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THE ESSENTIALS OP AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Writtbin Specially por the Present Work 
By albert BUSHNELL HART, LLD., 

■ Professor of History in Harvard University 


DIPLOMACY OP THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

By tho practice of a century, the name American has been commonly 
apiiUcd t .0 that part of America which bas now become the most powerful 
nation in th(5 western world. _ There is no im]iortant American question 
which docs not interest the United States; and the greatest American prob- 
lums-;-«uch as Cuba, the Isthmus, Pacific trade, and the future of South 
Ani<'.rica — cun bo solved only by the United States. Nevertheless, tho begin- 
nings of American diplomacy are to be discovered in the relations of European 
colonising powciR during tho three centuries previous to the Revolution. 

Tho earliest of those preliminary diplomatic questions was that of territory. 
Tlio first claimants to America were Spain and Portugal, who in 1494 divided 
tho now discovered lands by a meridian through the mid-Atlantic. Brazil 
was subsequently found to be east of this line, and therefore Portuguese. 
In 1578 England came forward as a distmet claimant for a ^are in the New 
World, on tho basis of John Cabot’s discoveries in 1497; and also began a 
furious attack by soa, firet on tho Spanish monopoly of colonial trade, then 
upon Spanish vt®scls and towns. The resulting war, marked by the defeat 
of tho Spanish Armada in 1588, was followed, in 1604, by the first English- 
Spanish treaty on American matters, in which the English refused to &ye 
anjr pledge not to colonise the American coast; and they speedily founded 
their first permanent colony of Virginia. A fourth colonising power was France, 
whose attempts to plant settlements in Carolina and Florida were defeated by 
the Spaniards. They then made settlements in Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1604, 
and at Quebec, Hardly were these little colonies founded when the Engli^ 
began to dispute thorn, and inaugurated a century and a half of conflict for 
supremacy in America. Two other cx»lonising powers were Holland, which 
planted the colony of New Notherland in 1621, and Sweden, which colonised 
Delaware in 1688. 

Tins American diplomacy of tho seventeenth century had referraoe to 
the claims of those six powers, and is marked by three notable treaties . the 
Treaty of St. Qonnain (1632) recognised Acadia and Canada as French; in 
the Treaty of Breda (1667), the conquest of the Hudson and Delaware coun- 
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tri^ by England was'acknowledged; in the Treaty of Madrid (1670). for the 
fiipt time Spain admitted that there were rightful En^dsh colonies in America. 

, During the ei^teenth century Spain, France, and Great Britain Vere 
, each developing a system of monopoly of their colonial trade. The Engl^i 
and their continental colonists were always violating the colonial system of 
Prance and Spain by trading with the rich French and Spanirii islands; 
and also broke their own navigation acts by re eiving*” goods and vessels from 
other parts of the world than England and other En^ish colonics. During 
the century also a series of fierce European wars extended to the colonies. 
King William’s War was terminated by the Peace of Ryswick (1697) ; Queen 
Anne’s War ended in the Peace of Utrecht (1713); Kmg Geoi^e’s War was 
closed^ by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) ; and the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe (called in America the French and Indian war) ended in the Peace 
of Paris (1763). In these four struggles England gradually gained supremacy 
at sea, acquired Nova Scotia (1713), and then by combined sea and land 
attack took Cape Breton and Quebec (1758-1769), and thus overwhelmed the 
French power m Canada. In 1762 the Spanirii possessions of Manila and 
Havana were both captured by British fleets. By the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
they were given up; but the French were tot.lly excluded from the North 
American continent. After two centuries of combined fighting and <hplo- 
macy, Great Britain thus became master of the whole North American con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi River, and to the west and south had no rival 
ekeept the slowly decaying Spanish Empire. 


DIPLOMACr or THE BEVOLTmON ANB THE CONEEDBRATtON (177W789 A.D.) 

The removal of the French power from America opened the way for the 
development of the United States, a new factor in American and world politics. 
The En^ish colonies in 1775 revolted and formed an irregular government, 
which at once began to assume the sovereign power of making war and oi 
negotiating treaties. Nothing could be simpler than the principles of our 
foreign policy during the revolution. The first was, as an indepenifent power, 
to negotiate alliances with England’s enemies. The capture of Buigoyne’s 
army in 1777 led France to make with the United States the first two treaties 
of our national history: a commercial treaty, providing for the exchange of 
goods on liberal terms, and also setting forth the privileges of neutral trade 
wMeh either power should enjoyj if at peace while tho other was at war ; 
and the only treaty of alliance which the united States has ever made. This 
alliance was the means of securing the independence of America. 

The second purpose of revolutionary diplomacy was to secure commercial 
trebles wia other European powers, and treaties made with Holland m 
1782, with Sweden m 1784, and with Prussia in 17^ were ^e fruits of this 
policy. All these treaties were a reaction from the r^ulation of colonial trade 
by Euro^an powers under the earlier colonial r6gime. 

The third object was a treaty with England which should recognise Axner- 
lean mdependence, and confirm the territorial results of the war. The pre- 
linunary treaty of peace of 1782 (made “definitive” in 1783) was the first 
great triumph of American diplomacy with England. By it the independence 
of .^erica was recognised fully, and the boundaries acknowledged by Eng- 
Imd moluded" (1) the thirteen communities which had joined in the war; 
(2) the magnificent Northwest Territory; (3) the rich area between the Ohio 
nver and the thirty-first parallel, as far west as the Mississippi. The result 
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of the treaty was aa unmistakable proof of the expan»ve q)irit of the Amer- 
ican people, land-hungry from the beginning. 

During the next six years, under the Articles of Confederation, the extei> 
nai policy of the United States was simply to complete and register the 
results of the war. Territorial difficulties arose both in the nerth and south. 
Endand continued to hold posts inside our undisputed northern boundary; 
and since Spain owned Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, a land barrier was 
thrust between the American settlements and the Gulf of Mexico. In 1786 
a vain attempt was made to secure the navigation of the Mississippi to its 
mouth. While colonies of England the United States were subject to restrio-' 
tions on their commerce, but they enjoyed a specially favoured status in 
English home and West Indian ports. After the war they lost the profit- 
able trade in their own vessels to the West Indies. To recover some of these ^ 
former privileges the United States vainly sou^t a commercial treaty wi& 
England. The Confederation expired in 1788, m the midst of a confusion of 
unsatisfied desires and of unexecuted treaties. 


DIPLOMACY OP THE FRENCH BEVOLUTION (1793-1805 A.D.) 

The federal constitution, which went into forco in 1789, made possible a 
firmer foreign policy by concentrating authority over foreign relations in the 
federal govermnent, and by ^ving to the president (with the consent of the 
senate as to appointments and treaties) power completely to control foreign 
negotiations, and to make treaties which diould be the law of the land. It 
was a period of cataclysm in international affairs. The United States now 
appeared as the first independent American contestant for a diare in the 
affairs of America, and had many advantages over her two great compe- 
titors, Groat Britain and Spain. When, by that sudden culmination of 
explosive forces long accumulating which we call the French Revolution, 
war was brought about between England and France (1793), the American 
merchant marine took such a ^re of the carrying trade of Europe that 
the government whose fiag that marine carried became a factor in world 
politics. 

Only with the greatest difficulty did the United States save herself from 
being swept into the maelstrom of European war. The government was 
bound to France by a treaty of alliance, and by tics of friendship and obli- 
gation ; nevertheless President Washington, in Apnl, 1793, issued a proclar- 
matum of neutrality, which marks in international relations the new principle, 
tliat a maritime power could remain neutral throu^ a general European 
war. This attitude was unwelcome both to England and to France; and 
both powers instantly began to capture American merchantmen on grounds 
strange to international Taw, and very unfavourable to the United States. 
Our unportant export of provisions was disturbed by the seizure of grain 
ships, on the ground that provisions were contraband of war. Vessels were 
captured, especially by the English, because bound to Mrts which had been 
proclmmod in blockade, although there was no blockading force in front of 
them. Tlio American contention that "free ships make free goods” was 
roundly denied by Great Britain; and a revival of the so-called “Rule of 
1,756” affected an immense trade which immediately sprang up from the 
French colonics in American ships. In opposing these harsh and unwarrant- 
able principles, the United Slates was standing for the rights of neutrals 
throughout the world, and at all times. 
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TJl) to the American revolution, every white inhabitant of America was 
a subject of some European country. The creation of the United States 
opened up a new problem of the transfer of allowance from one nation to 
another, and it became a serious issue when Englishmen naturalised in 
the United States were “impressed” from the decks of Amoriofm merchant- 
men by English cruisers. Such impressments wore algo a personal indignity 
wliich exasperated sailors, shipowners, and the American public. The French 
minister, Genet, by his attempt to make the United States a naval base for 
Prance, and by his violent attacks upon the administration in 1798, alienated 
the natural sympathy of many Americans with FrAnco; but Knglimd by 
refusing a commercial treaty, and by captures and impressments, ollendod so 
much more deeply that in 1794 our first provision was made for a navy. 
What seemed unavoidable trouble was averted by the negotiation of the Jay 
Tteaty in 1794, which adjusted with England many of the pending questions 
of commerce of the rights of neutrals. 

The pendulum now swung. the other way; France, enraged at the Jay 
Treaty, ^ossly insulted a special commission sent over by President Adams 
in 1797, when certain unofficial go-betweens, known as A, Y, Z, demanded 
a bribe. The result was our only war with Prance, lasting from 1798 to 
1800. The peace of 1800 with France included a commercial treaty; and 
the United States was now in more favourable relations witli the world than 
ever before, for the Jay Treaty had settled mast of the old diilicultira with 
England, and a fortunate treaty with Spain in 1795 sui-naiderod the Spwiish 
daims north of the thirty-firat parallel, and opened a long-dosir(‘d commoreo 
through New Orleans to the gulf. The Peace of Amiens of April, 1 802, Ix'twccn 
France and England, seemed to promise a long period of commercial prosiJority. 

These expectations were soon dispelled, for war soon began again m 
Europe. Yet questions of commerce and defence were for the moment set 
aside by the astounding news in 1802 that Louisiana had gone back to hYance. 
It was then that the peace-loving Jefferson declared that on “tlic day that 
France takes po^ession of New Orleans ... we must marry ourselves 
to the British fleet and nation.” That the g^tost military power of the time 
^ould be our near neighbomr, and should tit atlrwart tire streams which led 
from the interior to the gulf, was a danger which roused the nation, and 
caused the United States to resume tho policy of territorial expansion. 
Threats of war were freely made, but a kaleidoscopic cliango in Euroix-'on 
politics caused Napoleon to give up his sdicme of tho restoration of the 
French colonial empire in Anrerica; and in 1803 he throw Louisima into the 

& of the United States with the same princely indifference with which the 
ph Haroun al-Raschid would throw a purse of gold to a beggar in tho streets. 
For a payment of about $12,000j000 the United States received tho whole 
stretch of the western Mississippi valley, to the farthest tributaries of the 
Missouri, the Pktte, and the Arkansas. Yet even this rich acccEBsion was incom- 
plete, so long as we were shut off from the eastern gulf, and the United States 
never rested imtil West Flonda was acquired by successive acts of armed 
occupation, and then reached out impatiently for East Florida and for Texas. 

The energy of a Yankee skipper and the forethought of Jefferson now 
completed the arch of territory crossing the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Captain Gray of Boston in 1792 discovered a groat river in 
Oregon, which he named for his ship, the Columbia] and in 1806 the Lewis 
and dark overland expedition sent out by Jefferson reached the Pacific. A 
tliird evidence of a purpose to keep Oregon was a little trading post at Aatoiia 
planted in 1810 by John Jacob Aster. 
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DIPLOMACY OP THE WAE OP 1812 (1805-1815 A.D.) 

D> 

No sooner was Louisiana fairly annexed than the commercial question 
ag^ thrust its way to the front. At the renewal of the war in 1803 the 
British admiralty cousjts began to set up new and harsh principles as to 
neutral trade, especially; the Rule of 1756; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
substitute for the expired Jay Treaty. Napoleon retorted with his Con- 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British goods to any territory 
(sontrolled by or allied with France. Great Britain retanated by “Orders in 
Council” in 1806 and 1807^ aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals with France 
and her allies. France rejoined with equally furious and unprincipled “De- 
crees,” and in the eleven years from 1803 to 1812 Mteen hundred American 
merchantmen were captured by the French and the British. At the same 
time the principle of impressments was pushed to the point of attacking the 
American frigate Chesapeake on the high seas and taking off certain British 
deserters. 

Pimdent Jefferson, althou^ he had just successfully carried out a bril- 
liant little naval war with the Barbary pirates, preferred commercial restric- 
tion to war; and congress enacted at various times laws of non-intercourse 
with offending powers, non-importation of their goods, and an embargo on 
the exportation of American products. The last-named measure Napoleon 
professed to jiko; to some degree it distressed the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipowners and exporters that it was ^ven 
up after fourteen months’ trial, in 1809. The next three years show a weak 
and fluctuating forcim policy, ineffectual against two powerful nations, each 
of which was j^rfoctly .willing to incur the ill-will of the United States if it 
couhl only damage its adversary. In the summer of 1812 the United States 
declared war on Groat Britain. The official reasons for this war were: 
aggressions on neutral trade; British orders in coimcil (though they were 
grudginfdy witlidrawn at the last moment) ; supposed influence of the British 
in Indian hostilities on the northwest frontier (an influence which is now 
disproved); and impressments. A deeper cause was a just indignation at 
the reckless and overbearing behaviour of the English government, English 
diplomats, and English squadrons in American waters. 

Tlio tactical object of the War of 1812 was the conquest of Canada; but 
owing to bad military organisation and the lack of able commanders, every 
attempt at iiermancnt occupation of any part of Canada was an abject failure. 
On the contrary, the British occupied a large part of Maine, took and burned 
Waaliiiigton, landed on the gulf coast, and occupied Astoria in Oregon. 
Nevertheless, the defeat of invading e::i^editions on Lake Champlain, and 
below Now Orleans, by raw militia behind breastworks proved that a perma- 
nent conquest of America was impossible : while the unexpected victories of 
American ships 'of war in ship duels, and the brilliant success of American 
privateers, made such an impression of maritime power that Great Britain 
accepti'd the favourable peace in 1814. This Treaty of Ghent pro:^ded that 
all territorial conquests should be restored; a separate commerdial treaty 
was soon negotiated, which put an end to the long difliculties between the 
two countries; and the end of the war took away all occasion for inter- 
ference with American neutral trade. On the question of impressments, 
no promise could be obtained, but the practice ceased and. was never 
renewed. Three years later a convention was made (which is still in force) 
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riving certain fishery privileges on the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
The long period of conunereial contention with Great Britain and other 
European powers had come to an end. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE (181&-1826 A.D.) 

r 

• 

At the end of the War of 1812 the only powers of the North American 
continent were the United States, Sjpain, Great Britain, and Russia, which 
was planting trading posts on the Pacific coast. These conditions wore abso- 
lutely changed by a series of revolutions in the Spanish-American colonies 
'from 1806 to 18^, which deprived Spain of every possession in America, 
except a few coast fortifications and the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The principal countries among these new American states were recognised 
as independent by the United States in 1822. The trade of these nations, 
at last free from the Spanish colonial system, was thrown open to the world; 
while a warm sympathy with struggling republics, and an unfounded belief in 
the perfectibility of Spanish-American human nature, led the people of the 
United States to take the liveliest interest in the success of the new neighbours. 

After the crushing of Napoleon, the affairs of Euroj^ Iiassed into the 
control of a sort of syndicate, made up of France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
united in a pompous and ambiguous treaty called the Holy Alliance, the 
real purport of which was that if revolution should break out anywhere, the 
combined military force of the Christian allies should be available to stamp 
it out. Accordingly, when revolutionists got control of. Spain the allies sent 
a French army wmch conquered the country and restored the hated Bourbon 
sovereign (1823). An immediate result was that the Spanish government 
caied upon the allies to extend to America their system of crushing the 
revolutionary spirit. 

The real influence of the naval war of 1812 was now visible in American 
diplomacy; for Georm Canning, British foreign minister, was so impressed 
by the force of the United States that he proposed to the United States to 
join in a declaration against the plan. About the same time the Russian 
government took occaaon to expound its “political system.” meaning the 
principle that the Spanish-Amencans oui^t to obey the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

The man for the hour was John Quincy Adams, secretary of state, whose 
foresight, lively national spirit, and power of vi^rous expression enabled 
him to cai^ his convictions against the hesitation of President Monroe. 
Instead of joining in a protest with Great Britain, which would have pledged 
the United States not to annex any Spanish-American territory, he drew up 
a declaration which was substantially incorporated into Monroe’s annual 
message of 1823. This is the celebrated Monroe Doctrine, of which the essen- 
tial principles are: that it proceeds from the United States alone; that it 
protests strongly against the proposed intervention of third parties in an 
American question not their own ; that it insists that European powers have 
no right to take part in general American questions, because the United States 
takes no part in distinctly Fiuropean questions; it vigorously opposes the 
transfer to America of the “European political system” which had been put 
forward by Russia; and it takes the opportunity to attack the territorial 
ptetensions of that power by a clause declaring that the American continents 
are all occupied, and no longer subject to “colonisation” by any European 
power, though then-existing colonies should be respected. 
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This is the Monroe Doctrine, intended to secure the peace of America by 
preventing the bringing in of new influences, new quarrels over territory, 
and new efforts to establish European authority. The doctrine was com- 
pletely successful in all its branches. Russia hastened to make treaties, 
withdrawing most of her territorial claims. The plan of intervention instantly 
collapsed. From that day .o this Eirrope has recognised that in all American 
questions, except^ those of the continued possession of territory occupied 
by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of diflSeulties between a 
angle European and a single American, power, the United States has a far 
greater interest and influence than any other power. In 1826 a congress of 
tire Spanish-American states was held at Panama, one object being to secure 
from the United States a distinct pledge that it would protect them; and 
though Adams thought he saw an opportunity to place the United States at 
the head of a group of American states, congress would not support him, and 
our Latin-American neighbours were allowed to work out their own destinies 
with very little interference from the United States. • 


DIPLOMACY OP TEBEITOEIAL EXPANSION (1829-1861 A.D.) 

During the thirty years from 1830 to 1860 came an epoch of the breaking 
down of tho bamers of trade. In 1833 the United States began to recede 
from its protective policy, and in 1846 adopted a revenue tariff, which con- 
tinued to the Civil War, This policy corresponded with a movement in 
Europe to remove discriminations and reduce duties. About 1830 Great 
Britain finally yielded the long-contested point of the West India trade m 
American ships, and in 1847 the last remnants of the British navigation acts 
disappeareii. With a commercial marine second only to that of Great Britain, 
tho United States represented throughout the world the principle of unre- 
stricted trade; and by commercial treaties with China (1844) and Japan 
(1853) inaugurated our diplomatic relations with Asia. 

In tliis period also two very perplexing and protracted boundary ques- 
tions woro settled with Groat Britain. The northeastern, or Maine, contro- 
versy depended on the construction of tho treaty of 1782, for it described a 
division line which could not be laid down unon the actual ground. It was 
happily settled in 1842 by a compromise in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 
At tho otlier extremity of tlie continent difficulty arose from the rival claims 
of England and the United States to Oregon, a re^on hitherto unoccupied 
by any civilised nation. A convention was made with England in 1818 for 
the joint occupation of the disputed belt, pending a later settlement, and 
in 1819 Spain withdrew any claims north of tne forty-second parallel ; in 1825 
the Russians ceased to claim south of 54 degrees and 40 ncunutes. As the 
natural wealth of the coast and its importance as a Pacific point of departure 
became evident, the boundary controve^ grew fiercer; but in 1846 it was 
adjusted by a compromise on the forty-ninth parallel. 

Though ready to come to a reasonable accommodation on the northern 
border, the government of the United States put forth very different principles 
in the southward. Texas, California, Central America, and Cuba became objects 
of eager diplomacy. Americans in considerable numbers made their way to 
Texas, then a province of Mexico, and formed a community, which in 1835 
secured its independence by force of arms. The Texans were anxious to 
enter the American Union, but they were staved off, because likely to bring 
a powerful reinforcement to the slave power within the United States ; not till 
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1845 "WM Texas at last admitted by the ther novel process of incorporation into 
the Union through a joint resolution of confess. Presidmt Polk came into 
office in 1845 witli the purpose of annexing Califomia, witli its splendid^ port of 
San Francisco. He took advantage of outstanding quarrels with Mexico, and 
of a preposterous claim of the Texans to the whole territoiy as far as the lido 
Grande, and made war on Mexico (August, 1846). jpn a few months Cali- 
fomia was taken, and New Mexico, a necessary land'bridge between the cast 
and the Pacific coast, was also occupied. Tliese conquests were confinmnl 
by the Peace of 1848 with Mexico. The beginning oi a distinct policy of 
annexation of Cuba was an attempt of Polk to purdiasc the island in 1848. 
Then followed a series of filibustering expeditions, and in 1854 the Ostcml 
Manifesto announced the open and avowed purpose of annexing it by force, 
a purpose with some difliculty prevented Iby the pressure of anti-slavery 
sentiment. 

The annexation of CMfomia showed the need of rapid and secure com- 
munication across the isthmus; the consequence was a treaty with the Unitet' 
States of Colombia (1846) giving the United States equality of use and large 
powers of control over any canal that might be constmeted across the isthmus 
of Panama. The only other available isthmus route, the Nioar^ua, was 
flanked by the so-called “Mosquito Protectorate” of Great Britain. ^ To 
remove that exclusive influence, the dayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 provided 
for a joint guaranty of the Nicaragua route, and for the principle of luaitrality 
over any other route. Though that treaty was ambiguous and gave rise 
to ten years’ dispute, it destroyed any exclusive claim of Great Britain, and 
prevented other nations from assuming any responsibility for the canal. 


DIPLOMA.CY OF THK OTVIL WAR PERIOD (1861-1877 A.D.) 

The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 for a time threw American diplo- 
macy into the background; but old questions reappeared and now (luestions 
arose, which taxed to the utmost our skilful secretary of state, Seward, and 
our ministers abroad Questions of neutral trade and of privateering looked 
very different when we wore at war and England was a neutral; and tlic 
status of a community which had revolted seemed very different to Northc^m 
statesmen from what it seemed to the fathers of the revolution. Hence tlie 
overturning of cherished precedents ; hence protests because foreign powers 
recognised the Confederacy as a belligerent; hence the search of the British 
ship Trent on the high seas ; hence the capture of vej?sola not bound to Southern 
ports, but having on board military supphcis. Gradually Seward’s diplo- 
macy was triumphant. He prevented the recognition of the independence 
of the Confederacy by Great Britain or France, and stopped the fitting out of 
Confederate cruisers in England. 

The war, however, left a crop of difficult questions. The United States 
set up the Alabama Claims for the fitting out of the cruisers in England, 
English statesmen saw that tliey had set a precedent very diflicult for them- 
selves in later wars; they therefore took the unusual stop of an apology 
for their action in the Alabama case, and they entered into an arbitration 
at Geneva (1872), of wMch it was the foregone conclusion that they must 
pay an indemnity. The Alabama claims wore thereby settled by the pay- 
ment of fifteen and a half million dollars. 

The question of the allegiance of the emigrant, which had caused the war 
of 1812, came up again when Germans and others, naturalised in the United 
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States, were sdzed and punished, on returning home, for failure to perform 
military service. To obviate tlm trouble, by a senes of treaties (1868) 
European countries agreed to the prindple that people who left their coim- 
try without the intention of returning, and remained five years, whether 
naturalised or not, thereby cancelled their obligations to and the privileges 
of their native country. The welcome to foreign immigrants by the Chinese 
IVeaty of 1868 was exttjnded to people of that nation. 

With other American states our relations dunn§ this period were in 
^eral peaceful; but an attempt to subvert an American republic — exactly 
me case foreseen by Monroe’s doctrine — almost led to war with France. 
In 1860 a French e:g)edition entered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a ^ 
so-called empire, protected by French bayonets, ,and ignored Seward’s' 
repeated intimations that a French dependency was not to be thought of. 
At the end of the Civil War the hints of the United States were remEorced 
by the appearance of a hundred thousand bluecoats in Texas. As a result, 
the French were reluctantly withdrawn in 1867, and the so-called Mexican 
Empire instantly collapsed. 

The Civil War revealed the need of a naval station in the West Indies, 
and the question of isthmus transit agam came up. The result was a 
new phase of the canal questionj involving treaties with Honduras and 
Nicaragua in 1864 and 1867, similar in spirit to the earlier treaty with Colom- 
bia. Seward also negotiated a treaty for the cession of the Danish islands 
in tlio West Indies, and for the acquisition of Samana Bay in San Domingo. 
Both plans failed oecause the senate would not sanction them; but Seward 
was quick to take up with an offer of Rus^a to cede .^ska (1867). General 
Grant revived the project of annexing San Domingo in 1871; but ^ain the 
stmato refused to confirm the policy of annexation of a region inhabited 
by a half-barbarous people. Nevertheless, against the will of the govern- 
ment, the United States was involved in West Indian questions by a revolt 
of (phe Cubans in 1868, followed by ten years of spasmodic guerilla warfare. 
Avoiding war with Spain when an opportimity was presented by the brutal 
execution of Americans captured on the ship Vvrginius (1873), the United 
Stiiti'S, by a threat of uniting with European powers m armed intervention 
to stop hostilities, broi;^t about a peace in 1878. 


PBMOD OF AGGEBSSIVE DIPIX5MACY (1877-1896 A.D.) 

In 1878 the United States seemed to have adjusted most of its difficulties 
with foreign nations except a series of irritatmg disputes with many Latin- 
American states, arising out of failures to protect the lives and property of 
Americans within their limits. These questions of claims had in many cases 
been settled by conventions calling for money indemnities, which were unpaid, 
or partially paid. The United States occasionally was misled into the sup- 
port of fictitious claims which offended oim neighbours; on the other hand, 
the interminable delays and broken promises caused a deep-seated distrust 
of the Latin Americans and of their abihty to keep up orderly governments. 
Some statesmen, especially Mr. Blaine, thought that the influence of the 
government ought to be used somehow to keep our unruly neighbours in 
order. 

Another charge of angle in our foreign policy was brought about by thj^ 
high tariff, whiejh was repeatedly increased at various times from 1861 te 
1890, and which was inconsistent with the spirit of liberil trade arrangements 
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which had characterised our ante-bellum diplomacy. Foreign customers 
like France and Germany began to put retaliatory tariffs on American prod- 
ucts, and import duties on South American staples checked the trade with 
those countries. At the same time, the decline of the American merchant 
marine, due in,ereat part to the substitution of iron for wooden ships, dimin- 
ished the vessw-ownmg interest, which always favours brisk foreign trade. 

A third new factor in American diplomacy was' the awakening of the 
American people to the possibilities of the Pacific, an interest which was first 
clearly revealed in the determination to establidi and to keep an influence in 
the Samoan Islands (1889). In the Hawaiian Islands also, m 1893, most of 
the white residents, chiefly Americans, united in a revolution, which resulted 
' in an independent republic. 

Our Asiatic relations were disturbed by a change of policy as to Chinese 
immigration. By a series of drastic laws from 1^ to 1893, sometimes in 
defiance of treaties, sometimes in accordance with new treaties, the further 
craiing in of Chinese labour was absolutely prohibited. 

Another phase of this new interest in the Pacific was a long dispute with 
Great Britam on the seal fisheries in the North Pacific. Mr. Blaine succes- 
avely set up the doctnnes that Bering Sea was a closed sea (a proposition 
against which John Quincy Adams had vigorously protested in 1823); that 
tire seals were “a seal herd,” the property of the United States wherever tlioy 
went; and that it was “contra honos mores” to extirpate so valuable an ani- 
mal. After exercising the right of search by capturing British fishermen 
on the open sea, the matter was submitted to arbitration in 1893; and the 
decision went against the United States on all questions of exclusive right 
outside the three-mile bounda^ limit. 

Meanwhile, our relations with Latin America had taken on a new pliaae 
through the desire of Mr. Blaine, when secretary of state in 1881, to put 
an end to the destructive wars betwonn Latin American powers, and to 
strengthen the commercial relations of the United States with Latin America. 
His attempt to induce Chili to treat its conquered enemy Peru with considersr 
tion was misinterpreted by our minister to Peru, who ventured to threaten 
Chili with the power of the United States (1881) The throat was disregarded, 
but a latent feeling of hostility was left. Ten years later, after a Chilian 
revolution, the successful party charged the United States with giving aid 
and comfort to their rivals. The ill-feeling led in 1891 to an attack upon the 
crew of the United States ship Baltimore in the harbour of Valparaiso, in 
which several men were killed; and as months passed witliout a suitable 
apology, in 1892 President Harrison sent to congress what was practically 
a war mess^o. Before it went in, the delayed apology was cabled. 

Mr. Blaine was also sincerely anxious to make reciprocity treaties with 
the Latin-American countries, and when he was a second time secretary of 
state, in 1890, he called a Pan-American Congress to discuss inter-American 
affairs. The Congress passed a sheaf of resolutions, and made elaborate 
plans, but no progress could be made against the hostility of those control- 
ling the financial policy of the government to any international trade whidh 
meant a lowering of tariff duties. 

The isthmian canal question also went through a great transformation 
during this period. A French company, headed by De Lesseps, the success- 
ful engineer of the Suez Canal, was formed in 1879. In vain did Secretanr 
Bvarts urge that the United States had a “ paramount interest” in the canal; 
in vain did President Hayes declare that a canal would be "part of our coast 
line”; in train did Secretary Blaine quote the phrases of Monroe's message, 
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and declare that a canal under European auspices would be a “political 
system.” Coiigress and l^e people remained indifferent, and the French 
company continued operations for ten years, till bankrupted by scandalous 
mismanagement and theft (1889). A public sentiment began to manifest 
itself for exclusive American control, and Secretary Blaine made desperate 
efforts to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which provided for a joint 
guarantee of any future canal. 

The fet public and formal announcement of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by President Cleveland to congress (1896) 
recommen^ng wax with Great Britain unless that power consented to arbi- 
trate oertein territory disputed ^tween British Guiana and Vaiezuela. The 
message included despatches written by Secretary Olney, expressing a policy 
which deserves to be called “the Olney Doctrine.” He held in Meet that 
to press territorial claims on an American state is an attempt to “control 
their destiny,” contrary to the Monroe Doctrine; that European colonies 
in America were “uimatmal and inexpedient”; that “to-day the United 
States is practically sovereign on this continent” ; that his exposition was the 
original Monroe Doctrine, was international law, and Was binding on other 
nations. The supremacy of the United States in America was, however, 
still claimed tecause^ the United States did not interfere in European affairs. 
Olnoy’s doctrine, which goes to a point never before reached by an American 
statesman, had two immediate effects. Great Britain agreed to the arbitra- 
tion (und.cr which most of the disputed territoiy was assigned to her); and 
Groat Britain woke to the fact that the American people were disposed to 
claim for themselves a much more important place in the world’s affairs than 
ever before. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD ROWER (1895-1904 A.D.) 

Witliin throe years one of the main props of Mr. Olney’s doctrine was 
destroyed, when the United States began to claun a share in the affairs of 
tho eastern hemisphere^ while at the same time reasserting a sperial and 
almost exclusive authority in the western world. The three elements in this 
portentous change in diplomatic outlook were Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A second Cuban War broke out in 1895. The tradition of the United States 
over since the Civil War had been one of strict neutrality in all wars, and 
wo took no sides between Spain and the insurgents ■until 1898, when reports 
of tho cruelty of tho Spaniards, and the blowing up of the battle-ship Ma%ne 
in tho harbour of Havana, aroused the hostility of the Americans. 

In April, 1898, we engaged in our first war with Spain, the avowed purpose 
boiug the removal of Spanish domination over Cuba. The war was successful 
by soa and land: Cuba was evacuated by the Spaniards, and soon after 
turned over to the Cubans ; Porto Eico was invaded and retained as a con- 
• quest. Thus the long-desired West India naval stations were secured, and a 
United States possession was set athwart the main highway from Europe to 
the isthmus of Panama. On the other side of the globe a fleet was sent to 
find the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. It found it in the bay of Manila, 
destroyed it, and thereby completely upset the Spanish government of thos^ 
islands. In the treaty of peace, negotiated in August, 189^8, the United Stat^ 
insisted that the Philippines also be transferred, and the annexation of th(^ 
islands, which are about four hundred and fifty miles from the mainlap 
of Asia, made the United States an Asiatic power. Since the relatioiyrbf 
Asia are controlled by European powers, the United States then and there 
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jjpftndoned that doctrine of two spheres which was the basis of our spedal 
mfliuettoe in America from John Quincy Adams to Richard Olney. Our tme 
status as a world power, concerned in world questions, was diown in 1900, 
when the United States joined in a military expedition to rescue the Euro- 
peans. besieged m Peking; and when the genius of John Hay, the greatest 
secretary of st£ite since John Quincy Adams, compelled the European powers 
to accept the American policy of keeping China intagt, and preserving " the 
open door” of equal commercial privilege. 

; -After the exclusion of Spain from .America, the only other groat nation 
having a large territorial interest was Great Britain;, and the next step in 
American diplomacy was to come to an understanding with that power. 
The Suojs Canal, nominally neutralised, is really owned and controlled by 
Gi!$at'Britain; hence that power was willing to acknowledge similar rights in 
the isthmus of Panama. By a treaty of 1901 the Glayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was. abrogated, and the United States was left free to construct a canal, and 
to. exercise full control over it. 

At last the desire of fifty years seemed crowned. The French company 
•was a commercial failure and was willing to sell its plant for what it woula 
bring. No other European power dreamed of interfermg. Honco the United 
States in 1903 negotiated a treaty with Colombia for tlie construction of a 
canal across the istlimus of Panama by the government. Colombia declined 
to ratify the treaty, but the people of the department of Panama revolted, 
were immediately recognised as independent by the United States, and made 
a treaty I allowing the United States full control of the canal. 

A uew competitor for American territory appeared about 1900 in the 
German Empire, which cast longing eyes on South America as a field for 
German colonisation. No formal treaties were made upon this subject, but 
a tacit understanifing was reached by President Roosevelt and the Qemian 
emperor that Germany would under no circmnstancos acquire territory, or 
foimd naval stations, or occupy places as a military demonstration. No 
objection, however, was made to the blockading of the coast of Venezuela 
(1W2) by Germany, Italy, and England; but the United States declined to 
sanction any march into tne country. 

Thus m the year 1904 the United States has come to entertain a very 
differeut set of diplomatic principles from those of 1783. A succession of 
I annexations by purchase, incorporation, or conquest shows an expansive spirit. 
The high tariff and the impossibility of securing ratification of reciprocity 
treaties proves a purpose to limit trade with all parts of the world except 
our own possessions. The long active principles of isolation and of tlie two 
spheres of world politics have boon broken to pieces by our entry into Asiatic 
affairs, and our consequent interest in the interplay of European powers. 
Our ancient rival and enemy Great Britain has become our nearest diplomatic 
friend. The policy of cordial reception of immigrants from every quarter of 
the globe has given place to a spirit of restriction everywhere, and of exclu- 
sion of Mongolian races. The old-time principle that the Panama isthmus 
route was for the benefit of all nations, and ^ould not come into any one 
hand, has been abandoned, and, with the common consent of Europe, the 
United States assumes sole authority over the new waterway. While reaching 
out in the Pacific and eastern Asia for objects not yet clearly defined, the 
United States has found it necessary to assume a new set of rosponsibilitios 
ill the West Indies and in Central America, and to become in effect the arbiter 
of Mexico and of South Amcrita. 
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In attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient facts of the Revolu- 
tionary period in American history, we are forced to select only two or three 
of the most significant general truths. The Revolutionary ^riod may be 
considered as beginning with the Peace of Paris in 1763, for then, although 
England was triumphant over all her foes, began her severest tnal; then for 
the first time she was confronted in all seriousness with the tremendous prob- 
lem of imperial oi^anization; then she was called on to appreciate at the 
full tho delicate and difiicult task of managing wisely and well a vigorous, 
progressive, and hardy folk, separated from the mother country by three 
thousand miles of water and already possessed of habits and political practices 
that must not be rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary period may be con- 
sidered as ending with the adoption of tho constitution of the United States, 
for in that document and in the various state constitutions that had already 
been formed wo find the thinking and the determined effort of a generation. 

Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand our atten- 
tion in a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the difficulty 
of England’s task and how unready she was in many ways to meet it. In 
1763 sne had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and especially during 
the last fifty they had been growing with great rapidity, but England had not 
developed any wholly satiaactory method of administration, and, though 
it would be an exaggeration to say that she had neglected them and allowed 
them to go their way, she certainly had suffered them to grow without burden- 
some restraint. There had arisen across the Atlantic thirteen political com- 
mimities that were as yet loyal to the mother country, but were filled with the 
self reliance and assertiveness begotten by the opportumties of the new world. 
These communities of intelligent men had in a considerable degree passed 
away from the conventionalities of Europe, and were gradually growing 
toward the freer and broader democracy that was to establish its^ com- 
pletely in the early part of the nineteenth century. We may well wonder 
whether any method of colonial administration or any system of imperial, 
organisation could long have held the Americans and En^ish together; 
certainly any effort on the part of England to legislate affecting American 
interests was in danger of arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece' 
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of affirmative legislation bearing directly on American social, commercial, 
or political habits was likely to bring forth the divergence of the two peoples 
and awaken to retort the assertive spirit of the colonists. England had not 
sou^t to rule her colonies with an iron hand, or to heap upon them, as had 
Prance, the biirdens of the feudal regime. The very freedom that had been 
allowed them, their very self dependence, increased the difficulty of discover- 
ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could .be discovered could be 
satisfactory unless there was a recognition of differences between the colonies 
and the mother country. In fact the situation may be thus expres^d: 
th^ greater the difference in social habits, in political practices and thought, 
and m commercial interests, the greater was the need of recognising that differ- 
ence as a permanent factor in the problem of colonial administration or imperial 
organisation, and, at the same time, the greater was the difficulty of co-opera- 
tiop and essential understandmg. Of course the problem might to some extent 
have been postponed and avoided; every question might have been decided on 
its merits as the question arose; all the relations between the colonies and the 
mother country might have been determined by an application of the rules of 
justice and morality. But for such high-minded statesmanship En^and was 
not yet prepared, and the events inhered in by the Stamp Act seemed to 
demand, m a measure, the acceptance of a fixed theory of imperial power. 

Now England was called on to undertake this great task when she was. 
herself politically unsound, when her governmental system was from any 
point of view unreasonable and corrupt. The most important governmental 
portions were in the hands of venal placemen; political bribery and the pur- 
chasing of elections were as common in public life as were hard and deep 
drinking, high and reckless play, among the members of the governing classes 
of the country. Seats in parliament were systematically purchased, unblush- 
ingly offered for sale and shamelessly bargained for. Even tho classic cor- 
poration of Oxford publicly announced that if its members in parliament 
'wished re-election they could obtain their desire by the payment of a certain 
amount. Chatham, lamenting the low state of public morals, spoke of the 
torrent of private corruption that was overfiowing his country, and declared 
"the riches of .^ia have been poured in upon us and have brought with them 
not only Asiatic luxury, but 1 fear Asiatic principles of government.” The 
first two facts of general interest wo notice, therefore, 'were the immense 
I difficulty of England’s task, and her unfitness, for the moment, to enter upon 
it 'with "rirtue, wisdom, and self denial. Any view of the Revolution would 
be misleading, however, which did not point out that some of the ablest 
English statesmen argued unceasingly for the cause of the colonists, and, 
if they did not accept the theories of colonial loaders, saw fully the (ianger 
that lay in the aggressiveness and assertiveness of the mother country. On 
the offier hand, thousands of colonists had no sympathy with the extreme 
opposition to the law of parliament, and saw much more to be gained by union 
and loyalty than by rebellion. Not all of the colonists advocated going to war 
in behalf of the ideas which were ultimately fought for and which were finally 
imbedded in American constitutions and laws. 

If we turn our attention to the controversy "with the purpose of seeing 
the most important political principles involved, we see that the most sig- 
nificant difficulties were of three kinds; (1) those connected -with the theory 
md practice of representation; (2) those connected with the idea of individual 
liberty, or, conversely, those connected with the extent of governmental 
power over the individual; (3) those connected with the determination of 
the extent, character, and foundations of local self government, or, to state 
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tile fact differentiy, those eoimected with the proper distributioE of authority 
between the centre and the parts in a broad and composite empire. On each 
one of these three mam topics of argument and dispute England and America 
held different tenets; frequently their methods of thought totally varied. 
From America’s interpretation and from her insistence on certain principles 
came fundamental institutions of the United States, Doubtless there had 
been long preparation English and colonial history for the more significant 
theories which the Americans propounded; but the insistence upon these 
doctrines for some years in the heat of ailment brought them clearly to 
'view, and prep^d them for expression in the written documents and the in- 
stitutions that were finally established. It is this thrusting forth of ideas in. 
government that constitutes the source of chiefest interest for the student 
bf the Revolution. The war was not the despairing and impulsive uprising 
of a people who had been beaten do-vm, by cruelties and bitter oppressions-; 
it was not an insurrection based on personal hatreds or on dread of a ruling 
dynasty. Whatever may have been the underlying reason for the fin^ 
cladi of arms — and doubtless there were many underlying reasons — ^Danid 
Webster but exaggerated the truth when he declared that the American people 
took ahns against a preamble and fought eight years against a declaration. 
From this aspect the American Revolution stands as a mark of distinction 
to Great Britain, as one of her claims to greatness among nations. If the 
problem of colonial organisation did prove in a crisis beyond the comprehension 
ox her statesmen, if, in a moment of weakness and weighed down by ijolitical 
corruption, she lost her most valuable American possessions, the principles 
on which the war was fought by the colonists themselves were a tribute 
to her past and to her own productive energy. England cannot be robbed 
of all that was good and promismg in the American Revolution. 

The three main centres of dispute may now be considered separately: 
(1) When England, disregarding her previous practices, sought by the Stamp 
Act to*raise money in America (1765), there was at once strenuous opposition. 
The assertion was emphatically made by colonial leaders that taxation without 
representation was unjust and contrary to the principles of the English con- 
stitution, Ijo the privileges of which the colonists as Englishmen were entitled. 
The colonists maintained that money could not be taken from them 'srithout 
tiieir own consent, and, as they eotdd have no representative in the British 
parliament, parliament had no right to tax them. ■ Among other replies to 
wis contention, the British pamphleteers and debaters asserted tmt the 
colonists were “virtually represented,” by which term they seemed to mean 
^t a member of the house* of commons, chosen in Cornwall or Middlesex 
really represented Massachusetts and Vjr^ia because he was a member of 
parliament, and not simply a deputy of those that cast their ballot at the 
polls. They declared, too, that the parliament represented, that is to say 
Stood for and cared for, the whole realm, including the colonies beyond 
the sea. 

The opponents of the colonial claims brou^t out 'cvith distinctness the 
fact that the Americans were as much represented as the great majority of 
the people of Great Britain, “of whom,” said Lord Mansfield, “among nine 
mfllions, there are eight who have no votes in electing manbers.of parliar 
ment.” “ Every objection, therefore,” he said, “to the dependency of the* 
colonies upon parUament, which arises to it upon the ground of representatioi^ 
goes to the whole present constitution of Great Britain, and I suppose it is rBot 
meant to new model that too.” There was the rub. In resenting the oljnm 
-of right which the Americans set up, the parliamentary orators were uphold- 
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iftg what Pitt justly termed the rotten part of the constitution. The En^ish 
representative system was then in such a condition that no one could accept 
the American doctrine without condemnmg the very basis of parliament. 
Large and populous cities were without representation, while little hamlets 
hod the right to elect members. Eighty-seven peers could return to the 
commons two hundred and eighteen members from England and Wales 
alone. At one time the duke of Norfolk controlled Jthe selection of eleven 
members of the house; the duke of Newcastle controlled seven. "Seats 
were held in both houses alike by hereditary right.” 

The conditions in England were so extravagantly* unreasonable that in 
later years the representative system was remodelled in the Reform Bill of 
1832; but it should be noticed that the American idea and practice were 
essentially different from the English of the Revolutionary time, and that 
America was really insisting on her own ideas. In the colonies, it is true, 
universal suffrage did not prevail, but it was common for the men of a certain 
district or town to choose, without constraint from without, one of their 
own number to represent them in the assembly, to speak for them and to 
guard their interests. No locality with a considerable population would have 
brooked a denial of its right to send one of its citizens to the legidature. 
Such was not, nor ever had boon, the English practice or theory. Moreover, 
England had really never established more than the principle that money 
should not be taken from the people without the consent of parliament; 
it had not deliberately laid down and made good the doctrine that no taxes 
^ould be levied without the consent of the country at large. 

In all that the Araencans claimed, they did not pretend to be demanding a 
revision of the English constitution ; they demanded only a recognition of what 
they believed the constitution already was. A revolution, of course, may bo 
based on the assertion that existing institutions are altogether wrong and hann- 
ful; America based her revolt on the charge that existing institutions, which 
were §ood and admirable, were nc^ccted and distorted bylaw-makcra.' This 
fact mves a peculiar interest to the theory of the struggle; but it must bo con- 
fessed that, even if it is true that the colonial doctrines were a natural ^iroduct 
of En^ish history, and even if it is true that the colonies were carrying out 
into fuller practice the spirit of the doctrines which the English people hail 
earlier struggled for, still in their arguments, under the guise of denuuuling 
the old and the well-established, they were really asking for the new. They 
were demanding an acceptance, in the structure of the English state, of new 
principles which were a distinct advance upon what had as yet been embodied 
in the English constitution. They were askkig for legal recognition of a 
politico-ethical proposition, 

(2) As opposed to American assertions that parliament had no right to 
levy internal taxes on the colonies, the English lawyers could cite precedent 
and quote legal maxims, and even cite Locke’s Essay on Government for their 
purposes, but after all it is hard to see that they got much farther than assert- 
ing the sovereignty of parliament and dcclanng that taxation is part of the 
general le^slative authority. They did not get much beyond laying down 
an absolute assertion which they took to be undeniable The leaders of 
American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, to deny or refute this 
assertion, but the most interesting for our purposes is the method employed 
most tellingly by Samuel Adams, under whose influence were prepared the 
ablest state documents of Massachusetts. Adams and those who thought 
with him were ready in their turn to lay down a set of absolute proposi- 
tions They made effective use of the reasoning and statements of Locke, 
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■whom we may call the philosopher of the revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the century in which the cleavage of the English race began, Adams 
asse^d that Americans were entitled to the laws of and that 

“it is the glory of the British prmce, and the happiness of all his subjects, 
that their constitution hath its foundation m the immutable laws of nature; 
and as the supreme legislative as well as the supreme executive derives its 
authority from that co^istitution, it should seem that no laws can be made or 
executed that are repumant to ^y e^ential law in nature.” Inevitably 
Adams went farther, and the doctrine which he laid down is of immense impor- 
tance in the development of American government. If every free govern- 
ment is bound to regard the laws of nature, which are unchangeable, thai 
every free government is bound by a fixed law; this principle Adams pro- 
claimed once and again, “There are, my lord,” he wrote, “fundamental 
rules of the constitution, which it is humbly presumed neither the supreme 
legislative nor the supreme executive can alter. In all free states the con- 
stitution is fixed.” 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of assert’ons like 
these. Such fundamental propositions, put forth at a crisis, repeated over 
and over again when a people are alert and interested, must have profound 
effect. At least here we see m this contention between parliament and the 
American leaders the central line of opposition between. English ideas of gov- 
ernment and those basic principles which underlie the constitutions of the 
United States. The principle of the English constitutional system is to-day 
the principle that all political power is in the hands of government; the piin- 
ciplo of the American constitutional system is that not all power is in the 
hands of government ; all American government is of limited authonty. 

Moreover, as we have seen, there comes out with ^arpness and distinct- 
noss in this controversy the American idea that government should be restrained 
by a fixed law; the English idea was that the law of the constitution was ever 
changing and from day to day was what parliament made it. It may be easy 
for us, when once we see how radically opposed are these two systems of gov- 
ernment, to draw conclusions that are not altogether warranted; it may be 
easy to say at once that from these Revolutionary assertions came the written 
constitutions of America; that from these declarations came the fundamental 
notions of American political theory. But of course we. should remember 
that nothing happens without cause, and on contemplation we see that the 
principles put forth by the colonists were the natural statements of men who 
had lived midor colonial charters and had been accustomed all their lives 
to see their own governments limited by fixed and rigid law. We see also 
— and this is more important— -that it was America that was carrying out the 
principles along which English liberty had developed It will not do to say 
that, from the sheer technical pomt of view, the colonists were right and 
the parliamentarians wrong, for as a matter of fact the course of En^ish his- 
tory had not established the principle that parliament was limited or checked 
by any fixed constitution; the commons had gradually acquired power and 
authority at the expense of the kmg, and by one way and another had limited 
him, but as mere theory the established principle of the English constitution 
was that the king, lords, and commons, constituting togemer the crown in 
parliament, could do everything and anything of a political character While 
it will not do to say that English debaters and pamphleteers were misstating 
the law of the constitution, we can say that the English colonists had developed 
in the free air of the new world an idea which had been struggled for through-, 
out the centuries; they were ready to.annoimce and establish the dootrme' 
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that there diould be “a government of law and not of men.” That was a 
thoroughly British maxim; all struggle against arbitrary and capricious gov- 
ernment was a comment on this principle. When the British parliament 
said there was no limit to its authority, when it asserted that the mere fact 
that it did a thing was a proof of the legality of the act, the colonists in response 
may have denied the law of the English constitution, but they gave utterance 
to a principle which was itself a product of English History. They declared 
that there were some things that even parliament could not do : it could not 
take away one’s property without his consent, for to do so would be to neglect 
the fundamental law of nature and disregard the constitution which in Eng- 
land and in all free countries was “fixed.” The colonists were announcing 
a proportion begotten of the centuries of British history, when they proclaimed 
that -there must be in all free states a government of law and not of men, 
and that if parliament had a/ right of its own free will to bind the colonists 
in all cases whatsoever, then they were subjects of an absolute and autocratic 
govenuAent. 

There is very little evidence that the Englishmen really understood the 
drift and essential character of the American argument. They could read and 
deny such essays as those of John Dickinson, and they could meet all sorts 
of legal assertion and even quote Locke for their own needs; but they gave 
as a rule no indication of appreciating the internal significance of the colonial 
doctrine. We ought to see, however, that the philosophical and legal theories 
that were put forth by the Americans were not loft by the colonists in inid- 
air, nor used merely for argument. The Declaration of Independence stated 
some of them clearly: that all men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator mth certain inalienable rights. We see here the doctrine that cer- 
tain rights belonging to man in a state of nature cannot be taken away because 
thejr have never been surrendered by natural man to society. This doctrine 
of inalienable right, wMch has played such an important part in American 
history, found perhaps even better statement in the Virginia constitution 
of 1776, which was dra-wn up before the Declaration of Independence and 
ovfes its phraseology in these Important parts to George Mason. The weight 
of such statements as these ma 3 r be more apparent when we remember that 
the state constitutions of America contain to-day substantially these Revo- 
lutionary provisions, and lay down certain rights and privileges as beyond 
the molestation of government. As Mr. Bryce says, “All of these [thirty-one 
states that include ‘life and liberty’ in their Bills of Rights], except the mel- 
ancholy Missouri, add the ‘natural ri^t to pursue happiness.’” 

Th^, at least, were some of the more important principles that came 
out in the course of the Revolutionary debates and that were finally crystal- 
lized in American constitutions. We need, however, to notice that there were 
certain other differences of opinion between England and America, and that 
these, too, were to have their lasting effect, we come now most evidently , 
face to face with what we termed at the beginnmg of this essay the prob- 
lem of colonial organisation. The Britidi, while willing to admit the ri^t 
of the colonial legislatures to exist on sufferance, and apparently not wishing 
to snuff them out altogether, acted nevertheless as if the as^mblics were at 
any moment subject to oe prorogued, dissolved, chided, or put out of existence 
altogether at the behest of the men at Westminster. The gist of the British 
statement — ^for it can hardly be called argument— was that the En^i^ empire 
was so constituted that all political power resided at the centre ; if the colonial 
^scrablies were to exist at all, they existed only by sufferance of parliament. 

In one way or another the colonists protested against this themy of the 
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imperial system; they did not at first deny the authority of parliament over 
themj but they_ did deny that such authonty included certain rights, and 
especially the right to tax them without their consent. According to the 
American theory, therefore, even at the beginning, the Briti^ empire was 
composed of integral parts, and each had, in some respects at Jeast, the ri^t 
of self-control unaffected by the law of the central legislature; each buid at 
least the right to tax itSelf. To see how in response to British assertions this 
notion of the constitution of the English empire widened would be well worth 
our study; but we must now satisfy ourselves by saying that the advanced 
American leaders — confronted contmually by the British assertion that to 
deny the power to tax was in logic to deny tne authority of parliament alto- 
gether — came to the point of asserting that parliament had no authority at 
all within the colonies, that the bond of connection between Great Britain 
and America was the king, and that the British empire had at least 'fourteen 
parliaments, one in Europe and thirteen across thh Atlantic. 

Not all Americans accepted this doctrine in its entirely; but even those 
that did accept it must have hesitated to admit its fullest conclusions; 
for to deny the authority of parliament was going some distance toward 
denial of a unity or a wholeness to the Britirii empire ; and, moreover, unless 
parliament had some authority beyond the British Isles, where rested the 
power to make war or peace, to rebate commerce and make treaties, to do 
certain other things of a purely general character? The difiiculty of the 
situation is well illustrated by the following extract from the diary of John 
Adams, who recounts the trouble experienced by the first Continental' 
Congress in deciding just what theory of the En^ish constitution would be 
set forth: “The two points which laboured the most were: ( 1 ) Whether we 
should recur to the law of nature, as well as to the British constitution, and 
our American charters and grants. Mr. Galloway and Mr. Duane were for 
excluding the law of nature. I was very strenuous for retaining and insist- 
ing on it, as a resource to which we might be driven by parhament much sooner 
than we were aware. (2) The other great question was, what authority 
we should concede to parliament; whemer we should deny the authority of ‘ 
parliament in all cases; whether we should allow any authority to it in our 
internal affairs; or whether we should allow it to regulate the trade of the 
empire with or without any restrictions. After a multitude of motions’ 
had been made, discussed, negatived, it seemed as if we should never agree 
upon anything. Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, one of the com- 
mittee, addressing himself to me, was pleased to say, ‘Adams, we must agree 
upon something; you appear to be as familiar with the subject as aiiy of us, 
and I like your expressions— 7“ the necessity of the case," and “excluding all 
ideas of taxation, external and internal" ; I have a great opinion of that same 
idea of the necessity of the case, and I am determined against all taxation 
for revenue. Come, take the pen and see if you can’t produce somet hi ng 
that will unite us.’ Some others of the committee seconding Mr. Rutledge, 

I took a sheet of paper and drew up an article. "When it was read, I believe 
not one of the committee was fuHy satisfied with it ; but they all soon acknowl- 
edged that there was no hope of hitting on an3dliing m which we could 
all a^e with more satisfaction. All therefore agreed to this, and upc^ 
this depended the union of the colonies. The sub-committee reported meir 
draft to the grand committee, and another long debate ensued, especially 
on this article, and various changes and modifications of it were attempted, 
but none adopted " The resolution as formally adopted by the Continental 
Congress declared that the colonists were entitled to the “free and exduave 
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power of le^lation in their several provincial legislatures” "in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of their sovereign, 
in such manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed. But, from tiie 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both countries, 
we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parliament 
as are, hma fde, rcstramod to the relation of our external conmierce, for 
the purpose of securing the commercial advantages ^f the whole empire to 
the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its respective members,* 
excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a revenue 
on the subjects in Americaj without their consent.” • 

It is apparent from this that the men of the first Continental Oongrras 
could not reach an agreement as to the actual structure of the Britidi empire, 
but they admitted that it was desirable to have some single body superintend- 
ing commerce and external relations. If the general proposition of the 
(fengress could by any process have been hardened into law, the Englidi 
empire would have been constituted with fourteen parliaments, one of wmch, 
brides its ordinary legislative functions, would have had the right to regulate 
matters of purely general interest. Bi other words, tentatively the colonists 
were suggesting the idea of what we majr call the federal organisation of the 
Brityh system. Each of the self-governing colonies would, under tliis prin- 
ciple, be really self-governing, free from interference with its local concerns, 
and yet submitting to the regulation of its external trade and its foreign 
relations by a central govomment. It is plain enough that we have bore an 
intimation of the kind of organisation wliich the states after declaring their 
independence finally worked out for themselves. It is noteworthy, too, that 
some Englidimen were beginning to see the possibility of solving the great 
problem of imperial organisation in some way besides merely assorting the 
comprehensive power of parliament; for Thomas Pownall declared that a 
colony was, " so far as respects its own jurisdiction within its own community, 
national though not independent^” and he maintained that the colonists hod 
a right to political liberty consistent with the’ vital unity, cflloioncy, and 
“ salus suprema of the imperium of the sovereign state.” 

Such a proposition as this of Pownall seems to have received no considenir 
tion at Westminster, for indeed the incompetence of most of tho Briti^ 
legislators to rise to the faintest conception of an organisation more com- 
plicated than the simple one they demanded is pathetic though not surprising, 
Burke, indeed, reaching a stage of real statesmanship, denounced tho narrow 
logic of the lawgivers, and declared fervently that the question for parliament 
was not ’the question of power, but of duty. But most of tho mombors of 
parliament did not try to get beyond the most ri^d conception: either the 
colonies were subject to the parliament in all respects or they wore subject 
in none. This inability to see one step beyond the narrowest confines of puny 
logic was enough to ruin the English empire. Nothing, as the old maxim goes, 
distorts history as does logic; certainly it may also be said that nothing so 
much as logic paralyses capacity for statesmanship. 

Aad yet this problem of reconcilmg local liberty with general control, of 
combining local self government with imperial umty, was a problem of immense 
difficulty; and, if the Americans finally solved the problem, perhaps wo should 
thank the situation and not credit American statesmen with peculiar wisdom. 
When America declared her separation from Great Britain in 1776, tho problem 
of organising an empire of thirteen states crossed the Atlantic. Tho Americans 
must now find some way of organising the states into a unity harmonious 
with local hberty. Their first effort was not a success. The Articles of 
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Confederation, proposed in 1777 and fuUjr adopted in the early part of 1781, 
were not suited to the needs of the situation. In most respects these Articles 
were products of decades of practice and experience, but in some partiedars, 
and oven in the distribution of power between the Congress of^the Confederar 
tion and the individual states, there were some bad mistakes.* The congress 
was not allowed to collgct taxes, either direct internal taxes or duties, and it 
was not even allowed the power that the second Continental Congress was will- 
ing to concede to parliament, from the very necessity of the case, namely, the 
right to regulate comm^ce. 

The commercial and social disorder of the years succeeding the war taught 
the Americans, however, the need of better organisation, and it is in the con- 
stitution of the United States that we see the consummation, the fruit of the 
American Revolution. We see first that by the adoption of the constitution 
the Americans solved the problem of reconciling local self government and 
local self-determination with imperial unity, of conserving local liberty and 
at the same time guarding general interests. T3ais was done by establiriiing 
a federal state, what the German publicists call a Bundesstaat, “a banded 
state.” The adoption of the federal constitution, too, marks the end of the 
Revolutionary period, because it ends a decade and more of constitution- 
making within which fundamental political notions were formulated and 
crystaJliscd, By these constitutions, governments were established resting 
on the consent of the governed and subject to their will. The fundament^ 
principle of them all was that government is but the creature and the servant 
of the people; they brought out clearly enough that government and the state 
are not identical, and that government cannot set the limits to its own author- 
ity; they announced by their practical work of construction the pnnciple 
that there should be a government of law and not of men, because the con- 
stitution as law was set above all mere legislative enactment, and the framers 
of the constitution went as far as the art of man would allow to establish 
law above caprice. The American Revolution has therefore its interest, 
not because of the cleavage of the Englirii race, however momentous that 
fact may bo, nor because of the war and bloodshed, though it involved nearly 
one half of civilised mankind and profoundly stirred the rest; but because 
of the essential principles involved, because out of it came constitutions speak- 
ing the language of philosophy and involving ideas that m their wide and prac- 
tical application were new in the history of mankind. 

The principles fought for by the Amei leans were not lost on England her- 
self. Her mpresentative system, though influenced still by the practices of 
centuries and by the conditions of society, has been made to approach the 
model for which the colonists were contending. The theory that lier govern- 
ment is omnipotent still remams, but mdividual freedom is secure. Her self- 
governing colonies are safely protected by habit and convention, while some 
of them are based on parliamentary enactments possessing in fact, if not in 
theory, the force and effect of written constitutions. Her general colonial 
system, though unsystematic, and though one of opportunism and not of law, 
recognises to the full the right of colonial self government. In fact England, 
instead of imitating Rome, in the building of a great empire, or of following the 
example of Spain as the mistress of numberless possessions and dominions, 
has scattered her colonists over the world as Greece strewed her citizens 
through the islands of the .aSgean, and as Greece held them only by ties of 
blood and affection for the mother city, so England's political bond is weak, 
while the tie of patriotism and affection is strong, 
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DTTTOH, QUAKER, AND OTHER COLONIES 


Thb close association between the Dutch and Quaker colonies 
in America was due to no mere accident of contiguity. William 
Penn was Dutch on his mother’s side, and one sees in all his political 
ideas the broad and hberal temper that characterised the jSfether- 
lands before and beyond any other country in Europe. In the cos- 
mopolitanism which showed itself so early in New Amsterdam and 
has ever since been fully maintained, there were added to Amencan 
national life the variety, the flexibility, the generous breadth of view, 
the spint of compromise and conciliation needful to save the nation 
tcom ngid provincialism. — John Fiske.& 


BOTCH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN HISTORT 

Herb follows a pleasant relief from the previous chapters of seizure and 
bloodshed, a case of colonisation by purchase and treaty. It is true that the 
idnewd barterers gave the Indians paltry sums for large estates, but there 
was no competition to raise the market prices, and the title of the Indians 
was neither clear nor recorded. Most important of all was the recognition 
of the Indian's priority, of his right to existence, and of a wish to respect 
Wb feelings. There had been vanous isolated instances of this plan of pur- 
chase, as we have already seen, and William Penn hardly deserves his full 
measure of popular esteem as the first to deal fairly with the Indians. Fur- 
' tiiermore, the pleasant relations suffered interruption, as they axe bound to 
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do in all human intercourse, and there were quarrels, stm^les, and blood- 
shed in the forests, as in all European cities and towns. 

Besides, the colonists quairelled together and with their neighbours of 
other nations. The Dutch crushed the Swedish, and were in turn taken 
and retaJren by the English. And there were the usual wrangles with the 
home government, little preliminaries to the long, fierce struggle that was 
to rage from 1776 to 1783. And yet the general stor^ of this chapter is one 
of benevolence and wisdom unusual in history. 

The Declaration of Independence, which was the thesis of the most im- 
portant of colonial wars, had something of a prototypein the Union of Utrecht 
of 1681, by which twelve Holland provinces declared their independence 
of Spain and stated the grievances that absolved them from allegiance. This 
document has been fully discussed in our history of the Netherlands. The 
Duteh^ who had done so many brave and stuboom things, made a settle- 
ment m America partly for gain, partly an act of war against their invet- 
erate Spanish foe. Land was bought from the Indians and their friendship 
cultivated. The Dutch settlers were quite as religious as the Puritans, 
and had fought far longer and far more bitterly for their creed, but they usually 
showed an easy-^mg tolerance of other opimons that lifted them to a higher 
mental plane. The final overthrow of their authority was, as we shall see, 
due less to the superiority of the English than to peediar conditions of unpre- 
paredness, at the moment of English descent As it was, Dutch civilisation 
^ persisted in many ways in America, and oven their language remains 
to this day in isolated communities of New Jersey. 

It was fortunate for the unity of the colonics that the English should 
obtain the ascendency and force their language upon the settlements. It 
was also fortunate that many ideals of the stout, independent, tolerant Dutch 
mind should have persisted. 

An eloquent brief from the Dutdi has been prepared by Douglas Camp- 
bell.c He justly complains that American histoiy has been written too 
much from the English viewpoint. He finds Puritanism a powerful factor 
m the life of Holland, whose war with Spain was in many ways a Puritan 
war; he insists that Puritanism was, in fact, not a creation of an obscure 
English sect, as people commonly assume, but rather a great Continental 
reaction against ritual religion and social corruption. Ho points out how 
the conception of the Dut^ as a boorish and besotted people is the survival 
of an English insularism, whereas, m fact, they were, according to Motley, ^ 
“the most energetic and quick-witted people of the world,” immed the Yan- 
kees of Europe, alert in mvention of tools and machinery, with an excellent 
internal government, with an advanced .state of personal liberty. Their 
education was of a high grade, and Leyden, to commemorate its relief from 
the famous siege, instead of celebrating with fireworks or statues, built a 
splendid university. In 1609 Holland had about the same population as 
England, and far greater wealth. In the sixteenth century the Dutch emi- 
grated to England by the thousand, settling thickly in the regions where 
me Separatist church had its beginning. 

During the sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for them to learn the conditions of Dutch liberty, so different from 
the conditions then existent in intolerant aristocracy - ridden England. 
Campbell claims that the Puritans brought from Holland the public school 
idea, and that its first establishment in America was by the Dutch settlers; 
that the Articles of Confederation, the written constitution, the organisar 
tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the public 
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prosecutor, public examination of vritnesses, the relief of an acquitted prisoner 
from costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of deeds and 
mortgages, the freedom of reli^on and press, the education of girls as well 
as Iwys, the absence of primogeniture, prison reforms, and, indeed, the whole 
spirit of American society, so radically different from the English of that day, 
had their origin jn Holland. John Fiske & wisely calls attention to the many 
exa^erations of such & view and points out the larger element of personal 
liberty in the English colonies, and yet, though Campbell’s book is rather a 
brief than a judgment, it is in effect a salutary protest against making En^and 
too much the mother-cbuntry of America. 

Even in the foundation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony, 
Campbell emphasises the fact that Pern’s mother was a Dutch woman ana 
that Penn knew the Dutch language 
well and spent years of travel and 
residence imder Dutch influence. 

When the short-lived Swedish col- 
ony came to America it was in 
boats hired from the Dutch, and 
the whole idea came from the 
Dutch brain of the discontented 
TJssellinx. 

This colony had been the dream 
of Gustavus Adolphus, but he did 
not live to see it made reality. 

“New Sweden,” like New Amster- 
dam, was purchased from the Indians 
and the relationship was generally 
pleasant. But gradually friction 
with Dutch neighbours brought 
down wrath and final capture. 

The Swedes were absorbed later 
into the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. The brief life of the 
settlement reminds one of the van- 
iriied legendary colonies the Scan- 
dinavians planted centuries before. 

By 1600 the race of bold Norse 
sea-rovers had died out, and left 
the colony to come over in boats 
hired from Holland. Later, after 
tile United States had been well 
established, Swedes and Norwegians both a^ain flocked over in large num- 
bers, settling in the middle west and ^ving certain localities a distinct 
foreim nature. 

The Quakers were in some waj^s Puritans. They were an offshoot of 
the same reaction, though their policy of peace at any price was distinctly 
different from that of &e Puritans, at whose hands the Quakers suffered 
bitter treatment for a time, notably in Massachusetts, as already described. 
In spite of their policy of non-resistance, however, they had sturdiness enou^ 
of dharacter and high enough sense of equality to establish a firm foundar 
tion in a wilderness. If mw wotdd not resist, neither would thw yield. 
And of one of them, William Peon, John Fiske & is moved to say, “ Tme lum 
for all in all, he was by far the greatest among the founders of American 
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eonunonwealtiba.'’ This chapter is to be devoted to the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Quakers, and others. We shall begin with the first to axrive.“ 


TOE FIEST DUTCH COLONIES 

# 

# 

As the county on the Hudson had been discovered by an agent of the 

g utch East India Company, the right of possession was claimed for the 
nited Provinces; and in the very year in which Hudson perished (1610), 
merchants of Amsterdam fitted out a ship with various merchandise to traffic 
^th the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and was renewed. When 
Aigall, in 1613, returning from his piratical excursion against the French 
gttlement at Port Eoyal, entered the waters of New YoA, he found three 
^fOur rude hovels,^ already erected on the island of Manhattan, as a, sum- 
r shelter for the few Dutch mariners and fur traders, whom private enter- 
se had stationed there. His larger force made him for the tune the lord 
' the harbour, and in Tirginia he boasted of having subjected the establish- 
i^ents of Holland to the authority of England; but the Dutch, as he retired, 
t^iinued thdx profitable traffic, and even remained on Manhattan during 
tS® winter. 

’ ' Had these early navigators in the bays around New York anticipated 
UlS future, they might have left careful memorials of their voyages. The 
t^tes general had assured to the enterprising a four years* monopoly of trade 
frith newly discovered lands (March 27th, 1614) ; and a company of mer- 
“iants, forming a partnerdup,' but not a corporation, availed themselves 
the privilege. Several ship, in consequence, sailed for America; and from 
,_te imperfect and conflicting statements we may infer, that perhaps in 1614, 
fite first, rude fort was erected, probably on the southern point of Manhattan 
jfewnd; and the name of an island east of the soxmd still keeps the record 
that Adrian Blok sailed through the East river, discovered Long Island 
tu be an island, and examined the coast as far as Cap Cod. The discovery 
of Cdnnecticut river is undoubtedly due to the Dutch; the name of its first 
Eittopan navigator is uncertain. [It was probably Block.] That in 1616 
the settlement at Albany began, on an island just below the present city, 
is placed beyond a doubt by existing records. It was the remote port of the 
Indian trader, and was never again abandoned. Yet at this early period 
there was no colony; not a single family had emigrated; the only Europeans 
on the Hudson were commercial agents and their subordinates. The Pil- 
grimSj in planning their settlements, evidently esteemed the country unap- 

n ria,ted; and to the English mariner, the Hollanders were faadwn only 
aving a trade in Hudson’s river. As yet the United Provinces made 
no claim to the territory. 

The cause of ihe tardy progress of colonisation is to be sought in the parties 
which divided the states. The independence of Holland had brought wi& 


P As we hsye stated m our chapter oa Virrima, the long-accepted statement that Angsll 
went to New Netherlands is branded as false oy some recent authonties. In 164S the so* 
called Plantagenet « stated that Argali and Dale returning from Canada landed at 
Isle in Hudson^s nver, ^here they found four houses built, and a pretended Dutch gov- 
ernor under the West India Company's of Amsterdam share or part, who kept trading boats 
and trucking with the Indians " The discovery of ofhcial correspondence between the Vir- 
ginian and Dnglish governments proves, according to Femow,f that Argali never touched 
^ New Netherlands, though in 1621 he so planned; indeed by the very knowledge that the 
Dutch were there demurre in their preceding was caused." Fiske,2f however, accepts 
the ongmal story without comment.] 
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it no elective franchise for the people; the municipal officers were mther 
named by the stadtholder, or were self-elected, on the principle of dose cor- 
porations. The munidpal officers dected delegates to the provincial states; 
and these ^ain, a representative to the states general. The states, the true 
representetive of a fixed commercial aristocracyj resisted tiie tendendes to 
popular iimovations with a unanimity and dedsion never equalled even in 
the strugde of the En^h parliament against reform; and the same instinct 
which led the Romans to elevate Juliiw Csssar, the commons of England to 
sustain Henry VII, the^Danes to confer hereditary power on the descendants 
of Frederic III, the Frefich to substitute absolute for feudal monarchy, induced 
the people of Holland to favour the ambition of the stadtholder. This ciivi'^ 
don of ;parties extended to every question of domestic politics, theology^ and 
international intercourse. ^ The friends of the stadtholder asserted sovereignty 
for the states gmeral; while the party of Olden Bameveld and Grotius, wim 
^ater r^on in point of historic facts, claimed sovereignty exdudvdy for 
tire provincial assemblies. Prince Maurice desired continued warfare with 
Spain, and favoured colonisation in America; the aristocratic party, fearing 
the increase of executive power, opposed colonisation because it mi^t lead 
to new collisions. Thus the Calvinists, popular enthusiasmj and the stadt- 
holder were arrayed against the provincial states and municipal authorities. 
The colonisation of New York by the Dutch depended on the i^ue of the 
Struve; and the issue was not long doubtful. The excesses of pofitieal 
ambition, disguised under the forms of religious controversy, led to violent 
counsels. Olden Bameveld and Grotius were taken into custody, and the 
selfishness of tyranny not only condenmed the first political writer of the 
age to imprisonment for life, but conducted an old man of threescore, years 
and twelve, the most venerable of the patriots of Holland, to the scaffold. 

These events hastened the colonisation of Manhattan." That the river 
Hudson for a season bore tiie name of Prince Maurice, implies his favour tq 
those who harboured there. A few weeks after the first acts of violence, 
in November, 1618, the states general gave a limited act of incorporation 
to a company of merchants; yet the conmtions of the charter were not invit- 
ing, and no organisation took place. But after the triumph over intestine 
commotions, while the Netherlands weie displa 3 dng unparalleled energy in 
their foreign relations, the scheme of a West India company was revived. 
The Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chartered companies; 
the states would never undertake the defence or fortign possessions. 

The Dutch West India Company, which became the sovereign of the 
central portion of the United States, incorporated (June 3rd, 1621), for twenty- 
four years, with a pledge of a renewal of its charter, was invested, on the 
part of the Netherlands, with the exclusive privilege to traffic and plant 
colonies on the coast of Africa from the tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good 
Hope; on the coast of America, from the straits of Magellan to the remotest 
north. England, in its patents, made the conversion of the natives a prom- 
inent purpose; the Dutch were chiefly intent “on promoting tr^e.” "pie 
Engflsh charters gave protection to the political ri^ts of the colonists against 
the proprietaries; the Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed 
no tnought on colonial representation ; the company, subject to the approval 
of the states general, had absolute power over its oossessions. The charge of 
New Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. The government 
of the whole was intrusted to a board of nineteen. 

Thus did the little nation of merchants ^ve away continents; and the 
corporate company, invested 'with a claim to more than a hetni^here, gradu- 
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ally culled from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guinea, Brazil, and 
New Netherlands. Colonisation on the Hudson was ndther the motive nor 
the main object of the establishment of the Dutch West India Company; the 
territory of the New Netherlands was not described either in the cliartcr or 
at tliat time in any pubEc act of the states general, which neither made a 
formal specific grant nor offered to guarantee the ^anquil possession of a 
sinfde foot of land. The company was to lay its own plans, and provide for 
its own protection.^ 

Yet the period of the due organisation of the company was the epoch of 
zealous efforts at ooloixisation. The name of the southern county and cape 
of New Jersey stiE attests the presence of ComoEus Mey, who not only viated 
Manl^ttan (1623), but entering the bay,, and ascending the river of Delaware, 
known as the South Eiver of the Dutch, took possession of the territory. 
On Timber creek, a stream that enters the Delaware a few nules below Cam- 
den, he built Port' Nassau. The country from the southern shore of Dela- 
ware bay to New Holland or Cape Cod became known as New Netherlanck.^ 

Mey was succeeded by Verhtdst, who arrived with three ships, brining 
out horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, with a number of new settlers. Next 
year Peter Minuit was appointed director. The island of Manhattan, “rocky 
and full of trees.” was purchased of the Indians in 1626 for sixty guilders, about 
twenty-four doUars, and a block-house, surrounded by a palisade of cedars, 
was erected at its southern extremity, and caEed Fort Amsterdam. About 
this fort, the headquarters of the colony, a Ettle viEago slowly grew uji — 
rudiment of the present metropolis of Now York. Six farms wore laid out on 
Manhattan Island; and specimens of the harvest were sent to HoUoncl in 
proof of the fertiEty of the soil,* 

Reprisals on Spanish commerce were the great object of the West India 
Company; the North American colony was, for some years, little more than 
an inconriderable establishment for trade, where Indians, even from tho St. 
Lawrence, exchanpd beaver-^kins for European manufactures. The Spanish 
prizes, taken by the chartered privateers on a single occasion in 1628, were 
almost eightyfold more valuable than the whole amount of exports from 
New Netherlands for the four [preceding years. 

In 1627 there was a first interchange of courtesies with the Pilgrims. 
De Hazier [or De Rasieres], the second in command among the Dutch, went 
as envoy to Plymouth (October 4th), On the south of Cape Cod ho was met 
by a boat from the Old Colony, and “honourably attended with tho noise of 
trumpets.” A treaty of friendship and commerce was proposed. The Pfl- 
grims, who had English hearts, questioned the title of the Dutch to the banks 
of the Hudson, and recommended a treaty with England; the Dutch, with 
greater kmdne®, advised their old friends to remove to the rich meadow 
on the Connecticut. Harmony prevailed. “Our children after us,” said the 
PilgriBM, “shaU never forget the good and courteous entreaty which we 
found in your country, and shaE desire your prosperity forever.” Such was 
the tenediction of Pljonouth on New Amsterdam; at the same time, the 
PEgrims, rivals for the beaver trade, begged the Dutch not to send thrir 
skiffs into the Narragansett 

These were the rude beginnings of New York. Its first age was the age 
of hunters and Indian traders; of traffic in the skins of otters and beavers; 
when the native tribes were employed in the pursuit of game, and the yachts 

[* FiskcZ> says epigrammatically, It was not government of the people, by the people, 
and for tho pemjlc; but it was government of the people^ by the director and council, for 
the West India Company/'] 
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of the Dutch, in quest of furs, penetrated every bay, and bosom, and inlet 
from Narragansett to the Delaware. It was the day of straw roofs, aad 
wooden chimneys, and windmills. 

THE CHASTEB OF PBXTDAL AND COMMEECJIAIi LIBEETIES 

The experiment inVeucM institutions followed. While the company of 
meichant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises hke princes, were 
conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by thdr successes, 
pouring^ the wealth of ».^erica into the lap of the Netherlands, the states 
general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a coundl 
of nine ; and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges for patrons 
who detired to plant colonies in New Netherlands. 

The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions 
of the_ Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the 
lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his own 
account, as much land as he could cultivate was promised; but emigration 
was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of the soil. 
The boors in Holland enjoyed as yet no political franchises, and were equally 
destitute of the mobility which is created by the consciousness of poutical 
importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to owe its 
tenants. He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty souls 
became lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute property the 
lands he might colonise. Those lands might extend sixteen miles m length; 
or, if they lay upon both tides of a river, aght miles on each bank, stretching 
as far into the interior as the situation naight require ; yet it was stipulated 
that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, 
the institution of their government would rest with the patroon, who was to 
exorcise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. The schoolmaster and the 
minister were praised as detirable ; but no provition was made for their main- 
temuice. The selfish spirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any 
woollen, or linen, or cotton fabric; not a web might be woven, not a shuttle 
thrown, on penalty of esdle. To impair ,the monopoly of the Dutch manu- 
facturers was punishable as a perjury! The company, moreover, pledged 
itself to furnish the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily provided, 
unless the traffic should prove lucrative. The Me of Manhattan, as the 
chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 

Tlris charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation; 
its directors and agents immediately appropriated to themselves the most 
valuable portions of the territory. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopen to the mouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory 
more than thirty miles long was now ratified by a deed, and duly recor^d 
(July 15th, 1630). This is the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises 
the soil of -the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At 
the same time, five Indian chiefs, in retxim for parcels of gpods, conveyed 
the land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Eensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase 
was extended twelve miles farther to the south. ^ 

[‘Fernowl is inclined to doubt that “this abortive attempt of establishing the coiony 
of ZwanendlM” deserves the credit of founding the state of De&waie.] 
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mST COLONIES ON TOE DELAWAEB AND ON TOE CONNBCnOUT (l631 A.D.) 

The tract of land acquired by Godyn and his associates was immediately 
colonised. The first settlement in Delaware, older than any in Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey, was undertaken by Godyn, Van Rengselaer, Bloemaert, and 
the historian De Laet (1630). De Vries, » the historian of the voy^, was its 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was intended to 
cover the southern shore of Delaware Bay with fields of wheat and tobacco. 
Embarking from the Toxel (December 12th), in vessels laden with stores of 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural implements, he reached the bay in 1631, 
«aid on the soil of Delaware, near Lewiston, planted a colony of more than 
thirty souls.^ The voyage of De Vries was the cradling of a state. That 
Delaware exists as a separate commonwealth is due to the colony of De Vries. 
According to Endish rule, occupancy was necessary to complete a title to 
Ihe wilderness. The Dutch now occupied Delaware; and Harvey, the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in a grant of commercial privileges to Claybome, recognised 
“ the adjoining plantations of the Dutch,” De Vnes ascended the Delaware 
as far as the site of Philadelphia; Fort Nassau had been abandoned; the 
bolony in Delaware was as yet the only European settlement within the bay. 

After more than a year’s residence in America, De Vries returned to 
Holland; but Osset, to whose care he committed the colony, could not avoid 
contests with the Indians. A chief lost his life ; the relentless spirit of revenge 
prepared an ambush, which ended in the murder of every emigrant. At 
the close of the year, De Vries, revisiting the New World, found the soil 
whiA he had planted strewn with the bones of his countrymem 

Thus Delaware was reconquered by the natives; and before the Dutch 
could renew their claim, the patent granted to Baltimore gave them an 
English competitor. From the wreclm of his colony, De Vries sailed to 
Virginia, and as, in the following spring, ho arrived at Now Amsterdam, he 
found Worter van TwUler, the second governor of the colony, already in the 
harbour. Quarrels had broken out among the agents, and between the agents 
and their employers; the discontented Minuit had been displaced, and the 
colony had not prospered. The historian of Long Island records no regular 
occupation of lands on that island till throe years after the arrival of Van 
Twilfer. 

The rush of Puritan emigrants to New England had quickened the move- 
ments of the Dutch on the Connecticut, which they undoubtedly were the 
first to discover and to occupy. The soil round Hartford was purchased of 
the natives,_ and a fort was erected (January 8th, 1633) on land within the 
present limits of that city, some montiis before the pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony raised their block-house at Windsor, and more than two years before 
the people of Hooker and Haynes began the Commonwealth of Connecticut. 
To whom did the_ country belong? Should a log-hut and a few stra^ling 
soldiers seal a teiritory against other ©nigrants? The Englidx planters wete 
on a soil over which England had ever claimed the sovereignty, and of which 
the Englirii monarch had made a grant, they were there witii their wives 
and children, and they were there forever. It were a sin, said they, accorc^g 
to De Vnes,» to leave so fertile a land unimproved. Altercations continued 
for years. 

The Dutch fort long remained in the hands of the Dutch West India 
Company; but it was surrounded by English towns At last the swarms of 
the English in Connecticut grow so numerous as not only to overwhelm the 
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feeble settlement at Hartford, but, under a grant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In the second year 
of the government of William Kieft (1640^, the arms of the Dutch on the 
east end of Long Island were thrown down in derision, and a fool's head set 
in their place.? 

OHE FOtTNMNG OF NEW SWEDEN (1638 A.D.) 

It was not against English encroadiments alone that the Dutch of New 
Netherlands had to conl^d. Ussellinx, the original projector of the Dutch 
West India Company^ dissatisfied at his treatment by those who had availed 
thanselves of his projects, had looked round for a new patron. To Gustavus 
Adolphus,^ king of Sweden, greatly distinguished a few years afterwards by 
his victories in (lermany, which saved the Protestants of that empire from 
total ruin and raised Sweden to a high pitdh of temporary importance, Ussel- 
lmx_ proposed a plan for a Swedidi trading company. This plan ihe king 
inclined to favour [the king himself pledging 400,000 daler], and a charter 
for such a company was presently issued [June 14th, 1626]. But the scheme 
was cut short by the breaking out of me German war, and the imtimely 
death of the hero of the north at the victorious battle of Lutzen. The plan 
of Ussellinx, or a portion of it, was revived by Peter Micuit, whom we nave 
formerly seen director of New Netherlands, and who, after Jiis recall from 
that government, went to Sweden, where he was patronised by the celebrated 
Oxenstioma,_ minister of Queen (Christina, the daughter of Gustavus. Ikir^ 
nished, by his assistance, with an armed vessel, the of Colmar \K(drim‘ 
Nychm\ a tender called the Qnffin [Grvpe/ril, and fifty men, Minuit set sail 
late in 1637 to establish a Swedish settlement and trading ]^t in America. 
He touched at Jamestown, in Virginia, took in wood and water, and, during 
a stay of ten days, endeavoured to purchase a cargo of tobacco, but refused 
to sliow his papers, or to state the object of his voyage, which was likely to 
conflict with the claims of the English as well as of the Dutch. Afterwards, 
in April, 1638, when he entered the Delaware, he told the Dutch traders 
whom he met that his visit was only temporary. But presently he bought 
of the Indians a tract of land near the head of the bay, on the west shore, 
where he built a fort called Christina, in honour of the Swedish queen — ^first 
commencement of the colony of New Sweden. 

Kieftj the director of New Netherlands, greatly dissatisfied at this intru- 
sion, maintained, in repeated protests, that the whole South river and bay, 
as Minuit well knew, belonged to the Dutch, having been in their possession 
many years, “ above and below beset with their forts apd sealed with their 
blood.” But to these protests Minuit paid no attention. He presently sailed 
for Sweden, leaving a garrison behind of twenty-four men, well supplied with 
arms, ^oods, and provisioiis. Not strong enou^ to attack the Swedish fort, 
or unwilling to take the responsibility, Kieft rMerred the subject to the com- 
pany. Sweden, then at the head of the Protestant interest in Europe, was a 
powerful state, collision with which was not to bo risked, and the company 
did not authorise interference with the Swedish settlers. The wiser cou^ 
was adopted of seeking to raise the Dutch province from a mere trading 
station to a prosperous colony. A proclamation was issued in September, 
offering free trade to New Netherlands in the company’s ships, and transpor- 
tation thither to all wishiag to go.* 

Meantime tidings of the loveliness of the country had been borne to 
Scandinavia, and tihe peasantry of Sweden and of Finland longed to exchange 
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their lands in Europe for a settlement on the Delaware. Emulation increased ; 
at the last considerable expedition, there were more than a hundred families 
eager to embark for the land of promise, and unable to obtain a passage in 
the crowded vessels The plantations of tho Swedes were gradually extended ; 
and to preserve the ascendency over tho Dutch, who renewed their fort at 
Nassau, Prints, the governor, m 1643 ostablislxod his residence in Tinicum, 
a few miles Mow Philadelphia. A fort, constructed of vast hemlock logs, 
defended the island; and houses began to cluster in its neighbourhood. 

Pennsylvania was, at last, occupied by Europeans; that commonwealth, 
like Delaware, traces its lineage to tho Swedes, who had planted a suburb of 
Philadelphia before William Penn became its proprietary. The banks of the 
Delaware from the ocean to the falls were known as New Sweden. The few 
English families within its limits, emigrants from New England, allured by 
tiae beauty of the climate and the opportumty of Indian traffic, were either 
driven from the soil, or submitted to Swedi^ jurisdiction. 

While the limits of New Netherlands were narrowed by competitors on 
the east and on the south, and Long Island was soon to be claimed by the 
agent of Lord Stirling, the colony was almost annMated by the vengeance 
of the neighbouring Algonquin tnbes.9 

WARS mm THE INDIANS, (1640-1044 A.D.) 

, The Earitans, a tribe on the west shore of the Hudson, were accused of 
having attacked a Dutch bark with design to rob it. They were also sus- 
pected, falsely it would seem, of stealing hogs from Staten Island. On those 
grounds, an expedition was sent against than, their crops were ravaged, and, 
m spite of the orders of Van Tienhoven, the leader, several warriors were 
barbarously killed. The Raritans amused the director with proposals of 
peace, but took the opportunity to attack Staten Island (July, 1641), whore 
they killed four of De Vries’ servants, and burned his buildings. Kieft per- 
suaded some of the neighbouring tribes to assist him, by offering ten fadioms 
of wampum for the head of every Raritan. That tnbe was soon induced to 
make peace; but, meanwhile, a new quarrel had broken out. 

Twenty years before, the servants of Director Minuit had murdered an 
Indian warrior, upon whose infant nephew, according to the notions of the 
Indians, the duty devolved of revenging his uncle’s death. The nephew, 
now grown up, had performed that duty by killing an inoffensive old Dutch- 
man. The minderer was demanded, but his tribe, who dwelt up tho Hudson 
about Tappan, refused to give him up, on the ground that, in revenging his 
uncle’s death, he had done only what He ought. 

The director summoned a meeting of masters of boweries and heads of 
families (August 28th) to consult what should be done. As the harvest 
was not yet gathered, they advised to protract matters by again dftTnfl.ndiTig 
murderer, but, meanwhile, to prepare for an expedition. To assist in 
these preparations, a board of “Twelve Men” was appointed by the com- 
monalty (Januaiy 21st, 1642). This popular board presently turned thrir 
attention to civil affaire Kieft’s council consisted only of himaftlf and La 
Montrigne, a Huguenot gentleman, Eieft having two votes. The Twelve 
Men desired that the number of counsellors mi^t be increased to five; they 
asked local magistrates for the villages, and offered several other suggestions, 
to which the director at first seemed to lend a favourable ear, but ne soon 
issued a proclamation, forbidding the board, “on pain of corporal punish- 
ment,” to meet again without bos express permission, such meetings “ tend- 
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ing to the serious injury both of the country and our authority.” Thp 
Indians asked for peace, promising to give up the murderer. 

A new difficulty presently arose. One of the Hackensacks, a tribe on the 
Hudson opposite Ma nh attan, had been made drunk by some colonists, and 
then robbed. In revenge, he killed two Dutchmen. The chiefs offered 
wampum by way of a^nement, remonstrating, at the same time, against 
the practice of selling brandy to their people, as having been the cause of 
the present difficulty. Kieft, like Massachusetts in the case of the Pequots, 
would be content with nothing but blood. Whilst this dispute was still 
pendmg, the Mohawks attacked the late hostile tribe about Tappan. They 
fled for refuge to the Dukh, who took pity on them, and gave them food; 
and they soon scattered in various directions, the greater part joining the 
Hackensacks. There had been all along at New Amsterdam a peace party, 
headed by De Vries, who counselled patience and forbearance, and insisted 
on the necessity of keeping on good terms with the Indians, and a war party, 
led by Secretary Van Tienhoven, restless, passionate, and eager fdr blood. 
At a Shrovetide feast, warm with wine, Kieft was persuaded by some leaders 
of the more violent party to improve the present opportunity to punish the 
Indians so lately entertained at New Amsterdam for not having fulfilled their 
former promise to give up the murderer. In spite of the remonstrances 
of Bogardus, La Montaigne, and Do Vries, two companies were fitted out, 
one of soldiers, under Sergeant Rodolf, the other of volunteers, headed by 
a cliief instigator of the expedition, one of the late Twelve Men, Maryn 
Adriaenson, once a freebooter in the West baches. There were two encamp- 
ments of the Indians, against which these two companies proceeded, “m 
full confidence,” so their commission says, “that God would crown thar 
resolution with success.” 

Tie Indians, taken utterly by surprise, and supposing themselves attacked 
by the fonnidable Mohawks, hardly made any resistance. De Vries * teUs 
us, that, being that niglit at tlie director’s house, he distinctly heard the 
shrieks of tlie victims sounding across the icy river. Warriors, old men, 
women, and dnldrcn were slain without mercy, to the number of eighty or 
^moro. Babes, fastened to the pieces of bark which the Indian women use 
'as cradles, were thrown into the water, and the miserable mothers, who 
plunged in after tliem, prevented by tire Dutch party from relanding, per- 
ished with their infants. The wounded who remained alive the next morn- 
ing were killed in cold blood, or thrown into the river. Thirty, however, 
wore taken prisoners and carried the next day to New Amsterdam, along 
with the heads of several others. 

Housed by these injuries, eleven petty tribes, some on the mainland, 
and the others on Long Island, united to make war on the Dutch, whose 
scattered boweries now extended thirty miles to the east, twenty miles north, 
and as far south from Now Amsterdam. The houses were burned, the cattle 
Idlled, the men slain, and several women and children made prisoners. _ The 
Indians, partially supplied with firearais, and wrought up to the hipest 
pitch of rage and fury, were truly formidable. The terrified and ruined 
colonists (led on all sides into New Amsterdam Roger Williams J was there 
(March Ist) on his fimt voyage to England, “Mine eyes saw the flames pf 
their towns,” he writes, “the frights and hurries of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and tlic present removal of all that could to Holland.” 

A fast was proclaimed. Tie director, assailed with reproaches and in 
danger of being deposed, was obliged to take all the settlers into the com- 
pany’s service for two months. 
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' The Indians, satiated -with revenge, soon naade advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, wMch the Dutch eagerly met. De Vries proceeded to Rockaway, 
where an interview was had with one of the principal hostile chiefs. He 
was persuaded, with several of his warriors, to visit New Amsterdam, and 
a treaty of peace was speedily arranged (March 26th, 1643). A month alter, 
the Hackensacks and other tribes on the river cam^ into the same arrange- 
ment, But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they went away 
hx no very good humour. 

Shortly after this pacification, Kieft wrote to the commistioners for the 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating than on their recent union. 
He complained, however, of certain misrepresentations lately made to the 
Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hu^ Peters, the Massar 
chusetts agent, and he desired to know whether the commissioners intended 
to uphold the people of Connecticut in thtir “insufferable wrongs,” especaally 
treatment of the Dutch residents at the fort of Good Hope, The com- 
mistionefrs, at thdr next meeting, in September, sent back, in reply, a whole 
batch of complaints on the part of Connecticut and New Haven, to which 
Kieft rejoined, vindicating the Dutch title to the shores of the sound. 

'Whilst the director was engaged m this controversy. New Amsterdam 
was visited by Sir Edmund Plowden, whose grant of Now Albion has been 
mentioned in a former chapter. But the “Albion knights,” as thoy were 
called in the charter, had no moans to enforce thoir pretensions, and the earl- 
palatine presentiy retired to Virginia, without any attempt at tho conver- 
sion of the twenty-three kings of Charles or Delaware river, set forth in the 
patent as the great object of the grant. 

Meanwhile, the Indian war broke out anew. A tribe on the Hudson, 
north of the Highlands, wMch had taken no share in the former war, attacked 
and nlundered a Dutch canoe coming from Fort Orange, laden with furs. 
The frontier boweries were again assailed bv a new confederacy of seven tribes, 
some of them inhabitants of the mainland and others of Long Hand. The 
colony of Aehter Oul, behind Newark bay, was completely ruined. So were 
Vredeland and Newtown. It was at this time that Mrs. Anne Hutchinson 
was slain, with all of her family, except a granddaughter taken prisoner. 
The Lady Moody^s settlement at Gravesend was also attacked; but she had 
a guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. 

In this emergency the commonalty had again been resorted to, A meet- 
ing of the inhabitants had been called by the director, and a board of “Eight 
Men” appointed (September 13th) to aid and advise in the conduct of the war. 
To prevent the English settlers from leaving the province, :Mty or more were 
taken into the company’s pay, the commonalty having agreed to meet a third 
of the expense. Underhill, one of the heroes of the Pequot war, whose for- 
mer residence in Holland had made him familiar with the Dutch language, 
and who h^ lately removed to Stamford, was appointed to command me 
Dutch soldiers. Application was also made at New Haven, through Under- 
hill and AUerton, a New England merchant who had removed from Plymouth 
to Manhattan, for an auxihary force of a hundred and fifty men; but the 
people of that colony hM not foigotten their expulsion from the Delaware ; 
they doubted also the justice of me quarrel, and, on that ground, refused 
their aid. The Eight Men, in an appeal to Holland (October 24th), ^ve 
an affecting account of the wretched condition of the colony. The inhaU- 
tants, driven from their boweries, of which only three remained on the idand 
of Manhattan, were mostly clustered in straw huts about a ruinous and 
hardly tenable fort, themselves short of provisions, and their cattle in danger 
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of starving. A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where Wall street 
now runs, was pre^tly erected as a protection for New Ainsterdam. 

Several expeditions against the Indians were meanwhile undertaken. 
Councillor La Montaigne, with a force of three companies, Dutch buigheis 
under Captain Kuyter, English colonists under Lieutenant Baxter, and Dutch 
soldiers under Sergean^; Cock, crossed to Staten Island. The Indians l^pt 
out of the way, but tbJtir village was burned, and several hundred bushds 
of com were destroyed. The same party proceeded soon after in three yachts 
against the Indians near Stamford, who had committed great ravages. They 
landed at Greenwich. ' The invaders marched some forty miles into the 
country in January, 1644, killed an Indian or two, took prisoners some 
women and children, destroyed a little com, set fire to the forts, and returned 
to New Amsterdam. 

, Another expedition was directed against a tribe on Long Island, hitherto 
esteemed friendly, but recently accused of secret hostilities. The Dutch had 

e 'ven the name of Hemstede to the district inhabited by this tribe. La 
bntaigne sailed with a hundred and twenty men, Dutch soldiers tmder 
Cock. English led by Underhill, and burghers under Pietersen. Underhill, 
with eighteen men, marched against the smaller village, and La Montaigne, 
with the main body, against tne other. Both parties were completely suc- 
c^sful. They took the villages by surprise, and, with the loss of only one 
kfiled and three wounded, mew upwards of a hundred Indians. But the 
victory was disgraced by atrocious cruelties on two Indian prisoners, hacked 
to pieces with knives in the streets of New Amsterdam. 

Captain Underhill, having been sent to Stamford to reconnoitre, was de- 
spatched in February, with Ensign Van Dyck and a hundred and twenty men, 
m three yachts, upon a new enterprise against the Indians in that neigh- 
bourhood. He landed at Greenwich, and, after a tedious march in the snow, 
crossing on the way a rocky hill, and fording two rivers, silently approached 
the Indian village by moonlight. A large number of Indians, assembled 
to celebra^ some festival, made a desperate resistance ; but, after an hour’s ' 
fighting, during which many Indians were slain, the village was set on fire, 
and all the horrors of the Pequot massacre were renewed. It was said that 
five hundred perished in the battle or the flames. The victors dept on the 
field. Fifteen had been wounded, but none killed They reached Stamford 
the next day at noon, where they were kindly entertained by the English 
settlors, and, two days after, arrived at New Amsterdam, where a public 
thanks^vlng was ordered. 

Some of the hostile tribes now asked for peace, but others still continued 
the war. The Dutch West India Company, made bankrupt by the expenses 
of military operations in the Brazils, had been quite unable to afford any 
assistance, and a bill for 2,622 guilders, $1,046, drawn upon it by the director, 
wMoh some of the New England traders at Manhattan had cashed, came back 

E rotested. The director imposed an exdse duty on wine, beer, brandy, and 
eaver. Though no aid could be obtained from Holland, unexpected but 
opportune asristance arrived from Cura^oa, in a body of a hundred and 
thirty soldiers lately expelled from Brazil, where the Portuguese had risen 
against the Dutch. The inhabitants of Curagoa, who did not need, and had 
no means to maintain these soldiers, sent them to New Amsterdam; and 
tiieir arrival enabled Kieft to dismiss, but “in the most civil manner,” the 
!^^h auxiliaries hitherto employed. These soldiers “were billeted on the 
inhabitants, and the excise duties were continued to provide them with 
clothing. The Bight Men denied the right to levy these taxes, and the brewers 
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resisted; but Kieft insisted on paj^nt. Presently the Ei^t Men appealed 
to Holland in a protest complaining in emphatic terms of Kieft’s conduct 
in the ori^ and progress of the war. The inhabitants also expre^d their 
opinions with much freedom, and the schout-fiscal at New Amsterdam soon 
had his hands.full of prosecutions for defamation of the director’s character. 

Rensselaerswiok, me only portion of the provujice which had escaped 
the ravages of this war, had recdved, in 1642, an accession of settlers, among 
them John Megalapolenas, a “pious and well-learned minister,” to whom 
we are indebted for tiie earliest extant account of the Mohawks. Under the 
gms of the Fort Aurania, but within the jurisdiction of the patroon, a little 
vUlage had sprung up near the bend of the river, and hence familiarly known 
among the inhabitants as the Fwyk^ or Beversfuyk, but officially as Bever- 
wyck, the present Albany. Here a church had been bmlt, and here resided 
Van Ouyler, the president-conunissary; also Van der Donck, graduate of the 
University of Leydai, schout-fiscal of me colony, and author of a description 
of New Netherlands. 

Very jealous of his feudal jurisdiction, aspiring, in fact, to a substantial 
independence, the patroon would grant no l^ds unless the settlers would 
agree to renounce their right of appeal to the authorities at New Amsterdam. 
He was equally jealous of his monopoly of importation ; but Van der Donck, 
unwilling to be esteemed “the worst man in the colony,” especially “as his 
term of office was short,” was rather backward in enforcing the severe laws 
against irregular trade. This lukewarmness produced a violent quarrel 
between him and the zealous Van Ouyler. Van der Donck was even accused 
of secretly fomenting among the inhabitants a spirit of discontent against 
these regulations, represented “as an attempt to steal the broad out of their 
mouths” — a discontent which showed itself not only in a protest against 
Van Ouyler, signed “in a circle,” but even in violent threats against that 
faithful officer’s life. 

A part of the Englitii settlers at Stamford had sought safety from the 
Indians by crossing to Long Island, wherc they commenced a settlement 
at Hempstead November 16th, 1643) under a Dutch patent. Advantage 
was taken of tins peace to obtain some additional cessions on Jjong Island, 
and Vlissengen, now Flushing, was granted (October 16th, 1645), to a com- 
pany of Anabaptist refugees from Massachusetts. 

The settlements about New Amsterdam, almost ruined by the late war, 
could hardly muster a hundred men. Of thirty flourishing boweries, but 
five or six remained. The complaints against Kieft, and the disastrous 
condition of the colony, caused much discussion. It appeared, from a 
statement of accounts, that New Netherlands had cost the company more 
than half a million of guilders ($200,000) over and above all receipts. Kieft 
meanwhile became more and more unpopular. Amongst other stretches of 
authority which made the people of New Netherlands complain that “under 
a king they could not be worse treated,” he had denied the right of appeal 
from his decisions to the authorities in Holland. Even a new set of prose- 
cutions for hbel could not protect the unpopular director from being called 
by very hard names, and tiireatened with still rougher usage whenever he 
should lose the protection of his office. In 1646 he became involved in an 
unfortunate quarrel with Bogardus, the minister, whom he accused of drunk- 
enness in the pulpit. Bogardus retorted from that very pulpit “in the most 
brutal manner,” and followed up the controversy with the greater zeal when 
the recall of Kieft became presently known. 
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THE COVERNORSHIP OP STUYVESANT (1647 A.D.) 

In consequence of the numerous and loud complaints against Eleft, the 
directors of ine West India Company had resolved to intrust the government 
of New Netherlands to^etrus Stuyvesant, the governor of Guracoa, whwn 
the loss_ of a leg at the silge of St. Martin’s, then occupied by the rortugu^, 
had obliged to return to Holland. It was resolved, a^, to remove the remain* 
ing restrictions on the trade of New Netherlands by throwing open the ri|^t 
of imports and exports to free 
competition; but New Amster- 
dam still remained the sole port 
of entrjr. 

Vu^bom and Maryland, the 
two Hnglish colonies on the 
south, numbered, by this time, 
some twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants; New England, on the 
north, counted near as many 
more; while the whole of New 
Netherlands had hardly two or 
three thousand colonists, even 
induding the Swed^ on the 
Delaware. Beverwick was a 
hamlet of ten houses; New 
Amsterdam was a village of 
wooden hutsi with roofs of 
straw, and chimne3rs of mud 
and sticks, abounding in grog- 
diops and places for the sale 
of tobacco and beer. At the 
west end of Long Island were 
six plantations under the jur- 
isdiction of the Dutch, but 
several of them were inhaHted 
chiefly by Englidi, Under the Petbe Stuttosant 

charter of 1 ^, these ^dllages {i6oa-i682) 

enjoyed the privilege of a mag- 
istracy, acting chiefly as a local tribunal, annually selected by the director 
from a triple nomination made by the magistrates of the previous year. 
Officers corresponding to a constable fmd derk were named by the director. 
Even this limited enjoyment of municipal ri^ts did not extend to Ne’^ 
Amsterdam, where the director and fiscal acted as town ma^trates. 

The West India Company was largdy concerned in the slave trade, and 
some daves were imported into New Netherlands. Most of them remained 
the property of the company, and the more trusty and industrious, after a 
certain period of labour, were allowed little farms, paying, in lieu of all other 
service, a stipulated amount of produce ; but this emancipation did not extend 
to the children — a circumstance inexplicable and hi^y displeadng to the 
commonalty of New Netherlands, who could not underetand “how anyone 
bom of a free Christian mother could nevertheless be a dave.” 

Upon the arrival of the new director, Kieft complained of Kuyter and 
Mdyn, patroons of Staten Idand, late leaders of the Eight Men, for dander 
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m thdr protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrary temper and 
the hau^ty airs so common with milita^ officers, took the side of authority, 
and Kuyter and Melyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. They 
seized for Holland along with Eieft and Bogardus, in a ship richly laden with 
tos; trtit, in consequence of having two Jonahs on board — so, at least, Win- 
throp ** thov^ht— fugitives from New England justice^fwho had sought refuge 
at New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to deliver 
up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and Edeft, Bogardus, 
and some eighty others perished — an event “sadly to, be lamented,” as Win- 
throp admits, “on accomt of the calamity,” but which he relates, never* 
t^less, with very evident ^t, as a palpable judgment on New En^and’s 
memies. 

To avoid responsibility, Stuyvesant constituted a board of Nine Men, 
simila r to those of his predecessor, and with similar results. Van der Donck, 
late of Rensselaerswick, who had received, for his services in the treaty with 
ffie Mohawks, the patroonship of Colen Donck, now Yonkers, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649; and in spite of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisoned him, and 
excluded him from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by all 
the Nine Men, addressed to the states-general of Holland, and praying their 
pjiptection, and the substitution of a burgher government for that of the 
company; also a remonstrance sotting forth the grievances of the province, 
afid citing the example of New England, where “neither patroons, nor lords, 
nbr princes are known, but only th.e people.” This a^al was carried to 
Holland by Van der Donck himself. To coimterwork it, Stuyvesant sent after 
him Secretary Van Tienhoven^ fortified with a letter obtained, through Bax- 
ter's mfiuence, from tke English magistrates of Gravesend, testifying to his 
good admimstration. 

BMBBOIIiMENTS WIIS NBW ENaLAND 

Thus entangled at home and attacked in Holland, the director was simul- 
taneously engaged in an embarrassmg correspondence with New England. 
Besides the old matters, the New England commissioners complained loudly 
of the Dutch tariff, and of the selliog of powder and guns to the Indians, 
and of some special grievances committed by; Stuyvesant; who, after repeat- 
edly soliciting an mterview, in a manner which betrayed his weakness, pro- 
ceeded to the house of Good Hope, in September, 1650, to negotiate in person 
with the New England commissioners. The matters in dispute related to 
boundaries, the entertainment of fugitives, and to several specific injuries 
mutually alleged, all of which it was at last agreed to refer to four arbitra- 
tors, all of them/English, two named by Stuyvesant, and two by Hie commis- 
sioners. By their award, all the eastern part of Long Island, composing the 
present county of Suffolk, was assigned to New England. The boundary 
between the Coimecticut colonies and New Netherlands was to begin at Green- 
mch bay, to run northerly twenty miles into the country, and beyond “as 
it diall be agreed”: but nowhere to approach the Hudson nearer than ten 
miles. The Dutch retained their fort of Good Hope, with the lands appur- 
tenant to it; but all the rest of the territory on the river was assigned to 
Connecticut. _ Fugitives were to bo mutually given up. 

The question as to the Delaware, left unsettled, led speedily to new troubles. 
The project of planting on that river was revived at New Haven. A com- 
pany of adventurers bound thither touched at Manhattan, and, relying on 
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the late treaty, aad on. letters from the governors of New Haven and Massa- 
chusetts, freely avowed their purpose. Stuyvesant, however, seized the ship, 
detained the emigrants, and, to strengthen the Dutch interest on the river, 
on the very spot which the New ^ven adventurers had inten^d to occupy, 
and within five i^es of the Swedish fort of Christiana, he built Fort Cadmir, 
on the present site of Castle. This was denounced at New Haven as a 
violation of the treaty ;*and the war which broke out in 1653 between Crom- 
well and the Dutch su^ested the idea of the conquest of New Netherlaju^, 
still tom by internal dissensions. The disarming of Fort Bearen, and the 
imprisonment at New Amsterdam of Van Slechtenhorst, Cuyler's successor 
as commissary, had produced at Rensselaerswick great ill feeling, which 
Stuyvesant ag^vated by assuming jurisdiction over Beverwick as within 
the precinct of the company’s fort. Van der Donck’s complaints, being 
staved off by the company, resulted only in the establishment, in February, 
1653, of a very narrow municipal government for New Amsterdam, eom- 
po^d of two burgomasters and five schepens, of whom, however, the director 
claimed the nomination, while the provincial schout continued to act as city 
schout also. _ Yet even with the board it was not easy to agree either as to 
the revenue it should enjoy or the expenses it ^ould pay — a matter of no 
little interest in the embarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan 
for repairing the city • palisade, and adding a trench and rampart as defences 
against New England invaaon. The obstinacy of Massachusetts became ^e 
safety of the Dutch, as related in the preceding chapter. ^ 


THE DUTCH CONQUEST OP NEW SWEDEN 

With the Swedes, powerful competitors for the tobacco of Virginia and 
the beaver of the Schuylkill, the Dutch were to contend for tho banks of 
the Delaware. In the vicinity of the river, the Swedish company was more 
powerful than its rival; but the whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenfold more populous than New Sweden. From motives of commercial 
security, the Dutch built Fort Casimk, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
New Castle, within five miles of Christiana, near the mouth of the Brandywine. 
To the Swedes this seemed an encroachment; jealousies ensued; and at last 
(1654), aided by stratagem and immediate superionty in numbers, Eising [or 
Rysingh], the Swedish governor, overpowered the garrison. 

The aggression was fatal to the only colony which Sweden had planted. 
The metropolis was exhausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmen 
and soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser- 
vice ; Oxenstiema was no more. Sweden had ceased to awaken fear or inspire 
respect; and the Dutch company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who had 
been absent in the Barbadoes] to “revenge their wrong, to drive the Swedes 
from the river, or compel their submission.” The order was renewed; and 
in September, 1655, the Dutch governor, collecting a force of more than six 
hundred men, sailed into the Delaware with the purpose of conquest. Besist- 
ance was unavailmg. One fort after another surrendered: to Basing hon- 
ourable terms were conceded (September 25th, 1655); the colonists were 
promised the quiet possession of their estates^" and, in defiance of protests 
and the turbulence of the Scandinavians, the jurisdiction of the Dutch was 
established Such was the end of New Sweden,’' the colony that connects 

^Sueb of the Swedes &s oonseated to take an oath of allesianoe were guaranteed the poa- 
sessien of tibeir lands. Those who refused were shipped to Holland. All civil conneotiion with 
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America mtih Gustavus Adolphus and the nations that dturell on the gulf of 
Bothnia. It maintained its distinct existence for a little more than seven- 
teen years, and succeeded in establishing permanent plantations on the Dela- 
ware. The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, widely 
scattered and* blended with emigrants of other lineage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hundred of the present pppulation of the United 
States. At the surrender, they did not much exceed seven hundred souls. 
iVee from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were convulsing the English 
mind, it was only as Protestants that they shared the impulse of the age. 


THE OEOWTH OF NEW AMSTERDAM; ITS COSMOPOLITAN TOLERATION 


The conquest of the Swedish settlements was followed by relations bear- 
ing a near analogy to the provincial system of Home. The West India Com- 
pany desired an ally on its southern frontier; the country above Christiana 
was governed by Stuyvesant’s deputy; whilst the city of Amsterdam became, 
by purchase, in December, 1656, the proprietary of Delaware, from the 
Brandywine to Bombay Hook; and afteiwards, under cessions from the 
natives, extended its Jurisdiction to Cape Henlopen. But did a city over 
govern a province with forbearance? The noble and right honourable lords, 
010 burgomasters of Amsterdam, instituted a paralysing commercial monopoly, 
and required of the colonists an oath of absolute obedience to all their past 
or future commands. But Maryland was free; Virginia governed itself. The 
restless colonists, almost as they landed, and even the soldiers of the garrison, 
fled in troops from the dommion of Ansterdam to the liberties of English 
colonies. The province of the city was almost deserted; the attempt to 
elope was puniaiable by death, and scarce thirty families remained. 

During the absence of Stuyvesant from Manhattan (September, 1655), tho 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes, never reposing confidence m 
the Dutch, made a desperate assault on the colony. In sixty-four canoes, 
they appeared before the town, and ravaged the adjacent country. Tho 
return of the expedition restored confidence. The captives were ransomed, 
and industry repaired its losses. Tho Dutch seemed to have firmly established 
their power, and promised themselves happier years. New Netherlands con- 
soled them for the loss of Brazil. They exulted in the possession of an admi- 
rable territory, that needed no embankments agamst the ocean. They weie 
proud of its vast extent, from New England to Maryland, from the sea to 0io 
great river of Canada, and the remote northwestern wilderness. They sounded 
with exultation tho channel of the deep stream, which was no longer shared 
with the Swedes. Its banks wore more inviting than the lands on tho Amazon. 

Meantime the country near the Hudson gamed by increasing emigration. 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchants; and the policy of 
the government invited them by its good will. If Stuyvesant sometimes 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be reproved by his 
employers. Did he chango the rate of duties arbitrarily? The directors, 
sensitive to commercial honour, charged him “to keep every contract invio- 
late.” Did he tamper with the currency by raising tho nominal value of 
foreim coin? The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did ho attempt to 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rules'^ This also was condemned as 


the raotlicr country was henceforth terminated, but the Swedish Lutheran church, the rights 
and freedom of which were secured by the capitulation, continued to recognize an ecclesias- 
tical dependence on Sweden down to the time of the Amencan Hcvoluiion.^ — H iu>bi!tb.&] 
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unwise and impraeticable. Did he interfere with the merchants by inspeciang 
their accounts? The deed was censured as without precedent “in Christen- 
dom”; and he was ordered to “treat the merehante with kindness, lest they 
return, and the country be depopulated.” Did his zeal for Calvinism lead 
him to persecute Lutherans? He was chid for his bigotry. Did his hatred 
of “the abominable sect of Quakers” imprison and afterward exile the 
blameless Bowne? “Lei every peaceful citizen,” wrote the directors, “enjoy 
freedom of conscience ; this maxim has made our city the asylum for lu^tives 
from every land; tread ip. its steps, and you shall be blessed.” 

Private worship was, therefore, allowed to every religion. Opinion, if 
not yet enfranchised, was already tolerated. The people of Palestine, from 
the destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, were allured 
by the traffic and the candour of the New World ; and not the Saxon and Cfeltic 
races only,^ the children of the bondmen that broke from slavery in Egypt, 
the posterity of those who had wandered in Arabia, and worshipped near 
Calvary, found a home, liberty, and a burial-place on the island of Manhattan.^ 

■ The emigrants from Holland were themselves of the most various lineage; 
for Holland had long been the gathering-place of the unfortunate. Could 
we trace the descent of the emigrants from the Low Coimtries to New Nether^ 
lands, we should be carried not only to the bank of the Rhine and the bor- 
ders of the German Sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from France after 
the massacre of Bartholomew’s eve; and to those earlier inquirers who were 
swayed by the voice of Huss in the heart of Bohemia. New York was always 
a city of the world. Its settlers were relics of the first fruits of the Reformation, 
chosen from the Belgic provinces and England, from France and Bohemia, 
from Germany and Switzerlandj from Piedmont and the Italian Alps. 

The religious sects, which, in the middle ages, had been fostered by the 
municipal liberties of the south of France, were the harbingers of modem 
freedom, and had therefore been sacrificed to the inexorable feudalism of the 
north. After a bloody conffict, the plebeian reformers, crushed by the merci- 
less leaders of the mifitary aristocracy, escaped to the highlands that divide 
France and Italy. It was found, on the progress of the Reformation, _ that 
they had by three centuries anticipated Luther and Calvin. The humcane 
of persecution, which was to sweep Protestantism from the earth, did not 
spare their seclusion; mothers with infants were rolled down the rooks, and 
the bones of mart 3 us scattered on the Alpine mountains. Was there no 
asylum for the pious Waldensians ? The city of Amsterdam (December 19th, 
1656) offered the fugitives a free passage to America, and a welcome reception 
was prepared in New Netherlands for the few who were wiUmg to emigrate. 

The persecuted of every creed and every chme were invited to the colony. 
When the Protestant churches in Rochelle were razed, the Calvinists of that 
city were gladly admitted ; and the French Protestants came in such numbers 
that the public documents were sometimes issued m French as well as in Dutch 
and En^h. Troops of orphans were sometimes shipped for the milder 

P New York was already, indeed from the beginning it had been, a cosmopolitan city 
As H611and was a refuge for all persecuted sects, so representatives of most of them had found’ 
their way to New Amsterdam Even twenty years before, according to Jogues,? the Jesuit 
missionary, not less than eighteen different dialects were spoken m it Refugee Protestants 
from Spanish Flanders, Bohemia, France, and the valleys of the Alps, fugitive sectaries from 
New Efngland, Jews, and even some Catholics, were to be found there. Yet public worship 
was only permitted to the Dutch Reformed churches (progenitors of a now numerous com- 
munion, which, down to the American Revolution, remained ecclesiastically dependent on 
the classis of Amsterdam), to the Swedish Lutherans at the South nver, and to such of the 
English on Long Island as substantially conformed m doctrme and practice to the Established 
Church.— Hildbbth.A] 
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destinies of the New World; a free passage was offered to mechanios; for 
“population was known to be the bulwark of every state. The govern- 
ment of Now Netherlands desired “farmers and labourers, foreigners and 
exiles, men inured to toil and penury.” The colony increased; children 
swarmed in eVory village; the new year and the month of May were wel- 
comed with noisy frolics; new modes of activity w^ devised ; lumber was 
shipped to Franco ; the whale pursued off the coast ; the vine, the mulberry 
planted; flocks of sheep as well as cattle were multiplied; and tile, so long 
imported from Holland!, began to be manufactured near Port Orange. New 
Arnsterdam could, in 1664^ boast of stately buildings, and almost vied with 
Boston. “This happily situated province,” said its inhabitants, “may 
become the granjiry of our fatherland; should our Netherlands be wasted 
grievous wars, it will offer our coimtrymen a safe retreat; by God’s bless- 
ing, we shall in a few years become a mi^ty people.” 


AnaiCAN SLAVES IN NEW NETHERLANDS 

Thus did various nations of the Caucaaan race as^t in coloiuang the 
central states. The African also had his portion on the Hudson. The West 
India Company, whidi sometimes transported Indian captives to the West 
Indies, having large establislimcnts on the coast of Guinea, at an early day, 
in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and contmuod the negro slave- 
trade without remorse. We have seen Elizabeth of England a partner in 
the commerce, of which the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, w^re dis- 
tinguished patrons; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to own shares in 
a slave-ship, to advance money for the outfits, and to participate in the returns. 
In proportion to population. New York had imported as many Africans as 
Vir^nia. That New York is not a slave-state like Carolina is due to dimate, 
and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvesant was instructed 
to use every exertion to promote the sale of negroes. They were imported 
sometimes by way of the West IndieSj often directly from Guinea, and were 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder. The average price was less than 
one hundred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the traffic was not stnctly 
enforced; and a change of policy sometimes favoured the export of negroes to 
the English colonies. The enfranchised negro might become a freeholder. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLES FOR POPULAR LIBERTY 

With the Africans came the African institution of abject slavery; the large 
migrations from Connecticut engrafted on New Netherlands the Puritan 
idea of popular freedom. There were so many English at Manhattan as to 
recpiire an English secretary, preachers who could speak in En^h as weU 
as m Dutch, and a publication of dvil ordinances in English, Whole towns 
had been settled by New England men, who planted New England liberties 
in a Congregational way, with the consent ana under the jurisdiction of the 
Dutch. Their presence and thdr activity foretold a revolution. 

In the fatherland, the power of the people was unknown ; in New Nether- 
lands, the necessities of the colony had ^ven it a twilight existence, and 
delegates from the Dutch towns, at first twelve, then perhaps eight in number, 
had, as_ we have seen, mitigm^ the arbitrary authority of Kieft. There was 
no distinct concession of legislative power to the people; but the people had. 
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•wiliioul; a teacher, become convinced of the ri^t of resistance. The brew- 
ers (August 18th, 1644) refused to pay an arbitrary excise : “ Were we to yidd,” 
said they, “we ^ould offend the Eight Men, and the whole commonalty.” 
The large proprietaries did not favour popiilar freedom; the commander 
of Eensselaer Stein had even raised a battery, that “the canker of freemen” 
might not enter the manor; but the patroons dieerfuUy joined the free boors 
in resisting arbitrary toation. As a compromise, it was proposed that, 
from a double nomination by the villages, the governor should appoint trib- 
uneSj to act as magistrates in trivial cases, and as agents for the towns, 
to ^ve their opinion whenever they should be consulted. Town-meetings 
were absolutely prohibited. 

Discontents increased. Van der Donck and others were charged with 
leaving nothing untried to abjure what they called the galling yoke of an 
arbitrary government. A commission repaired to Holland for redress; as 
farmers, they claime d the liberties essential to the prosperity of agriculture; 
as merchants, they protested against the intolerable burden of the customs; 
and when redress was refused, tyranny was followed by its usual conse- 

S ience — clandestine associations against oppression. Hie excess of com- 
^ aint obtained for New Amsterdam a court of justice like that of the metrop- 
olis (April 4th, 1652) ; but the municipal liberties included no political fran- 
chise; the sheriff was appointed by the governor; the two burgomasters and 
five schepens made a double nomination of their own successors, from which 
“the valiant director hhnself elected the board.” The city had privileges, 
not the dtizens. The province gained only the municipal hberties, on which 
rested the commercial aristocracy of Holland. Citizenship was a commercial 
privilege, and not a political enfranchisement. It was not much more than 
a license to trade. ' 

“l^e system was at war with Puritan usages; the Dutdi in the colony 
readily cau^t the idea of rel 3 dng on themselves; and the persevering rest- 
lessn^ of the people had led to a general assembly (or Landtag) of two 
deputies froih each village in New Netheriiands (November to December, ’ 
1653), an assembly which Stuyvesant was unwillmg to sanction, and coula 
not prevent. As in Massachusetts, this first convention sprung from the will 
of the people ; and it claimed the right of deliberating on the civil condition of 
the country: 

The states-general of the United Provinces [such was the remonstrance and petition, 
drafted by George Baxter, and unanimously adopted by the convention] are our liege lords; 
■we submit to the laws of the Umted Provinces; and our ri^ts and privileges ou^t to be m 
harmony with those of the fatherland, for we are a member of the state, and not a subjugated 
people. We, who have come together from vanous parts of the world, and are a blended 
community of vanous lineage; we, who have, at our own expense, exchanged our native 
lands for the protection of the United Provinces; we, who have transformed the wilderness 
into fruitful farms, demand that no new laws snail be enacted but with the conseut of the 
people, that none shall be appomted to ofHce but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws i^aU never be revived. 

Stuyresant was taken by surprise. He had never had faith in ‘Hhe 
wavering multitude^'; and doubts of man^s . capacity for self-government 
dictated his reply: 

Will you set your names to the visionary notions of the New England man? Is no one 
of the Netherlands' nation able to draft your petition? And your prayer is so extravagant 
you might as well claim to send delegates to the assembly of their high mightmesses them- 
selves, (1) Laws will be made by the director and council Evil manners produce good 
laws for their restraint, and therefore the laws of New Netherlands are good. (2) Shall ifce 
people elect their own officers? If this rule become our cynosure, and t£e election of magis- 
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trates be left to the rabble, every man vnll vote for one of his ovm stamp. The thief will vote 
for a thief; the smumler for a smuggler, and fraud and vice will become pnvile^ (3) The 
old laws remam m force, directors will never make themselves responsible to subjects.” 

The delegates in their rejoinder (December 13th) appealed to the inalien- 
able rights of nature, “We do but design the general good of the country 
and the maintenance of freedom; nature permit^ all men to constitute 
society, and assemble for the protection of liberty and property.”” Stuyvesant, 
having ei^austed his arguments, could reply only by an act of power; and 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its members to separate on pain 
of arbitrary punishment. “We derive our authonty from God and the West 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects” : such was 
his farewell message to the convention which he dispersed. 

Tie West India Company; declared this resistance to arbitrary taxation 
to be “contrary to the maxims of every enlightened government.” “We 
approve the taxes you propose” — ^thus they wrote to Stuyresant — “have 
no regard to the consent of the people”; “let them indite no longer the 
visionary dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent.” But 
the people continued to indulge the dream; taxes could not be collected; 
and lie colomsts, in their desire that popular freedom might prove more 
than a vision, listened with complacency to the hope of obtaining English 
liberties by submitting to English jurisdiction. 


ENGLISH ENCROACHMENTS 

Cromwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in the days of 
his SOIL the design was revived; and the restoration of Charles II threat- 
ened New Netherlands with danger from the south, the north, and from 
England. 

In previous negotiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the envoy of 
' New Netherlands had, in 1669, firmly maintained the right of the Dutch to 
the southern bank of the Delaware, pleading purchase and colonisation before 
the patent to Lord Baltimore had been granted. On the restoration. Lord 
Baltimore renewed his claims to the country from New Castle to Cape Hen- 
lopen. The collie of Nineteen of the West India Company was inflexible; 
conscious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessions, and (Septem- 
ber 1st, 1660) resolved “to defend them even to tlie spillmg of blood.” The 
jurisdiction of his country was maintained; and when young Baltimore, 
with his train, appeared at the mouth of the Brandjnvine, he was honoured 
as a guest; but the proprietary claims of his father were triumphantly resisted. 
The Dutch, and Swedes, and Finns kept the country safely for William 
Penn. At last, the West India Company, desiring a barrier against the 
English on the south, transferred the whole country on fh.e Delaware to the 
city of Amsterdam (February and July, 1663). 

With Virginia, -during the protectorate, the most amicable relations 
had been confirmed by reciprocal courtesies. Even during the war of 1653, 
between England and Holland, friendly intercourse had continued. Equal 
rights in the colonial courts were reciprocally secured by treaty in 1659 
But upon the restoration, the act of navigation, at first evaded, was soon 
enforced; and by degrees, Berkeley, whose brother coveted the soil of New 
Jersey, threatened hostility Clouds gathered m the south 

P Baxter was deposed from the magistracy of Qravesend, and, when he attempted an 
uisurrection, was imprisoned.] 
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In the north, affairs were still more lowering. Massachusetts did not 
relinquish its right to an indefinite extension of its territory to the west; 
and the people of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
Island (October, 1662) but, regardless of the provisionary treaty, claimed 
West Chester, and were steaddy advancing towards the Hudson. To stay 
these encroachments, Stwyvesant himself repaired to Boston (September, 
1663), and entered his complaints to the convention of the United Colonies. 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutrality; the voyage was, on the part 
of the Dutch, a confession of weakness; and Cfennecticut inexorably demanded 
delay. An embassy to Hartford renewed the langu^e of remonstrance 
with no better success. Did the Dutch assert their original grant from the 
states general? It was interpreted as conve 3 ring no more than a commercial 
privilege. Did they plead discovery, purchase from the natives, and long 
possession? It was replied that Connecticut, by its charter, extended to the 
Pacific. “Where, then,” demanded the Dutch negotiators, “where is New 
Netherlands?” And the agents of Connecticut, with provoking indiffer- 
ence replied, “We do not know.” 

These unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 
year’s war with the savages around Esopus (June-November, 1663). The 
rising village outhe banks of that stream was laid waste; many of its inhabi- 
tants murdered or made captive; and it was only on the approach of winter 
that an armistice restored tranquillity. The colony had no friend but the 
Mohawks. “The Dutch,” said the faithful warriors of the Five Nations, 
“are our brethren.^ With them we keep but one council fire; we are unitea 
by a covenant chain.” 

The contests with the natives, not less than with New England, dis- 
played the feebleness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular 
freedom, and therefore had no public spirit. In New England there were no 
poor; in New Netherlands the poor were so numerous it was difficult to pro- 
Aude for their relief. The Puritans easily supported schools everywhere, and 
Latin sdhools in their villages; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difficulty, through two years, and was discontinued. In New England the 
people, in the hour of danger, rose involuntarily and defended themselves; 
in the Dutch province, men were unwilling to go to the relief even of 
villages that were in danger from the Indians, and demanded protection 
from the company, which claimed to be their absolute sovereign. 

The necessities of the times wrung from Stuyvesant the concession of 
an assembly (November 1st, 1663) ; the delegates of the villages would only 
appeal to the states general and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the states general had, as it were, invited aggression by abstairung from 
every public act whidi should pledge their honour to the defence of the prov- 
ince; and the West India Company was too penurious to risk its funds, 
where victory was so hazardous. A new and more full diet was held in 
April, 1664. Rumours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
the colony; and the popular representatives, having remonstrated against 
the want of all means of defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submittmg 
to the Englidi, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, “If you cannot protect 
us, to whom shall we turn?” The governor, faithful to his trust, proposed 
the enlistment “of every third man, as had more than once been done m the 
fatherland.” And thus Manhattan was left without defence; the people 
would not expose life for the West India Company; and the company would 
not risk bankruptcy for a colony which it valued chiefly as proj^rty. The 
established government could not but fall into contempt. In vam was the 
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libeller of the ma^strates fastened to a stake with a bridle in his mouth. 
Stuyvesant confessed his fear of the colonists, “To ask aid of the English 
villages would be inviting the Trojan horse within our walls.” “I have not 
time to tell how the company is cursed and scolded; the inhabitants declare 
that the Dutch have never had a right to the country.” Half Long Island 
had revolted; the settlements on the Esopus wavejted; the Coimecticut men 
had purchased of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North river. 
Such were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his employers. 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST; NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

In the mean tune the United Provinces could not distrust a^war with 
England . No cause for war existed except English envy of the commercial 
gloiy and prosperity of Holland. In profound confidence of firm peace, 
the countrymen of Grotius were planmng liberal councils; at home they 
deagned an abandonment of the protective system and conce^ions to free 
trade; in the Mediterranean, their fleet, under De Ruyter, was preparii^ to 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary states, and punish the foes of Christen- 
dom and civilisation. And at that very time the Englirii were enga^g 
in a piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on the coast of Guinea. 
The king had also, with equal indifference to the chartered rights of Con- 
necticut, and the claims of the Netherlands, wanted to the duke of York 
(March 12th, 1664), not only the country from toe Kennebec to toe St. Croix, 
but the whole territory from toe Connecticut river to toe shores of toe Dela- 
ware; and under toe conduct of Richard Nichols, groom of the bedchamber 
to toe duke of York, the English squadron, which carried toe commissioners 
for New England to Boston, having demanded recruits in Massachusetts, 
and received on board the governor of Connecticut, approached the narrows, 
and quietly cast anchor in Gravesend bay (August 28to). Long Island was 
lost; soldiers from New England pitched their camp near Breukelen ferry. 

In New Amsterdam there existed a division of councils. Stuyvesant, 
faithful to his employers, struggled to maintain their interests; the munici- 
pality, conscious toat the town was at toe mercy of the Englito fleet, desired 
to avoid bloodshed by a surrender. A joint committee from the governor 
and the city having demanded of Nidiols the cause of his presence, he replied 
by requiring of Stu 3 rvesant toe immediate acknowledgment of English sov- 
ereignty, with the condition of security to the inhabitants in life, liberty, and 
property. At the same time, Winthrop of Coimecticut, whose love of ^ace 
and candid affection for the Dutch nation had been acknowle^d by the 
West India Company, advised his personal friends to offer no resistance. 
“The surrender,” Stuyvesant nobly answered, “would be reproved in toe 
fatherland.” The burgomasters, unable to obtain a copy of the letter from 
Nichols, summoned, not a town meeting — ^that had been inconsistent wito 
the manners of toe Dutch— but toe principal inhabitants to toe public hall, 
where it was resolved that toe community ou^t to know all that related 
to its welfare. 

On a more urgent d^and for toe ‘letter from toe English commander, 
Stuyves^t angrily tore it in pieces; and the burgomasters, instead of resist- 
ing the invasion, spent their time in framing a protest agamst the governor. 
On toe next day (Septeniber 3rd) a new deputation repaired to the fleet; but 
Nichols declined discussion. “When may we visit you again?” said the 
commissioners. “ On Thursday,” replied Nichols;, “for to-morrow I will speak 
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with you at Manhattan.” “Friends,” it was smoothly answered, “are very 
welcome there.” “Raise the white flag of peace,” said the Engiyi com- 
mander, “for I shall come with ships of war and solchers.” The commission- 
ers returned to advocate the capitulation, whicsh was quietly effected on the 
following days. The aristocratic liberties of Holland yielded to the hope of 
popular liberties like those of New England.? 

It was with bitter regret that the old soldier Stuyvesant was persuaded , 
not to resist the English^ by a remonstrance signed by ninety-three promi- ‘ 
nent citizens, including his own son, and enforced by the tears of women and 
children. “Let it be so,'’ he said; “I had rather be carried to my grave.” 
Fiske^ says that no canon of morality can justify Charles II in this conquest, 
and that it merited the revenge of the Dutch when in their next war ih^ 
burned the English fleet at Chatham and blockaded the Thames— “the sorest 
military humiliation that England has ever known mnee Williazn the Nonnaa 
landed in Sussex.” > ' 

After the surrender, Stuyvesant went to Holland to justify himself, and 
received the most cordial support from the people he had governed with 
fairness in everything except regard for popular liberty, which he abhorred. 



Nbw Amsiebdau in 1669 


He returned to New York in 1667 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 
present Fourth avenue, Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and tibe East river. 
He and the English governor, Nichols^ were great friends. Stuyvesant died 
in 1672, aged eighty, and is buried in St. Mark’s chuidh, foimded by his 
widow in 1687.® 

The articles of surrender, framed under the auspices of the municipal 
authority, by the mediation of the younger Winthrop and Pyntflion, accepted 
by the magistrates and other inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep- 
tember 8th} and not ratified by Stuyvesant tUl the surrender had virtually 
been made, promised security to the customs, the reli^on, the municipm 
institutions, the possessions or the Dutch. The enforcement of the Navi^ 
tion Act was delayed for six months. During that period (firect intercourse 
with Holland remained free. The towns were still to (flioose their own ma^s- 
trates, and Manhattan, now first known as New York, to elect its deputies 
with free voices in all public affairs.^ 

p At the treaty of July, 1667, the Dutch were allowed, as oompensafion for New Nsther* 
lands, to retain the colony of Sunnam, in (Mana, then latefy plaated by some Ei^Bh ad- 
venturers, but captured by the Dutch during the wai>— an exchange the poli<^ of wmch was 
doubted by many, who thought colonies 'mhin Ihie tropics more prontable than planta- 
laons in North America. For the first hundred years Sunnam kept pretty equal pace with. 
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The colonists were satisfied; very few embarked for Holland; it seemed 
ratJier that the new benefit of Englidi liberties was to be added to the security 
(rf property. The recruits from Massachusetts were dismissed. In a few 
days (Sejitember 24th, 1664) Fort Orange, now named Albany, from ^e 
Scotti^ title of the dince of York, quiet^ surrendered ; and the league with 
the Five Nations was wisely renew^. October Is^, the Dutch and Swedes 
, on the Delaware capitulated. 

For the first tune the whole Atlantic coast of the old thirteen states was 
in possession of England. The country had obtained geographical unity. 

( 

THE SEPAnATION OP NEW JERSBT PROM NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

The dismemberment of New Netherlands ensued on its surrender. The 
duke of York had already, on June 23rd-24th, two months before the con- 
quest, assigned to Lord Berkeley and Su* (jleorge Carteret, both proprietaries 
of Carolina, the land between the Hudson and the Delaware. In honour of 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the same bounds as at present, except 
on the north, received the name of New Jersey. If to fix boundaries and 
grant the soil could constitute a commonwealth, the duke of York gave polit- 
ical existence to New Jersey. The Dutch had been the first to plant the soil 
which Hudson had discovered; the moral character of the commonwealth was 
moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakeis, and dissenters from 
Scotland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OP NEW JERSEY 

A few famili^ of Quakers had found a refuge in New Jersey before the 
end of 1664. More than a year earlier, New England Puritaiis, sojourners 
on Long Island, solicited and obtained leave to establish themselves and 
their cherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Nichols, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jersey, encouraged farmers from Long Island 
and New England to emigrate in numbers by authonsmg them to purchase 
lands directly from tiie natives; and without the knowledge of the proprie- 
taries, the coast from the old Dutch [not Danish as some have claimed] 
settlement of Bergen to Shrewsbury was adorned with a semicircle of villages. 

Meantime England witnessed one of the most interesting occurrences in 
Ammican history. Avarice paid its homage to freedom; and the bigoted 
royalists, who were now lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, yet de^rous 
to foster the rapid settlement of their province, vied with New England in 
the invention of a liberal constitution (February 10th, 1666) Security of 
persons and property under laws to be made by an assembly composed of 
the governor and council, and at least an equal number of representatives of 
the people; freedom from taxation except by the act of the colonial assembly; 
a combmed opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any arbitrary 
impositioiM; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and wor^ip, to every 
peaceful citizen; in a word, a guaranty against the abuse of any prerogative, 
whether of the king, the parliament, or the proprietary — these were the pledges 
of prosperity to New Jersey, and the invitation to all inhabitants of the 

New Yorjk Subsequently, by the aid of Dutch capital and an active slave trade, it advanced 
■with rapid stndes, being one of the first American plantations into w^ch the cultivation of 
coffee was successfully mtroduced. But, about the time of the Amenoan Revolution, it 
received a temble check m a servile msuntection, resulting, after a destructive war, m the 
establishment of an independent negro community in the rear of the colony.— HiLnnBTH,^*] 
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English dominions. To the proprietaries were reserved a veto on provincial 
enactments, the appointment of judicial officers, and the executive authority. 
Lands were promi^d largely at a moderate quitrent; the servant, at the 
penod of enfranchisement, became a freeholder. The duke of York, now 
president of the African Company, was the patron of the slave-trade, as well 
as of Berkeley and Car^ret; the propnetaries of New Jersey, more true to 
the prince than to humanity, offered a bounty of seventy-five acres of land 
for the imjiortation of each able slave. Quitrents were not to be collected 
till 1670. That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Indian title 
to lands was in all ca^ to be quieted. 

Such was the institution of a separate govanmeirt for New Jersey, the 
only portion of New Netherlands which at once gained popular freedom. 
The concession of political franchises gave it a distinct existence; in vain did 
Nichols protest against the division of his province, and struggled to recover 
for his patron the territory which had been released in ignorance. He was 
not seconded by the people of New Jersey, and, therefore, his complaints 
were fruitless. The colony quietly received Philip Carteret as its governor 
([August, 1665) ; and the cluster of four houses, which, in honour of tiie fash- 
ionable, kind-hearted Lady Carteret, was now called Elizabethtown, rose into 
dignity as the capital of tbe province. To New England, even from the first 
the nursery of men and hive of swarms of emigrants, mrasengers were 
despatdhed to publish the tidmgs that Puritan liberties were warranted a 
shelter on the Raritan. And New England men, whose citizens had already 
overrun Long Island, had, years before, struggled for a settlement on the 
Delaware, and had just been purdiasmg an extensive territory in Carolina, 
came and bargamed vrith the Indians for Newark. The province increased 
in numbers and prosperity. Everything was of good augury, till quitrents 
were seriously spoken of. But on the subject of real estate in the New World 
the Puritans and the lawyers differed widely. The New England men always 
asserted that the earth had been given to Noah and his posterity; that the 
heathen, as a part of his lineal descendants, had a rightfifi claim to their 
lands; that therefore a deed from the Indians was paramount to any land- 
title whatever. The 'Indian deeds, executed partly with the approbation of 
Nichols, partly vnth the consent of Carteret himself, were pleaded as superior 
to proprietary grants; disputes were followed by confusion; the established 
authority fell mto contempt; and the colonists, conscious of their ability to 
take care of themselves, appointed their own magistrates and managed their 
own government. There was little danger from lie nei^bouring Indians, 
whose strength had been broken by long hostilities vrith the Dutch; the Five 
Nations guarded the approaches from the mterior, and the vicinity of older 
settlements saved the emigrants from the distresses of a first adventure in 
the wilderness ■ Philip Carteret withdrew to England, leaving the colonists 
to domestic peace. 

The nfild sjratem of New Jersey did not extend beyond the Delaware; 
the settlements in Ne'^ Netherlands on the opposite bank, consisting chiefiy 
of groups of Dutch around Levnstown and New Castle, and Swedes and Finns 
at Christiana creek, at Chester, and near Philadelphia, were retained as a 
dependency of New York. The claim of Lord Baltimore ■was denied with 
pertinacity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch 
the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistown with an armed 
force. The county was immediately reclaimed, as belonging by conquest 
to the duke of York; and Delaware still escaped the imminent peril of bemg 
absorbed in Marylana 
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POPTOAE DISCONTENT IN NEW YOEKJ TBMPORABY EECONQUEST BY THE DUTCH 

In respect to civil liberties, the territory ^red the fortunes of New York; 
and for that province the establishment of English jurisdiction was not fol- 
lowed by the expected concessions. Connecticut, ^surrendering all claims 
to laong Island, obtained a favourable boundary on tlie mam (December 
Ist, 1664), The city of New York was incorporated; the mumcipal liberties 
of Albany were not impaired; but the province had no political franchises, 
and therefore no political unity. In the governor and his subservient council 
were vested the executive and the highest judicial powers; with the court 
of arizes, composed of justices of ha own appointment, holding office at 
Ms will', he exercised supreme legislative power, promulgated a code of 
laws, and modified or repealed them at pleasure. No popular representation, 
BO true Ifeglish liberty, was conceded. Once, indeed, and only once, an 
as^mbly was held (March, 1665) at Hempstead, chiefly for the purpose of 
settling the respective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub- 
Kc charges was there perhaps agreed upon; and the deputies were induced 
to sign an extravagantly loyal address to the duke of York. But “factious 
republicans” abounded; the deputies were scorned by their constituents 
for their inconsiderate servility, and the governor, who never again conceded 
an assembly, was “reproachea and vilified” for liis arbitrary conduct. Even 
the Dutch patents for land were held to require renewal, and Nichols gathered 
a harvest of fees from exacting new title-deeds. 

Under Lovdiace, his successor, the same system was more fully developed. 
Even on the southern shore of the Delaware, the Swedes and Finns, the most 
enduring of all emigrants, were roused to resistance. “The method for 
keeping the people in order is severity, and laying such taxes as may give 
them Bbeity for no thought but how to discharge them.” Such was tlie 
remedy proposed in the instructions from Lovelace to Ms southern subor- 
dinate, and carried into effect by an arbitrary ‘tariff. 

In New York, when the established powers of the towns favoured the 
demand for freedom, eiglit villages united (October 9th, 1669) in remonstrat- 
ing against the arbitra:^ government; they demanded the promised legisla- 
tion by annual assemblies. But absolute government was tlie settled policy 
of the royal proprietary; and taxation for purposes of defence, by the decree 
of the governor, was the next experiment. Ihe towns of Southold, South- 
ampton, and Easthampton expressed themselves willing to contribute, if 
they might enjoy the privileges of the New England colonies. The people 
of Huntington refused altogether; for, said they, “we are deprived of the 
liberties of En^hmen.” The people of Jamaica declared the decree of the 
governor a disfranchisement, contrary to the laws of the English nation. 
Flushing and Hempstead were equally resolute The votes of the several 
towns were presented to the governor and cotmcil; they were censured as 
“scandalous, illegal, and seditious, alienating the peaceable from their duty 
and obedience,” and, according to the established precedents of tjuranny, 
were ordered to be publicly burned before the town-house of New York. 

It was easy to bum the votes wMch the yeomanry of Long Island had 
passed in. their town meeti n gs. But, meantime, the forts were not put in 
order ; the government of the duke of York was hated as despotic ; and when, 
in the next war between England and the Netherlands, a small Dutch squad- 
ron, commanded by the gallant Evertsen of Zealand, approached Manhattan 
(July 30th, 1673) the city was surrendered without a blow; the people of New 
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Jersey made no redstanee, and the counties on the Ddaware, recovering 
greater pnvileges tim they had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the eicaniple. 
The quiet of the ndghbounng colonies was secured by a compromise for 
Long Isl^d and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which 
Champlain and the French entered New York on the north as enemies to the 
Five Nations, Hudson aijd the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. 
The Mohawk <^efs now came down to congratulate their brethren on the 
recovery of their colony. “We have always,” said they, “been as one flesh. 
If the French come down from Canada, we will join with the Dutch nation, 
and live and die with them” ; and the words of love were confirmed by a belt 
of wampum. New York was once more a province of the Netherlands. 

The moment'at which Holland and Zealand retired for a season from Ameri- 

histo^, like the moment of their entrance, was a season of glqp^. The 
'little nation of merchants and manufacturers had just achieved its inde- 
pendence of Spain, and ^ven to the Protestant world a brilliant example 
of a federal republic, when its mariners took possession of the Hudson. The 
country was now reconquered, at a time' when the provinces, single-handed, 
were again stru^Iing for existence against yet more powerful antagonists, 
^ance, supported by the bishop® of Munster and Colome, had succeeded 
in involvmg England in a conspiracy for the political destruction of Eng- 
land’s commercial rival. Charles II had begun hostilities as a pirate ; and 
Louis XrV’did not disguise the purpose of conquest. The annals of the human 
race record but few instances where moral power has so successfully defied 
every disparity of force. At sea, where greatly superior numbers were m 
the side of the allied fleets of France and England, the untiring coxirage of 
the Dutch would not consent to be defeated. On land, the dikes were broken 
up ; the country drowned. The landing of British troops in Holland could 
be prevented only by three naval engagements. About three weeks after 
the conquest of New Netherlands the last and most terrible conflict took 
place near the Helder (August 21st, 1673). Victory was with De Ruyter 
and the younger Tromp, the guardians of their country. The British fleet 
retreated, and was pursued; the coasts of Holland were protected. 

For more than a century no other naval combat was fought between 
Netherlands and England. The hbiglish parliament, condemning the war, 
refused supplies; Prussia and Austria were alarmed; Spain openly threat- 
ened, and Charles II consented to treaties. All conquests were to be restored, 
and Holland, which had been the first to claim the enfranchisement of the 
oceans, against its present interests,' establi^ed by compact the rights of 
neutral flags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and natiqim of Chris- 
tendom, and addressed to the common intelligence of the civilised world, 
the admirable Grotius, contending that right and wrong are not the evanes- 
cent expressions of fluctuating opinions, but are endowed with an immortality 
erf thdr own, had estabhrfhed the freedom of the seas on an imperishable 
foundation. Ideas once generated live forever. With the recognition of 
noaritime liberty, Holland disappears from American history; whraa, after 
the lapse of. more than a century, this piindple comes in jeopardy, Holland, 
the mother of four American states, will rise up as an ally, bequeathing to 
the new federal republic the defence of commerdal freedom wmch she nad 
vindicated against Spain, and for which we shall see her prosperity fall a 
victim to England. 

On the final transfer of New Netherlands to England (October 31st, 1674), 
after a military occupation of fifteen months by the Dutch, the brother of 
CSharles II resumed the possession of New York, and Carteret appears once 
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fiioife ffe pTOprietaary bf 4le eastern, moiety of New Jeraey; but the banks of 
te Delawaare were reserved for men who had been taught by [George Fox] 
the uneducated son of a poor Leicestershire weaver to seek the principle 
of God in their own hearts, and to build the city of humanity by obeying 
the nobler instincts of human nature. 

» 

> THE QXJiXEES, THEIR SETteEiMElJT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1676 A.D.) 

Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposed to persecution. In 
England, the general laws a^iinst dissenters, the statute against papists, and 
special statutes against themselves put them at the mercy of every malignant 
informer. They were' hated by the diureh and the Presbyterians, by the 
peers and the king. The codes of that day describe them as “ an abominable 
sect ihdr principles as inconsistent with any kmd of government,” During 
the Long Parliamenti in the time of the protectorate, at the restoration, in 
England, in New Ehgland, in 'the Dutch colony of New Netherlands, every- 
where, and for long, wearisome years, they were exposed to perpetual dangers 
and griefs. They were whipped, crowded into jail among felons, kept in 
dun^ons foul and glooniy beyond imagination; fined, exiled, sold into colonial 
bondage. They bore the brunt of the persecution of the dissenters. Impris- 
oned in winter without fire, they perimed from frost, ^me were victims to 
the barbarous cruelty of the jailer; twice George Fox narrowly escaped death. 
The despised people braved every danger to continue their assemblies. Haled 
out by violence, they returned. When tiieir meeting-houses were tom down, 
they gatiiered openly on the ruins. They could not be dimolved by armed 
men ; and when their opposers’ todk shovels to throw rubbish on them, they 
itood dose together, “willing to have been buried ahve, witnessing for the 
Lord.” They were exceeding great sufferers for thar profession, and in some 
cases_ treated worse than the worst of the race. They were as poor diccp 
appointed to the slaughter, and as a people killed all day long. 

Is it strange that they looked beyond the Atlantic for a refuge ? When 
New Netherlands was recovered from the Umted Provinces in 1674, Berkeley 
and Casteret, as we have seen, entered again into possession of their province. 
For Berkdey, already a very old man, the visions of colonial fortune had not 
been realised; there was nothing before him but contests for quitrents with 
settlers resolved on governing themselves; and March 18th, 1674, a few 
months after the return of George Fox from his pilgrimage to all the colonies 
from Carolina to Rhode Island, the haughty peer, for £1,(K)0, sold the moiety 
of New Jei^y to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllinge 
and his assigns. A dispute between Byllinge and Fenwick was aJDlayed by 
the bmevolent decision of William Penn; and in 1675, Fenwick, with a large 
company and several families, set sail in the Griffith for the asylum of Frienife. 
Ascending the Delaware, he landed on a pleasant, fertile spot, and as the 
outward world easily takes the hues of men’s minds, he called the place 
Salem, for it seemed the dwelling-place of peace, 

ByUinge was embarra^d in his fortunes ; .Gawen Laurie, William Penn, 
and Nicholas Lucas became his asagns as trustees for his creditors, and 
shares in the undivided moiety of New Jersey were offered for sale. As an 
affair of propejrty, it was 'hke the land companies of to-day; except that in 
those days speculators bought acres by the hundred thousand. But the 
Quakers widied thore; they desired to possess a territory where they could 
institute a government; and Carteret readily agreed to a division (August 
26th, 1676), for his partners left him the best of the Wgfl.iTi 
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And now that the men who* had gone about to turn the world upsidfe 
down were possessed of a province, what system of politios would l^ey 
adopt? The Quakere, following the same exalted instincts, could but renew 
the fundamental^ legislation of the men of the Mayflower, of Hartford, and 
of the Old Dominion. “The concessions are such as Friends approve of^'j 
this is the message of the Quaker proprietaries in En^and to me few who 
had emigrated: “We lay a foundation for after ages to imderstand their 
liberty as Christians and as men, that tiiey may not be brought into bond- 
age, but by thdr own cgnsent; for we put the power in the people.” And 
on the third day of March, 1677, the charter (or fundamental laws) of Wes* 
New Jersey was perfected and published. They are written with almost as 
much method as present day constitutions, and recognise the principle of 
democratic equality as unconditionally and universally as the Qilaker society 
itself. 

Imm ediately the En^sh Quakers, with the good widies of Charles II, 
flocked to West New Jersey, and commis^oners,. possessing a temporary 
authority, were sent to administer affairs, till a popular government cohla 
be instituted. Whm the vessel, frei^ted with the men of peace, arrived iu 
America, Andros, then the governor of New York, ckimed jurisdaction over 
their territory. The claim, which, on the feudal system, was perhaps a just 
one, was compromised as a present question, and referred for decision to 
England. Meantime lands were purchased of the IncUans ; the planters num- 
bered nearly four hundred souls; and already at Burlin^n, under a tent 
covered with sailcloth, the Quakers began to hold religious meetings. The 
Indian kings also gathered in council under the shades of the Burlington 
forests in 1678, and declared their joy at the prospect of permanent peace. 

Everything augured success to the colony, but that, at New Castle, the 
agent of the duke of York, who still possessed Delaware, exacted customs of 
the ships ascending to New Jersey. It may have been honestly believed 
that his jurisdiction included the whole river, when urgent remonstrances 
were made, the duke freely referred the question to a disinterested commisacmj 

The argument of the Quakers breathes the spirit of An^o-Saxons; 

“An express grant of the powers of government induced us to buy the 
moiety of New Jersey. If we could not assure people of an easy, free, and 
safe government, liberty of conscience, and an inviolable possession of their 
civil rights and freedoms, a mere wilderness would be no encomagement. 
It were madness to leave a free country to plant a mldemess, and give another 
person an absolute title to tax us at wiE.” 

Sir William Jones decided that, as the grant from the duke of York haxi 
reserved no profit or jurisdictionj the tax was illegal. The duke of York 
promptly acquiesced in the decision, and in a new ind«ature (August 6tii, 
1680) relinquidied every claim to the territory and the govenunent. 

After such trials, vicissitudes, and success, the li^t of peace dawned 
upon West New Jersey; and in November, 1681,^ Jennings, acting as governor 
for the proprietaries, convened the first legislative assembly of the represen- 
tatives of men who said “thee” and “thou” to all the world, and wore their 
hats in presence of beggar or long. Thtir first measures established their 
rights by an act of fimdamental legislation, and in the spirit of “the Conces- 
sions,” they framed their government on the basis of humanity. Ndther 
faith, nor wealth, nor race was respected. They met in the wilderness as 
men, and founded society on equal rights. What shall we relate of a com- 
munity thus organised? That they multiplied, and were happy; that they 
levied for the expenses of thdr commonwealth two hundred pounds, to be 
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paid ia com, or sldns, or money; that they voted the governor a salary of 
twenty pounds; that they prohibited the sale of ardait spirits to the Indies; 
that they forbade imprisonment for debt. The formation of this little 
government of a few hundred souls, that soon increased to thousands, is one 
of the most beautiful mcidents in the history of the age. West New Jersey 
had been a fit home for F6n^on. A loving corresponUenee began with Friend 
in England; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages were received. 

In the midst of this innocent tranquillity, ByUinge, the oiiginal grantee 
of Berkeley, claimed as proprietary the right of nominating the deputy- 
governor. The usurpation was resisted. ByUinge grew importunate; and 
me Quakers, ^tting a new precedent, amended their constitutions, according 
to the prescribed method, and then elected a governor. Everything went 
weU in West New Jersey; this method of reform was the advice of WiUiam 
Penn. 

- ‘ For in the DMan time William Penn had become deeply interested in the 
progress of civilisation on the Delaware. In company with eleven others, he 
had purchased East New Jersey of the heirs of Carteret. But of the eastern 
moiety of New Jersey, peopled chiefly by Puritans, the history is intimately 
connected mth that of New York. The line that divides East and West 
New Jersey is the line where the mfluence of the humane society of Eien^ 
is merged in that of Puritanism. 


Bancroft’s a-ccoont of the career of william fenn 

It was for the gj^t of a territory on the opposite bank of the Delaware 
that WUliam Penn, in June, 1680, became a suitor. His father, distinguished 
in English history by the conquest of Jamaica, and by his conduct, discretion, 
and courage in the signal battle against the Dutch in 1665, had bequeathed 
to his son a dahn on the government for sixteen thousand pounds. Massa- 
chusetts had bought Maine for a little more than one thousand pounds, then, 
and long afterwards, colonial property was lightly esteemed, and to the procU- 
gal Ohail^ II, always embarrassed for money, the grant of a provmce seemed 
me easiest mode of cancelling the debt. Wuham Penn had powerful friends 
in North, Halifax, and Sunderland, and a pledge given to his father on his 
death-bed obtained for him the assured friendship of the duke of York. 

Sustained by such friends, and pursuing his object with enthusiasm, 
William Penn triumphed over “the great opposition” which he encountered, 
I and obtained a charter for the territory, which received from Charles II 
the name of Pennsylvania, and which was to include three degrees of latitude 
by five degrees of longitude west from the Delaware. The duke of York 
deared to retain the three lower counties, that is, the state of Delaware, as 
to appendage to New York; Penn^lvania was, therefore, m that direction, 
limited by a circle drawn at twelve miles’ distance from New Castle, north- 
ward and westward, unto the beginning of tire fortieth degree of latitude. 
This impossible boundary received the assent of the agents of the duke of 
York and Lord Baltimore. 

The charter, as originally drawn up by William Peim himself, conceded 
powers of government analogous to those of the charter for Maryland. The 
acts of the future colonial legislature were to be submitted to the Wing and 
council, who hto power to annul them if contrary to English law. The bishop 
of London, qiiite uimecessarily, claimed security for the Engliali church. 
The people of the country were to be "safe against taxation, except by the 
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provincial assembly or the En^ish parliament. In other respects the usual 
franchises of a feudal proprieta^ were conceded. 

Pennsylvania mcluded the principal settlements of the Swedes ; and patents 
for land had been made to Dutch and English by the Dutch West India 
Company, and afterwards by the duke of York. The royal proclamation 
of April ^d, 1681, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the provmce 
that William Peim, thei^ absolute proprietary, was invested with all powers 
and pre-eminences necessary for the government. The i)roprietary also 
issued his proclamation to his vassals and subjects. It was in the following 
words: . 


Mt FauiiTDS I you aJl happiufiss here and hereafter. These are to lett you know, 
that it halh pleased God m his Providence to cast you within my Lott and Care. It is a bud- 
ness, that though I never undertook before, yet Cfod has given me an understanding of spy 
duty and an honest mmde to doe it upnghtly. 1 hope you not be troubled at your chain^ 
and the king’s choice, for you are now met, at the mercy of no Govemour that comes to make 
his fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of your own makeing, and hve a free, and 
if you will, a sober and mduatreous People, i shall not usurp the ri^t of any, or oppress 
his person. God has fumisht me with a better resolution, and has given me his graee to 
keep it. In short, whatever sober and free men can reasonably desire for the secunty and 
impfovement of their own happmess, I shall heartily comply with— I beseech God to direct 
you m the way of righteousness, and ther^ prosper you and your children after you. I 
am your true Fnend, 

Londdn, 8th, of the MonQi caUed AprU, 2681. 

Such were the pledge of the Quaker sovereign on assuming the govern- 
ment; it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign these pledges 
were redeemed He never refused the freemen of Pennsylvania a reason- 
able desire With his letter to the inhabitants, young Markham immediately 
sailed as agent of the proprietary During the summer the conditions 
for the sale of lands were reciprocally ratified by Perm and a company of 
adventurers. The enterprise of planting a province had been vast for a man 
of large fortunes; Penn’s whole estate had yielded, when unencumbered, 
a revenue of £1,500; but in his zeal to rescue his suffering brethren from per- 
secution, he had, by heavy expenses in courts of law and at court, impaired 
his resources, which he might hope to retrieve from the sale of domains. 
Would he sacrifice his duty as a man to his emoluments as a sovereign? 
In August, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds and an annual 
revenue for a monopoly of the Indian traffic between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna. To a father of a family, in straitened circumstances, the 
temptation was great; but Penn was bound, by his reli^on, to equal laws, 
and he rebuked the cupidity of monopoly. “I will not abuse the love oi 
' God” — such was his decision — “nor act unworthy of his Providence, by 
defiling what came to me clean. No ; let the Lord guide me by his wisdom, 
to honour his name and serve his truth and people, that an example and a 
standard may be set up to the nations”; and he adds 'to a Friend, “There 
may be room there, though not here, for the Holy Experiment.” 

With a company of emigrants, full instructions were forwarded (Septem- 
ber 30th) respectmg lands and planting a city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
was deeply agitated by thoughts on the government which he should estab- 
lish. To him government was a part of religion itself. He believed “any 
government to be free to the people, where the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to the laws.” That Penn was suijerior to avarice, was clear from 
his lavish expenditures to relieve the imprisoned; that he had risen above 
ambition, appeared from his preference of the despised Quakers to ,the career 
of hi^ advancement in the court of Charles II. But he loved to do good; 
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could passionate' philanthiropy resign 'absolute power, apparently so 
favourable to the exercise of: vast benevolence? Here, and here only, Penn’s 
^irit was severely tried j but he resisted the temptation. “I purpose” — 
such was his prompt decision (May 5th, 1682)' — “for the matters of liberty 
I purpose,, that which is extraOrdinarjr — ^to leave myself and successors no 
power of doeing misduef; that the will of one man may not hinder the good 
of a whole country,” “It is the great end of goveftiment to support power 
in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power; for liberty without obedience is confuaon, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” Taking counsel, therefore, from all sides, listening to 
the meories of Algernon Sidney^ whose Roman pride was ever faithful to 
the republican cause, and deriviu^ still better guidance from the suavity 
and humanity of his Quaker brethren, Penn published a frame of eovem- 
tnent, not as an Mtabli^ed constitution, but as a system to be referred to the 
freemen in Pennsylvania. About the same time a free society of traders 
was oiganised. “It is a very unusual society” — such wak their advertise- 
ment — “for it is an absplute free one, and in a free country; everyone may 
oe concerned ^t will, and yet have the same liberty of private traffique, 
as though there were no society at all.” 

Thus the government and commercial prosperity of the colony were 
founded in freedom; to perfect his territory, Penn desired to possess the bay, 
the river, and the shore of the Delaware to the ocean. It was not difficult 
to obtain from the duke of York a release of his claim on Pennsylvania; 
and, after much negotiation, the lower province was granted (August 24th) 
by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third d^pree of latitude to the 
Atlantic, the western and southern banks of Delaware river and bay were 
under the dominion of William Penn. 

Every arrangement for a voyage to his province being finished, Penn, 
in a beautiful letteTj took leave of his family. His wife, who was the love 
of his youth, he reminded of his impoverishment in consequence of his public 
spirit, and recommended economy: “Live low and spanngly till my debts 
be paid.” Yet for his children he adds, “ Let their learning be liberal ; spare 
no cost, for by such parsimony all is lost 'that is saved.” Agriculture he 
proposed as their emplosmient. “ Let my children be husbandmen and house- 
wives.” After a' long passage, on the 27th day of October, 1682, William 
Penn^ landed at Newcastle. 

• The son and grandson of naval officers, his thoughts had from boyhood 
been directed to the oceain; the conquest nf Jamaica by his father early 
familiarised his imagination with the New World, and in Oxford,® at the age 
of' seventeen, he indulged in visions of happiness, of which America was the 
scene. Bred in the school of independency, he had, whUe hardly twelve 
years old, learned to listen to the voice of God in his soul ; and at Oxford, 
where his excellent genius received the benefits of learning, the words of a 
Quaker [perhaps] preacher so touched his heart that he was fined and after- 
wards expelled for nonconformity His father, bent on subduing his enthu- 
siasm, beat him and turned him into the streets, to choose between poverty 
with a pure conscience or fortune with obedience. But how could the hot 
anger of a petulant sailor continue against an only son? It was in the days 

■ V t)om in London m 1644 His mother was MaT^aret Jasper, dau^ter of a 

nch menshant of Amsterdam. On his father’s ade, it is said, he was Welsh, and his great- 
gr^dfather was a John Tudor, called Penmunnith, i. e., “Hii-top,” later abbreviated to 
John Penn.] 

P He was noted at Oxford both as a scholar and as an athlete.1 
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of the glory of Descartes that, to complete his education, Williain. Penn 
received a father’s permission to visit the Continent. , i 

In 1664 the appointment of his father to the command of a British squadr 
ron, in the naval war widi Holland, compelled his return to the care of the 
estates of the family. In London the travelled student of Lincoln’s Ihn, 
diligent in gaining a knowledge of English law, was yet esteemed, says Pepys,»» 
“a most modish fine gentleman.” 

_ Having thus perfected his understanding by tl^e learning of Oxford, the 
religion and philosophy j»f the French Huguenots and- France, and tlie study 
of the laws of England, in the bloom of youth, beihg of engaging mannera, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword that he easily disarhied an antagonisti 
of great natural vivacity and gay good humour, the career of wealui and 
preferment opened before him throu^ the influence of Ms father and tfa$ 
ready favour of his sovereign. But his mind was already imbued with ‘‘a 
deep sense of the vanity of the world, and the irreligiousne^ of its religions/’ 
At length, in 1666, on a journey in Ireland^ William Penn heard his old 
friend Thomas Loe speak of the faith tiiat overcomes the world ; the undying 
fires of enthusiasm at once blazed up within him, and he renounced eve^ 
hope for the path of integrity. It is a path into wMch, says Penn, “God, in 
Ms everlasting kindness, guided my feet in the flower of my youth, when 
about two-and-twenty years- of age.” And in the autumn of that 3 rear he 
was in jail for the crime of listening to the voice of conscience. “ Religion ” 
— such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of Ireland — “ is my crime and 
my innocence; it makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own freeman/? 
After his release, returning to England, he encoimtered bitter mockm® 
and scommgs, the invectives of the priests, the strangeness of all Ms old 
companions ; it was noised about, in the fasMonable world, as an excelent 
jest, says Pepys,** that “William Pcim was a Quaker again, or some very 
melancholy thing”; and in 1667 his father, in anger, turned Mm penniless 
out of doors 

■ The outcast, saved from extreme indigence by a mother’s fondness, became 
an author, and announced to princes, priests, and people that he was one ^ 
of the despised, afflicted, and forsaken Quakers; and repairing to court with 
Ms hat on,’' he sought to engage the duke of Buckingham in favour of liberty 
of conscience, claimed from those in authority better quarters for dissenters 
than stocks, and wMps, and dungeons, and banishments, and was ur^g the 
cause of freedom with importunity, when he himself, in the heydey of youth, 
was consigned to a long and close imprisonment in the Tower in 1668. His 
offence was heresy; the bishop of London menaced him with imprisonment 
for life unless he would recant. “My prison diall be my grave,” answered 
Penn. Charles II sent the humane and candid Stillingfleet to calm the 
young enthusiast. “ The Tower ” — such was Penn’s message to the king— “ is 
to me thf worst argument in the world.” In vain did S t iU i ngfleet urge the 

Charles II was only amused at Penn’s refusal to doff his hat in the royal presence. 
Indeed, on one occasion the kmg himself stood bareheaded. '‘Why dost thou remove thy 
hat, friend Charles^” asked Penn And Charles answered, “Because where I am it is eus** 
tomary for only one to remain uncovered ” The use of “thee” and “thou” in those days 
meant much. The singular “thou” was reserved, as are the French tu, the German diA,*^and 
various equivalents in other languages to this day, for intimate friends, or, strangely enou^, 
for those whom one scorns, the plural “you” being reserved for all formal usages. To 
the Quakers the use of a plural form for one person, even the sovereign, was bad as grammar 
and worse as snobbery. To royalty and formal acquaintances, however, the familiar “thou” 
came always as a belittling insult, or at least a familianty, like the unwarranted use of the 
first name to-day It had, therefore, a personal and a political meamng to all Europe, difficult 
to imderstand now that “thou” has passed out of colloquial use in the English language.] 
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motive of royal favour and preferment; the inflexible young man demanded 
freedom of Arlington, “as the natural privilege of an Engushman.” After 
losLrg his, freedom for about nine months, his prison door was opened by the 
intercession of his father’s friend, the duke of York; for his constancy had 
commanded the respect and recovered the favour of ms father. 

Scarcely had Penn been at liberty a year when, after the intense intoler- 
ance of “ the conventicle act,” he was arraigned for having spoken at a Quaker 
meeting. “Not all the powers on earth shall divert us from meeting to 
adore our God who made us.” Thus did the youngs man of five-and-twenty 
defy the En^sh legidature. Amidst angry exclamations and menaces, he 
proceeded to plead earnestly for the fundamental laws of England, and, as 
he was hurried out of 'court, still reminded the jury that “they were his 
jwi^.” Dissatisfied with the first verdict returned, the recorder heaped 
upon the jury every opprobrious epithet. “We will have a verdict, by the 
help (A God, or you diall starve for it.” “You are Englishmen,” said Perm, 
who had been again brou^t to the bar; “mind your privilege, ^ve not away 
your right.” “It never will be well with us,” said the recorder, “tiU some- 
thing like the Spanish, Inquisition be in En^and.” At last the jury, who had 
received no refreshments for two days and two ni^ts, on the third day 
(September 5th, 1670) gave their ve:^ct, “not guilty." The recorder fined 
them forty marks apiece for their independence, and, amercing Penn for 
contempt of court, sent him back to prison. The trial was an era in judicial 
history. The fines were soon afterwards discharged by his father, who was 
now approaehmg his end. “Son 'William,” said the dying admiral, “if you 
and your friends keep to your plain way of preaching and living, you will 
make an end of the priests.” 

Inheriting^ a large fortune, he continued to defend publicly, from the 
press, the principles of intellectual liberty and moral equality; he remon- 
strated in unmeasured terms against the bigotry and intolerance, “the helliah 
darkness and debauchery,” of the university of Oxford; he exposed the errors 
of the Roman Catholic church, and in the same breath pleaded for a tolera- 
- tion of their worship; and never fearing publicly to address a Quaker meeting, 
he was soon on the road to Newgate, to suffer for his honesty by a six months’ 
imprisonment (167(1-1671). “You are an ingenious gentleman,” said the 
magistrate at the trial; “you have a plentiful estate; why should you render 
yourself unhappy by associating with such a simple people?” “I prefer,” 
said Penn, “the honestly simple to the ingeniously wicked.” The magistrate 
rejomed by charging Penn with previous immoralities. The young man, with 
pasfflonate vehemence, vindicated the spotlessness of his hfe. “ I speak this,” 
he ad^, “to God’s ^ory, who has ever preserved me from the power of these 
pollutions, and who, from a child, begot a hatred in me toward them. 
Thy words shall be thy burden ; I trample thy slander as dirt under my feet” 

From Newgate Perm ^dressed parnament and the nation in the noblest 
plea for liberty of conscience — a liberty which he defended by aigumenls 
ma’TO from expenence, from religion, and from reason. If the efforts of the 
cannot obtain “ &e olive branch of toleration, we bless the providence 
resolving by patience to outwe^ persecution, and by our constant 
suffemgs to obtain a victory more glorious than our adversaries can achieve 
by theff craelties.” On Ws release from imprisonment, a calmer season 
foil wed. Pepri travelled in Holland ^d Germany ; then returning to Eng- 
land, he married a woman^ of extraordinary beauty and sweetness of temper, 

inii Spnngett, daughter of Sir Wm, Snrmgett, a parlianwnfary officer 
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whose noble spirit “chose him before many suitors,” and honoiued him with 
“a deep and upri^t love.” As persecution in England was suspended, he 
enjoyed for two years the delights of rural life and the animating pursuit of 
letters; tiU the storm was renewed, and the imprisonment of George Fox, 
on his return from America, demanded intercession. What need of narrating 
the severities which, lik5 a slow poison, brought the prisoner to the borders 
of the grave? "^y enumerate the atrocities of petty tyrants, invested with 
village mamstrades, the ferocious paeons of irresponsible jailers? 

It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to Penn’s 
exertions for New Jersey. The summer and autumn after the first condder- 
able Quaker emigration to the eastern bank of the Delaware (1677), Geor^ 
Fox and William Penn and Robert Barclay, with others, embarked for Hd- 
land, to evangelise the Continent; and Barclay mid Penn went to and fro m 
Germany, from the Weser to the Main, the Rhine, and the Meckar,' distrib- 
uting tracts, discoursing with men of every sect and every rank, preaching 
in palaces and among the peasants, rebuking every attempt to inthxall the 
mind, and sending reproofs to kings and magistrates, to the princes and 
lawyers of all Christendom. 

The opportunity of observing the aristocratic institutions of Holland and 
the free commercial dties of Germany was valuable to a statesmm. On his 
return to England, tiie new sufferings of the Quakers excited a direct appeal 
to the English parliament. ^ The special law against papists was turned 
against the Quakers. 

Defeated in his hopes by the prorogation and dissolution df the parlia- 
ment in 1679j Penn appealed to the people, and took an active part m the 
ensuing elections. But every hope of reform from parliament vanished. 
IBigotry and tyramiy prevailed more than ever, and Penn, despairing of 
relief in Europe, bent tiie whole energy of his mind to accomplish the estab- 
lishment of a free government in the New World. Humane by nature and 
by suffering; familiar with the royal family; intimate with Sunderland and 
Adgemon Soney; acquainted with Russell, Efalifax, Shaftesbury, and Buck- 
ingham; as a member of the Royal Society, the peer of Newton and the 
great scholars of his age — ^he valued the promptings of a free mind more than 
the awards of the learned, and reverenced the single-minded sincerity of the 
Nottingham shepherd more than the authority of colleges and the wisdom of 
philosophers. And now, being in the meridian of life, but a yew older than 
was Locke, when, twelve years before, he had framed a constitution for Caro- 
lina, the Quaker legislator was come to the New Worid to lay the foundations 
of states. Would he imitate the vaunted system of the great philosopher? 

Locke, like William Penn, was tolerant, both loved freedom; both cher- 
ished truth in sincerity. Locke compared the soul to’ a sheet of white paper, 
just as Hobbes had compared it to a slate, on whiph time' and chance might 
scrawl their experience; to Penn, the soul was au'organ which of itself instinc- 
tively breatiies divine harmonies, hke those musical instruments which are 
so curiously and perfectly framed that, when once set in motion, they of 
themselves give forth all the melodies designed by the artist that made them. 
To Locke,’'^ “conscience is nothing else than our own opinion of our own 
actions”; to Penn, it is the image of God, and his .oracle in the soul. Locke 
deduces government from Noah and Adam, rests it upon contract, and 
announces its end to be the security of property; Penn, far from going back 
to Adam, or even to Noah, declares that “there must be a people befoire a 
government,” and, deducing the right to institute government from man’s 
moral nature, seeks its fundamental rules in the immutable dictates “of 
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universal reason," its end in freedom and happiness. Locke, as an Amencan 
lawmver, dreaded “a too numerous democracy,” and reserved all power to 
wealth and the feudal proprietaries; Penn bdieved that Gk)d is in every con- 
science, his li^t in every soul; and tJierefore, stretching out his arms, he 
built — such are his own words— “a free colony for all mankind.” This is 
the praise of William Penn, that, in an age which had seen a popular revo- 
lution daipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had seen 
Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish hy the han^m^’s cord and the axe ; 
in an age when Sidney nouii^ed the pride of patriojism rather than the sen- 
timent of philanthropy, when Russell stood for the uberties of his order, and 
not for new enfranchisements, when Bnrrington and Shaftesbury and Locke 
thought government should rest on property — ^Penn did not d^pair of human- 
ity, and, though all history and experience denied the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self-government. 
Conscious that there was no room for its exercise m England, the pure enthu- 
siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary exile, was come to the banks of 
tiie Delaware to institute “ the Holy Experiment.” 

The news spread rapidly that the Quaker king was at New Castle; and, 
on the day after his landing (October 28th, 1682), in presence of a crowd 
of Swedes and Dutch and English, who had gathered round the court- 
house, his deeds of feoffment were produced; the duke of York’s agent sur- 
rendered the territory by the solemn deliveiy of earth and water, and Penn, 
invested with supreme and undefined power m Delaware, addressed the assem- 
bled multitude on government, recommended sobriety and peace, and pledged 
Mmself to grant liberty of conscience and civil freedoms. 

From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. From Chester, 
tradition describes the journey of Penn to have been continued with a few 
friends in an open boat, in the earliest days of November, to the beautiful 
bank, fringed with pine trees, on which the city of Philadelphia was soon to 
rise. In the following weeks Peim visited west and east New Jersey, New 
Ybrk, the metropolis of Ms neighbour propnetary, the duke of York, and, 
after meeting Friends on Long Island, he returned to the banks of the 
Delaware. 


THE GREAT TEBAOT WITH THE LENNI-LENAPE (1682-1683 A.I).) 


To this period belongs his first grand treaty with the Indians. Beneath 
a large ehn tree at Shackamaxon, on the northern edge of Philadelphia,^ Will- 
iam Penn, Surrounded by a few friends, in the habiliments of peace, met 
the numerous delegation of the Lenni-Lenape tribes. The great treaty 
was not for the purchase of lands, but, confirming what Penn had written 
and M a rkha m covenanted, its sublime purpose was the recogmtion of the 
equal rights of humanity. Under the shelter of the forest, now leafless 
by the frosts of autumn, Peim proclaimed to the men of the Algonquin 
race, from both banks of the Delaware, from the borders of the Schuylkill, 
and, it may have been, even from the Susquehanna, the same simple mes- 


PBaacroftjff Fiske,5 and others place this meeting about November, 1682. StoneP 
dates it on June 23rd, 1683, basme the date on Penn’s Letters to the Free Soeaety of Traders of 
August 16th, 1683; Stone daims that at Penn’s 6ist meetmg the Indians refused to sell him 
any land, or at least did not understand lus puroose. As vehave seen, this was by no means 
the first instance of purchase from Indians. Tlie Dutch under Mmuit bought lands, as did 
the Puritans and !Roger W illi a ms , not to mention West’s purchase of the site of Richmond 
in 1610, OalvmisPs m 1634, and the Swedish in 1638.] 
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sage of peace and love which Geojge Fox had professed before Cromwell, 
and Mary Fisher had borne to the Grand Turk. The English and the Indian 
should respect the same moral law, should be alike secure in their pursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by" a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men from each race. “We meet” — such 
were the words of Willi^ Penn — “on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. The 
friendship between me and you I will not compare to a chain ; for that the 
rams might rust, or the falling tree might break. We are the same as if one 
man’s body were to be divided mto two parts ; we are all one flesh and blood,” 

The children of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrinejand 
renounced their guile and their revenge. They received the presents of Penn 
in meerity; and with hearty fnend^ip they gave the belt of wampum. 
“We will live,” said they, “in love with William Penn and his children, as 
long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 

This treaty of peace and friendship was made under the open sky, by 
the side of the Delaware, with the sun and the river and the forest for 
witnesses. It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified by sigi^ 
tures and seals; no written record of the conference can be found; and its 
terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on the heart. The 
simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their wi^ams, kept the history 
of the covenant by strings of wampum, and, long afterwards, in their cabins, 
would count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to their own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to the stranger, the words of Will- 
iam Penn. New England had just terminated a disastrous war of exter- 
mination; the Dutch were scarcely ever at peace with the Algonquins; the 
laws of Maryland refer to Indian hostilities and massacres which extended 
as far as Richmond. Penn came without arms; he declared his purpose 
to abstain from violence; he had no message but peace; and not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

Was there not progress from Menendez to Roger Williams — ^from Cortes 
and Pizarro to William Penn ? The Quakers, ignorant of the homage which 
their virtues would receive from Voltaire ana Raynal, men so unlike them- 
selves, exulted in the consciousness of their humanity. We have done better, 
said they truly, “ than if, with the proud Spaniards, we had gained the mines 
of Potosi. We may make the ambitious heroes, whom the world admires, 
blush for their shameful victories. To the poor, dark souls round about 
us we teach their rights as men.” The scene at Shackamaxon forms the 
subject of one of the pictures of West; but the artist, faithful neither to the 
Indians nor to Penn, should have no influence on history.fif 

Of this Shackamaxon Treaty, Voltaire 2 says' “It was the sole treaty 
betweea these peoples and the Christians that was neither sworn to nor 
broken.” He comments also on “the very novel spectacle of a sovereign 
whom everybody could ‘thee-and-thou’ (Moyer) and address with hat on 
head. William Pen {sic) could boast of havmg brought back the Age of 
Gold, which is spoken of so often, but has never resJly existed except in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Francis Parkman somewhat qualifies his praise of Penn’s success with 
the Indians He says' “With regard to the alleged results of the pacific 
conduct pf the Quakers, our admiration will dimmish on closely viewing ' 
the circumstances of the case. The position of the colony was a most for- 
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ttinate one. Had the Quakers planted their colony on the banks of the St 
Lawrence, or among the warlike tnbes of Hew England, their shaking of hands 
and. assurances of tender regard would not long have availed to save them 
from the visitations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, the people 
on whoso territory they had settled, were like themselves debarred the use 
of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmejd them, and forced them 
to adopt the opprobnous name of “women.” The humble Delawares were 
but too happy to receive the hand extended to them, and <lwell in frien<Miip 
with their pacific neighbours; since to have lifted the |iatchet would have 
brought upon their heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whose good will 
Penn had taken pains to secure.^ 

.Tbs sons of Penn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, 
did not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis- 
iai^uidied their father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they commenced 
throu^ their agents a series of unjust measures, which CTadually alienated 
^ Mdians, ana, after a peace of seventy years, produced a disastrous rup- 
ture. The Quaker population of the colony sympathised in the kindness 
which its founder had cherished towards the benighted race. This feelmg 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercourse; and, except where private 
interest was concerned, the Quakers made good their reiterated professions 
of attachment. Kmdness to the Indian was the glo^ of their sect.** 

In the year 1683 Peim often met the Indians in council, and at theh 
festivals. He visited them in their cabins, shared the hospitable banquet 
of hominy and roasted acorns, and lauded and frolicked, and practised 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding red men.® He 
touched the secret springs of sympathy, and succeedmg generations on the 
Susquehanna acknowledmd his loveliness. 

Peace esisted with the natives; the contentment of the emigrants was 
made perfect by the happj; inau^ation of the government. A general 
convention had been permitted by Penn (December 4th to 7th, 1682). 
The people preferred to appear by tiieir representatives; and in thiee days 
the work of preparatory legislation at Chester was finished. The charter 
from the king did not include the territories; these were now enfranchised 
by the joint act of the inhabitants and the proprietary, and united with 
Pennsylvania on the basis of equal rights The freedom of all the inhabi- 
tants being thus confirmed, the Inward Voice, which was the celestial visitant 
to the Quakers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience ; 
the first day of the week was reserved, as a day of leisure, for the case of the 
creation. The rule of equality was introduced into families by abrogating 
the privileges of primogeniture. The word of an honest man was evidence 
without an oath. The mad spirit of speculation was checked by a system 
of strict accountability, applied to factors and agents. Every man liable 
to civil burdens possessed the right of suffrage; and, without r^ard to sect, 
every Christian was eligible to pmce._ No tax or custom could be levied but 
by law. The Quaker is a spiritualist; the pleasures of the senses, masks, 
revels, and stage-plays, not less than bull-baits and eock-fi^ts, were pro- 
hibited. Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Marriage was 
esteemed a civil contract; adultery a felony. The Quakers had suffered from 
wrong imprisonment; the false accuser was liable to double damages. Every 
prison for convicts was made a workhouse. There were neither poor rates nor 

‘ He paid twice for his lands ; once to the Iroquois, who dauned thorn by right of con- 
quest, and once to their occupants, the Delawares. 

P Watson quotes an eye«Wltness who said she saw Penn outdance all the Indiana] 
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tithes. The Swedes ani Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties 
of Englishmen. 

The govemnient having been organised, William Penn, accompanied 
by members of his coimcil, hastened to West River, to interchange courtesies 


BctivB provinces (Decem- 
It : tired of useless debates. 


with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their resf 
ber 11th). A discussion«Df three days led to no rBSUlu j UXJ.^V.1. UX U.0VXVK70 
Penn crossed the Chesapeake to visit Friends at Choptank, and returned 
to his own province, prepared to renew negotiation, or to submit to arbi- 
tration in England. 


PENN POUNDS PHILADELPHIA 

He now selected a site for a city, purchased the ground of the Swedes, 
and in a situation “not surpassed” — such are his words — ^“by one among 
all the many places he had seen in the world,” on a neck of land between 
the Schuylkill and Delaware, appointed for a town by the convenience of 
the rivers, the firmness of the land, the pure springs and salubrious air, Will- 
iam Penn laid out Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the mansion of freedom, 
the home of humanity. But vast as were the hopes of the humble Friends, 
who now marked the boundaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and walnut 
trees of the original forest, they were surpassed by the reality. Pennsyl- 
vania bound the northern and the southern colonies in bonds stronger than 
paper chains; Philadelphia was the birthplace of Amencan independence 
and the pledge of imion. 

March 12th, 1683, the infant city, in which there could have been few 
mansions but hollow trees, was already the scene of legation. From each 
of the six counties into which Penn’s dominions were divided, nine repre- 
sentatives, Swedes, Dutch, and Quaker preachers, of Wales and Ireland 
and England, were elected for the purpose of establi^ing a charter of liberties. 
They desired it might be the acknowledged growth of the New World, and 
bear date in Philadelphia. When the general assembly came together, Penn 
referred to the frame of government proposed in England, saying, “You 
may amend, alter, or add; lam ready to settle such foundations as maybe for 
your liappmess.” 


THE FRAME Cfp GOVERNMENT (1687 A.D.) 

The constitution which was established created a legislative council 
and a more numerous assembly; the former to be elected for three years, 
one-riiird being renewed annually, the assembly to be annually chosen. 
Rotation in office was enjoined. The theory of the constitution gave to the 
governor and cotmcil the initiation of all laws; these were to be promulgated 
to the people; and the office of the assembly was designed to be no more 
than to report the decision of the peojile in their primary meetings. Thus 
no law could be enacted but with the direct assent of the whole community. 
Such was the system of the charter of liberties. But it received modifications 
from the legislature by which it was established. The assembly set the pre- 
cedent of engaging in debate, and of proposing subjects for bills by way of 
conference with the governor and council In return, by unanimous vote 
a negative voice was allowed the governor on all the aoings of the council, 
and such a power was virtually a right to negative any law. It had been more 
simple to have left the assembly full power to originate bills, and to the 
governor an unconditional negative. Inis was virtually the method estab- 
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IMied in 1683 ; it was distinctly recogmsed in the fundamental law in 1696. 
Besides, the charter from Charles II held the proprietary responsible for 
colonial le^slation; and no act of provincial legislation could be perfected 
till it had passed the great seal of the province. That a negative voice was 
thus reserved to William Penn, was, we believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day; such was certainly the intention of the royal charter, and was 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to cease. In other respects, 
the frame of government gave all power to the people; the judges were to 
be nominated by the provincial council, and, in case of good behaviour, 
could not be removed by the proprietary during the term for which the} 
were commissioned. 

But for the hereditary office of proprietary, Pennsylvania had been a 
representative democracy. In Maryland, the council was named by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania, by the people. In Maryland, the power of 
appointing ma^strate, and all, even the subordinate executive officers, 
rested solely with the proprietary; in Pennsylvania, William Peim could 
not appoint a justice or a constable ; every executive officer, except the highest, 
was elected by the people or their representatives; and the governor could 
perform no public act, but with the consent of the council. Lord Baltimore 
had a revenue derived fiom the export of tobacco, the staple of Maryland; 
and his colony was burdened with taxes, a similar revenue was offered to 
William Penn, and declined; and tax-gatherers were unknown in his province. 

In the name of all the freemen of the province, the charter was received 
by fhe assembly with gratitude, as one “of more than expected liberty.” 
“I desired,” says Penn, “to show men as free and as happy as they can be.” 
In the decline of life, the language of his heart was still the same. “If, in 
the relation between us,” he wntes in his old age, “ the people want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I should readily ^ant it.” 

To the charter which Locke invented for Carolina, the palatines voted 
an immutable immortality; and it never gamed more than a short, partial 
existence. To the people of his province Perm left it free to subvert or alter 
the frame of government; and its essential principles remain to this day 
without change. Such was the birth of popular power in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. It remained to dislodge superstition from its hiding-places 
in the mind. The Scandinavian emigrants came from their native forests 
with imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of an invisible world of fiends ; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a witch. Penn presided, 
and the Quakers on the jury outnumbered the Swedes. The jury, having 
listened to the charge from the governor, returned this verdict: “The prisoner 
IS ^ilty of the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty as riie stands 
indicted.” The friends of the liberated prisoner were required to give bonds 
that she should keep the peace; and in Penn's domain, from that day to this, 
neither demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or broomstick; 
and the worst arts of conjuration went no farther than to foretell fortunes, 
mutter powerful spells over quack medicines, or discover by the divming 
rod the hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 


EAPID GROWTH OP PENNSTIVANIA. 

Meantime the news spread abroad, that William Penn, the Quaker, had 
opened “an asylum to the good and the oppressed of every nation”, and 
humanity went throu^ Europe, gathering the children of misfortune. Prom 
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England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, and the Low Countries 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of the Rhine 
it was whispered that the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiema 
were consummated; new companies were formed under better auspices 
than those of the Swedes, and from the highlands above Worms, the humble 
people who had melted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renoun^d &eir German homes for the protection of the Quaker king. There 
is nothing in the history of the human race like the confidence which the 
simple virtues and institutions of William Penn inspired. The progress 
of his province was morfe rapid than the progress of New England. In three 
years from its foimdation, Philadelphia gamed more than New York had 
done in half a century. This was the happiest season in the public life of 
William Penn. “I must, without vanity, say” — such was his honest exul- 
tation — “I have led the greatest colony into America that ever any man 
did upon a private credit, and the most prosperous be ginning a that ever 
were in it are to be found amongst us.” 

The mission of William Penn was accomplidied; and now, like Solon, 
the most humane of ancient legislators, he prepared to leave the common- 
wealth of which he had founded the happiness. Intrustmg the great seal 
to his friend Lloyd, and the executive power to a committee of the council, 
Peim sailed for England (August 12th, 1684;), leaving freedom to its own devel- 
opment. His departure was happy for the colony and for his own tran- 
qmllity. He had established a democracy, and was hhnself a feudal sover- 
eign. The two elements in the government were incompatible; and for 
ninety years the civil history of Pennsylvania is but the account of the jarring 
of these opposing interests, to which there could be no happy issue but in 
popular independence. But rude collisions were not yet begun; and the 
benevolence of William Penn breathed to his people a farewell, unclouded 
by apprehension. “ My love and my life are to you and with you, and no 
water can quench it, nor disturbance bring it to an end. I have been with 
you, cared over you, and served you with umeigned love ; and you are beloved 
of me and dear to me beyond utterance. Ana thou, Philadelphia, the virgin 
settlement of this province, my soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may be blessed. Dear 
friends, my love salutes you all.” 

The question respecting the boundaries between the domains of Lord 
Baltimore and of William Peim was promptly resumed before the committee 
of trade and plantations; and, after many hearings, it was decided that the 
tract of Delaware did not constitute a part of Maryland. The proper boun- 
daries of the territory remained to be settled; and the present limits of Dela- 
ware were established by a compromise. i 

This decision formed the basis of an agreement between the respective 
heirs of the two proprietaries in 1732. Three years afterwards the subject 
became a question in chancery; in 1750 the present boundaries were decreed 
by Lord Hardwicke; ten years afterwards they were, by agreement, more 
accurately defined; and in 1761 the line between Maryland and Pennsylvania 
towards the west was run by Mason and Dixon Delaware lies between the 
same parallels with Maryland; and Quakerism did not exempt it from negro 
slavery. 

- But the care of colonial property did not absorb the enthusiasm of Penn; 
and, now that his father’s friend had succeeded to the throne, he employed 
his fortune, his influence, and his fame to secure that “impartial” hbei'ty 
of conscience which, for nearly twenty years, he had advocated, with Buck- 
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ingham and Arlington, before the magistrates of Ireland, and English juries, 
in the Tower, in Newgate, before the commons of England, in public discus- 
sions with Baxter and the Presb 3 rterians, before Quaker meetings, at Chester 
and Philadelphia, and through the press to the world. It was his old post 
— ^the office to which he was faithful from youth to age. Fifteen thousand 
families had been ruined for dissent smce the restoration; five thousand per- 
sons had died victims to imprisonment. The monarch was persuaded to 
exercise his prerogative of mercy ; and at Penn’s intercession, in 1686, not less 
than twelve hundred Friends were liberated from the homble dungeons and 
prisons where many of them had languished hopelessly for years. Penn 
delighted in domg good. His hou^ was thronged by swarms of clients, 
mvoys from Massachusetts among the number; and sometime there were 
two hundred at once claiming his disinterested good offices' with the king. 
For Locke, then a voluntary exile, and the firm friend of intellectual freedom, 
he obtained a promise of immunity, which the blameless philosopher, in the 
just pride of innocence, refused. And at the very time when the Roman 
Catholic F6n61on, in !l^anee, was pleading for Protestants against the intol- 
erance* of Louis XIV, the Protestant Penn, in England, was labouring to 
rescue the Roman Catholics from the jealousy of the English aristocracy. 
The political tracts of “the arch Quaker” have the calm wisdom and the 
universality of Lord Bacon; in behalf of liberty of conscience, they beauti- 
fully connect the immutable principles of human nature and human rights 
' with the character and origin of English freedom, and exhaust the question 
as a subject for English legislation. Penn never gave counsel at variance 
with popular rights. He resisted the commitm^t of the bishops to the 
Tower, and, on She day of the birth of the prince of Wales, pressed the king 
exceedingly to set them at liberty. His pnvate eorresponaence proves that 
he esteemed parliament the only power through which bis end could be 
gained. England to-day confesses his sagacity, and is doing honour to his 
geruus. He came too soon for success, and he was aware of it. After more 
than a century, the laws which he reproved b^an gradually to be repealed; 
and the principle which he developed, sure of immortality, began slowly but 
firmly asserting its power over the legislation of Great Britain. 

The political connections of William Penn have involved him in the 
obloquy which followed the overthrow of the Stuarts; and the friends to the 
tests, comprising nearly all the members of both the political parties, into 
which England was soon divided, have generally been unfriendly to his good 
name But their malice has been without permanent effect Their final 
award is given freely, and cannot be shaken. Every charge bf hypocrisy, of 
selfishness, of vanity, of dissimulation, of credulous confidence; every form 
of reproach, from virulent abuse to cold apology ; every ill name, from tory 
and Jesuit to blasphemer and infidel — ^has been used against Penn; but the 
candour of his character always triumphed over calumny. His name was 
safely cheiMed as a household word in the cottages of Wales and Ireland, 
and among the peasantry of Germany; and hot a tenant of a wigwam from 
the sea to the S^quehanna doubted his integrity His fame is now wide 
as the world; he is one of the few who have gained abiding glory. 

Was he prospered? Before engaging in his American enterprise, he had 
impaired his patrimony to relieve wie suffering Quakers; his zeal for his 
provinces hurried him into colonial expenses beyond the returns;^ his 

['’While the Pennsylvanians were jealously reaching out for enlarged liberties, Penn 
wrote to them. “I am sorry at heart for your animosities. For the love of God, me, and 
the poor country, be not so govemmentisb, so noisy and open m your dueatlsfactions.” Be 
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philanthropy, establishing popular power, left him without a revenue; and he 
who had so often been imprisoned for religion, in his old age went to jail for 
debt. But what is so terrible as remorse — what so soothing as an approving 
conscience? William Penn was happy. “He could say it before the Lord, 
he had the comfort of having approved himself a faithful steward to his 
understanding and ability.”^ • 

LATEE YBAES OP PENN 

Penn was four times* imprisoned by King William [on his accession after 
the revolution of 1689]: the king took from him the government of thejprov- 
mce, and in 1693 appointed Colonel Benjamm Fletcher governor of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. King William at length became convinced, from 
tiae stnctest scrutiny, that Penn’s attachment to the Stuart family was 
merely personal, and that his gratitude was not likely to occasion any detri- 
ment to him, and the proprietor was soon reinstated in the royal favotif 
(August 20th, 1694). Bemg permitted to resume and exercise his rights, he 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the assembly 
passed a third frame of government, which was signed by the govemoi*, the 
object of which was to correct certain breaches of the (marter government, 
against which the second frame had not sufficiently guarded. 

In 1699, Penn, accompanied by his family, agam visited his colony, with 
the intention of ending his days in the society of his people. Negro slavery 
and Indian intercourse had crept into the colony, and their effects were 
abundantly visible m the altercations which ensued between the proprietor 
and the assembly. Penn prepared three bills, and presented them to the 
assembly; but the two most important were negatived, and the third, rela- 
tive to the trial and punishment of slaves, was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislature. With his own sect, he was more successful; and the final 
abolition of slavery m Pennsylvania was ultimately owing to Quaker influence.- 

Penn was disheartened, and determmed to return to England; but it 
would have been impolitic to leave the province whilst affairs were in such a 
state of confusion. He therefore prepared a new constitution in 1701, which 
was readily accepted by the assembly. This fourth frame of government 
introduced many important changes. It gave to the assembly the power of 
originatmg bills, which had previously been possessed by the governors only, 
and that of amending or rejecting those which might be laid before them. 
To the governor it reserved a negative on the acts of the assembly, the right 
of appomting his own council, and tiie executive ]MWer. Almough this 
charter gave general satisfaction in the province of Pennsylvania, yet the 
“Three Lower Counties” refused to accept it; and, in the following year, 
they established a separate assembly at New Castle, acknowledging, however, 
the same governor. 

After this fourth charter was accepted, Penn returned to England, assign- 
ing as a reason his having learned that the ministry intended to abolish the 
proprietary governments in North America, which made it absolutely neces- 
sary for him to appear there in order to oppose a measure so derogatory to 
his interests. While in England, he was pursued by complaints from America 
against Governor Evans. This governor exerted himself to establish a militia 
system, which, though popular in Delaware, was odious in Pennsylvania; 

complained that their quarrels were preventing immigration, and had cost him personally 
£10,000 When his quitrents were complamed of as taxes which he did not n^d, he wrote, 
** God is my witness, I am above £6,000 out of pocket more than I ever saw by the province.”] 
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and he also announced the approach of a hostile invasion, which caused 
many individuals, and amongst these four Quakers, to take up arms. This 
report proving false, the assembly impeached Ev^ and his secretary Logan. 

Penn therefore removed Evans, and appointed in his stead Charles 
Qookm, whose age, experience, and mild character seemed well suited to 
satisfy the people over whom he was to preside. But having complained 
once, the 3 r seemed to have acquired a love of complaint, and not only were 
more hostile to Gookin than they had been to Evans, but began to scan very 
narrowly the conduct of Penn himself. Pmdmg that the provincial affairs 
still went wrong, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, 'addressed the assembly 
in a letter replete with calm solemnity and dignified concern. Had all other 
knowledge of Perm and his deeds been lost, this letter alone would have 
enabled us , to write the diaracter of its author. Its effect was apparent at 
the next election, when the enemies of Penn were rejected by the voters.' 
But before this change could have been known to him, he was attacked by 
a succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately terminated his life, July 30tH, 
1718 .« 

The heirs of Penn instituted a suit for the succession to the governorship, 
which was finally awarded to his three sons by his second wife. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing the propri- 
etary government and the quitrents of the Penn heirs, and voted £130,000 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace with England, It was even- 
tually paid in the sum of $670,000. In 1790 the British government vol^ 
the eldest male descendant of Penn’s second wife a pension of £4,000 to quiet 
his claims for the surrender of his territories. As late as 1884 this pension 
was commuted for the sum of £67,000.® 

. By pursuing the course commenced by Penn, the colony gradually increased 
in wealth and population, without any of those fearful Indian invasions 
which so much retarded the increase of the other colonies. The only subject 
of disquiet in .the colony, for many years, was a dispute between the gover- 
nors and the assembly, on the subject of exempting the lands of the proprie- 
tary from general taxation — a claim which the inhabitants resisted as unjust. 
After much altercation on this subject, the assembly deputed the celebrated 
Benjamm Franklin to London, as their agent to petition the king for redress. 
In the discussion before the privj’’ council, Franklin acceded to an arrangement 
making the assessments fair and equitable ; and a bill, signed by the governor, 
for levymg these taxes received the royal approbation. 

Pennsylvania was the last colony settled, excepting Georgia, and her 
increase in wealth and population was more rapid than that of any of the 
others. In 1776 she possessed a population of 372,208 inhabitants, collected 
and raised in less than a century.® 


SOTJTHEBN COLONIES; TUB CAROLINAS 

The early history of the American colomes is of necessity a disjointed 
chronicle, in which each must be carried forward to a certain point and left 
there, while others are brought to convenient resting-places. Eventually, 
all these streams flow into one broad river, whoso course has continuity of 
progress. We have almost reached that pomt, but must delay yet awhile 
to recount the foundation of the southern colonies of the Carolinas and Geor-« 
gia, and the northern French Colonies, which have rince become Cana^.» 
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We must now leave for the present the states of New En^and, aixstere 
alike in character and clime, and tom to those summer realms of the south 
which excited the cupidity of the early French and Spanish adventurers. 
We must become more intimately acquainted with the remon where De Soto 
wandered in search of the land of gold; where the good Coligny planted hfe 
settlements of persecuted Huguenots ; where Cathohc bigotry dyed the soil 
with thdr blood; and where, also, the brave Raleigh planned magnificent 
schemes of colonisation, and reaped only the fruits of disappointment and 
sorrow. 

The vast territo^ of North America was, as we have seen, for half a cen- 
tury after the English began to colonise it, divided into two districts, called 
North and South Virginia, “all lands Ijdng towards the river St. Lawrence, 
from the northern boundaries of the province now called Vu^inia, belonged 
to the northern, and all those to the southward, as far as the gulf of Florida, 
to the southern district.” 

The French colonists first gave the name of Carolina to the country which 
is still so designated, in honour of thdr worthless monarch, Charles IX. In 
1630, Charles 1 of England granted a tract of land south of Chesapeake bay 
to Sir !^l^rt Heath, his attorney-general, under the name of Carolana; 
but owing to the political agitations in England, the projected colonisation 
of this county was never carried out. With the restoration, the Epglish 
reasserted their claim to that poition of America wWch had be^ Imown 
under the designation of South Virginia, and the fertility and desirableness 
of which was now an established fact. Somewhat before the time, therefore, 
when the restored monarch made a grant to his brother, the duke of York, 
of the Dutch possessions of New Netherlands, he conferred the vast territory 
comprised between Albemarle sound, southward to the river St. John, under 
the name of Carolina, upon eight proprietors, among whom were some of his 
principal courtiers; that is to say. Clarendon, the prime minister; General 
Monk, now duke of Albemarle; I^rd Craven; Lord Ashley Cooper, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury ;. Sir John Colleton, Lord John Berkeley, his brother, 

William, governor of Virginia, and Sir George Carteret. The grant made 
to these proprietaries constatuted them absolute soverdgns of the country. 
Their right, however, was immediately disputed both by the Spaniards — 
whose fort of St. Augustine was con^dered to establish actual possession. — 
and by the asagns of Sir Robert Heath; but natha claimants could stand 
before the new and more powerful patentees. Besides these, other parties 
of a much more sturdy and unmanageable character had alre^y estab- 
lished themselves on its coasts. New England, which possessed within itsetf 
not only an expansive prindple, but one which took deep root on any soil 
which it touched, Jiad planted not only a little settlement on Cape Fear, 
which had been fostered in its distresses by the mother colony, but had sown 
tile seeds of democratic liberty, from which, in part, must_ be traced the 
resolute spirit which distinguished the colony of North Carolina in the long 
Struve through which it had to pass. 

Virginia, too, was “the mother of colonies”; and in 1622 the adventn- 
rous Porey, then secretary of Virginia, travelled overland to the banks of the 
Chowan, or South river, reporting on Ms return most favourably of the kind- 
ness of the natives, the fertility of the country, and the happy climate, which 
yielded two harvests in the year. During the succeeding forty years his 
explorations were followed up, and when religious persecution took place 
in Virginia dissenters emigrated largely. The country aroimd Albemarle 
sound was established by Nonconformists, who had purchased aright to their 
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lands from the Aborigines. These settlements were dahned by the new pro- 
prietaries of Carolina, and Sir WilUaia Berkeley, governor ci Virginia and 
one of the joint proprietors, was ordered by his colleagues to assume jurisdic- 
tion over them in their name. 

Berkeley, however, who knew too well the character of these pioneer- 
settlers, did not venture to enforce his orders too strictly. Instead of this, 
he appointed WUliam Drummond, one of the settlers, to ^ the governor; 
and instituting a simple form of government, a council of six members, and 
an ea^ tenure of land, left the colony to take care of itself, to enjoy liberty 
of conscience and the management of its own affairs. Such,” says Bancroft,? 
“ was the origin of fixed settlements in North Carolina. The child of ecclesdas- 

tical oppression was swathed in inde- 
pendence.” 

Besides these i^ttlements of New 
En^and and Virgiaia, several planters 
of Barbadoes had purchased from the 
Indians a tract of land thirty-two 
miles square on Cape Fear river, where 
the New Englandi rs had first settled 
themselves, and now applied to the 
new proprietaries for a confirmation of 
their purchase and a charter of govern- 
ment. All their wishes were not 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a 
cavalier, and the head of these Barba- 
does planters, was appointed governor, 
with a jurisdiction extending from Cape 
Fear to the St. Matheo, the country 
bang called Clarendon. This settle- 
ment absorbed that of the New Eng- 
landers, who, however, were so far 
respected that Yeamans was instructed 
to be “ve)^ tender” towards them, to 
“make things easy to the people of 
New Englandj that others might be 
attracted there.” The colony immediately applied itself to the preparation 
of boards, shm^es, and staves to be shipped to the West Indies, and the 
same continues to this day to be the staple of that region of pine forests and 
sterile plains. 

The proprietaries in the mean time having ascertained the character of 
their territory, and become better acquainted with its gpography^ obtained, 
in 1665, a second charter. 

This second charter was in total disregard of all other claims ; and this time 
their grant was extended half a degree farther north, so as to include the 
settlements on the Chowan, and a degree and a half farther south, including 
the Spanish colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. This vast grant, in fact, comprised aU the present 
territory of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Misds- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, a considerable portion of Florida and Missouri, 
nearly all Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was this all ; an addi- 
tional grant shortly afterwards added the group of the Bahama Isles, then 
famous as the resort of buccaneers, to the vast realms which thdur charter 
already included. 





Sir Anthony Ashley Coohbh 
( 1621 - 1683 ) 
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'j&e infant settlement of Albemarle continued to receive accesdons from 
Virginia and New England ; and from Bermuda, already famous for the build- 
ing of fast-eailing ships, came a colony of ^pbuilders. In 1669 the first 
laws were enacted by an assembly composed of the governor, Stevens, who 
had succeeded Drummond, a coundl of six. and twdve delegate cnosen 
by the people. According to the laws of Virginia, land was offered to all 
newcomers, and immigrant debtors were prot^ted for five years against 
any suit for debt contracted beyond the colony. The governor and court 
constituted a court of justice, and were entitled to a fee of thirty pounds of 
tobacco on every suit; add' the coloj^bdng without any minister of religi^ 
marriage became a dvil rite. Three years afterwards the proprietaiiaa 
solemnly confirmed the settlers in possession of thdr lands, ana granted to 
them the right of nominating dx councillors in addition to tne sis nominated 
b 3 r the patentees. The ri^t of self government was thus established cm the 
soil of North Carolina. > . > 


liOCKU’s GRANn MODEL CONSHTtmON 

In the mean time, the ambition of the proprietaries extencfing with the 
extent of their charter, a magnificent scheme of sovereignty was conceived, 
which was intended not only to ^ve them the wealth of empires but Ihe 
fame of legislators. All that pMosophic intellect and worldly sagacity 
could do to frame a model government was now done. The earl of Shaftes- 
bury was deputed by his fdlow-proprietaries to frame for this infant empire 
a constitution commensurate with its intended greatness ; and he emplo;;^ed 
his friend and protigi John Locke, afterwards so well known for his philo- 
sophical writing, as his agent for this purpose. 

Locke commenced his labours on the prindple that "compact is the true 
basis of TOvemment, and the protection of property its great end.” Cold 
and calculating, with no generous enthusiasm of soul, no sympathetic and 
as|nring impulse guided alone by intellect and conventionality, it is no 
wonder that the "Grand Model,” as the constitution of Carolina was called, 
failed of practical application, and was finally, after the vain attempt of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapplicable to its purpose. 

It has been well remarked by Bancroft? that “the formation of ^litical 
institutions in the United States was not effected by giant minds or ‘nobles 
after the flesh.’ The truly great lawgivers in the colonies first became as 
little children.”^ But futne as was tMs Grand Model constitution, we must 
give some idea of it to our readers, to show how little intellect merely and 
political wisdom can comprehend the piindples of successful government or 
the basis of a prosperous and happy social state: 

‘"nw interests of the proprietaries, a government most agreeable to monard^ and a 
careful avoidance of a num^us democracgr,” are the avowed threefold objects of the Carolina 
constitution. The proprietaries, d^t in number, were never to be increased or diminish^; 
thdr dignity was hereditary.' The vast extent of territory was to be divided into counties 
each containing about seven hundred and fifty square iniles; to eadi county appertshm 
two orders pf noWlrty, a landgrave or earl, and two caaques or barons ; the land was to be 
divided mto five equal ports, one of which became the inahenable nght of the prmrietaiies, 
another equally inalienably the properly of the nobility, and the remammg three-fifths were 
reserved for the people, and mi^t be held by lords of manors who were not hereditary 
legl^tors, but, like the nobihty, exercised judidal powers in thdr baronial courts. The 

t‘ We have previously quoted Bancroft’s comparison of the theories of Locke and Will- 
iam Penn] 
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nuxaber of three noblep fqr each county was to remain unalterable; after the current century 
no transfer of lands could take place. Each county, be^ divided mto twenty-four parts, 
called colonies, was to be cultivated by a race of hereditary leetmen, or tenants, attached 
to the soil, each holding ten acres of land at a fixed rent; these tenants not being possessed 
of any political franchise, but being '' adscnpts of the soil under the junsdiction ot their lord 
witiiout any appeal ; and it was added that all the children of leetmen shall be leetmen, 
and so to £ul generations.” ^ 

The jjolifical rf^ts of the great body of the people be^ thus disposed of, 
and a le^slative banier placed, as it were, against progressive popular improve- 
ment and enlightenment, a very complicated system of government was framed 
for the benefit of the privileged da^es. "Besides tfe court of propiietors, 
invested with supreme executive authority, the president of which was the 
oldfest proprietor, with the title of palatine, there were seven other comrts, 
presided over by the remaining seven proprietors, vrith the titles respectivdy 
of admiral, chamberlain, chancellor, chief justice, hi^ steward, and treasurer; 
besides the president, each of these courts had six coi-icillois appointed for 
life, two-thirds, at least, of whom must be nobles.” There is something 
almost childish and ludicrous in the business of some of these supreme and 
pompous dignitaries of an infant settlement, the inhabitants of which lived 
m Ic^ cabins scattered through the wilderness. The court of the admird 
had cognisance of shipping and trade; the chamberlain’s, of pedigr^, festi- 
vals, sports, and ceremomes;"the chancellor’s, of state affairs and license of 
printing; the constable’s, of war; the chief justice’s, of ordinary judicial ques- 
tions; the high steward’s, of public works; the treasurer’s, of finance. 

"All these courts united,” says Hildreth,^ “were to compose a grand 
council of fifty members, in whom was vested exclusively the right, of pro- 
posing laws, v^'hich required, however, the approval of a parliament of four 
estate, proprietors, landgraves, caciques, and commoners, to render them 
valid. 'The four estates composite the parliament were to sit in one chamber, _ 
each landgrave and cacique being entitled to a seat, but the proprietors, it 
they chose, to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each county were the 
repr^nthtives of the commons; the possession of five hundred acres being, 
however, requisite to qualify for a seat, and fifty acres of land to give an 
eledtive -vote. 'The proprietaries in their separate courts had a veto on all 
acts.” _ . . . ' 

The people had thus no share whatever in the executive, judicial, oi 
legi^tive authority. "The four-and-twentj^ colonies of each county were 
(fivided into four precincts, each precinct having a local court, whence appeals 
were to lie to the court of chief justice. Juries were to decide by majority.” 
To plead for money or reward in any court was denounced as “ base and vile,” 
an enactment little in accordance with the interests of the lawyer. “ None 
could be freemen who did not acknowledge God and the obligation of public 
worship. The Church of England — against the wishes of Locke, who wished 
to put all sects on the same footing — ^was to be supported by the state. Any 
seven freemen might, however, form a church or religious society, provided 
its members admitted the rightfulness of oaths— which clause at once excluded 
the Quakers. By another provision, every freeman of Carolina, of whatso- 
ever opinion or religion, possessed absolute power and authority over his negro 
slaves.” 

This "Grand Model constitution,” which was extravagantly praised in 
England, was signed in March, 1670, and Monk, duke of Albemarle, as the 
oldest of the proprietaries, was appointed palatine. Whilst this pompous 
scheme of legislature was occupying the wisest heads in England, three ves- 
sels conveyed out emigrants, at the expense of £12,000 to the proprietaries, 
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imder thie command of WiUiam Sayle, who established themselves on the old 
site of Port Royal. The grand aristocratical constitution was sent over in 
due form to Carolina, but neither was it foimd more smtable at Albemarle, 
in the north, than by Sayle’s colony in the south. The character of the people 
of Albemarle rendered its introduction impossible; “those sturdy dwellers in 
scattered log cabins of the wilderness could not be noblemen, and would not 
be serfs.” This unfortunate constitution, which made John Locke a land- 
grave, and the noble proprietaries in succession palatines, led to a long hnd 
fruitless struggle of its founders to force upon the settlers a form of govern- 
ment mcompatible with* their circumstances, and from which they had noth- 
ing to g£iin, but everything to lose. The contest continued for three-and- 
twenty years, when the Grand Model, baseless as a fabric of mist, was formally 
abrogated. 

About the time when the new constitution was first exciting the derision 
and abhorrence of the sturdy Nonconformists of Albemarle, distinguished 
ministers among the Quakers travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
and were received “tenderly” b;^ a people naturally reli^ous, but amonpt 
whom, at that tune, was no minister of Christ. The “Society of Friends” 
were the first to organise a religious government in this portion of America. 
In the autunm of 1672 George Fox mmself visited Carolina. Carolina, like 
Rhode Island, was a place olf refuge for schismatics of all kinds, who now 
“lived lonely in the woods, with great dogs to guard their houses”; men and 
women of thoughtful minds “open to me conviction of truth,” and who 
received the preachings and teachings of George Fox and his brethren with 
great joy. 

Culpeper’s rebellion (1677 a.d.) 

Willing disciples of George Fox, as the people of North Carolina proved 
themselves to be, were sure to protest against and oppose a constitution like 
that of Shaftesbury and Locke. The introduction of it was not only difficult, 
but was soon rendered impossible, by the accession of dissenters from Eng- 
land, and so-called “runaways, rogues, and rebels” from Virginia, who, on 
the suppression of an insurrection there, fled daily to Carolina as their com- 
mon place of refuge. Another cause of dissatisfaction with the English gov- 
ernment, and of constant irritation, was the enforcement of the Navigation 
Laws. The population of the whole state as yet, in 1677, amounted to little 
more than four thousand; “a few fat cattle, a littlo maize, and eight hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco formed all their exports,” and the few foreign articles 
which they required were brought to them by the traders of Boston. Yet, 
small as this traffic was, it was envied by the English merchants; the Navi- 
gation Law was ordered to be strictly enforced, the New England trader was 
driven from their harbour by unreasonable duties, and the Carolinians them- 
selves had no other free market for their few exports than England. 

The attempts at enforcing the Navigation Laws hastened an insurrection, 
which was fostered by the refugees from Virginia and the men of New Eng- 
land, and which justified itself by the publication of the first Ameri^ mani- 
festo The threefold grievances of the colony were stated herein to be: 
excessive taxation; the abridgment of political liberty by the altered form 
of government, with the denial of a free election of an assembly; and the 
unwise interruption of the natural channels of commerce. The head of this 
insurrection was John Culpeper, a man stigmatised by the English party as 
one “who deserved han^g, for endeavounng to set thejioor to plunder the 
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rich.” The whole body of the settlers was insurgent; Miller, the chief object 
^ of tihdr hatred, and seven proprietary deputies were arrested and imprisoned, 
‘ courts of justice established, and a parliament called. With a popular govem- 
inent, anarchy was at an end; though when the new governor, Eastchurch, 
arrived, none would acknowledge his authority. The following year, Cul- 
peper and Holden were sent to England to negotiate'a compromise with the 
proprietaries and to obtain the rec^ of Miller. 

Miller, however, and his companions, having escaped from prison, met the 
deputies in England, and as the supporters of the Nayigation Laws were sus- 
tained by a powerful interest there, Culpeper when about to embark for 
America was arrested in his turn on the charge of interruptog the_ collection 
of duties and their embezzlement. He demanded his trim in Carolina, where 
&e act was committed. “Let no favour be riiown,” cned the adverse ^arty ; 
and he was brou^t to trial, Shaftesbury, however, then in the zenith of 
his popularity, appeared on his behalf, declaring “that there never had been 
a regmar government in Albemarle; that its disorders were only feuds among 
planters j which could not amount to treason”— and he was acquitted. 
On the acquittal of Culpeper, the proprietaries found themselves in a difficult 
position. After looking at the question in every point of view, excepting 
that which was simple and straightforward, “they resolved,” says Chalmers,® 
“to govern in future according to that portion of obedience which the insuiv 
gents should be disposed to yield.” The wise exclaimed, in the language of 

E rediction, that a government actuated by such principles cannot possibly 
e of long continuance. 

Mild as had appeared the temper of the proprietaries, it seemed, however, 
as if they had determined severely to punish the offending colony, when, in 
1683, they sent over Seth Sothel as governor. He appears, by the report 
of all parties, to have been of that scoundrel class by which human nature 
is degraded. He was himself one of the eight proprietaries, and he accepted 
office merely for sordid purposes. “The annals of delegated authority,” 
says Chalmers,® “have not recorded a name so deserving of infamy as that of 
Sothel. Bribery, extortion, injustice, rapacity, with broach of trust and 
disobedience of orders, are the crimes of which he was accused during the 
five years that he misruled this unhappy colony. Driven almost to despair, 
the inhabitants at length seized his person, in 1688. The assembly compelled 
him to abjure the country for twelve months and the government forever. 
The proprietaries, though they heard with indignation of the sufferings 
which Sothel had inflicted on the colony, were yet displeased that the colony 
through its assembly had assumed supreme power, which act was regarded 
as “prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown and to the honour of the 
proprietaries.” 

Well, however, was it for North Carolina that she thus took the law into 
ner own hands; tranquillity was restored. Mighty changes were in the mean 
time taking place in England; the revolution of 1688 was overturning not 
only political parties, but the very constitution itself. But neither the strife 
of parties nor the removal of the crown from one royal head to another, 
mattered in North Carolina, where, at length, peace and prosperity were 
established. “The settlers of North Carolina,” we are told by Bancroft,? 
“ began now to enjoy to their heart’s content liberty of conscience and personal 
independence, the freedom of the forest and the river Unnumbered swine 
fattened on’the fruits of the forest or the heaps of peaches; spite of imperfect 
husbandry, cattle multiplied on the pleasant savannahs There was neither 
city nor township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house within 
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aght of another ; nor were there roads, except as the paths from house to house 
were distinguished by notches on the trees. The settlers were geutle in their 
tempers, of serene mmds, enemies to violence and bloodshed ; and the spirit 
of humanity maintained its influence in the Arcadia, as royalist -wnters 
will have it, of rogues and rebels m the paradise of Quakers.” 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

We have already related how, in 1670j the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigrants were sent out, at the expense 
of £12,000 to the proprietaries, under the command of William Sayle, a mili- 
tary officer and Presb 3 derian, who twenty years before had attempted to 
plant a colony in the Bahama Mes, under the title of an Eleutheria, and who 
more latterly had been employed by the propnetaxies in exploring the coasts 
of their province. These emigrants were accompanied by Joseph West, 
as commercial agent of the proprietaries, authorised to supply the settlers 
with provisions, cattle, implements, and all other necessaries; a trade being 
commenced for this purpose with Virginia, Bermuda, and Barbadoes. 

The vessels contaming the infant colony, which was intended to be con- 
stituted accordmg to the Grand Model, entered the harbour of Port Royal, 
on the shores of which, a century before, the Huguenots had erected their 
fort — ^the early Oarolma — and of which even yet some traces remained. 
Each settler was to receive a hundred and fifty acres of land, and the district 
thus taken possession of was called Carteret county. It was soon discovered, 
as was to be expected, that the Grand Model was far too complex a system 
of government even for this settlement sent out by the proprietaries them- 
selves; “yet, desiring to como as nigh to it as possible,” says Chalmers,o 
“five persons were immediately elected by the freeholders, and five others 
chosen by the proprietaries, who were to form a grand coimcil, and these, 
with the governor and twenty delegates elected by the people, composed 
a parliament which was invested with legislative power.” 

Scarcely had Sayle thus far fulfilled his office, when he fell a victim to the 
effects of the climate, and died. Sir John , Teamans succeeded him, and Clar- 
endon county, in consequence, was annexed to Carteret, The same year, 
1671, the settlement removed from Port Royal to the banks of the Ashley 
nver, “for the convenience of pasturage and tillage,” and upon the neck 
of the peninsula then called Oyster Point, between that river and the Cooper 
— ^both thus called m honour of Shaftesbury — ^the foundation of Charleston 
was laid by the settlement there of a few graziers’ cabins. The- situation 
thus chosen, though full of natural beauty — ^the primeval forest, as we are 
told, sweeping down to the river’s edge, laden with yellow jessamine, the 
perfume of which filled the air — was not salubrious The place for many years 
indeed was considered so unhealthy during the hot months of the year that 
people fled from it at that time as from the pestilence._ But the clearing 
away of the woods, probably, and the drainmg of the soil, so far altered ite 
character m this respect, that it is now rather singularly healthy than other- 
wise. 

Spite of the shortcomings of the settlement as regarded the Grand Model, 
Governor Teamans was created landgrave, and, Albemarle being de^. Lord 
Berkeley had become palatine. Teamans introduced negro slavery in 1671, 
bnnging with him a cargo of slaves from Barbadoes. The heat of the climate 
rendered labour difficult to the whites, and from its first settlement South 

f ^ 
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GaroHna was a slave state; besides which, these settlers seem to have hem 
a somewhat improvident and shiftless set of people, deriving their supplies 
for several years from the proprietaries, for which, thou^ obtained as pur- 
chases, they appear never to have paid; complaining bitterly when the pro- 
prietaiies, objecting naturally enough to supply them on these terms, declared 
that “ they would no longer continue to feed and to^clothe them.” To such 
' men it would soon become an object to possess negro slaves, without which, 
it was early said, “a planter can never do any great matter.” The climate 
of South Carolina was not only congenial to the negro, but, as we have seen, 
the temper of the people made them willingly avail memselves of slave labour, 
and very soon the slave population far outnumbered the whites. 

Ihe management of Sir John, or Landgrave Yeamans not being by any 
means satisfactory to the proprietaries, nor yet to the colony, he was recalled 
in 1674, and Joseph West was appointed governor and created landgrave, 
and to him the proprietaries made over as salary their outstanding claims 
against the colony — ^the surest means of trying his popularity. Nevertheless, 
we ^d, at the end of ten years, that "he received the whole product of his 
traffic, as the reward of his services, without any impeachment of his morals.” 
The proprietaries, seeing the character of the emi^ants they had sent over, 
encouraged settlers from the New England and the northern colonies; and 
with a deare to promote the advantage of the industrious, sent over further 
supplies, informmg the colony, however, tliat they must bo paid, being deter- 
mmed “ to make no more desperate debts.” 

hwltjX of huguenots and othbes 

The fame of the beautiful land of South Carolina, “ the region where every 
month had its succession of flowers,” soon led to the attempt to introduce 
and cultivate the olive, the orange, the mulberry for the production of the 
silk-worm, and vines for the production of wme. Charles II himself sent 
over to the colony two small vessels with these plants, and Protestants from 
the south of France for their cultivation; he also exempted the province 
from the pasment of duties on these commodities for a limited time, which 
caused dissatisfaction at home, and the remonstrance against “encouraging 
people to remove to the plantations, as too many go thither already to &e 
unpeopling and ruin of Ihe kingdom.” Emigrants continued to come over 
from England, and these of various classes, not only impoverished cavaliers 
and discontented churchmen, but the soundest element for colonisation, 
sturdy dissenters, to whom their native land no longer afforded a secure abode. 
Among other companies of migrants were a considerable number from 
Somersetshire, who accompanied Joseph Blake, the brother of the celebrated 
admiral, now dead. Blaxe was himself no longer young, but unable to 
endure the present oppressions of England, and ffi'eading still worse from 
a popish successor to the crown, devoted the whole of the vast fortune he had 
inhented from his brother to the purposes of emigration. A colony of Irish 
went over, under Ferguson, and soon amalgamated with the population. Lord 
Cardross also took over a company of brave Scotch exiles, who had suffered 
grievously at home for their religion— men who had been thumb-screwed 
and tortured for conscience’ sake; but they, having established themselves 
at Port Royal, fell victims to the animosity of the Spaniards, who claimed 
that portion of the district as appertaining to St. Augustine, and consequently 
destroyed their settlement Many returned to Scotland; the rest, like the 
Irii^, became blended with the original colonists. 
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From France also came great numbers of Uie best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom die was not worthy, forced from their country 
by the severity of laws which placed truth, sincerity, and uprightness before 
God and man on a par with treason and murder. Louis XIV, an old 
debauchee, sought to atone for a life of profligacy by converting the Hugue- 
nots to the Cathohc faith, even at the point of the sword; their native land 
was made intolerable to them, and they sought for peace by flight and volun- 
tary exile. But flight and exile were no longer permitted to them; to leave 
their native land was made felony. Tyranny, however, is powerless against 
the human will based on* the rights of conscience; and spite of the prohibi- 
tions of law, the persecuted Calvinists fled in thousands to that happy land 
beyond the Atlantic, the noblest privilege of which has ever been that it 
furnished a safe asylum to the true-hearted and the conscientious of every 
European land, and where men might worship according to the dictates of 
their own souls. These refugees were warmly welcomed to New England 
and New York, but the mild, congenial climate of South Carolina was more 
attractive to the ei^es of France. 

Hither came these fugitives from the most beautiful and fertile regions 
of France — “menj” says Bancroft? eloquently, “who had all the virtues 
of the English Puritans without their bigotry, to the land to which the tolerant 
benevolence of Shaftesbury had invited the believers of every creed. From 
a land which had suffered its king to drive half a million of its best citizens 
into exile, they came to the land which was the hospitable refuge of the 
oppressed; where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and fmth, cold 
s^culation and animated zeal were alike admitted without question.” In 
this chosen home of their exile, lands were assigned to them, on the banks 
of the Cooper river, and there they soon established their homes. Their 
church was in Charleston, and “thither,”^ says the same historian, who so 
keenly feels every beautiful trait of humanity, “on the Lord’s Day, gathefed 
from their plantations on the banks of the river, and taking advantage of 
the ebb and flow of tide, they might regularly be seen, parents with their 
children, whom no bigot could wrest from them, making their way along the 
riverj through scenes so tranquil that the silence was broken only by the 
rippling of tiie oars, and the hum of the flourishing villages that gemmed 
the confluence of the rivers. Other Huguenot emigrants established them- 
selves on the south bank of the Santee.” 

Thus was the original scheme of the Huguenot colonisation on this very 
soil, as entertained by Coligny, at length accomplished, although a century 
later. liberal as was the Grand Model constitution as regarded religious 
toleration, the spirit of the settlers was not equal to it in this respect. 
The Huguenot colonists were not cordially received by them; persecution 
was impossible, but hospitality was withheld; and though they formed the 
most industrious, useful, and sterling portion of the popmation, it was immy 
years before they were allowed the rights of fellow-dtizenship. As striking 
instances, showing the noble character of these emigrmts, Bancroft? says: 
“The United States are full of monuments of the emigrations from France. 
When the struggle for independence arrived, the son of Judith Manigault 
intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to the service of the country 
that had adopted his mother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence of New 
England rocked the infant spirit of independence was the ^t of the son 
of a Huguenot; when the Treaty of Paris for the independence of the country 
was framing, the grandson of a Huguenot, acquainted from childhood with 
the wrongs of his ancestors, would not allow Ms jealousies of France to be 
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lulled, and exerted a powerful influeace ia stretching Ae bouadAry of the 
states to the JihsassippL Oa the northeastern frontier state, the name 
of the oldest college bears witnei® to the liberality of a descendant of the 
Huguenots.” 

^e province of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into three counties: 
Colleton, including the district around Port Royal; Berkley, embracing 
Charleston and its vicinity ; and Craven, the district formerly Clarendon, 
towards Cape Fear, the earliest settlement of the whole. But Berkeley 
only as yet was sufficiently populous to afford a county court. West, who 
governed to the contentment of the settlers, fail^ to give satisfaction to 
the proprietaries, and was superseded, in 16^, by Moreton, a relative of 
Blake, who was also created landgrave; the next year however, W®st was 
re-elected ; a new governor was then sent from England, but he died, and 
West remained in office; asecondgovemorcame over, buthe was soon depqsed 
by the proprietaries, in consequence of favouring the buccaneers, and Moreton 
again resumed office. In six years the head of the government was changed 
five times. 

The relationship between the colonists and the proprietaries increased 
in difficulty every succeeding year. There was little that was straightfor- 
ward on either side, and where either apparently wished to do right, they 
were counteracted by the other. For instance, the proprietaries opposed 
and remonstrated against the practice of the settlers to carry on partisan 
war with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnapping and seBing 
them as slaves in the West Indies ; but the settlers persisted in it ; nay, even 
Governor West himself was accused of connivance at this barbarous prac- 
tice. The payment of debts which had been contracted out of the prorince 
could not be enforced ; nor would the more populous districts of Charleston, 
where the members of assembly were elected, allow to the other provinces the 
same privilege, when population extended, which they themselves enjoyed. 

THE BTJCCANEBBS 

Another serious charge against them is the favour which they showed 
to the buccaneers. "These remarkable freebooters,” says Hildretli,^ "a 
mixture of French, English, and Dutch, consisted ori^aJly of adventurers 
in the West India seas, whose establishments the Spamards had broken up. 
Some fifty or sixty years before, contemporaneously with the English and 
French settlements on the Caribbee Islands, they had commenced as occasional 
cruisers on a small scale against the Spamards, in the intervals of the planting 
season. During the long war between France and Spain, from 1636 to 1660, 
they had obtained commissions to cruise against Spanish commerce, prin- 
dp^y from the governors of the French West India Islands. Almost any- 
tmng, indeed, in the riiape of a commission was enough to serve thdr purpose. 
As ^ offset to that Spanish arrogance which had claimed to exclude all other 
nations from these West Indian seas, the Spanish commerce in those seas 
was regarded by all other nations as fair plunder The means and num- 
ber of the buccaneers gradually increased. The imquiet spirits of all coimtries 
resorted to them. Issuing from their strongholds, the island of Tortugo, on 
the west coast of St. Doimngo, and Port Royal in Jamaica, they committed 
such audacious and successful robberies on the Spanish American cities 
as to win almost the honours of legitimate heroes They were countenanced 
for a time by France and England ; one of their leaders was appointed governor 
of Jamaica, and another was knighted by Charles II.” 
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Charles, spite of the favour he had shown to the buccaneer chief, was 
compelled, however, by treaties with his alhes and by the complaints of his 
own subjects, whose commerce was injured by these illegal traders, to use 
his most strenuous endeavours to put an end to them; and his successor 
was even stiU more in earnest. In 1684 a law was passed against pirates, 
which was confirmed Ijy the projirietaries of South Carolina, and their com- 
mands issued, that it should be rigorously enforced within their jurisdiction. 
But this was not an easy matter. The colonists not only favoured the buc- 
caneer, who brought abundance of Spanish gold and silver into their country, 
but they were irritated* against the Spaniards, who, justly perhaps, incensed 
by the English encroachments on their borders, had destroyed the Scotch 
settlement at Port Boyal, and were glad of any means to make reprisals, 
little attention, therefore, was paid oy the English to the suppresaon of 
piracy. “The pirates,” .says Hewatt,< m his history of South Carolina, 
“h^ already, bjr thdr money, their gallant manners, and their freedom 
of intercourse with the people, so ingratiated themselves into the public 
favour that it would have been no easy matter to bring them to trial, and 
dangerous even to have punished them as they deserved. When brought 
to trial, the courts of law became scenes of altercation, discord, and confuaon. 
Bold and seditious speches were made from the bar in contempt of the 
proprietaries and their government. Since no pardons could be obtained 
but such as they authorised the governor to grant, the assembly violently 
proposed a bill of indemnity, and when the governor refused his assent to 
tills measure, they made a law empowering magistrates and judges to put 
in force the habeas corpus act of England. Hence it happned that several 
of those pirates escaped, purchased lands from the colonists, and took up 
their residence in the country. While' money flowed into the colony by this 
channel, the authority of government was too feeble a barrier to stem the 
tide and prevent such illegal practices.” 

The veiy proprietaries themselves at length, to gratify the people, granted 
an indemnity to all the pirates, excepting in one ease, where the plimder 
had been from the dominions of the Great Mogul. 'Very justly does this 
historian remark, that “the gentleness of government towards these public 
robbers, and the civility and friendship with which they were treated by the 
people, were evidences of the licentious spirit which prevailed m the colony,” 
And not only an evidence of this, but of the enmity which existed towards 
the Spaniards ; so great indeed was this enmity that but for the earnest remon- 
strances of the proprietaries, which in this case were regarded, they would have 
invaded Florida to drive the Spaniards thence, and that even while the two 
nations were at peace. 

POLITICAL unrest; ABROGATION OP THE GRAND MODEL 

Affairs became still more and more difficult, and in 1685 James II medi- 
tated a revocation of the charter itself. The palatine court, vdshful not to 
offend the king at this critical moment, and to_ satisfy the English merchants 
who were jealous of the trade of South Carolina, ordered the governor and 
council to use their diligence in coUectirg the duty on tobacco transported 
to other colonies, and to seize all ships that presumed to trade contrary to 
the acts of navigation. But vain were these orders, which thejr had no power 
to enforce. The colonists resisted every attempt of this kind, disregarding the 
Rotates of the proprietaries, and holcmig themselves independent almost of, 
the Enghsh monarm. 
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At a loss how to manage in these perplexed circumstances, and imagming 
that the fault e^ted in the governor as well as in the people, the proprietaries 
resolved to remedy one error at least by sending out James Colleton, brother 
of the proprietary, who, to sustain his dignity of governor-landgrave, should 
be endowed with forty-eight thousand acres of land. This was like the 
reasoning of the founders of the Grand Model, with avhom “ the aristocracy 
was the rock of English principles,” and “the object of law the preservation 
of property.” Colleton arrived, armed with all the dignity that ^uld be 
conferred upon office, intending to awe the people into submission; and 
his first act was to come into direct collision with the colonial parliament. 
A majority of the members refused to obey the Grand Model constitution, 
and these men were excluded by him from the house, as “sapping the very 
foundations of government.” All returned to their several homes, spreading 
discontent and disaffecticfn wherever they came. A new parliament was 
called, and only sudi members were elected to it as “would oppose every 
measure of the governor.” He next attempted to collect the quit-rents due 
to the proprietanes; but here again direct opposition met him: the people, in 
a state of insurrection, seized upon the pubhc records and imprisoned the 
secretary of the province. Colleton, not knowing how to deal with such 
refractory elements, pretended danger from the Indians or Spaniards, and, 
calling out the militia, declared. the 'provmce under martial law. A more 
unwise step could not have been taken; for men of their temper were just as 
likely to use their arms against a ruler whom they at once despised and dis- 
liked, as against the general enemy. Any further step in folly was saved him. 
The EngliSi revolution of 1688 took place ; William and Marjr were proclaimed, 
and, as if in imitation of the mother-country, Colleton was impeached by the 
assembly and banished the provmce. 

Political convulsions, however, were not wholly at an end; for m the 
.midst of the ferment, the infamous Seth Sothel, whom we have seen banished 
from North Carohna, suddenly made his appearance in Charleston, and think- 
ing, probably, that this was a people kmdred to himself, seized the reins of 
government, and for some little time found actually a faction to support 
nun. But after two years' rule, he was not only deposed by the people, but 
censured severely and recalled by the proprietaries, who, though he was still 
a member of their own body, treated him as “a usurper of office.” 

A new governor, Philip Ludwell, was appointed, with orders to “inquire 
into the grievances complained of and to inform them what was best to be 
done” ; and in this respect they had at last discovered the true dignity of- the 
governor. A general pardon was granted, and in April, 1693, “ the Grand 
Model constitution” was abrogated, the proprietaries wisely conceding “that 
as the people have declared they would rather be governed by the powers 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fimdamental constitutions, it 
will be for their qmet, and the protection of the well-disposed, to grant their 
request.”** 

THE cahounas bought by the crown; rice introduced 

Nothing of importance happened m the northern settlements until 1710, 
when they received an accession to their numbers by the arrival of some 
German settlers at Roanoke. In the southern colony. Governor Ludwell, in 
obedience to the commands of the proprietors, was desirous of allowing the 
French settlers the same privileges which the English enjoyed; but he was 
resisted by the assembly and people, and applied to tihe proprietaries for 
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further instructions. The answer he received was an order to vacate his 
office in favour of Thorny Smith. During his administration, the captain of 
a Madagascar vessel, which touched at Charleston on her voyage to Britain, 

E isented Smith with a bag of seed-rice, which he prudently distributed among 
friends for cultivation ; who, plantmg their parcels in Cerent soils, found 
the result to exceed their most sangume expectations. From this circum- 
stance Carolina dates the mtroduction of one of her chief staples. ' 

Archdale, one of the proprietaries, and a Quaker, airived in Charleston m 
August, 1696, and, by a wise administration, he quieted tne public discon- 
tents, and gave such general satisfaction as to receive a vote oi thanks from 
the assembly of the province. He then went to North Carolina, tranquillised 
that colony, secured the good will and esteem of 'the Indians and Spaniards, 
and returned to England at the close of the year 1696. Archdale nominated 
Joseph Blake as his successor, who governed the colony wisely for four years. 

Blake died in 1700, and with his death terminated the ^ort interval of 
tranquillity which had commenced under Archdale. Under Blake’s succes- 
sors, James Moore and Sir Nathaniel Johnson, the colony was harassed with 
Indian wars, and involved in debt by an unsuccessful expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine. Henceforward, every kind of misrule distracted 
the colony, until 1729, when the proprietary interests were sold to the crown. 
[The king paid £2,500 for each of the seven dbares. The population was then 
about ten thousand.] 

The first Indian war which signalised this period broke out in 1703, the 
Spaniards haviag instigated the Indians to commence hostilities. Governor 
Moore soon finished the affair, by killmg and taking prisoners about eight 
hundred of the Indians. In 1706 the Spaniards attacked Charleston, but 
were repulsed by Governor Johnson, leaving one ship and ninety men in the 
han^ of the English. In 1712 the outer settlements of the northern prov- 
ince were attacked by about twelve hundred of the Coree and Tuscarora 
tribes of Indians. . A sudden attack, in which one hundred and thirty-seven 
of the colonists were massacred in a single night, gave the first notice of the 
intentions of the Indians. A powerful force was despatched to the field of 
action by the southern colony, under Colonel Barnwell, who, after over- 
coming the most incredible obstacles in his march through a wilderness of 
two himdred miles, suddenly attacked and defeated the Indians in their 
encampment, killing three hundred of their number, and taking one hundred 
prisoners. The Tuscaroras then retreated to their town, fortified bjr a wooden 
breastwork. Barnwell surrounded them, and after killmg, wounding, or cap- 
turing a thousand Indians, he made peace. The inhabitants of me forest, 
burning for revenge, soon broke the treaty, and the southern^ colony was 
again applied to for aid. Colonel James Moore, with forty white men and 
eight hundred friendly Indians, was sent to their aid, and findmg the en^y 
in a fort near Cotechny river, he surrounded them, and. after a week’s si^e 
took the fort and eight hundred prisoners. After suffering the^ defeats, the 
Tuscaroras removed north and joined the Five Nations, making the sixth 
of that confederacy. 

The Tuscarora war ended, the Yemassees commenced hostilities aga^t 
the southern colony. On the 16th of April, 1716, they began their operations 
by murdering ninety persons at Pocotaligo and the neighbouring plantations. 
The inhabitants of Port Royal escaped to Charleston. The colonists soon 
foimd that all the southern tribes were leagued against them, but they relied 
upon the assistance of those tribes who inhabited the country west of them. 
In this they were mistaken, for these Indians were either enemies or remained 
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neutral. Thus ■with about twelve hundred men, all that were fit for bearing 
arms in the colony, Governor Craven had to contend against seven thousand 
armed Indians. With this force Craven cautiously advanced into the Indian 
country and drove them mto Florida The colony offered the lands vacated 
by the Indians to purchasers Five hundred Irishmen soon settled on them, 
but, by the injustice of the proprietaries, they wer^ compelled to remove, 
and the frontier was agam exposed. After the settlement of South Carolma, 
that colony had a separate assembly and governor, but remained under the 
jurisdiction of the same proprietaries; but when, in 1729, these persons sold 
their shares to the kmg, they were entirely separated^ 

For nearly a century after their first settlement both colonies had their 
population confined to the sea-coast; but in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was discovered that the lands of the interior were by far the more 
fertile, and from that time the tide of emigration set westward. Numbers 
of emigrants from the more northern colonies, Pennsylvania particularly, 
attract^ by the fertility of the soil, rernoved into the Carolinas, and the 
lands were soon in a high state of cultivation. 

“Carolina,” says Grahame,« “by its amazing fertility in animal and vege- 
table produce, was enabled from an early period to carry on a considerable 
trade with Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, which, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, are said to have depended m a great measure on 
that colony for the means of subsistence. Its staple commodities were rico, 
tar, and afterwards indigo.” Olclmixon,^" whose history was published m 
the year 1708, observes that the trade of the colony with England had 
recently gainea a considerable increase; “for notwithstanding all the dis- 
couragements the people lie under,” he adds, “ seventeen ships came last 
year loaded from Carolina with rice, skins, pitch, and tar, m the Virginia 
fleet, besides straggling ships.” At the commencement of the Revolution 
the population of North Carolina amounted to a quarter of a million, whilst 
Soum Carolina possessed nearly two hundred and forty-eight thousand inhab- 
itants. 


GEORGIA; OGLETHORPE, WESLBT 

The youngest of all the states which engaged in the war of independence 
was Georgia The tract of land now formmg the state of Georgia had been 
originally mcluded in Heath’s patent of 1630, but no settlements were made 
under that instrument, and it was declared void. The final settlement of 
the colony was owing principally to national rivalship and ambition. Another 
cause for its colonisation was the desire of the settlers at Charleston to inter- 
pose a barrier between them and the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who, they 
were fearful, would attempt to substantiate their boundless claims by force of 
arms Indmdual patriotism, also, had a share in promoting the settlement 
of Georgia It -was requisite for the interest of Great Britain and the security 
of Carolma that a plantation should be established somewhere between the 
Savannah and Altamaha rivers — ^the territory included between those rivers 
being entirely destitute of white inhabitants. The Spaniards would probably 
ere long have attempted to annex it to Flonda by a settlement, and the 
French would include it in the advances with which they were peopling the 
valley of the Mississippi. A settlement in this territory would have been 
particularly valuable to the French, as they could easily communicate, from 
it, with their sugar islands, and these latter need not then depend on the 
British colomes for food. 
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In the year 1732 a charter was granted to Sir James Oglethorpe and 
several other noblemen and gentlemen of England, who proposed to remove 
to the colony the insolvent and imprisoned debtors, who were pining in 
poverty and want. The charter granted the territory between the Savannah 
and Altamaha rivers, and which, in honour of the king, was called Georgia. 
The trustees were vested with le^lative power in the colony for twenty-oiie 
years, when the government was to pass into the hands of the king. This 
example of public spirit and philanthropy was warmly applauded throughout 
the kmgdom, and elicited numerous donations from all classes of people; 
and in Qie space of two years the house of commons had voted, at different 
times, the sum of £36,000 towards the support of the colony. On the 6th_of 
November, 1732, Oglethorpe sailed from Gravesend with a hundred and fflx- 
teen persons. They landed at Charleston §rst, where they were presented 
with a large supply of cattle and other pro- 
visions by the government of the province. 

Hence they set out for their new place of 
abode, which they reached on the 1st of 
February, 1733. 

Oglethorpe fixed on a high bluff on the 
Savannah river, to which he gave the name 
of that stream, for a settlement. Here a 
fort was erected, and a few guns mounted 
on it for the defence of the infant colony. 

He immediately formed the settlers mto a 
militia company, and appointed certam days 
for training the company. The Carolinians 
continued to send supplies of provisions, 
and skilful workmen to direct and assist in 
their labours. Oglethorpe’s next measw 
was the establiimment of some definite 
treaty with the Indians. He gave them 
presents, and they gave him as much land 
as he wanted. The Indians promised, with 
"straight hearts and love to their English 
breteen,” to permit no other race of white James Edward Oglbthobpb 
men to settle m that country. Oglethorpe cieoe-wss) 

then committed the government to two 

individuals named Scott and St. Julian, and ordered Scott to make a treaty 
with the Choctaw Indians This was done, and the interest of these power- 
ful Indians secured to the English. 

Oglethorpe returned to England, taking with him Tomochichi, the king 
of the Creeks, with his queen and several other chiefs. They were enter- 
tained m London with magnificent hospitality, loaded with presents and 
attentions from all classes of people, and introduced to the kmg and the 
nobility. After remaining in London four months, they returned with Ogle- 
thorpe and a shipload of emigrants At the expiration of a year from this 
timft between five and six hundred emigrants had arrived and taken_ up 
their abode in this colony. But it was soon foimd by experience, what might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the kind of colonists sent over, that 
tihe settlement did not fulfil the expectations of the projectors. 

The trustees offered land to other emigrants, and more than four hundred 
persons arrived in the colony from Germany, Scotland, and Swtzerland, in 
1735. Am ong these were some of &e associates of Count Zinzendorf, the 
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Moravian missionary. These were not the only persons of a religious char- 
acter who arrived in the colony during this year. 

John W^ey had formed, when at college, a pious association of young 
men, who visited the prisons and made many efforts to reform the vices of 
their race. Charles Wesley, the brother of the former, and George Whitefiel^ 
whose labours are well known to the student of American history, were among 
the principal members of this society, which was styled in derision, by the 
college wits, “the Godly Club.” Ogletho)^ was introduced to the two Wes- 
leys, and, being m^e acq^inted with their character, he prevailed upon them 
to come to America. With them came to the colony three or four of their 
associates, and three hundred others, among whom were one hundred and 
seventy more Moravian Germans. Wesley laboured in this field for some 
time without mu(ffi success, when^he returned to England. Soon after. White- 
field caine out to the colony, and laboured much to establish an orphan 
asylum, in which design he partially succeeded, the asylum being still m 
existence, though not in a flourishmg state. 


WAS WITH THE SPANIARDS; OGLETHORPE’S STRATEGY 

Naturally fearful of &e close proximity of the Spaniards, Oglethorpe 
applied himself to the fortification of the colony. In pursuance of this design, 
he built a fort on the banks of the Savannah, at a place he called Augusta. 
At Frederica, another fort with four re^ar bastions was erected; and a third 
was placed on Cumberland Island, which commanded the entrance to Jekyl 
Sound, through which alone ships of force could reach Frederica. Ten 
thousand pounds were granted by parliament for the construction of these 
forts and the maintenance of the garrisons. While the forts were building, 
the Spanish garrison was reinforced, and the governor of Georgia was m- 
formed by the commander of that garrison of the arrival of a commissioner 
from Havana, who wished a speedy conference with the British governor. 
This personage required of Oglethorpe the immediate evacuation by the 
Englbh of aU the territories south of St. Helena sound, as they were the 
property of the king of Spam, who would shortly vindicate his claim. 

It was in vain for Oglethorpe to attempt to use arguments with a person 
who relied upon his supposed superiority of force; and he therefore sailed 
immediately to England, in order to state the condition of affairs to the 
mmistry. In London, the founder of Georgia was promoted to the rank of 
major^eneral of all the forces in South Carolina ana his own colony, with a 
regiment of ^ hundred new soldier emigrants for the defence of the colony. 

During his absence in England the Spaniards made many attempts to 
detach the Creek and other friendly tribes from their alliance, and at the 
fame of his arrival in Georgia some of the Creek chiefs were in St. Augustine. 
Whim they returned, they found at their town an invitation from Oglethorpe 
to visit him at Frederica, where he renewed the treaty, and foiled the intrigues 
of the Spaniards. These now employed an imwarrantable stratagem against 
the English. 

Some of Oglethorpe’s soldiers hari been in the fortress at Gibraltar, whero 
they had learned to speak the Spanish language. One of these soldiers they 
found means to corrupt, and employed him to excite a mutiny in the English 
camp. He formed a conspiracy, and a daring attempt was made to assassinate 
the general, whose courage and self-command happily rescued him from 
danger, and the conspirators were put to death. 
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In 1740 the trustees rendered an account of their administration, in 
which it was stated that twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent to the 
colony, and $500,000 had been expended on it; but such was the character 
of the emigrants, and so grievous were the restrictions laid upon the colony, 
that it yet depended upon charitable contributions for support. 

War being declared between England and Spain, Oglethorpe led an army 
of four hundred chosen men, and a body of InmanSj into Florida. He took 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. Hie garrison found 
means, however, to admit a reinforcement of seven hundred men into the 
town, with provisions. The Indians soon left the English camp, and many 
of the soldiers were sick. There was no prospect of starving the garrison 
out, and Oglethorpe, with great chagrm, raised the siege and returned to 
Frederica. 

In 1742 an expedition from Havana, consisting of a formidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-one saU], sailed up the Altamaha, for the purpose of 
retahatmg these aggressions. The army of the invaders conMsted of five 
thousand men. The object of the expedition was not merely the destructioh 
of Georgia, but the entire extermination of all tbe British settlements in the 
southern part of North America. Oglethorpe applied to the South Carolin- 
ians, who thought it more prudent to keep their men at home and fortify 
themselves, leavmg Georgia to repulse the invaders herself, if possible. Ogle- 
thorpe, thus thrown on his own resources, proceeded in the followmg manner, 
as related by David Ramsay:* When the Spanish force proceeded up the 
Altamaha, Oglethorpe was obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but 
about seven hundred men besides Indians; yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two mUes of the enemy^s camp, with the design of attack- 
ing them by surprise, when a French solmer of his party fired a musket and 
ran into the Spanish lines. His situation was now very critical, for he knew 
that the deserter would make known his weakness. Returning, however, to 
Frederica, he had recourse to the following expedient. He wrote a letter to 
the deserter, desiring him to acquaint the Spaniards with the defenceless 
state of Frederica, and to urge them to the attack. If he could not effect 
this object, he desired him to use all his art to persuade them to stay three 
days at Fort Simon’s, as within that time he ^ould have a reinforcement 
of two thousand land troopSj besides six shim of war; cautioning him, at the 
same time, not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon’s meditated attack upon 
St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was intrusted with this letter, under 
promise of delivering it to the deserter; but he gave it, as was expected and 
intended, to the commander-in-chief, who unmediately put the deserter m irons. 

In the perplexity occasioned by this letter, while the enemy was deliber- 
ating what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe’s aid, appeared on the coast. 
The Spanish commander was now convinced, beyond ^ question, that the 
letter^ instead of being a stratagem, contained serious instructions to a spy; 
and, in thi'' moment of consternation, set fire to the fort, and embarked so 
precipitately as to leave behind him a number of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human foresight or control — 
by a correspondence between the suggestions of a military genius and the 
blowing of the winds— was the infant colony providentially saved from 
destruction, and O^ethorpe gained the character of an able general.^ He 

[‘ So remarkable was this defeat of 5,000 men by 660, tiiat George Whitefidd v was led 
to exdaim, “The ddivemnoe of Geoi^ is such as oarmot be parallded but by some instances 
out of the Old Testament.”] 
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now returned to England, and never ^aan revisited Georgia. In 1775 he 
was offered the command of the Britim army in America. He professed 
hM readiness to accept the appomtment, if the ministers would authorise 
him to assure the colonies that justice would be done them; but tide com- 
mand was given to Sir William Howe. He died in August, 1785, at the age 
of ninety-seven, being the oldest general in tbe serace. Nine years before 
his death, the provmce of Georgia, of which he was the father, had been 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent state, and was now acknowl- 
edged as such by the mother country, under whose auspices it had been 
planted. ^ 

The importation of West India rum into the colony being prohibited 
by the original diarber, all the commerce of the colony with those islands 
was suspended; and it was asserted by the settlers that the prohibition, by 
the same instrumentj of negro slavery in the colony prevented the success- 
ful cultivation of thdr lands. This latter assertion was, however, disproved 
by the Morayian settlers, whose lands were always weU cultivated^ without 
the least assistance of negroes or other servants. Many oomplamts were 
also noade by the settlers against the tenure by which they held thdr lands. 
But, whether owing to these causes or to the indolence and ignorance of the 
settlers, it is certain that,_ at the end of ten years, the people obtained with 
difficulty a scanty subsistoce. These apparent disadvantages deterred 
many enaigrants from settling in the colon^. It was useless to complain 
to the trustees, who ^regarded all their petitions for a redress of grievances; 
and the colony languished until 1752, when the charter passed into the han^ 
of the ^g, and the colony enjoyed the same privileges, and advanced m 
population and wealth as rapidly, as the nei^bourmg provinces.® 
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luBBterT and AbsolutiBm, New England and New Erancel The 
one was the offspri^ of a triumphant government; the other, of an 
, oppressed and furtive people. The story of New France is from the 
finrfi a story of war: war with savage tribes and potent forest common- 
w^ths: war with the encroachrog powers or Heresy and of Eng- 
land. Her brave, unthinking peome were stamped with the sddicr s 
virtues and the sdchet's faulte. The ezpanrion of New Fiance was 
the acMevement of a gigantic ambition stiiving to grasp a con- 
tinent. It was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her chiefs 
imheld thtir cause, leading to battle a vassal population warlike as 
fnemsrives. Borne down by numbns from mthout, wasted by 
corruption &om within. New France fdl at last; and out of her fall, 
grew revolutions whose influence to this hour is felt thxou^ every 
nation of the dvilised world.— Fbantcis PASxuaNr.& 


THWATEBSl ON BABLT FBENOH COLONTBS 

The story of early French efforts at colonisation in Nortii America, from 
Cartier's viat (1634) to Champlain's foundation of Quebec (1608), the first 
pamanent French colony in Canada, has already been told. 

It was unfortunate for New France that Champlain incurred at the outset 
the hostility of the Iroquois ; the French and the Algonquin tribes, with whom 
they mamtained friendly relations, were long after sorely afflicted by them. 
Had it not been for the Iroquois wall interposed between Champlain and the 
south, the IVench would doubtless have preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic plain. The presence of this oppoation led the founder of New 
France, in his attempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
aloim the line of least resistance, to the north and west. 

La 1611 Montreal was planted at the first rapids in the St. Lawrence, 
and near the mou^ of the Ottawa and Bichelieu. Four years later (1615) 

f* Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, A Co.] 
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Champlain reached Lake Huron by the way of the Ottawa. There were 
eaaer hi^wa 3 rs to the Northwest, but the French were compelled for many 
years thereafter to take tins path, because of its greater security from the 
aUndevouring Iroquois. 

To extend the sphere of French influence and the Cathdic religion, as 
well as to induce the savages to patronise French' commerce, were objects 
which inspired both lay and clerical followers of Champlain. Their won- 
derful zeal illumined the history of New France with a poetic glamour such 
as is cast over no other part of America north of Mexico. Under Champlain’s 
guidance and inspired by his example, traders anfl priests soon penetrated 
to the far West — the former bent on trafficking for peltries and the latter on 
saving souls. Another large class of rovers, styled coureurs de beds, or wood- 
rangers, wandered far and wide, visiting and fraternising with remote tribes 
of mdians; they were attracted by the love of lawless adventure, and con- 
ducted an extensive but illicit fur-trade. Many of these explorers left no 
record of thdr journeys, hence it is now impossible to say who first made 
some of the most important geographical discoveries. 

We know that by 1629, the year before the planting of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony, Champlain saw an ingot of copper obtained by barter with Indians 
from the shores of Lake Superior. In 1634 Jean Nicolet, another emissary 
from Champlain, penetrated to central Wisconsiu, by waj; of the Fox river, 
and thence went overland to the Illinois country, makiug trading agi’ee- 
ments with the ^vage tribes along his path. Seven years afterwards (1641) 
Jesuit priests said mass before two thousand naked savages at Sault Sainte 
Marie. In the winter of 1668-1659, two French fur-traders, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, imbued with a desire “to travell and see countreys” and “to 
be knowne with the remotest people,” viated Wisconsin, probably saw the 
Mississippi, and built a log fort on Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior. 
During 1662 they discovered James’ Bay to the far northeast, and became 
impressed with the fur-tradin§ capabilities of the Hudson Bay region. Not 
reedving French support in thdr entenirise, they sold thdr services to En^and. 
On the strength of thdr discoveries, the Hudson Bay Company was organised 
(1670). Saint-Lusson took formal possesdon of the Northwest for the French 
king at Samlt Sainte Marie in 1671. Two years later (1673) Joliet and Mar- 
quette made their now famous trip over the Fox-Wisconsin waterway and 
rediscovered the Missisdppi.« 


PAEKRIAN ON THE CONTRAST BETWEEN BBENCH AND ENGLISH COLONISTS ‘‘■ 

The American colonies of France and England grew up to maturity under 
widely different auspices. Canada, the offspring of church and state, nursed 
from infancy in the lap of power, its puny strength fed with artificial stimu- 
lants, its movements guided by rule and discipline, its limbs trained to martial 
exerdse, l^guished, m spite of all, from the lack of vital sap and energy. 
The colonies of England, outcast and ne^ected, but strong in native vigour 
and self-confiding courage, grew yet more strong with conflict and with striv- 

We have elsewhere described the first explorations of the French and their commis- 
sioners, such as Verrazano, We have d^enbed the Hu^enot colony planted in Florida, at 
the instance of Admiral Coligny, by Ribaut, and its annihilation by the Spanish under Menen- 
dez We have also recounted the voyages of Cartier, Roberval, de la Roche and Champlain, 
resulting m the settlements at Quebec, Montreal, and in Acadia, or Acadie. We have also 
seen the great influx of Huguenots mto the English colonies of South Carolina.] 
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ing, and developed the rugged proportions and unwieldy strength of a youth- 
ful giant. 

In the valley of the St. Lawrence, and along the coasts of the Atlantic, 
adverse principles contended for the mastery. Feudahsm stood arrayed 
against democracy; popery against protestantism; the sword against the 
ploughshare. The priest, the soldier, and the noble ruled in Canada. The 
ignorant, li^t-hearted Canadian peasant knew nothing and cared nothing 
about popular rights and civil liberties. Bom to. obey, he lived in contmted 
submission, without the wish or the capacity for self rule. Power, centred 
in the heart of the S3rsteili, left the inasses inert. The settlements along the 
margin of the St. Lawrence were like a far-extaided camp, where an army 
lay at rest, ready for the march or the battle, and where war and adventure, 
not trade and tillage, seemed the chief aims of life. The lords of the soil 
were noblemen, for tihe most part soldiers, or the sons of soldiers, proud 
and ostentatious, thriftless and poor; and the people were thdr va^aJs. 
Over every duster of small white houses Ottered the sacred emblem of the 
cross. The church, the convent, and the roadside shrine were seen at every 
turn; and in the towns and viHa^ one met each moment the black robe 
of the Jesuit, the gray garb of the RecoUet, and the formal habit of the IJrsu- 
liue nun. The names of saints, St. Joseph, St. Ignatius, St. Frands, were 
perpetuated in the capes, rivers, and islan(&, the forts and villages of the land ; 
and with every day, crowds of simple worshippers kndt in adoration before 
the coimtless altars of the Roman faith. 

If we search the world for the sharpest contrast to the spiritual and tem- 
poral vassalage of Canada, we shall find it among her immediate neighbours, 
the stem Puritans of New England, where the spirit of nonconformity was 
sublimed to a fiery essence, ana where the love of liberty and the hatred of 
power burned with sevenfold heat. The Englidi colonist, with thoughtful 
brow and limbs hardened with toil ; calling no man master, yet bowing rev- 
erently to the law which he himself had made; patient and laborious, and 
seeking for the solid comforts rather than the ornaments of life ; no lover of 
war, yet, if need were, fighting with a stubborn, indomitable courage, and 
then bending once more with steadfast energy to his farm or his merchandise 
— such a man might well be deemed the very pith and marrow of a common- 
wealth. 

In every quality of efiiciency and strength, the Canadian fell miserably 
below his rival; but in all that pleases the eye and mterests the unagmation, 
he far surpassed him. Buoyant and gay, like his ancestry of France, he 
made the frozen wilderness rmg with merriment, answered the surly howling 
of the pine forest with peals of laughter, and warmed with revelry the groaning 
ice of the St. Lawrence Careless and thoi^htless, he lived happy m the 
midst of poverty, content if he could but gain the means to fill his tobacco- 
pouch, and decorate the cap of his mistress with a pamted ribbon. The 
example of a beggared nobility, who, proud and penniless, could only assert 
^eir rank by imeness and ostentation, was not lost upon him. A rightful 
heir to French bravery and French restlessness, he had an eager love of 
wandering and adventure; and this propensity found ^ple scope in the 
service of the fur-trade, the engrossing occupation and chief source of income 
to the colony. When the priest of St. Aim’s had shrived him of his sins; 
when, after the parting carousal, he embarked with his comrades in the deep- 
laden canoe; when their oars kept time to the measured cadence of their 
song, and the blue, suimy bosom of the Ottawa opened before them; when 
their frail bark quivered among the milky foam and black rocks of the rapid; 
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and when, around their camp-fire, they wasted half the night with Jests and 
laughter — ^then the Canadian was in his element. His footsteps explored 
the farthest hiding-places of the wilderness. In the evening dance his red 
cap mmgled with the scaJp-locks and feathers of the Indian braves; or, 
stretched on a bear-skin by the side of his dusky mistress, he watched the 
gambols of his hybrid offspring, in happy oblivion <t)f the partner whom he 
left unnumbered leagues behind. 

The fur trade engendered a peculiar cto of restless bushrangers, more 
akin to Indians than to white men. Those who had pnce felt the fascinations 
of the forest were unfitted ever after for a life of qtiiet labour; and with this 
spirit the whole colony was infected. From this* cause, no less than from 
occasional wars with the English and repeated attacks of the Iroquois, the 
agriculture of the country was sunk to a low ebb; while feudal exactions, a 
rumous system ,of monopoly, and the intermeddlings of arbitrary power 
cramped every branch of industry. Yet by the zeal of priests and the daring 
enterprise of soldiers and explorers, Canada, thou^ sapless and infirm, spread 
forts and missions through all the western wilderness Feebly rooted p the 
soil, she thrust out branmes which overshadowed half America; a magnificent 
object to the eye, but one which the first whirlwind would prostrate in the dust. 

Such excursive enterprise was alien to the genius of the Bntish colonics. 
Darir^ activity was rife among them, but it did not aim at the founding of 
military outposts and forest missions. By the force of energetic industry, 
their population swelled with an unheard-of rapidity, their wealth increased 
in a yet greater ratio, and their promise of future greatness opened with every 
advancing year. But it was a greatness rather of peace than of war. The 
free institutions, the independence of authority, which were the source of 
their mcrease, were adverse to that unity of counsel and promptitude of 
action which are the soul of war. It was far otherwise with their military 
rival. France had her Canadian forces well m hand. They had but one 
will, and that was the will of a mistress. Now here, now there, in sharp and 
rapid onset, they could assail the cumbrous masses and unwieldy strength of 
their antagonists, as the king-bird attacks the eagle or the swordfim the 
whale Between two such combatants the strife must needs be a long one. 

Tlie Jemii Missionaries 

Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in infancy and faithful 
to the last. Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a man of .noble spirit^ a 
statesman and a soldier, was deeply imbued with fervid piety. “The saving 
of a soul,” he would often say, ‘^is worth more than the conquest of an em- 
pire”; and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later period the task of colonisation 
would have been abandoned, says Charlevoix, but for the hope of casting 
the pure light of the faith over the gloomy wastes of heathendom. All France 
was filled with the zeal of proselytism. Men and women of exalted rank 
lent their countenance to the holy work. From many an altar daily petitions 
were offered for the well-being of the mission; and in the Holy House of 
Montmartre a nun lay prostrate day and night before the shrine, praying 
for the conversion of Canada. In one convent, thirty nuns offered them- 
selves for the labours of the wilderness ; and priests fiocked in crowds to the 
colony^ The powers of darkness took alarm; and when a diip, fr eight ed 

^ 1 ^‘Vvtyre en la NouDeUe France c^est A vray dire vivre dans U sem de IheuJ* Such are the 
extravagant words of Le Jeune« in his report of the year 1635. 
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with the aposties of the faith, was tempest-tossed upon her •voyage, the 
storm was ascribed to the malice of demons trembliog for the safety of their 
ancient empire. 

The general enthusiasm was not •without its fruits. The church could pay 
back with usury all that she received of aid and encouragement from the 
temporal power; and tlje ambition of Louis XIII could not have de^vised a 
more efficient engmery for the accomplishment of its schemes than that sup- 
plied by the zeal of the devoted propagandists. The priest and the soldier 
went hand m hand, and the cross and the fmr-de-hs were planted side by side. 

Foremost among the •envoys of the faith were the members of that singu- 
lar order who, in another hemisphere, had already done so much to turn 
back the advancing tide of reli^ous freedom and strengthen the arm of 
Rome. To the Jesuits was assigned, for many years, the entire chaige of the 
Canadian missions, to the exclusion of the Franciscans, early labourers in 
the same barren field. Inspired •with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from 
perdition, and •win new empires to the cross; casthig from them every hope 
of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrandisement, the Jesmt fathers buried them- 
selves in deserts, facing death with the courage of heroes, and enduring tor- 
ments with the constancy of martyrs. Their story is replete •with naarvels 
— ^miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise. They were the pioneers 
of Northern Amenca.^ We see them among the frozen forests of Acadia, 
struggling on snow-shoes -with some wandering Algonquin horde, or crouchmg 
in the crowded hunting-lodge, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling 
with troops of famished dogs for the last morsel of sustenance. Again we 
see the black-robed priest wading among the white rapids of the Ottawa, 
toiling with his savage comrades to drag the canoe against the headlong 
water. Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly ofl&ce, he administers 
the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds of plumed and painted proselytes 
in the forests of the Hurons; or, bearing his life in his hand, carries his sacred 
mission into the strongholds of the Iroquois, like one who mvades unarmed 
a den of angry tigers. Jesuit explorers traced the St. Lawrence to its source, 
and said masses among the solitudes of Lake Supenor, where the boldest 
fur-trader scarcely dared to follow. They planted missions at St. Mary’s 
and at Midulmiackinac (1668-1671) ; and one of their fraternity, the illustri- 
ous Marquette, discovered the Mississippi, and opened a new theatre to the 
boundless ambition of France (1673). 

The path of the missionary was a thorny and a bloody one,' and a life of 
weary apostleship was often cro-wned •with a frightful martyrdom. Jean de 
Brdbeuf and Gabriel Lallemant preached the faith amongst the villages of the 
Hurons, when their terror-stricken flock were overwhelmed by an irruption 
of the Iroquois (1649). The missionaries might have fled, but, true to their 
sacred function, they remained behind to aid the wounded and baptise the 
dying. Both were made captive, and both were doomed to the fiery torture. 
Brdteuf , a veteran soldier of the cross, met his fate with an imdaunted com- 
posure, which amazed his murderers. With unflinching constancy he endured 

[‘ Th^raites f observes that “ the story of New France is also, in part, the story of much 
of New England, and of the States whose shores are washed by the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi nver. It may truly be said that the history of every one of our northern tier of 
commonwealths, from Marne to Mmnesota, has its roots m the French rSgvme. It is not 
true, as Bancrort avers, that the Jesuit was ever the pipneer of New France: we now know 
that in this land, as dsewhere m all ages, the trader nearly always preceded the pnest. But 
the trader was not a letteivwnter or a dianst; hence we owe our mtunate knowledge of New 
France, particularly m the seventeenth century, chiefly to the wandering nuffiionaries of 
the Society of Jesus.”] 
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torments too horrible to be recorded, and died calmly as a martyr of the 
early church, or a war-chief of the Mohawks. 

The slender frame of Lallemant, a man younger in years and gentle in 
spirit, was enveloped in blazmg savin-bark. Again and again the fire was 
extin^ished; agam and again it was kmdled afresh; and with such fiendish 
ingenuity were nis torments protracted that he lingwed for seventeen hours 
before death came to his relief. 

Isaac Jogues, taken captive by the Iroquois, was led from canton to 
canton, and village to village, enduring fresh torments and indignities at 
every stage of his progress. Men, women, and children vied with e^h other 
in ingenious mal ig ni ty. Redeemed, at length, by the humane exertions of a 
Dutch officer, he repaired to France, where his disfigured person and muti- 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. But the promptmgs of a sleepless 
conscience urged him to return and complete the work he had bogun, to 
iUumine the moral darkness upon which, during the months of his disastrous 
captivity, he fondly hoped that he had thrown some rays of light. Once 
more he bent his footsteps towards the scene of his hving martyrdom, sad- 
dened with a deep presentiment that he was advancing to his death. Nor 
were his forebodings untrue. In a village of the Mohawks the blow of a 
tomahawk closed his mission and his life. 

Such intrepid self-devotion may well call forth our hipest admiration; 
but when we seek for the results of these toils and sacrifices wo shall seek 
in vain. Patience and zeal were thrown away upon lethargic minds and stub- 
born hearts. The reports of the Jesuits, it is true, display a copious list of 
conversions; but the zealous fathers reckoned the number of conversions by 
the number of baptisms ; and, as Le dereq ff observes, with no less truth than 
candour, an Indian would be baptised ten times a day for a pint of brandy 
or a pound of tobacco. Neither can more flattermg conclusions be drawn 
from the alacrity which they showed to adorn their persons with crucifixes 
and medals. The glitter of the trinkets pleased the fancy of the warrior; 
and, with the emblem of man’s salvation pendent from his neck, he was often 
at heart as thorough a heathen as when he wore in its place a necklace made 
of the dried forefingers of his enemies. At the present day, with the excep- 
tion of a few insigmficant bands of converted Indians in Lower Canada, not 
a vestige of early Jesuit influence can be found among the tribes. The seed 
was sown upon a rock. 

While the church was reaping but a scanty harvest, the labours of the 
misaonaries were fruitful of profit to the monarch of France. The Jesuit 
led the van of French colonisation; and at Detroit, Michilimackinac, St. 
Mary’s, Green Bay, and other outposts of the West, the establishment of a 
mission was the precursor of military occupancy. In other respects no less, 
the labours of the wandering nussionaries advanced the welfare of the colony. 
Sagacious and keen of sight, with faculties stimulated by zeal and sharpened 
by peril, they made faithful report of the temper and movements of the 
distant tribes among whom they were distnbuted. The influence which they 
oft^ g^ed was exerted m behalf of the government under whose auspices 
their missions were carried on; and they strenuously laboured to win over 
the tribes to the French alliance, and alienate them from the heretic Engliah. 
In all things they approved themselves the staunch and steadfast auxilSudes 
of the imperial power; and thq marquis du Quesne observed of the missionary 
Picquet that m his ^gle peraon he was worth ten regiments 

Among the Ehglish colonies, the pioneers of civilisation were for the most 
part rude yet vigorous men, in^pelled to enterprise by native restlessness. 
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or lured by the hope of gain. Their range was limited, and seldom extended 
far beyond the outskirts of the settlements. With Canada it was far other- 
wise. There was no energy in the bulk of her people. The court and the 
army supplied the mainsprings of her vital action, and the hands which 
planted the lilies of Prance in the heart of the wilderness had never gidded 
the ploughshare or wielded the spade. The love of adventure, the ambition 
of new discovery, the hope of military advancement, urged men of place and 
culture to embark on bold and comprehensive enterprise. Many a gallant 
gentleman, many a nobleman of France, trod the black mould and oozy mosses 
of the forest with feet that had pressed the carpets of Versailles. They whose 
youth had passed in camps and courts grew gray among the wigwams of 
savages, and the lives of Castine, Joncaire, and Pnber are invested with all the 
interest of romance. ^ 


Bancroft’s account of marquettb, joliet, and la salle 

In 1660 the colony of New France was too feeble to defend itself against 
the dangerous fickleness and increasing confidence of the Iroquois; the very 
harvest could not be gathered in safety ; it seemed as if all must be abandoned. 
Montreal was not safe — one ecclesiastic was killed near its gates; anew organ- 
isation of the colony was needed, or it would come to an end. The company 
of the Hundred Associates resolved, therefore, to resign the colony to the 
king (February 14th, 1663) ; and immediately, under the auspices of Colbert, 
it was conceded to the new company of the West Indies. 

A powerful appeal was made, in favour of Canada, to the king; the com- 
pany of Jesuits publicly invited him to assume its defence, and become their 
champion against the Iroquois. After various efforts at fit appointments, 
the year 1665 saw the colony of New France protected by a royal regiment, 
with the aged but indefatigable Tracy as viceroy; with Courcelles, a veteran 
soldier, as governor; and with Talon, a man of business and of integrity, as 
intendant and representative of the king in civil affairs. Every omen was 
favourable, save the conquest of New Netherlands by the English That 
conquest eventually made the Five Nations a dependence on the English 
world. The Bourbons found in them implacable opponents. Undismayed 
by the sad fate of Gareau and Mesnard, indifferent to hxmger, nakedness, 
and cold, to the wreck of the ships of bark, and to fatigues and weanness, by 
night and by day, August 8th, 1665, Father Claude ^louez embarked on a 
mission, by way of the Ottawa, to the far West. On the first day of October 
he arrived at the great village of the Chippewas, in the bay of Cnequamegon. 
It was at a moment when the young wamors were bent on a strife with 
the warlike Sioux Allouez was admitted to an audience before the vast 
assembly In the name of Louis XIV and his viceroy, he commanded 
peace, and offered commerce and an alliance against the Iroquois. On 
the shore of the bay, to which the abundant fisheries attracted crowds, a 
chapel soon rose, and the mission of tiie Holy Spirit was founded. There 
admiring throngs, who had never seen a European, came to gaze on the 
white man, and on the pictures which he displayed of the realms of hell 
and of the last judgment, there a choir of Chippewas were taught to chant 
the paier and the ave. During his long sojourn, he lighted the torch of 
faith for more than twenty different nations. The scattered Hurons and 
Ottawas, that roamed the deserts north of Lake Supenor, appealed to his 
compassion, and, before his return, obtained his presence in their morasses. 
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The Sacs and Foxes travidled on foot from th^ coxmtry, which abounded 
in deer and beaver and buffalo. The lUinois, also — a hospitable race, 
unaccustomed to canoes, having no weapon but the bow and arrow — came 
to rehearse their sorrows. Thdr ancient ^ory and their numbers Imd been 
^minished by the Sioux on the one ade, and the Iroquois, armed wilh mus- 
kets, on the other. Curiosity was roused by their tefle of the noble river on 
which they dwelt, and which flowed towards the south. 

Then, too, at the very extremity of the lake, the missionary met the 
wild, impassive warriors of the Sioux, who dwelt to the west of Lake_ Superior, 
in a land of prairies, with wild rice for food, and slons of be^ts, instead^ of 
bark, for roots to their cabins, on the banks of the great river, of which 
.^ouez * reported the name to be “Messipi.” ^ 

After residing for nearly two years chiefly on the southern margin of Lake 
Superior, and connecting his name imperishably with the progress of discov- 
ery in the West, Allouez returned to Quebec (August^ 1667), to urge the 
establishment of permanent missions, to be accompanied by little colonies 
of French emigrants, and such was his own fervcm:, such the eamestne^ 
with which he was seconded, that in two days, with another priest, Louis 
Nicolas, for his companion, he was on his way returning to the mission at 
Ch^uomegon. 

The prevalence of peace favoured the progress of French dominion; the 
company of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of the fur-trade, gave an 
impulse to Canadian enterprise; a recruit of missionaries had arrived from 
France, and Claude Dablon and James Marquette repaired to the Chippewas 
at the Sault, to establish the mission of St. Mary. It is the oldest settle- 
ment begun by Europeans within the present litmts of the commonwealth of 
Michigan. 

For the succeeding years, the illustrious triumvirate, Allouez, Dablon, 
and Marquette, were employed in confirming the influence of France in the 
vast regions that extend from Green Bay to the head of Lake Superior. The 
purpose of discovering the Mississippi, of which the tales of the natives had 
published the magnificence, sprung from Marquette himself. He had resolved 
on attempting it in the autumn of 1669. 

It became the fixed purpose of Talon, the intendant of the colony, to 
si)read the power of France to the utmost borders of Canada, To this end, 
Nicolas Perrot appeared as his agent in the West, to propose a congress of 
the nations at St. Mary’s. The invitation reached the tribes of Lake Superior, 
and was carried even to the wandering hordes of the remotest north. Nor 
did the messenger neglect the south • obtaining, at Green Bay, an escort of 
Pottawottomies, he, the first of Europeans, repaired on the same mission of 
friendship to the Miamis at Chicago. 

The day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the congress of nations 
arrived in May, 1671 ; and with Allouez as his interpreter, St. Lusson, fresh 
from an excursion to southern Canada — that is, the borders of the Kennebec, 
where English habitations were already sown broadcast along the coast- 
appeared at the falls of St. Mary as the delegate of Talon There are assem- 

P The indefatigable archiYist of the Marine Colonies at Paris, Pierre Mamy,f daimed 
that La Salle was the actual discoverer or rather (rediscoverer) of the Mississippi in 1670. 
This IS disputed by Parkman,* Shea, 2 and others, who give the credit to Johet, and the date 
as June 17th, 1673 There are still eorher claimants, os we have seen, Radisson and Groseilliers, 
who are by many believed to have found the Great River in 1668 or 1659. Then, too, we 
must not forget that the Spaniards had long before found the lower nver, I^neda, probably 
as early as 1519, and Soto twenty years later. The explorations by Marquette and Ia Selle 
were, however, the first to bring the nver mto fiiU comprehension ] 
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bled the envojrs of the wild reijublioans of tbe wilderness, and brilliantly clad 
officers from the veteran armies of France. It was formally announced to 
the natives, gathered, as they were, from the head-springs of the St. Law- 
rence, the Mississippi, and the Red river, that they were placed under^the 
protection of the French king. 

In the same year litoquette gathered the wandeiing remains of one 
branch of the Huron nation round a chapel at Point St. Ignace, on the conti- 
nent north of the peninsula of Michigan, and the establishment was long 
maintained as the key to the West and the convenient rendezvous of the 
remote Algonquins. Here, also, Marquette once more gained a place among 
the founders of Michigan. The countries south of the village founded by 
Marquette were explored by Allouez and Dablon, who bore the cross throi^ 
eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting the Mascoutins and the 
Eickapoos on the Milwaukee, and the'Maamis at the head of Lake MicMgan. 
The young men of the latter tribe were intent on an excursion agamat the 
Sioux, and they prayed to the naissionaries to give them the victory. After 
finishing the circuit, Allouez, fearless of danger, extended his rambles to the 
cabins of the Foxes on the river which bears thtir name. 

The long-e:^eeted discovery of the Mississippi was at hand, to be accom- 
plished by Joliet, of Quebec, of whom there is no record, but of this one 
excursion, that gives ninn imm ortality, and by Marquette, who, after years 
of pious assiduity to the poor wrecks of Hurons, whom he planted, near 
abundant fitiieries, on the cold extremity of Michigan, entered, with equal 
humility, upon a career which exposed hjs life to perpetual danger, and, by 
its results, affected the destiny of nations. 

In 1673, on the 10th day of June, the meek, single-hearted, unpretending, 
illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for his associate, five Frenchmen as his com- 
panions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifted their two canoes on thdr backs 
and walked across the narrow portage that divides the Fox river from the 
Wisconan. They reach the watershed ,* already they stand by the Wisconsin. 
“'The mdes returned;” says the gentle ]!toquette,»» “leaving us alone, in 
this ummowln land, in the hands of Providence.” France and Christianity 
stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad Wisconsin, 
the (^coverers, as they sailed west, went solitarily down the stream, between 
alternate prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor the wonted beasts 
of the forest ; no sound broke the appalling silence but the ripple of thmr canoes 
and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven days “they entered happily the 
Great River, with a joy that could not be expressed” ; and the two birch-bark 
canoes fioated down the calm magnificence of the ocean stream, over the 
broad, clear sand-bars, the resort of innumerable water-fowl, between the 
wide plains of Illinois and Iowa. 

About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men ; a little footpath was dis- 
cerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and Mar- 
quette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savage. After walking 
ax miles they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and two others on a 
slopsj at a distance of a mile and a half from the filrst. The river was the 
’ Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the name into 
Hes Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
Indians hear; fotrf old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. “We are Illinois,” said they— 
that is, when trandated, “We are men” — ^and they offered the calumet. 
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At the gmt council Marquette published to them the one true God, their 
Creator. He spoke also of the gi^t capteins of the French, the governor of 
Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace ; and he 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tnbes that possessed its 
banks. For the messengers, who announced the subjection of the Iroquois, a 
inagnificent festival was prepared of ho m i n y and fish and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. After six days’ delay, and invitations to new 
viats, the chieftain of the tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended the 
strangers to thrir canoes; and, selecting a peace-pipe embelhshod with the 
head and neck of brilliant birds, and all feathered over with plumage of 
various hues, they hung round Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and 
war, the sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 

The little group proceeded onwards. “I did not fear death,” says Mar- 
quette “I ^ould have esteemed it the greatest happiness to mve died for 
me glory of God.” They passed the perjimdicular roefe, which wore the 
appearance of monsters; they heard at a distance the noise of ^e waters of 
me Missouri, known to them by ite Algonquin name of Pekitanoni; and 
when they came to the most beautiful confluence of rivers in the_ world — 
where the swifter Missouri rushes like a concpieror into the calmer Missmppi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea — the good Marquette resolved in his 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to its 
source; to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a westerly 
flowing stream, to publish the gospel to all the people of this New World. 

In a little 1^ than forty leagues the canoes floated past the Ohio, wliich 
was then, and long afterwards, called the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. The thick canes begin to appear so close and^ strong 
that tile buffalo could not break through them; the insects become intoler- 
able ; as a shelter against the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. 
The prairies vanim; and forests of whitewood, admirable for their vaslncss 
and height, crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also observed 
that, in the land of the CMckasaws, the Indians have guns. 

Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western bank of the 
Misrissippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since tiie days of De Soto “Now,” thought Mar- 
quette, “we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin.” Armed with bows and 
arrows, with clubs, axes, and bucklers, amidst continual whoops, the natives, 
bent on war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees; 
but at 'the sight of the mj^terious peace-pipe held aloft, throwing their bows 
and quivers mto the canoes as a token of peace, they prepared a hospitable 
welcome. 

The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, escorted the 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, the limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst 
of the Sioux and Cmckasaws, could speak only by an interpreter. The wealth 
of his tribe consisted in buffalo skins; their weapons were axes of steel — a 
proof of commerce with Europeans. Thus had our travellers descended 
bdow the entrance of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that have almost no ' 
winter but rains, beyond the bound of the Huron and Algonquin languages, 
to the vicinity of the gulf of Mexico, and to tribes of Indians that had 
obtained European arms by traffic with Spaniards or with Virginia. 

So, having spoken of God, and the mysteries of the Catholic faith ; having 
become certam that the Father of rivers went not to the ocean east of Florida, 
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nor yet to the gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea (July 17th, 
1673), aud as^ded the Missiasippi. 

At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Ulinois, 
and ^covered a country without its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful 
prairies covered with buffaloes and stags, for the loveliness of its rivulets and 
the prodigal abundance df wild duck and swans, and of a species of parrots 
and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their 
young men, conducted th§ party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan, and 
before the end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 

Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert; the unasporing Marquette 
remained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in me north of 
Illinois, round Chicago '^o years afterwards, sailing from Chicago to Mack- 
inac, he entered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an altar, he said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic church, then begged the men who conducted 
his canoe to leave him alone for a half hour. At the end of the half hour 
they went to seek him, and he was no more. The good missionary, discoverer 
of a world, had fallen asleep (May 18th, 1675) on the margin of the stream 
that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoemen dug his grave in the 
sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake Michigan, would 
invoke his name. 

At the death of Marquette, there dwelt at the outlet of Labe Ontario 
Robert Cavalier de la Salle. Of a good family, he had renounced his inher- 
itance by entering the seminary of the Jesuits. After profiting by the disci- 
pline of their schools, and obtaining their praise for purity and diligence, 
he had taken his discharge from the fraternity, and about the year 1667 
embarked for fame and fortune in New France. Established at first as a 
fm-trader, at La Chine, and encouraged by Talon and Courcelles, he explored 
Lake Ontario, and ascended to Lake Erie; and when the French governor, 
some years after occupying the banks of the Sorel, began to fortify the outlet 
of Lake Ontario, La Salle, repairing to France in 1675, and aided by Fron- 
tenac, obtained the rank of nobility, and the grant of Fort Frontenac, now 
the village of Eongston, on condition of maintaining the fortress. The grant 
was, in fact, a concession of a large domain and the exclusive traffic with 
the Five Nations. 

Joliet, as he descended from the upper lakes, had passed by the bastions 
of Fort Frontenac — had spread the news of the brilliant career of discoveries 
opened in the West. In the solitudes of Upper Canada the secluded adven- 
turer had inflamed his imagination by reading the voyages of Columbus, 
and the history of the rambles of De Soto ; and the Iroquois had, moreover, 
described the course of the Ohio. Thus the youi^ enthusiast framed plans 
of cobiusation in the southwest, and of commerce between Europe and the 
Mississippi. Once more he reiiaired to France, and, from the policy of Colbert 
and the special favour of Se^elay, Colbert’s son, he obtained, with the 
monopoly of the traffic in buffalo skins, a commission for perfectii^ the dis- 
covery of the Great River. With Tonti, an Italian veteran, as his lieutenant, 
and a recruit of mechanics and mariners. La Salle, in the autumn of 1678, 
returned to Fort Frontenac. Before winter, “a wooden canoe” of ten tons, 
the first that ever sailed into Niagara River, bore a part of his_ comply to 
the vicinity of the falls ; at Niagara, a trading-house was established ; in the 
mouth of Tonawanta creek, the work of shipbuilding began; Tonti and the 
Franciscan Hennepin, venturing among the Senecas, established relations 
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of amity — while La Salle himself, skilled in the Indian dialects, was now mgmg 
forward the shipbuilders, now ^athermg furs at his magazine, now gazing at 
the mighty cataract, now sending forward a detachment into the country 
of the Illmois to prepare the way for his reception. 

Under the auspices of La Salle, Europeans first pitched a tent at Niagara; 
it was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the chant- 
ing of the Te Deum, and the astonished gaze of the Senecas, first_ launched 
a wooden vessel, a bark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara river, and, 
in the Griffin, freighted with the colony of fur-traders for the valley of the 
Mississippi, on the 7th day of Ai^ust, unfurled a sail to the breezes of 
Lake Ene La Salle, first of mariners, sailed over Lake Erie and between 
the verdant isl^ of the majestic Detroit; debated planting a colony on its 
banks; gave a name to Lake St. Clair (August 17th) from the day on which 
he traversed its shallow waters; and, after planting a tradmg-house at Mack- 
inaw (August 27th), cast anchor in Green Bay. Here, having despatched 
his 'bng to Niagara river with the richest cargo of furs, he himself, with his 
company in scattered groups, repaired in bark canoes to the head of Lake 
Michigan, and at the mouth of the St. Josejih's, in that peninsula whore 
Allouez already gathered a village of Miamis, awaiting the return of 
the Griffin, he constructed the tradmg-house, with palisades, known as 
the Fort of the Miamis But of his vessel, on which his fortunes so much 
depended, no tidings came. Weary of delay, he resolved to penetrate 
Illinois; and (December 3rd), leaving ten men to guard, the Fort of the 
Miamis, La Salle himself, with Hennepin and two other Franciscans, with 
Tonti and about thirty followers, ascended the St Joseph's and entered the 
Kankakee. Before the end of December the little company had reached 
the site of an Indian village on the Illinois, probably not far from Ottawa, 
in La Salle county. ' 

The spint and prudence of La Salle, who was the life of the enterprise, 
won the friendship of the natives. But clouds lowered over his path; the 
Gnpn, it seemed certam, was wrecked, thus delaying his discoveries as well 
as impairing his fortunes. Fear and discontent pervaded the company; 
and when La Salle planned and began to build a fort on the banks of the 
Illinois, four days’ journey, it is said, below Lake Peoria, thwarted by des- 
tiny and almost despairing, he named the fort Cr^vecoeur [i.e , “Heart- 
break,” though by some said to be a remembrance of his share m the siege of 
Fort CrSveccBur in the Netherlands]. 

Yet here the immense power of his will appeared. Dependent on him- 
self, fifteen hundred miles from the nearest French settlement, impoverished, 
pursued by enemies at Quebec, and in the wilderness surrounded by uncer- 
tain nations, he inspired his men with resolution to saw trees into plank and 
prepare a bark; he despatched Louis Hennepin to explore the upper Mis- 
sissippi; he questioned the Illinois and their southern captives on the course 
of the Mississippi; he formed conjectures respecting the Tennessee river; 
and then, as new recruits were needed, and sails and cordage for the bark, 
in the month of March, with a musket and a pouch of powder and shot, with 
a blanket for his protection, and skins of which to make moccasins, he, with 
three companions, set off on foot for Fort Frontenac, to trudge through 
thickets and forests, to wade through marshes and melting snows, having 
for his pathway the ridge of highlands which divide the basin of the Ohio 
from that of the lakes — without dnnk, except water from the brooks — 
without food, except supplies from the gun. Of his thou^ts on that long 
journey no record exists. i 
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During the I'bsence of La Salle, Louis Hennepin, bearing the calumet, 
and accompanied by Du Gay and Midiael d'Accault [also called AkkoJ 
as oarsmen, followed the Ulmois to its junction with the Mississippi; and, 
invoking the guidance of St. Anthony of Padua, ascended the mighty stream 
far l^yond the mouth of the Wisconsin— as he falsely held forth, far enough 
to discover its source.^ 'The great falls in the river, which he describes with 
reasonable ac^acy, were named (February, 1680) from the chosen patron 
of the expedition. After a summer’s rambles, diversified by a short captivity 
among the Sioux, he and his companions returned, by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, to the French mission at Green Bay. . 

In Illinois Tonti was less fortunate. The quick perception of La Salle 
had selected, as the fit centre of his colony. Rock Fort, near a village of the 
Illinois. This rock Tonti was to fortify, and during the attempt men at 
Crfevecceur deserted. Besides, the enemies of La SsJle had instigated the 
Iroquois to hostility, and in September a large party of them, descending the 
river, threatened ruin to his enterprise. After a parley, Tonti and the few 
men that remained with him, excepting the aged Franciscan Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, fled to Lake Michigan, where they found riielter with the Pot- 
tawottomies. 

When, therefore'. La Salle returned to Rlinois, with large supiilies of men 
and stores for rigging a brigantine; he found the post in Illinois deserted. 
Hence came the delay of another year, which was occupied in finding Tonti 
and his men and perfecting a capacious barge. At last (February 6th, 
1682) La Salle and his company descended the Mississippi to the sea. His 
sagacious eye discerned the magnificent resources of the country. As he 
floated down its flood ; as he framed a cabm on the first Chickasaw bluff ; 
as he raised the cross by the Arkansas; as he planted the arms of France 
near the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he anticipated the future affluence of 
emigrants, and heard in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multi- 
tude that were coming to take possession of the valley. Meantime, he claimed 
the territory for France, and gave it the name of Louisiana. The year of the 
descent has been unnecessarily made a question; its aceomplisoment v/as 
known in Paris before the end of 1682. > 

La Salle, remainmg m the West till his exclusive privilege had expired, 
returned to Quebec (May 12th, 1683), to embark for France. In the early 
months of 1684 the preparations for colonising Louisiana were perfected, 
and (July 24th) the fleet left Rochelle. Four vessels wete destmed for the 
Mississippi, bearing two hundred and eighty persons, to take possession of 
the valley. Of these, one himdred were soldiers — ^an ill omen, for successful 
colon&ts always defend themselves; about thirty were volunteers, two of 
whom were nephews to La Salle; of ecclesiastics, there were three Franciscans 
and three of St Sulpice, one of them being brother to La Salle; there were, 
moreover, mechanics of various skill, and the presence of young women 
proved the design of permanent colonisation. But the mechanics were poor 
workmen, ill versed in their art; the soldiers, though they had for their com- 
mander Joutel,s a man of courage and truth, and afterwards the historic 
of the grand enterprise, were themselves spiritless vagabonds, without dis- 
cipline and without ex^rience, the volunteers were restless with indefinite 
expectations; and, worst of all, the naval commander, Beaujeu, was deficient 

There has been general agreement among historians since the day of Sparks « that 
Father Hennepin o m his claim to have discovered the upper Mississippi stole his data from 
Le Clercq 9 He has been branded as a downright liar by Gravier, v Bancroft, 4 P^rkman,* 
and others, though Shea r has mdicated some point m his possible exculpation.] 
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ia judgment. The voyage beguM amidst variances between La SaJle and the 
naval commander, , In every instance on Ihe record the judgment of La 
Salle was right.^ 

At Santo Domingo, La Salle, delayed and cruelly thwarted by Beaujeu, 
saw already the shadow of his coming misfortunes. On the 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1685, they must have been near the mouth off the Mississippi, but La 
Salle thought not, and the fleet sailed by. Presently he perceived his error 
and desired to return, but Beaujeu refused; and thus they sailed to the west, 
and still to the westj till they reached the bay (Jf Matagorda. Weary of 
differences with Beaujeu— believing the streams that had their outlet m the 
bay might be either branches from the Mississippi, or lead to its vicinity — ^La 
Salle resolved to disembark. Whilst he was busy m providing for the safety 
of his men, his store-ship, on entering the harbour, was wrecked by the care- 
less pilot. Others gazed listlessly; La SaUe, calming the terrible energy 
of his grief at the sudden ruin of his boundless hopes, borrowed boats from 
the fleet to save at least some present supplies. But with night came a 
gale of wind, and the vessel was dashed utterly to pieces. The stores, pro- 
vided with ne munificence that marked the plans of Louis XTY, lay scattered 
on the sea; little could be saved. To aggravate despair, the savages camo 
down to pilfer, and murdered two of the volunteers. 

Terror pervaded the group of colonists, the evils of the wreck and the gale 
were charged to La Salle — as if he ought to have deepened the channel and 
controlled the winds, men deserted and returned to the fleet. La Salle, 
who by the powerful activity of his will controlled the feeble and irritable 
persons that surrounded him, was yet, in his stru^le against adversity, 
magnanimously tranquil. The fleet sets sail, and there remain on the beach 
of Matagorda a desponding company of about two hundred and thirty, huddled 
together in a fort constructed of the fra^ents of their shipwrecked vessel, 
having no reliance but in the constancy and elastic genius of La Salle. Ascond- 
mg the small stream at the west of the bay, in the vain hope of finding the 
Misassippi, La Salle selected a site on the open ground for the establishment 
of a fortified post. The spot he named St. Louis. 

This IS the settlement which made Texas a part of Louisiana. In its sad 
condition, it had yet saved from the wreck a good supply of arms, and bars 
of iron for the forge. Even now this colony possessed, from the bounty of 
Louis XIV, more than was contributed by an the English monarchs together 
for the twelve English colonies on the Atlantic. Its number still exceeded 
that of the colony of Smith in Virginia, or of those who embarked m the 
Mayflower. France took possession of Texas; her arms were carved on its 
stately forest trees; and by no treaty or public document, except the gen- 
eral cessions of Louisiana, did she ever after relmquisb the right to the prov- 
ince as colonised under her banners, and made still more surely a part of 
her territory because the colony found there its grave. 

La Salle proposed to seek the Mississippi in canoes; and after an absence 
of about four months, and the loss of twelve or thirteen men, he returned m 
rags, having failed to find “the fatal river,” and yet renewing hope by his 
presence. In April, 1686, he plunged into the wilderness, with twenty 
companions, lured towards New Mexico by the brilliant fictions of the rich 
mines of Samte Barbe, the El Dorado of northern Mexico. On his return 
he heard of the wreck of the little bark which had remained with the colony , 
he heard it unmoved. Heaven and man seemed his enemies; and, with the 

P This is Bancroft's opinion, though Winsor t cunously deduces the theory that La Salle 
was m “ a state of mental unsoundness."] 
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giant energy of an indomitable will, having lost his hopes of fortune, his 
hopes of fame — with his colony diminished to about forty, among whom 
discontent had given birth to plans of crime — ^with no Europeans nearer 
than the river Prnuco, no French nearer than Illin ois— he resolved to travel 
on foot to his countrjraen at the north, and return from Canada to renew 
his colony in Texas. » 

Leaving twenty men at Fort St, Louis (January 12th, 1687), La Salle, with 
sixteen men, departed for Canada. Ladmg their ba^age on the wild horses 
from the Cenis, which found their pasture eveiywhere m the prairies; in shoes 
made of green buffalo hides; for want of other paths, following the track of 
the buffalo, and using skins as the only shelter gainst rain; winning favour 
with the savages by the confiding courage of their leader — ^tney ascended the 
streams towards the first ridge of highlands, walldng throi^ beautiful plains 
and groves, among deer and buffaloes, till they had passed the barin of the 
Colorado, and in tibe upland coimtry had readned a brandi of Trinity river. 
In the little company of wanderers there were two men, Duhaut and L’ Arche- 
vfique, who had embarked their capital in the enterprise. Of these, Duhaut 
had long ^own a spirit of mutiny: the base maligmty of disappointed ava- 
rice, maddened by suffering and impatient of control, awakened the fiercest 
passions of ungovernable hatred Inviting Moranget to take charge of the 
fruits of a buffalo hunt, they quarrelled with him, and murdered him. Won- 
dering at the delay of his nephew’s return. La Salle, on the 20th of March, 
went to seek him. At the brink of the river he observed eagles hovering as 
if over carrion, and he fired an alarm gun. Warned by the sound, Duhaut 
and L’Archevfeque crossed the river; the former skulked in the prairie grass; 
of the latter La Salle asked, “Where is my nephew?” At the moment of 
the answer Duhaut fired, and, without uttering a word, La Salle fell dead. 
“You are down now, grand bashaw 1 you are down now !” diouted one of the 
conspirators as they despoiled his remains, which were left on the prairie, 
naked and without bunal, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

.Such was the end of this daring adventurer. For force of w^ and vast 
conceptions; for various knowledge and quick adaptation of his genius to 
untried circumstances; for a subhme magnammity that resigned itself to 
the will of Heaven, and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of purpose 
and unfaltering hope — he had no superior among his countrymen. He nad 
won the affection of the governor of Canada, the esteem of Colbert, the 
confidence of Seignelay, the favour of Loms XIV. After begii min g the 
colonisation of Upper Canada, he perfected the discoveiy of the Misris- 
sippi from the falls of St Anthony to its mouth; and he will be remembered 
through all time as the father of colonisation in the great central valley of 
the West. 

But avarice and passion were not calmed by the blood of La Salle. Duhaut 
and another of the-conspirators, grasping at an unequal share in the spoils, 
were themselves murdered, while their reckless associates Joined a band of 
savages. Joutel, with the brother and surviving nephew of La Salle, and 
others, in all but seven, obtained a guide for the Arkansas; and fording 
nvulets, crossing ravmes, by rafts or boats of buffalo hides making a ferry 
over rivers, not meeting the cheering custom of the calumet till they reached 
the country above the Red river, leaving an esteemed companion in a wildeiv 
ness grave on which the piety of an Indian matron heaped offerings of maize 
at last, as the survivors came upon a branch of the Missisappi (July 24th, 
1687), they beheld on an island a large cross. Never did Ghnstian gaz© on 
that emblem with heartier joy. Near it stood a log hut, tenanted by two 
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Frenchmen. Tonti had descended the river, and, full of grief at not finding 
La Salle, had established a post near the Ar kans as.2 

Parkman^ says of La Salle: “To ^ sound judgment and a penetrating 
sagacity, he joined a boundless enterprise and an adamantine constancy of 
purpose. But his nature was stem and austere; he was prone to rule by 
fear rather than by love; he took counsel of no laan, and chilled all who 
approached him by his cold reserve,” [With Bancroft’s and Parkman’s admi- 
ration for La Salle, Dr. J. G. Shea^ cannot agree He says: “La Salle has 
been exalted into a hero on the very slightest foundation of personal qualities 
or great deeds unaccomplished.” Shea accuses him*of utter incapacity.] 


EBSBTTLEMBNT 0 ¥ LOUISUNA ^ 

Very diortly after tiie Peace of Ryswick the French renewed their attempts, 
interrupted and postponed by the late war, to plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, to whidb they were the more invited b^y the growing pros- 
perity of their settlements on the west end of Santo Domingo. ■ The Canadian 
D’Iberville, lately distinguished by his exploits on the shores of Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaquid, was selected as the 
leader of the new colony. He was bom at ^ebec. Sauvolle and BionviUe, 
two of his brothers, were joined with him in this enterprise ; and with two 
hundred colonists, mostly msbanded Canadian soldiers, two frigates, and two 
tenders, he sailed to find ahd plant the mouth of the Mississippi, which never 
yet had been entered from the sea. 

Having touched and recruited at Santo Domingo, D’Iberville proceeded 
on his voyage; but on reaching the bay of Pensacola, he found his entrance 
prohibited by a fort erected there by Spanish soldiers from Vera Cruz, under 
the guns of which two Spanish i^ips lay at anchor. The Spaniards, who still 
claimed the whole circuit of the gulf of Mexico, jealous of the desi^s of the 
l^ench, had hastened to occupy this, the best harbour on the gulf; and the 
barrier thus established ultimately deteimmed the dividing Ime between 
Florida and Louisiana. 

These explorers presently entered (Februaiw 27th, 1699) an obscure outlet 
of the mighty stream, up which they ascended as hi^ as Red river, encoun- 
tering several parties of Indians, from one of which they received Tonti’s 
letter to La Salle, written fourteen years before — a circumstance which 
assured them they had found the Mississippi. As the drowned lands of the 
lower Mississippi hardly seemed to invite settlement, the flat and sandy 
shores of the shallow bay of Biloxi were selected as the site for the incipient 
colony There, withm the limits of the present state of Mississippi, a fort 
was built and huts erected The colony thus planted, D’Iberville returned 
to France for supplies. 

It was rather English than Spar^ rivalry that the French had to dread. 
The course and mouth of the Mississippi had become known in Europe through 
the two narratives of Father Hennepin,*’ in the last of which, just published 
and dedicated to King William, that Flemish friar set up a claim to have 
himself anticipated La Salle in descendmg to the mouth of the river. Coxe, 
a London physician, already interested in America as a large proprietor of 
West Jersey, had purchased the old patent of Carolana, granted to Sir Robert 
Heath in 1630, and under that patent, with the countenance of William, 
had put forward pretensions to the mouth of the Mississippi, which two 
armed English ve^els had been sent to explore. 
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D’lberviUe returned toTvards the end of the yeax with two vessels and 
sixty Canadians. Petermined to be beforehand with the English in occupy- 
ing the nver, he undertook a new expedition to find a proper place for a 
settlement. He was joined by the aged Tonti, the old associate of La Salle, 
who had descended from the Illinois with seven companions. D’Iberville 
and Tonti ascended tog^her a distance of some three or four hundred miles; 
and on the bluff where now stands the city of Natchez, among the Indians of 
that name, with whom St, Come had lately establidied himself as a missionary, 
D’Iberville marked out a settlement which he named Rosalie, in honour of 
the duchess of Pontehaitrain. But the feeble and starving state of the 
colony caused these posts to be soon abandoned. 

When D’Iberville came the third time from France, in 1702, with provi- 
sions and soldfiers, the inconvenience of Biloxi had become manifest. Most 
of the settlers were removed to Mobile, near the head of the bay of that 
name; and this first European settlement within the limits of the presaat 
state of Alabama now became, and remained for twenty years, the head- 
quarters of the colony. 

The soil of all this region was almost as barren as that about BUoa. The 
climate was unsuited to European grains. As it seemed almost useless to 
attempt cultivation, the colonists employed themselves in trade with the 
Indians, in fishing or hunting, or in a futile search for pearls and mmes. 
Though recruits repeatedly arrived, the whole number of colonists, at any 
one time during the next ten years, never exceeded two hundred; and it was 
only by provisions sent from France and Santo Dommgo that these few 
were kept from starving. 

While a foothold at the southwest was thus sought and feebly gained by 
the French, they curtailed nothmg of their pretensions at the east and north. 
Villebon, still stationed at the mouth of the St. John, gave notice in 1698 to 
the authorities of Massachusetts, immediately after ine Peace of Ryswick, 
that he claimed the whole coast, with an exclusive right of fishing, as far as 
Pemaquid. 

The mission among Ihe Penobscots was still kept up. The Norridgewocks, 
or Canabas, as the French called them, built a church at their principal village 
on the upper Kennebec, and received as a resident misaonary the Jesuit 
Sebastian Rasies, an able and accomplidied priest, who kept that tribe, for 
the next quarter of a century, warmly attached to the French. In the Treaty 
of Ryswick the English had made no provision for their allies, the Five 
Nations. In making arrangements with the governor of Canada for exchange 
of pnsoners, Bellamont had endeavoured to obtain an acknowledgment of 
English supremacy over those tribes, and the employment of Englim agency, 
in negotiating a peace. But Callifires, who became govemor-gmeral after 
Frontenac's death, sent messengers of his own to the Iroquois villages, 
with the alternative of peace or an exterminating war, against which the 
English could now afford them no assistance. Their jealousy was also excited 
by a claim of Bellamont to build forts in their temtory ; and they were pres- 
ently induced to send commissioners to Montreal, where a grand assembly of 
all the French allies was collected, and, with many formalities, a lasting 
treaty was at length concluded in August, 1701. But of the Frenchmen 
prisoners among the Iroquois, quite a number refused to return to the restraiuts 
of civilised life. 

Free passage to the West thus secured, a hundred settlers, mth a mis- 
sionary leader, were sent to take possession of the beautitful strait between 
Dates Erie and St. Gair. A fort was built; several Indian villages found 
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protection in its nd^bonrhood; and Detroit soon became the favourite 
settiement of w^tem Canada. About the missionary st9>tions at Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, on the east bank of the Mississippi, between the mouths of the 
Ohio and the Illinois, villages presently grew up; and if the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries cooled by degrees, and the idea of a Jesuit theocracy gradually faded 
away, that of a great French American empire begiBa gradually to spring up 
in its place. 

These territorial pretensions of the French occasioned no little alarm and 
anxiety in Massachusetts and New York. Eliot had' left no successors in 
New England, where the missionary spirit was pretty much extinct. An 
attempt, indeed, had been made in New York to supply the religious wants 
of tile Mohawlffl, and so to prevent their alliance with the French, by the 
appointment of Dellius, of the Reformed Dutch church, as a missionary for 
that tribe. “But his proselytes,” says Charlevoix, “were very few, and he' 
did not seem very anxious to ai:^ent them.” “ This, indeed,” he adds, “ was 
not the first essa^ of the sort, which ou^t to convince Messieurs the Reformed 
that their sect lacks that fecundity, that constant and laborious zeal for 
the salvation of unbelievers, the most obvious and distinguishing mark of 
the true church of Christ. It is in vain they oppose to this so many calumnies, 
invented by themselves, to obscure the apostleship of our missionaries. With- 
out wishing to apologise for individual failings, of which, doubtless, there 
have been instances, one must, however, be wilfully blind not to see that the 
far greater number lead a life truly apostolic, and that they have established 
churches very numerous and fervent — a thing of which no sect not of the 
Roman communion can boast.” Abhorrence of these Catholic missionaries 
was sufficiently evinced by acts passed in Massachusetts and New York, 
which remained in force down to the period of the Revolution, and under 
which any Jesuit or popish priest coming within their territories was to be 
“deemed and accounted an incendiary and disturber of the public peace 
and safety, and an enemy of the true Christian religion,” to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted Any person who should 
knowin^y “receive, harbour, conceal, aid, succour, or relieve” any such 
popish priest, besides forfeiting £200, was to be three times set in the pillory, 
and obuged to give securities for good behaviour. 

To promote tiie more rapid settlement of Louisiana, which at the end of 
twdve years numbered hardly three hundred inhabitants, the whole province, 
with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, pendmg the late war, 
to Anthony Crozat, a wealthy French merchant, who nattered himself with 
profits to be derived from the discovery of mines, and the opening of a trade 
with Mexico. Crozat contracted, on his part, to send every y^ar two tiiips 
from France with goods and immigrants^ He was to be entitled, also, to 
import an annual cargo of slaves from Africa, notwithstanding the monopoly 
of that trade in the hands of a special company. The French government 
agreed to pay annually 50,000 livres ($10,000) towards supporting the civil 
and military establishments. 

Under these new auspic^, a trading house was establitiied far up the 
Alabama, near the present site of Montgomery, and another at Natchitoches, 
on the Red river. Fort Rosalie was built on the site of Natchez, and pres- 
ently a town began to grow up about it — ^the oldest on the lower Mississippi. 

Crozat made strenuous efforts to open a trade with Mexico. His agents 
traversed the wilds of Texas, and reached the Spanish settlements on the 
lower Rio Grande ; but they were arrested there, and sent into the interior. 
The intercourse by sea, allowed during the war, was prohibited after the 
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peace; and a vessd •which Crozat despatched to Vera Cruz ■was obliged to 
return without Starting her cargo. As yet, Spain had relaznd little or noth- 
ing of her jealous colonial policy. 

After five years of large outlay and small returns, Crozat was glad to 
r^gn his patent. Other speculators, still more sanguine, were found to fill 
his pla^. The exclusive commerce of Louisiana for twenty-five years, with 
extensive powers of government and a monopoly of the Canadian fur-trade^ 
was bestowed on the Company of the West, otherwise called the Misassippi 
Company, known presently, also, as the Company of the Indies, and notorious 
for tile stock-jobbing and bubble hopes of profit to which it gave rise. At 
the date of this transfer the colony contained, soldiers included, about seven 
hundred people. The MissiMppi Company ^ undertook to introduce six thou- 
sand whites, and half as many negroes; and their connection •with Law’s 
Royal Bank, and the great rise in the price of shares, of which new ones were 
constantly created, gave them, for a time, unlimited command of funds. 
Private indi'viduals, to whom grants of land were made, also sent out colonists 
on thrir o'wn account. Law received twelve miles square on the Arkansas, 
which he undertook to settle -with fifteen hundred Germans. 

Bienville, reappointed governor, intending to found a town on the river 
in 1718, set a party of con’victs to clear up a swamp, the site of the present 
city of New Orleans. At the end of three years, when Charlevoix saw it, 
tile riiring city could boast a large wooden warehouse, a shed for a church, 
two or three ordinary houses, and a quantity of huts crowded together witiv- 
out much order. Tne prospect did not seem "very encouraging; yet, in “this 
savage and desert place, as yet almost entirely covered with canes and trees,” * 
that hopeful and intelligent Jesuit coidd see “what was one day to become — 
perhaps, too, at no distant day — an opulent city, the metropolis of a great and 
rich colony.” Bienville, eqimlly ho^ul, presently removed thither the seat 
of mvemment. 

During the rupture between France and Spain, occasioned by the mtrigues 
of Alberoni, Pensacola twice fell into the hands of the French, but after the 
peace reverted sgain to its former owners. A new attempt to plant a settle- 
ment near Matagorda Bay was defeated by the hostility of the natives. The 
Spaniards, alarmed at tins encroaching spirit, now first established military 
posts in Texas. The disastrous failure of Law’s Royal Bank, and the great 
depredation in the company’s stock, put a sudden period to immigration. 
But already there were several thousand mhabitants in Louisiana, and the 
colony mi^t be considered as firmly established. It still remained, however, 
dependent for provisions on France and Santo Domingo; and the hopes oi 
profit, so confidently indulged by the projectors, proved a total failure. Agri- 
culture in this new region was an expensive and uncertain adventure. Annual 
floods inundated the whole neighbourhood of the lower Misdssippi, except 
only a narrow strip on the immediate ri'ver bank; and even that was not 
entirely safe unless protected by a levee or raised dike. The unhealthiness 
of the climate presented a serious obstacle to the progress of the colony. 'The 
unfitness of the colonists was another difficulty. Many of them were trans- 
ported convicts or vagabonds, collected from the public hi^waysj but 
these proved so unprofitable that their further importation was forbidden. 
The chief reliance for agncultural operations was on the labour of slaves 
imported from Africa. Law’s German settlers on the Arkansas, finding them- 
selves abandoned, came down to New Orleans, received allotments on both 

For a foil account of tbe ^'liCsEnsalppi Bubble” aee our bistoiy of France, Vd. !K1I, 
Chapter L] 
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ffldes the river, some twenty nules above the city, and settled there in cottage 
farms, rairing vegetables for the supply of the town and the soldiers.- Thus 
began the settlement of tiiat rich tract still known as the “Gtennan coast." 

Six hundred and fifty French troops and t't?o hundred Swiss were main- 
tained in the province. The administration was intrusted to a commandant- 
general, two king’s lieutenants, a senior counsellor, ^ree other counsellors, 
an attorney-general, and a clerk. These, with such directors of the company 
as might be in the province, composed the superior council, of which the 
senior counsellor acted as president. This council, besides its executive func- 
tions, was the supreme tribunal in dvH and criminal matters. Local tribunals 
were composed of a director or agent of the company, to whom were added 
two of the most notable inhabitants in civil and four in criminal cases. Rice 
was toe principal crop, the main resource for feeding toe population.® 


PASSMAN ON THE SITTIATION OE ERANCB IN AMEMOA.; INDIAN EELATIONS 

And now it remained for France to unite the two extremities of her broad 
American domain, to extend forts and settlements across toe fertile solitudes 
between toe valley of the St. Lawrence and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and intrench herself among the forests which lie west of toe All^hanies, 
Wore toe swelling tide of Britito colonisation could overflow those mountain 
barriers. At the middle of the eighteenth century her great project was 
fast advancing towards completion. The great lakes and streams, the thor- 
oughfares of the wildemeffi, were seized and guarded by a series of posts 
distributed with admirable skill. A fort on toe strait of Niagara commanded 
the great entrance to the whole interior country. Another at Detroit con- 
trolled the passage from Lake Erie to toe north. Another at St. Mary’s 
debarred all hostile access to Lake Superior. Another at Michilimacldnac 
secured toe mouth of Lake Michigan. A post at Green Bay, and one aj; St. 
Joseph, guarded the two routes to the Mississippi, by way of toe rivers Wis- 
consin and Illinois; while two posts on the Wabash, and one on the Maumee, 
made France toe mistress of the great trading highway from Lake Erie to 
toe Ohio. At KaskasMa, Cahokia, and elsewhere in the Illinois, little French 
settlements had sprung up; and as toe canoe of toe voyager descended the 
Mississippi, he saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy margin, a few small 
stockade forts, half buried amid toe redundancy of forest vegetation, until, 
as he approacned Natchez, toe dwellings of the heinians of Louisiana began 
to wpear. 

The forest posts of France were not exclusively of a military character. 
Adjacent to most of them, one would have found a little cluster of Canadian 
dwellings, whose tenants lived under the protection of the garrison, and obeyed 
the arbitrary will of the commandant; an authority which, however, was 
seldom e^rted in a despotic spirit. In toese detached settlements there 
was no pmciple of increase. The dbaracter of the people and of the govern- 
ment which ruled them were alike unfavourable to it. Agriculture was 
neglected for the more congenial pursuits of the fur trade, and the restless, 
roving Canadians, scattered abroad on their wild vocation, allied themselves 
to Indian women, and filled toe woods with a mongrel race of bushrang^s. 

Thus far secure in toe West, France next essayed to gain foothold upon 
the sources of toe Ohio; and about the year 1748 the sagacious Count de la 
Galissonnibre proposed to bring over ten thousand peasants from France, 
and plant them in toe valley of that beautiful river and on toe borders of 
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the lakes. But while at Quebec, in the castle of St. Louis, soldiers and states- 
men were revolving schemes like this, the dowly moving power of TCngland 
bore on with silent progress from the East. Already the British settlements 
were creeping along l^e valley of the Mohawk, and ascending the eastern 
dopes of the Alleghanies. Forests crashing to the axe, dar k spires of smoke 
ascending from autumnaLfixes, were heralds of ttie advancing host; and while, 
on one side of the Alleghanies, Celeron de Bienville was burymg plates of 
lead engraved with the arms of France, the ploughs and axes of Vk^nian 
woodmen were enforc_ng a surer title on the other. The adverse powers 
were drawing near. The •hour of collision was at hand. 

The French colonists of Canada held, from the b anning , a peculiar 
intimacy of relation wit! the Indian tribes. With the Englm colonists it 
was far otherwise, and Ihe difference sprang from several causes. The fur- 
trade was the life of Canada; agriculture and commerce were the chief sources 
of wealth to the British pro.inces. The Romish zealots of Canada burned 
for the conversion of the heathen; their heretic rivals were fired with no such 
ardour. And finally, while the ambition of France grasped at empire over 
the farthest deserts of the West, the steady industry of the English colonists 
was contented to cultivate and improve a narrow strip of seaboard. Thus 
it happened that the farmer of Massachusetts and the Virgmian planter 
were conversant with only a few bordering tnbes, while the priests and emis- 
saries of France were roami^ the prauies with the buffalo-hunting Pawnees, 
or lodging in the winter cabins of the Dakota; and swarms of savages, whose 
uncouth names were strange to English ears, descended yearly from the north, 
to bring their beaver and otter skins to the market of Montreal. 

The position of Canada invited intercourse with the interior, and eminently 
favoured her schemes of commerce and policy. The river St. Lawrence 
and the chain of the great lakes* opened a vast extent of inland navigation; 
while t^ir tributary streams, interlocking with the branches of the Mississippi, 
afforded ready access to that mighty river, and gave the restless voyager 
free ^tange over half the continent. But these advantages were well-nigh 
neutrhlieed. Nature opened the way, but a watchful and terrible enemy 
guarded the portal. The forests south of Lake Ontario gave harbourage 
to the five tribes of the Iroquois, implacable foes of Canada. They waylaid 
her trading parties, routed her soldiers, murdered her misrionaries, and spread 
havoc and woe through all her settlement®. 

It was an evil hour for Canada when, on the 28th of May, 1609,^ Samuel 
de Champlain, impelled by his own adventurous spirit, departed from the 
hamlet of Quebec to follow a war-party of Algonquins agamst their hated 
enemy, the Iroquois. Ascending the Sorel, and passing the rapids at Cham- 
bly, he embarked on the lake which bears his name, and with two French 
attendants steered southward, with his savage associates, towards the rocky 
promontory of Ticonderoga. They moved with all the precaution of Indian 
warfare, when at length, as night was closing in, they descried a band of 
the Iroquois in their large canoes of elm bark approaching through the gloom. 

P Fiskew empliasises the world-importance of the year 1609 as the year in which Spam’s 
power with the practical confession of Dutch independence and the banishinent of a mill- 
ion of the thriftiest inhabitants, the Moors Fiske notes also that the defeat in Jul^ 1609, 
of the Mohawks by Champlain at Ticonderoga made the Iroquois enemies of the JBVench, 
and alhes of the Dutch and later of the English : he calls this " one of the gr^test central and 
«n.r diTni.1 fa^ m the history of the New World Had the Iroquois been the allies of the Frmich, 
‘ it would m all probabihly have been Louis XIY, and not Charles II, who would have taken 
New Amsterdam from the Dutch. Had the Iroquois not been the deadly enemies of tiie 
Erench, Louis would almost certainly have taken New York from the English.’’] 

^ 1 
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Wild yells from either side announced the mutual discovery. Both parties 
hastened to the shore, and all night long the forest resounded with tlieir 
discordant war-songs and fierce whoops of defiance. Day dawned, and the 
fight began. Bounding from tree to tree, the Iroquois pressed forward to 
the attack; but when Champlain advanced from amongst the Algonquins, 
and stood full in sight before them, with his strange,attire, his shining breast- 

E late, and features unlike their own, when they saw the flash of his arque- 
use and beheld two of their chiefs fall dead, they could not contain their 
terror, but fled for shelter into the depths of the wood. The Algonquins 
pursued, sla 3 dng many in the flight, and the victory was complete. 

Such was the first collision between the white men and the Iroquois, and 
Champlain flattered himself that the latter had learned for the future to respect 
the arms of France. He was fatally deceived. The Iroquois recovered from 
their terrors, but they never forgave the injury; and yet it would be unjust 
to charge upon Champlain the origin of the desolating wars which were soon 
to scourge the colony. The Indians of Canada, friends and neighbours of 
the French, had long been harassed by inroads of the fierce confederates, 
and under any circumstances the French must soon have become parties to 
the quarrel. 

Whatever may have been its origin, the war was fruitful of mise^ to the 
youthful colony. The passes were beset by ambushed war parties. The 
routes between Quebec and Montreal were watched with tiger-like vigilance. 
Bloodthirsty warriors prowled about the outskirts of the settlements. Again 
and again the miserable people, driven within the palisades of their forts, 
looked forth upon wasted harvests and blazing roofs. The island of Mont- 
real was swept with fire and steel. The fur trade was interrupted, since for 
months together all communication was cut off with the friendly tribes of 
the West. Agriculture was checked; the fields lay fallow, and frequent fam- 
ine was the necessary result. The name of the Iroquois became a by-word 
of horror through the colony, and to the suffering Canadians they seemed 
troops of incarnate fiends. Revolting rites and monstrous superstitions 
were imputed to them; and, amongst the rest, it was currently believed that 
they cherished the custom of immolating yoimg children, burning them with 
fire, and drinking the ashes mixed with water to increase their bravery. 
Yet the wildest imaginations could scarcely exceed the truth. At the attack 
of Montreal, they placed infants over the embers, and forced the wretched 
mothers to turn the spit; and those who fell within their clutches endured 
torments too hideous for description. Their ferocity was equalled only by 
their courage and address. 

Expedition of Fronienae (1696 a.d.) 

At intervals the afflicted colony found respite from its suffering, and 
through the efforts of the Jesuits fair hopes began to rise of propitiating 
the terrible foe. At one time the influence of the priests availed so far 
that under their auspices a French colony was formed in the very heart 
of the Iroquois country; but the settlers were soon forced to a precipitate 
flight, and the war broke out afresh (1654r-_1658). The French, on their part, 
were not idle; they faced their assailants with characteristic gallantry. (3our- 
celles, Tracy, De la Barre, and De Nonville invaded by turns, with various 
success, the forest haunts of the confederates; and at length, in the year 
1696, the veteran Count Frontenac marched upon their cantons with all the 
force of Canada. St emm i ng the surges of La Chme, sweeping throu^ the 
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romantic channels of thfe Thousand Islands and over the glimmering surface 
of Lake Ontario, and trailing in long array up the current of the Osw^o, 
they disembarked on the margin of the lake of Onondaga; and, startling 
the woodland edhoes with the unwonted clangour of their trumpets, urged 
their perilous march through the mazes of Qie forest. Never had those 
solitudes beheld so strange a pageantry. The Indian allies, naked to the 
waist and horribly painted, adorned with streaming scalp-locks and fluttering 
plumes, stole crouching amongst the thickets, or peered with l 3 mx-eyed vision 
through the lab3rrmths of foliage. Scouts and forest-rangers scoured the 
woods in front and flank bf the marchmg columns — men trained amongst the 
hardships of the fur trade, thin, sinewy, and strong, arrayed in wild cos- 
tume of beaded moccasin, scarlet leggin, and frock of bucksmn, fantastically 
garnished with many-coloured embroidery of porcupine. Then came the 
levies of the colony, in gray capotes and gaudy sadies, and the trained bat- 
talions from old France in burnished cuirass and headpiece, veterans of 
European wars. Plumed cavaliers were there, who had followed the stand- 
ards of Cond6 or Turenne, and who, even m the depths of a wilderness, scorned 
to lay aside the martial foppery which bedecked tne camp and court of Louis 
the Magnificent. The stem commander was borne along upon a litter in the 
midst, ms locks bleached with years, but his eye kindling with the quenchless 
fire which, like a furnace, burned hottest when its fuel was almost spent. 
Thus, beneath the sepulcnral arches of the forest, throu^ tangled thickets 
and over prostrate trunks, the aged nobleman advanced to wreak his ven- 
geance upon empty wigwams and deserted maize fields ^ 

Even the fierce courage of the Iroquois began to quail before these repeated 
attacks, while the gradual growth of the colony, and the arrival of troops 
from France, at length convmced them that they could not destroy Canada. 
With thfe opening of the eighteenth century their rancour showed signs of 
abating; and in the year 1726, by dint of skilful intrigue, the French suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent mihtary post at the important pass of 
Niagara, within the limits of the confederacy. Meanwhile, in spite of every 
obsSicle, the power of France had rapidly extended its boundaries in the West. 
French influence diffused itself throu^ a thousand channels, amongst distant 
tribes, hostile, for the most part, to the domineering Iroquois. Forte, mission- 
houses, and armed trading stations secured the principal passes. Traders 
and cowreurs de hens pushed their adventurous traffic into the wildest deserts ; 
and French guns and hatchets, French beads and cloth, French tobacco and 
brandy, were known from where the stunted Esquimaux burrowed m thdr 
snow-caves, to where the Comanches scoured the plains of the south with 
their banffitti cavalry. Still this far-extended commerce continued to advance 
westward. In 1738, La Verendrye essayed to reach those mysterious moun- 
tains which, as the Indians alleged, lay beyond the arid deserts of the Mis- 
souri and the Saskatchewan. Lidian hostility defeated his enterprise, but 
not before he had struck far out into these unknown wilds, and formed a 
line of trading posts, one of which. Fort de la Brine, was planted on the 
Assiniboin, a hundred leagues beyond Lake Winnipeg. At that early period 
France left her footsteps upon the dreary wastes which even now have no 
other tenants than the Indian buffalo-hunter or the roving trapper. 

The fur trade of the Enghsh colonists opposed but feeble rivalry to that 
ot their hereditary foes. At an early period, favoured by the friendship of 
the Iroquois, they attempted to open a traffic with the Algonquin tribes 
of the Great Lakes; and m the year 1687 Major McGregory ascended with 
a boatload of goods to Lake .Huron, where his appearance excited great 
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oommotion, and where he vraa seized and imprisoned by the French. From 
this time forward the English fur-trade languished, until the year 1725, 
when Governor Burnet, of New York, established a post on Lake Ontario, 
at the mouth of the river Oswego ; whither, lured by the cheapness and excel- 
lence of the English goods, crowds of savages soon congregated from every 
side, to the unspeakable annoyance of the Fraich. Meanwhile, a consider- 
able commerce was springing up with the Cherokees and other tribes of the 
south; and during the first naif of the century the people of Pennsylvma 
began to cross the AUe^anies and carry on a lucrative traffic with the tribes 
of the Ohio. 

These early efforts of the English, considerable as they were, can ill bear 
comparison with the vast extent of the French interior commerce. In 
respect also to misdonary enterprise, and the political influence resultmg 
from it, the French had every advantage over rivals whose zeal for conver- 
don was ndther kindled by fanaticism nor fostered by an ambitious gov- 
ernment. Eliot laboured within call of Boston, while the heroic Brebeuf faced 
the ghastly perils of the western wilderness; and the wanderings of Brainerd 
sink into insigni ficance compared with those of the devoted Basies. 

In respect also to direct political influence, the advantage was wholly 
on the dde of France. The En^h colonies, broken into separate govern- 
ments, were incapable of exercising a vigorous and consistent Indian policy, 
and the measures of one government often clashed with those of another. 
Even m the separate provinces, the popular nature of the constitution and 
the quarrels of governors and assemblies were unfavourable to efficient action ; 
and this was more especially the case in the province of New York, where 
the vicinity of the Iroquois rendered strenuous yet prudent measures of the 
utmost importance. The powerful confederates, hating the French with bitter 
enmity, naturally inclinea to the English alliance, and a proper treatment 
would have secured their firm and lasting friendship. But at the early periods 
of her history the assembly of New York was made up in great measure of 
narrow-minded men, more eager to consult their own petty i m mediate inter- 
ests than to pursue any far-sighted scheme of public welfare. Other causes 
conspired to mjure the British interest in this quarter. The annual present 
sent from England to the Iroquois was often embezzled by corrupt governors 
or their favourites. The proud chiefs were disgusted by the cold and hau^ty 
bearing of the English officials, and a pernicious custom prevailed of con- 
ducting Indian negotiations throi^h the medium of the fur-traders, a class 
of men held in contempt by the Iroquois, and known among them, says 
Golden,® by the significant title of “rum carriers.” In short, through all 
the counseJs of the province Indian affairs were*grossly and madly neglected.^ 

With more or less emphasis, the same remark holds true of all the other 
English colonies.® With those of France it was far otherwise; and this 
difference between the rival powers was naturally incident to their different 

* "We find the Indians, as far back as the very* confused manuscript records in my 
possession, repeatedly upbraiding this province for their negligence, their avarice, and their 
want of assisting them at a time when it was certainly in their power to destroy the infant 
colony of Canada, although supported by many nations; and tnis is likewise confessed by 
the wntings of the managers of these times.” — M8, Letter^Johnsonv to the Board of Trade, 
May 24tth, 1765 

apprehend it ■will clearly appear to you, that the colonies had all along neglected 
to cultivate a proper understanding with the Indians, and from a mistaken notion have 
greatly despised them,’ without considering that it is in their power to lav waste and destroy 
the frontiers. This opmion arose from our confidence in our scattered numbers, and the 
parsimony of our people, who, from an error m politics, would not expend five pounds to 
save twenty .” — MS LeUer-^ohmmy to the Board of Trade, Novend)&r ^Mh, 1763. 
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forms of government md different conditions of development. France 
laboured •with eager dUigenee to conciliate die Indians and win them to 
espouse her cause. Her agents were busy in every village, studymg the 
language of the inmates, complying with th^ usages, flattering their preju- 
dices, caressing them, cajoling them, and whispering friendly warnings in 
their ears against the wicked designs of the Englim. When a party of Indian 
chiefs visited a French fort, they were greeted with the firing of cannon and 
rolling of drums ; they were regaled at the tables of the oflflcers, and bribed 
with medals and decorations, scarlet uniforms and French flags. 

Far wiser than thdr^vals, the French never ruffled the self-complaeent 
dignity of their guests, never insulted their religious notions, nor ridiculed 
thdr ancient customs. They met the savage hal&way, and diowed an abun- 
dant readiness to mould thdr own features after his likeness. Count Frontenac 
himself, idumed and painted like an Indian chief, danced the war-dance and 
yeUed the war-song at the camp-fires of his delisted allies. It would have 
been well had the French been less exact in thdr imitations, for at times they 
copied their model with infamous fidelity, and fell into excesses scarcely 
credible but for the concurrent testimony of thdr own writers. Frontenac 
caused an Iroquois prisoner to be burned alive to strike terror into his coun- 
trymen; and Louvigny, French commandant at Michilimackinac, in 1695, 
tortured an Iroquois ambassador to death, that he might break off a negotia- 
tion between that people and the Wyandots. Nor are these the only well- 
attested instances of such execrable inhumanity. But if the French were 
guilty of these cruelties against their Indian enemies, they were no less guilty 
of unworthy compliance with the demands of their Indian friends, in cases 
where Christiamty and civilisation would have dictated a prompt refusal. 
Even the brave Montcalm stained his bright name by abandoning the hap- 
less defenders of Oswego and William, Hmry to the tender mercies of an 
Indian mob. 

In general, however, the Indian policy of the French cannot be dharged 
with <msequiousness. Complaisance was tempered with dignity. At an 
early period they discerned the peculiarities of the native character, and 
clearly saw that, while on the one hand it was necessary to avoid ^ving 
offence, it was not less necessary on the other to assume a bold demeanour 
and a show of power; to caress with one hand, and grasp a drawn sword 
with the other. Every crime against a Frenchman was promptly chastised by 
the sharp agency of military law; while among the En^h the offender 
could only be reached throu^ the medium of the civil courts, whose delays, 
uncertainties, and evarions excited the wonder and provoked the contempt 
of the Indians. It was by observance of the course indicated above that 
the French were enabled to maintain themselves in small detached posts, 
far aloof from the parent colony, and environed by barbarous tribes, where 
an EngMi garrison would have been cut off in a twelvemonth.^ 
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ROGER WILLIAMS; AND NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

[1630-1660 a.d1 

At a time when Germany was the battle-field for all Europe in 
the implacable wars of rehgion, when even Holland was bleeding 
with the anger of vengeful factions, when France was still to go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry, when England was gasp- 
ing under the despotism of mtolerance, mmost half a century before 
Wnliam Penn became an American proprietary; and two years 
before Descartes founded modem philosophy on the method of free 
reflection— Roger WiUiams asserted the great doctrine of intel- 
lectual liberty. It became his glory to found a state upon that 
pnnciple, and to stamp himself upon its nsing institutions m char- 
acters so deep that the impress has remained to the present day, and 
can never be erased without the total destruction of the work. He 
was the first person m modem Christendom to assert in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the hberty of conscience, the equality of opinions 
before the law. — Gjborge Bancroft. 

The fqunders of Massachusetts having fled from persecution on account of 
their religious opinions, were chiefly anxious to secure to themselves and their 
descendants the unmolested enjoyment of these opinions in the country 
where they had taken refuge. _ The Puritans had not learned to separate 
moral and religious from political questions, nor had the governors of any 
other state or sovereignty m the world, at that period, learned to make this 
(hstinction. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that what was con- 
' adered heresy by the rulers of Mass^husetts should be regarded as sub- 
versive of the very foundations of society, and that, in accordance with these 
views, it should receive from them precisely the same sort of treatment which 
at the same period dissent from the established reli^on of the state was 
receiving from the rulers of the most enlightened nations of Europe. But 
the impracticability of maintaining a uniformity of religious opinion even 
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in a small community, most favourably situated for the purpose, soon became 
apparent. Among, the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Williams, a Puritan 
minister who oflSiciated for some time as a pastor in New Plymouth; but 
subsequently obtained kave to resign his functions at that place, and in 
1633 was appomted minister of Sdem. His unflmching assertion of the 
rights of conscience, and the new views which he developed of the nature 
of religious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the leading men of 
tiie colony, and excited the hostility of a great portion of the people. Indeed, 
there was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudices and excite the alarm 
of those who had adopted the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his adherents. 

“He maintained,” says Grahame,c “that it was not lawful for an unre- 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family prayer with those 
whom they judged unregenerate ; ti^t it was not lawful to take an oath of 
allegiana , which he had declined himself to take, and advised his congrega- 
tion eg^ually to reject; that King Charles had unjustly usurped the power of 
disposing of the territory of the Indians, and hence the colonial patent was 
utterly invalid; that the civil magistrate had no ri^t to restrain or direct 
the consciences of men; and that anything short of unlimited toleration for 
all religious systems was detestable persecution.” 

Tliese opinions, and others of a kindred nature, enforced with an uncom- 
promi^g zeal, soon occasioned his separation from his pastoral charge. A 
few admirers dung to him in his retirement; and when he denounced the use 
of the cross on the British dag, the fiery and enthusiastic Endicott cut the 
“popish emblem,” as he styled it, from the national standard; nor did the 
censure of this act by the provincial authonties convmce the military trained 
bands of Williams’ error. With them the leaders were obliged to compromise. 
While measures were in agitation for bringing Williams to a judicial reckon- 
ing, Cotton and other ministers proposed a conference with him, of the fruit- 
lessness of which the far-sighted Winthrop warned them. “You are deceived 
in 'tot man, if you think he will condescend to learn of any of you.” Sub- 
sequent events- showed tot these two men, the most distinguished in the 
eoiDony, regarded eadh other with mutual respect throu^out the whole con- 
troversy.® 


BANCROFT ON ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE FOUNDING OF RHODE ISLAND 

Purity of religion and civil liberty were the objects nearest the wishes of 
the emigrants The first court of assistants (August 23rd, 1630) had taken 
measures for the support of the ministers. As others followed, the form of 
the administration was considered; that the liberties of the people might be 
secured against the encroachments of the rulers; “For,” say they, “the 
waves of the sea do not more certainly waste the shore tiian the minds of 
ambitious men are led to invade the liberties of their brethren.” 

The polity was a sort of theocracy; God himself was to govern Ins people ; 
and the select band of religious votanes — ^the men whose names an immutable 
decree had registered from eternity as the objects of divine love, whose elec- 
tion had been manifested to the world by their conscious experience of relig- 
ion in the heart, whose union was conmrmed by the most solemn compact 
formed with heaven and one another, around the memorials of a crucified 
Itedeemer — ^were, by the fundamental law of the colony, constituted the 
oracle of the divine will. An aristocracy was founded, but not of wealth. 
The servant, the bondman, mi^t be a member of the church, and therefore 
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a freeman of the company. Other states have limited the possession of 
political rights to the opulent, to freeholders, to the first-bom ; the Calvinists 
of Massachusetts, scrupuloudy refu^g to the clergy the least shadow of 
political power, established the rdgn of the visible church — a commonwealth 
of the chosen people in covenant with God. 

The dangers apprehended from Bagland seemed tt) require a union conse- 
crated by the holiest rites. The public mhid of the colony was in other respects 
ripraiing for democratic liberty. Roger Wilhams was in 1631 but a little 
more than thirty years of age; but his mind had already matured a doctrine 
which secures mm an immortality of fame, as its application has given relig- 
ious peace to the American world. He was a Puritan*, and a fugitive from 
English persecution, but Ms wrongs had not clouded his accurate under- 
standing ; in the capacious recesses of his mind he had revolved the nature 
of intolerance, and he, and he alone, had arrived at the great principle wMch 
is its sole effectual remedy. He announced his discovery under the simple 
proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil magistrate should restrain 
crime, but never control opinion; should punish guUt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained within itself an entire reformation of theological 
jurisprudence : it would blot from the statute book the felony of nonconform- 
ity ; would quench the fires that persecution had so long kept burning ; would 
repeal every law compelling attendance on public worsMp, would abolish 
times and an forced contributions to the maintenance of religion; would give 
an equal protection to every form of religious faith ; and never suffer the 
authority of the civil government to be enlisted against the mosque of the 
Mussulman or the altar cE the fire-worsMpper, against the Jewish synagogue 
or the Roman cathedral. 

It is wonderful with what distinctness Roger Williams deduced these 
inferences from Ms great principle, the consistency with which, like Pascal 
and Edwards, those bold and profound reasoners on other subjects, he accepted 
every fair inference from his doctrines, and the circumspection with which 
he repelled every unjust imputation. In the unwavering assertion of his 
views he never changed his position; the sanctity of conscience was the great 
tenet wMch, with all its consequences, he defended, as he first trod the 
diores of New England; and in his extreme old age it was the last pulsation 
of Ms heart. But it placed the young emigrant in direct opposition to the 
whole system on wMch Massachusetts was founded. 

So soon, therefore, as WMiams arrived in Boston, he found Mmself among 
the New England churches, but not of them. The^ had not y^et renounced 
the use of force in region, and he could not with his entire mind adhere to 
churches wMch retain^ the offensive features of English legislation, '^at, 
then, was the commotion in the colony when it was found that the people oi 
Salem desired to recave Mm as their teacher 1 The court of Boston “mar- 
velled” at the_ precipitate decision, and th^ people of Salem were required to 
foribear. Wi ll i a m s withdrew to the settlement of Plymouth, and remained 
there about two years. But virtues had won the affections of the church 
of Salem, and the apostle of intellectual liberty was once more welcomed to 
their confidence. _ He remained the object of public jealousy. How mild 
was Ms conduct is evident from an example. He had written an essay on 
the nature of the tenure by wMch the colonists held their lands in America; 
and he had_ argued that an Englwh patent could not invalidate the rights of 
the native inhabitants. The opinion sounded, at first, Hke treason against 
the cherished charter of the colony; Williams cleared only that the offensive 
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manuscript might be burned; and so effectually explained its purport that 
the court (January 24th, 16^) applauded his temper, and declared “that 
^e matters were not so evil as at firet they seemed.” 

But the principles of Roger Williams led him into perpetual collision -with 
the clergy and the government of Massachusetts. The magistrates insisted 
on the presence of eve^ man at public wordiip; Williams reprobated tlie 
law; the worst statute in the En^h code was that which did but enforce 
attendance upon the parish churdi. To compel men to unite with those of 
a different creed he regarded as an open violation of their natural rights , to 
drag to public worship* the irreligious and the unwilling seemed only hke 
requiring hypocrisy. “An unbelieving soul is dead in sin” — such was his 
argument; and to force the indifferent from one worship to another “was 
like shifting a dead man into several changes of apparel” “ No one_ should 
be bound to worship, or,” he added, “to maintam a wor^p, against his 
own consent.” 

The magistrates were selected exclusively from the members of the church; 
with equal propriety, reasoned Williams, might “a doctor of phyack or a 
pilot” be selected according to his skill in theology and his standing in the 
(iurch. It was objected to him that his principles subverted all good gov- 
ernment. The commander of the vessel of state, replied Williams, may main- 
tain order on board the ^p, and see that it pursues its course steadily, even 
though the dissenters of the crew are not compelled to attend the public prayers 
of their companions. 

But the controversy finally turned on the question of the ri^ts and duty 
of magistrates to guard the minds of the people against corruption, md to 
punish what would seem to them error and heresy. Magistrates, Williams ^ 
asserted, are but the agents of the people, or its trustees, on whom no spiritual 
power in matters of worship can ever be conferred; since conscience belong 
to the individual, and is not the property of the body politic; and with admi- 
rable cfialectics, clothing the great truth in its boldest and most general forms, 
he asserted that “the civil magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop a 
church from apostasy and heresy,” “that his power extends only to the 
bodies and goods and outward estate of men.” With corresponding distinct- 
ness he foresaw the influence of his piindples on society. “The removal 
of the yoke of soul-oppression"— ^to use the words in which, at a later day, 
he confirmed his early view — “ as it will prove an act of mercy and righteous- 
ness to the enslaved nations, so it is of binding force to engage the whole and 
every interest and conscience to preserve the common liberty and peace.” 

The same magistrates who, on November _27th, 1634, puni^ed Eliot, 
the apostle of the Indian race, for censuring their measures, could not brook 
the independence of Williams, and the circumstances of the times ^med 
to them to justify their apprehensions. An intense jealousy was excited in 
England against Massachusetts; “members of the generall court received 
intelligence of some episcopal and malignant practises against the country”; 
and the magistrates on the one hand were scrupulously careful to avoid all 
unnecessary offence to the English government, on the other were sternly 
consolidating their own institutions, and even preparing for resistance. It 
was in this view that the Freemp’s Oath was appointed, by which every 
freeman was obliged to pledge his allegiance, not to King Charles, biri to 
Massachusetts. There was room for scruples on the subject, and an Eng- 
lish lawyer would have questioned the legality of the measure. The liberty 
of conscience for which Williams contended denied the right of a ccmpul- 
sory imposition of an oath. When he was summoned before the court (March 
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30th, 1635), he could not renounce his belief ; and his influence was such 
i‘ that the ^vemment was forced to desist from that proceedmg ” To the 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to himself he appeared 
only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intercourse with the 
tribunals he spoke with the distinctness of settled convictions. He was 
fond of discussion, but he was never betrayed into angry remonstrance. If 
he was charged with pnde, it was only for the novelty of his opinions. 

Perhaps Williams pursued his sublime principles with too scrupulous 
minuteness; it was at least natural for Bradford »» and his contemporanes, 
while they acknowledged his power as a preacher, to esteem him “unsettled 
in judgment.” The court at Boston remained as yet undecided, when the 
church of Salem — ^those who were best acquainted with Williams — ^taking 
no notice of the recent investigations, elected him to the office of their teacher. 
Immediately the evils inseparable on a religious establishment began to be 
displayed. The ministers got together and declared anyone worthy of ban- 
idiment who should obstinately assert that “the civil magistrate might not 
intermeddle even to stop a church from apostasy and here^”; the magis- 
trates delayed action (July 8th), only that a committee of divines might have 
time to repair to Salem and deal with him and with the church in a church 
way. Meantime, the people of Salem were blamed for their choice of a relig- 
ious guide, and a tract of land, to which they had a claim, was withheld from 
them as a punishment. 

As his townsmen had lost their lands in consequence of their attachment 
to him, it would have been cowardice on his part to have abandoned them, 
and the instinct of liberty led him again to the suggestion of a proper remedy. 
Williams, in modem language, appealed to the peoplOj and invited them to 
instruct their representatives to do justice to the citizens of Salem, This 
last act seemed flagrant treason,^ and at the next general court Salem was 
disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should be made. The town 
acquiesced in its wrongs, and submitted; not an mdividual remained willing 
to justify the letter of remonstrance; the church of Williams would not avow 
his great principle of the sanctity of conscience , even his wife, under a delusive 
idea of duty, was for a season mfluenced to disturb the tranquillity of his home 
by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, absolutely alone Anticipating 
the censures of the colonial chuiches, he declared himself no longer subjected 
to their spiritual jurisdiction. When summoned to appear before the' general 
court, in October, he avowed his convictions m the presence of the representa- 
tives of the state, “ mamtained the rocky strength of his grounds,” and declared 
himself “ready to be bound and banished and even to die in New England,” 
rather than renounce the opinions which had dawned upon his mind in the 
clearness of light. 

The pnnciples which he first sustained amidst the bickerings of a colonial 
parish, next asserted in the general court of Massachusetts, and then intro- 
duced into the wilds on Narragapsett Bay, he soon foimd occasion to publish 
to the world, in 1644, and to defend as the basis of the religious freedom of 
mankind. In its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and 
the superior of Jeremy Taylor, For Taylor limited his toleration to a few 
Christian sects; the philanthropy of Williams compassed the eartL Taylor 
favoured partial reform, commended lenity, ai^ed for forbearance, and 
entered a special plea in laehalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would per- 
mit persecution of no opmion, of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, 

I Cotton / calls it enmen majeafaiif lessee, [mth which we are more familiar to-day under 
the name of lb$e 
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and orthodoxy unprotected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still 
clung to the necessity of positive regulations enforcmg religion and era(icating 
error; he resembled the poets, who, in their folly, first declare their hero to 
invulnerable, and then clothe him in earthly armour. Williams was willing 
to leave Truth alone, in her own panoply of light, believing that if, in the 
ancient feud between Truth and Error, the employment of force could be 
entirely abrogated, Truth would have much the best of the bargain. It 
is the custom of mankmd to award high honours to the successful inquirer 
into the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. We praise the man who first analysed the air, or resolved water into 
its elements, or drew the lightning from the clouds, even though the dis- 
coveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of genius. A moral 
principle has a much wider and nearer influence on human happiness; nor 
can any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit to society than that 
which establishes a pemetual religious peace, and sj^reads tranqumity through 
every community ai^* every bosom. If Copernicus is held in perpetujd 
reverence because,- onr'his death-bed, he published to the world that the 
sun is the centre of our system; if the name of Kepler is preserved in the 
annals of human excellence for his sagacity in detecting the laws of the planet- 
ary motion; if the genius of Newton has been almost adored for dissecting 
a ray of light, and weighing heavenly bodies as in a balance— let there be for 
the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science and made themselves the benefactors of man- 
kind. 

But if the opinion of posterity is no longer divided, the members of the 
general court of that day pronounced against him the sentence of e:^Ie, 
m 1635; yet not by a very numerous majority. Some, who consented to 
his banishment, would never have yielded but for the persuasions of Cotton; 
and the judgment was vindicated, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restraint on freedom of conscience, but because the application of the new 
doctrine to the construction of the patent, to the disciplme of the churches, 
and to the “oaths for making tryall of the fidelity of the people,” seemed 
about “to subvert the fundamental state and government of the couni^." 

Winter was at hand; Williams succeeded in obtainmg permisaon to 
remain till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. 
But the affections of the people of Salem revived, and could not be restrained; 
they thronged to his house to hear him whom they were so soon to lose forever; 
it began to be rumoured that he could not safely be allowed to found a new 
state m the vicinity; as Winthrop ff says, “many of the people were much 
taken with the apprehension of his godlmess”; his opinions were contagious; 
the infection spread widely. It was therefore resolved to remove hun to 
England in a ship that was just ready to set sail. A warrant was accordipgly 
sent to him (January, 1636) to come to Boston and embark. For the &t 
tune he declined the summons of the court. A pinnace was sent for him; 
the ofllcers repaired to his house ; he was no longer there. Three days before, 
he had left Salem, in winter snow and inclement weather, of which he remem- 
bered the seventy even in his late old age. In' Williams' ^ words: “For 
fourteen weeks he was sorely tost in a bitter season, not knowing what bread 
or bed did mean.” Often in the stormy night he had neither me, nor food, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, and had no house but a 
hollow tree. 

But he was not without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the 
rights of others which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience had 
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made him also the champion of the Indians. He had already been zealous 
< to acquire their language, and knew it so well that he could debate with them 
in their own dialect. Dm-ing his residence at Plymouth he had often been 
the guest of the neighbounng sachems; and now, when he came in wmter 
to the cabin of the chief of Pokanoket, he was welcomed by Massasoit; and 
“ the barbarous heart of Canonicus, the chief of the Narragansets, loved him 
as his son to the last gasp.” “The ravens,” he relates with gratitude, “fed 
me in the wilderness.” And m requital for their hospitality, he was ever 
through his long life their friend and benefactor; the apostle of Christianity 
to them without hire, without wearmess, and without impatience at their 
idolatry; the guardian of their rights; the pacificator, when their rude passions 
were inflamed; and their unmnemng advocate and protector, whenever 
Europeans attempted an invasion of their rights. 

He first pitched and began to build and plant at Seekonk But Seekonk 
was found to be within the patent of Plymouth; on. the other side of the 
water, the country opened in its unappropriated beautjjr, and there he might 
hope to establish a community as free as the other colonies. “That ever- 
honoured Governor Winthrop,” says WiDiams, “ privately wrote to me to steer 
my course to the Narragansett Bay, encoura^g me from the freeness of the 
place from English claims or patents. I took ms prudent motion as a voice 
from God.” 

It was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, with five com- 
panions, embarked on the stream ; a frail Indian canoe contained the founder 
of an independent state and its earliest citizens. Tradition has marked the 
spring near which they landed ; it is the parent spot, the first inhabited nook 
of Rhode Island. To express his unbroken confidence in the mercies of God, 
Williams called the place Providence “I desired,” said he, “it might be for 
a shelter for persons distressed for conscience.” 

In his new abode Williams could have less leisure for contemplation and 
study. “My time," he observes of himself — and it is a sufficient apology for 
the roughness of his style, as a writer on morals — “was not spent altogotlior 
in spiritual labours; but, day and night, at home and abroad, on the lanil 
and water, at the hoe, at the oar, for bread.” In the course of two years he 
was joined by others, who fled to his asylum. The land which was now 
occupied by W^illiams was within the territory of the Narragansett Lidiana; 
it was not long before an Indian deed from Canonicus and Miantonomoh 
made him the undisputed possessor of an extensive domain. 

Nothing displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams than the 
use which he made of his acquisition of territory. The soil' he could filniin 
as his “own, as truly as any man’s coat upon his back”; and he “reserved 
to himself not one foot of land, not one tittle of political power, more 
he granted to servants and strangers.” “ He gave away his lands and other 
estate to them that he thought were most in want, until he gave away all.” 
He chose to found a commonwealth in the unmixed forms of a pure democ- 
racy; where the will of the majority should govern the state; yet “only in 
civil things”; God alone was respected as the ruler of conscience. To their 
more aristocratic neighbours it seemed as if these fugitives “would have no 
magistrates,” for everything was as yet decided in convention of the people. 

This first system has had its influence on the whole political history of 
Rhode Island, in no state in the world, not even in the agricultural state of 
Vermont, has the magistracy so little power, or the representatives of the 
freemen so much The annals of Rhode Island, if written in the spirit of 
philosophy, would exhibit the forms of society under a peculiar aspect; had 
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territory of the state corresponded to the importance and angularity of 
the principles of its early e^istencej the world would have been filled with 
wonder at the phenomena of its history. The most touching trait in the 
founder of Bhode Island was his conduct towards his persecutors. Though 
keaily sensitive to the hardships which he had endur^, he was far from 
harbouring feelings of revenge towards those who banished him, and only 
regretted their delusion. “I did ever, from my soul, honour and love them, 
even when thdr judgment led them to afflict me.” In ^ his writings^ on 
the subject, he attach^ the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of persecution, 
and never his persecutors or the colony of 
Massachusetts.^ 

In contrast with Bancroft’s euloCT we 
may quote the bitter estimate of the sharp- 
penned Cotton Mather, who was bom a score 
of years before Roger "Willianis died.® 


COTTON liiaTHBB’s ESTIUATE! OF BOOBB 
wnniAMs 

I tell my reader that there was a whole 
countiy in America like to be set on fire by 
the rapid motion of a windmill in the head 
of one particular man. Enow, thea, that 
about the year 1630, arrived here, one Mr. 

Ro^r Williams, who, bdng a preacher that 
had less li^t than fire in him, hath, by his 
own sad example, preached imto us the 
danger of that evu which the apostle men- 
tions in Romans x, 2, “They have a zeal, but 
not accorfflng to knowledge.” He violently 
urged that the dvil magistrate mi^t not 
punish breaches of the firat table in the kws 
of the ten commandments; which assertion, 
beddes the door which it opened unto a thousand profanities, by not being 
duly limited, it- utterly took away from' the authority all capacity to prevent 
the land, which they had purchased on purpose for their own recess from such 
things; its becoming such a dnk of abominations, as would have been the 
reproach and ruin of Christianity in these parts of the world. The dtureh 
ta.Ving the advice of thdr fathers in the state, on this occasion Mr. Williams 
removed unto Plymouth, where he accepted as a 'preacher for the two 
years fttigiiiTig. Thrae things were, indeed, very disturbant and offendve; 
but there were two other thin^ ia this quixotism, that made it no longer 
convenient for the ci'iffl authority to remain unconcerned about him; for, 
first. Whereas the king of ik^iand had granted a royal dharter unto the 

f rovemor and company of this colony, which patent was, indeed, the "very 
ife of the colony, this hot-headed man publicly and furioudy preached against 
the patent, as an instrument of injustice, and pressed both lul^ and people 
to be humbled for their an in taking such a patent, and utterly throw it up, 
on an insignificant pretence of wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were 
the natives of the country, theran ^ven to the subjects of the Hnglidi crown, 
^condly, an order of the court, upon some just occasion, had been made, 
that an oath of fidelity should be, thou^ not imposed upon, yet offered unto 
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the freemen, the better to ^tinguish those whoM fidelity inight render 
them eepable of employment in the government , which order this man vehe- 
mently withstood, on a pernicious pretence that it wm the prerogative of 
our Lord Christ alone to have his oSice established with an oath , and that 
an oath being the worship of God, carnal persons, whereof he supposed there 
were many in the land, might not be put upon it. These crimes at last pro- 
cured a sentence of banishment upon him.« 


ESTIMA.TES OB' ROGER WILLUliK 

Justin Winsor is hardly more complimentary to Roger W ill ia ms . He says : 
®It was at Plymoutli (1^1-1633) that Roger WTiUiams drew up his treatise 
attaching the validity of tiie titles acquired under the patents granted by 
the king, in accordance with the common4aw principle as understood at the 
time. Acceptance of his views as to the sole validity of the Indian title 
would have disturbed the foundations of the colony’s government; and it 
was not without satisfaction that the authorities saw Williams return to the 
bay, where his factious and impracticable views on civil policy, quite as much 
or even more than any views on theology, led to Ms subsequent banishment. 
The later history of Williams was Massachusetts’ best vindication.”® 

Charles Deane * also comments; “Williams was banished from Massachu- 
setts principally for political reasons. Bfis peculiar opinions relating to ‘ soul- 
liberty’ were not fuUy developed until after he had taken up his residence in 
Rhode Island.” 

Edward Eg^eston, however, who was aloof from the unconscious influ- 
ences of the rivalry between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, eulogises Will- 
iams in Mghest terms: “Local jealousy and sectarian jirejudice have done 
what they could to obscure the facts of the trial and banisMnent of Williams. 
It has bem argued by more than one writer that it was not a case of religious 
persecution at all, but the exclusion of a man dangerous to the state. The 
case has even been pettifogged in our own time by the assertion that the 
banishment was only the action of a commercial company excluding an 
uncongenial person from its territory. But with what swift indignation 
would the Massachusetts rulers of the days of Dudley and Haynes have repu- 
diated a plea wMch daiied their magistracy ! Not only did they punish for 
unorthodox expressions; they even assumed to inquire into private beliefs. 
Williams was only one of scores bidden to depart on account of opinion. 

“The real and. sufficient extenuation for the conduct of the Massachusetts 
leaders is found in the character and standards of the age. Williams was 
the child of his age, and sometimes more childish than his age. But there 
were regions of thought and sentiment in wMch he was wholly disentan^ed 
from the meshes of his time, and that not because of intelleotual superiority 
—for he had no large pMlosopMcal views — ^but by reason of elevation of 

S irit. Even the authority of Moses could not prevent him from condemning 
e hardi seventy of the New England capital laws He had no sentimental 
delusions about the character of me savages — ^he styles them ‘wolves endued 
with men’s braiM ’ , but he cpnstantly pleads for a humane treatment of them. 

“Individualist in thou^t, altruist in spirit, secularist in governmental 
theory, he was the herald of a time yet more modem than this laggard age of 
ours. If ever a soul , saw a dear-smning inward light not to be mmmed by 
prejudices or obscured by the deft logic of a disputatious age, it was the 
soul of Williams. In the seventeenth century there was no place but the 
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Wilderness for such a John Baptist of the distant future as Boger WilKams. 
He did not belong among the diplomatic builders of churches, like Cotton, 
or the^ politic founders of states,_ like Winthrop. He was but a Dabbler to his 
own time, but the prophetic voice rings clear and far, and ever clearer as the 
ages go on.”p 

THE GOVEBNORSHEP OP HARET VANE 

Thus was Rhode Island the offspring of Massachusetts. The loss of the 
few emigrants who de^rted to the new state was not sensibly felt in the 
parent colony. The stream of emigration now flowed with a full current. & 

During the summer of the same year twenty tiiips arrived in Massar 
chusetts, bringing no less than three thousand new settlers. Among tiiem 
was Hu^ Peters, the celebrated chaplain and counsellor of Oliver Cromwell, 
and Sir Hemy, commonly called Sir Harry Vane, son of a privy councillor 
at the Engliab court. Peters, a zealous Puritan and a warm advocate of 
popular rights, became fninister of Salem. He remained in New England 
till 1641, when at the request of the colonists he went to transact some 
business for them in the mother country, from which he was fated never 
to return. Vane, afterwards Sir Heny Vane the yoxmger, had been for 
some time restrained from indulging his wish to proceed to New England, 
by the prohibition of his father, who was at len^ induced to waive his 
objections by the interference of the king. A young man of patrician family, 
animated with such ardent devotion to the cause of pure religion and liberty 
that, relinqmshmg all his prospects in Britain, he chose to settle in an 
infant colony, which as yet afforded little more than a subtistence for its 
inhabitants, he was received in New England with the fondest regard and 
admiration. He was then little more than twenty-four years of age. His 
youth, which seemed to magnify the sacrifice he had made, increased no less 
the impression which his manners and appearance were calculated to pro- 
duce.' 9o much did his mind predominate over his senses that, though 
constitutionally timid, and keenly susceptible of impressions of pain, yet 
his whole life was one continued courae of great and daring enterprise ; and 
when, amidst the wreck of his fortunes and the treachery of hie associates, 
death was presented to 'him in the form of a bloody execution, he prepared 
for it with a heroic and smiling intrepidity, and encountered it with tranquil 
and dignified reagnation. The man who could so command himself was 
formed to acquire a powerful ascendency over the minds of others. He was 
instantly admitted a freeman of Massachusetts; and extending hie claims 
to respect by the address and ability which he displayed in conducting 
business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, by 
unanimous choice, and with the highest expectations of a happy and advan- 
tageous admmistration. .. 

In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane’s ideas of civil and 
religious liberty were at least a century in advance of the people among 
whom he was settled; his character was not understood; his youth ftrevented 
him from commanding the deference to which his personal qualities entitled 
him; he became involved in a controvert, where he'had nothmg but xeapn 
and justice to oppose to violent party spirit; and a party in opposition to him, 
composed of some of the most noted men m the colony, was organised at the 
very outset of his career. 

Meantime others of the Englitii nobility were disposed to follow him to 
the Puritan colony. Lords Say and Seal and Lord Brooke s i gni fi ed' their 
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willingness to become citizens of Massachusetts, if they could be permitted 
a hereditary seat in the senate, as at home. The colonial authonties were 
willing to make any reasonable concession to gain such powerful friends; 
and they offered appointments for life, but declmed making any hereditary 
grants, assigning the most obvious reason for their refusal — ^the possible 
incapadty of some future scion of some noble house -to discharge creditably 
the duties of a senator. Thus Massachusetts escaped the infliction of a 
hereditary nobility. 

The structure of the government in Massachusetts gave political power 
to the clergy, since church memberdiip was a necessary qualification for a 
voter, ^ and this could only be obtained by clerical approbation. The founders 
of the colony, Winthrop and his friends, of course approved of this state 
of things, since it had onginated with them. A party, however, soon rose 
in the colony actuated by more liberal views, and opposed to every infnnge- 
ment of spiritual Uberty, The leader of this party was a woman.® 


MRS. ANNE HUTCHINSON 

No person m American annals has suffered more obloquy without cause 
than Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. She came with her husband from Lincolnshire 
to Boston in 1^6. Her husband was a man of note, being a representative 
of Boston, and m good repute. Mrs Hutchinson was a well-educated woman. 
She was ambitious and active, and was delighted with metaphysical subtleties 
and nice distinctions. She had a ready pen and a fine memory, and from 
the habit of taking notes in church she possessed herself of all the points 
in Mr. Cotton’s sermons, which she was fond of communicating to others 
of less retentive faculties. 

She held conference meetings at her own house, and commented on the 
great doctrines of salvation. She entertained several speculative opinions 
fi^t, in the present state of intelligence, would be considered as harmless 
as a poet’s dream, but which at that time “threw the whole colony into 
a flame.” Every household was fevered by religious discussions upon cove- 
nants of faith and covenants of works, always the most bitter of all disputes. 
In all probability the vanity of Mrs. Hutchinson was raised, to see that she 
could so easily disturb the religious and metaphysical world about her ; and 
no doubt bu^ that the persecutions she suffered made her more obstinate 
than she otherwise would have been If they had let her alone, her doctrines 
would have passed away with a thousand other vagaries; but the clergy 
would not suffer this to be, notwithstandmg they risked something in calling 
this popular woman to an accoimt. She was considered wiser and more 
learned in the Scriptures than all her opponents. She had powerful friends. 
Sir Hen]^ Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and Wheelwri^t, 
the ministers, were her warm supporters, and had a profound respect for 
her talents and virtues; but still the majority of the cler^ was against her. 

In 1637 a synod was called, the first in American history, which was held 
in conclave at Cambric^e. It was composed of the governor, the deputy 
governor, the council of assistants, and the teachers and elders of churches. 
They sat in conclave for fear of the people, particularly Mrs Hutchinson’s 
followers Her fnend, Sir Henry Vane, was no longer in the chair of state. 
In this body she was chained with heresy, and called upon to defend herself 

Indeed, Straus* says that Massachusetts was under a government of congregations 
rather than of towns, smee only church members could vote.] 
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before these inquMtors. The charges and specifications were nximerous, 
as is proved by the judgment of the court. Before the tribunal she stood for 
three weeks, defendm^ herself against a body of inquisitors, who were at once 
the prosecutors, the witnesses, and the judges. The report of the trial is said 
to be from the minutes of Governor Wmthrop, certainly not from her own 
brief. The d^ges from the governor, who presided, were vituperative and 
vague^ conasting of general matters rather than qf social allegations; to all 
of which she returned the most acute and premant answers, evmcmg a mmd 
of the first order. One after another of her judges questioned and harangued, 
but she never lost h^ Salf-possession. The only circumstance in the whole 
case that shows the sincerity of her judges is the report they have made of her 
trial. Her judges were the first in the land, comprising everyone in the 
colony who had not fallen under the suspicion of having been her friend. 
That intolerant old Dudley, the lieutenant-governor, was the moat invet- 
erate of her enemies. Cotton, who was called as a witness, behaved well, 
and grave and holy as he was, was treated with great severity as a witness. 
On the whole, they proved nothing against her but that she had expressed 
her own opinions freely, and supportea them manfully by unanswerable texts 
of Scripture. 

They found her guilty of more than eighty heretical opinions; but, for- 
tunately for themselves, they did not venture to specify them in her sentence, 
but ordered her to recant and renounce them under the paialty of excom- 
munication and banishment. Mrs. Hutchinson was firm; she made a fair 
explanation, but would not renounce what she conscientiously believed to 
be right.7 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE ANTINOMIAN CONTBOVEESY; VANE’S FALL, 1636 

Amidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, the vagaries of undisciplined 
unaginations, and the extravagances to which the intellectual power may 
be led in its pursuit of ultimate principles, the formation of two distinct par- 
ties may be perceived. The first consisted of the original settlers, the framers 
of the civil government, and their adherents — they who were intent on the 
foundation and preservation of a commonwealth, and were satisfied with the 
establiriied order of society. They had founded their government on the basis 
of the church, and church membership could be obtained only by the favour 
of the clergy and an exemplary life. They dreaded unlimited freedom of 
opinion as the parent of ruinous divisions. 

The other party was composed of individuals who had arrived after the 
civil government and religious discipline of the colony had been established. 
They came frerii from the study of the tenets of Geneva, and their pride 
consisted m following the principles of the Reformation with logical precision 
to all their consequences. Their eyes were not primarily directed to the 
institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religious system. 
"Hiey had come to the wilderness for freedom of religious opinion, and they 
resisted every form of despotism over the mind. To them the clergy of 
Massachusetts were “ the ushers of persecution,” “ popish factors,” who had 
not imbibed the true doctrines of Chnstian reform Every political opinion, 
every philosophical tenet, assumed in those day^ a theological form : with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, they derided the formality of the 
established religion, and sustained with intense fanaticism the paramount 
authority of private judgment. 
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Anne Hutchinson was encouraged by John Wheelwright, her brother, 
and by Henry Vane, the governor of the colony; while a majority of the 
people of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clergy. Scholai-s 
and men of learning, members of the magistracy, and the general comt adopted 
her opinions. The public mind seemed hastening towards an insuiTection 
a^inst spiritual authonty, and she was denotmced by Winthrop s' as “weak- 
ening the hands and hearts of the people towards the nainisters,” as bemg 
“like Roger Williams or worse.” 

The subject possessed the highest political importance. Nearly all the 
deigy, except Cotton, in whose house Vane was an iiftnate, clustered together 
in defence of their influence and m opposition to Vane; and Wheelwnght, 
who in a fast-day’s sermon (March, 16371 had strenuously maintained the 
truth of his opinions, and had never been confuted, in spite of the remon- 
strance of the governor, was censured by the general court for sedition. 
At the ensuing choice of magistrates the religious divisions controlled the 
elections. ’The friends of Wheelwright had threatened an appeal to England; 
but in the colony, says Burdett,* “it was accounted perjury and treason 
to speak of appeals to the king.” The contest appeared, therefore, to the 
people, not as the struggle for intellectual freedom against the authority 
of the olerw, but as a contest for the liberties of Massachusetts against the 
power of the Englirii government. Could it be doubted who would obtain 
the confidence of the people? 

' Ih the midst of such high excitement that even the pious Wilson climbed 
into a tree to harangue the people on election day, Winthrop and his friends, 
the fathers and founders of the colony, recovered the entire management 
of the government. But the dispute infused its spirit into eve^thing; 
it interfered with the levy of the troops for the Pequot war; it innuencod 
the respect shown to the magistrates; the distribution of town lots; the assess- 
ment of rates; and at last the continued existence of the two opposing pai’tics 
was conadered inconsistent with the public peace. To prevent the increase 
of a faction esteemed to be so dangerous, a law somewhat analogous to the 
alien law in England and to the European policy of passports, was enacted 
by the party in power; none should be received within the jurisdiction but such 
as should be allowed by some of the magistrates. The dangers which were 
rimultaneously menaced from the Episcopal party in the mother country 
gave to the measure an air of magnanimous defiance; it was almost a proclar 
mation of independence. As an act of intolerance, it found in Vaiie^ an 
inflexible opponent, and, using the language of the times, he left a memorial 
of his dissent. “ Scribes and Pharisees, and such as are confirmed in any way 
of error” — ^these are the remarkable words of the man who soon embarked 
for England, where he afterwards pleaded in parliament for the liberties 
of Catholics and dissenters — “all such are not to be denied cohabitation, 
but are to be pitied and reformed. Ishmael shall dwell in the presence ot 
his brethren.” 

Now that Vane had returned to England, it was hardly possible to find 
any grounds of difference between the flexible Cotton and his equally ortho- 
dox opponents. The general peace of the colony being thus assured, the 
triumph of the clergy was complete, and the civil magistrates proceeded to 

[’MUton, ■whose mtercoutse ■with Vane afforded him ample opportumiios of under- 
standing his character, pronounces a noble eulogy on him m the sonnet which comm^ces, 

“Vane, young in years, but m sage counsels old, 

Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome ”1 
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pass sentence on the more resolute offenders. Wheelwight, Anne Hutchinson, 
and Aspmwall were exiled from the territory of Massachusetts, as “unfit 
for the society” of its citizens. 

So ended the Antmomian strife in Massachusetts. The principles of 
Anne Hutchinson were a natmal consequence of the progress of theReformar 
tion. She had imbibed them in Europe ; and it is a smgular fact, though ea^ 
of explanation, that m the very year in which she was arraigned at Boston, 
Descartes, like herself a refugee from his country, like herself a prophetic 
harbmger of the spirit of ^e coming age, establi^ed philosophic liberty 
on the method of fr^ reSection. Both asserted that the conscious judgment 
of the mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but promulgate^ 
under the philosophic form of free reflection, the same tauth which Anne 
Hutchinson, with the fanaticism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the form of inward revelations. 

Wheelwright and his immediate friends removed to the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and at the head of tide-waters on that stream they founded the 
town of Exeter; one more little republic in the wilderness, organised on the 
principles of natural justice by the voluntary combination of the inhab- 
itants 

The larger number of the friends of Anne Hutchiason, led by John Clarke 
and William Coddington, proceeded to the south, designing to make a plan- 
tation on Long Island, or near Delaware Bay. But Roger Williams wel- 
comed them to his vicinity (March 24th, 1638), and liis own influence, and 
the powerful name of Henry Vane, prevailed with Miantonombh, the chief 
of the NaiTagansets, to obtain for them a gift of the beautiful island of 
Rhode Island. The spirit of the institutions established by this band of 
voluntary exiles, on the soil which they owed to the benevolence of the natives, 
was derived from natural justice , a social compact, signed after the manner 
of the precedent at New Plymouth, so often imitated in America, founded 
the government upon the basis of the universal consent of every inhabitant; 
the foTOis of the administration were borrowed from the examples of the 
Jews. Coddmgton was elected judge in the new Israel, and three elders were 
soon chosen as his a^istants. The colony rested on the principle of intellectual 
liberty ; philosophy itself could not have placed the right on a broader basis. 
The settlement prospered, and it became necessary to establish a consti- 
tution. It was therefore ordered by the whole body of freemen, and “unani- 
mously agreed upon, that the government, which this body politic doth attend 
unto in this island, and the jurisdiction thereof, in favour of our prince, 
is a Democracie, or popular government; that is to say, it is in \hs power 
of the body of freemen orderly assembled, or major part of them, to make 
or constitute just Lawes, by which they will be regulated, and to depute from 
apaong themselves such ministers as shall see them faithfully executed between 
man and man. It was further ordered that none be accounted a delinquent 
W doctrine”; the law for “liberty of conscience was perpetuated.” The 
little community was held together by the bonds of affection and freedom 
of opinion; benevolence was their rule; they trusted in the power of love 
to wm the victory , and “ the signet for the state ” was ordered to be “ a sheafe 
of arrows,” with “the motto Amor mneet omma” A patent froin England 
seemed necessary for their protection; and to whom could they direct their 
letters but to the now powerful Henry Vane ? 

Such were the institutions which sprung from the party of Anne Hutch- 
inson But she did not long enjoy their protection. Recovering from a 
transient dejection of nfind, she had gloried in her sufferings, as her greate 
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eat happineas; and, makic^ her way through the forest, she Ravelled by land 
to the settlement of Enger Wilhams, and from thenee joined her fnends 
on the island, dianng with them the hardships of early emigrants. Her 
powerful mind still continued its activity; young men from the colonies 
became converts to her opinions; and she excited such admiration that to 
the leaders in Massachusetts it “gave cause of suspicion of witchcraft ” 
She was in a few years left a widow, but was blessed with affectionate chil- 
dren. A tinge of fanaticism pervaded her familjr . one of her sons and Collins, 
her son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the people of Boston on 
the wrongs of their mother. But would the Puntanfmagistrates of that day 
tolerate an attack on their ^vemment? Severe imprisonments for many 
months was the punishment inflicted on the young men for their boldness. 
Ehode Island itself seemed no loiter a safe place of refuge, and the whole 
family removed beyond New Haven into the territory of the Dutch. The 
violent Kieft had provoked an insurrection among the Indians; the house of 
Anne Hutchinson was attacked and set on fire (1643) ; herself, her son-in-law, 
and all their family, save one child, peririied by the rude weapons of the 
savages, or were consumed by the flames. & 


THE COLONISATION OF CONNECTICOT 

When Lord Brooke and lords Say and Seal proposed to emigrate to New 
England, they obtained from the earl of Warwick an assignment of a grant 
which he had received from the Plymouth council for lands on the Con- 
necticut river, and they had proceeded so far in their design as to send out an 
agent to take possession of the territory and biuld a fort. “Happily for 
America,” says Grahame,c “the sentiments and habits that rendered them 
unfit members of a society where complete civil liberty and perfect simplicity 
of manners were esteemed requisite to the general happiness, prevented these 
noblemen from carr 3 nng their project into execution. They proposed to 
establish an order of nobility and hereditary magistracy in America, and 
consumed so much time in arguing this important point with the other set- 
tlers who were to be associated with them, that at length their ardour for 
emigration subsided, and nearer and more interesting projects opened to tlieir ' 
view in England.” 

In 1633 certain emigrants from the Neif^ Plymouth colony built a trading- 
house at Windsor, and others from Massachusetts were preparing to follow 
them ; but* they had all been preceded by the subjects of another European 
power. The first settlements on the Coimecticut river were effected by the 
Dutch; and the imputation of the English settlers that the former were 
intruders seems to be quite unfounded in justice or truth. The patent 
obtained from their own government for all lands they should discover 
included the lands on the Connecticut river, which was as yet unknown to the 
English. They traded with the Indians for several years, and purchased from 
them a tract of land, on which they erected a fort and trading-house at Hart- 
ford before the English had taken possession of the country. Those who 
came from Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies, and attempted to drive tlie 
Dutch from their settlements, were not possessed of the smallest title from 
the Plymouth Company. The prior claim of the Dutch will appear from the 
account of this transaction given by Governor Bradford,*! m which he relates 
how they eluded the vigilance of the Dutch by craft and deceit, and, on the 
pretence of tradmg with the natives, succeeded in passmg their settiement. 
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and sailed to about a mile above them, on the Connecticut, where they made 
a clearing, erected a house, and fortified the place by palisade. The writer 
continues: “The Dutch send word home to the Monhatos of what was done; 
and in process of time they send a band of about seventy men, in warlike 
manner, with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing 'us strengthened, 
and that it would cost blood, they come to a parley, and return in peace. 
And tills was our entrance there. We did the Dutch no wrong, for we took 
not a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place above them, and 
bought that tract of land which odonged to the Indians we carried with us, 
and our friends, with whbm the Dutch had nothing to do.” _ 

In 1634 a number of the inhabitants of Cambridge, with the reverend 
Mr. Hooker at their head, applied to the general court of Massachusetts for 
permission to remove to ilie banks of the Connecticut, on the plea that the 
number of emigrants did not aUow them such a choice of lands as they deared. 
The court was divided on the subject, and its consideration was postponed 
for a time, ^veral of the most active of those engaged in the enterprise 
had proceeded so far in their preparations for removing that they would 
not wait the court’s consent; and, accordingly, five of them set out and pro- 
ceeded to a beautiful spot ofi the Connecticut, a few miles below Hartford, 
where they built huts and passed the winter. The general court again 
assembled in May, 1636, and granted permission to Hooker and his com- 
pany to remove to Connecticut, as they deared; stipulating, however, that 
they should remain under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Active prepara- 
tions for removal were immediately commenced, and small parties were sent 
out in advance, not only from Cambridge, but also from Dorchester and 
Watertown. 

While preparing for their departure from Massachusetts, the colonists were 
apprised that toe lands they had intended to occupy had been granted to 
a London company by royal charter. They finally determined to go, having 
agreed with toe Plymouth Company that in case they were obliged to aban- 
don toe lands toe company should indemnify them, or provide another place 
of settiement. They commenced their journey about the middle of October, 
accompanied by their cattle, swine, and other property, and numbering >about 
sixty persons, men, women, and cmldren.’ They were occupied several weeks 
on the march, having numberless difllculties to encotmter in the fording of 
streams, crossing hius and swamps, and cutting pathways through dense 
forests. When near toe place of todr destination toe company divided, 
and different parties occupied toe several towns of Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield. 

Unfortunately for the settlers, toe winter began much earlier than usual; 
the weather was stormy and severe, and by toe 15to of November Connec- 
ticut river was frozen over, and the snow lay to a contiderable depth. Sev- 
eral vessels were wrecked on the New England coast, and from one three 
escaped to New Plymouth, famished and benumbed with wandering for 
ten days in deep snow. A general scarcity of provisions ensued by the 
beginning of December. A party of thirteen set out for Boston, and on 
their way one of the number fell through the ice in crossing a stream, and 
the remainder must have perished but for the k i n d n ess of the Indians. An- 
other party of sixty persons proceeded down toe river to meet their provisions ; 
out being disappointed in this, they went on board the Eehecca, a vessel of 
sixty tons, which was shut up by toe ice, twenty miles up toe river. By 
toe partial -m p I ti Ti g of the ice she was enabled to return to open water, but 
running on a bar in toe sound, she was obliged to unload in order to get off. 
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rhe cargo was replaced, and in five da 3 rs they reached Boston. Those who 
remained on the Connecticut suffered intensely during the winter, and 
tbougjh they were kindly assisted by the Indians, yet they were forced to 
subsist on malt, grains, and acorns. 

Those w^o had left Connecticut in the winter, returned thither in the 

B , accompanied by many others who had determined to take up their 
in the new colony. 

nESTBUCSnON OF THE PEQUOTS (1637 A.D.) 

The Indians about the Coimecticut had diown a hostile disposition 
from the first settlement. The Pequots were the most formidable tribe of 
New England, numbering from seven hundred to a thousand warriors, long 
accustomed to victory. Their principal forts were at Groton, where their 
g^t prince Sassacus redded, and at Stonington, on the Mystic nver. The 
Pequots were endeavouring to form a league with the Narragansets and 
Mohegans for the utter extirpation of the whites. Information of this design 
had been ^ven to the governor of Massachusetts by Roger Williams ; but not 
content with this measure of precaution, the intrepid founder of Rhode 
Island embarked himself alone in a small canoe and proceeded directly to 
the house of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots, and it was not without days and nights of earnest solicitation, 
and at the imminent peril of his life, that he finally succeeded in detaching 
the Narragansets from the league. Thdr example was followed by the Moho- 
^ns, and thus the Pequots were left to contend siagle-handed with thdr 
dvilised adversaries. 

Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflicted by the Pequots, and the actual 
murder of about thirty of the settlers, determined the general court of Con- 
necticut to proceed to active hostilities,* and on the 1st of May, 1637, tlioy 
resolved to raise ninety men, who were placed under the command of Cap- 
tain Mason. This force, accompanied by sixty friendly Indians imder Uncas, 
a Mohegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett Bay On the 22nd 
they repaired to the court of Canonicus, the patriarch of the tribe, and were 
reedved with Indian solenmity by the younger and more fiery sachem Mian- 
tonomoh, who offered to join them. They here heard of the arrival of the 
Massachusetts troops at Providence; but it was determined not to wait for 
them, and on the next day the allies marched to Nihantick, bordering on the 
country of the Pequots. Here a large body of friendly Indians joined them, 
and, pushing on the Mystic river, the army encamped about two miles from 
the enemy’s fort, just at nightfall. The Pequots, who had seen the vesads 
pass the harbour some days before, and believed that the English wanted 
courage to attack them, were passing the night in rejoicing, singing, and 
dancing, till weary with these exertions they at last sought repose. A bright 
moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before day. The 
barking of a watch-deg and cry of an Indian sentinel roused the slumbering 
savages, who rushed from .thdr wigwams to meet a determined foe. The 
Pequots fought bravely, and would probably have made their escape, had not 
Mason set fire to their dwelling, and thus forced them from their lurking- 
places into open light, to be a mark for the English muskets. The victory 
was complete, but the conquerors were in a dangerous dtuation. Several of 
their numbers were killed, and one-fourth wounded The remainder, exhausted 
with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and ill-provided with ammunition, were 
exposed to the rage of a fredi body of s&vages, but a few miles distant, who 
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would be exasperated on hearing of the destruction of their brethren. For- 
tunately, at the time of this perjdexity their vessels were seen steering into 
&e harbour; and being recdved on board, the troops reached ^eir homes 
in less than a month from the day that the court had resolved on war. 

The troops from Massachusetts and Connecticut arrived in tima to hunt 
out a number of the fugitives, bum thdr remaining villages, and lay waste 
their com-fields. Sassacus fled towards the Hudson, with a party of his 
chief sachems; but he was surprised by the Mohawks, and with his warriors 
put to death. Mononotto alone escaped.® 


THE NEW HAVEN COLONY (1637 A.D.) 

The few that survived, about two hundred, surrendering in despair, were 
enslaved by the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans and the Narra- 
gansets. There remamed not a sannup nor squaw, not a warrior nor diild, 
of the Pequot name. A nation had disappeared from the family of man. 
The vigour and courage displayed by the settlers on the Connecticut, in this 
first Indian war in New England, struck terror mto the savages, and secured 
a long succession of years of peace. The infant was safe m its cradle, the 
labourer m the fields, the solitary traveller during the night-watches in the 
forest; the houses needed no bolts, the settlements no palisades. ** 

THE “fundamental OBDEBS”, THE FIBST WBITTEN CONSTITUTION (1639 A.D.) 

Under the benignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to perfect 
its political institutions, and to fomi a boay politic by a voluntary associa- 
tion. The constitution which was thus framed (January 14th, 1639) was of 
unexampled hberality. [It was known as “The Fundamental Orders,” and 
adopted by a general convention of the planters of the three towns of Hart- 
fora, Windsor, and Wethersfield.] The elective franchise belonged to all the 
members of the towns who had taken the oath of allegiance to the common- 
wealth; the magistrates and legislature were chosen annually by ballot; and 
the representatives were apportioned among the towns accordmg to popu- 
lation Centuries have elapsed, the world has been made wiser by the most 
various experience; political institutions have become the theme on which 
the most ppwerful and cultivated mmds have been employed; and so many 
constitutions have been framed or reformed, stifled or subverted, that memory 
may despair of a complete catalogue; but the people of Connecticut have 
found no reason to deviate essentially from the franae of government estab- 
lished by their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recog- 
nised; the laws of honest justice were the basis of the commonwealth, and 
therefore its foundations were lasting. These himble emigrants invented an 
admirable system. No ancient usages, no hereditary differences of rank, no 
established interests, impeded the application of the principles of justice. 
They who judge of men by their services to the human race, will never 
cease to honour the memory of Hooker and of Haynes. 

Alexander Johnstons speaks even more ^owingly of the Fundamental 
Orders. He speaks of the first constitution of Coimecticut as being “the 
first written constitution, in the modem sense of the term, as a permanent 
hmitation on governmental power, known in history,” and it is not strange 
that he becomes enthusiastic in characterising so memorable a document. 
Possibly there is something 6f local partisanship m his plea, yet we shall not 
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be far -wroiig in accepting his point of view for the moment and inspecting 
the constitution through his eyes. He notes that there is a popular opinion 
to the effect tiiat democracy had its on^n on the western continent in a 
compact that was really made in the cabin of the Mayflower, but he declares 
that the instrument in question had no soimd political basis, and was indeed 
the exponent of no new or progressive idea. It even began, quite after the 
manner of European documents of the time, with foimal acknowledgment of 
the authonty of the king; and this was natural enough, considering that the 
authors of the document were themselves subjects of the kmg, who had no 
thought of breaking away from the traditions of 'their country, nor any 
feeling that they were entering an alien territory 

Possibly Johnston goes too far, however, in declaring that the Pl 3 TOouth 
system was only accidentally democratic, unless indeed the word accidental 
be used in a very hberal interpretation; for, after all, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
notwithstanding their recognition of the king’s authonty and their loyalty to 
that form of government under which they had beeil reared, had nevertheless 
an idea of reaching out for greater freedom of personal action — though that 
idea came to be interpreted as meaning that your neighbour’s manner of life 
must be established in accordance with your own conceptions of propriety. 


THE TKUE IMPORT OP THE ORDERS. 

But such limitations of the altruistic spirit are little to be wondered at. 
It is not easy to vault from one form of government or one manner of life 
to another Progress in politics, as in other affairs, must be by evolution 
if new goals are to be securely reached, rather than by sudden saltations. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that the Pl 3 Tnouth colony coulil not 
accomplish all that was brought to pass at a later period on the banks of 
the Connecticut, and under the leadership of such a reformer as Thomas 
Hooker. 'There is little doubt that here at Hartford a distinct step towards 
a broader interpretation of the spirit of democracy was made; perhaps even 
the step was so important as to justify Johnston’s characterising of it as a 
new birth But be that as it may, the essential feature of the idea which 
finds embodiment in the Fundamental Orders was one that was to play an 
important part in the future history, not only of New England, but of all 
other portions of the American commonwealth. It was the id^ that the 
town js the unit of government, that the smallest community is a microcosm 
in which the principles of government that control the commonwealth as a 
whole are to be embodied. 

Speaking more specifically, Johnston regards the really new principle 
introduced by the Orders as being the provision that certain chief inhabi- 
tants of each town, not exceeding seven, were to be chosen to act as magis- 
trates. This was the foundation of that system of local executive boards 
or _“seleotment” who from that time forward were to exercise the responsi- 
bility of decidii^ all minor matters, and even matters of considerable moment, 
for their respective commonwealths in the intervals between the town meetings. 
Numerous details as to the right of suffrage, the power of selling lands, of 
passing local laws, and of matters of assessment and taxation, were naturally 
included in the constitution, though some of these required to be interpreted 
by the courts at a later day All in aU, these proceedings in Coimecticut in 
1639 have been held singularly to forecast, on a small scale, the great develop- 
ments that were to mark the national growth of the succeeding century.® 
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THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 

In equal independence, a Puritan colony sprang up at New Haven, under 
the guidance of John Davenport as its pastor, and of the excellent Theophilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twenty years, till his death. 
Its forms were austere, unm i x ed Calvmism, but the spirit of humanity had 
sheltered itself under the rough exterior. The colonists held their first gath- 
ering under a branching oak (April 18th, 1638). It was a season of gloom. 
Under the leafless tree the little flock were taught by Davenport that, like 
the Son of man, they were led into the wilderness to be tempted. After a 
day of fasting and prayer, they rested then first frame of government on a 
ample plantation covenant, that “all of them would be ordered by the rules 
which the Scriptures held forth to them.” A title to lands was obtamed 
by a treaty with the natives, whom they protected against the Mohawks, 
when, after more than a year, the free planters of tibe colony desired a more 
perfect form of government, they held their constituent assembly in a bam 
(June 4th, 1639). There, by the influence of Davenport, it was solemnly 
resolved that the Scriptures are the perfect rule of a commonwealth; that 
the purity and peace of the ordinance to themselves and their posterity were 
the great end of civil order; and that church members only ^ould be free 
burgesses. A committee of twelve was selected to choose seven men, qualified 
for the foundation work of organising the government. Eaton, Davenport, 
and five others were “the seven pillars” for the new house or wisdom in 
the wilderness. August 23rd, 1639, the seven pillars assembled, possessing 
for the time absolute power. Having abrogated every previous executive 
trust, they admitted to the court all murch members; the character of civil 
magistrates was next expounded “from the sacred oracles”; and the election 
followed. Then Davenport, in the words of Moses to Israel in the wilder- 
ness, gave a charge to me governor, to jud^e righteously; “the cause that is 
too hard for you”’— such was part of the minister’s text — “bring it unto me, 
and I will hear it.” Annual elections were ordered; and thus New Haven 
made the Bible its statute-book, and the elect its freemen. As neighbouring 
towns were planted, each was likewise a house of wisdom, resting on its 
seven pillars, and aspiring to be illumined by the eternal light. The colonists 
prepared for the second coming of Christ, which they confidently expected. 
Meantime their pleasant villages spread along the Sound, and on the opposite 
shore of Long Island, and for years they nursed the hope of “speedily plant- 
ing Delaware.” 


MASBACBXrSETTS PBEFABES TO BESIST CHABLES I 

The English government was not indiflierent to the progress of the colonies 
of New En^and. The fate of the fiust emigrants had been watched by all 
parties with benevolent curiosity; nor was there any_ inducement to oppress 
the few sufferers, whom the hardships of their condition were so fast wasting 
away. The adventurers were encouraged by a proclamation on November 
24th, 1630, which, with a view to thdr safety, prohibited the sale of firearms 
to the savages. 

The stem discipline exercised by the government at Salan produced an 
early harvest of enemies: resentment long rankled in the minds of some, 
whom Endicott had perhaps too pa^onately punished; and wh«a they 
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returned to England, Mason and Gorges, the riv^ of the Massachusetts 
Company, willingly echoed their vindictive complaints. Mas^chusetts was 
ably defended by Saltonstall, Humphrey, and Cradock, its fnends in 
Endand. 

Kevenge did not slumber because it had been once defeated; and the 
triumphant success of the Puritans in America disposed^ the leaders of the 
high-church party to listen to the clamours of the malignant. Proof was 
produced of marriages celebrated by civil magistrates, and of the system of 
colonial church discipline — ^proceedings which were,whoUy at variance with 
the laws of England. “The departure of so many of the best/’ such “num- 
bers of faithful and free-born 'Englishmen and good Christimis,” began to 
be regarded by the archbishops as an affair of state ; and ships bound with 
passengers for New England were detained in the Thames by an order of 
the council. Burdett * had also written from New England to Laud that 
“the colonists aimed not at new discipline, but at sovereignty”; and the 
greatest apprehensions were raised by a requisition which commanded the 
letters patent of the company to be produced in England. To this requia- 
tdon the emigrants returned no reply. 

Still more menacing was the appomtment of an arbitrary sj^cial commi^on 
for the colonies. The archbishop of Canterbury and those who were associated 
with him, on April 10th, 1634, received full power over the American plantar 
tions, to establish the government and dictate the laws ; to regulate the church ; 
to inflict even the heaviest punishments; and to revoke any charter which 
had been surreptitiously obtained, or which conceded liberties prejudicial 
to the royal prerogative. 

The news of t^ commission reached Boston (September 18th), and it was 
at the same time rumoured that a general governor was on his way. Hie in- 
telligence awakened the most lively interest in the whole colony, and lod to the 
boldest measures. Poor as the new settlements wore, six hundred pounds 
were raised towards fortifications; “the assistants and the deputies discovered 
their minds to one another,” and the fortifications were hastened. All 
the ministers assembled at Boston on January 19th, 1635; it marks the age, 
that thdr opinions were consulted; it marks the age still more, that they 
unanimoudy declared against the reception of a general governor. 

Restraints were therefore placed upon emigration (December, 1634); no 
one above the rank of a serving-man might remove to the colony without 
the special leave of the commissioners; and persons of inferior order were 
required to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. “Willingly as these 
acts were performed by religious bigotry, they were prompted by another 
cause. The members of the grand council of Plymouth, long reduced to a 
state of inactivity, prevented by the spirit of the Englidi merchants from 
oppressing the people, and havmg already made grants of all the lands from 
Penobscot to Long Island, determined to resign their charter, which was no 
longer possessed of any value. Several of the company desired as individ- 
uals to become the proprietaries of extensive territori^, even at the dis- 
honour of invalidating all their grants as a corporation, ^e hope of 
acquiring principalities subverted the sense of justice. A meeting of the lords 
was duly convened, and the whole coast, from Acadia to beyond tiie Hudson, 
bein| divided into shares, was distributed, in part at least, by lots. Whole 
provinces gained an owner by the drawing of a lottery. 

Thus far all went smoothly ; it was a more difficult matter to gain possession 
of the prizes, the independent and inflexible colony of Massachusetts formed 
too serious an obstacle. The grant for Massachusetts, it was argued, was 
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surreptitioi^y obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a prior 
deed; the intruders had “made themselves a free people.” The general 
patent for New England was surrendered to the king in June. To obtain 
of him a confirmation of th^ respective grants, and to invoke the whole 
force of English power against the charter of Massachusetts, were at the 
same time the objects of tne members of the Plymouth Company, distinctiy 
avowed in their public acts. 

Now was the season of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New En^and. 
The king and council already feared the consequences that might come from 
the mbridled. spirits of the Americans; his dislike was notorious; and at the 
Trinity term in the court of kmg’s bench a quo warranto was brou^t against 
the cornpany of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Michadmas sev- 
eral of its members who resided in England made their appearance, and 
judgment was pronounced against them individually; the rest of the patentees 
stood outlawed, but no judgment was entered up against them. The unex- 
pected death (in December) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of New Hamp- 
diiro, had been the chief mover of all the agressions on the rights of tiie 
adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, which Gorges had too 
much honesty and too little intrigue to renew. 

severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the fines, which 
avarice rivaled bigotry in imposing, the rigorous proceedings with regard 
to ceremonies, the suspending and silencing of multitudes of ministers, 
still continued; and men were, says John Miller, “enforced by heaps to desert 
their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and the savage deserts 
of America, could hide and shdter them from the fury of the bishops.” The 
pillory had become the bloody scene of human agony and mutilation, as an 
ordinary punishment, and the friends of Laud jested on the sufferings which 
were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. Tbey were provoked to the indis- 
erbtion of a complaint, and then involved in a persecution. They were im- 
prisoned and scourged; their noses were slit; their ears were cut off; their 
dieeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But the lash and the shears 
and the dowing iron could not destroy principles which were rooted in the 
soul, and whim danger made it glorious to profess. Not even America 
could long be safe sgainst the designs of despotism. A proclamation was 
issued to prevent the emigration of Puritans; the king refused his dissenting 
subjects the security of the wilderness. 

The privy council interfered to stay a squadron of tight ships, which 
were m the Thames, preparing to embark for New Endand (May 1st, 163S). 
It has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on board this fleet. The 
English ministry of that day might wiUindy have exiled Hampden j no^ original 
authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, allude to the detign imputed 
to him. There are no circumstimees in the lives of Hampden and urom- 
well corroborating the story, but many to establish its improbability; there 
came over, during this summer, twenty tiiips, and at least three thousand 
persons; and had Hampden designed to emirate, he whose maxim in life 
forbade retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as it was calm, possessed 
energy enough to have accomplished his purpose. Nor did he ever embark 
for America; the fleet m which he is said to have taken his passage was 
delayed but a few days ; on petition of the owners and passengers King 
Charles removed the restraint, the ships proceeded on their intended voyage; 
and the whole company, as it seems without diminution, arrived safely in 
the bay of Massachusetts Had Hampden and Cromwell been of the party, 
they too would have reached New En^and, 
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MASSACHUSETTS EEFUSES TO SUERENDEB ITS CHAETEE 

A few weeks before this attempt to stay emigration, the lords of the 
council had written to Winthrop, recalling to mind the former proceedings 
by a quo warranio, and demanmng the return of the patent. In case of 
refusal, it was added, the king would assume into his own hands the entire 
management of the plantation. But “David in exile could more safely 
e:^o^ulate with Sam for the vast space between them.” The colonists, 
without desponding, demanded a trial before condemnation. _ They uiged 
(September 6th) that the recall of the patent would be a manifest breadi of 
faith, pregnant with evils to them^lves and their neighbours; •^at it would 
strengthen the plantations of the French and the Dutch; that it would dis- 
courage all future attempts at colonial enterprise; and, finally, “if the patent 
be taken from us” — such was their cautious but energetic remonstrance — 
“the common people will conceive that his majesty hath cast them off, and 
that hereby they are freed from their allegiance and subjection, and there- 
fore will be ready to confederate themselves under a new government, for 
their necessary safety and subsistence, which will be of dangerous example 
unto other plantations, and perilous to ourselves, of incurring his majes- 
ty’s (fispleasure.” They therefore beg of the royal clemency the favour of 
ne^ect. 

But before their supplication could find its way to the throne, the monarch 
was himself already involved in disasters There is now no time to oppress 
New England; the throne itself totters; there is no need to forbid emigration; 
En^and is at once become the theatre of wonderful events, and many fiery 
spirits, who had fled for a rdluge to the colonies, rush back to share in the open 
strug^e for liberty. In the following years, 1640 to 1642, few passengers 
came over; the rdfonnation of church and state, the attainder of Strafford, 
the impeachment of Laud, the ^reat enemy oi Massachusetts, caused all ^ 
men to stay in En^and in expectation of a new world. 

Yet a nation was already planted in New England; a commonwealth 
was matured; the contests in which the unfortunate Charles became engaged, 
and the republican revolution that followedj left the colonists, for the space 
of twenty years, nearly unmolested in the enjoyment of the benefits of virtual 
independence. The change which tfieir industry had wrought in the wilder- 
ness was the admiration of their tunes — ^the wonder of the world. Plenty 
prevailed throughout the settlements. The wigwams and hovels in which 
the English had at first found shelter were replaced by well-built houses. 
The number of emigrants who had arrived in New England before the assem- 
bling of the Long Parliament is estimated to have been twenty-one thousand 
two himdr^. One hundred and ninety-ei^t ships had borne them across 
die Atlantic; and the whole cost of the plantations had been almost a mill- 
ion of dollars — a great expenditure and a great emigration for that age 

Affluence was already beginning to follow in the train of industry. The 
natural esmorte of the country were furs and lumber; grain was carried to 
the West Indies; fish also was a staple. The business of shipbuilding was 
early introduced. Vessels of four hundred tons were constructed before 
1643. So long as the ports were filled with newcomers, the domestic con- 
sumption had required nearly all the produce of the colony. But now, says 
Winthrop s (and m the history of American mdustry the fact is worth 
preserving), “our supplies from England failing much, men began to look 
about them, and fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof we had store from 
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Barbadoes.” In view of the exigency, “the general court” had already 
“made order for &e manufacture of woollen and Imen cloth.” 

The Long Parliament contained among its members many sincere favour- 
ers of the Puritan plantations. Yet the English m America, with wise cir- 
cumspection, did not for a moment forget the dangers of a foreign jurisdiction. 
As Wmthrop says, “Upon the great liberty which the king had left the parlia- 
ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us advice to solicit for 
us in the parliament, giving us hope that we might* obtain much. But con- 
sulting about it, we declined the motion for tms consideration, that if we 
should put ourselves under the protection of the parliament, we must then 
be subject to all such laws as they should make, or, at least, such as they 
might impose upon us. It might prove very prejudicial to us.” The love 
of political independence declined even benefits. When letters arrived, 
inviting the colonial churches to send their deputies to the Westminster 
assembly of divines, in 1642, the same sagacity led them to neglect the invi- 
tation. 

Still more important for New England were the benefits of a secure 
domestic legislation. Among the first-fruits may be esteemed the general 
declaration of the principles of liberty — ^the promulgation of a bill of rights. 
The colony, moreover, in 1641 offered a free welcome and aid, at the public 
cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond the Atlantic “to 
escape from wars or famine, or the t 3 n:aany and oppression of their perse- 
cutors.” The nation, by a special statute, made the fugitive and the perse- 
cuted the guests of the commonwealth. Its hospitality was as wide as mis- 
fortune 

The same liberality dictated the terms on which the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts was extended over New Hampshire, and the strict interpretation 
of the charter offered an excuse for claiming the territory. The banks of 
the Piscataqua had not been peopled by Puritans, and the system of Mas- 
sachusetts could not properly be applied to the new acqinsitions. The 
general court adopted on September 8th, 1642, the measure which justice 
recommended; neither the freemen nor the dej^uties of New Hampshire 
were required to be church members. Thus political harmony was estab- 
lidied, though the settlements long retained m a r ks of the difference of their 
origm. 

The attempt to gain possession of the territory on NOTagansett Bay 
was less deserving of success. Massachusetts proceeded with the decision 
of an mdependent state. Samuel Gorton had created disturbances in the 
district of Warwick A minority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing 
disputes, requested the interference of the magistrates of Massachusetts, 
and two sachems, near Providence, surrendered the soil to the jurisdiction 
of ^e state. Gorton and his partisans did not disguise their scorn for the 
colonial clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied 
the authority of the magistrates of Massachusettsj not only on the soil of 
Warwick, but everywhere, masmuch as it was tainted by a want of true 
allegiance. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would have destroyed the 
ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts and subverted its_ liberties, and were 
therefore thought worthy of death ; but the public opinion of the time, as 
expressed by a small majority of the deputies, was more merciful, and Gor- 
ton and his associates were imprisoned (1643). It is the nature of popular 
state to chensh peace; the people murmured at the severity of their rulers, 
and the imprisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claim to the 
territory was not immediately abandoned. 

H W — VOL XXIII C 
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THE TOtlTED COLONIES OP NEW ENGLAND 

The enlargement of tlie territory of Massachusetts was, in part, a result 
of the virtuEu independence which the commotions in the mother country 
had secured to the colomes. The establishment of a union among the Puritan 
states of New England was a still more important measure. Immediately 
after the victories over the Pequots in 1637, at a time when the earliest 
synod had gathered in Boston the leading magistrates and elders of Con- 
necticut, the design of a confederacy was proposed. The next year it came 
again mto discu^ion; but Connecticut, offended “because some pre-eminence 
was yielded to Massachusetts,” insisted on reservmg to each state a nega- 
tive on the proceedings df the confederacy This reservation was refused. 

The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbour, whose claims Connecticut 
could not, smgle-handed, deieat, led the colonists on the west to renew the 
negotiation ; and with such success that, in 1643, the United Colonies of New 
England were, says Winthrop,? “made all as one.” Protection against the 
encroachments of the Dutch and the French; security against tiie tnbes 
of savages; the liberties of the gospel in purity and in peace — ^theso were the 
motives to the confederacy, which did, itself, continue nearly half a century, 
and which, even after it was cut down, left a hope that a new and a better 
imion would spring from its root 

Neither was the measure accomplished without a progress m political 
science. If the delegates from three of the states were empowered to frame 
and definitively conclude a union, tihe colony of Plymouth now sot the example 
of requiring that the act of their constituent representatives should have no 
force till confirmed by a majority of the people. 

The union embraced the separate governments of Massachusetts, Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, and New Haven; but to each its respective local juris- 
diction was carefully reserved. The affairs of the confederacy were intrusted 
to commissionera, consisting of two from each colony. Church membership 
was the only qualification required for the office. The commissioners, who 
were to assemble annually, or oftener if esdgencies demanded, might deliber- 
ate on all things which are “the proper concomitants or cmisequents of a 
confederation.” The affairs of peace and war, and especially Indian affairs, 
exclusively belonged to them; they were authorised to make internal improve- 
mehts at the common charge; they, too, were th6 guardians to see equal 
and speedy justice assured to all the confederates in every jurisdiction. The 
common expenses were to be assessed according to population. 

Thus remarkable for unmixed simplicity was the form of the first con- 
federated government in America It was a directory, apparently without 
any check. There was no president, except as a moderator of its meetings; 
and the larger state, Massachusetts, superior to all the rest in territory, wealth, 
and pop^tion, had no greater number of votes than New Haven. But the 
commissioners were, in reality, little more than a deliberative body, they 
possessed no executive power, and, while they could decree a war and a 
levy of troops, it remained for the states to carry their votes into effect. 

Provision was made for the reception of new members into the league; 
but the provision was wholly without results. The people beyond the Piscat- 
aqua were not admitted because “they ran a different course” from the 
Puritans, “both in their ministrjr and in tiheir civil administration.” The 
plantations of ' Providence also desired in vain to participate in the benefits of 
the union; and the request of the island of Rhode Island vsras equally rejected 
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because it would not consent to form a part of the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
Yet this early confederacy survived the jealouaes of the Long Parliament, 
met with favour from the protector, and remained safe from censure on the 
restoration of the Stuarts. 


RHODE ISLAND SECURES A CHAJRTEB 

Thus excluded from the benefit of the federal union, the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate secur- 
ity by conciliating the friendship of the Indians, and the humane and cour- 
teous policy which they pursued proved remarkably successful. 

The main object of the confederacy was security against their still power- 
ful neighbours, the Indians. They, however, were becommg weaker by con- 
tentions among themselves. In 1643 the Narragansets, under the direction 
of their chief, Miantonomoh, assemblmg to the number of a thousand war- 
riors, fell suddenly upon the Mohegans, the allies of Ihe English; but they 
were defeated, and the chief was taken prisoner. His captor, Uncas, con- 
ducted him to Hartford, where he was formally tried by “the elders,” to 
whom his case had been referred, and sentenced to die. His English judges 
might have spared their pains, on this occasion, as it was a common practice 
among the Indians to kill captives taken in war. Uncas, having received 
the sanction of his allies, conducted his prisoner beyond the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut and put him to death. Miantonomoh deserved a better fate.' 
His hospitable treatment of Roger Williams should have insured him the 
protection of every white man in New England. 

In 1644 an act of the Long Parliament gave to Rhode Island, at the 
instance of Roger Williams, who visited England for the purpose of obtainkg 
it, “a free and absolute charter of civil government.” Williams’ ancient 
friendship with Vane was the principal means of his success in this important 
affair., 'But the colony was stiH menaced with dismemberment, by a grant 
of the council of state, in England, made in 1661 to Coddington, to govern 
the islands This difficulty was removed, however, by a second visit of 
Williams to England, and the integrity of the state was preserved. The active 
friendship of Vane was still, says Baokus,^ “ the sheet-anchor of Rhode Island.” 

About Ihe same time Maine was brought under the jurisdiction of Massa/- 
ehusetts. The death of Goiges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of Eng- ‘ 
land, and the neglect of his heirs to claim tneir propnetary rights, threw the 
inhabitants upon their own resources. [In July, 1649, Piscataqua, Georgeana, 
and Wells formed themselves into a body politic.] Massachusetts offered its 
protection (May 30th, 1652). Commissioners were sent to settle the govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the opposition of the governor, Edward God- 
frey, the towns severally yielded submission [some only after threats and the 
appearance of troops] to the powerful state wtuch claimed their allegiance. 


NEW ENGLAND DURING THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE PROTBCTORATB ' 

During the domination of the Long Parliament and the protector. New 
England, notwithstanding the Puritan opinions of the mhabitants, maintained 
a neutral position with respect to the contendmg parties in the mother coun- 
try, and even declined offering any hostile demonstration towards the Dutch 
colonies in New York (then called New Netherlands) while war was raging 
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between Great Britain and Holland. Massachusetts declared itself a “per- 
fect republic,” determined to resist any aggression which m^ht be attempted 
pn behalf either of the kmg or his opponents. Their agent in England denied 
the right of parliament to legislate for the colony unless it was represented m 
the legislature, and was supported in that opinion by Vane and his distin- 
guished friends. 

A practice strongly fraught with the character of sovereign authority was 
adopted, a few years after (1652), when the increasing trade of the colonists 
with the West Indies, and the quantity of Spanish bullion that was brought 
through tins channel into New England, induced the provincial authonties 
to erect a mint for the coinage of silver money at Boston. The coin was 
stamped with the name of New England on one side, of Massachusetts as 
the principal settlement on the other, and with a tree as the symbol of 
national -vigour and increase, Maryland was the only other colony that ever 
presumed to coin money, and indeed this prerogative has been always regarded 
as the peculiar attribute of sovereignty. “But it must be considered,” says 
one of the New England historians, “ that at this tune there was no king m 
Israel,” In the distracted state of England, it might well be judged unsafe 
to send bullion there to be coined ; and from the uncertainty^ respecting the 
form of government which would ifinally arise out of the civil wars, it might 
reasonably be apprehended that an impress received during their continuance 
would not long retain its currency. The practice gave no umbrage whateirer 
to the English go-vemment. It received the tacit allowance of the parliament 
of Cromwell, and even of Charles n durmg twenty years of his reign. 

In 1646 the dissenters from Congregationalism, the establiriied religion of 
Massachusetts, petitioned the general court for leave to impeach Governor 
Winthrop before the whole body of his fellow-citizens, on a charge of having 
punished some of their number for interfering at an election. He was tried 
and acquitted; and this proceeding was so far from impairing his popularity 
that he was chosen governor every year after so long as he lived. The 
petitioners, being reprimanded for their alleged attempt to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the colony, appealed to the government of England, but 
without success. 

After the abolishment of royalty in England, the Long Parliament sent a 
mandate to the governor and general court of Massachusetts, requiring the 
surrender of their charter and the acceptance of a new charter from the 
existing government. This demand was evaded. The general court, instead 
of surrendering the patent, transmitted a petition to parliament against the 
obnoxious mandate, setting forth that “ these things not being done m the 
late king’s time, or since, it was not able to discern the need of such an injunc- 
tion ” The intercession of Cromwell in their behalf was also solicited, and 
his favour, which was uniformly extended to New England, was not found 
wanting on this occasion. 

Cromwell had been desirous in 1661 to present the colonists of Massachu- 
setts with a district in Ireland, which was to be evacuated for their reception ; 
and he also offered them a new home in the fertile island of Jamaica; but 
both these propositions were respectfully declined. His favour, however, was 
by no means forfeited by this refusal. His ascendency in England was highly 
beneficial to the northern colonies. Rhode Island, immediately after his ele- 
vation, resumed the form of government which the parliament had recently 
suspended; Connecticut ^d New Haven were afforded the means of defence 
agamst the Dutch colonists of New York; all the New Englan d states were 
exempted from the operation of the parliamentary ordinance against trade 
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With foreign nations; and both their coinmerce and their security were pro- 
moted in 1654 by the conquest which the protector’s arms achieved of the 
province of Acadia from the French. 


PEESBCtlTION OP THE QXJAKEES 

The religious dissensions of Massachusetts had not entirely terminated 
with the expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends. The desire of the 
government to preserve a certam deCTce of uniformity of opinion was con- 
stantly exposing them to new troubles. In 1661 seven or eight persons, 
under the direction of Obadiah Holmes, professed the Baptist tenets, and 
seceded from the congregation to which they had been attached. The excesses 
of Boccold and his followers at Munster, in the previous century, were not 
yet forgotten; and the sudden appearance of a body of persons professing 
similar opinions, in the very midst of the Puritans, excited horror and alarm. 
Admonition and whipping were resorted to as a corrective, and a new law 
was passed having direct reference to the teachers of Anabaptist doctrines. 
This seventy appears to have occasioned the retirement of many of the 
Baptists from the colony for a season. Some of them repaired to England, 
and complained to Cromwell of the persecution they had undergone; but 
he rejected their complaint, and applauded the conduct of the provincial 
authorities. 

The treatment which the Quakers experienced was much more severe. 
The peculiar doctrines of the Quakers appear to have been particularly 
offensive to the Puritans, and the extravagances into which an imperfect 
understanding of them led some weak-mmded persons of the sect may have 
rendered them proper subjects of confinement or restraint, but certainly did 
not make them amenable to capital punishment. In July, 1656, two male 
and six female Quakers arrived in Boston, where the reproach which their 
sect had incurred by the extravagances of some of its members m England 
had preceded them, and they were .regarded with terror and dislike by the 
great bulk of the people. They weie instantly arrested by the magistrates 
and examined for what were considered bodily marks of witchcraft. No such 
indications being found, they were sent out of the jurisdiction and forbidden 
to return. A law was passed at the same time imposing penalties on every 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or their writings into the colony ; for- 
bidding Quakers to come, under penalty of stripes and labour in the house 
of correction, and adjudging all defenders of their tenets to fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. The four associated states of New England adopted ^s law and 
urged the authonties of Rhode Island to co-operate with them in st^ming 
the progress of Quaker opinions; but the assembly of ttiat colony replied that 
“ they could not punish any man for declaring his opinion.” 

The penal enactments of the other colonies only inflamed the zeal of 
those against whom they were directed. The banished persons all returned, 
except Mary Fisher, who travelled to Adrianople and delivered her testimony 
to the grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regarded by the 
Turks as entitled to that reverence which they always accord to msane people. 
Again the authorities of Massadiusetts resorted to imprisonment, flowing, 
and banishment, and a new law, inflicting mutilation of the ears, was enacted 
and executed on three individuals. These severities, far from effectmg the 
object of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the coimtry, 
whose violent language and extravagant acts were certainly calculated to 
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exasperate any^ quiet and well-ordered community. One of them, named 
Paubord, conceiving that he experienced a celestM encouragement to rival 
the faith and imitate the sacrifice of Abraham, was proceeding with his own 
hands to shed the blood of his son, when his neighbours, alarmed by the 
cries of the lad, broke into the house and prevented the consummation of 
this atrocity. Others interrupted religious services in the churches by loudly 
protestmg that these were not the services that God would accept; and one 
of them illustrated this assurance by breaking two bottles in the face of the 
congregation, exclainmg, "Thus will the Lord break you in pieces.” They 
declared that the Scriptures were replete with allegory, that the inward light 
was the only infallible guide to religious truth, and that all were blind beasts 
and liars who denied it.^ 

“Exasperated,” says Grahame,^ “by the repetition and increase of these 
enormitie^ and the extent to which the contagion of their radical principle 
was spreading in the colony, the magistrates of Massachusetts at length, in 
the close of the year 1658, mtroduced into the assembly a law denouncing 
the punishment of death upon all Quakers returning from banishment.” This 
le^slatiye proposition was opposed by a considerable party of the colonists; 
and various individuals, who would nave hazarded their own lives to extir- 
pate the opinions of the Quakers, solemnly protested against the cruelty and 
miqiuty of shedding their blood. It was at first rejected by the assembly, 
and finally adopted by the narrow majority of a single voice. 

^ In the course of the two following years this barbarous law was carried 
into execution on three separate occasions — ^when four Quakers, three men 
and a. wman, were put to death at Boston. It does not appear that any 
one of these tunfortunate persons had been guilty of the outrages which the 
^nduct of their brethren in general had associated with the profession of 
Quakensm, Oppressed by the prejudice which had been created by the 
ir^tic conduct of others, they were adjudged to die for returning from ban- 
ishment and continuing to preach the Quaker doctrines. In vain the court 
entreated them to accept a pardon on condition of abandoning forever the 
colony from which they had been repeatedly banished. They answered by 
recitmg the heavenly call to^ continue there, which on various occasions, 
they said, had sounded in their ears, in the fields and in their dwellings, dis- 
tinctly syllabling their names, and whispering their prophetic office and the 
scene of its exercise. When they were conducted to the scaffold, their demean- 
our evinced the most inflexible zeal and courage, and their dying declarations 
bre^hed in general the most elevated and affecting piety. 

These execirtions excited much clamour against the government: many 
persons were offended by the representation of severities against which the 
estabhshment of the colony itself seemed intended to bear a perpetual testi- 
many were touched with an indignant compassion for the sufferings 
ot the Quakers, that effaced all recollection of the strong disgust which the 
principles of these sectaries had heretofore inspired The people began to 
ock in crowds to the prisons and load the unfortunate Quakers with demon- 
strations of landness and pity The magistrates at first attempted to combat 
the censure they had provoked, and pubHshed a vindication of their pro- 
eedmgs, for the satisfaction of their lellow citizens and of their friends in 
other countries, who united in blaming them; but at length the rising senti- 
ments of humanity and justice overpowered all opposition. 


<»»md a« Wc,, a. to 
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On the tr^ of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, another Quaker, named 
Wenlock Christison, who had been banished with the assurance of capital 
punishment in ease of his return, came boldly into court with his hat on, and 
reproached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood. He was taken 
into custody, and soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead to his 
indictment, he desired to know by what law the court was authorised to put 
him on the defence of his life. When the last enactment against the Quakers 
was cited to him, he asked who empowered the provincial authorities to 
make that law, and whether it was not repugnant to the jurisprudence of 
England? The governor very inappositely answered that an existing law in 
England appointed Jesuits to be hanged. But Christison replied that they 
did not even accuse him of being a Jesuit, but acknowledged him to be a 
Quaker, and that there was no law in England that made Quakerism a capital 
office. The court, however, overruled his plea, and the jury foimd him 
guilty. When sentence of death was pronounced upon him, he desired his 
judges to consider what they had gained by their cruel proceeding agairst 
the Quakera. “For the last man that was put to death,” said he, “here are 
five come in his room; and if you have power to take my life from me, God 
can raise up_ the same principle of life in ten of his servants, and send them 
among you in my room, that you ma;^ have torment upon torment.” 

The magnanimous demeanour of this man, who seems to have been greatly 
superior in undeistanding to the bulk of his sectarian associates, produced 
an impression which could not be withstood. The law now plainly appeared 
to be unsupported by public consent, and the magistrates hastened to inter- 
pose between the sentence and its execution. Christison and aU the other 
Quakers who were in custody were forthwith released and sent beyond the 
precincts of the colony; and as it was impossible to prevent them from return- 
ing, only the minor punishments of flogging and reiterated exile were employed. 
Even these were gradually relaxed in proportion as the demeanour of the 
Quakers became more quiet and orderly; and in the year after the restoration 
of Charles II, the infliction of flogging was suspended by a letter from the 
king to Governor Endicott and the other magistrates of the New England 
setflements, requiring that no Quakers should thenceforward undergo any 
corporal punishment in America; but if charged with offences that might 
seem to deserve such severity, they should be remitted for trial to England. 
Happily the moderation of me provincial government was more steady and 
durable than the policy of the mug, who retracted his interposition in behalf 
of the Quakers in the course of the f ollowing year. But the Quakers no longer 
needed the protection of the king. The attitude of the provincial government 
now guaranteed their security, , 

The persecution which was thus happily closed had not been equally 
severe in aU the New Inland states; the Quakers suffered most in Massar 
chusetts and Plymouth,' and comparativdy little in Connecticut and New 
Haven. It was only in Massachusetts that the inhuman law inflicting capital 
punishment upon them was ever carried into effect. At a subsequent period, 
the laws relating to “vagabond Quakers” were so far revived that Quakers 
^turbing religious assembliesj or violating public decency, were subjected to 
corporal chastisement. But little occasion ever again occurred of executing 
these severities, the wild excursions of the Quaker spirit having generally 
ceased, and the Quakers gradually subsiding into a decent and orderly sub- 
mission to all the laws except such as related to the militia and the support 
of the clergy; in thdr scruples as to which, the provincial le^slature, with 
cortespondmg moderation, consented to indulge them. 
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EESTOBATION OP THE STUAETS 

During the long period that had now elapsed since the commencement of 
the civil war in Bntain, the New England provmces contmued to evince a 
steady and vigorous growth, in respect both to the numbers of their inhab- 
itants and the extent of their territorial occupation. The colonists were 
rounded with abundance of cheap and fertile land, and secured in the enjoy- 
ment of that ecclesiastical estate which was the object of their supreme 
desire, and of dvil and political freedom. They were exempted from the 
payment of all taxes except for the support of their internal government, 
wmch was administered with great economy; and they enjoyed the extraordi- 
na^ privilege of importing commoctities into England free from all the duties 
which other importers were obliged to pay. By the favour of Cromwell, too, 
tihe ordinances by which the Long Paruament had restricted their commerce 
were not put in force, and they continued to trade wherever they pleased. 
Almost all the peculiar drcunostances which had thus combined to promote 
tile prosperity of New England during the suspension of monarchy contnb- 
uted proportionally to overcast the prospects awakened by the restoration. 

There were the strongest reasons to expect an abridgment of commercial 
advant^es, and to tremble for the security of religious and political freedom. 
Other circumstances combined to retard the recognition of the royal authority 
in New England. On the death of Cromwell, the colonists had been succes- 
sively urged to recognise first his son Richard as protector, afterwards the 
Long Pariiament, which for a short time resumed its ascendency, and subse- 
quently the committee of safety, as the sovereign authority in England. But 
mey prudently declined to commit themselves Dy positive declaration.^ 




CHAPTER IV 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION 

[1660-1710 ad] 

Fob seventy years or more before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence the matters of general pubhc concern, about which stump 
speeches were made on Virgmla court-days, were very similar to 
those that were discussed in Massachusetts town meetings when 
representatives were to be chosen for the legislature. This per- 
petual antagonism to the governor, who represented Bntish 
imperial interference with Amencan local self-government, was an 
excellent schooling in-political liberty alike for Virginia and for 
Massachusetts. When the stress of the Revolution came, these 
two leading colonies cordially supported each other, and their 
political characteristics were reflected in the kmd of achievements 
for which each was especially distinguished. The Virginia system, 
concentratmg the administration of local affairs in the hands of a 
few county families, was emmently favourable for developing skil- 
ful and vigorous leadership And while m the history of Massa- 
chusetts durmg the Revolution we are chiefly impressed with the 
remarkable degree m which the mass of the people exhibited the 
kind of political training that nothmg m the world except the 
habit of parliamentary discussion can impart, on the other hand, 

Virginia at that time gave us — ^in Washmgton, Jefferson, Henry, 

Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no others — such a 
group of leaders as has seldom been equalled. — ^John Fiske & 

DtJRiNQ the continuance of the English commonwealth Virginia had 
enjoyed a very popular form of government. All tax-payers had the right to 
vote for burgesses The assembly, subject to frequent renewals, had assumed 
the right of electing the governor, coimcillors, and other principal officers; 
and local affairs appear to have been managed with very little of external 
■control. Great changes in these respects were now to happen. During 
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the quarter of a century which followed the restoration, a considerable pait 
of the freemen of Virgmia were deprived of the elective franchise — an invalu- 
able privilege, not recovered till the middle of the current century. The 
assembly’s authonty was also greatly curtailed, while a correspondmg increase 
took place m the power and prerogatives of the governor and the councillors. 

The founders of Virgmia, like those of New England, had brought with 
them from the mother counti^ strong aristocratic prejudices and a marked 
distinction of ranks. Both in Virgmia and New England the difference 
between “gentlemen” and “those of the common gprt” was very palpable. 
Indented servants formed a still infenor class ; not to mention negro and Indian 
slaves, of whom, however, for a long period after the plantmg of Virginia, 
the number was almost as inconsiderable in that colony as it always remamed 
in New England. 

But though starting, in these respects, from a common basis, the opera- 
tion of different causes early produced different effects, resulting in a marked 
difference of local character. The want in New England of any staple prod- 
uct upon which hired or purchased labour could be profitably employed 
discouraged immigration and the importation of mdented servants or slaves. 
Hence the population soon became, in a great measure, home-bom and home- 
bred. 

The lands were granted by townships to companies who intended to 
settle together. The settlements were required to bo made in villages, 
and every village had its meeting-house, its schools, its military company, 
its municipal organisation.^ In Virgmia,, on the other hand, plantations 
were isolated; each man settled where he found a convenient unoccupied 
spot. The pMsh churches, the county ‘courts, the election of burgesses, 
brought the_ people together, and kept up something of adult education. 
But the parishes were very extensive; there were no schools, and parochial 
and political rights were soon greatly curtailed. 

Even the meocratie form of government prevailing in New England 
tended to diminish the influence of wealth by introducing a different basis 
of distinction; and still more so that activity of mind, the consewence of 
strong religious excitement, developmg constantly new views of religion, and 
politics, which an arrogant and supercilious theocracy strove in vain to suppress. 
Hence, in New England, a constant tendency towards social equality. In 
Virginia and Maryland, on the other hand, the management of provincial 
and local affairs fell more and more under the control of a few wealthy men 
possessed of large tracts of land, which they cultivated by the labour partly 
of slaves, but pnncipally of indented white servants 

The cultivation of tobacco, at the low prices to which it had sunk, afforded 
only a scanty resource to that great body of free planters obliged to rely 
on their own labour. _ Yet all schemes for the introduction of other staples 
had failed. The m^itime character of New England was already well estab- 
lished. The fisheries and foreign trade formed an important part of her 
mdi^try. Her ships might be seen on the Grand Bank, in the West Indies, 
m the ports of Bntain, Spain, and Portugal, on the coast of Africa, in the 
Chesapeake itself ; while hardly one or two small vessels were owned in Vir- 

Ttj [‘Even though Virginm had not the to-ffn meetuw, it had its court-day, which, says 
idward lngle,c ‘was a holiday for all the country-side, especially in the fall and spring, 
irom all diiections came m the people on horseback, in wagons, and afoot. On the eourt- 
nouse green ^embled, m indiscnmmate confusion, people of all classes— the hunter from 
tne backwoods, the owner of a few acres, the grand proprietor, and the grinning, heedless 
negm Old debts were settled and new ones madej there were auctions, transfers of 
property, and, if election tunes weie near, stump-spoaking.” »] 
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that notwithstanding the efforts of the assembly to encourage 
lipbuilding and navigation, for which the province afforded such abundant 
facilities. 

Competition between Dutch and Dngli^ trading vessels had assisted 
hitherto to keep up the price of tobacco, and to secure a supply of imported 
goods at reasonable rates. But that competition was now to cease The 
English commercial interest had obtamed from the Convention Parliament, 
which welcomed back Charles II to the English throne, the famous Navigation 
Act of 1660.d 


THWAITES ON THE NAVIGATION ACTS^ 

All .manner of trade was more or less hampered by the parliamentary acts 
of Navigation and Trade. In the time of Richard II (1377-1399) it had been 
enacted that “none of the king’s liege people should diip any merchandise 
out of or into the realm except in the ships of the king’s ligeance, on pain of 
forfeiture.” Under Henry VII (1485-1509) only English-built ships manned 
by English sailors were permitted to import certain commodities ; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) only such vessels -could engage in the English 
coasting trade and fisheries. The earliest Engli^ colomes were exempted 
by their charters from these restrictions, but under James I (1603-1625) the 
colonies were included. For many years the colonists did not heed the 
Navigation acts; in consequence, the Dutch, then the chief carriers on the 
ocean, obtained control of the colonial trade, and thereby amassed great 
wealth. Jealous of their supremacy, the statesmen of the commonwealth 
sought to upbuild England by forcing Englidi trade into English channels, 
and this policy succeeded. Holland soon fell from her hi^ poation as a 
maritime power, and England, with her far-spreading colonies, succeeded 
her. The, Act of 1645 declared that certain articles ^ould be brought into 
Eijglsfid only by diips fitted out from England, by Englidh subjects, and 
nu|nned by Englishmen ; this was amended the following year so as to include 
the colonies. In exchange for the privilege of importing English goods free 
of duty, the colonists were not to suffer foreign ships to be loaded with colonial 
goods. In 1651 a stringent Navigation Act was passed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, the beginning of a series of coercive ordinances extending down to the 
time of the American Revolution. It provided that the rule as to the importa- 
tion of goods into England or its terntories, in English-built vessels, English 
manned, should extend to all ptoducts “of the growth, production, or manu- 
facture of Asia, Africa, or America, or of any part thereof, as well of the 
English plantations as others”; but the term “English-built ships” mcluded 
colonial vessels, in this and all subsequent acts. 

Under the restoration the commonwealth law was confinned and extended 
(1660). Such enumerated colonial products as the English merchants desired 
to purchase were to be shipped to no other country than England, but those 
products which they did not wish might be sent to other markets, provided 
they did not there interfere in any way with English trade. In all transactions, 
however, “English-built ships,” manned by “English subjects” only, were 
to be patronised. Three years later (1663) another step was teken. By 
an act of that year such duties were levied as amounted to prohibition of the 
importation of goods into the colomes except such as had been actually 
shipped from an English port; thus the colonists were forced to go to England 
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for their supplies — ^the mother country making herself the factor between 
her colonies and foreign markets. 

A considerable traffic had now sprung up between the colonies. New 
England merchants were competing with Englishmen in the southern mar- 
kets. At the behest of commercial interests in the parent isle, an act was 
passed in 1673 senously crippling this intercolonial trade; all commodities 
that could have been supplied from England were now subjected to a duty 
equivalent to that imposed on their consumption in England. From 1661 
to 1764 upwards of twenty-five acts of parliament were passed for the regula- 
tion of traffic between England and her colonies.* Each succeeding min- 
istry felt it necessary to adopt some new scheme for monopolising colonial 
trade m order to purchase popularity at h,ome. It was 1731 before the 
home government began to repress the mamuacture m the colonies of goods 
that could be made m England; thereafter numerous acts were passed by 
parliament having this end in view. 

In brief, the mother country regarded her American colonies merely 
as feeders to her trade, consumers of her manufactures, and factories for 
the distribution of her capital. Parliament never succeeded in satisfying 
the greed of English merchants, while in America it was thought to be doing 
too much. The constant imtation felt in the colonies over the gradual 
application of commercial thumb-screws — ^turned at last beyond the point 
of endurance — ^was one of the chief causes of the Revolution. Had it not 
been that colonial ingenuity found frequent opportunities for evading these 
acts of Navigation and Trade, the final collision would doubtless have occurred 
at a much earlier penod « 

i • 

THE NEW CODE AND ITS TEBATMBNT OF SLAVES 

The Tirginians, alarmed at the Navigation Act of 1660 which threatened 
to place them at the mercy of the English traders, sent Governor Berkeley 
to England, in March, 1661, at an expense to the colony of two hundred 
thousand pounds of tobacco, to remonstrate on their behalf. Berkeley 
fafied m this public mission; but he improved the opportunity to secure for 
himself a share in the new province of Carolina, now erected by charter, and 
of which he became one of the eight proprietors. 

Under the administration of Colonel Brands Moryson [or Morrison], cap- 
tain of the fort at Point Comfort, a royalist immigrant of 1649, appointed 
by the council to act as governor during Berkeley’s mission to England, ' 
a third revision was made of the Virgmia statutes. The Church of England 
is re-established by this code, with the canons, the liturgy, and the church 
catechism. The anniversary of the execution of Charles I is made a fast, 
and of the restoration of Charles II a holiday. Nonconformist preachers are 
to be silenced and sent out of the country. Shipmasters bringing Quakers 
into the colony were subjected to a penalty of £100. The Quakers themselves 
were to be imprisoned without trial till they gave security to leave the colony 
and not to return. The management of county as well as of parish affairs 
was taken from the body of the inhabitants, and vested in a few wedthy 
planters, who held their appointments for life, or at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernor. Trial by jury was established in all cases, and grand juries are now 
first introduced. There were to be provided by each county a prison, pillory, 
pair of stocks, whippmg-post, and dfucking-stool. 

The provMons of this code respecting the Indians are conceived in a 
more humane and candid spirit than any previous enactments on the same 
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subject. Several persons, apparently of wealth and consideration, were 
heavily fined by the assembly for wrongs done to the Indians and intrusions 
upon them. An act was passed, the first statute of Virginia which attempts 
to give a legislative basis to the system of hereditary servitude. The Vir- 
gima assembly saw fit to adopt the rule of the civil law, so much more con- 
venient for slaveholders, by enacting that diildren should be hdd bond or 
free, “ according to the condition of the mother.” 

The lawfulness of holding Africans as slaves was supposed to rest, in part 
at least, on the fact that they were heathen. But of the negroes brought to 
Virginia some had b^rf converted ^d baptised, and this was the ease to a 
stilly greater extent with those born in the colony By what ri^t were these 
Christians held as slaves? This question having been raised in Virginia, the 
assembly in 1667 came to the relief of the masters by enacting that negroes, 
thou^ converted and baptised, should not thereby become free. At liie same 
session, in remarkable deviation from the English law, it was also enacted 
that ki fi i n g daves by extremity of correction ^puld not be esteemed felony, 
"since it cannot be presumed that prepense malice should induce any man 
to destroy his own estate.” The prohibition against holding Indians as 
slaves was also relaxed as to those brought in by water, a new law having 
enacted “that all servants, not being Christians, imported by shipping, shall 
be slaves for life.” About this periodj and afterwards, a considerable number 
of Indian slaves seem to have been imported into Virginia and New Eng- 
land from the West Indies and the Spanish Main, While the slave code was 
thus extended, the privileges and political power of the poorer whites under- 
went a corresponding diminution. During the period of the commonwealth 
the Virginia assembhes had been chosen for only two years; but this- privi- 
lege of frequent elections was no longer enjoyed. The assembly^ of 1661 
was still in existence, such vacancies as occurred being fiOUied from time to 
time by special elections. Even this small privilege was begrudged to the 
poorer frqemen; and, on the usual pretexts of tumultuous elections and want 
of sufficmt discretion in the poorer voters, it was now enacted that none but 
householders and freeholders should have a voice in the election of bur^sses. 

Some replies of Berkeley to a series of questions submitted to him by the 
plantation committee of the privy council (1671) give quite a distinct picture 
of the colony as it then was. The population is estimated at forty thousand, 
including two thousand “ black slaves,” and six thousand “ Christian servante,” 
of whom about fifteen himdred were imported yearly, principally English. 
Since the exclusion of Dutch vessels by the Acts of Navigation, the importa- 
tion of negroes had been very limited ; not above two or three ship-loads had 
amved in seven years. “We have forty-eight parishes,” adds the governor, 
“ and our ministers are well paid, and by my consent should be better, if they 
would pray oftener and preach less. But as of all other commoditi^, so of 
this, the worst are sent us, and we have few that we can boast of since the 
persecution, in Cromwell’s tyranny, drove divers worthy men hither. But I 
tibank God there are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we diall not 
have these hundred years ; for learning has brou^t disobedience, and herrey, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and ubels against 
the best government: God keep us from both 

[1 It was hence known as the “Long Assembly.” As Fiske 6 says, “Berkeley having 
secured a legislature that was quite to his mmd, kept it alive for fifteen years, until 1&76, 
simply by the mgenious expedient of adjourning it from year to year, and refusing to issue 
writs for a new election The effect of this was to carry more than one staunch cavalier 
over into what was by no means a Puntan, but none the less a strong opposition party.”] 
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VIRQINIA. GIVEN TO CULPEPEE AND AEI-INQTON (1672 A.D.) 

Public attention was soon much engrossed by some proceedings on the 
part of the IHng which might lead the Virginians to question whether even 
the “tyranny of Cromwell” were not quite as tolerable, on the whole, as the 
rule of “his sacred majesty” Charles II. The whole “northern neck,” that 
is, the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the Potomac, had been 
granted to the earl of St. Albans, Lord Culpeper, and others, without even 
excepting the plantations already settled there. Finally (February 25th, 
1673), the entire colony was a®^ed, for thirty-one years, to lords Culpeper 
and Arhngton, includmg all quit-rents, escheats, the power to grant la,nds 
and to erect new counties, the presentation to aU churches, and the nomina- 
tion of sheriffs, escheators, and surveyors. These noblemen had a very bad 
character for rapacity. Arlington was one of the king’s ministers, and a 
member of the famous “Cabal.” They could have no object in obtaining 
this grant except to enrich themselves out of the colony. Perhaps they 
might question existing land-titles, of which some, it is probable, would 
hardly bear examination. The assembly was alarmed^ and three agents were 
despatched to England to solicit a modification of this extraordinary grant, 
or to purchase it up for the benefit of the colony. The commissioners wore 
also instructed to solicit a royal charter for the colony. It encountered, 
however, some unexplained delays in passing the seals. Its progress was 
finally cut short by news from Viiginia of a nature to show that the absence 
of free schools was by no means so absolute a guarantee .against discontent 
and rebellion as Berkeley had supposed. 


, bacon’s rebellion (1676 A.D.) 

Discontents in "VirgMa had reached, in f^t, a high pitch. The colony, 
county, and parish levies were all raised by poll-taxes. Those who paid 
the^ taxes had little or no voice m imposing tiiem. There had been no gen- 
eral election since the restoration, and even in local elections to fill vacancies 
in the assembly a considerable part of the freemen had lost their right to 
vote The taxes imposed to keep up the forts, and the late levy to buy out 
Culpeper and Arlington, caused great discontents, a^ravated by the declin- 
ing price of tobacco. In the selection of vestrymen and county commissioners 
the people had no voice at ^ These local dignitaries, by long continuance 
in oflBce, had grown supercilious and arbitrary. The compensation to the 
members of assembly had been lately fixed at one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco per day, besides near as much more for horses, servants, and 
boatmen. This amount was deemed exc^sive by the tax-payers, who accused 
the^ members of protracti^ their sessions for the mere sake of increasing 
their pay. The public dissatisfaction had already shown itself in popular 
disturbances, “ suppressed by proclamation and the advice of some discreet 
persons.” Nothing, however, was wanting, except an occasion and a leader, 
to tlirow the whole community into a flame. An occasion was soon found 
in an Indian war.; a leader presented himself in Nathaniel Bacon.^ Bacon 
was a young man, not yet thirty, lately arrived from London, where he 
had .studied law; in the Temple. He had estates and influential connections 
in Virginia. BOs uncle, of the same name, of whom he was presumptive 
[1 His great-great-great-graadfather was the grandfather of Francis Bacon,] 
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heir, held a seat in the council — an honour to which the young Bacon was 
also soon admitted. 

The Indian war seems to have originated in the movements of the Senecas, 
one of the dans of the Five Nations, who improved the interval of a ^ort 
TOace with Canada to attack their southern neighbours, the Susquehannas. 
Tlie Susquehannas were precipitated on the settlements of Maryland. War 
followed, and aid was asked and given by the Virginia planters of the northern 
neck. Among these planters was one John Washington, an emigrant from 
the north of England, for some dlghteea years past a resident in Vii^^nia, 
fomder of a family which produced, a century afterwards, the commander-in- 
chief of the American armes. A fort of the Susquehannas, on the north side 
of the Potomac, was besieged by a party of Virginians under his leadership, 
and that of Brent and Mason. Some chiefs, sent out by the Indians to treat 
of peace, were sdzed and treacherously slain. The bedeged party made a 
desperate redstance, and, having presently escaped, revenged the outrage oii 
theu envoys by many barbarities on the viiginia planters. The whole fron- 
tier was soon in alarm. 

The furious and destructive Indian war, headed by E3ng Philip, raging 
at this very time in New England, no doubt tended to increase the terror of 
the Virginians. By suggesting the idea of a general conspiracy for the destmc- 
tion of the whites, it exposed even the most friendly tribes to be suspected 
as enemira. The Virgima Indians, or some of them, became hostile, or were 
thought so. The peace which had lasted for thirty years was broken. The 
Indian traders, accused of having supplied the Indians with guns and ammu- 
nition, became objects of great popular detestation. The governor, ‘who 
enjoyed a certain ^rcentage on the Indian traffic, for which he had the sole 
right of granting licenses, shared also a part of this xmpopulanty, increased, 
there is reason to believe, by his energetic condemnation ^ of the treachery 
practised on the Susquehannas, and ms disposition to shield the peaceful 
itidituis from the indiscriminating rage of the colonists 

In the present excited state of the public nund the sAeme of defense 
was not satisfacto^. The governor was accused of leaning towards the 
Indians, and offensive operations were loudly demanded. Bacon, to whom 
the governor had refused a commission to beat up for volunteers’ against the 
Indians, was particularly forward. He gave out that, on news of any further 
depredations, he should march against the Indians, commission or no com- 
nussion. An attack upon his own plantation, near the falls of James river, 
afforded him speedy occasion to ca^ his threats into effect. 

Provoked at this disregard of his authority, the governor put forth a proc- 
lamation deprivmg Bacon of his seat in me coimcilj and denouncing as 
rebels all his company who should not return within a limited day. “Those 
of estates” obeyed, but Bacon and fifty-seven others proceeded onward. 
Approaching a fort of friendly Indians, they asked provisions, offering pay- 
ment. The Indians put them off. Finmng themselves in danger of starvation, 
and suspecting that the Indians had been instigated to their procrastmations ^ 
by private messages from the governor. Bacon’s men waded shoulder deep ' 
through a stream that covered the fort, entreating victuals, and tendering 
pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently killed one of their number. 

■ [> Governor Berkdey reasonably enough maintdned, “If they had killed my grand- 
father and my grandmother, my father and mother, and all imr mends, yet if they had 
come to treat of peace, they ought to have gone m peace.” But when m January on a 
single day the Indians killed thirty-six people, he said that “nothing could be done until 
the assembly’s regular meeting m March.”] 
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Apprehending an attack in the rear, “ they fired the paJisadoes, stormed and 
burned the fort and cabins, and, with the loss of three English^ slew one hun- 
dred and fifty Indians.” Such was Bacon’s own account of this exploit. 

Tbe governor had marched in pursuit of Bacon, but was soon stopped 
short by disturbances in the lower counties, instigated by Drummond and 
Lawrence, readents at Jamestown. “The people drew together by beat 
of (hrum, declaring against forts as an intolerable pressure, and of no use”; 
nor was it found possible to appease these tumults except by dissolving the 
old assembly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burge® for the 
county of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with thirty 
armed followers, he was intercepted by an armed ship. He' was presently 
arrested and carried prisoner before the governor, with some twenty of his 
followers. 

In consideration of a pardon which the governor had promised. Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confessed, on his knees, “ms late unlawful, mutinous, and 
rebellious practices”; b^ged pardon therefor; desired the council and bur- 
gesses to mediate for him, and proffered his whole estate in Virginia as 
security for his good behaviour. 

Thou^ all Bacon’s company were pardoned, and himself restored to his 
seat in the covincil, he soon secretly left Jamestown. A few days after, he 
reappeared at the head of three or lour hundred armed men from the upper 
• counties. Anticipating the York train-bands, for which the governor had 
sent. Bacon’s men occupied all the avenues, disarmed the townspeople, 
“ surround the state house (titting the assembly), rage thereat, storm for a 
commission for Bacon, which, upon the earnest importunity of the council 
and assembly, was at length obtained, as also an act of indemnity to Bacon 
and his men for this force, and a high applausive letter to the king in favour 
of Bacon’s designs and proceedings, si^ed by the governor, council, and 
assembly.” So says the report of the royal commissioners appointed to 
investi^te the origin and causes of Bacon’s msurrection, and this account 
agrees sufficiently well with that given by one T. M./ [probably Thomas 
Matthews, son of ex-Govemor Samuel Matthews], who sat in the assembly 
as a burgess for Stafford county, and who has left us a graphic history of 
the session. 

“Upon news,” says T. M., “that Mr. Bacon was thirty miles up the river, 
at the head of four hundred men, the governor sent to the post adjacent on 
both sides James river for the rruHtia and all that could be gotten to come 
and defend the town Expresses came almost hourly of the army’s approaches, 
who, in less than four days after the first accounts of them, at two of the dock, 
entered the town without being withstood, and formed m a body, horse and 
foot, upon a green, not a flight-shot from the end of the state house, as orderly 
as regular veteran troops. In half an hour after, the drum beat for the 
house to meet; and m less than an hour more Mr. Bacon came, with a ffle of 
fusileers on either hand, near the comer of the state house, where the governor 
and council went forth to meet him. Mr. Bacon, and after him a detachment 
of fusileers (muskets not being there m use), with their locks bent, presented 
their fusils at a window of the assembly chamber filled with faces, repeating, 
with menacing voices, ‘We’ll have it ! We’ll have it ! ’ Whereupon one of 
our house, a person known to many of them, shook his handkercher out at 
the window, saying ‘You shall have it ! You shall have it I ’ 

“In this hubbub, a servant of mine got so nigh as to hear the governor’s 
words, and also followed Mr. Bacon and heard what he said, who told me 
that the governor opened his breast, and said, ‘ Here, shoot me! ’Fore Godl 
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fair mark! Shoot!’ often rehearsing the same, without any other words. 
Whereto Mr. Bacon answered, ‘No, may it please your honour, we’ll not hurt 
a hair of your head, nor of any_ other man’s. We are come for a commission 
to save our lives from the Indians, which you have so often promised, and 
now we’ll have it before we go ! ’ 

“Next day there was a rumour the governor and council had agreed Mr. 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces we were then 
raising.” 

The assembly passed an act appointing Bacon general of a thousand men, 
one-cighth part horsemfen or dr^oons, destmed for active operations. The 
superior officers were to be appointed by the governor; but Bacon took care 
to supply himself vfith a stock of blank commissions, signed with the governor’s 
name. 

The vigorous prosecution of the Indian war provided for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal reforms. Fees and public oflSices were regu- 
lated, and provision made against abuses of officdm authority. The right 
of voting for burgesses, and the election of the parish vestries, were restored 
to the freemen. The exemption from taxes hitherto enjoyed by the families of 
ministers and councillors was taken away. The legislation^ of this remark- 
able assembly, known collectively as Bacon’s laws, concludes with an act 
of general and total iiardon and oblivion. 

The assembly adjourned, the general appointed by it undertook an ex- 
pedition against the Pamunkeys, whom, according to the governor’s partisans, 
he frightened from their lands, and made hostile, if they were so. While 
Bacon was thus employed, Berkeley was encouraged by Philip to issue a new 
proclamation, again denoimcing Bacon as a rebel. But the projects of the 

f ovemor were counter-worked by the activity of Drummond and Lawrence, 
lacon, in reply, put forth a declaration, in which he arraigned the governor, 
and justified mmself.<^ 

Bacon’s declaration begins as follows : 

“If virtue be a da, if piety be guilt, if all the prindples of morality and goodness and 
justice be perverted, we must confess that those who are called rebels may be in danger of 
those high imputations, those loud and severe bulls, which would affnght mnocency, and 
render the defence of our brethren and the mquiry into our sad and heavy oppressions treason 
But if there be (as sure there is) a just God to appeal to; if religion and justice be a sanctuary 
here; if to plead the cause of the oppress'd, if smcerely to aim at the pubhck good, without 
any reservation or by-interest; if to stand in the Gap, after so much blood of our dear breth- 
ren bought and sold, if after the loss of a great part of his majesty's colony, deserted and 
dispeopl'd, and freely to part with our lives and estates to endeavour to save the remainder, 
be treason— let God and the world ‘judge, and the guilty die. But smce we cannot find in 
our hearts one single spot of rebellion and treason, or that we have m any manner aimed at 
the Subversion of the settl'd government, or attemptmg the person of any, either magistrate 
or private man — ^notwithstandmg the several reproaches and threats of some who for sin- 
ister ends were disaffected to us, and censure our just and honest designs— let truth be bold 
and all the world know the real foundation of our pretended guilt.” 

He then goes on to complain of the authorities, “these juggling parasites 
whose tottering fortunes have been repaired at the public charge.” He accuses 
Berkeley of “having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of private 
favourites ” ; of “ having abused the majesty of justice, of advancing to places 
of judicature scandalous and ignorant favourites,” of ‘‘havmg bartered and 
sold his majesty’s country and the lives of his loyal subjects to the barbarous 

[I “The better legislation was completed, according to the new style of computation, 
on tne 4th of July, 1676, just one hundred years to a day before the congress of the United 
States, adopting the declaration which had been framed by a statesman of Virginia, who, 
hke Bacon, was * popularly inclined,' began a new era in the history of man ” — ^BAWcnOFT.fl'J 
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heathen,” etc. He then demanded the arrest of the governor and nineteen 
of his accomplices « 

Bacon now called a convention of delegates from the several counties to 
meet at Middle Plantation (now Williamsburg), August 3rd. This convention, 
attended by many of the principal men of the colony, agreed upon an oath 
to be imposed on the inhabitants, and an “engagement” to be signed by them, 
promising to support Bacon even against troops from England till the matters 
in dispute could be referred to the Mng. 

As even the loyal inhabitants of Gloucester seemed cold to his cause, 
Berkeley presently retired to Accomac, on the eastfem shore, accompanied 
by Beverley, Ludwell, and a few others. This withdrawal was treated as an 
abdication of office, and Bacon, with four members of the council, issued writs 
for electing a new assembly. 

Bacon’s party had been joined by Giles Bland, the collector of the customs, 
“ a gentleman newly arrived from En^and to possess the estate of his deceased 
unde, late of the council,” Bland seized the ship of one Lorimore, increased 
her armament to sixteen guns, and sailed with a force of two hundred and 
fifty men to attack Berkeley, in company with Captain Barlow, “ one of Crom- 
well’s soldiers,” and Carver, “a good seaman, and a stout, resolute fellow,” 
who commanded a bark of four guns. But by the contrivance of Lorimore, 
supported by the courage of LudweU, the large ship was betrayed into the 

g ovemor’s hands. The other vessel was also taken. Bland was put in irons , 
arver and Barlow were hanged— a rash act, it was thought, since Bacon had 
Sir Henry Chichdey [the deputy governor] and other councillors in liis power, 
and might perhaps retaliate. Most of the men, on the offer of pardon, were 
induced to enter the governor’s service. 

_ Berkeley collected a force of near a thousand Acconiacians, With two 
ships and some sixteen sloops, he presently entered James -river, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy Jamestown (September 7th). 

Bacon, far inferior in numbers to the governor, laid close siege to James- 
town. "^e besieged made a sally, but were repulsed with loss. Finding 
hipself in an awkward predicament, and his troojis not to be dopondod upon, 
the governor made a hasty retreat by night, taking with him the townspeople 
and their goods.<^ 

The next morning Bacon entered; it was reported that the governor 
had only fled to join a party of royalists who were advancing from the north. 
He deteimined therefore to bum the town, to prevent its becoming a harbour 
to the enemy ; and Drummond and Lawrence, who were with Bacon, not only 
counselled this desperate measure, but themselves set fire to their own houses, 
which were the best in the town after the governor’s. The number of houses, 
howeverj was small, amountmg to about eighteen ; but the church, the oldest 
in America, and the newly erected state house, were consumed likewise, the 
ruins of the church-tower and the memorials in the adjoining graveyard 
being all that now remain to point out to the stranger where once Jamestown 
stood. 

Great numbers deserted the royalist cause, and Bacon, advancing to 
Gloucester, called a convention and administered an oath to the people, swear- 
ing them to the cause of popular liberty. The whole of Virginia, with the 
exception of the eastern shore, was now revolutionised. Berkeley had n jrn.in 
fled to Accomac. 

At this important moment. Bacon, who had inhaled disease on the marshes 
of Jamestown, suddenly fell sick, and on the 1st of October died, leaving 
the great cause of the people without a leader. His death wrung the popular 
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heart ; _ despair fell on all, for there was no one to finish his work. The place 
of his interment was never known ; it was concealed even from the body of 
his partisans, lest his remains should be insulted by the vindictive Berkeley 
[who proposed to hang them on a gibbet]. According to one tradition his 
friend Lawrence secretly buried him, laying stones upon his coffin; others 
maintain that his body was sunk in the deep waters of the majestic York 
river; and this is by no means improbable. 


'beekelet’s last tyeannibs 

The tide now set in against the insurgents; Beverley immediately captured 
Thomas Hansford, an insurgent leader. Brought before Berkeley, the choleric 
old cavalier ordered him to be haa^d. He heard his sentence unmovedj but 
asked as “ a favour that he mi^t be shot like a soldier and not hanged like a 
dog.” “You die as a rebel, not as a soldier !” was the reply, ^viewing 
his life, he professed repentance of his sins, but would not amnit that his so- 
called rebellion was a sin ; and his last words were, “ I die a loyal subject and 
a lover of my country.” 

Hansford was the first Virginian who died on the gallows, the first American 
martyr to the popular cause. He was executed on the 13th of November, 
1676. Other insurgent leaders were taken, among the rest, Edmund Chees- 
man and Thomas Wilford; the latter the second son of a royalist knight wh© 
had died fighting for Charles I, and now a successful Yirginian emiCTant. 
He, too, was hanged. Cheesman was brought up before the governor: “Why 
did you engage m Bacon’s designs’” demanded the latter. At that instant 
a young woman rushed forward, the wife of the prisoner, and replying before 
he had time to utter a word, exclaimed, “My provocations made my husband 
join in Bacon’s cause. But for me he would never have done it !” And then 
fidline on her knees, she added, “And seeing what has been done was through 
&ty nwans, I am most guilty ; let me be hanged and my husband be pardoned ! ” 
The governor ordered her off, adding the grossest insult to his words. Her 
husband died in prison of ill-usage. 

With the success of his party the vindictive passions of the governor 
increased. Mercy was an unknown sentiment to his heart, and his avarice 
gratified itself by fines and confiscations. Fearing the result of trial by jury, 
he resorted to courts-martial, where the verdicts were certain and severe. 
Four persons were thus hanged on one occasion. Drummond was seized, in 
the depth of wmter, in Chickahominy swamp, half famished, and, being 
stopped and put m irons, was conveyed to Berkeley. Berkeley, seeing him 
approach, hastened out to meet him, and with a bow of derision saluted 
him: “Mr. Drummond, you are very welcome; I am more glad to see you 
than any man in Virginia; Mr. Drummond, you shall hanged in half an 
hour !” “What your honour pleases,” rephed the patriot, cahnly. He was 
toed by court-martial, and though he had never held any milit^ command, 
he was immediately condemned ; and his wife’s ring being forcibly tom from 
his finger, he was executed within three hours. The fate of Lawrence was 
never known; but report said that he and four others, in the_ depth of winter, 
when the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves into a river rather than 
perish like Drummond. The conduct of Berkeley had been that of a dastard 
in the struggle, and now his cruelty was that of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
arrived from England, promising pardon to all but Bacon. But this was 
utterly disregarded; Berkeley, indeed, altered it to suit his own temper, and 
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excepted from mercy about fifty persons, among whom was Sarah Grindon, 
the wife of the late attorney. Twenty-two were hanged; thr^ died from 
^d usage in prison ; three fled before trial, and two after conviction. 

In the course of two months, trials before the governor and council, by 
“jmies of life and death,” were substituted instead of courts-martial; but 
the result was little different. The land groaned with the excess of punish- 
ment. The very assembly itself besought of the governor “ to desist from san- 
guinary punishments, for none could tell when or where they would cease.” 
And when executions ceased, other modes of punidiment began. 

When the news of these bloody doings reached 'London, Charles, who, 
with all his faults, was not cruel, exclaimed with indignation, “The old fool 
has taken away more lives in that naked country than I have for the murder 
of my father'” 

As regarded the causes of this insurrection and the true character of its 
leaders, every possible means were taken to veil them in obscurity, or to throw 
disrepute and infamy upon them. No printing-press was allowed in Virginia. 
It was a crime punishable by fine and whipping ^ to speak ill of Berkeley and 
his fnends, or to write anything favourable to the rebels or the rebellion. 
Every accurate account remained in manuscript for more than a hundred 
years; so that the struggles and sufferings of these unfortunate patriots were 
long misunderstood and cruelly maligned. 

It was on the occasion of this rebelhon that English troops were first m- 
troduced into America. In three years, however, they were disbanded, and 
became amalgamated with the people. Sir William Berkeley returned to 
England with the squadron which brought out these forces, it being neces- 
sary to justify his conduct there. Arrived m England, he found the public 
sentiments so violent against him that he died, it was said, of a broken 
heart, and before he had had an opportunity of justifying himself with the 
monarch. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was left by Berkeley as deputy in his absence, 
and on his death he assumed the office of governor. The results of 
Bacon’s rebellion were disastrous to Virginia. This insurrection was made 
a plea against granting a more liberal charter, and the restrictions and oppres- 
rions under which Virginia had groaned became only more stringent and 
heavy. All those liberal measures which were introduced by Bacon’s assembly, 
and which were known under the name of “Bacon’s Acts,” were annulled, 
and the former abuses returned. In vain were commissioners sent over by 
the monarch to redress their grievances; reports of tyranny and rapine wore 
received, but no amelioration of the system which permitted them was intro- 
duced; as Bancrofts' says, “every measure of effectual reform was considered 
void, and every aristocratic feature which had been mtroduced mto the legis- 
lature was perpetuated.” 


CUIjPEPER’s ADMINISTEATION AS PROPRIETAKT 

When Wrginia was granted to the lords Culpeper and Arlington, the former 
was appointed governor for life on the demise of Berkeley , ho embarked in 1680 
for Virginia, where he arrived in May. The prmcipal of his acts was that 

[' The third offence to be punished as treason If the culprit were a mamed woman, 
and no one volunteered to p^ her fine, she was “to be whipped on the bare back with 
twenty lashes for the first offence," and thirty for the second. Similar penalties were 
imposed for speaking disrespectfully of any m authonty.<^] 
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the impost of two shillings on every hogshead of tobacco should be perpetual, 
and instead of being accounted for to the assembly as hitherto, should be 
applied as a royal revenue for the support of government. His own salary 
— as governor — of £1,000 he doubled, on the plea that, being a nobleman, 
such mcrease was necessary; besides house-rent and perquisites, amounting 
to nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, he altered the currency, 
and then disbandmg the soldiers, paid their arrears in the new com, greatly 
to his own advantage. But Portly afterwards, finding that, by the same 
rule, his own perquisites would be deteriorated, he restored it to its former 
value. * 

Virginia was now quiet, but her miseries were not at an end. Large crops 
of tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a remunerative scale, 
and agam the scheme of the “ stint,” or the cessation of planting, was enters 
tained. During two sessions the assembly endeavoured to legislate for these 
difficult circumstances; but in May, 1682, the malcontents commenced to 
cut up the tobacco-plants, especially the sweet-scented, which was produced 
nowhere else, and to this futile procedure, Culpeper, wno had now returned, 
put a stop by measures of great severity — hanging the ringleaders and enacting 
plant-cutting high treason. 

A printmg-press was at this tune brought over into Virginia, by John 
Buckner, who prmted flhe enactments of the session in 1682 ; but such publicity 
was dreaded. He was called to account by Culpeper, and forbidden to print 
anything until his majesty’s pleasure should be known ; and the following year 
any printing-press was forbidden in Vu*gmia, under the royal authority. The 
slave-code received some alterations during Culpeper’s government, which 
were worthy of the remorseless spirit of the man. Slaves were forbidden the 
use of arms, or to leave their masters’ plantations without a written pass, or 
to lift a hand against a Christian, even in self-defence. Runaways, who 
refused to give themselves up, might be lawfully killed. 

"All accounts,” says Bancroft,? “^ree in describing the condition of 
Virginia at this time as one of extreme distress. Culpeper had no compassion 
for poverty, no sympathy for a province impoverished by perverse legislation ; 
and the residence in Virginia was so irksome, that in a few months he again 
returned to England. The council reported the griefs and restlessness of 
the country, and renewed the request that the grant to Culpeper might be 
recalled. The poverty of the province rendered negotiation easy, and in the 
following year Virginia was once more a royal province.” 


VIRGINIA AGAIN A ROYAL PROVINCE UNDER EFPENGHAM 

Lord Howard of Efirngham^ succeeded Culpeper as governor in 1684, but 
the change was hardly beneficial to the unhappy province It is said that 
with an eye to the fees, he established a court of chancery, claimmg, by virtue 

[> “Like master, like man Charles debauched and debased England, and Culpeper and 
Effingham degraded their governments and almost ruined Virgmia In the whole range 
of Amenean colonial history there are to be found no administrations at once so contempt- 
ible, so sordid, and so mjunous as those inflicted upon Yirgmia by the noble governors 
appointed by Charles II One event but little noticed at the time rises above the sorry 
details of this period In 1684 Virginia sent delegates to Albany to meet the agents of 
Massachusetts and the governor of New York, in order to discuss the Indian troubles. 
Thus another uncertam step was taken on the road to confederation. Every event of 
‘‘his nature, no matter ho'W trifling, acquires importance in marking the slow stages by 
tihich the principle of union rose by eKtemal pressure from the jamng mterests of separate 
colonies ” — Lodge.*] 
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of his office, to be sole judge. The accession of James II produced no change 
in the state of Vir^ia, but the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion sent over 
to her a number of truly noble, though involuntary exiles. These were the 
men who, by sentence of iiie infamous Judge Jeffreys, were condemned to 
transportation, and sent over for sale to the labour-market of the American 
colonies. These political convicts were, many of them, men of family and 
superior education, accustomed to the conveniences and elegancies of life; 
and, as regarded them, the government of Virginia received injunctions, 
under the signature of the monarch; 'take care,” said they, "that these 
convicted persons continue to serve for ten years aV least, and that they be 
not permitted, in any manner, to redeem themselves by money or otherwise 
until that time be fully expired.” But Virginia had suffered too much not to 
S 3 nmpathise with her noble transports. In December, 1689, the exiles were 
pardoned. America, in every one of her colonies, was benefited by the 
tolerance and the oppre^ons of Europe. Hence ^e denved her best popu- 
lation; hence her clear instmet of liberty, and the courage and energy which 
bore her through the struggle for its attainment. 

The state of Vir^ia did not improve imder James 11; and so oppre^ve 
was the government found to be, that the first assembly convened after his 
accession called in question the monarch’s right to negative such of their 
proceedings as did not meet with his approbation; the king was displeased, 
and censured “the disaffected and unjust disposition of the members, and 
their irregular and tumultuous proceedings.” The assembly was dissolved 
by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons and imprisoned 
for treasonable expressions. But the coimcil stood firm to their principles of 
obedience and conformity, and pledged themselves to bring the state to sub- 
mission. Beverley, a royalist and former adherent of Berkeley’s, and for a 
long time clerk of the assembly, in whose soul the despotism of the time seems 
to have called forth a germ of liberty, fell under the strong resentment of the 
kmg; and being disfranchised, and a prosecution commenced against him, 
he died soon afterwards, a martyr to those very principles for which Bacon 
had strutted, and which he then had opposed. 

The principles of Bacon indeed were, under the severity of the present 
rule, becoming the principles of the whole of Virginia, as the noblest essences 
are only brought out by extreme pressure. The spint of the colony was 
shown by the new assembly, which was now, in 1688, convened, and for the 
turbulent and unmanageable disposition of which it was very soon dissolved 
by the coimcil. Discussion, so long fettered, once more asserted its liberty; 
the scattered dwellers along the river banks passed from house to house the 
kindling cry of liberty. The whole colony was about to rise once more; and 
Effingham, alarmed at the position of affairs, hastened to England, followed 
by Philip Ludwell, as his accuser in the name of the people. During his 
absence, Nathaniel Bacon, the elder, president of the council, assumed the 
temporary administration. But before either the accused or the accuser 
reached the English shores, James had abdicated, and that revolution had 
taken place whim for the moment cast the affairs of Virgmia into the shade.* 


VIRGINIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OP 1688 

For Virginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
law; in other respects, the character of her people and the forms of her gov- ‘ 
emment were not changed. The first person who, in the reign of Uing will- 
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iam, entered the ancient dominion as lieutenant-governor, was the same 
Francis Nicholson who in the daj^s of King James nad been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of me north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people; and his successor was Andros him- 
self, fredi from imprisonment in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlier admin- 
istration of the ardent but narrow-minded Nicholson was signalised by the 
establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-fruits of the revo- 
lution, in age second only to Harvard. 

The powers of the governor were exorbitant; he was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts, president of the council, and bishop, or ordmary : so that the armed 
force, the revenue, the interpretation 
of law, the administration of justice, 
the church — all were under his control 
or guardiandiip. 

Yet the people of Virginia still found 
methods of nourishmg the spirit of inde- 
pendence. When additional supphes 
became necessary, the burgesses, as in 
Jamaica and in other colonies, claimed 
the right of nominating a treasurer of 
their own, subject to their orders, with- 
out further warrant from the governor. 

The statutes of Virginia show that the 
first assembly after the revolution set 
this example in 1691, which was often 
imitated. The denial of this system by 
the crown increased the aversion to 
raising money ; so that Virginia refused 
to contribute its quota to the defence of 
the colonies against France, and not only 
disregarded the ^cial orders for assist- 
ing Albany, but with entire unanimity, 
and even with the assent of the coun- James Blair 

cil, iustified its disobedience. While z™. . r. j j « z, n \ 

xuo V i (First President of Wilhaxtt and Mary College) 

other provinces were exhausted by 

taxation, in eleven years, eighty-three pounds of tobacco for each poll was 
the total sum levied by all the special acts of the assembly of Virginia. 

From the days of the insurfection of Bacon, for a period of three-quar* , 
ters of a century, Virginia possessed uninterrupted peace. The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to tease the governor; and, agam, if the burgesses 
expressed loyalty, they were loyal only because loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were often contradictory. “This 
government,” wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, “is in 
perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal authority, 
and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England” ; and the letter 
had hardly left the Chesapeake before he found himself thwarted by the 
impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to convene 
another till opmion idiould change. But Spotswood, the best in the line of 
Virginia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. Like schoolboys of 
old at a barring out, &e Virginians resisted their government, not as ready 
for independence, but as resolved on a holiday.? 
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MAKTLAND AND DELAWAEE AFTER THE RESTORATION 

Five years after the restoration of 1660 the population of Maryland had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much had then commerce increa^d, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrying on their trade with various 

! )arts of the Bntish dominions was at least one hundred. Its internal regu- 
ations at this time were such as well deserve our notice. Every young per- 
son was trained to useful labour; pauperism and beggary were unknown; 
and even the introduction of slavery had not been sufficient to degrade honest 
labour in public esteem. A mint was established by law of assembly, m 
1661, and the act which established it was confirmed and declared to be 
perpetual in 1676. 

The address of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi- 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Delaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tnbe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of the 
colony; but the governor’s remonstrances obliged the former to desert the 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; while his prudence, seconded by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance with the province, restored 
peace with the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from Henlopen, many 
of these united themselves to Maryland, where they were received with the 
utmost kmdness; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their favour the first 
act which occms in any colonial le^slature for the naturalisation of aliens. 
In 1671 provision was made for self-defence by imposing a duty of two 
shillmgs on every hogshead of tobacco exported, and applying one-half 
of this revenue to the support of a magazme and the supply of firearms. 
The other half was settled upon the propnetary, as a mark of gratitude. 
This illustrious nobleman died in 1676j havmg lived to reap the fruits of 
this plantation, which he had ordered with so much wisdom and virtue ; and 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who for fourteen years had governed the 
province vrith a high reputation for virtue and ability. 

By the assembly convened this year an attempt was made to stem the 
progress of an evil which had for some time existed in the colony : namely, 
the transportation thither of felons from Ei^land. A law was passed for- 
bidding the importation of convicts mto the colony; in spite of which, how- 
ever, the evil increased, and shortly previous to the revolution three hundred 
and fifty were landed annually in the province. About the year 1681 many 
att^pts were made to introduce domestic manufactures; but the ■under- 
taking was premature, and althov^h domestic industry supplied some articles 
for domestic use, yet even many years after it was found impossible to render 
Maryland a manufacturing country. 

’In the following year William Penn arrived in America, when an inters 
■view took place between him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope of effecting 
an amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respective territories. 
But so inconsistent were the claims, and so little was either party inclined to 
yield to the other, that it was found impossible to adjust them in a manner 
satisfactory to both; and by Penn’s interest at court, he caused it to be 
adjudged pat the disputed district should be dmded into two equal parts, 
one of which was appropriated to himself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 
The part thus dismembered from Maryland constitutes the territory included 
within the limits of the present state of Delaware. 

Meanwhile the late proceeding against Fendal were made the foundation 
of fresh complaints against Lora Bdtimore; and in spite of his explanation 
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of the affair, which was quite satisfactory, the ministers of the king, anxious 
to shift the imputation of popery from themselves, commanded that all 
offices of government should, in future, be committed exclusively to the 
hands of Protestots. Another and a still more serious diarge was now pre- 
ferred against him. He was accused of obstructing the cxistom-house officers 
in the collection of the parliamentary duties; and thou^j when the affair 
was investigated thoroi^hly, it appeared that the opposition was not so 
great as was at first represented, yet Charles threatened him with a writ of 
quo vxirra'nio ; a threat which, however, was never executed. 

The news^ of the accession of James II to the throne of his brother was 
seedily published in the colonies, and there received with lively and maffected 
demonstrations of joy; but they were sadly disappointed in their expec- 
tations of the treatment they should receive at ms hands, for, disregard- 
ing alike the filings of the Puritans of Massadiusetts and the Catholics of 
Maryland, he involved both in the same project of oppression. No less was 
the joy excited throughout the province on receiving news of the birth of a 
son to James II; but the fiames of revolt and revolution, which raged so 
fiercely in England, were soon communicated to Maryland, and the latent 
dissensions, inflamed by fresh incentives, burst forth in a blaze of insurreo- 
tionarjr violence. 

The rumour, suddenly and rapidly disseminated, that the deputy governors 
and the Catholics had formed a league with the Indians for the massacre of 
all the Protestants in the province — together with several unlucky circum- 
stances which combined to corroborate this unfounded statement — so operated 
upon the minds of the people, producing confusion, dismay, and indication, 
that a Protestant Association was formed by John Coode, the former asso- 
ciate of Fendal, the members of which, being strengthened by the accession 
of new adherents, took up arms in defence of the Protestant faith, and the 
assertion of » the royal title of William and Mary. William expressed his 
approbation of these proceedings, and authorised the insurgents to exercise 
in nis name the power they had acquired by injustice and violence. Armed 
with this commission, for three years they continued to admmis^r the gov- 
ernment, with that severity and oppression which power is prone to arrogate 
when it has been acquired by corrupt or violent means. 

The associates having entered a complaint against Lord Baltimore, he 
was summoned to answer before the privy coundl the charges preferred 
against him. This produced a tedious investigation, which involved him in. 
a heavy expense ; and it being impossible to convict him of any other crime 
than that of holffing a different faith from the men by whom he had been so 
ungratefully traduced, he was suffered to retain the patrimonial interest 
attached by his charter to the office of proprietary. But, by an ^t of council, 
he was deprived of the political administration of the province, and Sir 
Edmund Andros was appointed its governor by the king Thus fell the pro- 
prietary government of Maryland, mter an existence of fifty-tix years, dimng 
which time it had been administered with unexampled mildness, and with a 
regard to the liberties and welfare of the people that merited a better requital 
than that which it has been our task to record. 

Though Andros is said to have approved himself a good governor in Vn- 
ginia, yet he appears to have exercised no little severity and rapacity in 
Maryland. He protected Coode against the complaints ne had provoked; 
Wt that profligate h 3 q)oorite, finding himself ne^ected by Colonel Nicholson, 
the successor of Andros, began to practise his treacherous intrigues^ against 
the proprietary administration. This occasioned his downfall. Being indicted 
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for treason and blasphemy in 1695, he declined to stand a trial^ and fled forever 
from the province which he had contributed so signally to dishonour. 

The suspension of the proprietary government was accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principles on which its administration had been 
founded. The church of England was declared to be the established eccle- 
siastical constitution of the state ; and an act passed in 1692 having divided 
the several counties into parishes, provision was made for the support of a 
minister of this communion in every one of these provinces ; the appointment 
of the ministers vested in the governor, and the management of parochial 
affairs in vestries elected by the Protestant inhabitants; free schools and 
public libraries were established by law in all the parishes, and an ample 
collection of books presented to the libraries as a commencement of their 
literary stock by the bishop of London. 

But with all this seemmg liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, and a bitter persecution practi^d towards them; and 
while the ecclesiastical rulers, with the most unchristian cruelty, enacted 
toleration to themselves, and granted the same to all Protestant dissenters, 
they denied it to the men by whose toleration they themselves had been per- 
mitted to gain an estabhshment m the province. Not only were these unfor- 
tunate victims of religious persecution excluded from all participation hi 
political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they were debarred also 
from the exercise of thdr peculiar form of worship 

Thus^ for twenty-seven years, the crown retained the absolute control of 
the provmce, when, in 1716j the proprietary was restored to his rights, which 
he and his successors continued to enjoy until the commencement of the 
American Revolution. In 1699 Annapolis was substituted for St. Mary’s as 
the capital of the province; but it was not till many years after that the 
towns of Maryland assumed any considerable size — tlie same cause that pre- 
vented their growth m Virginia retarding their increase in Maryland. Most 
merchants and shopkeepers were also planters; and it being the custom for 
every man to keep on his own plantation a store, so as to supply liis family, 
servants, and slaves with the usual accommodations of a shop, tliere was 
little to induce any large congregation of citizens, so as to foim considerable 
towns At a later period, however, the towns and cities seem to have acquired 
a sudden principle of increase; and Baltimore has grown with a rapidity 
equalled only by that with which the new western cities have ance sprung 
up, and continue to advance in wealth and population i 

Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, renounced Catholicism to secure the 
colony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, Frederick, 
received the colony in 1751. Under his governor, Sharpe, the colony took 
little or no share m the wars with the French.^ 




CHAPTER V 


THE NORTHERN' COLONIES AFTER THE RESTORATION 

[1660-1744 ad] 

Thd stm^le against Andros in Massachusetts bore no little like- 
ness to the proceedings of the revolutionists eighty years later. In 
each case the colonists were not so much resisting actual oppression 
as wamng agamst a system under which gross oppression would 
become possible. In each case the administrators were tactless and 
' blundenng, and by their half-hearted tyranny at once excited oppo- 
' . i <dtion and failed to crush it. The parallel is mcomplete in that, in 
,1 , ; p the first instance, happily for both countries, the drama was cut short 
, , py ex^eitial mtervention, mstead of working itself out to its natural 
cumatc; wMle the encroachments planned by James II and mtrusted 
to Anctros 'Mire more far-reaching and more destructive to liberty 
than anything devised by George HI and Ms advisers. — J oen A. 
DOTLB.t 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CHAELES HJ THE DECLABATTON OF BIGHTS, 1661 

The return of the Stuarts to the English throne in 1660 was not altogether 
unexpected in the colonies. The incompetency of Richard Cromwell, Vho 
was never proclaimed protector in America, awakened apprehensions of res- 
toration. Yet if dreaded, it was principaEy because it was feared there 
would be- a change in the government, and the Puritans would be compelled 
to abate their exclusiveness. 

The proclamation in England of Charles II took place May 26th, 1660, 
and July 27th the tidings were received in Massachusetts by the riiips which 
brought the regicides Goffe and "Whalley; but no notice was publicly taken 
of the event. At the October court a motion for an address to the king 
was negatived Rumour represented England as still in an unsettled state, 
and until different mtelligence was received delay was deemed prudent. 
At length (November 30th) the government w^ certified of the proceedings 
of parliament, and was informed that its enemies had revived, and that his 
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majesty’s council was besieged with their complaints. A court was convened 
(December 19th), and addresses were prepared for the king and the parliament. 
The style of these addresses has been censured as fulsome.^ The agency of 
the clergy in their preparation is apparent; but, with the exception of hyper- 
boles drawn from the Old Testament, and metaphors accordmg with the cus- 
tomary adulation of princes in the East, they are straightforward, consistent, 
and manly productions. With these addresses, letters were forwarded to sev- 
eral gentlemen of note, and instructions were ^nt to Mr. Leverett, their agent, 
a large portion of whose life was spent in the service of the colony, to mterest 
as many as possible to favour the cause of the colonies, and to obtain speedy 
information of his majesty’s sense of their petition » 

The furtive regicides had already retired to New Haven, thus escaping a 
royal order for their arrest which arrived at Boston in February, 1661, by the 
hands of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of Massar 
chusetts intrusted its execution. But, with all show of zeal, there was no 
intention to give them up, if it could be avoided. By great privacy and the 
aid of faithful friends, they remained undiscovered, and were presently jomed 
by Colonel John Dixwell, another of the late king’s judges. In spite of diligent 
efforts for their arrest, all three finished their days in New England. >Dixwell 
lived openly at New Haven under a feigned name; the other two remained 
in concealment, sometimes in Connecticut, sometimes in Massachusetts. 

Alarmed by repeated rumours from England of changes intended to be 
made in their government, tiie general court, at their meeting in Juno, judged 
it proper to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a distmet declaration 
of what they deemed their rights under the charier. This declaration claimed 
for the freemen power to choose their own governor, deputy governor, magis- 
trates, and representatives, to prescribe terms for the admission of additional 
freemen ; to set up all sorts of officers, superior and inferior, with such powers 
and duties as they might appoint; to exercise, by their annualljr elected 
ma^rates and deputies, all authority, legislative, executive, and judicial; 
to defend themselves b;y force of arms against every aggression; and to reject 
any and every imposition which they might judge prejudicial to the colony. 
This statement of rights * might seem to leave hardly any perceptible power 
either to parliament or the king. It accorded, however, sufficiently well with 
the practice of the colony ever since its foundation — a practice mamtained 
with equal zeal against both royal and parliamentary interference. 

At length, after more than a year’s delay, Charles II was formally pro- 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disorderly demonstrations of 
joy on the occasion were stnctly prohibited. None were to presume to drink 
the king’s health, which, the magistrates did not scruple to ad^ “he hath 
in an especial manner forbidden”; meanmg, wo must suppose, that the kmg 
spake in their laws. As if to make up in words what was wanting in substance, 
a second loyal address, m the extremest style of oriental hyperbole, designated - 
the king as one “ of the gods among men.” 

With the late leaders of the independents it had gone hard in England. 
Several of them had been already executed for their concern in the late king’s 
death. Sir Henry Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, and always ' 

PEbelinge accusee them of “onental adulation”; he is, says Bancroft, “rarely so 
uncharitable 

P Elson/ calls this Declaration of Rights of 1661, “one of the memorable documents of 
the colonial era It was aimed, for the most part, at the Navigation Acts It has the true 
American nng.” Doyle, ^ the fintish histonan of the colonies, says that it seems to take us 
forward a hundred years, and that “ the men of 1776 had nothing to add to or take away 
from the words of their ancestors,”] 
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a firm friend of New England, presently suffered a similar fate. Others 
were concealed or in exile. These changes in the mother country occasioned 
some emigration to New England, but not to any great extent. 

The Massachusetts agents, Bradstreet and Norton, returned in September, 
1662, bearers of a royal letter, in which the kmg recognised the charter, and 
promi^d oblivion of all past offences. But he demanded the repeal of all laws 
inconsistent with his due authority; an oath of allegiance to the royal person, 
as formerly in u^, butdropped since the commencement of the late civil war; 
the administration of justice in his name ; complete toleration for the Church 
of England; the repeal of the law which restricted the privilege of voting 
and tenure of oflSice to church members, and the substitution of a property 
qualification instead ; finally, the admission of all persons of honest lives to the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Little favour was shown for the 
Quakers; indeed^ liberty was expressly ^ven to make a “sharp law” against 
them — a permission eagerly availed of to revive the act by which vagabond 
Quakers were ordered to be whipped from town to town out of the jurisdiction. 
The claimants for toleration, formerly suppressed with such prompt severity, 
were now encouraged, by the king’s demands in their favour, again to raise 
their heads. They advocated, also, the supremacy of the crown, sole means 
in that day of curbing the theocracy and compelling it to yield its monopoly 
of power. 

Hie vigour of the theocratic system, by the operation of internal causes, 
was already somewhat relaxed. A s 3 mod met to take this subject into con- 
sideration. The majority of the ministers, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
England, and always better informed and more liberal than the majority of 
the church members, were willing to enlarge somewhat the basis of their 
polity. Under the influence of Mitchell — successor of Shepard as minister of 
Cambridge — the synod came to a result the same with that agreed upon by a 
select council of Massachusetts ministers five years before, authorising what 
was called the “half-way covenant”; the admission to baptism, that iSjOf 
the children of persons ot acceptable character, who approved the confession 
of faith, and had themselves been baptised in infancy, though not church 
members in full communion. This result was approved by the Massachusetts 
general court. 

CONNBCJTICXJT AND EHODB ISLAND OBTAIN CBA.RTBI18 

« * 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, having favours to>ask, had been more prompt 
than Massachusetts to acknowledge the authority of Charles II. Winthrop 
for Connecticut, of which colony he was governor, and Clarke for Rhode Island 
presented themselves at Charles’ court in quest of charters. The season was 
propitious. The restoration, at least for the moment, was a sort of era of good 
leelmg. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the son-in-law of Hugh 
Peters; but his talents, his scientific acquirements — ^he was one of the founders ‘ 
of the Royal Society — and his suavity of address, secured him many friends. 
He seems to have encounteied little difficulty in obtaining the charter which 
he sought. That mstrument, dated April 23rd, 1662, following the terms 
of the old alleged grant to the earl of Warwick, establidied for the boundaries 
of Connecticut the Narragansett river, the south line of Massachusetts, the 
shore of the Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. It thus not only embraced a large 
part of the continental portion of Rhode Island, but the whole of New Haven 
also — an absorption about which the inhabitants of that colony had not been 
consulted, and with which, at first, they were not very well satisfied. Clarke 
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was obliged to expend a considerable sum of money, for which, he mortgaged 
his own house in Newport, and which the colony was a long time m paymg 
back. An agreement, presently entered into between Clarke and Wmthrop, 
fixed for the limit between the two colonies the Pawcatuck, declared to Ire 
the Narragansett river mentioned in the Connecticut charter; and this 
agreement was specially set forth (July 8th, 1663) in the charter of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

The charters thus granted vested in the proprietary freemen of Connecticut 
and ^ode Island the ri^t of admittmg new associates, and of choosing 
annually from among themselves a governor, magistrates, and representatives, 
with powers of legislation and judicial authority. No appellate jurisdiction 
and no negative on the laws were reserved to the crown any more than in the 
bhartera of Massachusetts, Maryland^ and Carolina. 

Historians have expressed surprise that, under the reign of Charles II, 
charters so democratic should have been granted. But, in a legal pomt of 
view, in the grant by the crown of independent jurisdiction, they did not differ 
from tite other charters hitherto granted for plantations in America. The 
inconveniences of such independent governments had not yet attracted atten- 
tion. Twenty years after, when Penn obtained the grant of Pennsylvania, 
intervening experience caused the insertion into his charter of several addi- 
tional safegimds for metropolitan authonty. 

The privileges of freemen were restricted in Rhode Mand, by act of the 
colonial assembly, to freeholders and their eldest sons. For the long period 
that Rhode Island remained chiefly an agricultural community, this limitation 
was hardly felt as a grievance Later, amidst a manufacturing population, 
it excited serious discontents, occasioning almost a civil war, only appeased by 
the adoption of a more liberal provision. The New Haven people appealed 
to the commissioners for the united Colonies of New England against the 
invasion of their independence on the part of Connecticut. But the alarm 
bccationed, the next year, by the grant of New York, which extended as far 
east as Connecticut river, and threatened thus to absorb New Haven under 
a far less congenial jurisdiction; more than all, Winthrop’s prudent and con- 
ciliatory measures, at length consolidated the new colony in 1664, of which 
for the next twelve years he was annually chosen governor. The office of 
deputy governor, at first bestowed on Mason, for several years before deputy 
governor of Connecticut and acting governor in Wmthrop's absence, was 
afterwards given, in 1667, to William Leet, of New Haven, one of the original 
planters of that colony, its last governor, and after Wmthrop’s death, his suc- 
cour as governor of the united colony. The peculiar usages of New Haven 
being abandoned, the laws of Connecticut were extended to the whole province. 
The theocratic system of New Haven thus lost its legal establishment, but the 
administration of the entire colony was long greatly influenced by tneocratic 
ideas. The ministers and churches, upheld by taxes levied on the whole 
■ population, retained for many years a predominatmg and almost unlimited 
authority. 

DECTJNB OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONPBDEEATION (1603 A D.) 

New Haven thus absorbed into Connecticut, the new province sent hence- 
forward but two representatives to the meeting of commissioners for the United 
CJolonies of New England. The political consequence of that board was, how- 
eyer, terminated. The superintendence of the Indian missions, and the 
disbursement of the funds remitted from England for tl^t purpose, became 
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henceforth its chief busmess. The meetings became triennial, and soon 
entirel;^ ceased. 

While Connecticut and Rhode Island were rejoicing in their dbartets, 
Massachusetts remained uneasy and suspicious. An evaave answer had been 
returned to the royal letter. The only concession actually made was the 
admmistration of justice in the king’s name. Meanwhile, complamts against 
the colony were multiplying. Gorges and Mason, grandkins of the grantees 
of Maine and New Hampshire, alleged that Massachusetts had occupied their 
provinces. Wrongs and encroachments were also alleged by the chiefs of 
the NaCTagansetts, who phayed the king’s mterference and protection. Con- 
troversies had arisen as to the boundaries of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
on the one si<fe, and of Rhode Islmd and Plymouth colony on the other, 
and as to the title to lands in that vicimty under purchases from the Indians. 
The king presently signified his intention to send out commissioners for hearing 
and determining all these matters — a piece of information which occasioned 
no little alarm in Massachusetts, aggravated by the appearance of a large 
comet. A fast was proclaimed. The charter was intrusted to a select com- 
mittee of the general court for safe-keeping. 

The commissioners selected by the king were sent with a small armament 
to take possession of New Netherlands. On the arrival of the commissioners 
at Boston, in August, 1664, and their first intercourse with the magistrates, 
the ma^strates declared themselves unauthori^d to raise troops for the 
expedition thither without the consent of the general court. The conunis- 
sioners declined to await the meeting of that body, and departed, advising 
the magistrates against their 'return to take the king’s letter into serious con- 
sideration. The court, which presently met, voted two hundred soldiers; 
but they were not needed. New Netherlands having already submitted. 

The people of Connecticut, well satisfied at the subjection of the Dutch, 
with whom they had been in such constant collision, and having bounds^ 
questions to settle both on the east and west, received the kmg’s oommis- 
ia<Hiers with all respect. Governor Wmthrop, as we have seen in a former 
chapter, accompanied them to the conquest of New Netherlands. After set- 
tling the boundaries of Connecticut and New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as governor, Carr and Cartwright proceeded to Massachusetts to 
meet Maverick. The hopes of the sectaries m that colony had been so far 
raised that Ihomas Gould, with eight others, after meeting for some time in 
secret, had formally organised a Baptist church in Boston (May 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions were commenced against its prominent members, who were first 
admonished, then fined for absence from public wordup, then disfranchised, 
imprisoned, and presmtly banished. But still the organisation contrived to 
survive, the first Baptist church of Massachusetts. Still another inroad, not 
less alarming, was now made upon ecclesiastical uniformity. The commis- 
sioners, on their arrival, caused the English church service to be celebrated 
at Boston — ^the first performance of that hated ceremonial m that Puritan 
town. Out of respect to the inveterate prejudices of the people, the surplice 
was not used. But the liturgy alone was suflSciently distasteful. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN CONFLICT WITH THE KING’S COMMISSIONEB8 

The remonstrances of Massadiusetts against the powers and appointment 
of the commissioners were esteemed in England unreasonable and groundless. 
The magistrates were sturdy and unbending ,* the commissioners were hau^ty. 
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overbearing, and consequential. Both parties disliked and suspected each 
other, and the eorre^ondence between them soon degenerated into a bitter 
altercation. 

The commissioners proposed, at length, to sit in form, for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the colony, of which no less than thirty had been 
exhibited. The general court, by public proclamation (May 24th, 1665), at 
the sound of the trumpet, prohibited any such procedure, as contrary to 
their charter, and invasive of their exclusive jurisdiction within the limits of 
Massachusetts Thus met, and without a military force, or any means to 
support their authority, the commissioners were obliged to forego their inten- 
tions. They presently left Boston, and proceeded to New Hampshire and 
Maine, where they decided in favour of the claims of Mason and Gorges But 
the New Hampshire towns, satisfied with the rule of Massachusetts, and 
aftraid of Mason’s pretensions to quit-rents, did not favour the plans of the 
commissioners. More successful in Maine, where they were supported by the 
dd Episcopal party, they issued commissions for a new government, which 
was accordingly organised in June. On their return to Boston, the ma^ 
trates complained that they had disturbed the peace of Maine, and requested 
an interview. The commissioners refused with much asperity, accusing the 
magistrates of treason, and threatening them with the king’s vengeance. 

The commissioners were accustomed to hold of Saturday nights a social 
party at a tavern in Ann street kept by one Robert Vyal, vintner. This was 
contrary to the law, which required the strict observance of Saturday night 
as a part of the Lord’s Day. A constable went to break them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was beaten and dnven off by Sir Robert Carr and his sen- 
vant Mason, another constable, bolder and more zealous, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Vyal’s tavern; but, meanwhile, the party had adjourned to the 
house of a merchant over tne way. Mason went in, staff in hand, and 
reproached them, king’s oificers as they were, who ought to set a better 
example, for being so uncivil as to beat a constable ; telling them it was well 
they had changed then quarters, as otherwise he should have annsted them 
all. “What,” said Carr, “arrest the king’s commissioners’” “Yes,” an- 
swered Mason, “the king himself, had he been there.” “Treason I treason 
shouted Maverick; “knave, thou shalt presently hang for this!” And he 
called on the company to take notice of the words. The matter finally came 
before the general court, where Mason was acquitted of the more serious 
charge, but was fined for insolence and indiscretion, principally, no doubt, 
through apprehension lest some handle might be made of the matter by the 
commissioners. 

Having transmitted to England the results of their labours, the commis- 
sioners presently received letters of recall, approving their conduct, and that 
of all the colonies except Massachusetts. That province was ordered by the 
king to appoint “five able anchneet persons to make answer for refusing the 
jurisdiction of his commissioners ” This demand, transmitted through Mav- 
erick, who sent a copy of the royal letter to the magistrates, occasioned no 
little alarm. The general court was called together in special session in Sep- 
tember From sending over agents, as that paper required, they excused 
themselves on the ground that no agents they could send could make their 
case any plamer. “Prostrate before his majesty,” they beseech him “to be 
graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to their former 
professions.” At the same time they sent a present of masts for the royal 
navy, and a contribution of provisions for the English fleet m the West Indies 
—seasonable supplies, which were graciously acknowledged. This bold step 
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of disoteying the king’s special orders was not taken, however, without great 
oppoation. Circumstances ajt the moment favoured the theocracy. Charles 
at thjs time was very hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king’s ministers 
full employment. A Dutch fleet presently sailed up the Thames, and threat- 
ened London, already ravaged by the plague and the great fire. 

As yet the acts of trade were hardly a subject of controversy. The par- 
liament, which had welcomed b^k the king, had indeed m 1660 re-enacted, 
with additional clauses, the ordinance of 1661 ; an act which, by restricting 
exportations from America to English, Irish, and colonial vessels, substantially 
excluded foreign ships from all Anglo-American harbours. To this, which 
might be regarded as a benefit by the New England shipowners, a provision 
was added mtended still further to isolate the colonies, the more valuable 
colonial ‘staples, mentioned by name and hence known as “enumerated 
articles,” being required to be dipped exclusively to England, or some English 
colony. The exportation to the colonies was also prohibited of any product 
of Europe, unless in English vessels and from England, except horses, ser- 
vants, and provisions from Ireland and Scotland. But of the “enumerated 
articles,” none were produced in New England. 

Shortly after the departure of the royal commissioners, Leverett, now 
major-general of the colony, was sent to Maine, with three other magistrates 
and a body of horse, to re-establish the authority of Massachusetts. In spite 
of the remonstrances of Nichols at New York, the new government lately set 
up was obliged to yield (July, 1668) . Several persons were punished for speak- 
ing irreverently of the re-established authority of Massachusetts. 

Tlie Quakers, as yet, had abated nothing of their enthusiastic zeal, of 
which the colonists had a new specimen, that greatly tried their patience, in 
two yoimg married women, who walked naked through the streets of New- 
bury and Salem, in emulation of the prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the naked- 
ness of the land. They were whipped from town to town out of the colony, 
under the law against vagabond Quakers; the young husband of one of them 
following the cart to which his wife was tied, and from time to time inteiposing 
his hat between her naked and bleedmg back and the lash of the executioner.^ 

Meanwhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice 
and envy of the jealous English merchants Though the houses were generally 
wooden, and the streets narrow and crooked, “with little decency and no 
uniformity,” that town, by far the largest and most commercial in the colonies, 
already had a population of seven or eight thousand; among them, some 
merchants of considerable capital and active, enterprise. New England 
tradmg vessels frequented the Southern colonies, which they supplied to a 
great extent with European goods, takmg in return tobacco, sugar, rum, 
and other tropical products, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Holland, 
along with their own staples of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigation 
Acts, and mterfering with that monopoly of colonial trade which the English 
merchants aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliament in 1672, imposing 
on the transit of “enumerated articles” from colony to colony the same duties 
payable on the introduction of those articles into England. For the collection 
of these duties, the same act authorised the establishment of custom-houses 
in the colonies, under the supenntendence of the English commissioners of the 
customs. Such was the origin of royal custom-houses in America, and of 
commercial duties levied there by authority of parliament and in the name 
of the king ^ 

pit is such intolerance that led Doyle 6 to characterise aa “a grotesque delusion” the 
theory “that New England was, or wished to be thought, a home of spiritual freedom.”] 
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KING Philip’s war 

The attempts to Christianise the Indians of New England have already 
been noticed. Many of them, by the efforts of John Eliot and the Mayhews, 
had been won from heathenism and the customs of savage hfe to a knowledge 
and love of the Christian rehgion, and a preference for some of the habits of 
civUisation. Still the great mass of the aboriginal population remained 
heathens. Bancroft estimates the Indian population in New England, 
west of &e St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousand. Of these, ten 
thousand, were in Maine, four thousand in New Hampshire, twelve thousand 
in Massachusetts and Pl 3 ^outh, and fifteen hundred in Connecticut. He 
supposes the white population west of the Piscataqua to have been fifty thou- 
sand — double that of the Indians. Among the so-called “praying Indians,” 
some were educated, and one took a bachelor’s degree, in 1665, at Harvard 
College. 

The treaty made by the Pilgrim Fathers with Massasoit had been observed 
for more than fifty years. That powerful chieftain, dying,' had left the govern- 
ment in the hands of his son, Alexander, whose ill-treatment at the hands 
of the whites, which had probably occasioned his death, may in part have 
led to the implacable hostility of his brother and successor, Philip of Pokanoket. 

chief, as well as most of those who were m alliance with hun, had sternly 
rejected all persuasions to Christianity ; and if he nursed in his bosom a strong 
•vindictive feeling towards the colonists, it is certain that them were manjr 
reasons for it. The broad territory whicn had once been the possession of his 
fathers had d'windled away, till a narrow region round Mount Hope Bay 
was all that had been spared by the gradual but irresistible encroachments 
of the colonists. Personal insults had been offered to himself and his family, 
and he had been compelled to surrender his arms and pay tnbute. Finally, 
his secretary, Seusoman or Sassamon, an Indian who, after professing Christian- 
ity, had apostatised and entered his service, had played the spy upon him, 
riving information of his intended movements. It was through his treacherous 
fetters that the colonists learned that Philip and his countrymen had at length 
resolved to adopt measures for their destruction. Fearing tbe consequences 
of what he had done, the renegade returned to the protection of the settlers, 
and was soon after slain by two of the Indian leaders. The perpetrators of 
this deed were arrested, tried, and executed by the colonists. 

Philip was alarmed by the condemnation of his counsellors; and finding 
that the war would ine-vitably be forced upon him, he resolved to be the first 
in the field. His tribe, the Pokanokets or Wampanoags, having sent their 
wives and children to the Narragansets for security, commenced hostilities 
at Swansea. They menaced and insulted the inhabitants, and, after killing 
some of the cattle in the fields, they broke open and nfled the houses. One 
of the Indians being shot by the English, who were highly exasperated at 
such proceedings, the former^ in revenge, killed eight of the settlers. This 
was the beginning of King Philip’s Wm, June 24th, 1676. 

It is said that Philip was h'urried into the war by the ardour of his men 
some months before he had intended to commence hostilities. He had many 
serious disadvantages to contend with. He had not succeeded in uniting 
all his countrymen m opposition to the colonists. A large portion of them 
were the alhes of his enemies. The praying Indians would gladly have re- 
mained neutral; and such was the wish of Eliot ; but Philip attacked them and 
drove them into hostility, although they were still distrusted by the whites. 
The Indians -were poorly supplied with provisions, and had no strongholcte 
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or fortified places^ to which they could retreat; while the E nglish had the 
advantages of union, plentiful supplies of aims and provisions, garrisoned 
towns, and a superior knowledge of the art of war. 

The superstitious amoi^ the English 4eclared that “strange sights and 
sounds foreboded, in many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near; 
the singing of bullets, and the awful passu^ away of drums in the air ; invisible 
troops of horses were heard riding to and fro ; and in a clear, still, sunshiny 
morning, the phantoms of men fearfully flittmg by!” These and other 
terrible omens did not, however, prevent the people from making vigorous 
efforts to resist the enemy:» 

The war was regarded as a special judgment in punishment of prevailing . 
ans. Among these sms, the general court of Massachusetts, on October 19th, 
after consultation with the elders, enumerated neglect in iie training of the 
children of church members; pride, in men's wearing long and curled hair; 
excess in apparel; naked breasts and arms, and superfluous ribbons; the 
toleration of Quakers; hurry to leave meeting before blessing asked; profane 
cursing and swearing; tippling houses; wantof respect for parents; idleness; 
extortion in shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town to town 
of unmarried men and women, imder pretence of attending lectures — “a 
anful custom, tending to lewdness.” Penalties were denounced against all 
these offences, and the persecution of the Quakers was again renewed. A 
Quaker woman had recently frightened the Old South congregation in Boston 
by entering that meeting-house clothed in sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 
her feet bare, and her face blackened, intending to personify the small-pox, 
with which she threatened the colony in punishment for its sms.* 

Their usual modes of warfare were practised by the Indians. Expedition 
after expedition was sent against them, but they retreated into the remote 
swamps and were safe. When the soldiers returned to the colony, they would 
again emerge from their hidmg-placcs, and have recourse to their system 
of surprise, massacre, and retreat. Parties on their way to church, or around 
tha fanuly fir^ide, were suddenly attacked and slaughtered in cold blood. 
Tbe towns of, Taunton, Nantasket, and Dartmouth were ^ted with fire 
and destruction. In July a party of English attacked Philip at Pocasset, 
and drove him into a swamp, which they surrounded. But the wily savage 
escaped into the western part of Massachusetts, the country of the Nipmucs, 
whom he incited to take up arms against the colonists. This tribe soon after 
set fire to the town of Quaboag, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

The little army of the colonists marched into the country of the Narragan- 
sets, who, although professedly neutral, were known to give shelter to the 
enemy. They were forced into a treaty, accompanied by a promise to deliver 
up the hostile Indians who should retreat to their territory. This treaty 
was concluded on the 16th of July. There was now a prospect of a speedy 
termination to the war. But it was only just begun. A sort of frenzy seemed 
to have seized all the Indians of New England. The eastern tribes took up 
the hatchet, and those on Connecticut nver also joined in the war on the 
side of Philip. The towns of Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, Northfield, and 
Sugar Loaf Hill bore witness to their treachery and cruelty. In October 
the Springfield Indians deserted the alliance of the English, and, after burning 
three quarters of that town, joined King Philip. The treaty with the Narrar 
gansete was of short continuance; for on the 9th of September, 1676, the 
commissioners of the three colonies, convinced of their treachery, declared 
war against them, and ordered a body of one thousand men to be sent into 
their territory. 
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The time chosen for the operations of this force was the depth of wmter, 
and their commander was Josiah Winslow, The abode of the Indians was 
on an island of about hve or six acres, situated in an impassable swamp, the 
only entrance being u|>on a long tree lying over the water, “so that but one 
man could pass at a time; but Ihe water was frozen; the trees and thickets 
were white with their burden of snow, as was the surface of the earth, so that 
the smallest movement of the Indians could be seen. Within the isle were 
gathered the powers of the Narraganset tribe, with their wives, families, and 
valuable thh^; the want of leaves and thick foliage allowed no ambush, 
and the savage must fight openly beside his own' hearthstone. It was the 
close of day when the colonists came up to the place; a fort, a blockhouse, 
and a wall that passed round the isle proved the skill as well as resolution 
of the assailed; the frozen riiores and water were quickly covered with the 
slain, and then the Indians fought at their doors and around their children till 
all was lost, and a thousand of them fell.” 

In this engagement the English loss was about two hundred and thirty ^ 
[December 19th, 1675]. It ended the offensive operations of the Narragansets, 
who soon after removed to the Nipmuc country. Many battles were sub- 
sequently fought in quick succession, and the Indians were hunted from place 
to place, until but a shadow of their former greatness remamed » 

No longer sheltered by the River Indians, who now began to make their 
peace, and even attacked by bands of the Mohawks, Philip returned to his 
own country, about Mount Hope, where he was still faithfully supported by 
his female confederate and relative, Witamo, squaw-sachem of Pocasset. 
Philip was watched and followed by Church, who surprised his camp [August 
1st), killed upwards of a hundred of his people, and took prisoners his wife 
and boy. The disposal of this child was a subject of much deliberation. 
Several of the elders were urgent for puttmg him to death. It was finally 
resolved to send him to Bermuda, to be sold into slavery — a fate to which 
many other of the Indian captives were subjected Witamo shared ^ 
disasters of Philip. Most of her people weie killed or taken. She herself was 
drowned while crossing a river in her flight , but her body was recovered, and 
the head, cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton amid the jeers and scoffs 
of the colonial soldiers and the tears and lamentations of the Indian prisoners. 

Philip still lurked m the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Again 
attacked by Church, he was killed by one of his own people, a deserter to the 
colonists. His dead body was beheaded and quartered, the sentence of ^e 
English law upon traitors. One of his hands was given to the Indian who 
had shot him, and on the day appointed for a pubuc thanks^ving (August 
17th) his head was carried in tnumph to Plymouth. 

The popular rage against the Indians was excessive. Death or slavery 
was the penalty for all mown or suspected to have been concerned m shedding 
English blood. The other captives who fell into the hands of the colonists 
were distributed among them as ten-year servants. Roger Williams received 
a boy for his diare. A large body of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat of 
peace, were treacherously made prisoners by Major Waldron, who commanded 
there Some two hundred of these Indians, clauned as fugitives from Massa- 
chusetts, were sent by water to Boston, where some were hanged, and the 
rest shipped off to be sold as slaves. Some fishermen of Marblehead having 
been killed by the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they 

p Thwaites * puts the Indian loss at “about one thousand,” and says “the contest was one 
of the most desperate of its kind ever fought in Amenca ” It was fought in what is now 
South Kingston, and is known as the Great Swamp Fight.l 
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came out of meeting on a Sunday, fell upon two Indian prisoners who had 
just been brought in_ and murdered them on the spot. The same ferocious 
spirit of revenge which governed the cotemporaneous conduct of Beikeley 
in Virginia towards those concerned in Bacon’s rebelhon, swayed the authorities 
of New England in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By the end 
of the year the contest was over in the southj upwards of two thousand Indians 
having been killed or taken. But some time elapsed before a peace could 
be arranged with the eastern tribes, whose haunts it was not so easy to reach. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAE ON THE INDIANS AND ^N THE 'COLONIES 

In this short war of hardly a year’s duration the Wampanoags and Nar- 
ragansets had suffered the fate of the Pequots. The work of conversion was 
now again renewed, and, after such overwhelming proofs of Christian supe- 
riority, with somewhat greater success. A second edition of the Indian Old 
Testament, which seems to have been more in demand than the New, was 
published in 1683, revised by Eliot, with the assistance of John Cotton, son 
of the “great Cotton,” and minister of Pl 3 miouth. The fragments of the 
subject tribes, broken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude virtues of 
their fathers, without acquiring the laborious industry of the whites. Many 
perished by enlisting in the military expeditions undertaken in future years 

S t Acadia and the West Indies. The Indians intermarried with the 
, and thus confirmed their degradation by associating themselves with 
another oppressed and unfortunate race. Gradually they dwindled away. 

On the side of the colonists the contest had also been very disastrous. 
Twelve or thirteen towns had been entirely ruined, and many others partially 
destroyed. Six hundred houses had been burned, near a tenth part of all 
in New England. Twelve captains and more than six himdred men in the 
prime of life had fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in mourn- 
ing. The pecuniary losses and expenses of the war were estimated at near 
a million of dollars. Massachusetts was burdened with a heai?y debt. No 
aid nor relief seems to have come from abroad, except a contribution from 
Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers by the war.^ 

Thus was the race of Massasoit requited for his long-continued friendship 
to the whites. The Mohegans had remained faithful to the English during 
the war. Rhode Island had participated in the sufferings of Massachusetts. 
The advance of the colonies m wealth and population was retarded a full 
half century. The eastern Indians, supplied with arms and encouraged by the 
French, continued in arms nearly two years longer, peace not being restored 
till April, 1678. 

NEW HAMPSHIEE RECEIVES A ROYAL GOVERNOR 

The expense of this war had been borne "by the colonies, without recourse 
to the mother country; and this was made a subject of reproach by the king’s 
ministers, as implying pride and insubordination. The project claims of 
Mason and Gorges wrui respect to New Hampshire and Maine were revived, 
and Edward Randolph, the agent of Mason, and an emissary from the privy 
council, was sent out to demand from Massachusetts the relinquishment of 
her jurisdiction over those colonies. He arrived m the summer of 1676, 
before Philip’s War was terminated; and the colonists thus found themselv^ 
compelled at the same time to defend themselves against the sovereign in 
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Englaad and the savages at their firesides. Stou^ton and Bulkeley were 
despatched as agents to England to support the interests of Ma^achi^tts. 
The result of the legal proceedings in England that the jurisdiction of 
Massachusette over New Hampshire cea^d ; but it was jireserved in Maine 
by an arrangement with the successful claimant. The Icing had offered to 
purchase Maine, m order to unite it with New Hampshire, and bestow both 
on his son, the duke of Monmouth; but before he had completed the bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the Gorges title for twelve hundred 
and Mty pounds; and they contmued to hold it, notwithstandmg the remon- 
strances of the king. 

The inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to rernain attached to 
Massachusetts; but they were compelled to submit and receive a royal gov- 
ernor, the first that ever exercised power in New England. The office was 
conferred on Edward Cranfield, who, like Randolph, was a rapacious adven- 
turer, intent on inakmg a fortune, by ur^g the claims of Mason to the soil, 
which the people' had purchased from others, and improved by their own 
labour. After mvolving himself in controversies and altercations writh the 
settlers and their legislative assembly, in which he was continually foiled, he 
finally solicited his own recall. Shortly after his departure. New Hamp^ire 
resumed her connection with Massachusetts, and retained it until the Bntidi 
revolution of 1688. 

MASSACHUSETTS ROBBED OF HER CHARTER (1683 A.D.) 

The enforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a source of contro- 
versy between Massachusetts and the crown. In order to compel obedience 
to these laws, a forfeiture of the charter was threatened; and the general 
court, after declaring that the Acts of Navigation were an invasion of their 
rights, so long as they were not represented in parliament, gave them legal 
force by an act of ffieir own. This preserved their consistency, and saved 
the charter for the time; but it was not long before the corrupt court of 
Charles II commenced the work of depnving the cities and corporate towns 
ot England of their charters, and Massachusetts could no longer hope to be 
roared. New agents were despatched to England, however, to avert the 
danger; but in 1683 a guo warranto was issued.* 

Thus tyranny triumphed, and the charter fell. This was the last effective 
act of Charles II relative to Massachusetts ; for before any new government 
could be settled, the monarch was dead. His death and that of the cWter 
were nearly contemporary. The accession of James II to the English throne 
took place in February, 1685. The condition of the colony had long awakened 
the gloomiest apprehensions. The worst fears seemed confirmed, therefore, 
when, before the death of Charles, it was reported that Kirke, the ferocious 
and detestable governor of Tangier, and infamous at a later date as the asso- 
ciate of Jeffreys, had been app 9 mted their governor. There were all the 
symptoms in the country of an expiring constitution. Several of the towns 
had refused to ^nd deputies to the general court, and little was transacted 
by that once active body. Resentment was shown towards those magistrates 
who had favoured the surrender of the charter. It was a belief to the people 
to find that Joseph Dudley was appointed president by the king, instead of 
Kirke. It was the substitution of a lesser evil for one mfinitely greater. 
The general court was then in session; a copy of his commisrion was pre- 
sented and read; and a reply was returned, complaining of its arbitrariness, 
and that the people were abridged of their liberties as Enghghmfin. 
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E^dolph served his writs of quo warranto against Rhode Iriand and 
Connecticut ; and the New England colonies, having lost the freedom which 
riiey had so long enjoyed, were destined to experience the ngours of a d^ot- 
ism the more galling from its contrast with their former liberties. 

At length the dreaded change came ; and in the depth of wmter to majest 3 r’s 
frigate Kingfisher arrived on the coast, and Sir Edmund Andros, a “poor 
knight of Guernsey," glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston as 
“captain-general and govemor-m-chief” of all New England, with “com- 
panies of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed" 
upon the colony, and_ “repeated menaces that some hundreds more were 
intended.” His commission, “more illegal and arbitrary than that of Dudley 
and Empson, granted by Henry VII," has been preserved, and its powers 
were sufficiently full and despotic.® But as this is not the first appearance 
of Andros in American history, we must go back and bring forward the story 
of New York and the other settlements wherein he first won notoriety, 


THE CAEEBR OP ANDROS IN NEW YORK 

By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 New York was restored to the 
English, as we have seen, and all other conquests made during the war returned 
to their former possessors. , The validity of his former charter being ques- 
tioned, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered him to 
govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or to assigns should estab- 
lish, and to administer justice according to the laws of England, allowing an 
appeal to the kiug in ^rson. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is singular that m 
neither of his charters was the brother of the king granted such extraordi- 
na^ rigjits and privileges as were conferred on Lord Baltimore. The duke 
of york'-retained the government of the colony, under this charter, unto he 
asdeuded'tihe throne of England as James H. 

Sir Edmxmd Andros was the first governor under the new charter, and he 
thus commenced a career which has ^ven him a conspicuous place in the 
annals of nearly every colony for the twenty years following. The duke had 
instructed Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to respect private 
rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the 
Dutch. But his choice of a governor was a most unhappy one. The same 
tyranny which afterwards characterised to administration in the New Eng- 
land colonies also marked his course here.» 

The country which, after the reconquest of the New Netherlands, was 
again conveyed to the duke of York included the New England frontier from 
the Kennebec to the St. Ckoix, extended continuously to Connecticut river, 
and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an 
attempt to consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhab- 
itants of the eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere 
to Connecticut. The charter certainly did not countenance their decision; 
and, unwilling to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York. 

Andros, with armed sloops, proceeded to Connecticut (July 9tib, 1675) to 
vindicate Ids jurisdiction as far as the river. On the fir^t alarm, William 
leet, tlie aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the church of 
Guilford, educated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hospitable 
even to regicides, convened the assembly (July lOtn, 1675). A prodamation 
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was tmanimoiBly voted, and forwarded by express to Bull, the captain of the 
company on whose firmness the independence of the httle colony rested. 
It arrived just as Andros, hoisting the king’s flag, demanded the surrender 
of Saybrook port. Immediately the English colours were raised within the 
fortress. Despairing of victory, Andros attempted persuasion.^ Having been 
allowed to land with his personal retinue, he ^umed authority, and in the 
king’s name ordered the duke’s patent, with his own commission, to be read. 
In wie king’s name, he was commanded to desist, and Andros was overawed 
by the fishermen and farmers who formed the colonial troops. Their procla- 
mation he called a slender affair, and an ill requital "for his intended kindness. 
The Saybrook militia, escorting him to his boat, saw him sail for Long Island, 

and Connecticut, resenting ^e aggres- 
sion, made a declaration of its wrongs, 
sealed it with its seal, and transmitted 
it to the nei^bouring plantations. 

In New York itself Andros was 
hardly more welcome than at Say- 
brook; for the obedient servant of 
the duke of York discouraged every 
mention of assemblies, and levied cus- 
toms without the consent of the people. 
But since the Puritans of Long Island 
daimed a representative government 
as an inalienable English birthright, 
and the whole population opposed the 
ruling system as a tyranny, the gov- 
ernor, who was personally free from 
vicious dispositions, advised his mas- 
ter to concede legislative franchises. 

James put his whole character into 
his icply to Andros (January 1st, 
1677), which is as follows : 

I cannot but suspect assemblies would be 
of dangerous consequence ; nothing being more 
Sib Edmund Andros known than the aptness of such bodies to as- 

( 1637 - 1714 ) mme to themselves many privileges, which 

prove destructive to, or very often disturb, the 
peace of government, when they are allowed 
Neither do I see any use for them. Things that need redress may be sure of finding i^ at 
the quarter sessions, or by the legal and ordinary ways, or, lastly, by appeals to myself. 
However, I shall be ready to consider of any proposal you shall send. 

In November, some months after the province of Sagadahoc, that is, 
Maine beyond the Kennebec, had been protected by a fort and a considerable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England; but he could not give wisdom to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to continue the 
duties which, at the surrender, had been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be added that 
the taxes were hardly three per cent, on imports, and really insuflicient to 
meet the expenses of the colony; while the claim to exercise prerogative in 
the church was 'abandoned, what was wanting to the happiness of the 
people ? Prompted by an exalted instinct, they demanded power to govern 
themselves. Discontent created a popular convention in 1681, and if ^e 
two Platts, Titus, Wood, and Wicks of Huntington, arbitrarily summoned 
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to New York, were still more arbitrarily tbrown into prison, the fixed pur^ 
pose of the yeomanry remained unshaken. 

The government of New York was quietly maintained over the settlements 
south and west of the Delaware, tUl they were granted to Penn ; over the 
Jerseys Andros claimed a paramount authority- We have seen the Quakers 
refer the contest for decision to an English commission. 


PROGRESS OF EAST NEW JERSEY; SCOTCH EMIGRATIONS 

In east New Jersey, Philip Carteret had, as the deputy of Sir George, 
resumed the government in 1675, and, gaimng popularity by postponing the 
payment of quit-rents, confirmed hberty of conscience witii representetive 
government. A direct trade with Engird, imencumbered by customs, was 
encouraged. The commerce of New York was endangered by the competi- 
tion ; and, (^regarding a second patent from the duke of York, Andros claimed 
that the ships of New Jersey should pay tribute at Manhattan. After long 
altercations, and_ the arrest of Carteret, terminated only by the honest verdict 
of a New York jury, Andros again entered New Jersey (June 2nd, 1680), to 
intimidate its assembly by the royal patent to the duke. 

The firmness of the legislature preserved the independence of New Jersey; 
the decision of Sir William Jones protected its people against arbitrary taxar 
tion; its prosperity s;prang from the miseries of Scotland. The trustees of 
Sir ^orge Carteret, tired of the burden of colonial property, e^osed their 

E rovince to sale; and the unappropriated domain, vdth jurisdiction over the 
ve thousand already planted on the soil, was purchased by an association 
of twelve Quakers, under the auspices of William Penn. Possession was 
soon taken by Thomas Eudyard in 1682, as governor or agent for the pur- 
chasers. Meantime the twjve, proprietors smected each a partner; and to 
the twenty-four, among whom was the timorous, cruel, imquitous Perth, 
afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and the amiable, learned, and ingenious 
Barclay, a new and latest patent of east New Jersey was granted by the 
duke of York (March 14th, 1683). From Scotland the largest emigration 
was expected; and to its people an argument was addressed in favour of 
removing to a country where there was room for a man to flourish without 
wrongm^ his neighbour. 

This IS the era at which east New Jersey, till now chiefly colonised from 
New En^and, became the asylum of Scottish Presbyterians. Who has not 
heard of the ruthless crimes by which the Stuarts attempted to plant Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, on the ruins of Calvinism, and extirpate the faith of a 
whole people ? Just after the grant of east New Jersey, a proclamation, unpar- 
alleled since the days when ilva drove the Netherlands into independence, 

E roscribed aU who had ever conomimed with rebels, and put twenty thousand 
ves at the mercy of informers. After the insurrection of Monmouth in 1684, 
the sanguinary excesses of despotic revenge were revived, ^bbets erected in 
villages to intimidate the people, and soldiers intrusted with the execution 
of the laws. Scarce a Presbyterian family in Scotland but was involved in 
proscriptions or penalties; the jails overflowed, and thmr tenants were sold 
as slaves to the plantations. 

The indemnity proclaimed on the accession of James II was an act of 
delusive clemency. Every day wretched fugitives were tried by a jury of 
soldiers, and executed in clusters on the hi^ways; women, fastened to stakes 
beneath the sea-mark, were drowned by tne rising tide; the dungeons were 
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crowded with men perishing for want of water and air. The inhumanity of 
tlifi government was barbarous; of the shoals transported to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the men marked by lopping off thdr 
ears. Is it strange that m any Scottish Presb 3 dierians of virtue, education, 
and courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious enthusiasm, 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common- 
wealth a permanent character? The country had for its governor the gentle 
Robert Barclay, whose merits as chief proprietary are attested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace ana happing of his colony. Thus 
the mixed character of New Jersey wrings from the different sources of its 
people. Piiritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soil. 

Everything breathed hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and 
his commisaoners. Th^ still struggled to levy a tax on the commerce of 
New Jersey, and at last to overthrow its indepaidence. The deciaon of 
Jones, which had for a season protected the commerce of New Jersey, roused 
tire merchants of New York. The legality of customs arbitrarily assessed 
was denied by the grmad jury; and Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a 
traitor against the king, for having encroached on the English liberties of 
New York. Without regard to the danger of the precedent. Dyer was seat 
for trial to England, where no accuser followed him . Meantime ships that 
entered Manhattan harbour visited no custom-house, and for a few short 
months the vision of free trade was realised. 


NEW TORE RECEIVES A CHARTER OF LIBERTIES; DONGAN GOVERNOR, (1688 A.D.) 

Thus ‘was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros returned to 
England; and the grand jury, the sheriff of Yorkshire, the provisional gov- 
ernor, the council, the co^ration of New York, all joined to entreat for the 
people a share in legislation. The duke of York was at the same time solic- 
ited by those about him iy) sell the territory. He demanded the advice of 
one who always advised honestly; and no sooner had the father of Pennsyl- 
vania, after a visit at New York, transmitted an account of the reforms which 
the province required, than, without delay, Colonel Thomas Dongan, a papist, 
came over as governor, with instructions to convoke a free legislature. At 
last, after long effort, on the 17th of October, 1683, about seventy years after 
Manhattan was first occupied, about thirty years after the demand of the 
popular convention by the Dutch, the representatives of the people met in 
assembly, and their self-established “charter of liberties” gave New York a 
iJace by the side of Virginia and Massachusetts. 

Supreme l^islative power [such was its dedaratiou] shall forever be aud reside in the 
governor, council, and people, met m general assembly Every beholder and freeman shall 
vote for representation without restramt. No freeman shall suffer but by judgment of Ms 
peers, and all trials shall be by a jury of twelve men. No tax shall be assessed, on any pretence 
■w^tever, but by the consent of the assembly. No seaman or soldier sha^ be quartered on the 
inhabitants against their ■will. No martial law shall exist No person professing faith in God 
by Jesus Christ, shall at any time be any ways disquieted or questioned for any difference of 
opmion. 

Thus did the eoDidon of different elements eliminate the intolerance and 
superstition of the early ^es of Puritanism.d \ 

The_ Dutch and Endish of the colony were from this time firmly com- 
pacted into one national body, and their union streng^ened by frequent inter- 
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marriage The next year, the long-disputed subject of the boundary between 
New York and Connecticut was amicably settled by a treaty with the pro- 
vincial authorities. 


TBEATT WITH THE ETVE NATIONS 

The administration of Dongan was chiefly distinguished by the attention 
which he bestowed upon Indian affairs, and especially his treaty with the 
Five Nations. This Indian confederacy has been so famous in the annals 
of our country that it 'v^ill be well here to consider its organization and early 
history. It had long existed in the neighbourhood of the colony, and indera 
claimed an origin derived from the remotest antiquity. Its members reckoned 
thepc^lves superior to all the rest of mankind, and a system of wise and 
politic measures had acqmred them a degree of power and importance never 
attained by any other of the North American tribes. They had adopted 
the Roman principle of incorporating the people of conquered nations with 
themselves, so that some of their wisest sachems and hardiest wamors were 
denved from defeated foes. Each nation had its separate republican con- 
stitution, in which official power and dignity were claimed only by age, procured 
only by merit, and retained only during the continuance of public esteem. 

They possessed to an unusual d^ee the Indian virtues of fortitude in 
the endurance of pain and strong attachment to liberty. All the neighbour- 
ing tribes paid tribute to them, and none could make war or peace without 
the consent of the Five Nations. In 1677 the confederacy possessed two 
thousand one hundred and fifty fighting men; and it is easily to be seen that 
a nation of this strength, with the boldness and hardihood of character which 
is always attributed to them, could hardly fail to render themselves formidable 
to the white settlers. 

The Five Nations were engaged in a war with the powerful tribe of the 
Adirondacks at the time the French first settled in Canada, and had driven 
their enemies before them; when Champlain, who conducted the French 
colony, joined the Adirondacks, and by superior conduct, and the use of fire- 
arms, defeated the Five Nations in several combats and greatly reduced their 
numners. The settlements of the Dutch on the Hudson river at this critical 
juncture furnished the Five Nations with a supply of arms and ammumtion, 
and thus enabled them to renew the war with so much spirit and determi- 
nation that they succeeded in completely annihilating the tribe of the Adiron- 
dacks. Hence onginated the hatred entertained by the confederacy against 
the French, and their grateful attactunent to the people of New York. 

In the winter of 1665 a party of French despatched against the Five 
Nations by Courcelles, the governor of Canada, lost their way amidst wastes of 
snow, and, after enduring extreme misery, arrived in the greatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Corlear, a Dutchman of some consideration, touched with 
compassion at their misfortunes, received them kindly, supplied them with 
provisions, and by employing influence and artifice with the Indians induced 
them to save their unfortunate enemies. Courcelles expressed much gratitude 
for Corlearis kindness, and the Indians never resented his benevolent stratagem. 
Peace was concluded between the French and Indians in 1667, and continued 
with little interruption until Colonel Dongan’s administration. 

The French, meantime, had advanced their settlements along the St. 
Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontenac, on the northwest bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jesuit priests were actively engaged among the Indians, 
giving them religious instruction, and acquiring an umuenoe by which many 
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of them were led to remain neutral, while the larger number became the 
auxiliaries of the French in time of war. Colonel Dorian soi^ht to ^tablish 
p^ce with his powerful neighbours, and in July, 1684, he, in conjunction 
with Lord EflSngham, governor of Virgmia, concluded with the Five Nations 
a definite ti;eaty of peace, embracing all the English settlements and all tribes 
in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchets, porre- 
sponding to the number of the English colonies, were solemnly buried in the 
earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably adhered to. De 
la Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the country of the Five Nations 
the same year; but famine and disease reduced his army, and he was com- 
pelled to sue for peace and return in disgrace. His successor, De Nouville, 
led a larger army mto the territory, but with no better success, being defeated 
with heavy loss. 

On the death of Charles 11, in 1685, the duke of York ascended the throne 
of England, with the title of James II. Tlie people of New York now solic- 
ited a new constitution, which had been promised them by the newly created 
Mng when he was as yet only duke of York; but, not ashamed to violate his 
former promises, he returned a calm refusal, having already detemuned to 
establish in New York the same arbitrary system which he designed for New 
England. The next year additional taxes were imposed, and the existence of 
a printing-press in the province was forbidden. The IVench ministers had 
the address to conclude with the king a treaty of neutrality for America, which 
proved highly disadvantageous for the colony, providing that neither party 
should give assistance to Indian tribes at war with the other. This did not 
prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their Indian adherents 
and the Five Nations; but it compelled the English to refrain from assist- 
mg these, their ancient allies. Such a change of treatment on the part of 
the proprietary produced a correspondmg change in the sentiments of the 
colonists, who now became turbulent and discontented.* 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NOETHERN COLONIES UNDBE ANDEOS 

With all his faults, James II had a strorg sentiment of English nationality; 
and in consolidating the northern colonies, he hoped to engage the energies 
of New England in defence of the whole English frontier. 

At last, as we have seen. Sir Edmund Andros, glittering in scarlet and 
lace, landed at Boston as governor of all New England (December 20th, 1686). 
How unlike Penn at New Castle I He was authorized to remove and appomt 
members of his council, and, with their consent, to make laws, lay taxes, 
and control the militia of the country. He was instructed to tolerate no 
prmtmg-press, to encourage Episcopacy, and to sustain authority by force. 
From New York came West as secretary ; and in the council four subservient 
members, of whom but one was a New England man, alone commanded his 
attention. The other members of the council formed a fruitless but united 
opposition. 

A series of measures followed, the most vexatious and tyrannical to which 
men of English descent were ever exposed: “The wicked walked on every 
side, and the vilest men were exalted,” said Cotton Mather .»» As agents of 
James 11, they established an arbitrary government; as men in office, they 
coveted large emoluments. The schools of learning, formerly so well taken 
care of, were allowed to go to decay. A town-meeting was allowed only for 
the choice of town officers. The vote by ballot was rejected. To a com- 
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mittee fr(Hn Lynn, Andros said plainly, “There is no such thing as a town 
in the whole country.” To assemble in town-meeting for deliberation was an 
act of sedition or a riot. None might leave the country without a special 
permit. Probate fees were increased almost twenty-fold. To the scrupulous 
Puritans, the idolatrous custom of laying the hand on the Bible, in taking an 
oath, operated as a widely-disfranchisu^ test. 

The Episcopal ^rvice had never yet been performed within Massachusetts 
Bay, except by the chaplain of the hated commission of 1665. Its (ky of 
liberty was come. Andros demanded one of the meetmg-houses for the 
church. The wrongs of a century crowded on the memories of the Puritans 
as they answered, “We cannot with a good conscience consent.” Goodman 



Whiphub House, Jpswich 

(Built m 1633 ad) ' 


Needham declared he would not ring' the bell ; but at the appointed hour 
the bell rang, March 25th, 1687, and m a Boston meeting-house the common 
prayer was read in a surplice. 

At the instance and with the special concurrence of James II, a tax of a 
peimy in the pound, and a poll-tax of twenty pence, with a subsequent increase 
of duties, were laid by Andros and bis council (March 3rd, 1687). The towns 
generally refused pajment Wilbore, of TauntoUj was imprisoned for '^ting 
a protest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wise, the minister 
who used to assert, “ Democracy is Chiist’s government in church and state,” 
advised resistance. “We have,” said he, “a good God and a go<^_king; 
we shall do well to stand to our privileges.” “You have no privilege,” 
answered one of the council, after the arraignment of Wise and the sdectmen, 
“you have no pnvilege left you but not to be sold as daves.” “Do you 
believe,” demanded Andros, “ Joe and Tom may tell the king what mtmey he 
may have ? ” The writ of habeas corpus was withheld. The prisoners pleaded 
Magna Charta. “Do not think,” replied one of the judges, “the laws of 
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Bagland follow you to the ends of the earth.'' And in his charge to the 
paoHed jury, Dudley spoke pla^y, "Worthy gentlemen, we expect a good 
TOidict from you." ^ The verdict foEowed; and after imprisonment came 
heavy fines and partial disfranchisements. 

' expression threatened the country wi& ruin; and the oppressors, quoting 
an opinion cunent among the mercantEe monopolists of England, answered 
without disguise, "It is not for his majesty's mterests you should thrive." 
Lynde, of Charlestown, produced an inefian deed. It was pronounced " worth 
no more than the scratch of a bear's paw." Lands were held, not by a feudal 
tenure, but imder grants from the general court to towns, and from towns 
to individuals. The town of Lynn produced its records ; they were slighted 
"as not worth a rush.'' Others pleaded possession and use of the land. 
"You take possession " it was answered, "for the king." The lands reserved 
for the poor, generally aU common lands, were appropriated by favourites; 
writs of intrusion were multiplied; and fees, amounting in some cases to 
one-fourth the value^ of an estate, were exacted for granting a patent to its 
o^er. A selected jury offered no rehef. "Our condition," said Danforth, 
"is Ettle inferior to absolute slavery"; and the people of Lyxm afterwards 
gave thanks to^ God for their escape from the worst of bondage. "The gov- 
ernor invaded Eberty jind property after such a manner," said the temperate 
Increase Mather, " as no man could say anything was his own." 


EHODB ISLAJjm, PROVIDENGB, AND CONNEC!TICUT LOSE THEIR LIBERTY (1687 A.D.) 

The jurisdiction of Andros ha^ from the first, comprehended aU New 
England. Against the charter of luhode Island a writ of quo warranto had 
been issued. The judgment against Massachusetts left no hope of protection 
from the courts, submissive to the royal wiE ; and the Quakers, acting under 
instructions from the towns, resolved not "to stand suit," but to appeal to 
the conscience of the king for the "privEeges and liberties granted by Charles 
II, of blessed memory." The colony of Rhode Island had cause to bless the 
memory of Charles II. Soon after the arrival of Andros, he demanded the 
surrender of the charter. Walter Clarke, the governor, insisted on waiting 
for "a fitter season." Repairing to Rhode Island, Andros dissolved its 
govemnent and broke its seal (Jpuary 12th, 1687) ; five of its citizens were 
appointed members of his councE; and a commission, irresponsible to the 
people, was substituted for the suspended system of freedom. 

In the autumn of the same year, Andros, attended by some of his councE, 
and by an armed guard, set forth for Connecticut (October 26th, 1687), to 
assume the government of that place. On the third writ of gwo warranto, 
the colony, in a petition to the king, asserted its charter^ rights, yet desired, 
in ^y event, rather to share the fortunes of Massachusetts than to be annexed 
to New York. Andros found the assembly in session (October 31st), and 
demanded the surrender of its charter. The brave Governor Treat pleaded 
earnestly for the cherished patent, which had been purchased by sacrifices and 
DMityraonas, and waa endeaxed by halcyon days. The shades of evening 
deswnded during the prolonged discu^on; am anxious crowd of farmers had 

g .th^d to witness the debate. The charter lay on the table. Of a sudden, 
e hghts we e:^guish'ed; and, as they were rekindled, the charter had 
disappeaied. WilEam Wads^ortiij of Hartford, stealing noiselessly through 
the opening crowd, <*nceiftled the precious parchment in the hollow of am o^, 
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which was older than the colony, and was long standing to confirm the tale^ 
Meantime, Andros a^umed the government, selected counseliors, and, demand- 
ing the records of Connecticut^ to the annals of its freedom set the word “ Finis.’' 

If Connecticut lost its liberties, the eastern frontier was depopulated- 
An expedition against the French establishments, wHch have left a name 
to Castin, roused the passions of the neighbouring India n s in 1688; and 
Andros, after a itiiort deference to the example of Penn, made a vain pursuit 
of a retreating enemy, who had for thdr powerful allies the i^vage forests 
and the inclement winter. Not long after the first excuraon to the east, in 
July, 1688, the whole seaboard from Maryland to the St. Croix was united 
in one extensive despotism. The entire 
dominion, of which Boston, the largest 
English town in the New World, was the 
papital, was abandoned to Andros, its 
governor-general^ and to Eandolph, its 
secretary, with his needy associates. But 
the impoverished country disappointed 
avarice. The eastern part of Maine had 
already been pillaged by agents, who 
had been— it is Randolph’s own state- 
ment — “ as arbitrary as the Grand Turk” ; 
and in New York also there was, as Ran- 
dolph expressed it, “little good to be 
done,” for its people “had been squeezed 
dry by Dongan.” But on the arrival of 
the new commission, Andros hastened to 
the south to supersede his hated rival, 
and assumed the government of New 
York and New Jersey. 

'The spirit which led forth the colonies 
of New England kept their liberties 
alive; in the general ^oom, the ministers 
preached sedition and planned resistance. 

Desperate measures were postponed, 
that one of the nodnisters might make 
an appeal to the king; and Increase Mather, escaping the vigilance' of 
Randolph, was already embarked on the dangerous mission for redresi^. 
But relief came from a revolution' of which the influence was to pervade the 
European world. 



Increase Matber 
(1639-1723) 


THE EEVOLUTION OF 1688 IN NEW ENGI/AND; ANDROS IMPRISONEB 

' > r * t , 

The great news of the invasion of England, the flight of James II, and 
the declaration of Prmce William of Orange reached Boston on the fourth 
day of April, 1689. The messenger was immediately imprisoned; but hi$ 
message could not be suppressed; and “the preachers had alr^y matured 
the evil design” of a revolution. For the events that follow' 1 were' “not a 
violent passion of the rabble, but a long-contrived piece of wickedness.’! 
“ There is a general buzzing among the people, great with expectation -of their 

P The tradition of the “ Charter Oak ” has caused histonaios some uneasinte. It seeras to 
apjjear first in TrumbuU^s»i history in 1797. That work is jTery reliable as a rule, {but the 
incident lacks all contemporary confirmation. While neither, improbable nor controvertible 
the tradition must be branded ** not proved,^n * ’ ' 
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oH charter, or toy know not wlxat” ; such was to ominous messs^ of Andros 
to Brockholt, with orders that to soldiers should be ready for action. 

-About nine o’dock of to morning of the 18th, just as George, to com- 
ihander of the Bose frigate, stepped on tore. Green and to Boston ship- 
carpenters gathered about mm and made him a prisoner. The town took the 
alarm. The royalist sheriff hastened to quiet the multitude, and the multitude 
poured him as their prisoner. The governor, with his creatures, resisted 
in eoundl, withdrew to the fort to desire a conference with the ministers 
and two or three more. The conference was declined. The old magistrates 
were rdnstated, as a council of safety ; the whole town rose in arms, “ with to 
most unanimous resolution that ever inspired a people”; and a declaration, 
read from to balcony, defended the insurrection as a duty to God and the 
country. 

The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, was, with his 
creatures, compiled to seek protection by submission; throu^ the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commisaon, he 
and his fellows were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. The 
Castle was taken; to frigate was mastered; to fortifications were occupied. 
How tould a new government be instituted? Town-meetings, before news 
had arrived of to proclamation of William and Mary, were held throughout 
to colony. Of fifty-four towns, forty certainly, probably more, voted to 
reassume the old charter. Representatives were chosen, and once more 
Massachusetts assembled in general court (May 22ndl. It is but a dhort 
ride from Boston to Plymouth. Already, on to 22nd of April, Nathanid 
Clark, the a^nt of Andros, was in jail, Hinckley resumed the government, 
and the children of to Pilgrims renewed the constitution which had been 
unanimously sigped in^ to Mayfower. But not one of the fathers of the 
qld colony remained alive. The days of the Pilgrims were over, and a new 
generation possessed the soil. 

I The royalists h^ pretended that “ the Qjiaker grandees ” of Rhode Island 
1^ imbibed nothing pf Quakerism but its. indifference to forms, and did not 
even desire a iteration of to charter. On May Day, their usual election 
day, the inhabitants and freemen poured into Newport; and the whole “ de- 
mocrade” publitod to to world their gratitude “to the good providence 
of God.” “We take it to be our duty” — ^thus they continue — “to lay hold 
of our former gradous privileges, in our charter contained.” And by a 
tmanimous vote to oflicers whom Andros had displaced were confirmed. 
For nine months there_ wm no acknowledged cMef magistrate. Did no one 
dare to assume responsibility ? All eyes turned to one of to old Antinomian 
exiles, the more than octogenarian, Henry BuU; and to fearless Quaker, 
true to to light within, employed the last glimmerings of life to restore to 
democratic charter^ of Rhode Island. Once more its free government is 
orgs^ed; its seal is renewed; the symbol, an anchor; the motto, “Hope.” 

The people of Connecticut spumed the government which Andros had 
appeanted and which they had always feared it was a sin to obey. The 
charter, discoloured, but not effaced, was taken from its hiding-place May 
9th, 1690; an assembly was convened; and in spite of the “F inis ” of Andros, 
new chapters were b^un in the records of freedom. Suffolk county, on Long 
Island, rejoined Connecticut. 

New York also shared the impulse, but with less unanimity. But the 
common people among the l^tch, led by Leisler and his son-m-law Milboume, 
insisted on jfroelaiming William the stadtholderking of England. As we shall 
see later, the peaceful inhabitants of New Jersey were left in a state of nature; 
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their old governments were dissolved; and, in the amplicity and freedom of 
thdr wilderness, they were secure in their-own innocence. Maryland had also 

S rfected a revolution, in which Protestant intolerance, as well as populftr 
lerty, had acted its part. 

Thus did a popular insurrection, beginning at Boston, extend to the 
Chesapeake and to the wilderness. This New mgland revolution ‘*made a 
great noise in the world.” Its object was Protestant liberty ; and William 
and Mary, the Protestant sovereigns, were proclaimed with rejoicings such as 
America had never before known in its intercourse with England. Could 
it be that Amenca was deceived in her confidence — ^that she had but sub- 
stituted the absolute sovereignty of parliament, which to her would prove 
the sovereignty of a commercim aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts? 
Boston was the centre of the revolution winch now spread to the Chesapeake ; 
in less than a century it would commence a revolution for humanity.'* 


leisler’s rebellion 

In 1687 Andros had been reappoiiited governor of New York, as we have 
seMi; and having a year before been appointed to the supreme command of 
New England, he remained at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
and committed the domestic government of New York to Nicholson, as 
lieutenant-governor. The appomtment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
the colony to the nei^bouring one, were measures particularly odious to 
the people. 

In July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with the French, a party of 
twelve hundred warriors made a sudden descent on Montreal, burned and 
sacked the town, killed one tHousand of the inhabitants, carried away a number 
of prisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to their 'own coun- 
try, with the loss of only three of theur number. Had the English’ followed 
up this success of their ^ies, all Canada might have been easily conqu^ed ; 
a single vigorous act on the part of the English colonies would have sufficed 
to terminate forever the rivalry of France and England in this quarto? fflf 
the world. 

Meantime, the discontent of the people of New York had greatly inerealsed, 
and the news of the accession of ’William and Mary, and the successful insur- 
rection at Boston, served to heighten it. Still it might have subsided without 
any violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local authorities of 
New York indicated a hesitation to comply with the general revolution of 
feeling in the colony. The lieutenant-governor and his council refrained from 
proclaiming 'William and Mary, and sent a haughty letter to General Brlsui- 
slreet, at Boston, demanding the immediate release of Andros. The 'more 
prudent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the issue, which 
must inevitably have been in favour of the new sovereigns; but the more 
numerous body of the people apprehended some craft from Nidiolson and 
his associates in office, and, forming a party, th^ placed at its head Jacob 
Leisler, a •man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and very narrow 
capacity. He had already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
which he had imported, and alleged that there was no le^timate government 
in the colony. 

Nicholson having begun to make preparations for defence against a foreign 
invasion (June, 1689), Leisler took command of some trained bands, marchfeti 
to to fort, took possesaon, and expressed his determination to hold it until 
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4e(^ion of the sovereigos should be Imown. He despatched a mes^ger 
(to Kjug William, and succeeded in interesting the government at Boston in 
ihis, favour. The report being raised that an English fleet was approaching 
to assist the insurgents, all classes in New York immediately jomed the 
party of Leider; while Nicholson, fearful of sharing the fate of Andros, fled 
,to England. Soon after Leisler’s assumption of power, a letter came from 
the British ministry, directed “ to such as for the time take care for adminis- 
terii^ the laws of the province,” and giving authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Eegarding this as addressed to himself, Leisler 
assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed his own executive 
council. ■ A convention composed of deputies from the several towns and 
distdcte assembled at New York, and adopted various regulations for the 
•tmwrary government of the province. 

, But these proceedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Lon^ Island solicited Connecticut to annex their insular settle- 
ments to its jurisdiction, while a number of gentlemen, jealous of ti.e elevar 
tion of a man of infmor rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, 
seized the fort there, dedaxing that they held it for King William, and ffis- 
avowed all connection -vrith Leisler. James Milboume, later a son-in-law of 
Leisler, was despatched to Albany to disloc^e them. They gave up the fort 
to him and retired to the neighbouring colonies; and Leisler, to revenge him- 
self for their defection, confiscated their estates. The colonists of New York 
were thus unhappily divided, and ammosity and malignity existed between 
.the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, however, exhibited no symp- 
toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were divided between the two 
parties, auid no blood was shed by either during the continuance of the con- 
troversy. The miseries of foreign war and hostile mvasion were now unhappily 
added to the calamity of interiial dissensions * . 

1 < The condition of the French in Canada had been suddenly raised from 
tiip brink of ruin to a state of comparative security by the arrival of a strong 
Ueinfoircement from the parent state, under a skilful and active old general, 
(fount' de Frontenac, who nowa^umed the command of the French settlement, 
and sj^dily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He effected a treaty 
of neutrality with the Five Nations, and then despatched a body of Frencn 
and Indians against New York, in the depth of winter. This party wandered 
for twenty-two days through deserts rendered trackle^ by the mow, when 
approachmg the village of Schenectady (February 8th, 1690), benumbed, 
famished, and fatiOTed, they sent forward a messenger to deliver to the 
inhabitants their submiation as prisoners of war. But arrivmg at a late hour 
<rf an inclement night, and finding that the inhabitants were all in bed, with- 
out Sven the precaution of a public watch, they determined to massacre the 
people from whom they were just before about to implore mercy. The inhab- 
itants rushed from their beds as the saya^ war-whoop burst upon their ears, 
and at their doors met the murderers with uplifted tomahawk. The light of 
the burning village, which was soon fired by the Indians, disclosed the help- 
less inhabitants to the savages, who, frantic with slaughter, cut down all 
who fell in their way. Six^ perished in that dreadful ni^t; of those who 
attempted to escape by flight, twenty-five lost their limbs from the severity 
of tihe season; while -a few made thefo perilous sway to Albany through a 
violent snow-storm * 

In 1690 Leisler took a step which .Fiske® calls “a memorable event in 
^erican history.” He called together the first congress of American colo- 
nies, May 1st, to prepare offensive and defenave measures against the ^ench 
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in Canada. Though the southern colonies declined to take part,'Massachu-J 
setts, Plymouth, Connectiout, and Maryland joined New York, but ih&y had, 
no general to match the genius of Frontenac.® The army proceeded as far as 
to the head of Lake Champlain, whence they were obliged to return for want 
of boats to convey them farther. To co-operate with them, a fleet of iJiirty 
vessels, under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
and, landmg troops, made an attack upon Quebec; but the garrison was toO' 
strong for mm, and the enterprise was abandoned. 

LeMePs me^enger to Emg W lUiam was graciously received by his majesty ; 
but the representations of Nicholson mduced the king to make no express 
recognition of LeMer’s authoritv; and in August, 1689, Henry Sloughter was> 
appomted Governor of New York » Xieisler refused to surrenderthe fortto one 
of the governor’s officers who reached New York before him, anda conflict took, 
place in which some blood was died. When the governor himsfelf arrived, 
Leisler vainly endeavored to secure tenns, but after a short delay was seized, 
together with some of his adherents.® . ( . . • I > : 

The prisoners, eight in number, were promptly arraigned before a special} 
court constituted for the purpose by an ordinance, and having inveterate- 
royalists as judg^. Six of the inferior insurgents made their defence, weret 
convicted of high treason, and were reprieved. Leisler and Milboume denied' 
to the governor the power to institute a tribunal for judging his predecessor,- 
and they appealed to the king. • On their refusal to plead, they were con- 
demned- of high treason' as mutes, and sentenced to death. Slou^terj, -in a 
time of excitonent, assented ^ to the vote of the council that leisler and 
Milboume diould be executed. “ The house, according to their opinion ^ven, 
did approve of what his excellency and council had done.” 

Accordingly, on the next day (May 16th), amidst a drenching rain, Leisler, 
parting from his wife, Alice, and his numerous family, was with ms son-in-law, 
Milboume, led to the gallows. Both acknowledged the errors which they had 
committed “ through i^orance and jealous fear, throu^ rashness and passion, 
through misinformation and misconstmction” ; in other respects they asserted 
their iUnocence, which their blamele^ private lives confiixned. “Weep not 
for us, who are .departing to our God”— ^hese were Leisler’s wof^ to his 
oppressed friends — “ but weep for yourselves, that remain behind in misery 
and vexation”; adding, as the handkerchief was bound round his fare, “L 
hope these eyes shall see our Lord Jesus in heaven.” Milboume e^cl^imed,' 
“ I die for the king and (jueen, and the Protestant religion in which- 1 waa 
bom and bred. Father, into thy hands I commend rny spirit.” - _ - 

The appeal to the king, which had not been permitted during their lives, 
was made by Leisler’s son; and though the committee of lords of trade 
reported that the forms of law had not been broken, the estates of "the 
deceased” were restored to their families. Dissatisfied with this imperfect 
redress, the friends of Leisler persevered till an act of parliament, strenuoudy 
but vainly opposed by Dudley, reversed the attainder in 1695; ' - 

Thus fell Leisler and Milboume, victims to party spirit. The event 
stmek deep into the public mind . Long afterwards, their friend?, whom! a 
royalist of that d^ described as “the meaner sort of the inhabitants,”' and 
who were distinguished always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration,, 
for opposition to the doctrine of l^tiomcy, formed a powerful and ul^timately 
a successful party. The rashness and incompetency of Lrisler were forgotten 

[> Ad. old traditioD tells that Slou^tet -would Dot sigD -the death wansDt -aatil had 
beeD Eoade druak by eDeiDies whom- tyianiliet had leDdered implaeahle. There is 

DO proof for or against the tradition.]’ ' . . . 
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in ^^(topatiiy lor tibe' judiciaJ murder by which he fell; and the principles 
which he dpheld, thou^ his opponents might rail at eqmility of suffrage, and 
demand for the man oi wealth as many votes as he hdd estates, necessarily 
became the principles of the colony. 

Of Easier, John Fiske says: “In spite of his blunders and his failure, in 
spite of the violence and fanaticism which stain his record, Leisler stands as 
one of the early representatives of ideas since recognised as wholesome and 
statesmanlike. Moreover, the name of the man who called together the first 
congress of American colonies must always be pronounced with respect.”® 

There existed in the province no party which would sacrifice colonial free- 
dom. Even t^ le^slature, eomijosed of the deadly enenoies of Leisler, 
asserted the ri^t to a repr^entative government, and to En^sh liberties, 
to be inherent in the people, and not a consequence of the royal favour. This 
aht received the' veto of King William. 

The administration of Slou^ter, thus tragically begun, marks the final 
abandonment in New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and the complete 
introduction of English law. The acts of the assembly which solicited the 
execution of Leisler, by one of which all previous laws were repealed, stand 
first 'in the series of New York statutes, the basis of the existing code. The 
king placed his veto on a statute declaring the ri^t of the inhabitants to 
participate, through an assembly, in the enactment of all laws, and claiming 
all the privileges of the English Bill of Bi^ts ; but, in practice, an assembly 
became henceforth an essential part of the political S 3 ^tem of New York. 
Yet, by voting a revenue for a term of years, and allowing payments from 
tihe'treasury.only on the governor’s warrant, that oflicer was rendered, to a 
certain extent, independent of the assembly, and was thus mabled to exer- 
cise a-j^werful influence on the politics of the province.* 


TEBATY WITH THE PIVB NATIONS 

In July, 1691, Slou^ter’s short administration was terminated by his 
sudden death. The only act of any benefit to the province was the renewal 
of the treaty with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confirm it 
by calling it into exercise. Major Schuyler advanced against Montreal at the 
head' of three hundred Mohawks. No very decisive action took place, but 
the expe(htion served to rouse the spirit of the Indian allies, who continued 
an irregular warfare on the French during the winter. These continued 
adults so exasmrated Count Frontenac that he condemned to the most 
cruel death tw'o Mohawk warriors who had fallen into his hands. 

Colonel Fletcher succeeded Sloughter as governor of New York in 1692. 
He was a brave and active soldier, but avaricious and passionate. He was 
governed by the superior ioformation and advice of Schuyler in affairs per- 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Fletcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and rdi^on of tiie 
colonial inhabitants, and remove as far as possible the indications of its 
Dutch origin. At two sucbesave meetings of the assembly he recommended 
to them to provide for the establishment English schoolmasters and clergy- 
men in the province, and in a subsequent sesaon they in part complied 
with this recommendation. But having refused an amendment added by the 
council, ^ving to, the governor the , power of rejection or refusal, Fletcher 
was so enraged that he commanded 'their immediate attendance on his pres- 
ence, and in an angry speech prorogued them to the next year. The Peace 
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of Ryswick, wMcli took place in 1697, gave repose to the cdonies, but left 
the Five Nations exposed to the hostilities of the French. Count Frontenao 
prepared to_ direct ms whole force against them, and was only prevented from 
executing his purpose by the energy and decision of the earl of Bellamont, 
who had succeeded Fletcher in the government of the colony in 1698. This 
governor supplied the Five Nations with munitions to defend themselves 
against the French, and by a well-timed threat to Count Frontenac suo- 
ceeded in effecting a treaty of peace with him soon after. 

Lord Bellamont was instructed to put an end to piracy, which under 
Fletcher had increased to an alarming extent along the American coasts, 
and the government having declined to fumidi the necessary naval force, 
the governor united with Lord Chancellor Summers, the duke of Shrewsbury, 
and some others in a private undertaking against it. A vessel of war was 
fitted out and placed in command of one william IQdd,i who was represented 
as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquainted with the persons and 
haunts of the pirates. He received a commission as a privateer, with directions 
to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to Lord Bellamont. 
But instead of attacking the pirates, it was alleged that he formed a new con- 
tract with his crew, turned pirate himself, and became the most infamous 
and successful of them all. .Mter continuing his depredations for three years, 
he burned his ship, and returned to Boston, where he -was seized and sent to 
Endand for trial. His crime was punidied capitally in May, 1701, and the 
notlemen who had procured his commission were chaiged with participating 
in Ms crimes and sharing his plimders. But no exertions of thdr enemies 
could fix the imputation upon them, as at every examination Kidd declared 
them [and Mmself] innocent. 

Lord Bellamont’^ administration was terminated by his death, in 1701. 
Heiwas succeeded by Lord Combury, grandson of the great chancellor Claren- 
don, but not possessed of one of the virtues of Ms ancestor, being mean, 

S fiigate, and imprincipled. Combury was a violent supporter of the anti- 
slerian faction. He was also an overstrenuous advocate for the estab- 
lished church, and persecuted with great severity the members of other 
denominations. The assembly having raised several sums of money for public 
purposes, and intrusted the expenditure of it to Mm as governor, he appr<> 
printed most of it to his own private use. He also ran in debt with the citi- 
zens of the province, and evaded pajnnent by the privileges of his oflice. 
Bfis frequent acts of violence and misconduct so disgusted the people that in 
1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey petitioned Queen Anne to 
remove him. She accordingly superseded his commission the next year by 
the appointment of Lord Lovelace to succeed him. Combury was immedi- 
ately seized by Ms creditors in the colony and thrust into prison, where he 
remained until the death of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, entitled 
him to buy his liberation. He then returned to England, and died in 1723. 
The administration of Lovelace was of brief duration, and distinguished by 
no remarkable occurrence. It was terminated by his sudden death, when 
General Robert Hunter was appointed to succeed him. 

The new governor arrived in the colony in 1710, bringing out with him 

[s Thou^ Captain Eidd lias become a -very proverb for piracy, be maintained that he 
had never captured a ship that was not under hostile French colours, except once or twice 
•when his crew -were starving and overpo'wered him Berthold Femow p indeed says, "To-day 
the justice •which •was meted out to Eidd mi^t hardly be called justice; for it seems ques- 
tionable if he had ever been guilty of piracy.” He seems to have been sacrificed m an effort 
•to ■rhi'tewash the noblemen •who commissioned him. The treasure he is said to have buried 
'las kept bis memory mysteriously fascinating.] 
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nearly th,ousaiid Gennans, a part of whom setlied in New York, and 
the remainder in Pennsylvania. The assembly had obtained permission from 
J^ueen Anne, during the former administration, to appoint their own treasurer 
in ease of special appropriations. This ri^t was the cause of frequent and 
un^tisfactory disputes with the governor, who prorogued the assembly on 
thtir refusal to admit an amendment of a money bill, proposed by the council, 
and at thdr next session dissolved them. Extensive preparations were made 
in 1709 for an attack upon the Frendi in Canada; but the promised assistance 
from En^and not arriving, the enterprise was abandoned. Two years after, 
the project was resumed, and an unsuccessful attempt was made against 
Quebec. [In July, 1711, a fleet commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
carrying seven thousand troops, sailed from Boston, but several ships were 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss of a thousand lives, and the 
fl^t retired.] The assembly passed several bills to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and the council persisting in amending them, another con- 
test ensued between the two homes; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the same act was repeated. The people at length became 
weary of this contention, and at the next election took care to dioose members 
who were known to be favourable to the governor; in consequence of which 
the utmost harmony^ and a cordial co-operation existed between the two 
branches of the colonial government for a period of ■'everal years. 

In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, and the duties of his office 
were discharged by Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the council, until 
the arrival of William Burnet. He was well apprised of the danger to be 
apprehended from the French upon the northwestern frontier, and soon pene- 
trated their des^n of forming a line of posts from the St. Lawrence to the 
Missisrippi. He erected a fort at Oswego on Lake Ontario, in hopes of defeat- 
ing thdr design. But the French were not thus to be foiled. They erected 
•Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and another fortification at 
Niagara, commanding the entrance into it; they also launched two vessels 
upon the lake. Burnet privately assembled the sachems of the Five Nations, 
and having represented to them the transactions of the French at Niagara, 
they besought succour from the English against the governor of Canada, who, 
said they, “encroaches on our land and builds thereon.” This favourable 
opportunity was seized on by the governor to procure from them a deed 
surrendOTing their country to his majesty, to be protected for thrar use, and 
confirming their grant of 1701. 

The assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov- 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of the people at 
being so long without the exercise of their elective rights induced him to 
dissolve it. 

Burnet, being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, was suc- 
ceeded at New York by Colonel John Montgomery, whose short administrar 
tion was not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 1731, when 
Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the council, became acting governor. 
His administration was feeble and inefficient, and during its continuance the 
French erected at Grown Point, witlnn the acknowledged boundaries of the 
En#sh colonies, a fortification which served as a rallying-point for hostile 
Inmans. 

William Cosby, who succeeded Rip Van Dam, was at first a very popular 
governor; but having attacked the liberty of the press by instigating the 
prosecution of Joto Zenger, the printer of a newspaper, for pumishing an 
article derogatory to bis majesty’s government, be lost the favour and coH’* 
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fid^ce of the people. _ Zenger was ably defended by Andrew Hamilton, an . 
Client lawyer of Philadelphia, and acquitted by an impartial jury. For 
this valuable service the magistrates of the dty of New York presented Mr. 
Hamilton the freedom of their corporation in a gold box.* 

Cosby having died suddenly in 1735, while these disputes were still raging, 
George Clarke, whom succesave suspensions had made senior councillor, 
claimed to fill, in that capacity^ the vacant chair. The opposition maintainea 
that Van Dam, whose suspension had never been confirmed in England, was 
still senior councillor, and, as such, entitled to the place of acting governor. 
Both Van Dam and Clarke assumed authonty and issued orders; and so 
exasperated were parties, that it was only the two independent companies 
m garrison at New York that prevented them from actually ccxming to blows. 

Confirmed in the temporary administration by the arrival of a royal in- 
struction, and shortly after appointed lieutenant-governor, Clarke endeav- 
oured to accommodate matters by callmg a new assembly. But the delegates 
would grant a revenue only for one year — a policy to which, thenceforward* 
they firmly adhered. 


THE BLOODT DELUSION IN NEW TOEE (1741 A-D.) ' 

In April, 1741, the city of New York became the scene of a miel and bloody 
delusion, less notorious but not less lamentable than the Salem witchcraft. 
That city now contained some nine or ten thousand inhabitants, of whom 
twelve or fifteen hundred were slaves. Nine fires in rapid succession, most of 
them, however, merely the burning of chimneys, produced a perfect insanity 
of terror. An indented servant woman purchased her hberty and secured 
a reward of £100 by pretending to give information of a plot formed by a 
low tavern-keeper, her master, and tmee negroes to bum the city and murder' 
the whites. This story was confirmed and amplified by an Irish prostitute con- 
victed of a robbery, who, to recommend herself to mercy, reluctantly turned 
informer. Numerous arrests had been already made among the slaves and 
free blacks. Many others followed. The eight lawyers who then composed 
the bar of New York all asristed by turns on behalf of the prosecution. The 
prisoners, who had no counsel, weio tried and convicted upon most msufiBcient 
evidence. The lawyers vied with each other in heaping all sorts of abuse 
on their heads, and CJhief-Justice Delancey, in passing sentence, vied with 
the lawyers. Many confessed to save their lives, and then accused others. 
Thirteen unhappy convicts were burned at the stake, ei^teen were hanged, 
and seventy-one transported. 

The war and the religious excitement then prevailing tended to inflame 
the yet hot prejudices against Catholics. A non-juring smoohnaster, accused 
of being a Catholic priest in disguise, and of stimulatmg the negroes to bum 
the city by promises of absolution, was condemned and executed. Glutted 
with blood and their fright appeased, the citizens began at last to recover 
their senses. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
judicial murders. 

In a last effort “ to recall the del^ates of New York to their duty,” CJaxke, 
the lieutenant-governor, addressed the assembly in an historical discourse, 
in which he traced the progress of their encroachments. He concluded by 
pressing the grant of a standmg revenue as the only means of remoring a 
jealousy which for some years had obtained in En^and, “that the plantations 
Are not without thou^ts of throwing off their dependence.” The assembly, 
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in a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
oflScial abuses they had been gradually miven into their present position. 
As to independence, they took it upon themselves to vouch that not one 
person in the province had any such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necesrity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the assembly 
chose to make. 

The same poUey was adopted by Clarke's successor, George Clinton, an 
admiral in the navy, a younger son of the earl of Lmcoln — ^that same family 
so intimately connected with the early settlement of Massachusetts — and 
father, also, of a future commander-in-chief of the British armies m America, 
Shortly after Clinton’s arrival (August, 1743) the assembly passed an act 
limiting its own eidstence and that of future assembhes to seven years. 

The Six Nations still retained the right to traverse the great valley west 
of the Blue Eidge. Just at this inopportune moment some of their parties 
came into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of Virginia, who had 
penetrated into that valley. Hostilities with the Six Nations, now that war 
was threatened with France, might prove veiy dangerous, and Clinton hastened 
to secure the friendship of these ancient allies by liberal presents; for which 
purpose, in conjunction with commissioners from New England, he held a 
treaty at Albany. The commissioners assembled on this occasion proposed 
to Chnton an association of the five northern colonies for mutual defence. But 
the New York assembly, in hopes to secure the same neutrality enjoyed during 
the previous war, declmed this proposal. The difficulties between Virginia 
and the Six Nations were soon mter settled in a treaty, made at Lancaster, 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, and in which, in con- 
sideration of £^, the Six Nations relinquished all their title, as the Virginians 
claimed, though the Indians did not so understand it, to the whole valley of 
the Ohio. While the western frontier was thus secured. New England received 
intimation of the breaking out of the expected war with Prance. * 


NEW JERSET, 1682-1738 

To the “twenty-four proprietors” of east New Jersey, the duke of York, 
as we have seen, had made his third and last grant of East Jersey, bearing 
date March 14th, 1682, From this period, owing to the number of proprietors 
and the frequent tranters and subdivisions of shares, so much confusion was 
introduced mto the titles of lands and uncertainty as to the nghts of govern- 
ment, that both the Jerseys were in a continual state of disturbance and disor- 
der, until 1702, when the proprietors, wearied with contention, surrendered their 
rights of government to the crown of England. Queen Aime reunited the 
two divisions under the old name of New Jersey, and appointed Lord Combury 
governor, who also exercised authority over New York. But Lord Combury, 
instead of promoting imanimity, basely abetted the animosities; and from 
the period of his appointment till his dismissal from office, the history of 
New Jersey consists of little else than a detail of his contests with the colonial 
assemblies, and exhibits the resolution with which they opposed his arbitrary 
proceedings, his partial distribution of justice, and fraudulent misapplication 
of the public money. After repeated complaints, the queen yielded to the 
universal indignation, and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord Lovelace 

In 1738 the inhabitants of New Jersey, by petition to the king, desired 
that they might in future have a separate governor. Their request was 
granted, and the office was first conferred on Lewis Morris, esquire, under 
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whom the colonists enjoyed peace and prosperity. The population now 
amounted to forty thousand. In the same year the college called Nassau 
Hall was founded at Pnnceton. 

The situation of New Jersey, remote from the Canada border, gave it a 

S lete exemption from the direful calamities of Indian and IVench warfare 
afflicted the northern colonies; while the Indian tribes in the nei^bour- 
hood, whom they alwa^ treated with mildn^ and hospitality, were ever 
willing to cultivate a friendly relation with the Europeans. This province 
finished no further materials for history of any importance till it united 
with the other colonies m the great struggle for national independence. In 
this later period of her history it will be seen that New Jersey more tTia.Ti 
compensated for the immunity which she had previously enjoyed by becoming 
the theatre of hostile operations dunng tiie most dark and distressing period 
of the war. In these perilous times her patriotism was put to the severest test, 
and was ever found to be of the true temper, daring and cndTiri ng all things 
with heroic self-sacrifice,* 


PHOdjAMA-TION OF WILLIAM AND MAST IN MASSACHUSETTS; RELBASli! OF 

ANDROS 

A little more than a month from the overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from England arrived at Boston (May 26th, 1689) with news of the 
proclamation of William and Mary. This was jo 3 dul mtelligence to the body 
of the people. The magistrates were at once relieved from their fears, for the 
revolution in the Old World justified that in the New. Three days later 
the proclamation was publmed wnth unusual ceremony. A week later 
the representatives of the several towns upon a new choice met at Boston. 
The representatives urged the unconditional resumption of the charter, 
declaring that they could not act in anything until this was conceded. It 
was finally adopted, and it was resolved that all the laws in force May 
12th, 1686, should be continued until further orders. 

The first advices from England were somewhat encouraging, and hope 
revived. But subsequent despatches were much less favourable. These let- 
ters did not reach Boston until late in the year, and meanwhile a scheme 
was devised for the escape of Andros, who succeeded in outwitting his guards 
near midnight, and fled to Newport, Rhode Island, where he was again ap- 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight days, returned to the castle. The 
arrival of the king’s orders and the placing a strong guard at the castle stopped 
further attempts; the old government was confirmed, and the obedience of 
the people required; and, after orders had been passed to that effect, at the 
first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against Dudley the 
resentment of the people was deep and determined. 

As it was probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effect his hberation, and as affairs in the colony were yet in an unsettled 
state, the general court concluded to send additional agents to join Mr. Mather 
and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Elisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes, two of the 
assistants, were selected for that purpose. 

But the papers containing the charges against the prisoners not bdng 
signed by the proper authorities, advantage was artfully taken of this defect 
to quash further proceedings. Sir Robert Sawyer declaimed against the 
colony, and Sir John Somers and other lords spoke in its defence. Sir 
Edmund and the rest were discharged; his majesty approved, ^e decision of 
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the cotmcil ; the matter was ordered to be fully dismissed. Both Andros and 
Bandolph presented chaises against the colony — the former censuring &e 
pdople for the subversion of his government and the insurrection in wHch 
tih?y had engaged, and the latter complaining of irregularities in trade since 
Hxdse events transpired, but all these charges were fully anppered, to the 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. ThiK the instruments of 
tyranny escaped unharmed, and to complete the work of intrigue and duplicity 
Sir Edmund obtained the government of VirginiSj where he conducted himseE 
prudently; Mr. Dudley was appointed chief justice of New York, and Ran- 
dolph received an appomtment in the West Indies. It is probable that ail 
of them learned wisdom from misfortunes. 


THE PEOVINCB CHAETEH OP MASSACHUSETTS BAT (1602 A.D.) 

From the dispotition of the next parliament nothing favourable to New 
England was expected; and, having failed in procuring a writ of error in 
judgment, to be brought out of chancery into the court of king’s baich, all 
hopes of the restoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 
apphcation was made for a new grant. 

'It had been evident for some time that William, and his ministers had 
resolved to erect a new government in Massachusetts, which was to be known 
as the province of the Massachusetts Bay. The first draft of a charter 
was objected to by the agents because of its limitation of the powers of the 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was 
^0 objected to; whereupon the agents were informed that “they must not 
consider themselves as plenipotentiari^ from a foreign state, and that if, they 
were unwiUing to submit to the pleasure of the king, his majesty would settle 
the country without them, and they might take what would foUow.” Noth- 
ing remained, therefore, but to decide whether they would submit, or con- 
tinue without a charter and at the mercy of the king. Mather, concluding 
that all parties would be best conciliated by submission, wisely assumed the 
responsibility of consenting to the adoption of the charter as reported, and 
to him the nomination of oflSicers was left. 

By the terms of this new charter (October 7th, 1691), the territories of 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Maine, with a tract farther east, were united 
into one jurisdiction, whose officers were to consist of a governor, a deputy 
governor, and a secretary appointed by the king, and twenty-eight coun- 
cillors chosen by the people. A general court was to be holden annually, on 
the last Wednesday in May, and at such other times as the governor saw fit, 
and each town was authonsed to choose two deputies to represent them in 
this court The choice of these deputies was conceded to all freeholders having 
an estate of the value of £40 sterling, or land 3 delding an income of at least 
forty shillings per annum, and every deputy was to take the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the crown. All residents of the province and their chil dren 
w^ entitled to the, liberties of natural-bom subjects, and hberty of con- 
science was secured to all but papists. To the governor was given a negative 
upon all laws_ enacted by the general court; without his consent in writing 
none were valid ; and all receiving his sanction were to be transmitted to the 
Iring for approval, and if rejected at any time within three years were to be 
of no effect. _ The governor was empowered to erect courts, levy taxes, con- 
vene the militia, carry on war, exercise martial law, with the consent of the 
council, and erect and furnish all requisite forts. 
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Such was the province charter of 1692 — ^a far different instrument from 
the colonial charter of 1629. That charter effected a thorough revolution in 
the coimtry. The form of government, the powers of the people, and the 
enthe foundation and objects of the body politic were placed upon a new 
basis, and the dependence of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How 
far these changes were of benefit to the country remains to be seen. 

It was on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Phips arrived 
at Boston as the first governor of the new province. 


THE WXrCHCEAPT DELUSION AT HALTBM (1692 A.D.) 

No event probably in the whole history of New England has furnished 

S ounds for more serious chaises affecting the character of the people than 
e witchcraft delusion, as it has been commonly termed; an episode of 
thrilling and melancholy interest, impressing the mind with a vivid sense of 
the evils of superstition, and the unhappy consequences which flow from that 
morbid excitement of the passion for the marvellous which seems to have 
had its cycles of recurrence from the earliest period to the present time. ^ But 
the belief in witchcraft was by no means confined to America, nor was it the 
indigenous growth of &e soil of New England. Long before the settlement 
of the country, all nations, civilised and uncivilised, gave more or less cre- 
dence to marvellous tales of ^osts and witches « 

Thwaites emphasises the antiquity of witdi persecutions, ‘"pie witch- 
craft craze at Salem is commonly thou^t to have been a legitimate out- 
growth of the gloomy religion of the Puritans. It was, however, but one of 
tiiose panics of fear which during several centuries periodically swept over 
ciriOised lands. In the twelfth century thousands of persons in Europe were 
sacrificed because the people believed them to be witches, in league with the 
devil, and with the power to ride throu^ the air and vex humanity in many 
occult ways. Pope Innocent VIII commanded (1484) that witches be anrested, 
and hundreds of odd and repulsive old womoi were burned or hanged in con- 
sequence. From King John down to 1712 innoceait lives were constantly 
sacrificed in England on this charge; in the year 1661 alone, one hundred and 
twenty were hanged there. It was therefore no new frenzy that broke out 
in Massachusetts.” 

The introduction of Christianity had not eradicated these opinions, for 
the writings of the fathers abound in allusions to the doctrine of possessions. 
In the dare ages superstition ^ held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Reformation were the mists which had brooded over the mind wholly dispers^. 
No spell had been found sufficiently potent to exorcise the delusions which 
had seized upon ah. “He that will needs perswade himself that there are 
no witches,” says Gaule,« “would as faine be pemraded that ihere is no 
devill; and he that can already beleeve that there is no devill, will ere long 
beleeve that there is no God.” Hence “every old woman with a wrinkled 

[J Bgdeston, indeed, referring to the remarks of Sprengel « on the increase of d^onism 
after the Reformation, notes that " Luther mherited the traditions of the humble class from 
which he sprang, and set the first Protestant example of extreme faith in witchcraft, bemting 
the medic^ men who traced diseases to natural causey most of which he himself attributed 
to the devil He advised that an afflicted child should oe cast mto the nver Muld^ and com- 
plained afterwards that he was not obeyed. After the Reformation melancholy and hysterical 
women could no longer relieve their morbid sense of culpability by a mentonous pdgri^ge. 
Perhaps this sort of faith cure was the greatest benefit of the old rehgion lost by the Lutheran 
revolution. Puritanism sometimes drove such bram-sick creatures to stark madness. *"] 
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face, a furr’d brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking 
voyce, or a scolding tongue, having a ru^ed coate on her back, a skull cap 
on her head, a spindle in her hand, and a dog or cat by her side,” was not 
only “sus^cted, but pronounced for a witch.” The young and the beautiful 
—the bewitchere of modem times — ^were rarely accused, but every_ town or 
village had its two or three old women who were charged with laming men, 
killing catde, and destrosnng children Nay, even a hare could not suddenly 
spring from a hedge, or an “ugly weasel” run through one’s yard, or a “fowle 
great catte” appear in the bam, but it was suspected as a mtch. “A big 
or a boyl, a wart or a wen, a push or a pile, a sear or a scabbe, an issue or 
an ulcer,” were “palpable witches markes,” and “every new disease, notable 
acddent, mirable of nature, rarity of art, and strange work or just judgment 
of Gk)d,” was, says Qaule, “accounted for no other but an act or effect of 
witchcraft.” 

Hence En^nd, in the seventeenth century, and every other nation of 
Europe, believed in the agency of evil spirits, and, guided by the statute of 
Moses — “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” Exodus xxii, 18 — ^the penal 
code of every state recognised the existence and the criminality of witch- 
craft; persons suspected as witches or wizards were frequently tried, con- 
demned, and executed; and the most eminent judges, as Sir Matthew Hale, 
distinguished for his learning as well as for his piety, sided with the multitude, 
and passed sentence of death upon the accused Commerce with the devil, 
indeed, was an article of faith firmly embedded in the popular belief; ana 
thousands were ready to testify that they had caught ^impses of Satan and 
his allies. 

The earliest trial for witchcraft in Massachusetts occurred June 16th, 
1648, when Margaret Jones was charged with this crime, found guilty, and 
executed. The year previous there was an execution at Hartford for witch- 
craft. During a period of forty years there were sunilar instances in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut [as that of Mrs. Ann Hibbins, executed at Boston 
in 1655]. Under the administration of Andros, however, a case occurred 
which seems to have been the precursor of the delusion which soon after 
spread so widely. A child about thirteen years of age, the daughter of John 
Goodwin, charged a laundress residing in her father’s family with having 
stolen some linen. The mother of tl^ laundress, “Goody Glover,” an illiter- 
ate Irish woman, and a Catholic withal, repelled the accusation, and gave 
Goodwin’s daughter “harsh language,” soon after which she fell into fits, 
which were said to have “something diabolical in them.” A sister and two 
brothers of the girl, the youngest but five years old, “followed her example,” 
and the infection spread until the excitement was general. Weird faces and 
gAnt goblins haunted the imagination of many a nttle one, as the life-blood 
curdled with horror in its vdns; and trembling crones began to deliberate 
upon the propriety of nailing horseshoes to the door-posts to preserve them 
from the enchantments of ew spirits. The evidences of bewitchment were 
such as were usually adduced. According to the eye-witness Lawson,* “ some- 
times they would be deaf, then dumb, then b lind ; and sometimes all these 
disorders together would come upon them. Their tongues wotfid be drawn 
down their throats, then pulled out upon thdbr chins. Their jaws, necks, 
shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear to be dislocated, and 
they would make most piteous outcries of burnings, of being cut with loaives, 
beat, etc., and the marks of woimds were afterwards to be seen.” 

The ministers of Boston, Cotton Mather, Willard, Allen, and Moody, with 
Symmes of Charlestown, anxious to investigate the case,“ kept a day of fast- 
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ing and prayer at the troubled house,” and with such success that “the 
youngest cmld made no more complaints”; upon which the magistrates 
mterposed.® 

The magistrates, William Stoughton being one of the judgesj and all holding 
commissions exclusively from the English king, and being irresponsible to 
the people of Massachusetts, with a “ vigour” wmch the united ministers com- 
mended as “just,” made “a discovery of the wicked instrument of the devil.” 
The culprit was evidently the wild Irish woman of a strange tongue. Goodwin,* 
who made the complaint, “ had no proof that could have done her any hurt” ; 
but “the scandalous old hag,” whom some thought “crazed in her intellect- 
uals,” was bewildered, and made strange answers, which were taken as con- 
fessions. It was plain the prisoner was a Roman Catholic; she had never 
learned the Lord’s Prayer in English; she could repeat the paternoster 
fluently enough, but not quite correctly; so the ministers and Goodwin’s 
family had the satisf^tion of getting her condemned as a witch, and exeeuted- 
“ Here,” it was proclaimed, “ was food for faith.” 

By a series of experiments, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
various languages. Cotton Mather » satisfled hhnself, “ by trials of their capac- 
ity, that devils are well skilled in languages, and understand Latin and Greek, 
and even Hebrew”; though he fell “upon one inferior Indian language which 
the daemons did not seen! so well to understand.” The vanity of Cotton 
Mather was further gratiSed, for the bewitched ^1 would say that the demons 
could not enter Hs study, and that his own person was shielded by God against 
blows from the evil spirits. 

The revolution in New England seemed to open once more a career to 
the ambition of ministers. The rapid progress of free inquiry was alarming. 
“There are multitudes of Sadducees in our day,” sighed Cotton Mather.® 
“A devil, in the apprehension of these mighty acute philosophers, is no more 
than a quality or a distemper.” “We mall come,” he adds, “to have no 
dhrist but a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind.” “ Men counted 
^ it wisdom to credit nothing but what they see and feel. They never saw any 
witches, therefore there are none.” “How much,” add the ministers of 
Boston and Charlestown, “how much this fond opinion has gotten groxmd 
is awfully observable.” “Witchcraft,” shouted Cotton Mather from the pul- 
pit, “is the most nefandous high treason against the Majesty on high. A 
witch is not to be endured in heaven or on earth.” The Discourse of Cotton 
Mather was therefore printed, with a copious narrative of the recent case of 
witchcraft. The story was conflrmed by Goodwin, and recommended by 
all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer to atheism, proving 
clearly that “ there is both a God and a devil, and witchcraft.” This book, 
thus prepared and, recommended, and destined to have a wide circulation, 
was printed in 1689, and distributed through New England. Unhappily, it 
gained fredi power from England, where it was “ published by Richard Baxter,” 
who declared the evidence strong enough to convince all but “a very obdurate 
Sadducee.” In Salem village, now Danvers, there had been, between Samuel 
Parris, the minister, and a part of his people, a strife so bitter that it had even 
attracted the attention of the general court. The delusion of witchcraft would 

f ive opportuiuties of terrible vengeance. In the family of Samuel Parris, 
is daughter, a child of nine years, and lus niece, a girl of less than twelve, 
began to have strange caprices; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who 
had practised some wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was 
scourged by Parris, her master, into confessing herself a witch. March 11th, 
1692, the ministers of the nei^bourhood held at the afflicted house a day 
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of fastii^ and prayer; and the little children became the most conspicuous 
personages in Salem. Of a sudden, the opportunity of fame, of wMch the 
love is not the exclusive infirmity of noble minds, was placed within the reach 
of persons of the coaraest mould, and the ambition of notoriety recruited the 
little company of the possessed. There existed no motive to hang Tituba: 
she was saved as a living witness to the reahty of witchcraft ; and Sarah Good, 
a poor woman, of a melancholic temperament, was the first person selected 
for accusation. As the affair proceeded, and the accounts of the witnesses 
appeared as if taken from his own writings, Mather’s boundless vanity gloried 
in “the assault of the evil angels upon the country, as a particular defiance 
unto himself.” Parris, moved by personal malice as well as by blind zeal, 
“stifled the accusations of some” — such is the testimony of the people of his 
own village — and at the same time “vigilantly promoting the accusation of 
others,” was, says Calef,® “the begbner and procurer of the sore afiaictions 
to Salem village and the country.” 

The deputy governor and five other magistrates went to Salem (April 
11th). It was a great day; sever^ ministers were present. Parris ofllciated; 
and, by his own record, it is plain that he himself elicited every accusation. 
Exammatiions and commitments multiplied. It had been hinted that con- 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last, Deliverance Hobbs owned every- 
thing that was asked of her, and was left unharmed. The gallows was to 
be set up, not for those who professed themselves witches but for those who 
rebuked the delusion. 

A court of oyer and terminer was instituted by ordinance, and Stoughton 
appointed by the gov^or and council its cMef judge; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salem, making its first experiment on Bridget 
Bishop, a poor and friendly old woman. The fact of the witchcraft was 
assumed as “notorious.” The poor creature had a preternatural excrescence 
in her flesh; “she gave a look towards the great and spacious meeting-house 
of Salem” — ^it is Cotton Mather who records this — “ and immediately a ^mon, 
invisibly entering the house, tore down a part of it.” On the 10th of June, 
protesting her innocence, die wm hanged. 

Of the ma^trates at that time, not one held office by the suffrage of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in its origin^ as in its character, 
had no sanction but an extraordinary and an illegal commission, and Stoughton, 
the chief judge, a partisan of Andros, had been rejected by the people of 
Massachusetts. The responsibility of the tragedy, far from attaching to the 
pfeople of the colony, rests with the very few, hardly five or six, in whose hflnHf) 
the tranation state of the government left, for a season, unlinoited influence. 
Into the interior of the colony the delusion did not spread at aU. 

K the confessions were contradictory, ff witnesses uttered apparent 
falsehoods, “the devil,”^the judges would say, “takes away their memory 
and imposes on their brain.” And who now .would dare to be skeptical — who 
would disbelieve confessors ? Besides, there were other evidences. A callous 
spot was the mark of the devil; did age or amazement refuse to ^ed tears; 
were threats after a quarrel followed by the death of cattle or other harm; 
did an error occur in repeating the Lord’s Prayer ; were deeds of great physical 
steen^ performed — ^these all were 'signs of witchcraft ^ In some 
the i^enomena of somnambulism would appear to have been exhibited, and 
“the afflicted, out of their fits, knew nothing of what they cfld or fi«ld in 
them.” 

‘j P One very neat woman walked miles over dirty roads without showing any mud. “I 
Mwn to be drabbled,* she said, and she was hanged for her deanhness. — 
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Again, on a new sesaon (Augui^ 3rd), six were arraigned, and all were con- 
victed. Among the witnesses against Martha Carrier the mother saw her own 
children. Her two sons refused to perjure themselves till they h^ been tied 
neck and heels so long that the blood was ready to gush from them. The con- 
fesaon of her daughter, a child of seven years old, is stDl preserved. The 
aged Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the evidence of Margaret Jacobs, 
hxs granddaughter. “Through the magistrates’ threatenings and my own 
vile heart” — ^thus she wrote to her father — “ I have confessed things contrary 
to my conscience and knowledge. But oh ! the terrors of a wounded con- 
smence, who can bear ?” And ^e confessed the whole truth before the magis- 
trates. The magistrates refused their belief, and, confining her for trial, 
proceeded to hang her grandfather. 

These five were condemned on the 3rd, and hanged on the 19th of August; 
pregnancy reprieved Elizataeth Procter. To hang a minister as a mtch was 
a novelty; but George Burroughs denied absolutely that there was, or could 
be, such a thing as witchcraft, in the current sense. This opinion wounded, 
the self-love of the judges, for it made them the accusers and judicial mur-' 
derers of the innocent. On the ladder. Burroughs cleared Ms innocence 
by an earnest speech, repeating the Lord’s Prayer composedly and exactly, 
and with a ferVency that astonished. Cotton Mather, on horseback among, 
the crowd, addressed the people, cavilling at the ordination of Burroughs, 
as though he had been no true minister, insisting on his guilt, and hinting 
tWt the devil could sometimes a^ume tne appearance of an angel of fight; 
and the hanging proceeded. 

Meantime, the confessions of the "witches began to be directed against the 
Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. The court still had 
work to do. On the 9th, six women were condemned, and more convictions 
followed. Giles Cory, the octogenarian, seeing that all were convicted, refused 
to plead, and was condemned to be pressed to death. The horrid sentence, 
a barbarous usage of English law, never again followed in the colonies, was' 
executed forthwith. On the 22nd of September e^ht persons were led to 
the gallows. Of these, Samuel Wardwell had confessed, and was safe; but,' 
from shame and penitence, he retracted his confession, and speaking the truth 
boldly, he was hanged, not for -witchcraft, but for denying -witchcraft. “ There 
hang eight firebrands of hell,” said Noyes, the minister of Salem, pointiig; 
to the bodies swinging on the gallows. 

Already twenty persons had been put to death for -witchcraft; fifty-five 
had been tortured or terrified into penitent confessions. With accusations, 
confessions increased; -with confessions, new accusations.^ The jails were 
full. It was also observed that no one of the condemned confes^g witchcraft 
had been hanged. No one that confessed and retracted a confession had 
escaped either hanging or imprisonment for trial. No one of the condemned 
who asserted innocence, even if one of the -witnesses confessed perjury, or the 
foreman of the jury acknowledged the error of the verdict, escaped the gallows. 
Favouritism was sho-wn fix listening to accusations, which were turned amde 
from friends or partisans. If a man began a career as a -witch-hunter, and, 
becoming convinced of the imposture, declmed the service, he was accused 
and hanged. Witnesses con-victed of perjury were cautioned, and permitted 
stiU to swear away the lives of others. It was certain people had been tempted 
to become accusers by promise of favour. Yet the zeal of Stoughton was 
unabated, and the arbitrary court adjourned to the first Tuesday m November. 


P Uphamy says that several hundreds were thrown in prison.] 
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Cotton Mather, still eager “to lift to a standard against the infernal enemy,” 
had prepared his narrative of the Tr <»wiers of the Invwbh World, in the desi^ 
of promoting “a pious thankfulness to God for justice being so far executed 
among us.” ^ 

This called forth a reply from Robert Calef,® a dear-headed, fearle® ma^ 
who, by the weapons of reason and ridicule, overcme and put to flight, in 
an astonishin^y short time, both witches and devils. It was in vam that 
Cotton Mather denoimced mm as “a coal from hell” ; the sentiment of the 
people went with him; and though a circular from Harvard College agned 
by the president, Increase Mather, solicited from all the min i s ters of the 
neighbourhood a return of the apparitions, possessions, enchantinents,_ md 
all extraordinary things, wherein the existdice and agency of the inviable 
world is more sensibly demonstrated, the next ten years produced scarcely 
five returns. The iu'dsible world was indeed becoming really so; and as is 
alwa 3 ra the case, the superstition, when it ceased to be credited, lost its power 
of delusion.* 

Before the court reassembled the spell was broken. The wife of Mr. 
Hale, of Beverley, was among the accused; intinuations had been thrown out 
a^plnst Mr. Willard, the excment pastor of the South church in Boston, and 
Ito. Deane, of Andover; and even the wife of Sir William Phips did not escape 
suspicion. Under these circumstances the revulsion was electrical. If mere 
accusations were in themselves plenary proofs of guilt, then might the best 
fall; and, in this view, was it not time to incpiire whether the whole subject 
was not open to doubt ? A large share of credit is due to the people of Andover, 
who openly remonstrated against the doings of the tribunals (October 18th). 
“We know not,” say they, “who can think himself safe, if the accusations of 
children, and others under diabolical influence, shall be received against per- 
sons of good fame.” Nor was this remonstrance ill-timed, for a large number 
of the inhabitants of Andover had been accused. 

It is to the credit of the people that no tumultuous modes of redress 
were adopted, and that they aid not retaliate upon their accusers, meeting 
violence with violence. And the result vindicated their wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salem, six women of Andover, at once renouncmg 
• their confessions, did not scruple to treat the whole affair as a frightful delu- 
sion; and of the presentments against those who were still in prison, the 
grand ju^ dismissed more than half without hesitation; and if they found 
bills against a few, they were all acquitted upon trial except three of the 
worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and recommended to 
mercy. In Calef’s® words, “such a gaol ddivery was made this court as h^ 
never been known at ‘any other time in New England.” As the excitement 
subsided, the prominent actors in the terrible tragedy began to reflect, and 
a few made public acknowledgment of their error.* 

“Judge SevraH,” says E^eston, “at a general fast, handed up to the 
minister to be read a humble confession, and stood while it vras read. He 
annually kept a private day of humiliation. Honour to his memory! ^ The 
twelve jurymen also signed an affecting paper askmg to be forgiven. Cotton 

t 

P Holmes && says* '*1 find these entnes in Sewall's manuscnpt diary, Apnl 11th, 1692* 'Went 
to Salem, where m the meeting-house the persons accused of witchcraft were examined; was 
a very great assembly; ’twas awfull to see how the afflicted persons were agitated.' But m 
margin is wntten with a tremulous hand, probably on a subsequent review, the lamentmg 
Latin interjection, * Vos, v(b, vob ' Deer 24th [1696] Sam recites to me m Latm, Matt. 12 
from the 6th to the end of the 12th v. The seventh verse did awfully brmg to my the 
Salem Trajedie.'”] 
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Mather never acknowledged himself wror^ in this or any other matter. From 
the tame it became impopular he speaks of the witchcraft trials in a far-away 
manner, as if they were wholly the work'of someone else. He was never 
forgiven, and probably never ought to have been.”*’ 

Some have spoken of this whole affair in terms of contempt; others have 
unsparin^y denounced its participants; very few have considered the subject 
calmly and dispassionately, or given due credit to the honesty of the parties. 
It was an unhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said with truth that the 
ddusion was less extend.ve, and caused less suffering, in New Fkigland than 
in Old; for there the belidf in witchcraft prevailed imtil the middle of the 
dghteenth century, and persons were hanged, or otherwise put to death, as 
witches, long after such executions had ceased in America.® 

“The declaration,” says E^leston, “of Qnef-Justice Parker, in 1712, liiat 
if any suppo^d witch should thereafter die in the dangerous ordeal, tho^ 
who put her into the water would be held guilty of winul murder, is com." 
monly said to have put an end to the rare sport of baiting old women in 
England; but according to Hutchioson, it appears to have been still in vogue 
some years later. A man.was ^swam for a wizard’ in Suffolk, England, as 
late as 1826.”*’ 


THE GOVEENOESHIPS OP PHEPS, BBLLAMONT, AND DUDLEY; THE EIGID CODE 

r 

In 1694 Sir William Phips, who was a man of choleric temper, having 
got into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and afterwards with the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflicted personal chastisement and 
then committed to prison, was recalled to England to account for his conduct, 
where he died shortly after his arrival. The general court petitioned parliar 
ment that he might not be removed. The ean of Bellarhont [Bellomont] was 
appointed his successor; but his arrival being delayed, Stou^ton admin- 
istered the government for several years. 

The treatjr which had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquid 
had not remained unbroken; during the awful witch-delusion the horrors of 
Indian warfare were renewed. 

In 1699 the earl of Bellamont arrived in Boston from New York. Neither 
Udier, the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, who fled to Boston in 
alarm for his life, nor his successor, Partridge, who, being a ship-carpenter, 
had the merit of introducing into mat province a profitable timber-trade to 
Portugal, nor the proprietary. Alien, who presently assumed the government, 
were more successful than Cranfield had been in extorting quit-rents from the 
settlers of that sturdy little province. And New Hampsmre, now included 
under Bellamont’s commission, continued for the next forty years to have 
the same governors as Massachusetts, though generally a lieutenant-governor 
was at the head of the administration. 

On the death of Lord Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
receiving the “apostate” Joseph Dudley, the friend of the hated Andro^ as 
governor, he having obtained the appointment throu^ the influence of Cot- 
ton Matner. The popular party, they who had opposed the tyranny of 
Andros, now set themselves in opposition to the new governor, and refused to 
comply with the royal instructions, which required them to fix permanentijr 
the salaries of the governor and crown officers. Although “a sprit of lati- 
tudinarianism” jvas gradually narrowing the boimds of the theocratic power 
m Massachusetts, still her code retained most of its rigid enactments. It was 
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sfciH forbidden travel, work, or play on the Sabbath,” and constables 
and tithingmen were commanded to prevent all persons from swimming in 
the waters, all unnecessary and unreasonable walkmg in the streets or fields, 
keeping open of shops, or following secular occasions or recreations on the 
evenir^ preceding the Lord's Day, or on any part of the day or evening 
following.” ^ ^ . 

Atheism and blasphemy, under which was included the denying that any 
of the canonical books of Scripture were the inspired word of God, were 
punished with six months’ imprisonment, setting in the pillory, whipping, 
boring through the tongue with a red-hot iron, sitting on the gallows with a 
rope round the neck, or any two of these punishments, at the discretion of 
the court. Adultery was punished by the guilty parties being set on the 
gallows with a rope round their necks, and on their way thence to the jail 
to be seveMy flogged, not exceeding forty stripes, and ever after to wear the 
■capital letter A, of two inches long, cut out of cloth of a contrary colour to 
their clothes, and sewed upon their upper garments on the outside of their 
arm or on iheir back in public view, and if caught mthout this to^ be liable 
to fifteen stripes. This extraordinary mode of punishment has, it will be 
remembered, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter « 

The territory of Massachusetts had been by the charter of 1692 vastly 
enlarged. On the south, it embraced Plymouth colony and the Elizabeth 
Islands; on the east, it included Marne and all beyond it to the Atlantic; on 
the north, it was described as swept by the St. Lawrence — the fatal gift of a 
wilderness, for the conquest and defence of which Massachusetts expended 
more treasure and lost more of her sons than all the English contmental 
colonies b^des.^ 
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CaaEAPTER VI 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 

[1689-1763 A.©] 


The conquest of Canada was an event of momentous consequence 
in Amencan nistory It changed the political aspect of the con- 
tinent, prepared a way for the independence of the British colonies, 
rescued the vast tracte of the interior from the rule of military des- 
]^tism, and gave them, eventually, to the keeping of an omered 
democracy. Yet to the red natives of the soil its results were wholly 
disastrous. Could the French have maintained their ground, the 
ruin of the Indian tribes might long have been postponed; but the 
victory of Quebec was the signal of their swift decline Thenceforth 
they were destined to melt and vanish before the advancing waves of 
Anglo-American power, which now rolled westward unchecked and 
unopposed. They saw the danger, and, led by^ a great and danng 
champion, stru^Ied fiercely to avert it The history of that epoch 
is crowded with scenes of tragic interest, with noarvcls of suffenng and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance. — ^F rancts PABKMAKr.& 


Fraijce and England were early competitors in the American seas. Their 
hereditary hatred, which had existed for centuries, had been deepened and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion increased &eir 
animosity. They were rivals in the Old World and rivals in the lfewj rivals 
in the East Indies and rivals in the West ; rivals in Airica and rivals in Eu- 
rope; rivals in politics, in commerce, and the arts; rivals in ambition for con- 
quest and supremacy. Each sought its own aggrandisement at the ex^nse 
of &e other ; each claimed to be superior to the other in the elements of national 
glory and the appliances of national strength. The gayety of the fonner 
was ha contrast with the gravity and sobriety of the latter. The impetuosity 
of the one was the counterpart to the coolness and cautiousness of the other. 
Tone, instead of softening, had hardened their prejudices, and for a century 
and a half from Ihe date of the establidament of the first Trench colony at 
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the north, the two nations, with but slight interruptions, were constantly 
in the attitude of opposition and defiance. 

hlnglaad, without doubt, preceded France in. the career of discovery^ and 
the voyage of the Cabots gave to the former her claims to the regions visited 
by their vessels. But the interval which elapsed between the voyage of the 
Cabots (1497) and the earliest authenticated voyage of the French (1504) 
was exceedingly brief, and the two nations, if not contemporaries, were 
equals in the race. Prance succeeded, even before Engird, in setting a 
cmony to the north, and the foundations of Quebec were laid before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims and before settlement of Boston. In consequence 
of this rivalry of England and iSance, the colonies at the north were Mily 
involved in difficulties and contentions, and these difficulties increased as 
the conflict of interests brought them into collision. Hence before the con- 
federacy of 1643, apprdiensions of hostilities were entertained in Mass^ 
chusetts, and from that date to the union of the colomes of Pl 3 unouth and 
Massachusetts in 1692, these apprehensions continued to disturb the people, 
and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on the part of the English to uproot 
their rivals and ffiive them from their possessions. 

If New England was the “key of America,” New France inight, with 
equal propriety, claim to be the lock; for Canada, with the chain of fresh- 
water lakes bordering upon its territory^ opened a co mm u n ication with the 
^tant West; and the Jesuit missionaiies, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, and 
Hennepin, by their explorations on the Mississippi, the “Father of Watera 
brought the vast region watered by that stream and its ^butanes under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, and backed all Britidi America with a cordon of 
military posts, hovering upon the outskirts of the northern settlements 
with their savage allies, greatly to the alann of the English, who were exposed 
to their depredations, and from whose incursions they could defend them- 
selves only by an expenditure of money and strength which impoveridied 
them in their weakness and imperilled their safety. 

Behold, then, the two nations, rivals for centuries, upon the eve of a fresh 
stru^le upon the new field of action. Acadia and Canada were wrested from 
the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restored by the 
Treaty of 'St. Germain, March 29th, 1654. Acadia was again conquered under 
the commonwealth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda was subsequently 
restored in 1667. Under Charles II the conquest of Canada was a second 
time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise prevented its success. 
AgaiUj under James II, in 1686, a third attempt for its conquest was made, 
but with a li^e want of success. The accession of William of Orange to the 
English throne, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal for a new war with France, 
growing out of a “root of enmity,” which Marlborough described as “irre- 
concilable to the government and the religion” of Great Britain, and on 
the occurrence of this war a fourth expedition to Canada was projected, 
which was attended with important results « 


THE BACKGEOTIND OP BUBOPBAN WARS (1688-1763 A.B.) 

The names of the “Palatinate War,” the “War of the Spani^ Succes- 
sion,” the “War of the Austrian Succession,” and the “Seven Yeara’ War” 
do not sv^gest American history, and many a reader, even &oi;«h inform^ 
above the average, would say that these subjects have nothing American in 
them. Yet they are the true titles of great conflicts m which the New World 
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was vitally concerned, thou^ it calls them by other names. To the European 
historian, the colonial branches of these wars were mere reverberations in 
the distance, and of only the faintest importance. He dismisses them in 
a few lines, ^d the American historian is likely to return the compliment, 
magnify the importance of the frontier colonial drirmishes, and dismiss in 
a few Imes the great continental wars. This in spite of the fact that peace 
was alwayn made and broken at the European capitals, and the colonists 
were not consulted in the division of spoil. On occarion, as in the case of 
Iiouisburg, the English government mi^t even ignore the actual conquests 
of the colonists and restore them to the enemy. 

The right balance of the events about to be described can be establidied 
only by a study of the history of Europe of this period. In the earlier vol- 
umes of this work, devoted to England, France, Spain, and Holland, the 
accounts of these stru^les are more fully treatea, and reference diould be 
made to them, but a bnef sketch of European politics m this place will avojd 
some confuaon, and serve as a backgroimd in perspective. We shall, fOT 
simplicitsr’s sake, group all these wars in one sketch, and then revert to meir, 
American details in new sequence. 

In 1688 France was the chief power in the world. Louis XIV had at that 
date absorbed mto his own hands an absolute control nevdr equalled, save 
perhaps by Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terrorised all Europe by his 
projects of aggrandisement and provoked coalition after coalition against 
him; like Napoleon, he carried his glory to the point of collapse, and at his 
death found a national decline noticeably under wayi Louis XIV seems to 
have sincerely believed in that sublime egotism, the divine right of kings. 
He cried, “The state is myself” (JJitat, &est men), and proceeded to act upon 
the outrageous assumption that his whims and his selfish schemes were not 
merely the welfare of his people, but the desires and plans of an all-wise 
Deity. His intense Catholicism encouraged him in this bigotry and m his 
backward step, the renewal of the persecutions from which the Huguenots 
had been relieved by Henry of Navarre’s Edict of Nantes in 1698. Louis had 
gradually succeeded in making France a great naval power, and Duquesne 
had defeated the combined Spanish and Dutch fleets. 

Now he found that William of Orange, doubly his enemy as an old warrior 
and as a Protestant, had been called to England by a presumptuous paxliar 
ment as a substitute for the sacred and Catholic king James H, who was 
deposed Three years before (1686) William had succeeded in forming the 
League of Augsburg against Louis, who now found that even the pope and 
Catholic Spain feared him still more than they feared Protestantism. Sur- 
rounded by the enemies he had accumulated, Louis decided on getting the 
advantage of beginning the inevitable war. For point of attack he chose 
not Holland, but that part of Germany called the Palatinate. It offered the 
feeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation But meanwhile this 
so-called “War of the Palatinate” gave William of Orange his chance to 
enter England, take up the sceptre, and bind Great Britain also mto the League 
of Augsburg. As later, in the times of the Revolution and of Napoleon, 
France found herself encircled by enemies. Then, as later, she fought them 
all magnificently, though the final exhaustion of blood, money, and enthusi- 
asm was unavoidable. France kept from four to six hu§e armies in the 
field, and a great fleet on the sea, a fleet which, under Tourville, defeated the 
English-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head, while Jean Bart preyed on English 
commerce. Louis set the fugitive James II down in Ireland, whence William 
drove him by his victory at the Boyne. Louis’ genoral, Luxembourg, won a 
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■victory at Fleurus in the Netherlands, and another general, Catinat, defeated 
the League at Staffarda, in Italy; Louis himself took Mons and Namur by 
«ege. But in 1692, trusting that half the English fleet would desert to James 
n, Louis sent Admiral Tourville into a great defeat at Cape La Hogue. 
This gave England the naval power again. From this moment loanee began 
to tire and to count the cost. Occasional victories could not revive her &an. 
Louis, after making a secret and advantageous ah^ce, found himself ready 
to accept the two treaties of Ryswiek m 1697, by which, though he lost 
nothing out Ms pains, he had to restore all his conquests. _ 

I While these colossal events were taking place, America was imdergoing 
what is locally known as “Bong William’s War” (1689-1697). _ The religious 
feuds between the French and English colonies were always bitter, and even 
in the times of 1776 many Americans vrere scandalised at taking the French 
as allies, preferring to risk independence rather than a heterodox conibina- 
tion. In fcng William’s War, then, that bitterest of all enthuriasms, reUgious 
sectarianism, found a bloody vent. The Indians tided with the more friendly 
Ftench, and the horrors of savagery were added to the e'vils of what we euphe- 
mistically call “tivilised warfare.” This conflict, wMch is described at length 
in, the following pages, ended simultaneously with the continental war at the 
Treaty of Ryswiek. 

By this treaty Louis XIV acknowledged William of Orange lawful king 
of En^and. Five years later William died (March 8th, 1702). The deposed 
James II had died seven months before. The question of succession now 
arose. The En^h, to continue Protestantism on the throne, had settled 
tiie crown on James IPs second daughter, Anne. But Louis declared for 
the eldest son. Prince James, “the Pretender,” as the English called Mm. 
The friction on tMs point was increased by the act of Louis in placing Ms 
own grandson, Philip of Aragon, on the Spanish throne, in spite of ms previous 
renunciations of all claim to that crown. Thus, upon Louis’ death. Franco 
and Spain would probably be united under one monarch. In 1701 Louis 
had declared the Ryswiek treaty void. The Germans and Dutch had formed 
with William of England a “Grand Alliance” to curb the presumptions of 
the “Grand Monarch.” War broke out at once, and in the midst of it the 
death of William emphatised the breach. 

TMs great war of elevai years’ duration (1702-1713) was called “The War 
of the Spanish Suecestion.” The Huguenots crippled Louis at home, and 
tiie duke of Marlborough built up fame by thunderous campaigns culminating 
in the_ Battle of Blenheim (1704), by wMch the French were driven out of 
Bavaria. Marlborough’s success at RamiUies (1706) crushed French sway 
in the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had taken Gibraltar, and in 
1706 the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Oudenarde and the takmg 
df lille by tiege combined with famine to pluck down French pride. Louis 
asked for terms, but the allies tried to drive so hard a bargain that they woke 
the marvellous elastidty of the French spirit and the war raged anew; and 
while success was still with, the allies, English politics and weariness began 
to weaken them. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, and .■without England’s aid the allies 
began^ in 1712, to lose place after place. By 1713 all the allies, except the 
Austrian emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year later he was 
coerced by defeats at French hands. By this treaty En^and gained her 
theory of succession, as well as Newfoundland, Acadia, and the Hudson Bay 
territory. France found herself about as she was before the war, though 
siis squeezed out much better terms than those offered in 1706. la 1715 
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the Grand Monarch died, surrounded by evidences of toppling conquest, and 
with no nearer heir than a great-grandson. 

During all these complicated years the American colonies were in the 
tliroes of what they called, not the “War of the Spanish Succession,” which 
interested them little, but “Queen Anne’s War,” because the question of 
the possession of the En^h throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch 
was of the utmost importance to them It was also called “Governor Dud- 
ley’s War,” from the activity of that man. 

Louis XIV was succeeded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left the govern- 
ment to his ministers, the first of whom, Heury, was unwillingly dragged into 
many international broils. In 1740 the Austrian emperorj Charles VI, died, 
leavmg no male issue. His daughter, Maria Theresa, being left m control 
of the great realm, the land-himgry nations about her looked for easy prey. » 
The only trouble to be feared was internal wrangling. This came speedily 
enough in a chaos of claims and counter-claims. England wished Maria 
Theresa’s inheritance left intact ; the French saw an opportunity to dismember 
the Austrian power. Frederick the Great of Prusaa agreed to this, but was 
eager for his share of the loot. He took Silesia, then signed a treaty with 
Maria Theresa, and joined the English in saying that the division had gone 
far enough The French, under Marshal Saxe, fought desultorily against 
England and Germany. In 1744 the war blazed up furiously. France sent 
the “Young Pretender,” Charles Edward, into Scotland, where he failed 
miserably at CuUoden. Marshal Saxe succeeded in the Netherlands, however, 
and defeated the English, Dutch, and Germans at Fontenoy. Success smiled 
on France also in Italy But England ended her pretentions in the East 
Indies. At length, by 1748, the rivals were ready for the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. France and England returned each what each had taken, and 
Maria Theresa was fiamly established. 

This four years’ strife, known to Europe as the “ War of the Austrian Suc- 
' cession” or the “First and Second Silesian Wars” (1740-1744, 1744-1748), 

. is sometimes called in America “King George’s War,” for no particular 
reason except that George II was then on the English throne. In tto war the 
colonists played a more or less independent part. The colonies organised 
a land force and besieged the important port of Louisbuig. En^sh 
troops and ships joined later, and in 1745 the fort surrendered. New Eng- 
land troops garrisoned the fort tiU the treaty of peace m 1748, when to then 
disgust it was restored to France. The colonists were ^ven no share of the 
prize money, £600,000, from the capture of the port and shipping, and it 
was not until 1749 that the expenses of the troops were reimbursed. The 
colonists had, however, acqmred two important bits of knowledge: first, 

- that England did not seriously respect their feelings, second, that they could 
%ht regular European soldiers as well as Indians. 

What Americans call the “ French and Indian War ” (1754^1763) was a genu- 
ine colonial struggle, with victory nodding now towards the Catholics and now 
towards the Protestants. The results were of final importance to American 
history, and continued the schooling that the colonies were to use for indepen- 
dence nottoany years later. In Europe the war did not break out till 1766. 

It was the time of Richelieu, and of that aJhance of three empires, which the 
French called the “Alliance of the Three Petticoats,” from Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Elizabeth of Rustia, and the French king’s potent mistress Madame 
de Pompadour. Richelieu had raised a French na-s^, and it brilliantly defeated 
the English navy, whose overbearing pride of power had stung France to war, 
as in 1812 it drove the United States to desperation. It was the tune when 
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Frederick the Great of Prusaa was humbled until his decisive stroke at Ross- 
bach, in 1757, won him definite English support, leaving him free to jfi^t 
Austria, while England, Hanover, and Brunswick assailed France. France 
now began to lose in all directions, and the combination of all the Bourbon 
monarchs of the Latin races into the "Family Compact” only involved them 
in the disaster. 

The Treaty of Paris, in 1763, ended the war and left France to the mercy 
of English cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the 
sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or their defeats 
that laughter rang throu^ France when certain of the heaviest disasters 
were announced. In this mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatred 
that flamed forth in the Frendi Revolution, where several hundreds of aris- 
tocratic heads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for the hundreds 
of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the whim 
of royal pride and family quarrel. England’s shears clipped from France 
in 1763 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory to the Mississippi, 
and many islands here and there. It was the acme of England’s glory. 
Small wonder that such spoils should have fed presumption. The successes 
of the Engliitii led them to sneer at the colonists and their claims with disas- 
trous results. Having thus sketched in the background of the series of colon^il 
wars, let us go back and take them up in detail.® 

THE EmST INTBECOLONIAIi CONFLICT; KING WILLIAM’S OB THE PALATINATB 

WAB (1689-1697 AJD.) 

"Whatever was the result of the accession of William of Orange in 1688 
upon the metropolitan relations of the colonies, upon their relations witli their 
neighbours of Canada, and, through that memum, upon their domestic con- 
dition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and 
barbariang wars, attended with immense individual suffering, vast expense, . 
heavy debts, and all the impoverishing and demoralMng consequences of the 
paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives 
the king of France had, in 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantra. The cruelties 
to which the unhappy French Protestants were subjected and their flight 
and dispeirion throi^hout Europe and America had kindled against the kmg 
of Fiance, in all Protestant states, mingled feelings of detestation and horror, 
adding also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufficiently bitter. The 
Palatinate War, beg|un in Europe, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rtune, in 1689, was destined to extend also to America, and 
soon carried death and desolation into the villages of New York and New 
Endand. 

^e total population of the En^h colonies at the commencement of this 
first intercolonid war might have amounted to two hundred thousand; but 
half at least of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting «ome small sums for 
the aid of New York. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed quite an 
overmatch for New France, and King William promptly rejected that offer 
ot colonial neutrality which a conscious weakness in that quarter had extorted 
from the French court. Nor was this rejection by any means disagreeable 
to the TOople of New England, who entered very eagerly into the war, nour- 
idiing dreams of conquest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous dis- 
appointments. 
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The FrMiehj "weaki as they were, entertained also mmilar gehemes. It 
was part of their plan to secure the western fur trade, and an uninterrupted 
passage through Lake Erie to the Mississippi, by effectually subduing those 
inveterate enemies, the Iroquois. They intraided also to drive the English 
from Hudson Bay, of which the possession had for some time been disputed 
between the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
chartered twenty years before by Charles II. The French also hoped, by 
occupying Newfoundland, to cut off the English from that cod fishery 
enjoyed m common by the nations of Europe since the discovery of America, 
and which now constituted a main source of the wealth and prosperity of New 
England, furnishing, indeed, her chief exportable product. 

So soon as the declaration of war between France and En^and became 
known in Amenca, the Baron Castin easily excited tire eastern Indians to 
renew their depredations. In these hostilities the tribes of New Hampshire 
were induced also to join. The fort at Pemaquid, the extreme eastern fron- 
tier, was soon after obliged to surrender. All the settlements farther east 
were ravaged and broken up. 


FroTiiemc’s Men Invade the Colonies (1690 a.d.) 

Canada had received relief from the distress to which it had been reduced 
by the late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 15th) of Count 
Frontenac from France, recommissioned as governor, and bringing 'witii him, 
along with such of the Indian prisoners as had survived the galleys, troops, 
supplies, and a scheme for the conquest and occupation of New York. As 
a part of this scheme, the chevalier de la Coffini6re proceeded to cruise off 
the coast of New England, making many prizes, and designing to attack 
New York by sea while Frontenac assailed it on the land side. Frontenac, 
though sixty-eight years of age, had all the buoyancy and vigour of youth. 
Not able to prosecute his scheme of conquest, he presently detached three 
war parties, to visit on the English frontier those same miseries which Canada 
had so recently experienced at the hands of the Five Nations. 

A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a number of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac’s war parties, amounting all told to two hundred and ten 
persons. Guided by the water-courses, whose frozen surface fumi^ed them 
a path, they traversed a wooded wilderness covered with deep snows. After a 
twenty-two days’ march, intent on their bloody purpose, they approached 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk, then the outpost of the settle- 
ipaents about Albany. The cluster of some forty houses was protected by a 
palisade, but the gates were open and imguarded, and at midnight the 
inhabitants slept profoundly. February 8th, 1690, the assailants entered in 
silence, divided themselves mto several parties, and, giving the signal by the 
terrible war-whoop, commenced the attack. Sixty were slain on the ^ot; 
twenty-seven were taken prisoners; the rest fled, half naked, along the road 
to Albany through a drivmg snow-storm, a deep snow, and cold so bitter that 
many lost their limbs by frost. The assailants set off for Canada with their 
prisoners and their plunder, and effected their escape, though not without 
serious loss inflicted by some Mohawk warriors, who hastened to pursue them. 

^ Bradstreet ^ computes the population of New France in 1680 at 5,000 men. HaKburton « 
estimates it, m 1690, at 5,815 soius But Bancroft / estimates it, m 1688, at 11,249 per- 
sons A letter of Yaudreml estimated the soldiers of New France, in 1714, at 4,480. See also 
Charlevoix.^ 
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Frontenac’s second war party, composed of only fifty-two persons, entered 
the valley of the upper Connecticut, and thence made their way across the 
mountains and forests of New Hampshu’e. March 27th they descended on 
Salmon Falls, a frontier village, killed most of the male inhabitants, and carried 
off fifty-four prisonere, chiefly women and childi’en, whom they drove before 
them, laden with the spoils "WTnle thus returning they fell in with the third 
war party from Quebec, and, joming forces, proceeded to attack Casco. A 
part of the garrison was lured into an ambuscade and destioyed. The rest, 
seeing their palisades about to be set on fire, surrendered on terms as prisoners 
of war, in May. 

Such was the new and frightful sort of warfare to which the English col- 
onists were exposed The savage feiocity of the Indians, guided by the sagac- 
ity and civilised skill and enterprise of French officers, became ten times more 
terrible. The influence which the French missionaries had acquired by per- 
severing self-sacrifice and the highest efforts of Christian devotedness was now 
availed of, as too often happens, by mere worldly policy, to stimulate their 
converts to hostile inroads and midnight murders. Religious zeal sharpened 
'the edge of savage hate. The English were held up to the Indians not merely 
as enemies, but as heretics, upon whom it was a Christian duty to make war. 
If the chaplet of victory were missed, at least the crown of martjTdom was 
sure. Hatred of papacy received a new impetus. The few Catholics of 
Maryland, though their fathers had been the founders of that colony, were 
disfranchised, and subjected to all the disabilities by which, m Britam and 
Ireland, the suppression of Catholicism was vainly attempted. Probably 
also to this penod we may refer the act of Rhode Island, of unknown date, 
which excluded Catholics from becoming freemen of that colony. Ci’uelties 
were not confined to one side The inroads of the Mohawks into Canada, 
always encouraged and supported by the authorities of New York, wore even 
sometimes directed by leaders from Albany. The French settlements along 
the coast of Acadia soon experienced all the miseries of partisan warfare. 


Phips’ Expedition Against Poet Royal and Quebec; (he First 

Paper Money 

Engrossed by the war in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were 
still powerful, William III left the colonies to take care of themselves. New 
York seems to have assumed the leadership Leisler, as acting governor of 
that province, addressed a circular letter (April 2nd) to all the colonics as far 
south as Viiginia, mviting them to send commissioners to New York, to agree 
upon some concerted plan of operations. In accordance with this invitation, 
delegates from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York met 
as proposed (April 24th) and formed a counter schane of conquest. While 
a' fleet and army sailed from Boston to attack Quebec, four hundred men 
were to be raised in New York, and as many more m the other colonies, to 
march against Montreal h 

Bancroft credits Massachusetts with the initiative; “Meantime, danger 
tai^ht the colonies the necessity of union, and on the fiirst dav of May, 1690, 
New York beheld the momentous example of an American ‘ congress.’ The 
idea ori^nated with the government of Massachusetts, established by the 
people in the period that mtervened between the overthrow of Andros and 
the arrival of the second charter, and the place of meetmg was New York, 
where, likewise, the government had sprung directly from the action of the 
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people. Thus, without exciting suspicion, were the forms of independence 
and pnion prepaied. The mvitations were given by letteis from the general 
court of Massachusetts, and extended to all the colonies as far, at least, as 
Maryland. Massachusetts, the parent of so many states, is certainly the 
parent of the American Union. Thus did Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, having at that tune each a government constituted by itself, 
in the spirit of ^dependence, not only provide for older and tranquillity at 
home, but, unaided by England, of themselves plan the invasion of Acadia 
and Canada.”/ 

A fleet of eight or nine small vessels, with seven or eight hundred men on 
board, sailed under the command of Sir William Phips, a native of Pemaquid, 
one of twenty-six children by the same mother. An easy conquest was 
made of Port Royal (Apnl 28th, 1690), and plunder enough was obtained, 
by the ravage of the neighbouring settlements, to pay the expenses of the 
expedition, though not without complaints, on the part of the French, that 
the articles of surrender were grossly violated. Phips departed in a few 
days to attack the other French posts in Acadia. 

The success of this enterprise encouraged the prosecution of the expedi- 
tion against Canada. Fitz-John Winthrop was appointed to command 
the troops destmed against Montreal. A party of Mohawks, the van of the 
attack, led by Schuyler, pushed forward towards the St. Lawi’ence. At the 
first alarm, Frontenac roused the courage of his Indian allies by joming them 
in the war-song and tlie war-dance. He was able to muster twelve hundred 
men for the defence of Montreal. Schuyler and the Iroquois "were repulsed. 
The rest of the colonial forces scarcely advanced bej'ond Wood Creek, where 
they were stopped short by the small-pox and deficiency of prorisions. The 
expedition ended m mutual recriminations, which did but express and confirm 
hereditary antipathy of Connecticut and New York. Leisler was so 
enraged at the retreat of the troops that he even arrested Winthrop at 
Albany. 

Phips meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12th), with thirty-two vessels 
and two thousand men, most of them pressed into the sendee. Three of 
the ships were from New York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For 
want of pilots, Phips was nine weeks in finding his way up the St. Lawrence, 
of which no charts as yet existed. Frontenac hastened back to Quebec. 
He arrived thi-ee days before Phips, who found himseK disappointed of that 
surprise which had been his main reliance. The fortifications were strong, 
the garrison was considerable, Frontenac was there, and winter was approach- 
ing A party landed from the shqis, and some skiimidimg ensued,^ Satisfied 
that the contest was hopeless, the English weighed anchor, and, with the 
recoding tide, floated their crippled vessels out of the reach of the enemy’s 
fire, but not without the loss of the flag of the rear-admiral, which was shot 
away, and, as it drifted toward the shore, was seized by a Canadian, who 
swam out into the stream and brought it in triumph to the castle, where for 
many years it was hung up as a trophy in the church of Quebec.® 

Louis XIV commemorated this repulse by a medal with the legend “Franr 
da in novo orbe viebrix ” — “France victorious in the New World.” When 
Phips’ troops landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of temper 
with hardships, there was no money to pay them. They even threatened 
a military riot. The general court, m this emeigency, resolved upon an 
issue of bills of credit, or treasury notes, the first paper money ever seMi 
in the English colonies A similar expedient, in the issue of “ card money,” 
jcedeemal?le in bills on Franoe, had been adopted in Canada five years before; 
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but this fact was probably unknown in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
notes, ranging from five shillings to five pounds, were receivable in payment 
of taxes, and redeemable out of any money in the treasury. Notwithstanding 
the patriotic example of Phips, who freely exchanged coin for not^, it was 
no easy matter to get this first government paper into circulation. The 
total amount of the issue was presently fi^d at £40,000, but long before 
that limit was reached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half. To raise their 
credit, the general court in May, 1691, made them a legal tender in all pay- 
ments, while at the treasury they were receivable at an advance of 5 per cent. 

WMe Phips was employed gainst Quebec, Colonel Church led an ex- 
pedition against the eastern Incfians at the great falls, now Lewiston, where 
he destroyed a great quantity of com, and, “for example,” put a number 
of his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. Undeterred 
by such craelties, which they knew too well how to, retaliate, the eastern 
tribes kept up a frontier warfare, which occasioned much individual suffering, 

S etual anxiety, and a heavy esjpense. The towns of Maine all sufferea, 
many were abandoned. Sometimes, in a fit of fury or revenge, the Indians 
Mlled all who fell into their hands. But their object in general was to make 
prisoners, especially of the women and children, for whom a market was 
found in Canada, where they were purchased as servants — a constant stimulus 
to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These unhappy captives, in 
their long and dreary travels through the woods, frequently in midwinter, 
the women often with infants in their arms, suffered sometimes from the 
cruel insolence of their captors, and always from terror, hunger, and fatigue. 
Arrived in Canada, they often experienced at the hands of tineir French pur- 
chasers an unexpected kindness, prompted frequently, no doubt, by pure 
humanity, but sometimes also by zeal for their conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case it became a new source of sufferii^. Many of the returned 
captives related, among the sorest of their trials, temptations to change their 
reli^on. To these temptations some yielded. Of the captive children who 
remained long among the Indians, many became so habituated to that wild 
method of life as to be unwilling, when ransomed, to return to their parents. 

As if this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough. New York and 
Massachusetts both at the same time were the scenes each of its own domestic 
tragedy. [We have already read of these — Leisler’s rebellion in New York 
and the witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from France with 
an armed ship, retook Port Royal in November, 1691. New York had started 
the idea that the other provinces ought to be made to contribute to her 
defence, serving as ^e did as a barrier against Canada; and in conformity 
with this suggestion,' a royal letter presently conveyed to all the colonies 
except Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a colonial congress for 
the assignment of quotas 

Massachusetts excused herself from the quota asked for New York, alleging 
the heavy expenses in which she was involved for the defence of her own 
frontier and that of New Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with the 
Eastern tribes had not been of long duration Those In(^ns, led by French 
officers, and stimulated by the missipnary Thury, renewed the war in July, 
1694, killing or carrying off near a hundred of the inhabitants of Oyster 
River; a viUage, now Durham. To prevent the Five Nations from 
peace with the French, for which purpose they had sent messengers to Canada, 
a treaty was held with them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which d^uties 
were present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
After much urging, Maryland voted a small sum towards the ^ence 
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New York. Virgiim also voted <£500, but, upon a representation of utter 
inability, was unwillingly excused by the king from further grants. Ihe 
military establishment maintained by Vii^ima, consisting of a captain, lieu- 
tenant, eleven rangers, and two Indians at the head of each of the four 
rivers, was set forth as an intolerable burden, at a time when Massachusetts 
never had less than five hundred men on foot for the protection of her eastern 
frontier. 

So far as the English were concerned, the concluding operations of the 
war in America were but feeble. Able with diflSiculty to hold Ms own in 
Europe, William could bestow but little attention on this distant quarter. 
The fVench were more active. Fort Frontenac was reoccupied, and regular 
communications, interrupted for several years, were re-established with the 

f iosts on the upper lakes. In July, 1696, with eight hundred soldiers and a 
arge body of auxiliary Indians, the French governor made a destructive 
foray into the country of the Ontidas and Onondagas, burning their villages 
on the banks of the Oswego and destroying thtir com. By these vigorous 
measures, those inveterate enemies were driven at last to sue for peace. * 
While Frontenac carried on these operations in the west, DTberville, a 
native of Canada, who had already distinguished himself by Ms exploits on 
Hu^on Bay, arrived from France with two sMps and a few troop. Being 
joined at St. John’s and Penobscot by a party of eastern Indians under 
Villebon and the baron St. Castin, he laid siege to and took the Massachusetts 
fort at Pemaquid (August 17th, 1696). Proceeding to Newfoundland, he 
took the fort of St. John’s, and severM other Enghsh posts in that island. 
Aiter wintering at Plaisance, he sailed the next spring for Hudson Bay, where 
he recovered a fort wMoh the English had taken, and captured two En^h 
vessels. The captuiA of the Pemaquid fort resulted in the breakmg up and 
complete ruin of the ancient settlements in that neighbourhood. The veteran 
Church retorted by a foiay up the bay of Fundy; indeed, Iberville’s vessels 
Md but just escape his squadron. He burned the houses of the French 
settlers at Beau Bassin, the westernmost recess of that bay, and destroyed 
their cattle, which constituted their cMef wealth; but his attempt to dislodge 
Villebon from St. John’s proved a failure. 

During February and March of 1697 parties of Indians attacked Andovei; 
and Haverhill, then frontier towns, thoi^h within twenty-five miles of Boston. 
The heroism of Hannah Dustin, one of those taken captive at Haverhill, 
made her famous throughout the colonies. Only a week before her capture 
she ^d become a mother; but the infant pro-ving troublesome, the India n s 
soon dashed out its brams against a tree. In the diviaon of the prisoners, 
Hfl,nna,h Dustin, with her nurse, was assigned to an Indian family of two 
men, three women, and seven children, betides a wMte boy taken prisoner, 
many months before While still on their journey, and now upward of a 
hundred miles from Haverhill, stimulated by the terrible stories which the 
Indians amused themselves with telling her of the tortures she would be 
exposed to in running the gantlet — a ceremony wMch they represented as 
indispensable — ^this energetic woman, having first prevailed on the nurse and 
boy to join her, rose in the nightj waked her confederates, and with their 
assistance killed all the InMans with their own hatchets except two of the 
youngest, took their scalps, and then, retracing the long journey through the 
woo^, found the way back to HaverMll. In such scenes were the women of 
those times called on to act I 

The last year of the war was particularly distresting After suffering from 
a winter uncommonly severe, and a scarcity of provisions amounting almost 
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to a famine, New England was kept in great alarm for nearly ax months in 
appreheoaon of an attack from Canada, to be aided by a fleet from France.* 
The Peace of Ryswiek, which followed in 1697, led to a temporary ais- 
penaon of hostiliti^. France, anxious to secure as large a share of territory 
in America as possible, retained the whole coast and adjacent islands from 
Maine to Labrador and Hudson Bay, with Canada, and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The possessions of England were southward from the St. Croix. 
But the bounds between the_ nations were imperfectly defined, and were for 
a long rime a subject of dispute and negotiation "Without doubt both 
parties would gladly have assumed juris^ction over the whole North American 
continent, could they have done so with the prospect of maintaining their 
a^umptions ; nor did the French exhibit a greater desire to encroach upon 
tibe English than the English exhibited to encroach upon the French. Each 
accused the other of trespa^ing upon its dominions, and neither was content 
tihat the other should gain the least advantage, or secure to itself a monopoly 
of the fishery or the fur trade. 

' The suspension of hostilities in Europe was but temporary, for in 1702 war 
was again declared. ^ the mem time the French were secretly employed 
in encoura^hg the Indians bordering upon New England to violate the leagues 
which had been formed with them, and ravage the country.* 


THE WAB OF THB SPANISH SUCCESSION (qUBEN ANNB’s OB GOVEENOB 
DUDLEY’S WAE) (1702-1713 A.D.) 

In North America the central colonies scarce knew the existence of war, 
except as they were invited to aid in defending the borders, or were sometimes 
alarmed at a privateer hovering off their coast. The Mve Nations, at peace 
with both France and England, protected New York by a mutual compact of 
neutrality. South Carohna, bordering on Spanish Florida, and New England, 
which had so often conc^uered Aea^ and coveted the &heries, were alone 
involved in the direct evils of war. South Carolina began colonial hostihties. 
Its governor, James Moore, by the desire of the commons, placed himseff at 
the head of an expedition for the reduction of St Augustine in 1702. The 
town was easily rava^d, but the garrison retreated to the castle. When 
two Spanish ves^Is of war appeared near the mouth of the harbour, Moore 
abandoned his ships and stores and retreated by land. The colony, burdened 
with debt, issued bills of credit to the amount of £6,000 To Carolina the 
first-fiuite of war were debt and paper money. 

This ill success diminished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had 
long occupied the country on Appalachee Bay, had gathered the natives 
into towns, built for them churches, and instructed them by misdons of 
Fran^can prints, ^e traders of Carolina^ beheld with alarm the contin- 
uous line of commimication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
in Louisiana; and in the last weeks of 1705, a company of fifty volunteers, 
under the command of Moore and assisted by a thousand savage allny^ 
roamed through tiie woods by the trading path across the Ocmulgee, descended 
through the regions which none but De Soto had invaded, and came upon 
the Indian towns near the port of St. Mark’s. At sunrise on the 14th of 
December, 1705, the bold adventurers reached the strong place of Ayavalla. 
Beaten back from the assault with loss, they succeeded in setting fire to the 
church, which adjoined the fort. A “barefoot friar,” the only white man, 
oame forward to beg mercy; more than a hundred women and children and 
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more than fifty warriora were taken and kept as prisoners for the slave 
market. Five other towns submitted without conditions. Most of their people 
abandoned thdr homes and were received as free emigrants into the juris- 
diction of Carolina. Thus was St. Augustine insulated by the victory over 
its allies. The Creelm, that dwelt between Appalachee and Mobile, bring 
frien^ to Caro^a, interrupted the communication with the French. The 
English fiag having been carried triumphantly through the wilderness to the 
gull of Mexico, the savages were overawed, and Great Britain established a 
new claim to the central forests that were soon to be named Georgia. 

In the nest year (1706) a French squadron from Havana attempted 
revenge by mi invasion of Charleston , but the brave William Rhett and the 
governor, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, inspired courage and prepared defence. 
The Hu^nots also panted for action. One of the French snips was taken, 
and wherever a landing was effected, the enemy was attacked with such 
energy that, of right hundred, three hundred were killed or taken prisoner^. 
Unaided by the proprietaries. South Carolina defended her territory, and with 
very little loss repelled the invaders. The result of the war at the south 
was evidently an extension of the English boundary far into the territory 
that Spain had esteemed as a portion of Florida. 

At the north, the province of Massachusetts alone was desolated; for her, 
the history of the war is but a catalogue of misery. The marquis de Vau- 
dreml, now governor of Canada, made haste to conciliate the Iroquois. A 
tireaty of neutrality with the Senecas was commemorated by two strings of 
wampum; to prevent the rupture of this happy agreement, he resolved to 
send no war parties against the English on the side of New York. The 
English were less successful in their plans of neutrality with the AbenaMs. 
Within six weeks the whole country from Casco to Wells was in a conflar 
gration. On one and the same day (August 10th, 1703) the several parties 
of the Indians, with the French, burst upon every house or garrison in that 
region, sparing, says the faithful chronicler, “neither the nulk-white brows 
of the ancient nor the mournful cries of tender infants.” 

Death hung on the frontier. The farmers, who had built their dwellings 
on the bank just above the beautiful meadows of Deerfield, had surround^ 
with pickets an enclosure of twenty acres — ^the village citadel. The snow 
lay four feet deep, when the war party of about two hundred French and one 
hundred and forty-two Indians, with tiie aid of snow-riioes, and led by 
Hertel de Rouville, walked on the crust all the way from Canada. When, 
at the approach of morning, the unfaithful sentinels retired, the war party 
entered withm the palisades, which drifts of snow had made useleK!. The 
village was set on fire. Of the inhabitants but few escaped; forty-seven 
were killed; one hundred and twelve, including the minister and his family, 
were made captives. One hour after sunrise (March 1st) the party began 
its return to Canada. Two men starved to death. Eunice Williams, the 
wife of the minister, had not forgotten her JBible; and when they rested by 
the wayside, or, at night, made their couch of branches of evergreen strewn 
on the mow, the savages allowed her to read it. Having but recently recovered 
from confinement, her strength soon failed. To her husband, who r^inded 
her of the “house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” “ she justified 
God in what had happened ” The mother’s heart rose to her lips as she com- 
mended her five captive children, under God, to their father’s care, and then 
one blow from a tomahawk ended her sorrows. “She rests m peace,” said 
her husband, “ and joy unspeakable and full of glory.” In Canada, no en- 
treaties, no ofllers of ransom, could rescue his youngest daughter, then a gul 
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of but ^ven years old. Adopted into the village of the praying Indians near 
Montreal, she became a proselyte to the CaihoUc faith and the T^e of a 
Caughnawaga duef; and when, after long years, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield, she appeared in an Indian dress, and after a short sojourn, in 
spite of a day of fast of a whole village which assembled to pray for her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the love 
of her own Mohawk children. 

There is no tale to -tell of battles like those of Blenheim or of RamUlies, 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following 
years the Indians stealthily approached towns in the heart of Ma^adiusetts, 
as well as along the coast, and on the southern and western frontiers. Chil- 
dren, as they gambolled on the beach; reapers, as they gathered the harvest; 
mowers, as they rested from uang the scythe; mothers, as they busied them- 
selves about the household — were victims to an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or 
a family ceased its vigilance. 

In 1708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved 
on by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officers, 
and as^ted by a hundred picked Canadians. The party of the French 
Mohawks and the Hurons failed; but the French under Des ChaUlons and 
Hertel de RouviUe, the destroyer of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indian- as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains — 
havmg travelled nearly one hundred and fifty leagues through almost imprao- 
tieable paths— made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There they failed 
to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence were too 
feeble for an attack on Portsmouth; they therefore descended the Merrimac 
to the town of Haverhill, resolving to sack a remote village rather than 
return without striking a blow. 

On Ihe night of the 29th of August the band of invaders slept quietly in 
the near forest. At daybreak they assumed the order of battle; Rouville 
addressed the soldiers, who, after their orisons, marched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and dispersed themselves through the village to their 
work of blood. 

Such fruitless .cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries, they compelled the employment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year durii^ this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing arms were in active service. 
They gave birth also to a willm^ess to extermmate the natives. The Indians 
vanished when their homes were invaded. They could not be reduced by usual 
methods of warfare, hence a bounty was oflered for every Indian scalp; 
to regular forces under pay, the grant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twice that sum; but if men would of themselves, without pay, make 
up parties and patrol the forests in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scoured for wild beasts, the chase was invigorated by the promised 
“encouragement of fifty pounds per scalp.” 

Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the French 
fortress on Newfoundland, and New England had desired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1704 a 
fleet from Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years after- 
wards, under the influence of Dudley, Massachusetts. attempted its conquest. 
The failure of that costly expedition, which was thwarted by the activity of 
Oastin, created discontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
its debts. But England was resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and an army were to be sent from Europe ; from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, twelve hundred men were to aid in the conquest of Quebec; from the 
central provinces, fif teaa hundred were to assail Montreal ; and, in one season, 
Acadia, Canada, and Newfoundland were to be reduced under Briti^ sov- 
ereignty The colonies kindled at the prospect; to defray the expenses of 
preparation, Connecticut and New York and New Jersey then first issued 
bills of credit; stores were collected; the troops levied from the hardy agri- 
culturists. But no Englidi fleet arrived, and the ener^es that had been roused 
were wasted in inactive expectation. 

At last, in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
and under his command, six English vessels, joined by thirty of New Enpand, 
and four New England regiments, sailed in September from Boston. In six 
days the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The garrison 
of Subercase, the French governor, was weak and disheartened, and could 
not be rallied ; murmurs and desertions multiplied. The terms of capitulation 
were easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, one hundred 
and ^ty-six in number, marched out with the honours of war, to beg food 
as alms. Famine would have soon compelled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 

Flushed with victoiy, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest 
of Canacki. The legislature of New York had unanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west. “It is 
well known,” said their address, “ that the French can go by water from Que- 
bec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, throi:^h rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your majesty’s plantations on this continent as far as Caro- 
lina. At that time the secretary of state was St. John, afterwards raised 
to the peerage as Viscoimt Bolingbroke. He was the statesman who planned 
the conquest of Canada. “As that whole design,” wrote St. John, in June, 
1711, “was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, 
I have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it.” 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
placed under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker; the seven veteran 
regiments from Marlborough’s army, with a battalion of marines, were intrusted 
to Mrs. Masham’s second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made 
a brigadier-general — whom his bottle companions called honest Jack Hill. 
In the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites. Yet the fleet did sail-at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the same 
time, an army of men from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Alba^, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal; wMle in the west, in Wisconsin, the EngMi had, 
through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wiping to espel 
the French from Michigan. 

The news of the intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
and the measures of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the Indians. 
The English squadron, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after loitering 
near the bay of Gaspd, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
Sir Hovenden Walker puzzled himself with contriving how he should secure 
his vessels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze; morning showed 
that eight ships had been wrecked and eight himdred and ei^ty-four 
men drowned. A council of wax voted unanimously that it was impossible 
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to proceed. “Had we arrived safe at Quebec,” wrote the admiral, “ten or 
twelve thousand men must have been left to perish of cold and hunger ; by the 
loss of a part, providence saved all the rest !” and he expected public hon- 
ours for nis successful retreat, which to him seemed as glorious as a victory./ 
The Bntish officers concerned m the expedition attempted to shift off on the 
colonists the blame of this failure. Tney alleged “the interestedness, the 
ill nature, and sourness of these people, whose hypocrisy and cantmg are 
insupportable.” The indignant colonists, suspicious of the tory mmistry, 
believed that the whole enterprise was a scheme meant to fail, and specially 
designed for their disgrace and impoverishment. Harley, having quarrelled 
with his colleagues, denounced it to the house of commons as a job intended 
to put £20,000 mto the pockets of St. John and Harcourt.* 

Such was the issue of hostilities in the northeast. Ihie failure of the attack 
on Quebec left Nicholson no option but to retreat, and Montreal also was 
umnolested. In the mean time the preliminaries of a treaty had bepn signed 
between France and England, and the war, which had grown out of European 
changes and convulsions, was suspended by negotiations that were soon 
followed (April 11th, 1713) by the uncertain Peace of Utrecht./ 


SOUTHERN WARS WITH INDIANS AND PIRATES (1711-1715 A.D.) 

While the northern colonies were busy with the expedition against Canada, 
North Carolina suffered from the rebellion of Deputy-Governor Cary, who 
turned out the administration and was in turn captured by Governor Spots- 
wood of Virginia and sent to England for trial in 1710. A body of German immi- 
grants had settled on the Neuse, and a Swiss colony had founded New Berne. 
These infringements provoked the Tuscaroras to war in 1711. They were 
forced to agree to peace after some devastation, but the South Carolina militia 
violated the truce by attacking several defenceless Indian villages and selling 
the inhabitants as slaves, a treacheiy which the Indians speedily revenged, 
only to be crudied ag^_ and sold into bondage. Those who escaped flcci 
north as far as Lake Oneida, where their kinsmen accepted them as allies in 
1713, and the Five Nations became henceforth the Six. In 1715 South Caro- 
lina herself was the scene of a war with the Yamassee and allied Indians, who 
were at length driven into Florida.® 

In the quarter of a century from the English revolution to the accession 
of the hou^ of Hanover, the population of the English colonies had doubled. 
The following table, compiled for the use of the Board of Trade in 1715, though 
probably somewhat shoit of the truth, will serve to exhibit its cUstnbution: 


New Hampshire . . 
Massachusetts 
Khode Island. . 
Connecticut. . 
New York... 

New Jersey .. . 
Pennsylvania and i 
Delaware | 
Maryland . . 
Virginia ... 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina.... 


Whites. 

9.500 

94.000 
8,600 

46.000 

27.000 

21.000 

43,300 

40,700 

72,000 

7.500 

6 ,^ 


375,750 


Negroes. 

150 

2,000 

500 

1,500 

4,000 

1.500 

2.500 

9.500 

23,000 

3,700 

10,500 


58,850 


Total, 

9,650 

96.000 
9,000 

47,600 

31.000 
22,500 

45,800 

50.200 

95.000 

11.200 
16,750 


434,600 


\ 
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Maasachusette, in addition to the numbers ^bove stated, also contained twelve 
hundred subject Indians. The immigration into the colonies during these 
twenty-five years had been inconsiderable, consistii^ pnncipally of negro 
slaves and of Irish and German indented servants. The great majority of 
the present inhabitants were natives of America. 

The late war, like its predecessor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
it in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to supply the occupation of 
which the peace had deprived them by the equally honest but less lawful 
trade of piracy. The American seas again swarmed with freebooters, who 
made their headquarters among the Bahama Islands, or lurked along the 
unfrequented coast of the Carolinas. Bellamy, one of the most noted of their 
number, was wrecked on Cape Cod, where he peridied with a hundred of his 
men. A Eobert Thatch, or Theach, known as “ Blackbeard,” actually insulted 
the harbour of Charleston, and when eight or ten ships manned by prominent 
citizens went out to punMi him, took them captives and promised to send 
their heads to Governor Johnson, if they were not ransomed in forty-ei^t 
hours. The governor was forced to yield. 

It was said in 1717 by the secretary of Pennsylvania that there were 
fifteen hundred pirates active on the coast. But an organized effort to crush 
them was now made, chiefly by Governor Johnson; they were caught and 
hanged by the score, and in 1718 the death of “Blackbeaid” gave him the 
distmetion of being “ the Last of the Pirate.” 


“king GEORGE’S WAR” AND THE TAKING OF LOUISBtTRG 

Efforts had been constantly noted in England to deprive the presumptuous 
colonists of their chief pnde, then charters. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 bills 
were introduced m parliament to that end, but fought successfully, Jerermah 
Bummer, agent of Massachusetts in England, bemg prominent in the last 
battle. From 1715 on Massachusetts was kept imeasy by the contests 
between the governor, who wished a permanent fixed salary, and the assembly, 
who would vote only such annual sums as they approved to keep him from 
independence. Governor Dudley failed to coerce the assembly ; his sqccessors, 
Shute and Burnet, found it even more restive. In 1731 Governor Belcher was 
compelled to ask the crown to allow him to make a final concession, and the 
assembly thus won its independence after a contest of twenty-six years. 
Belcher’s unpopularity was so great that he was finally recalled after eolonikl 
intrigues in English politics which were disgraceful to both sides. He was 
succeeded by Shirley 

In 1724 Fort Bummer marked the first English settlement in Vermont ; 
it was near the present Brattleboro. Previously there had been collisions 
with the Abenakis, who claimed that Massachusetts had infringed their terri- 
tory between the Kennebec and the St. Croix. Father EasTes, the Jesuit 
missionary, held the affections of the Indians, and the government of Massa- 
chusetts tned twice in vain to capture him. They took prisoner the young 
baron de St Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party from New England surprised 
Easles’ village of Norridgewock. Bancroft/ thus describes his death in this 
contest, which is known as “Captain Lovewell’s” or “ Governor Bummer’s 
War:”® 

Easles went forward to save his flock by drawing down upon himself the 
attention of the assailants, and his hope was not vain. The English 
pillaged the cabins and the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, set them 
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on fire. After the retreat of the invaders, the savages returned to nurse 
their wounded and bury their dead. They found I^sles mangled by many 
blows, scalped, his skull broken in several places, his mouth and eyes filled 
with dirt; and they buried him beneath the spot where he used to st^d 
before the altar. Thus died Sebastian Rasies, the last of the Catholic mission- 
ari^ in New England; thus perished the Jesuit mi^ons and their frmts — 
the villages of the semi-civilised Abenakis and their priests. _ 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was the end of liendh influence. At last 
the eastern Indians concluded a peace (August 6th, 1726), which was solemnly 
ratified by the Indian chiefs as far as the St. John, and was long and faithfully 
maintained. English trading-houses supplanted French missions. ^ "ll^e ext- 
ern boundary of New England was established./ In Shirley’s administration 
war broke out again with Canada. This was locally known as “ King Georg’s,” 
“Shirley’s,” or the “Five Years’ War”; it was preceded and precipitated 
by the conflict mth Spain which we have already described in an earlier 
chapter, as it chiefly concerned Geoigia. It was in this contest that Oglethoipe 
distinguished himself by his knowledge of the arts of strategy, as he had dis- 
tirguShed himself earlier by his peaceful victories.® 

Louisbuig, on which the French had spent much, was by far the strongest 
fort north of the gulf of Mexico. But the prisoneis of Canso, carried thither, 
and afterwards dismissed on parole, reported the garrison to be weak and 
the works out of repair. So long as the French held this fortress it was sure 
to be a source of annoyance to New England ; but to wait for British aid to 
capture it would be tedious and uncertain, public attention in Great Britain 

S much engro^ed by a threatened invasion. Under these circumstances, 
sy proposed to^ the general court of Massachusetts the bold enterprise 
of a colonial expe^tion, of which Louisburg should be the object. After 
six days’ deliberation and two additional messages from the governor, this 
proposal was adopted by a majority of one vote (January 25th, 1745). A 
circular letter, asking aid and co-operation, was sent to all the colonies as 
far south as Pennsylvania. In answer to this application, urged by a special 
messenger from Massachusetts, the Pennsylvania assembly, though engaged 
in a warm controverey with Governor Thomas, voted £4,000 of their currency 
to purchase provisions. The New Jersey assembly, engaged, like that of Penn- 
sylvania, in a violent quarrel with thdr governor, had refused to organise the 
roilitia or to vote supines unless Morris would first consent to all their meas- 
ures, induding a new issue of paper money. They furnished, however, £2,000 
towards the Louisburg expedition, but declined to raise any men. The New 
York assembly, after a long debate, voted £3,000 of their currency; but 
this s6emed to Governor Cunton a ni^ardly grant, and he sent, betides, 
a quantity of provisions purchased by private subscription, and ten eighteen- 
pounders from the king’s magazine. Connecticut voted five hundred men, 
led by Roger Wolcott, afterwards governor, and appointed, by stipulation 
of the Connecticut assembly, second in command of the expedition. Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire each raised a regiment, of three hundred men; 
but the Rhode Island troops did not arrive till after Louisburg was taken. 

The chief burden of the enterprise, as was to be expected, fell on Mas- 
sachusetts. In seven weeks an army or three thousand two hundred and fifty 
men was enlisted, tiransports were pressed, and bills of credit were profusely 
issued to pay the expense. Ten armed vessels were provided by Massa- 
phusetts, and one by each of the other New England colonies, ^e command- 
in-chief was given to William Pepperell, a native of Maine, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had inherited and augmented a large fortune acquired by his 
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father in the fineries. Whitefield, then preaching on his third tour throu^- 
out the colonies, gave his influence in favour of the expedition by su^esting, 
as a motto for the flag of the New Hampshire regment, “NU desperandum 
Christo duce ” — “Notmng is to be despaired of with Christ for a leader.” 
The ente^rise, imder such auspices, assumed something of the character 
of an anti-Catholic crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of Whitefield, 
carried a hatchet, spedaUy provided to hew down the images in the French 
churchy. 

Notice having been sent to Ik^and and the West Indies of the intended 
expe^tion. Captain Warren presently arrived with four ships of war, and, 
cruising before Louisbuig, captured several vessels bound thither with, sup- 
plies. Already, before he arrival, the New England cruisers had prevented 
the entry of a French thirty-gun ship. As soon as the ice permitted, the 
troops landed (April 30th, 1745) and commenced the dege, but not with 
much sldll, for they had no engineers. The artillery was conunanded by 
Gridley, who served thirty years after in the same capacity in the first Mas- 
sachusetts revolutionary army. Cannon and provisions had to be drawn 
on sledges by human strength over morasses and rocky hills. Five unsuc- 
cessful attacks were made, one sifter another, upon an island battery, which 
protected the harbour. In that* cold, foggy climate, the troops, very imper- 
fectly provided with tents, suffered severely from sickness, and more than 
a ttod were unfit for duty. But the French garrison was feeble and muti- 
nous, and when the commander found that his supplies had be^ captured, 
he relieved the embarrassment of the besiegers by offering to capitulate (June 
17th). The capitulation included six hundred and fifty regular soldiers, 
and nearly thirteen hundred effective inhabitants of the town, all of whom 
were to be shipped to France. The island of St. John’s presently submitted 
on the same terms. The loss during the dege was less than a hundred and 
fifty, but among those reluctantly detained to garrison the conquered fortress 
ten tim^ as many expired afterwards by sickness. In the unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Vernon against Cuba in 1741, and this against Louisburg, perished 
a lar;^ number of the remaining Indians of New England, persuaded to enlist 
as soldiers hi the colonial regiments. 

Pepperell was made a baronet, and both he and Shirley were commissioned 
as colonels in the British army. Warren was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. The capture of this strong fortress, effected in the face of many 
obstacles, shed, indeed, a momentary lustre over one of the most urrsuccessful 
wars in which Britain was ever engaged. It attracted, also, special atten- 
tion to the growing strength and enterprise of the people of New England, 
represented by Warren, in his communications to the ministry, as having 
"the highest notions of the rights and liberties of En^shmen, and, indeed, 
as almost Levellers.” The French, on their ride, were not idle. The garrison 
of Crown Point sent out a detachment, which took the Massachusetts fort 
at Hoorick, now WiUiamstown (At^ust 20th), and presently surprised and 
ravaged the settlement recently established at Saratoga. 

The easy conquest of Louisburg revived the often disappointed hope 
of the conquest of Canada. Shirley submitted to Newcastle a plan for a 
colonial army to undertake this enterprise. But the duke of Becfford, 
then at the head of the British marine, took alarm at the idea of “the inde- 
pendence it might create in those provinces when they shall see within them- 
selves so great an army, possessed of so great a country by right of con- 
quest.” The old plan was therefore preferred of sending a fleet and army 
from England to capcure Quebec, to be joined at Louisburg by the New 
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England levies, while the forces of the other colonics operated in the rear 
against Montreal. Orders were aceorchngly sent to the colonies, in April, 
1746, to raise troops, which the king woiud pay. Hardly were these orders 
across the Atlantic when the ministers changed their nimd; but before the 
countermand arrived the colonial leones were already on foot. Instead of 
the expected Eng lish squadron, a French fleet of forty ships of war, with 
thr^_ thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for the Amencan coast, 
exciting a greater alarm throughout New England than had been felt since 
the threatened invaaon of 1697. This alarm, the non-appearance of the 
British fleet, and the various difficulties encoimtered on the march, put a stop 
to the advance on Montreal. The French fleet, shattered by storms and 
_ded:^ted by a pestilential fever, effected notliing beyond alarm. The 
admiral, D’Anville, died; the vice-admiral committed suicide. The command 
then devolved on La Jonquifire, appointed governor-general of New France 
as sueceKor to Beauhamais, who had held that office for the last twenty 
years. A second storm di^er^d the ships, which returned singly to France. 
After the capture of Jonquilre in a second attempt to reach Cana^, the office 
of governor-general devolved on La Galissonnilre. 

Parliament subsequmtly reimbui’sed tolihe colomes the expenses of their 
futile preparations aga^t Canada, amounting to £235,000, or upwards of a 
million of dollars. Indian parties from Canada severely harassed the frontier 
of New En^and. Even the presence of a British squadro;’. on the coast 
was not without embarrassments. Commodore Knowles, while lying in 
Boston harbour, finding himself short of men, sent a press-gang one morning 
in Noveinber, 1747, into the town, which seized and carried off several of 
the inhabitants. As soon as this violence became known, an infuriated mob 
assembled, and, findii^ seYeral officers of the squadron on shore, seized them 
as hostages for their imprisoned fellow-townsmen Surroimdmg the town- 
house, where the general court was in session, they demanded recuress. After 
a vain attempt to appease the tumult, Shirley called out the militia; but they 
were very slow to obey. Doubtful of his own safety, he retired to the castle, 
whence he wrote to Knowles, representing the coiffusion he had caused, 
and urging the disc^rge of the persons impressed. Khowles offered a body 
of marines to sustain the governor’s authority, and threatened to bombard 
the town unless his officers were released. The mob, on the other hand, 
began to question whether the governor’s retirement to the castle did not 
amount to an abdication. Matters assumed a very serious aspect, and those 
influential persons who had countenanced the tumult, now thought it timfl 
to interfere for its suppression. The inhabitants of Boston, at a town-meet- 
ing, shifted off the credit of the riot upon “negroes and persons of vile con- 
dition.” The governor was escorted back by the militia ; Knowles discharged 
the greater part of the impressed men, and presently departed with his squad- 
ron Shirley, in his letters to the Board of Trade on the subject of this 
“rebellious insurrection,” ascribes “the mobbish turn of a town of twenty 
thousand persons” to its constitution, which devolved the management 
of its affairs on “ the populace, assembled in town-meetings.” 

The war so inconsiderately begun, through the resolution of the British 
mercliants to force a trade with Spanirii iSioiica, after spreading first to 
Europe and then to India, and addii^ $144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national debt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (October 8th,-1748). Notwithstanding a former emphatic declaration 
of the British government that peace never should be made un less the right 
jbo navigate the Spanish-Amencan seas tree from search were conceded, that 
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claim, the origiaal pretence for the war, was not even alluded to in the treaty. 
The St. Mary's was jftxed as the boundary of Florida Much to the mortifi- 
cation of the people of New England, Cape Breton and the conquered fortress 
of Louisbui^ were restored to the French, who obtained, in addition, the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast of Newfoundland, 
as stations for their fishermen. A new commission was also agreed to for 
the settlement of French and Englidi boundaries m America — a matter left 
unsettled since the Treaty of Hyswick. 


SPECIE CCKEENCT IN MASSACEUSETIB ; THE PIEST THEATEICALS 

Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the retrocession of louisbuig 
by an indemnity tow’ards the expense of its capture, obtained through the 
diligence of BoUan, Shirley’s son-in-law, sent as agent to solicit it. The sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly the whole of which belonged to Massar 
chusetts. The paper money of that province, increased by repeated issues 
dming the war, amounted now to £2,200,000, equivalent, when issued, to 
about as many dollars, but depreciated since the issue full one-half, the whole 
depreciation being at the rate of seven or eight for one. This great and 
rapid fall had contributed to open people's eyes to the true character of the 
paper money. All debts, rents, salaries, and fixed sums payable at a future 
period had experienced an enormous and most unjust curtailment. The 
paper bills, a legal tender at their nominal amount, had been made the instru- 
ments of cruel frauds upon widows, orphans, and all the more helpless man- 
bers of society. The ministers, though pi^tially indemnified by a roccial 
act in their favour, had suffered a great failing off in their salaries, and they 
gave their decided and weighty influence against the bills. It was proposed 
to import the Caixj Breton indemnity in silver, to redeem at once at its current 
value all the outstanding paper, and to adhere in future to a currency of coin. 

This project, which had the support of Governor Shirley, was warmly 
advocated by Thomas Hutchinson, for nine years past representative <m 
B oston, and now speaker of the house. Already influential, for the next 
quarter of a centuiy he played a very conspicuous part. The withdrawal 
of the paper money encountered warm opposition from many interested and 
many ignorant persons, who strove to impress the people with the idea that, 
if there were no other money than silver, it would all be engrossed and hoarded 
by the rich, while the poor could expect no share in so precious a commodity I 
It was said, also, that the bills ought to be redeemed at their nominal and 
not at their actual value. In spite of this and other similar arguments, the 
proposition, after having been once lost in the house, was sanctioned by the 
general court. 

The indemmty money having arrived in specie, the paper, amid much 
public gloom and doubt, was redeemed at a rate about one-fifth less than the 
current value. Future debts were to be paid in silver, at the rate of 6s. 
8d. the oimce, and for the next quaiter of a century Massachusetts enjoyed 
^e blessing of a sound currency. Resolved to drive the other New England 
oolonies mto the same measures, riie prohibited the circulation of their paper 
within her limits. Connecticut called m her bills, but Rhode Island proved 
obstinate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scruples, Massachusetts 
applied for and obtained an act of parliament prohibiting the New England 
assemblies, except in case of war or invasion, to issue any bills of credit for 
the redemption of which, withm the year, provision was not made at the time 
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of the issue , nor in any case could the bills be made a l^al tender. It is a 
great proof of the progress of sound notions on the subject of finance that 
the use of a specie currency, ineffectually forced on the reluctant colomste 
by orders in council and acts of parliament, has become, in our days, a uni- 
versal favourite.* 

It was just at this time when a great inroad was attenpted on the rigidity 
of the Puritan maimers by the attempt of some young Englidimen at Boston 
to introduce theatrical entertainments. The play first announced was Otway's 
Orphan, but it proceeded no further than announcement, such exhibitions 
bemg at once prohibited “as tending to discourage industry and frugality, 
and greatly to the increase of impiety and contempt for religion.” Connec- 
ticut immediately followed the example; neither would she suffer such Baby- 
lonish pursuits. Two years afterwards a London compmy of actors came 
over and acted the Bean's Stratagem and Merchant of Vemce at Annapolis 
and Williamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachusetts being clewed 
ageinst them, they confined their labours to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Philar 
delphia, Perth Amboy, New York, and Newport. 

THE OHIO COMPANY 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left the great causes of difference, the unde- 
fined limits of the French and Engli^ claims m America, still unsettled. 
The French, by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, Marquette, Champlain, 
and others, claimed all the lands occupied by the waters flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Lakes, and all watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches. In fact, they claimed the whole of America, except that 
portion which lies east of the illeghany chain, the rivers of which flow into 
the Atlantic, and even of this they claimed the basin of the Kennebec and all 
Maine to the east of that valley. The Britidi had lately purchased from the 
chiefs of the confederated Six Nations, acknowledged by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle as being under British protection, their claim to 
the country of the Mississippi, which, it was stated, had at some former period 
been conquered by them. 

The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, to con- 
nect their more recent settlements on the Mississippi with their earlier ones 
on the St. Lawrence, when in 1750 a number of gentlemen of Virginia, among 
whom was Lawrence Washmgton, the grandfather of the celebrated George, 
applied to the British parliament for an act for incorporating “the Ohio 
Company,” and granting them six hundred thousand acres of land on the 
Ohio river. This was done; the tract was surveyed, and trade commenced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of the French was roused; and the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor of Canada, complained to the authorities of New York 
and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their traders if they did not quit this 
territory. 'The trade went on as before, and the French carried out their 
threat, burning the village of an Indian tribe which refused submission, and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise ; and the following year the 
number and importance of the French forts was mcreased 

GBOBGE WASHINGTON IN THE WEST; DID HE ASSASSINATE JTIMONVILLB? 

Robert Dinwiddle, at that time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
those violent proceedings, purchased permission of the Indians on the Monon- 
gahela to build a fort on the jimorion of that river with the Alleghany, and 
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determined to send a trusty messenger to the French commandant at Venango, 
to require explanation and the release of the captured traders. It was late, 
in the season, and the embassy demanded both courage and wisdom, A 
young man of two-and-twenty, a major in the militia and by profession a 
landnsurveyor, and who when only sixteen had been employed as such by 
Lord Fairfax on his property in the Northern Neck, was selected for this 
service. ^ This young man was George Washington. 

The journey, about four himdred miles through the untracked forest, and 
at the commencement of winter, though full of peril and wild adventure, was 
performed successfully. Washington was well received by the commandant, 
St. Pierre, who promised, after two days’ deliberation, to toansmit his message 
to his superiors m Canada; and all unconscious of the present or future impor- 
tance of their guest, who was making accurate observations as to the strength 
of the fort, the French officers revealed to him, over their wine, toe intentions 
of France to occupy toe whole country. 

The reply of SL Pierre, toe contents of whidi were not known till opaied 
at Williamsburg, leaving no doubt of the hostile intentions of the French, 
Dinwiddle began immediately to prepare for resistance, promisii^ to the 
officers and soldiers of toe Virgiman army two hundred thousand acres of 
land to be divided amongst them as an encouragement to enlist. A regiment 
of six hundred men, of which Washington was appointed lieutenant-colonel, 
marched in the month of April, 1754, into toe disputed territory, and, encamp- 
ing at toe Great Meadows, were met by alarming intelligence; toe French 
had driven the Virginians from a fort which, owing to his owrurecommendation, 
they were building at “ the Fork,” toe place where Rttsburg now stands, 
between toe junction of the Monongahela and the Alleghany, the importance 
of which position he had become aware of on his journey to Venango. This 
fort the French had now finished, and had called Duquesne, in honour of the 
governor-general; beades which, a detachment sent against him were en- 
camped at a few miles’ distance. Washington proceeded, surprised the 
enemy, and killed the commander, Jumonville — ^toe first blood shed in this 
war.J 

French writers claimed toat, on catching sight of the En^sh, Jumon- 
ville’s interpreter at once called out that he had something to say to them; 
but Washington,*' who was at the head of his column, dedared this abso- 
lutely false. The French claimed also that Jumonville was killed m the act 
of reading the summons. “There was every reason,” says Parkman, “for 
believing that toe designs of the French were hostile ; and though by passively 
waiting toe event he would have thrown upon them the responsibility of 
strildmg the first blow, Washington would have e^osed his small party to 
capture or destruction. It was inevitable that the killing of J umonville should 
be greeted in France by an outcry of real or assumed horror; but the chevalier 
de Ldvis, second in command to Montcalm, probably expressed toe true 
opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when he calls it ‘a pretended 
assassination.’ Judge it as we may, this obscure skirmish began toe war 
that set toe world on fire.”* 

On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by the troops 
from New York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, wMch he called 
Fort Necessity. Frye, the colonel, being now dead, the chief command 
devolved upon Washington, who very shortly set out_ towards Duqueme, 
when he was compelled to return and intrench himself within Fort Necessity, 
owing to the approach of a very superior force under De Villiers, the brother 
of Jumon'^e. After a day of hard %hting, toe fort itself was surrendered. 
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on conditioEQ of the garrison being permitted to retire unmolested. A singular 
, circumstance occurred in this capitulation : Washington, who did not under- 
stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interpreter, and he, either from 
imorance or treachery, rendered the terms of the capitulation incorrectly; 
thus Washington signed an acknowledgment of having “assassinated” Jumon- 
ville, and engaged not again to appear in arms against the French within 
twelve montfej 

ViUiers* claimed to have made Washington sign this virtual admission 
that he had assassinated Jumonville. Some time after, Washington wrote to 
a correspondent who had questioned him on the subject: “That we were 
wilfully or ignorantly deceived by our interpreter in regard to the word 
a^assination I do aver, and will to my dying moment; so will every ofB^r 
that was present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquainted with 
the English tongim, therefore might not advert to the tone and meaning of 
the word m English; but, whatever his motives for so doing, certain it is 
that he called it the ‘death’ or the ‘loss’ of the ftieur Jumonville. So we 
received and so we understood it, until, to our great surprise and mortifica-- 
tion, we found it otherwise in a literal translation.”* 

BENJAMIN FKANKLIN’S SCHEME OF UNION (1764 AJl.) 

Hitherto the intercolonial wars had originated m European quarrels j now, 
the causes of dispute existed in the colonies themselves, and were derivable 
from the growing importance of these American possessions to the mother- 
countnes, the approaching war, in consequence, assumed an interest to the 
colonies which no former war had possessed. It was now, therefore, proposed 
by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the colonies for 
their mutual protection and support, and that the frienchihip of the Six 
Nations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress was con- 
vened at Albany, in June, 1754, at which delegates appeared from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp^re, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut; Delaney, governor of New York, bang the president. A treaty 
of peace was dgned with the Six Nations, and the convention entered upon 
the subject of the great union, a plan for which had been drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the delegate from Pennsylvania, and which was carefully 
discusse4, clause by clause, in the assembly. Both William Penn, in 1697, 
and Coxe, in his “ Carolana,” had proposed a similar annual congress of all 
the colonies for the regulation of trade, and these were the bases of Franklin’s 
plan of union. 

This plan proposed the establishment of a general government in the 
colonies, the administration of which should be placed in the hands of a 
governor-general appointed by the crown, and a council of forty-ei^t mem- 
bers, representatives of the several provinces, “having the power to levy 
troops, declare war, raise money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 
concert all other measures necessary for the general safety; the governor- 
general being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the council, and all 
laws to be ratified by the king.” This plan was signed by all the delegates 
excepting the one from Connecticut, who objected to a negative being allowed 
to the governor-general, on the 4th of July, the day on which Fort Necessity 
was surrendered, and the very day twenty-two years before the si gning of 
the Declaration of Independence. ’ 

'This scheme of union was, however, rejected by all the colonial assemblies -<« 
on the plea of giving too much power to the crown ; and, strange to say, was 
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rejected Kkewise by the crown, l^cause it gave too much power to the people. 
The colomal union, therefore, being at an end for the present, it was proposed 
by the British m ini s try that money should be furnished for the carrying on 
of the war by Eng^d, to be reimbursed by a tax on the colonies. Tbis 
scheme, however, the colonies strongly opposed, being averse, argued Massar 
chusetts,^ to everything that shall nave the remotest tendency to raise a 
revenue in America for any public use or purpose of government. It was 
ther^ore finally agreed, to carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
auxiliaries m the colonial assemblies would voluntarily furnish. These pend- 
ing territorial disputes led to the publication of more complete maps, whereby 
the position and danger of the British colonies were more clearly understood. 
The British coloines occupied about a thousand miles of the Atlantic coast, 
but their extent inland was limited; the population amounted to about one 
million five hundred &ousand. New France, on the contrary, eontamed a 
population not exceeding one hundred thousand, scattered over a vast expanse 
of territory from Cape Breton to the mouth of the Msrissippi, though .prin- 
cipally collected on the St. Lawrence. The very remoteness of the French 
settlements, separated from the English by unexplored forests and moun- 
tains, placed thepi in comparative security, while the whole western frontier 
of the En^sh, from Maine to Georgia, was exposed to attacks of the Indians, 
disgusted by constant encroachments and ever ready for -war. 


THE "old french WAR,” (1756 A.D.) 

While negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment 
of the territonal quarrel, the establishment of French posts on the Ohio and 
the attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement jof hostiJiti^, 
General Braddock was selected as the American major^neral, under the 
duke of Cumberland, commander-in-chief of the British army. Braddock 
was a man of despotic temper, intrepid in action, and severe as a disciplina- 
rian; and as the duke had no confidence in any but regular troops, it was 
ordered that the general and field oflicers of the colonial forces should be of 
subordinate rank when serving with the commisrioned officers of the king. 
Washington, on his return from the Great Meadows, found Dinwiddie re- 
organising tbe Virginia militia, and that, accordmg to the late orders, he 
himself was lowered to the rank of captain, on which he indignantly retired 
from the service. 

In February, 1755, Braddockj with two British regiments, arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay, the colonies having levied forces in preparation, and a tax 
being already imposed on wine and spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition to such imposts, and which excited a very general discontent, 
each family being required on oath to state the quantity consumed by them- 
selves each year, and thus either to perjure or to tax themselves. This 
unpopular tax gave rise to several newspapers, tiie first newspaper of Con- 
necticut dating from this time. 

Braddock having arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, to concert the plan of action, when four expeditions were 
determined upon. Lawrence, the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, was 
to reduce that province; General Johnson, from his long acquaintmce with 
the Six Nations, was selected to enroll the Mohawk wamors in British pay, 
and conduct an army of Indians and provincial militia against Oown Point; 
Governor Shirley was to do the same against Niagara, while Braddock was 
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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take pos- 
sesfflon of the Northwest. 

Soon after Braddoek sailed, the Frendh sent out a fleet with a lao^ body 
of troops under the veteran Baron Dieskau to reinforce the army in Camda. 
Although En^and at this time had avowed only the design of resisting 
encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out to cruise on the banlsa 
of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships; of the remainder, 
some aided by fog and others by altering their course, arrived safely at 
(^ebec and Louisbui^; at the same time, De Vaudreml, a Canadian by 
birth, and formerly governor of Louiaana, arrived and superseded Duquesne 
as governor of Canada, 


THE DBPOETATION OF THE ACAJMANS, 1766 

Three thousand men sailed from Boston mder Lieutenant-Colonel Wins- 
low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition agaanst Nova Scotia. This 
Winslow was the great-grandson of the Plymouth patriarch, and grandson 
of the commander of the New England forces in King Philip’s War; he was a 
major-general in the Massachusetts militia, and now, under the British 
commander-in-chief, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. No 
sooner did the English fleet appear m the St. John, than the French, setting 
fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the country. The 
En^sh thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in pos- 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When gr^t difficulty arose, what was 
to be done with the people ? 

Acadia wa#the (ddest French colony in America, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteen years before the landing of the Pikrim Fathers. Thirty years 
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded Acadia to Great Bntain, yet the settlemait remained French in spirit, 
character, and religion. By the terms granted to them when the British 
took possestion, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and 
were thence known as “French Neutrals.” From the time of the Peace 
of Utrecht they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the 
present war brought them, to thdr great misfortune, back to remembrance. 
Their life had been one of Arcadian peace and simplicity; neither tax-gatherer 
nor magistrate was seen among them; thdr parish priests, sent over from 
Canada, were_ thdr supreme head. By imwearied labour they had secured 
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and thar wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Their population, which had doubled within the last 
thirty years, amounted at th& time to about eight thousand. 

Unfortunatdy, these good Acadians had not strictly adhered to thdr 
character of neutrals;^ three hundred of thdr young men had been taken in 
arms at Beaus6jour, and one of thdr priests was detected as an active French 
agent. ^ It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present podtion, 
m which they had every opportunity of aiding the French. Lawrence, 
lieutenmtgovemor of Nova Scotia, ^scawen, and Mostyn, commanders of 
the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, chief justice of the province, and 
the result was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to the various 
British provinces, although at the capitulation of Beaus^jour it had been 
strictly provided that the ndghbouring inhabitants should not be disturbed. 

P So Parkman* says “the Acadians while callmgthemsdves neutrals were in fact an eaem;^ 
encamped in the heart of a provmce.”] 
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A sadder inddent of wholesale outrage hardly occurs in history than this. 
The design was kept strictly secret, lest the people, exdted by despair, should 
rise en masse against tiieir oppressors. 0be3dng the command, therefore, to 
assemble at their parish diurches, they were surrounded by soldiers, taken 
prisoners, and marched off, without ceremony, to the ships, for transportation. 
At Grandpr6, for example, foiu hundred and eighteen unarmed men came 
together, when Winslow,** the American commander, addressed them as fol- 
lows: “Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kmds, and live stock of all 
sorts are forfdted to the crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
this province. I am, through ids majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
to carry off your money and your household goodb, as many as you can 
without discommoding the vessels you go in.” They were the Mng’s pris- 
oners; their wives and families shared their lot; their sons, five hundred and 
twenty-seven in number, thdr da-ughters, five hundred and seventy-ax: the 
vdiole. Including women and babes, old men and children, amountmg to about 
two thousand souls. They had left home in the morning; they were never 
to return. The 10th of September was the day of transportation. They 
were marched down to the vessels ax abreast, the young men first, driven 
forward by the bayonet. It was a scene of heart-breakmg misery, and in 
the confusion of embarkation wives were separated from thdr husbands, 
parents from their children, never to meet again. It was two months before 
me last of the unhappy people were conveyed away, and in the mean time 
many fled to the woods. But even this availed nothing ; the pitiless conquerors 
had already destroyed the harvests, to compel thdr surrender, and burned 
their former homes to the ground. 

. A quota of these unhappy people were sent to every British North Amer- 
ican cmony, where, broken-hearted and disconsolate, they became burdens on 
the pubhc charity, and failed not to excite pity by their misery, spite of the 
hatred to them as Catholics and the exasperation produced by the protr^ted 
war. Some few made their way to France ; otiiers to Canada, St. Domingo, 
and Louisiana; and to those who reached the latter country lands were 
assigned above New Orleans, still known as the Acadian coast. A number of 
those sent to Georgia constructed rude boats, and endeavoured to return to 
their beloved homes in the bay of Fundy. Generally speaking, they died in 
exile, the victims of dejection and despair. It will be remembered that one 
of the finest poems wmch America has produced, “Evangeline,” by Long- 
fellow, is founded on this cruel, unjustifiable outrage on humanityi 

The total number deported is a subject of controversy, estimates ranging 
between three and eight thousand. Governor Lawrence himself placed 
the number at about seven thousand, and this seems right, though Hannay* 
and some others, by overlooking certain of the later deportations, set it far 
lower. Rameau de Saint P6re * and Parkman* agree on six thousand. 

As to the virtue of the Acadians it is natural that the historian ^ould 
find Longfellow’s idyllic view somewhat irksome, based as it is on the views of 
the abb4 Raynal,? who never saw the Acadians. Haimay has ^n especially 
severe m his criticisms of them ; but the most idyllic life is subject to human 
frailties, and, as Burke said, indictments may not be drawn agmnst nations. 

The Acadians were certainly as good as the average of mankind and had 
as good a right to their homes. But it was inevitable that an effort should 
be made to justify the Ei^lish action. Every cnmfe and criminal in history 
must find cntical defence, yet there have been surprisingly few to say a good 
word for the treatment of the Acadians. Among them, ourioudy, is Parkman, 
whosava. 
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“New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at a tale 
of woe, has been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on 
the cruel measure of wholesale expatriation, it was not put in execution till 
every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The agents 
of tne French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act 
of force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices they produced 
in Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossible of continuance. They 
conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy 
people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making 
the Acadians its tools and ended with making them its victims.” 

He somewhat modified his view in his Half Century of Conflict. But a later 
historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard, a who has made a fuller 
study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his 
eyes dehberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a “ cheat ” and a 
“ literary malefactor,” and accuses him of havii^ “ reduced historical trickery 
to a fine art.” Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by 
those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cruelty inflicted on 
them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task 
of deportation which he was commanded to carry out “ 


braddock’s project 

Ihe Englidi in the mean time, as if their arms were not to be blessed, 
had met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the 
Ohio. Braddock’s troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of 
the Potomac, early in June; and Colonel Washm^n, bemg permitted to 
retain his rank in consequence of- the reputation he had already attained, 
joined the expedition soon after. Braddock made very hght of the whole 
campa%i; bemg stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of 
horses and wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort 
Buquesne, whither he was hastening, he diould proceed to Niagara, and, 
having taken that, to Frontenac. Franklin cahnly replied that the Indians 
were dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades. “The savages,” replied 
Braddock, “may be formidable to your raw American mihtiaj upon the 
king’s regulars it is imposable that they should make any imiiression.” 

Among the wagoners whom the energy ^ of Franklin obtained was Danid 
Morgan, famous as a village wrestler, who had emigrated as a day-labourer 
from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having saved his wages, was now 
the owner of a team, all unconscious of his future greatness. By the advice 
of Washington, owir^ to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy ba^age was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of 
six hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hundred picked 
men, prqi^ded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, 
was receiving reinforcements. Braddock was by no means deficient in courage 
or :^itary _^ill, but he was wholly %norant of the mode of conducting warfare 
amid American woods and morasses, and to make this deficiency the greater, 
he undervalued the American troops, nor would profit by the opinions and 
experience of American officers Washington urged the expediency of. 

P Braddock, in aletter dated June 5th, 1755, said of FranMin that he was “almost the (ml; 
instance of ability and honesty I have known in these provinces “ Washington k also comr 
plamcd of Braddock, “He looks upon the country, I beheve, as void of honour or hone^.’’] 
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emplo^ng the Indians, who, under the well-known chief Half-king, had already 
offered their services as scouts and advance parties; but Braddock re|ected 
both the advice and this offered aid, and that so rudely that Half-king himself 
and his Indians were senously offended i 


pabkman’s account op braddock’s defeat 

To Braddock was assigned the chief command of all the Brityh forces 
in America, and a person worse fitted for the oflBce could scarcely have been 
found. His exj^nence had been ample, and none could doubt his courage 
but he was profligate, arrogant, perverse, and a bigot to military rules. On 
his first arrival in Virginia he called together the governors of the severAl 
provinces in order to explain his instructions and adjust the details of the 
projected operations. These arrangements complete, Braddock advanced *tp 
the borders of Virginia, and formed his camp at Fort Cumberland, where he 
spent several wee& in training the raw backwoodsmen, who joined him, into 
such discipline as they seemed capable of ; in collecting horses and wagon^ 
which could only be had with the utmost difficulty; in railing at the con- 
tractors, who scandalously cheated him, and in venting his spleen by copioiis 
abuse of the country and the people. All at length was ready, and eany in 
June, 1755, the army [of about twenty-two hundred] left civilisation behind, 
and struck into the broad wilderness as a squadron puts out to sea. 

It was no easy task to force their way over that rugged ground, covered 
with an unbroken growth of forest; and the difficulty was increased by the 
needless load of baggage which encumbered their march. The crarii of falling 
trees resounded in the front, where a hundred axemen laboured with ceasel^ 
toil to hew a passage for the army. The horses strained their utmost strength 
to drag the ponderous wagons over roots and stumps, throu^ gullies and 
quagmires; and the regular troops were daunted by the depth and gloom 
of the forest, which hedged them in on either hand and closed its leafy arches 
above their heads. So tedious was their progress that, by the advice of 
Washington, twelve hundred chosen men moved on in advance with the lifter 
baggage and artillery, leaving the rest of the army to follow, by slower stages, 
with the heavy wagons. On the 8th of July the advanced body reached 
the Monongahela, at a point not far distant from Fort Duquesne. Scouts and 
Indian runners had brou^t the tidings of Braddook's approach to the French 
at Fort Duquesne. Their diatnay was great, and Contrecoeur, the commander, 
thought only of retreat, when Beaujeu, a captain in the garrison, made the 
bold proposal of leading out a party of French and Indians to waylay the 
Englidi in the woods, and harass or interrupt their march. The offer was 
accepted, and Beaujeu hastened to the Indian camps. 

Around the fort and beneath the adjacent forest were the bark locoes of 
savage hordes, whom the French had mustered from far and near; Ojibwas 
and Ottawas, Hurons and Gaughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. Beaujeu 
called the warriors together, flung a hatchet on the mound before them, 
and invited them to follow him out to battle; but the boldest stood aghast 
at the peril, and none would accept the challenge. A second interview took 
place with no better success; but the Frenchman was resolved to carry his 
point. "I am determined to go,” he exclaimed. “What, vrill you suffer 
your father to go alone ? ” His oaring spirit proved contagious. The warriors 
hesitated no longer, and when, on the morning of the 9th of July, a scout 
ran in with the news that the English army was but a few miles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with the turmoil of preparation.^ Chiefs 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war- 
paint, smeared themselves with ^ase, hung feathers in their scalp-locks, 
and whooped and stamped till they bad wrought themselves into a delirium 
of valour 

Then band after band hastened away towards the forest, followed and 
supported by nearly two hundred and fifty French md Canadians, com- 
manded by Beaujeu. There were the Ottawas, led on, it is said, by the remark- 
able Tna.n Pontiae; there were the Hurons of Lorette under their chief, whom 
the French called Athanase, and many more, all keen as hounds on the scent 
of blood. At about nine miles from the fort they reached a spot where the 
narrow road descended to the river through deep and gloomy woods, and where 
two ravines, concealed by trees and bushes, seemed formea by nature for an 
ambuscade. Here the warriors ensconced themselves, and, levelling their 
guns over the edge, lay in fierce eapectation, listening to the advancing drums 
of the English army. 

It was past noon of .a day brightened with the clear sunji^t of an Ameri- 
can midsummer when the forces of Braddock began to cross the Mononga- 
hela, at the fordiog-place which to this day bears the name of th^ ill-fated 
leader. The scarlet columns of the Britidi regulars, complete in xnartial 
appointment, the rude backwoodsmen with shouldered rifles, the trains of 
artillery and the white-topped wagons, moved on m long procession through 
the shallow current, and dowly mounted the opposing bank. Men were there 
whose names have become historic. Gage, who twenty years later saw 
his routed battahons recoil in disorder from before the breastwork on Bunker 
Hill; Gates, the futme conqueror of Burgoyne; and one destined to far 
loftier fame, George Washington, a boy in years, a man in calm thou^t and 
self-ruling wisdom. With steady and well-ordered march, the troops advanced 
into the great lab3uinth of woods which shadowed the eastern borders of tho 
river. Bank after rank vanished from sight. The forest swallowed them up, 
and the dlenee of the wildemess sank down once more on the shores and 
waters of the Monongahela. 

Several ^des and six light horsemen led the way; a body of grenadiers 
was close behind, and the army followed in such order as the rough ground 
would permit. Their road was tunnelled through the dense forest. Leaving 
bdiind the low grounds which bordered on the river, the van of the army 
was now aseendmg a gently sloping hill, and here, well hidden by the thick 
standing columns of the forest, by mouldering prostrate trunks, by matted 
undergrowth ^d long rank grasses, lay on eitW flank the two fatal ravines 
where the Indian allies of the French were crouched. Suddenly a discordant 
cry arose m front, and a murderous fire blazed in the teeth of the astonished 
grepadiera. Instinctively as it were the survivors returned the volley, and 
returned it with good effect ; for a random shot struck down the brave Beaujeu, 
and the courage of the assailants was staggered by his fall. Dumas, second 
in command, rallied them to the attack, and while he, with the French and 
Canadians, made good the pass in front, the Indians from their lurtog-places 
opened a deadly fire on the right and left of the British columns. !£ a few 
moments all was confusion. The advanced guard fell back on the main 
body, and every trace of subordination vanished. The fire soon extended 
along the whole length of the army, from front to rear. Scarce an enemy 
could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells ; though every bush 
and tree was alive with incessant fladies; though the lead flew like a hail- 
storm, and with every moment the men went down by acoreg. The regular 
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troops seemed bereft of their senses. They_ huddled together in the road 
like flocks of sheep, and happy did he think himself who could wedge his way 
into the midst of the crowd, and place a barrier of human flesh between 
his life and the shot of the ambushed marksmen. Many were seen eagerly 
loading their muskets and then firing them into the air, or shooting their 
own comrades in the insanity of their terror. The ofllcers, for the most part, 
displayed a conspicuous gallantry; but threats and commands were wasted 
alike on the panic-stncken multitude. It is said that at the outset Brad- 
dock showed signs of fear, but he soon recovered his wonted intrepidity.^ 
Four horses were shot under him, and four times he mounted afresh. He 
stormed and shouted, and wMle the Virginians were %htmg to good purpose, 
each m an behind a tree, like the Indians themselves, he ordered them with 
furious menace to form in platoons, where the fire of the enemy mowed them 
down like grass. At length a mortal diot silenced Hm, and two provincials 
bore him off the field.® Washington rode through the tumult calm and 
imdaunted. Two horses were killed imder him, and four bullets pierced 
^ clothes; but his hour was not come, and he escaped without a wound. 
Gates was shot through the body, and Gage also was severdy wounded. 
Of eighty-six oflicers, ordy twenty-three remained unhurt; and of fourteen 
hundred and sixty soldiers who crossed the Monongahela, more than nine 
hundred were killed and wounded. None suffered more severely than the 
Viiginians, who had displayed throu^out a degree of courage and steadiness 
which put the cowardice of the regulars to sh^e. The havoc among them 
was terrible, for of thdr whole number scarcely one-fifth left the field alive.® 

The slaughter lasted three hours, when at length the survivors, as if 
impelled by a general imptilse, rushed tumultuously from the place of carnage, 
and with dastardly precipitation fied across the Monongahela. The enemy 
did not pursue beyond the river, flocking back to the field to collect the 
plunder and gather a rich harvest of scmps. The routed troop pursued 
their flight until they met the rear dividon of the army, under Colonel Dun- 
bar; and even then their senseless terrors did not abate. Dunbar’s soldiers 
caught the infection. Cannon, baggage, providons, and wagons were destroyed 
[to the value of £100,000], and all fled together, eager to escape from the 
shadows of those awful woods, whose horrors haunted their imagination. 
They passed the defenceless settlements of the border, and hurried on to 
Philadelphia, leaving the imhappy people to defend themselves as they 
might against the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 

p Parkmani elsewhere says. “Braddock has been charged with marching blindly into an 
ambuscade, but it was not so. There was no ambuscade; and had there been one, he would 
have found it It is true that he did not recoimoitre the woods veiy far in advance of the head 
of the column ; yet, with this exception, he made elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise.”] 

P Braddock, suffermg from fatal wounds, was carried along by the retreatmg troops, ill 
the first day he was silent; at mght he simply said, '^Who would have thought it?” The 
second day he was silent till just before his death, when he murmured, We shall better know 
how to deal with them another time ” Bolling, one of his colonial troops, said that Braddock 
in his last hours “could not bear the sight of a redcoat,” but praised the Virginian “blues,” 
whom he hoped to live to reward His last hours must have oeen tragic with remember^ 
mistakes, none of them greater than his usmg his sword to beat the troops from behind the trees 
and other cover they wisely sought He died on the 13th, and men, horses, and wagons were 
led over his grave to conceal it from the Indians ] 

3 “The Virgmia troops showed a good deal of bravery, and were nearly all killed, for I 
believe, out of three companies that were there, scarcely thirty men are left alive. Captam 
Peyrouny and all his ofiScers, down' to a corporal, were killed Captain Poison had nearly as 
hard a fate, for only one of his was left In short, the dastardly behaviour of those they call 
regulars exposed all others that were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death; and 
at last, in despite of aU the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pursued 
by do^, and it was impossible to rally them.” — W ashincwon.* ' 
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The calamities of this disgraceful rout did not cease with the loss of a few 
hundred soldiers on the field of battle, for it entailed upon the provinces 
all the miseries of an Indian war. Those among the tribes who had thus far 
stood neutral, wavering between the French and English, now hesitated no 
longer. Many of them, had been disgusted by the contemptuous behaviour 
of Braddock. All had learned to despise the comage of the English, and to 
regard thmr own prowess with imbounded complacency. It is not in Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war; and the defeat of Braddock was 
a sigDial for the western savages to snatch their tomahawks and assail the 
En^h settlements with one accord, to mmder and pillage with ruthless 
fury, and turn the whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia into one wide 
scene of woe and desolation.!* 


' AN ACCOUNT OF BEADDOCK’s DEFEAT BT AN INDIAN CAPTIVBI 

I asked him what news from Braddock’s army. He said the Indians 
si)ied them every day, and he showed me, by making marks on the ground 
with a stick, that Braddock’s army was advancing in very dose order, and 
that the Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it) 
“shoot um down of one pigeon.” Shortly after this, on the ninth day of 
July, 1755, in the morning, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then 
walk with a staff in my hand, I went out of the door which was just by the 
wall of the fort, &nd stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians ; in a hudcfie 
before the gate were more barrels of powder, bullets, etc., and everyone 
taking what suited. I saw the Indians also march off in rank, entire— likewise 
the French Canadians and some regulars. After viewing the Indians and 
Fr^ch in different poations, I computed them by about four hundred, and 
wondered that they attempted to go out against Braddock with so ama.11 a 
p^y. I saw them in high hopes that I would soon see them fly before 
the British troops, and that General Braddock would take the fort and 
rescue me.^ 

I remained ansious to feow the event of this day; but in the afternoon 
I again observed a great noise and commotion in the fort; and though at that 
time I corfld not understand French, yet I found that it was the voice of 
joy and triumph, and feared tEiat they had received what I called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old country soldiers speak Dutch; as I spoke 
Dutch I went to one of them and asked him what was the news. He told 
me that a nmner had just arrived, who said that Braddock would certainly 
be defeated; that the Indians and French had surrounded biTin, and were 
concealed behind trees and in giMes and kept a constant fire upon the Eng- 
lish, Md that they saw the English falling in heaps, and if they did not take 
the river, which was ,the only gap, and make thar escape, there would not 
be one now left alive before sundown. 

Some time after this I heard a mmaber of scalp haHoos, and saw a com- 
pany of Indians and ^ench coming in, I observed they had a great many 
bloody scalps, grenadiers’ caps, British canteens, bayonets, etc., with them. 

[* "i^ere exi^ a very jttcturesque ride-light cm Braddoefs defM,t in the words of Colonri 
James Smith, who was a captive among the Indians at the time, and from whose narrative 
we shall quote. It is included m Archibald Loudon's “Selection of Some of the Most Inter- 
estmg Narratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians m their Wars with the White People/* 
from which we quote by permission of the Harrisburg (Pa) Pubhshmg Company. Colonel 
Smith had been badly wounded m runmng the gantlet, but his life had been sparedj 
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They brought the news that Braddock was defeated. After that another 
eomijany came in, and appeared to be about one hundred and chiefly Indians, 
and it seemed to me that almost every one of this company was carrying 
scalps. After this came another company with a number of wagon horses, 
and also a great many scal|^. Those that were coming in and those that had 
arrived kept a constant fimg of small arms, and also the great guns in the 
fort, which were accompanied with the most hideous shouts and yells from 
all quarters; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broken 
loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripped naked, with thar hands tied behind their backs, and 
their faces and part of thdr bodies blacked; these prisoners they burned to 
death on the bank of All^hany river opposite to the fort. I stood on t^ 
fort wall imtil I beheld'them begin to bum one of these men; they had Mm 
tied to a stake and kept touciung him with firebrands, red-hot irons, etc.', 
and he screaming m a most doMul manner — ^the Indians in the mean time 
yelling like infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shocking for me to 
behold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

"When I came into my lodgings I saw Russell’s Seven Sermons, which they 
had brou^t from the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of 
to me. iVom the best information I could receive, there were only seven 
Indians and four French killed m this battle, and five hundred British lay 
dead in the field, besides what were killed in the river on th^ retreat. The 
morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery brought into the fort; 
the same day I also saw several Indians in British officers’ dress, with sash, 
half-moon, laced hats, etc , which the British then wore.r 


THE BATTLE OE LAKE GEOEQE ' 

The three remaining expeditions which tike British ministry had planned 
for that year’s campaign were attended with various results. Acadia, as 
we have seen, was quickly reduced by the forces of Colonel Monkton; but 
the glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of high-handed oppres- 
sion. The expeffition a^inst Niagara was a total failure, for the troops did 
not even reach their destination. The movement against Crown Point met 
with no better success, as regards the main object of the enterprise. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, and other causos, the troops proceeded no far- 
ther than Lake George; but the attempt was marked by a feat of arms which, 
in that day of failure, was greeted both in England and America as a tignal 
victory.^ 

The troops destined for the expedition against Crown Point, consisting 
piincipally of the militia of Connecticut and Ma^achusetts, were intrusted 
to General (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In June and July about six 
thousand New England men, having Phiheas Lyman as their major-general, 
were joined by General Johnson, with about thirty-four hundred irregulars 
and Indians, towards the end of August, and advanced towards Lake George. 
Dieskau, in the mean time, having ascended Lake Champlain with two thou- 
sand men from Montreal, suddenly attacked the camp of Johnson. Johnson 
had sent out a thousand Massachusetts men, imder Ephraim Williams, and 
a body of Mohawk warriors, under a famous chief called Hendrick, for the 
purpose of intercepting their return. This detachment fell in with the whole 
force of Dieskau’s army in a narrow defile, and were driven back with great 
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daughter, Williams and Hendrick being soon slain. It was this Williams 
who, when passing throi^h Albany, made his will, leaving his property, 
in case of his death, to found a free school for western Massachusetts, which 
is now the Williams College ; a better monument, as Hildreth * Justly observes, 
than any victory would mive been. 

The firing being heard in the camp of Johnson, a breastwork of felled 
trees was therefore hastily construetea, and a few cannon mounted; and 
scarcely had the fu^tives reached the camp, when the enemy appeared, 
who met with so warm a reception from the newly planted camon that the 
Canadian troops and the Indians soon fled, greatly to the chagrin of Dieskau. 
Johnson, being early woimded, retired from the fight, and the New Eng- 
landers, under their own officers, foi:^ht bravely for five hours. It was a 
terrible day for the French; nearly all their regulars peridied, and Dieskau 
was mortahy wounded. Instead of pursuing his advantage, Johnson spent 
the autumn in erecting a fort on the site of his encampment, called Fort Will- 
iam Henry, and, the season being late, dispersed his army to their respective 
province. In the mean time the French were strengthening their position 
at Crown Point, and fortifying Ticonderoga. These actions are known as 
the battle of Lake George.^ [Johnson was made a baronet and voted £5,000.] 

Benjamin FranMm having about this time published an account of the 
rapid increase of population in the United States, the attention of England 
was turned to the immensely growmg power of her colonies. Let us hear 
the reasoning of the two parties on tms subject. “I have found,” said the 
royal governor, Shirley, who had been appealed to, “that the calculations 
are right. The number of the inhabitante is doubled every twenty years.” 
He amnitted that the demand for British manufactures and the emplosnnent 
of shippir^ increased in an equal ratio ; also that the sagacity which had been 
displayed in the plan of union proposed at the late congress at Albany might 
justly excite the fear of En^and lest the colonists ^ould thiow off their 
dependence on the mother country and set up a government of their own. 
But, added he, let it be considered how various are the present constitutions 
of their respective governments; how much their interests clash, and how 
opposed their tempers are, and any coalition amor^ them will be found to 
be impossible. “At aU events,” said he, “they could not maintain such 
an independency without a strong naval force, which it must be ever in the 
power of Great Britain to prevent. Besides, the seven thousand troops which 
his majesty has in America, and the Inchans at command, provided the 
provincial govemora do their duty, and are maintained independent of the 
assemblies, may easily prevent any such step being taken.” 

The royal governor of Viiginia, Dinwiddie, urged upon parliament his 
plan of a general land and poll tax, begging, however, that the plan might 
come entirely as from them; he urged also the subverrion of charter-govern- 
ments, arguing that all would remain in a distracted condition until his 
nmjesty took the proprietary government into his own ^nds. Another 
arivi^d l^t Duke William of Cumberland should be sent out as sovereign 
of the united provinces of British America, on the plea that in a few years 
the colonies of America would be independent of Britain. 

ipiese fears were prophetic of the future, and indeed were but an echo 
ot PopulM sentiment. lYanklin was thinking, and acting, and scattering 
abroad wor<w which were winged seeds of liberty; Wadiington was already 
doing great deeds ; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eng- 

P Paxkman* says ^^ths Cro'wii Point expedition was a failure dissuised under an ixuA* 
dentu success.” 
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land free-sdiool, was giving words to ideas which thousands besides himself 
were prepared to turn into deeds. “All creation,” said he, “is liable to 
change; mi^ty states are not exempted. Soon after the Reformation, 
a few people came out here for conscience sake. This apparently trivial inci- 
dent may transfer the great seat of Mnpire into America. If we can remove 
these turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the exactest calculation, 
will in another century become more numerous than England itself. All 
Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for ourselves is to disunite us.” They had learned already that union 
was strength. 

THE DISASTROtrS CAMPAIGN OP 1766-1767 

The plan of the campaign for 1756, arranged by a convention of provindal 
governors at New York, was similar to that of the preceding year : the re- 
duction of Ckown Point, Niagara, and Fort Duquesne. The enrolling of 
volunteer militia went on; Benjamin Franklin bring active for this purpose 
in Pennsylvania, and he himself now assuming military command as a edonel 
on the frontier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The frontiers of 
Virgima continued to suffer severely, though Washington, with fifteen hundred 
volunteers, did his utmost for their protection. It was difficult to obtain a 
larger volunteer force, on account, said Dinwiddie, writing to the board of 
trade on this subject, “of our not daring to part with any of our white men 
to a distance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves.” 

The war had now continued two years without any formal declaration 
of hostilities between Great Britain and France. In May, however, of this 
year it was made. In June General Abercrombie, who superseded Shirley, 
arrived and proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient 
for the proposed campaign, determined to wait for the arrival of Lord Loudon, 
now appointed commander-in-chief. This occasioned a delay until the ena 
of July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm, 
successor to the baron Dieskau, taking advantage of the tardiness of the 
English, had made an attack on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario 
were taken. Upwards of one thousand men and one hundred and thirty- 
five pieces of arMery, a great amount of stores, and a fleet of boats and sm^ 
vessels built the year briore for the Niagara expedition, fell into the hands 
of Montcalm. 

To gratify the Six Nations and induce them to assume a position of neu- 
trality, Montcalm destroyed the forts, after which he returned to Canada. 
These disasters were as discouraging as the defeat of Br^dock had been in 
the former year. Feebleness and incapacity characterised the campaign. 
The Indians, incited by the French, renewed their border depredations ; and 
the Quakers incurred no inconsiderable ignominy by persisting to advocate 
the cause of the Indians, holding conferences with them and forming treaties 
of peace. But thou^ these measures were agamst the spirit of the time, 
they persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
as well as some of the other colonies by force of arms. 

On July 9th, 1767, Loudon sailed with rix thousand regulars against 
Louisburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, where he was reinforced by 
eleven san of the line, under Admiral Holboum, with six thousand additional 
troops. Nothing, however, was done; for on learning that Louisbui^ was 
garrisoned by six thousand men, and that a large French fleet lay in her 
harbour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to New York. 
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In the mean time, MontcaJm, combining his forces from Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, amounting to nine thousand, with two thousand Indians, as- 
cended Lake George and laid siege to Fort William Henry, which was at 
that time commanded by Colonel Mimro, with upwards of two thousmd 
men, while Colonel Webb was stationed at Fort Edward, only fifteen miles 
distant, with five thousand. For six days the garrison made a brave resist- 
ance, until the ammunition being exhausted, and no relief coming from Fort 
Edward, Munro capitulated; honourable terms being granted, “on account,” 
said the capitulation, “of their honourable defence.” But the terms were 
not kept. The Indians attached to Montcalm’s army fell upon the retiring 
British, plundering their baggage and murdermg them in cold blood. Munro 
and a part of his men retreated for protection to the French camp ; great 
numbers fled to the woods, where they suffered extremely; many were never 
more heard of.^ 

The unfortunate results of the campaigns of 1756-1767 were extremely 
.hunuliating to En^and, and so strong was the feeling against the rninistry 
and their measures that a change was necessaiy. A new administration was 
formed, at the head of which was William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham; 
Lord Loudon was recalled; additional forces was raised in America, and a 
large naval armament and twelve thousand additional troops were promised 
After this great expenditure of money and of blood on the part of the 
English, the French still held all the disputed territory. The English were still 
in possessions of the Bay of Fundy, it is true; but Louisburg, commanding 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence, Crown Point and Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain, Frontenac and Niagara on Lake Ontario, Pres9[ue Idand on Lake 
Erie, and the chain of posts thence to the Ohio, were still in the hands of the 
French. They had driven the English from Fort Oswego and Lake Geoige, 
and had compelled the Six Nations to neutrality. A' devastatimg war was 
raging along the whole northwestern frontier; scalping parties advanced to 
the very centre of Massachusetts, to within a short distance of Philadelphia, 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in perpetual alarm. 


THE SUCCESSES OF 1758-1759 

The campaign of 1768 began in earnest. Pitt addressed a circular to 
the colonies, demanding at least twenty thousand men; the crown undertook 
to provide arms, ammuni tion, tents, and provisions; the colonies were to 
raise, clothe, and pay the levies, but were to be rdmbursed by parliament. 
This energetic impulse was cheerfully responded to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, beades such as were needed for frontier defence. The 
advances of Massachusetts during the year amounted to about £250,000. 
The tax on real estate amounted to 13s 4d in the pound. Connecticut voted 
five thousand men; New Hampshire and Rhode Island a regiment of five 
hundred men each; New Jersey one thousand; Pennsylvania appropriated 
£100,000 for bringing two thousand seven hundred men into the field ; Vii^ia 
raised two thousand. To co-operate with these colonial levies, the Royal 
Americans were recalled from Canada, and large rdnforcements were sent from 

[“ Thfi French have been bitterly blamed for permitting this massacre, and it seems that 
their precautions were insufficient; but once the Indians attacked the prisoners, the French 
officers used every effort to calm the savages, even at the nsk of their lives, Montcalm belong 
the Indians to take his life instead. The Canadian militia, however, says Parkman,* “faded 
atrociously to do their duty.”] 
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England. Abercrombie, the new commander-in-chief, found fift 3 r thousand 
men at his disposal — a heater number than the whole male population of New 
France. The total number of Canadians able to bear arms was twenty thou- 
sand; the regular troops amounted to about five thousand; besides which 
the constant occupation of war had caused agriculture to be ne^ected, 
Canada was at this time almost in a state of fanoine. “I shudder,” wrote 
Montcalm to the French government in February, 1758, “when I thirk of 
provifflons. The famine is very great ; New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall ; so ^reat is the number of the English; so great our diffi- 
culty in obtaining suppfies.” The French army, and the whole of Canada, 
were put on restricted allowance of food. 

The campaign, as we have said, began in earnest; there was no trifling, 
no delay. Three simultaneous expeditions were decided upon: against 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Fort Duquesne. In June, Boscawen appeared 
before Louisburg with tnirty-ei^t ships of war, convoying an anny_ of fourteen 
thousand men, chiefly regulars, under General Anmerst, but including a 
considerable body of New En^and troops. The aege commenced. It was 
here that General Wolfe first distinguished himself in America; his apoiahle 
disposition and calm, clear judgment early won the esteem and admiration 
of the colonists. The siege was conducted with great skill and eneigy, and 
on the 27th of July this celebrated fortress was in the hands of the English, 
and with it the islands of Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, and than 
dependencies. The garrison became prisoners of war; the inhabitants were 
shipped off to France. Such was the end of the Frendi power on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

While the siege of Louisburg was going forward. General Abercrombie, 
with sixteen thousand men and a great force of artillery, advanced against 
'Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Landing near Ae northern extremity of 
Lake George, the march commenced through.a thick wood towards the fort, 
which Montcalm held with about four thousand men. The vanguard — 
headed by the young and gallant Lord Howe, who, like Wolfe, had already 
gained the enthuaastic affection of the Americans — ignorant of &e ground, 
k)st their way and fell in with a French scouting party, when a skirmish took 
place, and, though the memy was driven back. Lord Howe fell. ,The grief 
of the provincial troops, and indeed of the whole northern colonies, was veiy 
great for the loss of this brave ^oung man, to whose memory Ma^achusetfes 
afterwards erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Lord Howe is said to have considerably abated the ardour 
of the troops; nevertheless, AbercromHe, vrithout waiting for the coming 
up of his artillery, hastened on the attack of 'Kconderoga, having been assured 
that the works were unfinished, and that it mi^t easily be taken. 'The 
result, however, proved the contrary. With the loss of about two thousand 
killed and woimded, Abercrombie was repulsed, and the next day made a 
disorderly retreat to Fort William Henry, phie French lost only three hun- 
dred and tMrty-seven.] 

Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abercrombie, after tMs defeat, a detach- 
ment of three thousand men, and with these, having marched to Oswego, 
he crossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attacked Fort Frontenac, 
which in two days’ time surrendered. 

The expedition against Fort Duqueme was intnisted to General John^ 
Forbes, who early in July commenced his march with seven thousand men, 

P Not Joseph Fortes, as Bancroft f and others write it.1 
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induding the Permsylvanian and Virginian levies, the Royal Americans, recalled 
from South Carolina, and a body of Cherokee Indians. Washington, who 
headed the Vii^tnian troops, and was then at Cumberland ready to Join the 
main army, advised that the military road cut by Braddock’s army shoydd 
be made use of; instead of which, Forbes, induced by some Pennsylvanian 
land-speculators, commenced making a new road frona Ray’s Town, where 
the Pennsylvanian forces were stationed, to the Ohio. Whilst a needless 
delay was thus caused. Major Grant, who ■with eight hundred men had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre, was repulsed with the loss of th^ hundred men, 
and himself taken prisoner. A number of French prisoners accidentally brought 
in revealed the feeble state of the garrison, and it was resolved to push for- 
ward immediately. They succeeded in arri-ving at the fort on the 26th of 
November, when it ■was found to be a pile of ruins, the garrison having set 
fire to it the day before and retired do^wn the Ohio. The possession of this 
post caused great Joy. New works were erected on the site of Duquesne, the 
name of which was now changed to Fort Pitt, afterwards Kttsbiirg.- The con- 
sequence of this success was immediately seen by the disposition which the 
Indians showed for peace. The frontiers of Virginia and Maryland were 
relieved from their incursions; and at a grand coundl held at Easton, in 
Pennsyl'vania, not only deputies of the Six Nations, but from their dependent 
tribes; the Delawares and others, met Sir William Johnson and the governors of 
New York and New Jersey, and solemn treaties of peace were entered into. 

The great object of the campaign of 1759 was the so long desired conquest 
of Canami. The intention of the British minister was communicated to the 
various colonial assemblies under an oath of secrecy; and this, together with 
the faithful reimbursement of their last year’s expenses, induced such a general 
activity and zeal that early in the spring twenty thousand colonial troops 
were ready to take the field. In consequence of ms disaster at TRconderoga, 
Abercrombie was superseded, and General Amherst became commander-m- 
diief. The plan for the campaign was as follows : Wolfe, who after the taking 
of Louisburg had gone to England, and was now returning ■with a powerful 
fleet, was to make a direct attack on Quebec; Amherst was directed to take 
Tieonderoga and Crown Point, and so proceed northerly; while General 
Prideaux, who commanded the provincial troops and Indians, was to descend 
the St. Lawrence after taking Fort Niagara, and Join Amherst in an attack 
on Montreal. Such ■was the proposed plan. The three di^visions were intended 
to enter Canada by three different routes of conquest, all to merge fibnally 
in the conquest of Quebec, the great heart of the French power and dominion 
in America. 

According to arrangement, Amherst arrived before Tieonderoga in July 
with eleven thousand men, when, the garrison of the fort ha'ving been weakened 
by the ■withdrawal of forces for the defence of Quebec, both tiiis and Crown 
Point surrendered without difficulty; the want of vessels, however, prevented 
him for some time either proceeding to Join Wolfe at Quebec or attacking 
Montreal. General Prideaux on the 6th of July effected a landing near Fort 
Niagara ■without opposition. The bursting of a gun, however, killed him. 
when the command devol^ved on Sir Wmiam Johnson. Twelve hundred 
French and an equal number of Indian auxiliaries, advancing to the relief 
of the garrisonj gave battle to the English, and were routed with great loss, 
lea^ving a considerable number prisoners; on which the dispirited garrison 
capitulated The surrender of this post cut off aU communication between 
Canada and the southwest. 

Disappointed in receiving important rdnforcements, Wolfe was compelled 
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to commence the siege of Quebec alone. The presence of Wolfe had already 
inspired the most unbounded confidence. His army consisted of eight thousand 
men; his fleet, commanded by Admirals Saunders and Holmes, consisted of 
twenty-two ships of the hne and the same number of frigates and armed 
vessels. The brigades were commanded by Robert Monckton, afterwards 
govemor of New York, and the conqueror of Martinique. Wolfe selected 
as his adjutanfcgeneral Isaac Barre, his old associate at Xomsburg, an Irish- 
man of humble birth, but brave, eloquent, and ambitious l 


PARKMAN’S account op WOIiPE AND MONTCAUH AT QUEBEC 

General Wolfe formed his camp immediately below Quebec, on the island 
of Orleans. From thence he comd discern at a ^gle glance how arduous 
was the task before him. Piles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 
northern border of the river, and from their summits the boasted citadel 
of Canada looked down in proud security, with its churches and convents of 
stone, its ramparts, bastions, and batteries, while over them all, from the 
verjr brink of the precipice, towered the masave walls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Above, for many a league, the bank was guarded by an unbroken 
ran^ of steep acclivities. Below, the river St. Carles, flowing into the 
St. Lawrence, washed the basq of the rocky promontory on whi^ the city 
stood. Lower yet lay an army of fourteen thousand men, under an able 
and renowned commander, the marquis of Montcalm. His front was covered 
by mtrenchments and batteries, which lined the bank of the St. Lawrence; 
his right wmg rested on the city and the St. Charles; his left, on the cascade 
and deep gulf of Montmorenci; and thick forests extended along his rear. 
Opposite Quebec rose the high promontory of Point Levi; and the St. Law- 
rence, contracted to less than a mile in width, flowed between, with deep 
and powerful current. To a chief of less resolute temper it might well have 
seemed that art and nature were in league to thwart his enterprise; but a 
mind like that of Wolfe could only have seen in this majestic combination 
of forest and cataract, mountain and river, a fitting theatre for the great drama 
about to be enacted there. 

Yet nature did not seena to have formed the young English general for 
the conduct of a doubtfifl and almost desperate enterprise. His person was 
slight, and his features by no means of a martial cast. His feeble constitution 
had been undermined by years of protracted and painful disease.^ His kind 
and genial disposition seemed better fitted for the qmet of domestic life than 
for the stem duties of military command ; but to these gentler traits he joined 
a high enthusiasm and an unconquerable spirit of daring and endurance 
whi<m made him the idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender frame through 
every hardship and exposure. The work before him demanded all his cour- 
age. How to invest the city, or even bring the army of Montcalm to action, 
was a problem which might have perplexed a Hanmbal. A French fleet lay 
in the river above, and me precipices along the northern bank were guarded 

‘ “IhavethisdaydgnifiedtoMr Pitt that be may dispose of my slight carcass as he pleases; 
and that I am ready for any undertaking -within the reach and compass of my skill and canning 
1 am m a very bad condition, both wim the gravel and rheumatism; but I had much rather 
die than decline any kmd of service that offers If I followed my own taste, it would lead me 
mto Germany , and if my poor talent was consulted, they should place me to the cavahy, 
because nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of temper to follow the first impressions. 
However, it is not our part to choose, but to obey .” — Letter of Wolfe to Ruskaon Sahs- 

hury, December let, 17 SB 
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at every accessible point by sentinels and outposts. Wolfe would have crossed 
tbe Montmorenci by its upper ford, and attacked the French army on its left 
and rear; but the plan was thwarted by the nature of the ground and the 
deepless vi^ance of his adversaria. Thus baffled at every other point, 
he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm’s podtion in front, and on 
the afternoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was embarked in boats, 
and, covered by a f’lrious cannonade from the IJnglish diips and battenes, 
landed on the beach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. The grena- 
diers and Royal Americans were the first on diore, and their ill-timed impetu- 
osity proved the rum of the plan. Without waitmg to receive their orders 
or form their ranks, they ran pell-mell across the level ground, and with 
loud shouts began, each man for himself, to scale the heights which rose in 
front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile arms. The 
French at the top threw volley after volley among the hot-headed assail- 
ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and at that instant a 
storm, which had long been threatenmg, burst with sudden fury, drenched 
the combatants on both ^des with a deluge of rain, extii^ished for a moment 
the fire of the French, and at the same time made the steeps so slippery that 
the grenadiers fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. Night was 
coming on with double darkness. The retreat was sounded, and as the 
English re-embarked, troops of Indians came whooping down the heights 
and hovered about their rear, to murder the stra^Iers and the wounded; 
while exulting cries of Vzve le red from the crowded summits prodaimed 
the triumph of the enemy. 

With bitter agony of mind Wolfe behdd the headlong folly of his men, 
and saw more than four hundred of the flower of his army fall a useless sacri- 
fice. The anxieties of the siege had told severely upon his slender con- 
stitution, and not long after this disaster he felt the first symptoms of a fever, 
which soon confined him to lus couch. Still his mind never wavered from its 
pm^jose, and it was while lying helpless in the chamber of a Canadian house, 
where he had fixed his headquaiters, that he embraced the plan of that heroic 
enterprise which robbed, him of life and gave him immortal fame. It was 
resolved to divide the little army, and while one portion remained before 
Quebec to alarm the enemy by false attacks and distract their attention 
from the scene of actual operation, the other was to pass above the town, 
land under cover of darkness on the northern shore, climb the guarded heights, 
gain the plains above, and force Montcalm to quit his vantage-ground, and 
perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring even to rashness, but its 
singular audacity was the secret of its success. 

Early in September a crowd of ships and transports, under Admiral 
Holmes, passed the city midst the hot firing of its batteries, while the troops 
designed for the expedition, amountmg to scarcely five thousand, marched 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reach of the cannonade. .^1 were 
then embarked, and on the evening of the 12th, Holmes’s fleet, with the 
troops on board, lay safe at anchor in the river, several leagues above the 
town. These operations had not failed to awaken the suspicions of Montcalm, 
and he had detached M. Bougainville to watch the movements of the Eng- 
lish and prevent their landing on the northern shore. 

The eventful night of the 12th was clear and calm, with no light but that 
of the stars. Withm two hours before daybreak thirty boats, crowded with 
sixteen hundred soldiers, cast off from the vessels and floated downward, 
in perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. To the boundless joy of 
the army, Wolfe’s malady had abated, and he was able to command in person. 
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He sat in the stem of one of the boats, pale and weak, but borne up to a cahn 
height of resolution. Every order had been given, every arrangement made, 
and it only remamed to face the issue. The ebbing tide sufficed to bear lie 
boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night but the guigling 
of the river and the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the officers about 
him the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which had recently 
appeared and which he had just received from England. Perhaps, as he 
uttered those strangely appropriate words, 

The paths of gloiy lead but to the grave,” 

the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across 
lus mmd. “Gentlemen,” he said, as he closed his recital, “I would rather 
have written those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.” 

As they approached the landmg-place ffie boats edged closer in towards 
the northern shore, and the woody precipices rose hi^ on their left, like a 
wall of undistinguished blackness. 

“Qiii m»e ?” shouted a French sentinel from out the impervious gloom. 

“La France!” answered a eaptam of Fraser’s Highlanders, from the fore- 
most boat. , 

“A qud rSgimenif” demanded tiie soldier. 

“De la Eeine!” promptly replied the Highland captain, who chanced to 
know that the regiment so designated formed part of Bougamville’s com- 
mand. As boats were frequently passing down the river with supplies for 
the garrison, and as a convoy from Bougainville was expected that very 
night, the sentmel was deceived, and allowed the English to proceed. 'They 
reached the landing-place m safety — an indentation in the shore, about a 
league above the city, and now bearing the name of Wolfe’s Cove. Here 
a narrow path led up the face of the heights, and a French guard was posted 
at the top to defend the pa^. The general was one of the first on shore. 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald 
Macdonald, apparently the same whose presence of mind had just saved the 
enterprise irom ruin, was climbing in advance of his men, when he was chal- 
lenged by a sentinel. He replied in French, by declaring that he had been 
sent to relieve the guard and ordeiing the soldier to wilhdraw. Before the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, while the 
steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, drawing themselves up by 
trees, roots, and bushes. The guard turned out and made a brief though 
brave resistance. In a moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made 
prisoners, while men after men came swarming up the hei^t and quickly 
formed upon the plams above. Meanwhile the vessels had dropped down- 
ward with the current and anchored opposite the landing-place. The remain- 
ing troops were disembarked, and, with the dawn of day, the whole were 
brought in safety to the ^ore. 

The sun rose, and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished people 
saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with arms, and the dark-red lines of the 
English forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the 
evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide-extended camp resounded 
with the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled preparation He, 
too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. 'The civil power had thwarted 
Mm ; famine, discontent, and disaffection were rife among his soldiers, and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer starvation. 
In spite of all, he had trusted to hold out till the wmter frosts should drive 
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the invaders from before the town, when, on that disastrous morning, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot upon his ear. Still 
he assumed a tone of confidence. “They have got to the weak side of us at 
last,” he is reported to have said, “ and we must crush them with ouf numbers.” 
With headlong haste his troops were pouring over the bridge of the St. 
Charles and gathering in heavy masses under the western ramparts of the 
town.^ 

Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin lines of the British 
forces — the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, and the 
hardy levies of the provinces — ^less than five thousand in number, but all 
inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the 
chiefs of that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they 
have foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would have 
robbed England of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would 
pave the way for thte mdependence of America, their swords would have 
dropped from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood motionless, each gazing 
on the other. The clouds himg low, and at intervals warm, light dhowers 
descended, besprinkling both alme. The coppice and corn-fields in front of 
the British troops were filled with French sharpshooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the 
gap was filled in silence. At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparmg to advance, and in a few moments all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, shouting after 
the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. In the Bntish ranks not a trigger was pulled, not a soldier stirred, 
and their ominous composure seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. 
It was not till the French were withm forty yards that the fatal word was 

g 'ven; at once, from end to end of the Bntish line, the muskets rose to the 
vel, as if with thfe sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Like a ^p at full career, arrested with 
sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, 
and broke before that wasting storm of lead. The smoke rolling along the 
field for a moment shut out the view, but when the white wreaths were 
scattered on the wind a wretched spectacle was chsclosed — men and ofiicers 
tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and obedience gone; 
and when the British muskets were levelled for a second volley, the masses 
of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For 
a few mmutes the French regulars stood their ground, returmng a sharp and 
not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubimg volley on 
volley, trampling the dying and the dead and driviiig the fugitives in crowds, 
the British troops advanced and swept the field before them. The ardour of 
the men burst all restramt. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitude to the very gates of Quebec. Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dadied along in furious pursuit, hewing 
down the Frenchmen with their broadswords, and slaying many in the very 
ditch of the fortifications. Never was victoiy more quick or more decisive. 

In the short action and pursuit the French lost fifteen hundred men, 
killed, wounded, and taken. Of the remainder, some escaped within the city, 

p There is dispute as to the numbers engaged, Knox « setting the number of the English' 
at 4,828, and that of the French at 7,500 ; but other accounts reckon the French troops at hardly 
more than half this number, and Parkman » thinks that, allowing for the French detained in 
garrisoning other posts^ the forces on the Plains of Abra ham '^seem to have been about equal."] 
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and others fled aero% the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had been 
left to guard the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of trumpet, 
the broken ranks were formed afresh, and the Engli^ troops withdrawn 
beyond reach of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps, arrived 
from the upper country, and hovering about their rear, threatened an attack; 
but when ne saw what greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his 
purpose and withdrew. Townsend and Murray, the only general officers who 
remained unhurt, passed to the head of every regiment in turn and thanked 
the soldiers for the bravery they had shown; yet the triumph of tihe victors 
was mii^led with sadn^ as the tidings went from rank to rank that Wolfe 
had fallen. 

In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head of the grenadiers of 
Louisburg, a bullet shattered his wrist; but he wrapped his handkerchief 
about the wound, and showed no s^ of pain. A moment more and a ball 
pierced his side. Still he pressed forward, waviig his sword and cheerir^ 
his solffiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged deep within his brea^. 
He paused, reeled, and, sta^ering to one side, fell to the earth. Brown, a 
lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a volunteer, an officer of artillery, 
and a private soldier raised him together in their arms, and, bearing him to 
the rear, laid him softly on the grass. They asked if he would have a surgeon, 
but he shook his head, and answered that all was over with him. His eyes 
closed with the torpor of approaching death, and those around sustained his 
fainting form. Yet they could not withhold their gaze from the wild turmoil 
before them and the charging ranks of their companions rushing through fire 
and smoke. “ See how they run I ” one of the officers exclaimed, as the French 
fled m confusion before the levelled bayonets. “ Who run ^ ” demanded Wolfe, 
opening Ms eyes like a man aroused from sleep. “The enemy, ar,” was the 
reply; “they give way everywhere.” “Then,” said the d3dng general, “tell 
Colonel Burton to march Webb’s regiment down to Charles nver, to cut off 
their retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, I will die in peace,” he 
murmured, and turning on his side, he calmly breathed his last. 

Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, Montcalm, as he 
strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered ranks. Struck down with a 
mortal wound, he was placed upon a litter and borne to the General Horoital 
on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told Mm that he coula not 
recover. “ I am glad of it,” was Ms calm reply. He then asked how long 
he might survive, and was told that he had not many hours remaining. “ So 
much the better,” he said; “I am happy tiiat I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Quebec ” Officers from the garristm came to his bedside to ask 
Ms orders and instructions. “ I will give no more orders,” replied the defeated 
soldier; “I have much business that must be attended to, of greater moment 
than your ruined garrison and this wretched country. My time is very short ; 
therefore, pray leave me.” The officers withdrew, and none remained in the 
chamber but Ms confessor and the bishop of Quebec. To the last, he expressed 
his contempt for his own mutinous and half-famished troops, and his admira- 
tion for the disciplined valour of Ms opponents.^ He died before midnight, 
and was buried at his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the burst- 
ing of a bombshell. 

P In his dying hours Montcalm sent the following message to the victorious General Town- 
send “Monsieur, the humanity of the English sets my mind at peace concerning the fate of 
the French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel, towards them as they have caused me to feel. 
Do not let them perceive that they have changed masters Be their protector, as I have been 
their father”] 
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The vietorious army encamped before Quebec and pudied their prepara- 
tions for the siege with zealous energy; but before a single gim was brought 
to bear, the white flag was hung out and the garrison surrendered. On the 
18th of September, 1769, the rock-built citadel of Canada passed forever from 
the hands of its ancient masters. 

The victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled 
all England with pride and exultation Canada, crippled and dismembered 
by the disasters of this year’s campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the final 
stroke which was to extinguish her last remains of life and dose the eventful 
story of Frendi dominion in America.^ 


END OP THE WAS 

General Townsend returning to England, General Murray was left in com- 
mand at Quebec with a garrison of five thousand men. The French army 
retired to Montreal, and livis, who had succeeded Montcalm, being reinforced 
by Canadians and Indians, returned the following spring, 1760, with dx 
thousand men to Quebec. General Murray left the fortress, and a second 
still more bloody battle was fought on the Heights of Abraham. Each army 
lost about a thousand men, but the French maintained their ground^ and the 
English took refi^ within the fortress. Here they were closely invested, 
until, having received reinforcements, Ldvis abandoned all hope of regaimng 
possesson of Quebec, and returned to Montreal, where Vajidreuil, the gov- 
ernor, assembled all the force of Canada. 

D^rous of completing this great conquest, the northern colonies joyfully 
contributed thdr aid, and towards the close of the summer three armies were 
on thdr way to Montr^ — ^Amherst at the head of ten thousand men, together 
with one thousand Indians of the Six Nations, headed by Sir William Jomison ; 
Murray with four thousand men from Quebec, and Haviland at the head 
of thirty-five hundred men, by way of Lake Champlain. The force which 
was thus brought against Montreal was irredstible, but it was not needed; 
Vaudreufl, the governor, surrendered without a strug^e, September 8th, 1760. 
The Britidi fitag floated on the dty, and not alone was possession given of 
Montreal, but of Presque Isle, Detroit, Mackinaw, and all the other posts of 
western Canada. About four thousand regular troops were to be sent to 
France, and to the Canadians were guaranteed thdr property and liberty of 
worship. 

Great was the joy of New York and the New England states in the conquest 
of Canada, as thdr frontiers were now finally delivered from the terrible 
scourge of Indiw warfare. But while they rejoiced from this cause, the 
Carohnian_ frontiers were suffering from incurdons of the Cherokees, who 
had been mstigated to these measures by the PVench, who, retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, had passed through thdr country on thdr way to Louidana. 
General Amherst therefore despatched Colonel Montgomery against them, 
vho, aided by the Carolinnm troops, marched into thdr country, burned 
toem villages, and was on his way to the interior, when they in thdr turn 
bede^d Fort Loudon, which, after great suffering, the garrison were com- 

e sd to surrender, under promise of a safe conduct to the British settlements. 

promise, however, was broken; great num^rs were killed on the way 
and others taken prisoners, and again the war raged on the frontier. The 
next year Colonel Grant marched with increased force into their country; 
a terrible battle was fought, in which the Cherokees were defeated, thdr 
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villages burned, and thar crops destroyed. Finally they were driven to the 
mountains, and now, subdued and humbled, besought for peace. 

The war between England and France, though at an end on the continent 
of America, was still continued among the West India Islands, France in this 
case also being the loser. Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vmcent’s — 
every island, in fact, which France possessed among the Canbbees — ^passed 
into the hands of the En^sh. Besides which, being at the same time at war 
with Spam, England took posse^on of Havana, the key to the whole tiade 
of the gulf of Mexico. 

In November, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, which led to 
further changes, all being favourable to Britain ; whilst Martinique, Guadalope, 
and St. Lucia were restored to France, England took possession of St. Wncent’s, 
Dominica, and Tobago islands, which had hitherto been conadered neutral. 
By the same treaty all the vast territory east of the Missi^ppi, from its 
source to the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of the island of New Orleans 
was yielded up to the British, and Spain, in return for Havana, ceded hear 
possession of Florida. Thus, says Hildreth,* was vested in the British crown, 
as far as the consent of rival European claimants could give it, the sovereignty 
of the whole eastern half of North America, from the guH of Mexico to Hudson’s 
Bay and the Polar ocean. By the same treaty the navigation of the Missisappi 
was free to both nations. France at the same time gave to Spain^ as a com- 
pensation for her losses in tiie war, all Louisiana west of the Missisappi, which 
contained at that time about ten thousand inhabitants, to whom this transfer 
was very unsatisfactory. 

Three new British provinces were now erected in America: Quebec and 
East and West Florida. East Florida induded all the country embraced 
by the present Florida, bounded on the north by the St. Mary’s. West Florida 
extended from the Apalachicola river to the Missisdppi; from the 31st degree 
of latitude on the north to the gulf of Mexico on the south, thus induding 
portions of the present states of Alabama and Missisappi. The boundary 
of Quebec corresponded with the claims of New York and Massachusetts, 
being a line from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, striking the St. Lawrence 
at the 45th degree of latitude, and following that paralld across the foot of 
Lake Ghamplain to the sources of the Connecticut, and thence along the 
highlands which separate the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the seai ' 


PA'IIKMAN’S account op POOTIAC’S CONSPntACT, 1763 A.D. 

When, early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had ceded all their country to the king of England, without even asking 
their leave, a ferment of indignation at once became apparent among them, and 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, such as was never before or mice 
conceived or executed by a North American Indian. It was determined 
to attack all the English forts upon the same day; then, having destroyed 
their garrisons, to turn upon the defenceless frontier, and ravage and lay 
waste the settlements untilj as many of the Indians fondly believed, the 
English should all be driven into the sea and the country restored to its primi- 
tive owners 

It is difficult to determine which tribe was first to raise the cry of war. 
There were many who mi^t have done so, for aU the savages in the back- 
woods were ripe for an outbreak, and the movement seemed almost amul- 
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taneous. But for Pontiac, the whole might have ended in a few troublesome 
inroads upon the frontier and a little whooping and yelling under the walls 
of Fort Rtt. Pontiac was principal chief of the Ottawas. The Ottawas, 
Ojibwas, and Pottawattamies had long been united in a loose kind of con- 
federacy, of which he was the virtual head. Though capable of acts of mag- 
nanimityj he was a thorou^ savage, with a wider range of intellect than those 
around Mm, but sharing all their pastions and prejudices, their fierceness and 
treachery. Iffis faults were the faults of his race, and they cannot eclipse 
his nobler qualities, the great powers and heroic virtues of his mind. His 
memory is still cherished among the remnants of many Algonquin tribes, 
and the edebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his model, proving himself no 
unworthy imitator. 

Pontiac was now about fifty years old. During the war he had fought 
on the side of France. It is said that he commanded the Ottawas at the 
memorable defeat of Braddock, an,d it is certain that he was treated with 
much honour by the French officers, and recdved especial marks of esteem 
from tiie marquis of Montcalm. When the tide of affairs changed, the subtle 
and ambitious cMef trimmed his bark to the current, and gave the hand of 
friendsMp to the English. That he was disappointed in their treatment of 
Mm, and in all the hopes that he had formed from their alliance, is sufficiently 
evident from one of his speeches. A new light soon began to dawn upon 
his untaught but powerful mind, and he saw the altered posture of affairs 
under its true aspect. 

It was a momentous and ^oomy crisis for the Indian race, for never before 
had they been exposed to such presang and im m inent danger. With the 
downfall of Canada, the tribes had sunk at once from thdr position of im- 
portance. Hitherto the two rival European nations had kept each, other 
in cheek upon the American continent, and the Indians had, in some measure, 
held ttie balance of power_ between them. To conciliate their goodwill and 
gain ffidr alliance, to avoid offending them by injustice and encroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The English had gained an undisputed ascendency^ and the 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were treated as mere barbarians, who 
might be trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned to their own feeble 
resources and divided strength, they must fast recede and dwindle away 
brfore'the steady progress of the colonial power. Already their best hunting- 
grounds were invaded, and from the eastern ridges of the Alleghanies they 
mi^t see, from far and near, the smoke of the settlers’ clearings rising in tall 
columns from the dark-green bosom of ^e forest. The doom of the race 
was sealed, and no human power could avert it; but they, in their ignorance, 
believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, by a desperate effort, they might 
yet uproot and overthrow the growing strength of their destroyers. 

It would be idle to suppose that tne great mass of the Indians tmderstood, 
in its full extent, the danger wMdi threatened their race. With them, the 
war was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against thtir oiemies with 
as little reason or forecast as a psmther when he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Groaded by wrongs and indignities, they struck for revenge and for 
relief from the evil of the moment. But the mind of Pontiac could embrace a 
wider and deeper view. The peril of the times was unfolded in its fuU extent 
before Mm, and he resolved to unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert 
it. He did not, like many of his people, entertain the absurd idea that the 
Indians, by their unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. He 
adopted the only plan consistent with reason, that of restoring the French 
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ascendency in the west, and once more opposing a check to British encroach- 
ment. With views like these, he lent a ^eedy ear to the plausible falsehoods 
of the Canadians, who assured him that the armies of King Louis were already 
advandng to recover Canada, and that the French and their red brethren, 
fighting side by side, would drive the Ihglish dogs back within their own 
narrow limits. 

Revolving these thou^ts, and remembering that his own ambitious 
views might be advanced by the hostilities he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
hesitated. Revenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him alike, and 
he resolved on war. At the close of the year 1762 he sent out ambassadors 
to the different nations. They visited the country of the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, passed northward to the region of the upper lakes and the borders of 
the river Ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Beanng with them the war-bdt of wampum, broad and long, as the importance 
of the message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, in token of war, 
they went from camp to camp and village to ■village. Wherever they ^peared 
the sachems and old men assembled to hear the words of the great Pontiac. 
Then the chief of the embassy flung down the tomahawk on the ground before 
them, and, holding the war-bdt in his hand, delivered witii vehement gesture, 
word for word, the speech with which he was charged. It was heard every- 
where with approval ; the bdt was accepted, the hatchet snatched up, and the 
assembled chiefs stpod pledged to take part in the war. The blow was to be 
struck at a certain'time in the month of May following, to be indicated by 
the changes of the moon. The tribes were to rise together, each destroying 
the En^sh garrison in its neighbourhood, and then, ydth a general rush, the 
whole were to turn against the settlements of the frontier.^ 


THE INDIAir WAB AND THE PAXTON DOTS 

A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly made in May, 1763, along- the 
whole frontier of Pennsylvania and "Virginia. The English traders scattered 
through the region beyond the mountains were plundered and slain. The posts 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie were surprised md taken— indeed, ail the 
posts in the western country, except Niagara, Detrcnt, Fort Pitt, and Ligonier. 
The three latter were closely blockaded, and the troop which Amherst nastily 
sent forward to relieve them did not reach thar destination without some 
very hard fighting. This sudden ontiaught, falling heaviest on Pennsylvania, 
excited the ferocity of the back settlere, chiefly Presbyterians of Scotch and 
Irish descent, having very little in common with the rmld spirit of the Quakers. 
WeU versed in the Old Testament, the same notion had obtained among 
them current in the early times of New En^and and Virginia, that as the 
Israelites exterminated the Canaanites, so they ought to exterminate the 
bloody heathen Indians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. Under tins 
impression, and imagining tiiem to be in correspondence with the hostile 
Indians, some settlers of Paxton township attacked the remnant of a friendly 
tribe who were liviM quietly under the guidance of Moravian missionaries 
at ^nestoga, on the ^squehanna. AH who fell mto their hands, men, women, 
and childrm, were ruthlesdy murdered. Those who escaped by bang absent 
fled for refuge to Lancaster, and were placed for security in the workhouse 
there. The “Paxton Boys,” as they called themselves, rushed. into Lan- 
castef, broke open the doors of the workhouse, and perpetrated a new 
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massacre.^ It was in vain that FranUin, lately returned from Europe in 
December, denounced these murders in an eloquent and indignant pamphlet. 
Such was the fuij of the mob, including many persons of respectable char- 
acter and standuEig, that they even marched in arms to Philadelphia in 
January, 17^, for the destruction of some other friendly Indians who had 
taken refuge in that city. Thus beset, these unhappy fugitives attempted 
to escape to New York, to put thanselves under the protection of Sir William 
Johnson, the Indian agent; but lieutenant-Ciovemor Golden refused to allow 
tiiem to enter that province. 

Owing to the royal veto on the late act for a volunteer militia, and the 
repeated refusals of the assembly to establish a compulsive one, there was no 
organised miUtary force in the province except a few regular troops in the 
barracljs at Philadelphia. By Franklin’s aid, a strong body of volunteers 
for the defence of the city was speedily enrolled, '^en the insuigents 
approached, Franklin went out to meet tiiem, and after a long negotiation, 
and agredng to allow them to appoint two delegates to lay their grievances 
before the assembly, they were persuaded to disperse without further blood- 
shed. So ended this most dis^ac^ul affair. There was no power in the 
province adequate to punish these outrages. The Christian Indians presently 
re-established themsdves high up the eastern branch of the Susquehanna. 
Five or ax years after, destined yet to suffer further outrages, they migrated 
to the country northwest of the Ohio, and settled, with their missionaries,, 
in three vill^es on the Muskingum* 

General Gage, successor of Amherst as commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, had called upon the colonies for troop to assist in subduing, 
the Indians. So extenave was the combination that Major Loftus, while- 
attempting to ascend the Mississippi in March, with four hundred men, to) 
take possesdon of the Illinois country, was attacked near the present site- 
of Fort Adams, and obliged to give over the enterprise. New England, 
remote from the seat of danger, answered Gage’s call scantily and reluctantly. 
Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thousand. 
’ A pack of bloodhounds was sent out from England. Two expditions were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one tmder Bouquet by 
I way of Pittsburg, the other imder Bradstreet along the lakes. The Incdans, 
finding themselves thus vigorously attacked, consented to a treaty, by whicn 
they agreed to give up all prisoners, and to relinquish all claims to lands 
wilhin gunshot of any fort, of which the British were authorised to build 
as many as they chose. Indians committing murders on white men were 
to be given up, to be tried by a jury half Indians and half colonists.* 


PABKMAN’S account op the death op PONTIAC AND THE END OP INDIAN 

POWEE 

At the end of September, after protracted conferences with Pontiac and 
other chiefs, Sir William Johnson’s deputy, Geojge Croghan, left Detroit 
and departed for Niagara, whence, after a short delay, he iiassed eastward, 
to report the results of his mission to the commander-in-chief. But before 

P So fierce and active were the war-parties on the borders that the Enghsh governor of 
Pjinnsylvama had recourse to a measure which the frontier inhabitants had long demanded, 
and issued a proclamation ofienng a high bounty for Indian scalps, whether of men or women} 
a barbarous expedient, fruitful of butdienes and murders, but mcapable of producing any 
decitive result — 
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leavir® the Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
^ring he would descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately banded 
in his league, conclude a treaty of peace and amity with Sir William Johnson. 

Ooghan’s efforts had been attended with signal success. The tribes of 
the west, of late bristling in defiance and hot for fight, had craved foi^veness, 
and proffered the peaceful calumet. The war was over; the last flickerings 
of that wide confia^ation had died away ; but the embers still glowed beneaih 
the ashes, and fuel and a breath alone were wanting to rekindle those deso- 
lating fires. 

In the mean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regbcnmit, 
those veterans whose battle-cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of .^erica, 
had left Fort Pitt under command of Captain Sterling, and, descending the 
Ohio, undeterred by the rigour of the season, arrived at Fort Chartres just 
as the snows of early winter began to whiten the naked forests. The flag of 
France descended from the rampart, and, with the stem courtesies of war, 
St. Ange yielded up his post, the citadel of the Illinois, to its new masters. Si 
that act was consummated the double triumph of British power in America. 
England had crushed her hereditary foe, and France, in her fall, had left to 
irretrievable ruin the savage tribes to whom her policy and self-interest had 
lent a transient support. 

Spring returned, and Pontiac remembered the promise he had made to 
viat Sir William Johnson at Oswego. 

We may well imagine with what bitterness of mood the defeated war-chief 
urged his canoe along the margm of Lake Erie and gazed upon the horizon- 
bounded waters and the lofty shores, green with primeval verdure. Little 
could he have dreamed, and little could the wisest of that day have imaged, 
that, within the space of a single human life, that lonely lake would be studded 
with the sails of commerce, that cities and villages would rise upon the ruins 
of the forest, and that the poor mementoes of his lost race — ^the wampum 
beads, the rusty tomahawk, and the arrowhead of stone, turned up by the 
ploughshare — would become the wonder of schoolboys and the prized relics 
of the antiquary’s cabinet. Yet it needed no prophetic eye to foresee that, 
sooner or later, the doom must come. The star of his people’s destiny was 
fading from the sky, and, to a mind like his, the black and withering future 
must have stood revealed in aU its desolation. 

The chiefs passed the portae, and, once more embarking, pudied out 
upon Lake Ontario. Soon their goal was reached, and the cannon boomed 
hollow salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 

Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting to receive them, attended 
by the chief sachems of the Iroquois, whom he had invit^ to the spot, that 
their presence might give additional weight and solemnity to the meeting. 
Johnson opened the meeting with the usual formalities, presenting his auditoi® 
with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their eyes, with another to 
cover the bones of their relatives, another to open their ears that they might 
hear, and another to clear their throats that they mi^t speak with ease. 
Then, amid solemn sUenee, Pontiac’s great peace-pipe was lighted and passed 
around the assembly, each man present inhaling a whiff of the sacred smoke. 
These tecfious forms, together with a few speeches of compliment, consumed 
the whole morning; for this sa.vage people, on whose supposed ampUcity 
poets and rhetoricians have lavished their praises, may challenge the world 
to outmatch their bigoted adherence to usage and ceremonial. ' 

'The councils closed on the 31st, with a bountiful distribution of pre^ 
ents to Pontiac and his followers. Thus ended this memorable meeting, la 
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which. Pontiac sealed his submisKon to the Enghsh, and renopiced forever 
the bold design by which he had trusted to avart or retard the ruin of his race. 
His hope of seeing the empire of France restored in America was scattered 
to the win^, and with it vanished every rational scheme of resistance to 
English encroachment. Nothmg now remained but to stand an idle spectator, 
while, in the north and in the south, the tide of Bntish power rolled westward 
in resistless might ; while the fragments of the rival empire, which he would 
fain have set up as a barrier against the flood, lay scattered a miserable 
wreck, and while the remnant of his people melted away or fled for refuge 
to remoter deserts. For them the prospects of the future were as clear 
as they were calamitous. Destruction- or civilisation — between these lay 
their choice, and few who knew them could doubt which alternative they 
would embrace. 

In 1769 Pontiac was at St. Louis for two or three days, when, hearing 
that a large number of Indians were assembled at Cahokia, on the opposite 
ride of the river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was 
in progress, he told St. Ange that he would cross over to see what was going 
forward. St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which he 
would expose himself ; but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match 
for the English and had no fear for his life. 

An English trader named Williamson was then in the village. He had 
looked on the movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not diminished 
by the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis, and he now resolved 
not to lose so favourable an opportunity to despatch him. With this view, 
he gained the ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe of the 
Illinois, bribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a further reward 
if he would kill the chief. The bargain was quickly made. When Pontiac 
entered the forest, the assassin stole close upon his track, and, watching lus 
moment, glided behind him and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 

The dead body was soon discovered, and startled cries and wild bowlings 
annoimced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and 
the place resounded with infernal yells. The warriors snatched their weapons. 
The Illinois took part with their guilty countiTman, and the few followers 
of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and call the 
nations to revenge. Meanwhile the murdered chief lay on the spot where he 
had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to claim the 
body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort of St. Louis. 

Thus basely perished this champion of a ruined race. But could his shade 
have revisited the scene of murder, his savage spirit would have exulted in 
the vengeance which overwhehned.the abettors of the crime. Whole tribes 
were rooted out to expiate it. Chiefs and sachems whose veins had thrilled 
with his eloquence, young warriors whose aspiring hearts had caught the 
inspiration of his Neatness, mustered to revenge his fate, and from the 
north and the east their muted bands descended on the villages of the Illinois. 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, men who held the intestine feuds of the savage tnbes in no more 
account than the quarrels of panthers or wildcats, have left but a meagre 
record. Yet enou^ remains to tell us that over the grave of Pontiac more 
blood was poured out in atonement than flowed from the veins of the slaugh- 
tered heroes on the corpse of Patroclus, and the remnant of the Illinois who 
survived the carnage remained forever mter sunk in utter insignificance. 

* Neither mound nor tablet marked the burial-place of Pontiac. For a 
mausoleum, a city has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom he 
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hated with such burning rancour trample with unceasing footsteps over his 
forgotten grave.6 

As an epilogue to the story of French and Indian dominion in the United 
States we noay quote from another work of Parkman, who has linked his 
name indissolubly with their history:® 

“The French dominion is a memory of. the past, and when we evoke its 
departed shades they rise upon us from their graves in strange, romantic 
guise. Agam their ghostly camp-fires seem to bum, and the fitful light is 
cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, mingled with wild 
forms of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship on the same stem errand. 
A boundless vision grows upon us: an untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure , mountains silent in primeval sleep ; river, lake, and glimmering 
pool , wilderness oceans mii^ling with the sky. Such was the domain which 
France conquered for civilisation. Plumed helmets gleamed m the shade of 
its forests, priestly vestments m its dens and fastnesses of ancient barbarism. 
Men steeped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, 
here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes with a 
mild, parental sway, and stood serene before the direst diapes of death.”* 




CHAPTER VII 

THE REVOLUTION OF THE COLONIES 

[1763-1783 A D ] 

The American Revolution was no unrelated event, but formed 
a part of the history of the Bntish race on both continents, and was 
not without influence on the history of mankmd. As an event in 
Bntish histo]^, it wrought with other forces m effecting that chanee 
in the constitution of the mother country which transferred the 
prerogatives of the crown to the parliament. It was not a quarrel 
between two peoples, but, like all those events which mark the 
progress of the Bntish race, it was a strife between two parties, the 
conservatives m both countnes and the liberals in both countnes; 
and some of its fiercest battles were fought m the Bntish parhament. 

There was a contemporaneous British revolution But the British 
revolution was to regain liberty; the Amencan Revolution was to 
preserve hberty. — ^IVIellen Chamberlain. & 

That war with the French by which the possession of North America had 
been confirmed to the English crown had not been carried on without great 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of the colonists. By disease or the sword, 
thirty^ thousand colonial soldiers had fallen in the stru^e. An expense had 
been incurred of upward of dxteen millions of dollars, of which only about 
five millions had been reimbursed by parliament. The royal and proprietary 
governors, to obtain the necessary supplies, had been obliged to yield to per- 
petual encroachments. The expenditure of the great sums voted by the 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their own hands, or those of 
thdr specially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had been weakened instead of streagthraied by the war, 
or, rather, had teen transferred from the governors to the colonial assemblies. 
In the prosecution of hostilities, much of the hardest and most dangerous 
service had fallen to the share of the colonial levies, employed especially as 
scouts and light troops.' 

930 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and their resources, full of trained 
soldiers accustomed to extraordmary efforts and partial co-operation, the 
British ministry now entered on a new struggle — one of which aU like former 
contests were but as faint types and forerunners. Pour great wars within 
seventy years had overwhelmed Great Britain with heavy debts and excessive 
taxation. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her embarrassments, 
had greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to £140,000,000. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, by some exertion of metropolitan authority, to 
extract from the colonies, for this purpose, a regular and certain revenue.® 

The authorities in England cast about for the means of accomplishing 
their purpose. There was but one, and this taxation. Now taxation of a 
certain sort was nothing new to tne colonies. They had long borne with 
taxes for the so-called regulation of trade. But the ministry and thdr sup- 
porters, not content with the old taxes, were for raiang new ones — ^taxes for 
revenue as well as for regulation of trade. Taxes were taxes, whether laid 
upon imports or upon anything else; but the colonies were persuaded at thj^ 
time, and for some time after, that there was a difference, and a vital one. 
When, therefore, parliament voted, in the beginning of the year (1764),that'it 
had “ a ri^t to tax the colonies,” the colonies took alarm. The Massachusetts 
house of representatives ordered a committee of correspondence with tht 
other colonies. James Otis, in a pamphlet. The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted, exclaimed tEiat "by this [the British] constitution every man in 
the dominions is a free man; that no part of his majesty’s dominions can be 
taxed without thdr consent.” “Theiwok,” said Lord Mansfield, chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench, “is full of wildness.” But it did not satisfy many of 
the colonists, and wilder still, as the chief justice would have said, became 
their assertions of independence. It was not long before the right of parlia- 
ment to lay any taxes whatsoever was discussed and denied. The oppoa- 
tion of Massachusetts was speedily re-echoed from Pennsylvania, and strong 
instructions to oppose the whole scheme of taxation were given to Franklin, 
about to depart for Ehigland as the agent for the colony to solidt the ovimv 
throw of the proprietary government. 


THE STAMP ACT PASSED 

These faint protestations produced no effect on the made-up minds of the 
British ministers. In spite of remonstrances addressed in February, 1765, to 
Grenville by Franklin, and other gentlemen interested in the colonies, resolu- 
tions for an American stamp tax were brought into parliament. The London 
merchants concerned in the American trade petitioned against it; but a con- 
venient rule not to recdve petitions against money bills excluded this as well 
as those from the colonial assemblies. In reply to Colonel Barre, who had 
served in America and who made a speech against the tax, Townshend, one of 
the ministers, spoke of the colonists as “children planted by our care, nour- 
ished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms ” Barre’s indignant 
retort produced a great sensation in the house. “ They planted by your care ? 
No; your oppresaon planted them in America. They nouritiied by your 
indulgence? They grew up by your neglect of them. They protected by 
your arms ? Those sons of liberty have nobly taken up arms in your defence. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal subjects as the king has, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them should they ever be 
violated.” The bill passed, however, in the commons five to one (February 
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27th); ia the lords there was no diviaon nor the slightest opposition. A 
clause iMerted into the annual Mutiny Act carried out another part of the 
ministerial scheme, by authorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
the ministers saw fit. For these troops, by a special enactment known as the 
Quartering Act, the colonies in which they might be stationed were required 
to find quarters, fire-wood, bedding, drink, soap, and candies. 

News of the passage of these acts reached Virginia while the assembly 
was sitting, Patrick Henry assumed the responsibility of introducing a series 
of resolutions which claimed for the inhabitants of Virginia all the nghts of 
born British subjects , denied any authority anywhere, except in the pf oiincial 
assembly, to impose taxes upon them; and denounced the attempt to vest 
that authority elsewhere as ineonastent with the ancient constitution, and 
subversive of British as well as of American liberty. Upon the introduction 
of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. “Csesar had his Brutus,” said 

Henry, “ Charles I his Cromwell, and George III ” “Treason I treason I” 

shouted the speaker, and the cry was re-echoed from the house. “George 
III,” said Henry, firmly, “may profit by ’their example. If that be treason, 
make toe most of it !” to. spite of the opposition of aU toe old leaders, toe 
resolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a majority of only one 
vote. 

Before these Virginia resolutions reached Massachusetts the general court 
had met at its_ annual session. The house of representatives appomted a 
committee of nine to consider what steps toe emergency demanded That 
committee recommended a convention or congress, to be composed of “ com- 
mittees from toe houses of representatives or burgesses in the several colonies,” 
to meet at New York on the first Tuesday of October following. South Caro- 
lina was toe first to respond by the appointment of delegates^ (July 25th). 

Before the stamps reached Amenca s 3 m!iptom 8 of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great elm in Boston, at toe comer of the present Washington 
and Essex streets, under which the opponents of the Stamp Act were accus- 
tomed to assemble, soon became famous as “liberty tree.” ^ose persons 
supposed to favour the ministry were hung in effigy on toe branches of this 
elm (August 15to). A mob attacked the house of (Jliver, secretary of the 
colony, who had been appointed stamp distributer for Massachusetts, pulled 
down a small building supposed to be intended for a stamp office, and fright- 
raed Oliver into a resignation. Later, maddened with liquor and excitement, 
they proceeded to toe mansion of Hutchinson in North square. The heutenant- 
govemor and his family fled for their lives. The house was completely gutted, 
and the contents burned in bonfires kindled in toe square. The inhabitants 
of Boston, at a town meetirig,^ unanimously expressed their “abhorrence” of 
th^e proceedmgs, and a “civic guard” was organised to prevent their repe- 
tition. Yet toe rioters, though well known, went unpunished — s, sure sign 
of the secret concurrence and goodwill of the mass of toe community. 

■ Throughout the northern colonies associations on toe basis of forcible 
instance to the Stamp Act, imder toe name of “Sons of Liberty” — ^a title 
borrowed from Barre’s famous speech — sprung suddenly into existence. They 

e ^ deliberate resolve of a small majoritv, was referred to a committee, 

of which Christopher Gadsden was the chairman. After two legislatures had held back, 
SouM Carohna, by ‘his achievement,” pronounced for umon “Our state,” he us^ to say, 
particular^ attentive to the interest and feelings of Amenca, was the first, though at the 
extren^ end, and one of the weakest, as well mtemally as externally, to listen to the call of 
our northern brethren m their distresses. Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but to Caro- 
hna is It ovnng that it was attended to. Had it not been for South Carohna, no congress 
'^uld then have happened/'— BANcnopi.e] 
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spread rajndly from Coimecticut and New York into Massachusetts, 
Penn^lvania, and New Jersey, and took up as their special business the 
intimidation of the stamp officers.^ In all the colonies those oflSicers were 
persuaded or compelled to resign, and such stamps as arrived either remained 
unpacked, or else were seized and burned. The assembly of Pennsylvania on 
September 21st unanimot^y_ adopted a series of resolutions denouncing the 
Stamp Act as “unconstitutional and subversive of their dearest rights.” 
Public meetings to protest against it were held throughout the colonies. The 
holdmg of such meetings was quite a new incident, and formed a new era in 
colonial history. 


MEETING OF THE “STAMP TAX CONGRESS” (176fi A.D.) 

In the midst of this universal excitement, at the day appointed by Mas^ 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), committees from nine colomes met in New 
York. The assemblies of Virginia and North Carohna not ]^vmg been in 
session since the issue of the Massachusetts circular, no opportunity had 
occurred of appointing committees. New York was in the same predicament ; 
but a committee of correspondence, appointed at a previous session, saw fit to 
attend. [Geoigia sent a messenger nearly a thousand miles overland to ask 
for a copy of the proceedings.] The congress was organised by the appoint- 
ment 01 Ruggles as president. A rule was adopted, giving to each colony 
represented one vote. 

In the course of a three weeks’ session a Declaration of the Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonies was agreed to All the privileges of Englishmen 
were claimed by this declaration as the birthright of the colonists — among 
the rest, the right of being taxed only by their own consent. Since distance 
and local circumstances made a representation in the British parliament 
imposable; these representatives, it was maintained, could be no other than 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given a flat ne^tive to a scheme 
lately broached in England by PownaU and others for allowing to the colomes 
a representation in parliament, a project to which both Otis and Franklin 
seem at first to have leaned. 

The several colonial assemblies, at their earliest sessions, gave to the pro- 
ceedmgs a cordial approval. The first day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act to go into operation, came and went, but not a stamp was any- 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets 
of New York, demanding the delivery of the stamps, which Golden, on the 
resignation of the stamp distributer, and his refusal to receive them, had 
taken into the fort. Golden was hung in effigy. BSs carriage was seized, 
and made a bonfire of xmder the muzzles of the guns.® 

The merchants of New York set the exam;^e of the non-importation of 
British goods by directing their correspondents in England to ship no more 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it was 
resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that act no lawyer should 
support the suit of an English creditor against an American debtor, nor any 
American make remittances to En^and in payment for debt. Instead of 
wearing British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fashion and gentility, 

P The life of the collector of the stamp tax was not an easy one. There is an amusing 
description of a certain publican who went out on a white horse into the rural districts, and 
came back hotly pursued by a mob of farmers As a witness quamtly worded it, he looked 
like ''Death on a pale horse with all hell after him.''] 
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tlie wealthiest colonists now clothed themselves in homespun^ habilunents. 
[Stamped papers were required in judicial proceedings, but the jud^ openly 
omitted their use.] The custom-house officers granted clearances to every 
v^sel'that sailed, notwithstanding the want of stamped paper./ 


W18PF.Ar. OF THE STAMP ACT fl766) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 

The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britain was fortified by the resolution to 
encourage manufactures at home, even by such means as eatmg no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might be wool enough for the country. All this bmg 
communicated by a “committee of correspondence” to the other colonies, 
jfcere ensued a general though not a universal abstmence from British goo(fe. 

Meanwhile the want of stamp officers, and the indisposition of the colonial 
authorities to enforce the Stamp Act by themselves, had left it in a lifdess 
condition. Demands that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from the colonies alone, but from a lai^ number of merchants in Eng- 
land. Conway, Pitt,* and Burke, the greatest of English statesnjen at the 
time, took up the opposition. The act had but augmented the expenditures 
of the kingdom without increasing its revenues. It had cost the treasury 
£12,000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from 
duties levied in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Morida, and the West 
Indies. The ministry, then professing to be a liberal one, listened to the 
general clamour for repeal. Amidst the throngs of tradesmen and merchants, 
politicians and statesmen, discusang the question, we see the colonial agents 
all alive to the interests with which they were charged. Foremost stood 
Benjamin Franklm, for several years the agent of Pennsylvania, and now 
called before the house of commons, where he assured his questioners that the 
colonies would never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any similar statute, 
however much they mi^t yield upon the point of duties to regulate com- 
merce. The repeal was carried (Mardh 18th, 1766), accompanied, however, 
by a Declaiatoiy Act, “for the better seeming the dependency of his majesty’s 
dominions in America upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain in all 
eases whatsoever.” Tms was the answer of England to the congress of 
America ,* the Stamp Act was laid aside, but “ the power of taxation in all cases 
whatsoever” was more tightly grasped than ever. 

The fact that the rejoicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act were unmingled 
with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the Declaratory Act shows 
the warmth of the attachment to the mother country. Statues to Htt and 
to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnities to 
thc^ who had suffered from the riots of the preceding year, were voted 
amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event had ever occaaoned 
in America. Forebodings returned with the following year. The parUament 
of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners for America ; passed a Tea 
Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, 
for the pu^ose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing 
salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges , then pronounced 
the New York assembly incapable of legislation until the Quartering Act of 
1766 was obeyed by that body, hitherto resisting its execution. Here were 

' P la our history of England we have already recounted the conteste in that country over 
tiwe colonial pohey, and have quoted from Pitt's immortal address ] 
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three measures more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parliar 
mentary legislation had as yet been. 

The be^nning of the next year (1768) brought out the stem voice of 
Massachusetts tmou^ her representatives, invdghin^ ag^st all the enact- 
ments of parliament, and calling upon the colonies to join in one firm fiont of 
resistance. The same spirit tiiowed itself in all classes The revenue com- 
missioners were soon flying from a riot occasioned by the seizure of John 
Hancock’s sloop I/tberty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. Such 
was the prevailing confusion that British troops were ordered to the town 
(1768). This was too much for Boston. A town-meetmg called upon the 
governor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the meet- 
ing advised the people to get thrir arms ready, on account, it was said, “of 
an approaching war with France”; then su mm oned a convention from all 
Massachusetts. This gathered, and 
again requested the governor to sum- 
mon the le^ature. He again re- 
fused, and mnted at treason in the 
convention, with reason, indeed, con- 
sidering the entire novelty of such a 
body to him and to the colony. The 
convention, not very full of fire, depre- 
cated the displeasure of the governor, 
and addressed a petition to the long. 

Just as the convention was separating, 
the troops arrived imder command of 
General Gage, but without finding the 
quarters that were demanded for them 
from Boston, sturdier as a town than 
Massachusetts as a colony. 

The new year (1769) began with a 
new provocation, in the shape of an 
act directing that all cases of treason, 
whether occurring in the colonies or 
not, should be tried in the mother 
coimtry. This was worse than any 
taxation, worse than any extension 
of acMralty courts, any demand for 
quarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of assemblies; 
it struck a blow at the safety of the person as well as the freedorn of the sub- 
ject. The planter at Mount Vernon, hitherto calm, exc laims wi^ indigna- 
tion that “ our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with noting 
less than the deprivation of American freedom.” “That no man,” he writes, 
“ should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valuable a 
blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I would teg leave to add, should 
be the last resomce.” The Viigipia assembly, of which Washington was still 
a member, pasped resolutions of mndred spirit. Massachusetts was more than 
ready to follow. The Suffolk grand jury in^ct^ the govempr of Massachu- 
setts, the commander-in-chief of the colonies in general, with the revenue 
commisaoners and officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the 
ministry. For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying 
more and more of the power that was more and more oppresave.<* 

The house of representatives of Massachusetts, at their _ first coming 
together (May 31st), resolved that it was incontistent with thrir dignity and 
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freedom to deliberate in the midst of an armed force. They refused to enter 
upon the business of supplies, or an 3 rthir^ else but redress of grievances. 
They denounced a standing army in time of peace, without the consent of the 
general court, as an invasion of natural rights and thdr rights as EnglMunen, 
highly dangerous to the people, without precedent, and unconstitutional. 
When called upon to refund the expenses already incurred in finding quarters 
for the troops, and to make provision also for the future, they rose to a still 
more indignant strain. 

Tim same spirit evinced in Virginia pervaded almost the whole continent. 
The ^embly of South Carolina refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
to that province, and they adopted the Virginia resolutions, as did also the 
assemblies of Maryland and Delaware. The North Carolina assembly did the 
same thing, and was dissolved in consequence; but the members immediately 
reassembled in their private capacity, as had been done in Virginia, and 
entered into the non-importation agreement. Party lines throughout the 
colomes began now to be strictly drawn. The partisans of the mother country 
were stigmatised as “tories,” while the opponents of parliamentary taxation 
took the name of “whigs” — old names lately applied in England as deagna- 
tions for the “king’s friends” and their opponente. 

The stru^le, indeed, between the two parties in the mother country had 
reached a high pitch. Towards the dose or the session of parliament Pownall 
had moved the repeal of Townshend’s Act, and had supported the motion in 
an elaborate speech, in which he showed that the total produce of the new 
taxes for the first year had been less than £16,000; that the expenses of the 
new custom-house arrangements had reduced the net proceeds of the crown 
revenue in the colonies to only £295, while the extraordinary military expenses 
in America amounted for the same period to £170,000; the merchants, mean- 
while, loudljr complaining of the decline of trade, an ew which the extension 
of the non-importation aCTeements threatened to aggravate. Instead of 
meeting Pownall’s motion oy a direct negative, the noinisters proposed the 
reference of the subject to the next session. 


THE “boston MASSACEE” (1770 A.D.) 

The seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed 
in Boston, even the agreement of the commanding officer to use only a single 
drum and fife on Sundays, had by no means reconciled the townspeople to 
their presence. A mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
anass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insult and provoke 
them. After numerous ^hts with straggling soldiers, a serious collision 
at length took place. A picket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur- 
ance by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and danger- 
ously wounded five others. ^ The bells were rung; a cry spread through the 
town, “The soldiers are risingl” It was late at ni^t; but the population 
poured into the streets ; hor was it without difficulty that a general combat 
was prevented. The next morning, at an early hour, Fmetul Ha.1T was filled 
with an excited and indignant assembly. 

Finally, upon the u n a nim ous advice of the coincil, it was agreed that all 
the troops should be removed The funeral of the slain, attended by a vast 
concourse of people, was celebrated with all possible pomp. The story of 
the “ Boston massacre,” for so it was called, exaggerated into a ferocious and 
unprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless people, produced every- 
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where intense excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
iadicted and tried for murder. They were defended, however, by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, two young lawyers, among the most zealous of 
the popular leaders, and so dear a case was made out in their behalf that 
they were all ac^tuitted except two, who were found guilty of manslau^ter 
and slightly punished. 

The British cabinet meanwhile had undergone great changes. Towndiend 
was dead, the Chatham influence was quite extinct, "the Mug’s friends” 
were predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the earl ra Guilffiord, 
by courtesy Lord North, had risen, as the leader of that section, to the head 
of the ministry. As it happened, on the very day of the Boston massacre 
Lord North brought forward the promised motion to repeal the whole of 
Townshend’s act except the duty on tea. He could have wished to repeal 
the whole act, could that have been done without giving up the ri^t of taxing 
the colonies — a right he would contend for to the last hour of his life. Lord 
North’s bill of repeal became law in April, 1770. The obnoxious Quartering 
Act, limited by its terms to three 3 ^ars, was suffered rilently to exjdre. But 
the Sugar Act, and especially the tax on tea, as they involved the whole 
principle of parliamentary taxation, were quite sufficient to keep up the dis- 
content of ffie colonies. 

THE BTTENING OF 'THE QASPEB 

9 

The Gaspee, an armed schooner in the revenue service, had given great 
and often unnecessary aimoyance to the shipping employed in Narragansett 
Bay. A plan, in consequence, had been formed for her destruction. Enticed 
into shoal water by a schooner, to which she had been induced to give chase, 
she grounded (June 10th), and was boarded and burned by a party from 
Providence. In consequence of this daring outrage, an act of parliament had 
passed for sending to England for trial all persons concerned in the colonies 
in burning or destroying his majesty’s ships, dock-yards, or military stores. 
A reward of £600 and a free pardon to any accomplice was offered for the 
discovery of the destroyers of the Gaspee. But though the perpetrators were 
well known, no legal evidence could be obtained against them.c 

It has already appeared how small a part of the provocations to the colonies 
condsted in mere measures of taxation. A agnal instance of the compre- 
hendve inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions lately occurred- The repugnance of the colonies to the slave- 
trade, reviving in these times of struggle, brought out renewed expressions of 
opposition and abhorrence. Vir^nia attempted by her assembly [on motion 
by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic; but the royal governor 
was at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no laws affecting 
the interests of the slave dealers (1770). The efforts of other colonies met 
with similar obstacles. Bills of assemblies, petitions to the king, called forth 
by the startling development of the trade,^ were alike ineffectual. " It is the 
opinion of this meeting” — ^thus ran the resolve of the coimty of Fairfax, 
George Washington chairman — “that during our present difficmti^ and dlfr 
tress no slaves ought to be imported into any of the British colonies on this 
continent, and we take this opportunity of declaring our most earnest wishes 
to see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade” 
(1774). Provocations were gathering heavily and rapidly. 

* In less than nine months 6,431 daves were imported into the an^ ooloay South Caio- 
Una from Afnca and the West Indies. 
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THE BOSTOU TBA-PAETT 

The British goTemment, determined to carry into execution the duty on 
tea, now attempted to effect by policy what was found to be impracticable 
bj^ constraint. The measures of the colonies had already produced such 
dimiaution of exports from Great Britain that the warehouses of the East 
India Company contained about seventeen milhon pounds of tea, for which 
a market could not readily be procured. The unwillinmess of the company 
to lose thdr commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose the revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, led to a compromise for the security of both. The 
East India Company were authorised to export thrir tea, duty free, to any 
X^ace whatever, by which r^ulation tea would come cheaper to the American 
consume tihan before it had been made a source of revenue. It was now to 
be seen whether the colonies would practically support thdr own principles 
and meet the consequences,^ or submit to taxation. The colonic were united 
as one man . The new ministerial plan was universally considered as a direct 
attack on the hberties of the people, which it was the duty of all to oppose. 
Cai^oes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston (South Carolma), 
and Boston. The inhabitants of the cities of New York and Philadelphia sent 
the ships baek to London, and, said John Adams, “they sailed up the Thames 
to prodaim to all the nation that New York and Pennsylvania would not be 
mdaved.” The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded me tea and stored it 
in damp cellars, where it could not be used, and where it finally was all spoiled. 

The vessels containing the tea for Boston lay for some days in the har- 
bour, watched by a strong guard of dtizeus, who, from a numerous town- 
meeting, despatched the most peremptory commands to the shipmasters not 
to land thdr cargoes.^ At length the popular rage could be restrained no 
lon^r, and the conagnees, apprehending violence, took refuge in Castie 
William, while, on the 16 th of December, an assemblage of men dressed and 
painted like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea into the 
dock. In the space of about two hours the contents of three hundred and 
forty-two chests of tea, valued at £ 18 , 000 , were thus destroyed./ 

Concerning this much-discussed event John Jlske says: “Often as it has 
been dted and described, the Boston Tea-party was an event so great that 
even .^erican historians have generall];- failed to do it justice. This supreme 
assertion by a New England town-meeting^ of the most fundamental principle 
of political freedom has been curiously misunderstood by British writers, of 
whatever party. The tory historian, Lecly,? speaks of ‘the tearriot at 
Boston,’ and characterises it as an ‘outrage.’ The liberal historian. Green, ^ 
alludes to it as a ‘trivial riot.’_ Such expressions betray most profound mis- 
apprehension alike of the_ significance of this noble scene and of the political 
conditions in which it originated. In this colossal event passion was guided 
and curbed by sound reason at every step, down to the mt moment, in the 
dim cmdle-light of the old church, when the noble Puritan statesman quietly 
told his he^ra that the moment for using force ^d at last, and throu^ no 
fault erf theirs, arrived. They had reached a point where the written law had 
failed them. It wm the one supreme moment in a controversy supremely 
important to mankind, and in wmeh the common sense of the world has rince 
acknowledged that they were wholly in the right. It was the one moment of 
all that troubled time in which no compromise was possible. ‘Had the tea 
b^en landed,’ says the conl^porary historian Gordon,* ‘the union of the col- 
omes in opporing the mini sterial scheme would have been dissolved, and it 
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would have been extremely difficult ever after to have restored it/ la view 
of the stupendous issues at stake, the patience of the men of Boston was far 
more remarkable than their boldness. For the quiet sublimity of reasonable 
but dauntless moral piupose the heroic annals of Greece and Borne can 
show us no greater scene than that which the Old Sout^ Meeting-House 
witnessed on the day when the tea was destroyed.”/ 


THE FIVE acts; THE BLOCKADE OF BOSTON AND THE FIEST CONGRESS (1774 A.D.) 

When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in Ei^and, ministerial 
indignation rose to a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord North to intro- 
duce into parliament, then in session, the so-called “Jive Acts,” including a 
measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbour of 
that town, and removing the seat of government to Salem. Hie audacity <}f 
the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion 
encountered but sli^t opposition. 

Another bill soon followed, “for better regulating the government 06 
Massachusetts Bay,” amounting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. 
This bill gave to the crown the appointment of councillors and judges of the 
superior court. The appointment of aU other officers, militaiy, executive, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval 
by the coundl. All town-meetings, except for elections, were prohibited.'’ 
A third biU, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre, and to 
protect the servants of the crown again s t the verdicts of colonial juries, 
provided for the trial in England of all persons chaiged in the colonies with' 
murders committed in support of government. These bills were carried in 
both houses by a majority of more than four to one. A fourth bill, for quar^f 
tering troops in America, a new edition of the former act, was also brought in 
by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the Quebec Act, designed to prevent 
that newly acquired province from joining with the other colonies, restored 
in dvil matters the old French law and guaranteed to the Catholic chmreh the 
possesaon of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or more of the 
old French grants, with full freedom of worship. The calling of an assembly 
was indefinitely postponed, the legislative authority, except for taxation, 
being committed to a council nominated by the crown. The boundaries of 
the province were also extended to the Misassippi on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, so as to include, besides the present Canada, the territory now 
the five states northwest of the Ohio. In the commons Burke brought 
forward a motion to repeal the tax on tea. Jn his speech on this occasion, the 
earliest of the splendid series of his publi^ed parhamentaiy orations, he 
reviewed the history of the attempt to tax the colonies, and proposed to go 
back to the state of things before the passage of the Stamp Act. But the 
ministers vrere resolved, by making an example, to terrify the colonies into 
submission.c 

Four ships of war were ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General 
Gage, commander-in-chief in America, was appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in the room of lifc. Hutdunson, and he was authorised to remit 
forfeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving in different parts of 
the colonies excited universal indignation. In Philadelphia and other places 
collections were taken up in add of the sufferers in Boston. The ^iginia 
assembly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused the cause of 
Ma^achusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of the operation of the 
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bill as a fast; for which act Governor Dunmore, who had succeeded Lord 
Botetourt as governor, dissolved them. Previous to their separation, how- 
ever, they proposed a general congress to deliberate on those measures which 
the conunon interest cf America might require. On the 1st of June, the day 
dedgnated by the Port Bill, business was suspeaded in Boston at noon, and 
the harbour shut against aU vessels. Before that time the people of Massa- 
chusetts had received assurances of sympathy and aid from nearly all &e 
other colonic. Emboldened by such support, they determined to act with 
unabated vigour, and when they met at Salem they r^olved on a general 
congress, to meet on the 1st of September at Philadelphia, nominated five of 
their manbers to attend it, voted the sum of for defra^g their expenses, 
and recommended to the several towns and districts of the_ province to r^e 
this sum, according to their proportion of the last provincial tax; which 
requisition was reamly complied with. On being informed of these proceed- 
ing, the governor dissolved the assembly. 

The cause of the people of Boston gained ground everywhere, and at 
length the Boston committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed 
tiie good opinion and confidence of the public, ventured to frame and pubhsh 
an agreement, aititled a “ Solemn League and Covenant.” This was couched 
in such very strong terms that it met with but little favour, and soon sank 
into oblivion. It was succeeded by a compact of a less exceptionable nature, 
which was efficacious in preventmg commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 
The necessity of a general congress was soon universally perceived, and the 
measure was gradually adopted by every colony, from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina. On the 4th of September delegates appeared at Philadelphia, 
and the next day the first continental congress was organised at Carpenter’s 
HaJl, in Chestnut street. It was resolved that each colony should have one 
vote, wl^tever might be the number of its representatives. They made a 
Declaration of Eights; resolved on an address to the king, a memorial to the 
people of Biitidi America, and an address to the peojue of Great Bntain. 
These papers had a great effect both in America and England. They inspired 
the people with confidence in their delegates, and their decency, firmness, 
and wmom caused a universal feeling of respect for the congress, which 
extended even to England. Lord Chatham, speaking of them in the house 
of lords, said that “for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such complication of circumstances, no nation, or body 
of men, can stand in preference to the general congress at Philadelphia.” 

The appearance of things in Massachusetts was far from being auspicious. 
Soon after General Gage’s arrival several regiments arrived from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
townsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and TnanniTig the 
fortifications on Boston Neck — a measure which the people understood as 
intended to cut off communication between the town and the country. 

Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salem on the 
5th of October ; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, he 
judged it expedient to countermand the ■writs, by a proclamation suspending 
me meeting. ^ This proclamation was declared iUegal, and nmety representa- 
tive, assembling, and neither the governor nor his substitute attending, they 
formed themselye into a pro'vincial congress and adjourned to Concord. 
Here ^ey appointed a committee to request General Gage to desist from 
fortifying the entrance into Boston, and to restore that place to its neutral 
state, ^ before. The governor expressed the wannest displeasure at the 
suppoation of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of England, 
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and warned the congress to de^t from thdr illegal proceeding. 'Hie pro- 
vincial congress then adjourned to Cambridge, where they appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan for the immediate defence of the province, gave 
orders for the enlistment of a number of the itihabitants to be in readiness, 
“at a minute's warning,”^ to appear in arms, elected three general olEcers, 
Preble, "Ward, and Pomeroy, to command these minute-men, and adjourned 
to the 23rd of November. On their second assembling they passed an ordi- 
nance for the equipment of twelve thousand men, to act on any emergency, 
and the enlistment of one-fourth part of the militia as minute-men, and 
appointed two more officers, Prescott and Heath. They also secured the 
co-operation of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in raising an 
army of twenty thousand men. 

, The new parliament met on the 30th of November, 1774, and were addre^d 
by the king, who referred in strong terms to the rebellious conduct of the 
people in Massachusetts and the other colonies. Addresses, eehdng the 
royal sentiments, were made by both houses, though not without mu<^ 
opposition. Massachusetts was soon after declared to be in a state of refad- 
liou, and a bill for the restriction of the colonial commerce and fidieries was 
also passed by parliament. 

That portion of the revolution which could be accompliriaed in the council- 
halls may here be considered to have been brou^t to a close. The colonists 
had taken their position. They had jigpeatedly declared their grievances. 
They had peaceably petitioned for redress, and had met new acts of aggres- 
sion by unavailing remonstrance. The purpose of resistance had acquired 
consistency and firmness, and only awaited the resort of tyranny to physical 
force in order to display its strength. The occasion was soon to arrive when 
the pen was to be laid aade and the sword unsheathed. 

A considerable quantity of military stores having been deposited at Con- 
cord, an inland town, about eighteen noles from Boston, General Gage resolved 
to destroy them [also to capture Samuel Adams and John Hancock, who had 
been warned to escape from Boston], For the execution of this design, he, 
on the night preceding the 19th of April, detached Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, with eight htmdred grenadiers and light infantry, who, 
at eleven o’clock, commenced a silent and expeditious march for Concord. 
Messmigers,^ who had been sent from town for that purpose by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who had happily received timely notice of the expedition, eluded the 
British patrols and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by church- 
bells, signal-guns, and volleys. On the arrival of the British troops at Lex- 
ington, six imles below Concord, they found about seventy men, belonging to 
the minute-company of that town, on the parade, under arms. Major Pit- 
cairn, who led the van, gaJlopmg up to them, called out, “Disperse, disperse, 
ye rebels ! damn you 1 why don’t you disperse?” The sturdy yeomanry not 
instantly obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his 
sword, and ordered his soldiers to fire. The troops cheered, and immediately 
fired ; ® several of the provincials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British eon- 

‘ Thfi militia organised in this manner received the appellation of “ minute-men.” 

P These were Paul Revere and William Dawes, the former of whom is unmortal for his 
" midmght nde.” Certam details of the tradition are under dispute.] 

P The question of finng the first shot at Lexmgton was studiou^y examined at the time, 
each side daiming ^emption from the charge of bemg the aggressor, and Frothingham^ and 
Hudson { collate the evidence It seems probable that the British fired first, though by 
design or accident a musket on the provincial side fiashed in the pan before the regulars fired 
Stedmaa.m who was not present, and most British wnters, say the Amencans fiifed first, as 
did Htcaim — JnsiiN Winsoh «] 
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tinning to discharge their muskets after the dispersion, a part of the fugitive 
stopp^ and returned the fire. Eight Americans were killed, three or four of 
them by the first discharge of the British, the rest after they had left the 
parade, ^veral also were wounded. 

The British detachment now pressed forward to Concord. A party of 
light infantry took possession of the bridge, while the main body entered the 
town and proceeded to execute their comnaission. ^ey spiked two twenty- 
four-pounders, threw five hundred pounds of ball into the river ^d w^, 
and broke in pieces axty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial militia 
were reinforced, and Major Buttrick of Ckincord assuming the command, 
thejr advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of the transaction at 
Lexinrton, and anxious that the British should be the aggressors, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As he advanced, the light 
irifantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulling up 
the bridge, and on his nearer approach they fired, and killed a captain and 
one of the privates. The provincials returned the fire/ a severe contest 
ensued, and the regulars were forced to give ground with some loss. They 
were soon joined by the main body, and the whole detachment retreated with 
precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the adjoining country were by tifis time 
in arms, and they attacked the retreating trooi» in every direction. Stone 
walls and other coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and redoubts, 
whilst thair superior knowledge of the country enabled them to head off the 
British troops at every tim of the road. Thus harassed, they reached Lex- 
ington, where they were joined by Lord Percy, who, most opportunely for 
tiiem, had arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of cannon.^ The close 
firing, by good marksmen, from behind their accidental coverts, threw the 
British into great confusion, but tibey kept up a retreatmg fire on the militia 
and minute-men. If the Salem and Marblehead regiments had arrived in 
season to cut off th^ retreat, in all probability but few of the detachment 
would ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans eng^ed throughout 
the day, fifty were killed and thirty-four wounded. The British loss was 
sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-d^t prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans, behaved with the utmost tender- 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was at liberty to send the 
surgeons of his own army to minister to them. The affair of Lexington was 
the signal for war. The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the next 
day after the battle?, and determined the number of men to be raised; fixed 
on the payment of the troops ; voted an issue of paper money ; drew up rules 
and regulations for an army : and all was done m a buaness-uke manner./ 


BANCEOFT ON THB ABTBHMATH OF LEXINGTON 


Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it was no 
night for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the war-message 
from hand to hand, till village repeated it to village; the sea to the back- 
woods; the plains to the Inlands; and it was never suffered to droop, till it 
had been borne north, and south, _ and east, and west, throughout the land. 
It spread over the bays that recdve the Saco and the Penobscot. Its loud 


inspued Emerson’s famous Concord Ode, in which he says of this iBist 
volley of “the «nbattled farmera that they “fired the shot heard round the world ”1 

P Cwonel Stedmaii,9» a Bntish lustonan, says that the fagged-out regulars reached Peroiv^fl 
Enea with Hheir tongues hanging out of their mouths like dogs after a chase 
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revalle broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing HIta 
bu^e-notes from peak to peak, overieapt the Green mountains, swept onward 
to Montreal, and descended tire ocean river, till the responses were echo^ 
from the diffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told to one another 
the tale. As the summons hurried to the south, it was one day at New York , 
in one more at Philadelphia; the next it lighted a watch-fire at Baltiinoie; 
thence it waked an answer at Annapolis. Crossing Hie Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed 
the Dismal Swamp to Na^emond along the route of the first emigrants to 
North Carohna. It movdd onwards and stUl onwards through boundless 
groves of evergreen to New Berne and to Wilr^gton. "For God’s sake, 
forward it by night and by day!” wrote Cornelius Harnett by the express 
which sped for Brunswick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at 
the border, and despatched it to Charleston, and through pmes and palmettoes 
and moss-dad live oaks, still farther to the south, l3l it resounded among 
the New England settlements beyond the Savannah. Hillsborou^ and the 
Mecklenburg district of North Carolina rose in triumph, now that Sieir weari- 
some imcertainty had its end. The Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it 
heard from one end to the other of the valley of Vii^ia The Alleghanies, as 
they listened, opened their barriers that the “loud call” might pass through to 
the hardy riflemen on the Holston, the Watau^, and the French Broad Ever 
renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a commonwealth, it 
breathed its inspiring word to the first settlers of Kentucky, so that hunters 
who made their halt in the matchleiK valley of the Elkhom commemorated 
the nineteenth day of April by naming thdr encampment Lexington. With 
one impulse the colonies sprang to arms; with one spirit they pledged them- 
selves to each other “ to be ready for the extreme event.” With one heart 
the continent cried, “liberty or death!” 

The country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, snatched their firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
and sisters took part in preparing the men of their households to go forth to 
the war. The farmers rushed to “ the camp of liberty,” often with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, without a day’s provisions, and many without a 
farthing in their pockets. Without stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
powder or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the 22nd of Aprd 
resolved unanimously that a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be raised, ana established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six 
hundred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of December. 

Boston was beleaguered round from Roxbury to CShelsea by an unorgan- 
ised, fluctuating mass of men, each with his own musket and his httle store 
of cartndges, and such provisions as he brought 'mthhimor as were sent after 
Mm or were contributed by the people round about. The British officers, 
from the sense of their own weakness and from fear of the American marks- 
men, dared not order a sally. Their confinement was the more irksome, for 
it came of a sudden before their magazmes had been filled. They had scoffed 
at the Americans as cowards who would run at their sight, and they had saved 
. themselves from destruction only by the rapidity of their retreat. 

The news from Lexington surpti^ London in the last days of May. The 
Ma^achusetts congress, by a swift packet in its own service, had sent to 
England a calm and accurate statement of the events of the lOth of April, 
fortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Lee, their agent, to give it 
the widest circulation. These were their words to the inhabitants of Britain: 
" Brethren, we prof^ to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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with as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to defend 
the person, family, wown, and dignity of omr royal sovereign. Neyerthdess, to 
the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we not submit. Ap^al- 
ing to heaven for the justice of our cause, we determine to die or be free.” 

Granville Sharpe, who was employed in the ordnance department, declined 
to take part in sendii^ stores to America, and after some delay threw up his 
emplo3nnent. Lord nhfl.thn.Tn was the red conqueror of Canada for England, 
and Carleton had been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chamam’s 
eldest son. But it was impostible for the offspring of the elder Pitt to draw 
his sword a^inst ^e Americans, and his resignation was offered, as soon as it 
could be done •vrithout a wound to his character as a soldier. Admiral Kep- 
pel, one of the most pliant officers in the British navy, asked not to be 
ployed in America, recorder of London put on a full suit of mourning, 





Mormr Vernon 


and bting asksed if he had lost a relative or friend, answered, '‘Yes, many 
brothers at Lexington and Cbncord.” 

On the 24th of June the citizens of London, agreeing fully with the letter 
recdved from New York, voted an address to the king, desiring him to con- 
sider the situation of the English ^ple, “who had nothing to expect from 
Ammca but gazettes of blood ana mutual lists of their slaughtered feUow 
subjects.” And again they prayed for the dissolution of parliament, and a 
dismistion forever of the present ministers. As the king refused to receive 
this address on the throne^ it was never presented, but it was entered in the 
books of the dty and published imder its authority. The Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, after a spedal meeting on the 7th of June, raised £100. 
“to be applied,” said they, “to the relief of the widows, orphans, and agea 
parents of our beloved ^erican fellow subjects, who, faithful to the character 
of Englishmen, preferring death to slavery, were, for that reason only, inhu- 
manly murdered by the long’s troops at Lexington and Concord.” Other 
sums were added, and an account of what had been done was laid before the 
world by Home Tooke in the PiMio Advertiser. The pubhcation raised an 
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implacable spirit of revenge. Three printers were fined in consequence £100 
each, and Home was pursued unrelentingly. 

The people of New England had with one impulse rushed to arms ; the 
peojile of England, g^uite othermse, stood aghast, doubtful and saddened, 
unwilling to fight against thdr countrymen; langmd and appalled; astoni^ed 
at the conflict, which they had been taught to believe never would come ; in a 
state of apathy; irresolute between their jiride and their S3mipatihy with the 
struggle for English liberties. The king might employ emancipated negroes, 
or Indians, or Canadians, or Russians, or Germans; Englishmen enou^ to 
carry on me war were not to be engaged. The king’s advisers cast thdr 
eyes outdde of England for aid. They counted with certainty upon the 
inhabitants of Canada; they formed ]plans to recruit in Ireland; they looked 
to Hanover^ Hesse, and Russia for regiments. The king rested his confidence 
of success m checking the rebellion on the ability of his governor to arm 
Indians and n^oes enough to make up the deficiency. This plan of operar 
tions bears the special impress of Geoige III.e 


TICONDEEOGA AND CROWN POINT TAKEN; BUNKER HILL LOST 

At New York the doubtful torjr ascendency was completely swept away 
by the current of patriotism occasioned by the battle of Lexington, and the 
pubhc voice of the colony declared its determination to join in the quarrel. 
Some of the boldest inhabitants of Connecticut conceived the design of cap- 
turing Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two fortresses which, in the event of a 
final struggle, would prove of the utmost importance to the Americans. 
Forty volunteers accordingly proceeded from Connecticut to Bennington. 
Colonel Ethan Allen joined them with two hundred and thirty men. Here 
they were all unexpectedly joined by Colonel Benedict Arnold, who had 
meditated a similar project. He was admitted to act as auxiliary to Allen, 
who held the chief command. Allen and Arnold with eighty-three men 
entered the fort abreast at break of day (May 9th) All the garrison were 
asleep, except one sentinel, whose piece missing fire, he attempted to escape 
into the fort; but the Americans rushed after him, and, forming themselves 
into a hollow square, gave three loud huzzas, which instantly aroused the 
garrison. Some skirmishing with swords and bayonets ensued. De la Place, 
the commander [who came forth undressed with his breedhes in his hands], 
was required to surrender the fort. "By what authority?” he asked, with 
no unnatural surprise. “I demand it,” replied AUen, “in the name of the 
great Jehovah and of the continental congress !” This extraordinary sum- 
mons was instantly obeyed./ 

Thus was Ticonderoga taken in the gray of the mommg of the 10th of May. 
"What cost the British nation £8,000,000, a succession of campaigns, and 
many lives was won m ten minutes by a few undisciplined men, without the 
loss of life or Kmb. The Americans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
prisoners and more than a himdred pieces of cannon.e 

Colonel Seth Warner was then despatched to Crown Point, and he eaaly 
succeeded m gaining possesaon of this place, in which a sergeant and twelve 
privates formed the whole of the garrison. A British sloop of war, lying 
off St. Johns, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, was captured by Arnold, 
who commenced in this manner a brief but brilliant career, too soon clouded 

P There has been controversy concerning the relative credit due AUen and Arnold in this 
affair ] 
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by private vicej vanity, and prodigality, and finally tarnished by public 
treachery and dishonour. Thus the Americans, without the loss of a single 
man, acquired, by a bold and deeisive stroke, two important posts, a great 
quantity of artillery and ammunition, and the command of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 

Towards the end of Maj’ a considerable reinforcement arrived at Bcwton 
from England under generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, who had gained 
great reputation in the preceding war. General Gage, thus strengthened, 
prepared to act with more dedaon. It was recommended by the provincial 
congress to the couneE of war to take measures for the defence of Dorchester 
Neck and to occupy Bunker HiU. The hill, which is high and commanding, 
stands just at the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown. Orders were 
accordingly issued, on the 16 th of Jime, for a detachmait of one thousand 
men, imder the command of Colonel Prescott, to take po^ession of that 
poinence; but, by some intake. Breed's Hill was made the scene of the 
intraachment. The American troops, who were provided with intrenching 
tools, immechately commenced their work, and pursued it with such diligence . 
tl^t before the morning arrived they had thrown up a redoubt of considerable 
dimensions. This was done in such deep silence that, although the peninsula 
was nearly surromded by British ships of war and transports, their operations 
were only first disclosed to the enemy by the return of daylight. 

The alarm was given at Boston, at break of day, by a cannonade which 
the Lively, sloop of war, promptly directed against the provincial works. A 
battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from Copp’s Hill, at 
the north end of Beaton. Under a continual shower of shot and shells, the 
Americans peraevered in their labour. 

At three o’clock the British moved to the attack, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up the hiU in two lines. The artillery was used occar 
aonally as <^ey advanced, but did little execution. Meantime the Americans 
had been reinforeed by a body of their countrymen under Joseph Warren 
and Pomeroy. While the troops were advancing, orders were given by the 
British to set fire to Charlestown, and in a very short time the town was 

S ed in flames. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach unmo- 
within a hundred yards of their works, and then poured in upon 
such a deadlsr fire of small-arms that the British commanders, who had 
exjjeoted nothing more than a few random shots from militia, soon found 
thdr line broken and the soldiers falling back precipitatdy to the landing- 
place. By the vigorous exertions of the officers, they were again formed and 
brought to the attack, though with apparent reluctance. The Americans 
again reserved their fire until the enemy were within five or six ro^, when 
they gave it with deadly precision, and put them a second time to flight. 
But by this time the powder of the Americans began to fail, and their fire 
slackened. The British brought some of their cannon to bear, which rated 
the inade of the breastwork from end to end; the &e from the ships, bat- 
teries, and field-artillery was redoubled, and the redoubt, attacked on three 
sid«i at once, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The Americans, 
thou^ a retreat w^ ordered^ delayed^ and made an obstinate resistance 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily mounted the works, 
bad half filled the redoubt The troops had now to mate their way over 
Charlestown Neck, which was completdy raked by the Glasgow man-of-war 
and ^wo floating batteries; but by tiie skiU and address of the officers, arid 
especially of General Israel Putnam, who commanded the rear, the retreat 
■ms effected with little loss. General Warren was in the battle, fighting like 
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a common soldier, with his musket, in the redoubt, and while the troops were 
retreating from thence he was shot in the back of the head. 

Ihe New Hampshire troops, under Stark, Dearborn, and others, were in 
the battle, near the rail-fence. They were marching from their native state 
towards Cambridge, and came upon the battle^oimd by their own impulses, 
^vmg received no orders from the commander-in-chief. The British had 
over three thousand in the fight, the Americans fifteen hundred [en^ged at 
one time ; from three to four thousand took part at some time, though at all 
points of contact the British were superior in numbers]. The English acknowl- 
edged a loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and wounded, with a great 
proportion of officers. The American loss, previous to the taking of the 
redoubt, was trifling, but owing to their imprudence in not retreating when 
ordered the number was increased. They lost in killed one hundred and 
fifty, and three hundred wounded and missing./ 

The battle of Bunker, or Breed’s, Hill, though a defeat for the Americans, 
was in a sense a moral victory, since their untrained and ill-managed troops 
showed that they could hold thrir fire for effective volleys, and could meet 
tbe British regular face to face. This in spite of bad mintary management. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams animadverts with much vigour: “The 
affair of the 17th of June, 1775, affords one of the most singular examples on 
record of what m%ht be called the ‘balancing of blunders’ between opposing 
sides, and of the acddental inuring of all those blunders to the advantage 
of one side. So far as the patriot cause was concerned, the operation ought 
to have resulted in irretrievable disaster, for on no correct military princiide 
could it be defended; and yet, owing to the suprior capacity of blundering of 
the British commanders, the movement was in its actual results a brilliant 
success. The essential fact is that Prescott was ordered to march across 
Charlestown Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill, and did so, leaving Ms rear 
wholly unprotected. After tha,t, on his own responsibility, he exposed himself 
to great additional risk by advanciag from the summit of Bunker Hill, freon 
which he overlooked both Breed’s Hill in his front and his single fine of 
retreat across Charlestown Neck in his rear, to the lower summit before him, at 
which point he was helplessly in the trap, unless his opponent, by coming 
at him in front, drove him bodily out of the hole in which he had put himself. 

“Twice did Prescott repiilse his enemy. Had he done so a third time, he 
would have won a victory, held Ms position, and, the next day, in all human 
probability, the force would have been compelled to surrender, because of 
properly conducted operations in its rear under cover of the British fleet. A 
result not unusual in warfare would no doubt have been witnessed — ^foe 
temporary and partial success of one day would have been converted into the 
irretrievable disaster of the succeeding day. It was so with Napoleon himsdf 
at Ligny and Waterloo. Fortunately for Prescott and the patriot cause, tiie 
ammunition within the Bunker Hill redoubt was pretty much consumed 
before the tMrd assault was made; and so his adversaries drove the patriot 
commander out of his trap and into the arms of his own friends.’’® 


THE SECOND CONGRESS; WASHINGTON DRIVES THE BRITISH FROM BOSTON 

A second congress was now clearly necessary Before the battle of Lex- 
ington delegates had been appointed by all the colonies, and it assembled at 
PMladelphia on tie lOti of May, when Peyton Bandolph was again chosen 
president. 
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The crisis had now arrived which required the other colonies to determine 
whether they would maintain the cause of New England in actual war, or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended, and submit to 
parliament. The congress imme^tely resolved that the colonies should be 
put in a state of defence. They then voted addresses to the king, to the 
^ple of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly of 
Jamaica. These several papers were written in a masterly style, full of the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the common cause. Ccmgress 
next resolved that twenty thousand men should immediately be equipped, 
chose Greorge Washington, of Viigmia, a member of the congress, to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the United Colonies, and all the forces now 
raised or to be raised by them; they organised all the higher departments of 
the army, and emitted buls of crerht, for the payment of which the twelve United 
Colonies were pledged. On the 6th of July a manifesto was issued. 

Meantime the news of the battle of Bunker Hill spread through the coun- 
try, and aU New England was in arms. Companies were raised with the 
utmost despatch, and all hopes of reconciliation were lost. Bands of armed 
men came flocking to Cambridge from all directions and from remote dis- 
tances. The British force m New England was fully employed by sea and 
land. Congress had fitted out several small vessels which had been very 
successful in capturiM store-ships laden with provisions and ammunition for 
the British army. Ixie British cruisers were sent against them, but with 
little success. This produced retaliation on defencdess towns along the- 
coast,_and on the 17th of October, Falmouth, now Portland, was visited by 
Captain Mowat, who laid the town in ashes, the inhabitants having escaped 
during the night. On the 2nd of July General Washington, accompanied by 
General Lee and several other oflicers of rank, arrived at Cambridge, the 
headquai^rs of the provincial army./ 

Washington at once, determined to lay regular siege to Boston. BHs first 
object was merely to shut up the British in the town. In August he tried to 
bring on an attack from the en^y against the American lines. This failing, 
he formed the purpose of attacking the Britidi in their own lines in September. 
He deferred to the objections of ms oflScers, and put off the a^ult, without, 
however, abandoning his des^s. All the while, he had no arms, no ammu- 
nition, no pay for his troops from congress; no general support from his ofl[i- 
cers or men ; no obedien^ even, at times^ from me soldiers or from the crews 
of the armed vessels acting in concert with the anny.^ It was very difficult 
to fill the ranks to any degree at all proportioned to the operations of the 
ri4ge. “There must be some other stimulus,” he writes to the president of 
congress, “"besides love for their country, to make men fond of the service ” 
“Such a dearth of public spirit,” he laments to a personal friend, “and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one 
kind and pother, I never saw before, and pray God’s mercy that I may 
never be witness to again, I tremble at the prospect. Could I have foreseen 
what I have experienced and am likely to experience, no consideration upon 
earth should have induced me to accept this command.” Such were the cir- 
cumst^ces, and such the feelings, in which the commander-in-chief found 
himself conductmg the great operation of the year. 

^ ^es of history, perhaps,” observed Washin^np in a letter to con- 

fess, to furnish a esse hke ours To maintain a post vmthm mi:^et-shot of the enemy for 
six months together without ammxmition, and at the same time to disband one army and 
jeermt another, withm that distance of twenty-odd British regiments, is more, probably, 
than ever was attempted.”] » 
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By tlM time there waa not only an army but a government of America. 
The continental congress took all the measures, military, financial, and diplo- 
matic, which the cause appeared to requue. The organisation of the army 
was continued; that of the militia was attempted. A naval committee was 
appointed, and a navy— -if the name can be used on so small a scale — was 
called into existence [by the resolution of December 13th, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen war-ships]. Hospitals were provided. Several millions of continental 
currency were issued, and a treasury department created. A post-oflB.ee was 
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also organised. Several of the colonies who had applied for advice upon the 
pomt were recommended to frame governments for themselves. The Indian 
relations were reduced to system. More significant than all else was the 
appointment of a committee of secret correspondence with Europe. In short, 
the functions of a general govenunent were assumed by congress and recog- 
nised throughout the colonies. At the begiiming of August Georgia signified 
her accession to the other colonies, thus completmg the thirteen. A four- 
teenth offered itself in Transylvania, the present Kentucky, where one or two 
small settlements had just been made [under the leadership of the pioneer 
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Daniel Boone, who first explored it in 1769, following James Robertson’s 
settlement in Tennessee in 176S]. But congress could not admit the delegate 
of a territory which claimed as imder her jurisdiction. The nation 

and tie government remained as the Thirteen United Colonies. 

Mihtary operations, apart from &e siege of Boston, were numerous, if not 
extenave. The landmg of a British party at Gloucester was repelled. The 
fort near Charleston was seized by the Americans, who also drove the British 
^ps out of the harbour. NoifoDc, for some time in the hands of the British, 
was recovered after a gallant action. On the other hand, Stonington, Bristol, 
arid Falmouth were not saved from bombardment, Falmouth (now Portland) 
being nearly annihilated, as we have seen. The Americans, in return, sent 
out their privateers; those cormnissioned by Washington, especially his 
“famous Manly,” as he called one of his captains, doing great execution in 
Massachi^tts Bay. Offensive operations were pursued on land. 

A projected expedition against Nova Scotia was given up, chiefly on 
account of the friendly feeling of that province. But a twofold forc^ partly 
from the New York and partly from tlie Maine ade, marched against Canada. 
St. John’s and Montreal^ were taken by the Americans under the Irish General 
Montgomery, who feU in an assault on Quebec the last day of the year. Arnold, 
the same who had gone against Crown Point and Ticonderoga, kept up the 
show of besiegmg Quebec trough the winter, but in the spring the Americans 
retreated within their own borders. One of the most successful operations 
of the period was towards the close of winter, when Mteen hundred High- 
landers and Regulators, who had enlisted under the royal banner in North 
Carolina, were defeated by two-thirds thar number of Americans, under 
Colonel Moore. It saved llie province to the country. 

All the while Washington was before Boston. But his attention was not 
wholly concentrated there. On the contrary, his voice was to be heard in all 
difeetions, on the march to Canada, in the posts of New York, on Iward the 
national cruisers, at the_ meetings of committees and assemblies, in the pro- 
vincial legislatures, within con^ss itself, everywhere pointing out what was 
to be done, and the spirit in which it was to be done. They who doubt his 
nulitary ability or his intellectual greatness will do well to follow him through 
these fimt months of the war; if they do it faithfully they will doubt no more. 
The activity, the judgment, the executive power, and above aU the moral 
power of the great general and the great man, are nowhere in history more 
conspicuous than iii those_ rude lines before Boston. 

To add to the ^fficulties of the siege, the army went thm ngh a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on account of the general unwillingness 
to serve for any length of tune. Without men and without munitions, Wash- 
ington sublimely kept his post, until, after months of disappointment, he 
obtained the means to take possesrion of Dorchester Heights, whence the 
town was comple^y commanded. The British, now under General Howe, 
General Gage having been recalled, had long mecutated the evacuation of the 
place, and they now tiie more readfly agreed to leave it on condition that they 
should be unmolested. The 17th of March, 1776, eight and a half months 
from the time that Washington undertook the siege, his generalship and 
constancy were rewarded with success. It was certainly an a.m«.CTng victory. 
“I have been here months toother,” he wrote to his brother, “with what will 
scarcdy be believed, not thirty rounds of musket cartridges to a TnaT) . We 

p (^nel Ethan Allea was t^en prisoner by th^ British near Montreal, with about thirty- 
sight of hia men. He was crudly treated, loaded with irons, and sent to TCnpriBnri for trik 
^ a rebel.] 
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have ro ai u tai n ed our ground against the enemy under this \rant of poyrder, 
and we have disbanded one army and recruited another within musket- 
shot of two-and-twenty re^ments, the flower of the British army, whilst our 
force has been but little, u any, superior to thmrs, and at last have beatea 
them into a shameful and precipitate retreat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on this continent, and strengthened and fortified at an enormous 
expense.” ^ Such being the result of the only o^rataon in which the Americans 
and the British met each other as actual armies, there was reason for Wash- 
ington and his true-hearted countrymen to exult and to hope. But the 
country was in danger. An attack was feared at New York, another at 
Charleston; the whole coast, indeed, lay open and defenceless. The TCar of 
warfare ended in greater apprehensions and in greater perils than those in 
which it began.<* 


THE INBtmRECTION BECOMES A REVOLtJTION 

During the winter of 1775-1776 many of the most able writers in America 
were employed m demonstrating the necessity and propriety of a total sep- 
aration from the mother country, and the establishment of constitutional 
governments in the colonies. One of the most conspicuous of these writers 
was Thomas Paine, an Eiglishman [a cor^t-maker], who had lately arrived 
in America, and who published a pamphlet anonymously under the title 
Common Sense, which produced a great effect. It demonstrated the neces- 
sity, advantages, and practicability of independence, and heaped reproach 
and disgrace on monarchical governments, and ridicule on hereditarj’’ succe^ 
sion. .Mthough ignorant of many of the first principles of political economy 
and a man of no learning, yet Paine had both shrewdness and cunning nodxed 
with boldness in his manner of writing, and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the imcommon effect of his essays on the inflamea minds of the Americans. 
[More than one hundred thousand copies of his Common Sense were sold in a 
short time.] The subject had been fully and earnestly discussed m the 
various provinces, and nearly every member of congress had received instruo- 
tions on the subject from his constituents. 

In May congress directed reprisals to be made, both by public and private 
armed vessels, against the ships and goods of the mother country found on 
the high seas, and they declared their ports open to all the world except the 
dominions of Great_ Britain. This act was retaliatoiy to the act passed by 
parliament prohibiting American commerce. Intelligence was received that 
it was in contemplation to send forty-two thousand soldiers over to subju^te 
America; of these, twenty-five thousand were to be EngMi and seventeea 
thousand Hessians, hired to fi^t for the king. The employment of these 
fordgi mercaaaries gave great offence to the Americans and strengthened 
the msposition to declare independence. * 

This measure was brou^t forward on tiie 7th of June, 1776, by Bichard 
Henry Lee, one of the delegates from "Viiginia, He submitted a resolution 
declaring the colonies free and independent. The most animated and elo- 
quent debates followed, John Adams of Massachusetts leading the party in 
favour of independence, and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania the opponents. 
Dickinson opposed from principle the declaration, and he was therefore 
removed from his place as member of congress. Perceiving afterwards that 
his countrymen were earnestly struggling for independence, Dickinson joined 
with them, and was as zealous in congress in 1780 as any of the members. 



Ott <ie 8th tike tesdution was debated in committee d the whde house, and 
- adopted on the 10th, m committee, by a bare majority. It was postponed 
in the house until the 1st of July, to obtain greater u n a n i m ity among the 
members, as the representatives from Pennsylvania and Maryland were 
instructed to oppose it, and many members had recdved no instructions on 
the subject. During the interval measures were taken to procure the assent 
of all the colonies, and on the day appointed all assented to the measure 
except Pennsylvania and Ddiaware. 

The committee who were instructed to prepare a declaration of indepen- 
dence appointed as a sub-committee John Adams, Thomas Jeffei^n, Benjamin 
Shuiklin, Roger German, and Robert R Livingston ; the original draft was 
shade by Thomas Jefferson. It was reported by the committee, almost with- 
out alteration, to the house, where, after several amendments, it received the 
sancticm of congress. THs well-knovm document was then agned by each 
of the members of congress, and the thirteen United States were thus severed 
from Great Britain and a new and great nation was bom to the world. The 
, D^aration of Independence was immediately sent to the provinces and 
* i«oclaimed to the army, and was everywhere received with demonstra;tions 
of joy.f 


GBOEGE B. ELUS ON THE DECI.AEA.TION OF INDEPENDENCE* 


There is a sE^t conflict of testimony in private rewrds — ^for we have 
none that are official — as to some of the det^s in tli^‘ preparation of the 
Declaration. John Adams, trusting to his memory, wrote in his Autdbiog- 
ra-phy, twenty-ei^t years after the transaction, and again in a letter to 
Timothy Pickering, forty-seven years after it, and when he was in his eighty- 
aghth year, substantially to the same effect — ^namely, that Jefferson and 
hi m self were appomted by their associates a sub-committee to make the draft. 
J^erson, reading this letter, published in 1823, wrote to Madison den 3 dng 
this statement, and making another, relying on notes which he had made at 
the time. He says there was no sub-committee, and that when he himself 
had prepared the_ draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment separately 
to Doctor Franklin and Mr. Adams, each of whom made a few verbal alterar 
tions in it. These he adopted in a fair copy which he reported to the com- 
mittee, fmd (HI June 28th to congress, where, after the reading, it was laid 
on the table. On July 1st congress took up for debate Mr. Lee’s resolution 
for independaice. On July 2nd, and the two days following, Jefferson’s 
draft was under debate, and was amended in committee of the whole. The 
author of the instrument leaves us to infer that he sat in an impatient and 
annoyed silenre through the ordeal of criticism and objection passed upon it. 
The two principal amendments were the striking out a severe censure on "the 
people of England,” lest “it might offend some of our friends there,” and the 
o missi on of a reprobation of riavery, in deference to South Carolina and 
Georgia. When the committ^ reported to congress, such notes of the debates 
as we have inform us that, with much vehemence, (iiscordaJhce, remonstrance, 
and pleading for delay, with doubts as to whether the people were ready 
for and would ratify the Declaration, it secured a majority of one in the count 
of the delegates. Jefferson said that John Adams was “the colossus” in 
that stirring debate. 


^ P.Reprodae^ by pe^ssion firom V^nror's Namitive and Crittad Ristory of Amemi. 
1887, by Hou^too, MiiSui & Co.] 
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Tfeere is.no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
either as a political manifesto or as a literary production. Its rhetoric, as 
we know, was at the first reading of it regarded as excessive— needlessly, 
perh^ harmfully, severe. That has ever mice been the judgment of some. 
But Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, men of three veiy different types 
of mental energy and styles of expresang themselves, accorded in offering 
the document. The best that can be said of it is that it answered its purpose, 
was fitted to meet a (jrisis and to serve the uses desired of -it. Its terse and 
pointed directn^ of statement, its brief and nervous sentences, its cumulating 
gathering of grievances, its concentration of censure, and its resolute avowm 
of a decided purpose, not admitting of temporiang or reconsideration, were 





John Adams 
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its effective points. Dating from its passage by the congress and its confi- 
dentiy assured ratification by the people, it was to announce a changed rela- 
tion and new conditions for future intercourse between a now mdepaident 
nation and a repudiated mother country. 2 


ORGANISATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The day after a committee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
another, and a larger one, received the cWge of preparing a plan of confed- 
eration (June 12th). This was reported a week after the adoption of the 
Declaration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th). Circumstances 
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postponed any decision ; nor were the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, as they were styled, actually adopted by congre® until more than a 
year later (November 15th-17th, 1777), when they were recommended to the 
states for adoption. A long time elapsed before all the states complied. 
Meanwhile congress continued to be the uniting as well as the governing 
authority. It was imperfectly, as we shall perceive, that congress served the 
purpose of a central power. Its treaties, its laws, its finances, its armaments, 
all depended upon the consent and the co-operation of the states. The states 
were everywhere forming governments of their own. Massachusetts took the 
lead, as was observed, in tiie early summer of 1775. As a general thmg each 
had a governor, with or without a council, for an executive ; a council, or 
senate, and a house of representatives, for a legislature, and one or more 
judidal bodies for a judiciary. Indeed, the states were much more thorou^y 
orgamsed than the nation.*^ 


THE COMIKG OE THE HESSIANS 

It is one thing to declare one’s self free ; it is quite another thing to get free. 
The Declaration of Independence, put forward with no little timidity by the 
loosely organised congress of the colonists, was received by the British, not 
as the classic which it has now become in the world’s history, but as an impu- 
dent tract hardly to be taken seriously. It has often been claimed that the 
citizens of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, issued a declaration of in- 
dependence, May 20th, 1775, but in spite of the evidence brought to bear in 
proof, the most cautious opinion seems to be that the claim to priority of 
the Mecklenburg declaration rests upon a mistake in later crediting to it senti- 
ments of independence not expressed in it. In any case the actual declaration 
from Philadelphia was the national expression and the gospel that swept the 
coimtry like wildfire. 

To crush this heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists their 
place, Eing George needed more troops than he could conveniently send so 
far from the storm-centre of Europe. He turned to Catherine of Russia, as 
we have seen, and asked her for aid, but she refused without undue delicacy, 
and there was for a century a cxuiourfy amicable relation between the extreme 
despotism of Rusaa and the level democracy of the United States, it being 
especially noticeable during the severe strain of the Civil War. Rebuffed 
by Catherine, King George turned to the duke of Hesse, and from him was 
enabled to purchase thousands of mercenaries. The name “ Hessian ” has worn 
a hateful sound ever since to the American ear, due to the roughness of these 
troops, as well as the fact that they were levelling their muskets at people with 
whom they had no posable concern. Rather should their memory be visited 
with special pity. Their brutalities towards the people they encountered 
were largely due to the difficulty of making their wants known in a language 
they could not speak and in a country that (fid not understand thdr tongue. 
They must have been embittered, too, by the harshness of their own fate, wEieh 
had draped them from their quiet (jerman homes across the ocean into a 
wild new country. They were treated like dogs by their own oflicers and 
like wolves by the natives; and they had been sold to a strange oppressor 
and were sent to thdr daughter like dieep. In fact, the iu<fignant Frederick 
the Great ordered his customs-officers to collect a cattie-toU on sudi as passed 
through his territo^ Thirty thousand German sol(fiers were sent from Hesse 
and other petty piiacapafities, as Brunswick, Anhalt, Anspaoh, Bayreuth, and 
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WaJdeek. Of these, 7,754 died, and 4,800 settled in America after the 'war. 
The sale of the Hessips, as Rosengarten*’ points out, provoked great indig- 
nation in Europe, Mirabeau and Schiller writing against it and Frederi^ 
the Great protesting; later, Napoleon used this inhumanity of the ruler as an 
excuse for annexing Hesse-Cassel to his kingdom of Westphalia and over- 
throwing the ruling famil y, o 


THE BEmSH BEPIILSED AT CHAHLESTON, 'VICTORIOTJS AT NEW TOBK 

The war of Independence natdrall^ divides itself into three periods. Of 
these, the first has been already described as beginning with the arming of 
Massachusetts, in October, 1774, and extending- to tibe recovery of Bostmi, in 
March, 1776 — a period of a year and a half, of which something lera thsfli a 
year, dating from the affrays at Lexington and Concord, was actuafly a period 
of war. Tne second period is of little more than two years— from Ajxil, 
1776, to July, 1778. The chief points to characterise it are these, namely, 
» that the' main operations were in the north, and that the Americans fou^t 
their battles 'without allies. 

A brilliant feat of arms had preceded the Declaration. The anticipated 
descent upon the southern coast was made off Charleston by a British force, 
partly land and partly naval, under the command of General Clinton and 
Admiral Parker. The Americans, chiefly militia, were under General Lee. 
Fort Sullivan, afterwards Fort Moultrie, a few miles below Charleston, beeaftie 
the object of attack. It was so gallantly defended, the fort itself by Colonel 
Moultrie, and an adjoining battery by Colonel Thomson, that the British were 
obliged to abandon their expedition and retire to the north, June 28th. A 
long time passed before the enemy reappeared in the south. Meanwhile 
Washin^n had transferred his q|uarters from Boston to New York (April 
13th), -v^ch he 'was busy in fortifying against the expected foe. Troops from 
Halifax, under General Howe, joined by British and Hessians under his brother 
Admiral Howe, and by the discomfited forces of the southern expedition, 
landed at various times on Staten Island.*^ General Howe found himself at 
the head of twenty-four thousand of the finest troops in Europe, well-appointed 
and supplied,^ wmle further rdnforcements were expected daily, which would 
swell ms numbers to fifty-five thousand. As Washin^n had supposed, the 
intention of the British was to gain possestion of New York, and, having 
command of the Hudson river, open communication 'with Canada, and thus 
separate the eastern from the middle states and be able to carry the war into 
the interior; .while Long Island, adjacent to New York, which abounded in 
grain and cattle, would afford subsistence to the army. By the middle of 
summer, as we have already seen, the American forces were driven out of 
Canada and the northern frontier was esmosed to attack. 

Soon after the landing of the British army Admiral Lord Howe sent a 
letter containing an offer of pardon to all- who would submit. This letter was 
directed to “George Washmgton, Esq." Washington, however, declined 
recei-ving in his private capacity any communication from the enemies of his 
country; the style of the address "was then changed to that of “George Wash- 
ington, etc., etc., etc.,” and it was requested that the offer of pardon con- 
tained in the letter might be made known as ■widely as possible Congress 
ordered it to be published in every newspaper throu^out the Union, “that 

P Washington reported that he himsell had only deven thousand effectives, and that two 
thousand of those were without anns.] 
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everybody mij^t see how Great Britaiii was insidiously endeavouring to 
amuse and d&am them,” and replied that, “not considering that their 
oppodtion to British tyranny was a oxime, they therefore could not solicit 
pardon.” 

Nothing being gained by this atte mpt at condliafion, the British now 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, aware that the enemy 
would advance to New York by way of Long Island, had intrenched a portion 
of the American army, nine thousand strong, at Brooklyn. On August 22n.d 
the English landed on the southern shore of Long Island, and advanced to 
within four miles of the American camp. On the 27th the British silently 
advanced at night by three several roads towards the American army. Clinton, 
proceeding by the eastern road, having sdzed an important defile, which 
through carelessness had been left unguarded, descended with the morning 
li^t into the plam and within sight of ^ America camp. General Sullivan, 
who had hastened out to meet them with a considerable for^, had. fallen in 
with (Gerais Grant and Bieister, whilst Chnton, who by this time was safe 
on the plain, hastened forward and threw hunself between SuUiv^'s corps 
and the American camp. The Americans attempted a retreat, but it was too 
late. The English drove them back upon Heister’s He^ians, and thus locked 
in between two hostile armies, some few managed to escape, but the greater 
number were killed or taken prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The true 
number of the Americans killed was never ascertained ; about a thousand were 
taken prisoners. The Engli^ lost only about four hundred. The victors, 
fifteen thousand strong, encamped direcUy opponte the American lines. 
Amon^ the prisoners were Generm Sullivan and General Lord Stirlmg. ^ 

Tins d^eat was more disastrous even than the loss of so much lire in the 
effect which it {produced on the American mind. The utmost doubt and 
depresmon prevwed, and again regiments which were enlisted only on a 
short term quitted the service the moment it had e3q>ired, and even in some 
cases deserted before that was the case.« 


WAS WASHINGTON A GOOP GENERAL? 

It is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began by 
driving the British out of a besieged seaport, was, imlike Napoleon, so badly 
beaten in his first pitched battle that he was saved from absolute disaster, 
and perhaps from captore or death, only by the amazing appearance of a 
fog which blinded a slow memy to his retreat across a wide, swift river. 
These facts have led the acute strategical critic Charles Francis Adams < to try 
to dispel the “glamour round Washington,” and his right to acceptance as a 
first-rate ^eral. Hesa 3 rs: 

“An mmost amazing element of piu% luck saved Washington and the 
cai^ of American independence at New York; for not often has a force on 
which great results depended found itsdf in a worse position than did the 
Americans then, and seldom has any force in such a position been afforded 
e^ual opportunities for escape. Washington was comp^ed to violate, and did 
violate, almost every recognised principle of warfare. Washington divided his 
inadequate force to such a degr^ that, even if bis enemy through their com- 
mand of the sea did not, the moment active operations began, cut him com- 
pletely in two, it was wholly out of the oiuestion for one portion of his army, 
in case of emergency, to support or astist the other portion. When Wasn- 
ington’s enemy obliged him by attacking just where he wanted to be attacked. 
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in lull front, instead of awaiting the assault within his lines, as did Prescott 
at Bunker EBU, Washington actually went out to meet it, challaiging the 
fate which befell him And at last even his own excellent management in 
the moment of disaster could not have saved the patriot cause from irre- 
trievable ruin and himself from hopeless failure and disgrace, had it not been 
combined with almost miraculous good luck, to whjch the ‘dilatoriness and 
stupidity of the enemy’ most effectively contributed. At Bunker Hill Howe 
had been over-confident; at Brooklyn he was too cautious. Probably on 
the 27th of August, 1776, he remembered the 17th of June, 1776; and, a 
ijumt cMld, he feared the fire.” 

Mr. Adams can only compare the fog that saved Washington to the 
mists which in Trojan times the gods threw round their otherwise helpless 
favourites. He regrets, however, the fact that the Americans had previously 
lost the flower of the army, and that even after the successful retreat whose 
alleged," masterliness” he denies, Washington’s prestige had so suffered that 
he was" on the point of being supplanted by General Charles Lee, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and proved after his death to have been in treasonable 
correspondence with the British. 

With due respect for the truth of much of Mr. Adams’ criticism, it is only 
fair to place Washington in his true perspective. He was not the only general 
who won fame in spite of mistakes. In the first place, the best general cannot 
win battles single-handed, if his troops on outpost duty allow themselves to 
be silently captured^ his minor commanders allow themselves to be flanked 
right and left, and his main body breaks and runs from the field — ^all of which 
happened in this ease. Washington’s troops were very raw, they were on 
short-term enlistment, they were doubly outnumbered on Long Island, and of 
his eleven thousand effectives, “two thousand were entirely destitute of arms” ; 
there was little artillery, no cavalry, and no naval support. He had found 
&e British commanders far from alert at Boston, and, as Napoleon so often 
did, he took great risks in reliance on the incompetence of Ms enemy. It 
was not the enemy that disappointed him; it was Ms own troops^ whom he 
now saw for the first time capable of the panics that long characterised them. 

The rawness of the troops is the only consolation Americans can find 
when they regard the rapidity with wMch their forefathers often forgot their 
watchword of “liberty or death,” and preferred to escape the latter in the- 
front by seeking the former well to the rear The more we remember the 
untrained; ill-disciplined, weak-kneed material George Washington had under 
him, the more we shall realize how purely he was a military genius of the 
first order, a truth wMeh critics of too great acuteness after the event, and of 
too little perspective, are wont to deny. It is true that luck occasionally 
saved him from impending disaster, and that Ms enemies occasionally over- 
looked the very easy and apparently unavoidable way of crushing him beyond 
recovery. But tMs can be said of every other great general from Alexander 
'down to Napoleon. Robert E. Lee is ordinarily pointed to as the best strate- 
gist America has ever produced, and not without reason ; but even he was at ‘ 
the beginning of Ms career defeated by inferior nTimbers at Cheap Mountain, 
and on more than one occasion he left Richmond unprotected against an 
easy dash. On more than one occasion, as after Gettysburg, he could have 
been anniMlated by a heavy pressure after victory. 

Military prestige is largely a collaboration between common sense and un- 
common luck. Tnere have been rarely such combinations as were m Wash- 
ington’s favour during Ms first retreats. They offered every excuse for a 
theory as to the_direet interposition of providence, if one could only overlook 
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the other occasdons on which his carefully drawn plans were at the last moment 
sent to the winds of defeat by some unforeseen nmlice of events, or some almost 
superhiunan stupidity of his inferior officers. 

While the amazing and almost Mosaic asdstance given Washington in 
his distress by the pillar of fog in front erf him and the broad dayli^t in his 
rear offers some excuse to the il^ritish general for not making Washmgton’s 
army an easy prize, this must not be ^owed to detract from Washin^on’s 
graiius in talong advantage of the fortuitous weather, and of being ready to 
turn it to the most immediate account. The En^ish historian of the revo- 
lution, Stedman,«» who served with the invading army, says of this Long 
Island affair, “The drcumstances of the retreat were particularly glorious to 
the Americans.” In contrast with the disaster following upon Washington’s 
cautious methods and his narrow escapes in spite of them, there were even 
more bitter disasters attending upon the American cause in the north, where 
the troops were driven from Lafe George and from Crown Point (October 
llth-14fli) in spite of that excellent general and firebrand of impetuous 
valour, Benedict Arnold.® 

Landing a conaderable force in the city of New York, Wadiington, on the 
12th of September, removed his headquarters to the heights of Harlem, ^ seven 
miles above the dty. The British fleet sailed up each side of Manhattan, or 
New York Island, on which New York stands; a battery was erected, and 
while the attention of the Americans was diverted by the fire from Howe’s 
ships stationed in the East river and the Hudson, he landed his troops at 
Bloomingdale, about five miles above the city and only two from the American 
camp. Tkoops had been stationed to guard this landing; but seeing now the 
advantage gained by the alacrity of the English, they fled panic-stricken, 
without even firing a gun, as did dso two New England brigades, in company 
with Washington, who had come down to view the ground. Washington, 
thvB l^t undefended, except by his immediate attendants, within ei^ty paces 
of the enemy, was so distressed and excited by their dastardly conduct that 
he exclaimed, “Are these the men with whom I am to defend America?” 
BEs attendants turned his horse’s head and hurried him from the field. The 
next day, a skumish taking place at Bfarlem, the Americans retrieved their 
character in some de^e, though it was with the loss of two able officers. 

, The loyalists of New York received the British army with the utmost joy. 
A few nights after, a fire breaking out, which destroyed the largest church 
and about one third of the city, tms disaster was attributed to “the sons of 
liberty,’’ some of whom, seized on suspicion by the Britidi soldiers, were 
thrown into the flames. The fire, however, is supposed to have originated in 
accident. The utmost depression prevailed in the* American camp at Harlem. 
There were no proper hospitals ; the sick lay in bams and sheds, and eiren in 
the open air under walls and fences The army was wasting away as a result 
of desertion and of the expuation of terms of service. To encourage enlist- 
ment a bounty of twenty dollars was offered, and grants of land were prom- 
ised, but the results were discoura^g. On the 28th of October a skirmish, 
the outcome of which was unfavouraWe to the Americans, occurred at White 
Plains; Washmgton then took up a much stronger poation on the heights of 
North Castle. 

[‘ It was from here Ijbat Wai^ington dispatched Nathan Hale, a captain who was but 
twenty-one years old, to learn the British strength and dispositions. Disguised as a school- 
teacher he secured the information and was returning, but was arrested, and, in accordance 
with the laws of war, was condemned as a ^y Tradition says that the brutal British pro- 
vost-marshal, Cunnmgham, refused hun a ciersyman or a Bible, and destroyed his farewell 
letters. Hale’s last words before he was hanged were: “ I only r^et that I have but one 
bfe to lose for my country.”] 
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WASHINGTON DRIVBN ACROSS THE JERSEYS 

Discontmuing the pursuit of Washington, Howe now turned his attention 
to the Americ^ posts on the Hudson, with the design of entering New Jersey. 
Aware of this intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with Ms army, and 
Jomed Graeral Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
strong British force. The commandf'r. Colonel Ma^aw, made a brave defence 
and the assailants lost four hundred men in gaming the outworks, but no 
sooner were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the number of 
two thousand, overcome with terror, refused to offer any resistance, and all, 
together with a great quantity of artillery, fell into the hands of the Britidi. 
Two days afterwards Lord ComwaUis crossed the Hudson with six thoiB*Hid 
men, against Fort Lee, which also surrendered with the loss of baggage and 
military stores. 

Mirfortune was the order of the day. Alarm and distrust increased; 
Washington and his daily diminishing army fled from point to point. The 
New York convention moved its attings from one place to’another, the mem- 
bers often sitting with arms in their hands to prevent surprise; when just at 
this disastrous crias new alarm arose from the proposed riang of tiie tones in 
aid of the British. Many suspected tories, therefore, were seized, their prop- 
erty confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for safety. The gads 
were full ; so also were the churches, now employed as prisons, while numbers 
were kept on parole. These resolute measures effected tiieir purpose; the 
toiy party yielded to a force which they were not yet strong enough to con- 
trol, and deferred active co-operation with the Britidi to a yet more favourable 
time. 

On the last day of November the American army amounted but to three 
thousand men, and was then retreating into an open coimtry at the com- 
mencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or mtrenching tools, and but 
imperfectly dad. The prospect was hopeless in the extreme. The towns of 
Newark, New Brunswick, Princeiton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were 
taken possession of by the British. Finally, Washington, on the 8th of 
December, crossed the Delaware, wMch was now the only barrier between 
the EngUsh and PhiladelpMa. » 

In the mean time the disasters of the Americans were not ended. General 
Lee, an ambitious and conceited man, who ranked his own military experience 
as superior to that of the commander-in-cMef, instead of hastening across the 
Hudson to join the main army, as Washington had earnestly requested him 
to do without loss of time, determined on a brilliant and independent adbieve- 
ment which should at once startle both English and Americans and give Mm 
a great reputation. Lingering, therefore, among the hills of New Jersey, he 
lodged one night with a small ^ard at a house some little distance from ^ 
army, where he was surprisea by a body of Britidi cavalry, and carried 
prisoner to New York. The command of his troops faDmg on G^eral Sullivan, 
the latter conducted them without further delay to join Wadiii^ton, whose 
forces were thus increased to seven thoiMand men. 

On the very day also on which Wadiington crossed the Delaware, a British 
squadron from New York, under command of Sr Peter Parker, took posses- 
sion of Newport in Rhode Idand, the second city in New England. The 
American squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in 
Providence river, where it lay for a long time useless. 
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mSHINGfTON MADE BICTATOE; TTINS AT TRENTON AND PRINCETON 

Congress, sitting at that time at Philadelphia, adjourned to Baltimore, 
and Wasttogton was invested for six months with unlimited powers. He was 
further authorised to take whatever he might require for the use of the army 
at his own price, and to arrest and confine all such as should refuse the con- 
tinental money — a new trouble which had aiisen owing to the vast issue of 
paper money. The entire power was thus placed in the hands of Washington, 
and he was worthy of the confidence. Christmas was now at hand, and 
gloom and despondency pervaded .the American mind, when Washington, as 
it were, rose up and girded his loins for action. Aware that the festivities of 
.the season would be fully enjoyed in the British camp, he resolved to avail 
toiself of the time for an unexpected attack, and selected the Hessians 
stationed at Trenton as its object. On Christmas eve, therefore, he set out 
with two thousand four hundred picked men and six pieces of artilleiy, in- 
tending to cross the Delaware nine miles below Tfenton, while two other 
forces, under Generals Cadwallader and Irving, were to cross at other points 
at the same time. The river was full of floating masses of ice, and it was 
only after great difiiculty and danger that the landing was effected by four 
o’clock in the morning. [Here, as at Valley Forge, the almost barefooted 
American troops left bloody footprints on the snow.] Amid a heavy snow- 
storm Washington’s force advanced towards Trenton, the other bodies under 
^dwallader and Irving not having been able to effect a landing at all. 

It was dght o’clock when Washington reached Trenton, where, as he 
espected, the Hessians, fast asleep after a night’s debauchj were easily sur- 
prised. Their commander. Colonel Eahl, was slain, and their artillery taken, 
together with nine hundred and eighteen prisoners. The entire force, save 
twenty or thirty killed, was captured. Of the Americans two only were 
Mlled, one was frozen to death, and a few were wounded, among whom was 
Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards president of the United States, V^th- 
out waiting for any movement on the part of the British, whose forces so 
far outnumbered the Americans, Washington entered Philadelphia in a sort 
of triumph with his prisoners. 

This unexpected and brilliant achievement created an immediate reaction. 
Several regiments, whose term of enlistment was about er^iring, agreed to 
serve six weeks longer, and militia from the adjoining provinces marched in. 
Nor was the effect on the British less striking. General Howe, astounded by 
this sudden movement in the depth of winter, in an enemy whom he considered 
already crushed, detained Lord Cornwallis, then just setting out for England, 
and despatched him with additional forces to New Jersey, to regain the 
ground which had been lost. Washington, in the mean time, knowing the 
importance of maintaining the advantage he had gained, established himself 
at Trenton. On January 2nd, 1777, Lord Cornwallis, with eight tiiousand 
mai, the van of the British armyj approached. 

Washington knew that his position was a very hazardous one. It was a 
great risk to wait for a battle, with his five thousand men, most of them 
militia, new to the camp, and that against a greatly superior and weU-disci- 
plined force. To recross the Delaware, then still more obstructed with floating 
ice, was equally dangerous, with the enemy behind him. With great sagacity 
and courage, therefore, he decided on a bold scheme, which fortunately was 
executed with equal rourage and skill. This was no other &an to attack 
the enemy’s rear at Princeton, and, if possible, gain possession of his artillery 
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and ba^age. Replenishing, therefore, his camp-fires, and silently sendh^ his 
own heavy baggage to Burlington, and leavmg parties still busied at their 
intrenchments within hearing of the enemy, Washington marched with his 
army, about midnight, towards Princeton, where three British regimente had 
passed the night, two of which, inarching out to join Cornwallis, were met and 
attacked about sunrise by the Americans. One diviaon of the British fled 
to New Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued their march to Trenton, 
About four hundred of the British were killed and woimded; the American 
loss was somewhat less. 

At dawn, Lord Cornwallis beheld the deserted camp of the Americans 
and heard the roar of the cannonade at Princeton, on whidi, discoveiing 
Washington’s artifice, he reached Princeton when the Americans were about 
to leave it. Again was Washington in great danger. “HSs troops,” says 
Hildreth,** "were exhausted; all had been one ni^t without deep, and some 
of them longer; m any had no blankets; others were barefoot; all were very 
thinly clad.” Under these drcumstances the attack on New Brunswick waa 
abandoned, and Washington retired to strong winter quarters at Morristown. 
There he remained till sprmg, having, in fact, repossessed himself, in the 
most masterly manner, of New Jersey.® The Englm historian Hinton adds : 
“Other causes had a powerful operation upon the minds of the yeomanry of 
New Jersey. The British commanders tolerated, or at least did not restrain, 
gross licentiousness in tiieir army. The inhabitants of the state, which they 
boasted was restored to the bosom of the parent country, were treated not as 
redaimed friends but as conquered enemies. The soldiers were ^Ity of 
every species of rapine, and the abuse was not limited to the plundering of 
property. Every indignity was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sex which are felt by ingenuous 
minds with the keenest an^sh, and excite noble spirits to desperate resist- 
ance. These ag^avated abuses roused the TCople of New Jersey to repel 
that anny to wmch they had voluntarily submitted in the expectation of 
protection and security. At the dawn cfl success upon the American arms, 
they rose in small bands to oppose their invaders. They scoured the country, 
cut off every soldier who straggled from his corps, and in many instances 
repelled the foraging parties of the enemy.” « 

“The recovery of the Jerseys,” .sas^s Hildreth, “by the fragments of a 
defeated army, which had seemed just before on the point of dissolution, 
gained Washington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, where 
the progress of the campaign had been watched with great interest, and where 
the disastrous loss of New York and the retreat through the Jerseys had 
given the impresdon that America would not be able to maintam her inde- 
pendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created a reaction. The American 
^eral was extolled as a Eabius, whose prudence availed his country no less 
than his valour.”** 

Though Hopkins and his squadron were blocked up at Providence, priva- 
teering had been carried on, principally by'New England frigates, to a great 
extent The homeward-bound British ships from the West Indies offered 
rich prizes, and in the year just concluded no less than 360 British ships had 
been captured. A new foreign trade had also been opened with Prance, 
Spain, and Holland, principally by way of the West Indies, and thou^ great 
risk attended it, still it was the successful commencement of the great Amer- 
ican trade, and the national flag of tMrteen stars and stripes, as appointed 
by congress, was now first hoisted in this maritime service. By no European 
nation was the progress of the war of independence in America watched with 
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more interest than by IVance, who still was smarting under the loss of her 
American possesions; hence the American pnvateer found ever a ready sale 
for his prizes in the IVench ports, and armed French vessels, sailing under 
American commissions, were secretly fitted out. 

Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the young marquis 
de la Fayette, offered to risk theii* fortunes and bear arms in the cause of 
American hbeity. La Fayette fitted out a vessel at his own expense, and in 
the spring of 1777 arrived in America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer in 
Washington’s army, declining all pay for his services; but congress soon after 
bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general. 

As the spring of 1777 advanced, althou^ as yet the main armies were 
inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Tryon, late governor 
of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut and 
advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large quantity of provisions 
was collected; having destroyed these, set fire -to the town, and committed 
various acts of atrodity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. Arnold 
and Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collected 
for that purpose. 'Tryon made good his escape, with a loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acknowledgment of 
Arnold’s bravery, presented him with a horse fully caparisoned, and raised 
him to the rank of major-general A small party of Americans under Colonel 
Meigs landed on Long l3and, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a large 
quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and carried off 
mnety pn.soners, without himself losing a single man. Another little triumph 
of the Americans is worth recording. General Prescott, now bang stationed 
at Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Americans no little by offering a 
reward for the capture of Arnold ; on which Arnold, in return, offered half 
the amount for the capture of Prescott. A party of forty men under one 
Colonel Barton set out with the mtfention of carrying him off, landed at night 
on the island, entered his house, and taking the general from his bed hurried 
away with thdr prize. Until now the Americans had not been able to ransom 
thdr general, Lee, who had been taken much in the same manner, and the two 
officers were shortly exchanged, s 

In his famous work. Sir Edward Creasy® places the climax of Burgoyne’s 
campaign at Saratoga among the “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the world.” 
His account of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes no 
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of the 
victory, though he was absent from its culmination. It was Schuyler who 
with a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopted the correct 
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose passage 
he surrounded with such ingenious and eternal difficulties as exhausted me 
proviaons and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforcements 
could be gathered. The whole plan of the campaign was his ; posterity gtyes 
him the credit ; and while Gates won temporary renown by ajjpearing in time 
to gather Schuyler’s laurels, he' later mowed how utterly incompetent he 
was to manage a large campaign. But, at first, Schuyler had to bear all the 
odium of public disfavour and alarm at the first successes of Burgoyne’s 
irresistible force. He and all his offi.cers were accused of arrant cowardice, 
and John Adams exclaimed, “We shall never be able tp defend a fort till we 
shoot a general.” So Gates was commissioned and ordered north, where he 
arrived too late to do more than carry out Schuyler’s plans, now at their cul- 
mination. With this in mind we shall find Creasy’s account vivid and true.® 
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creasy’s accottnt op botgoytste’s campaign 

The war which rent away the North American colonies of England is, 
of aJl subjects in history, the most painful for an Englishman to dwell on. 
It was cormnenced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity and 
folly, and it was concluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation 
of it cannot be evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhorred. 
Nor can any military event be said to have exercised more important influence 
on the future fortimes of mankind than the complete defeat of Burgoyne’s 
expedition in 1777, a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer- 
tain subjection, and which, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to 
attack England in their behalf, insured the independence of the United 
States and the formation of that transatlantic power which not only America, 
but both Europe and Asia,^ now see and feel. 

In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail themselves of the advantage 
which the occupation of Canada gave them for the purpose of striking a 
vigorous and crushing blow against the revolted colonies. Seven thousand 
veteran troop were sent out from England, with a corps of artillery abun-- 
dantly supplied, and led by select and experieaced oflicers. Large quantities 
of military stores were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
volunteers who were expected to join the e^iedition. It was intmided that 
the force thus collected should march southward by the line of the lakes, 
and thence along the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous movement 
northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two expeditions were to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of the centre and south would be cut off. An irresistible 
force would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in New 
England, and when this was done it was believed that the other colonies 
would speedily submit. The Americans had no troops in the field that 
seemed able to baffle these movements Without question the plan was ably 
formed, and ^d the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of 
the design, the reconquest or submission of the thirteen United States must 
in all human probability have followed. No European power had as yet 
come forward, and America-would have been suffered to fall unaided. 

Mu(ffl eloquence was poured forth, both in America and in England, in 
denouncing the use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done 
no more than Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and Enghsh’ 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Infflans, their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter impossibility of 
bringing them under any discipline, made their services of little or no value 
in times of difficulty, while the indication which their outrages inspired 
went far to rouse the whole_ populatip of the invaded districts [including 
many tories] into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force 

Burgojme assembled his troops and confederates near the river Bouquet, 
on the west ride of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 21st of June, 1777, 
gave his red allies a war-feast, and harangpd them on the necessity of abstain- 
ing from their usual cruel practices against unarmed people and prisoners. 
At the same time he published a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in which 
he threatened the refractory with all the horrors of war, Indian as well as 
European. Ticonderoga commanded the passage along the lakes, and was 
considered to be the key to the route which Burgoyne wished to follow. 
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Burgoyne invested it "with great skill, and the American general, St Clair, 
who had only an ill-equipp^ army of about three thousand men, evacuated 
it on the 5th of July. It seems evident that a different course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of his whole army. When censured by 
some of his countrjnnen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Qair truly replied 
“ that he had lost a post but saved a province.” Burgoyne’s troops pursued 
the retiring Americans, and took a large part of their artillery and military 
stores. 

The British moved southward with great difficulty, across a broken coim- 
try, full of creeks and marshes, and closed by the enemy with felled trees 
and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the American 
troops continuing to retire before them. The astonishment and alarm which 
these events produced among the Americans were naturally great. The local 
governments of the New England states, as well as the congress, acted with 
vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. General 'Gates was 
sent to take command of the army at Saratoga, and Arnold was despatched 
by Washington to act under him, with remforcements of troops and guns 
from the main American army. 

When Burgoyne left Canada, General St. Leger was detached across Lake 
Ontario against Fort Stanwix [now Rome, New York], which the Americans 
held. St. Leger was obliged [after a battle at Oriskany, August 6th, 1777, 
where the American leader Herkimer was mortally wounded] to retreat, and 
to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At the 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one 
still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large detachment of 
German troops at Bennington,^ whither Burgoyne had sent them for the 
purpose of capturing some magazines of proviaons, of which the British 
army stood greatly in need. The Americans, under John Stark, augmented 
by continual accession of strength, succeeded, after many attacks, in breaking 
this corps, which fled into the woods, and left its commander mortally wounded 
on the field; they then marched against a force of five hundred grenadiers 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant resistance, was 
obliged to retreat on the m ain army. The British loss in these two actions 
exr^ded six hundred men; and a party of American loyalists, on their way 
to join the army, having attached themselves to Colonel Baum’s corps, were 
destroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, which added greatly to 
the spirit and numbers of the American forces, Burgoyne determined to 
advance. Having by unremitting exertions collected provisions for thirty 
days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a bridge of rafts, and, maTfi^iTig a 
shorlj distenoe along its western bank, he encamped on the 14th of September 
on the heights of Saratoga, about sixteen miles from Albany. The Americans 
had fallen back and were now strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still- 
water, about half way between Saratoga and .Mbany, and showed a determi- 
nation to recede no further. 

On the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between part of 
the English right wing under Burgoyne himself, and a strong body of the 
enemy rmder Gates and Arnold. Tne British remained masters of the field, 
but the loss on each side was nearly equal (from five himdred to six himdred 
men) But Burgoyne had overestimated his resources, and in the very 
beginning of October found difficulty and distress pressing him hard. The 

p The remarkable features of Bermmgtoii were the fa?ts that the yeomanry of Amenea 
now ventured to assail regular troops in intrencbments, and that they won an oyerwhehnmfi 
victory.] ® 
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Indians and Canadians began to desert him, while, on the other hand. Gates’ 
army was contmually reintorced by fresh bodies of the Tnilitia , 

_ On the 6th of October Clinton had successfully executed a brilliant enter- 
prise against the two American forts which barred his progress up the Hudson. 
He had captured them both, with severe losses to the American forces opposed 
to him; he had -destroyed the fleet which the Americans had been forming on 
the Hudson, under the protection of their forts, and the upward nver was 
laid open to his squadron. All depended on the fortune of the column with 
which Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 1777, advanced against the 
American position. But directly the British line began to advance, the 
American general, with admirable skill, caused General Poor’s and General 
Leonard’s brigades to make a sudden and vehement ru^ against its left, and 
at the same time sent Colonel Morgan, with his rifle corps and other trooj®, 
amounting to fifteen hundred, to turn the right of the En glish . 'Hie En glifA 
cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, Arnold himself setting the example 
of the most daring ^rsonal bravery, and charging more than once, sword in 
hand, into the English ranks. On the Britidi side General Fraser fell mor- 
tally woimded. Buigoyne’s whole force was now compelled to retreat towards 
their camp. The Americans, pursuing thdr success, assaiflted it in several 
places with remarkable impetuosity, and captured baggage, tents, artillery, 
and a store of ammunition, which they were greatly in need of. Burgoyne 
now took up his last portion on the heights near Saratoga, an^ hemmed in 
by the enemy, who refused any encounter, and baffled in all Lis attempts at 
finding a path of escape, he there lingered until famine compelled him to 
capitulate. On the 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. 
Five thousand seven hundred and ninety men surrendered themselves as 
prisoners ^ The sick and wounded left in the camp when the British retreated 
to Saratoga, together with the numbers of the British, German, and Canadian 
troops who were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had deserted in the 
preceding part of the expedition, were reckoned to be four thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-nine.” 


WASHINGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CAPITAL; THE CONWAT CABAL 

The joy of the Americans, especially those of the northern states, was 
almost beyond bounds, and, as might be expected, the military reputation of 
Gates stood very_ high — ^nay, even for the time outshone that of Washington, 
whose loss of Philadelphia, of which we have yet to speak, was placed unfa- 
vourably beside the surrender of a whole British army As soon as the sur- 
render of Burgoyne was known, the British garrison at Ticonderoga destroyed 
the works and retired to Canada Clinton,, with Tryon and his tory forces, 
on the same intelligence, dismantled the forts on the Hudson, and having 
burned every house wi thin their reach, and done all the damage in their 
power, returned to New York.* 

The main army of Great Britain was that which Washington had to deal 
with in New Jersey and the vicinity. After much uncertainty as to the 
intentions of the British general, he suddenly appeared in the Chesapeake, 

P “Even of those great conflicts in Tvhich hundreds of thousands have been engaged and 
tens 0^ thousands have fallen, none has been more fruitful of results than this surrender at 
Saratoga It not merely changed the relations of England and the feelmgs of Europe towards 
these insurgent colonies, but it I'm modified, for all tune to come, the connectiion between 
every colony and every parent state.” — Eabl of Stanhom wJ 
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lan^g, prepared to advance against Philadelphia (August 25th). Wash- 
ington immediately marched his entire army of about eleven thousand to 
stop the progress of the ©aemy. Notwithstanding the superior number — 
about seventeen thousand — opposed to him, Washington decided that battle 
must be ^ven for the sake of Philadelphia. After various skirmishes, a 
general engagement took place by the Brandywme, resulting in the defeat 
of the Americans (September 11th) with a loss of about one uiousand. But 
so little were they dispirited that their commander decided upon immedi- 
ately fighting a second battle, which was prevented only by a ^at storm. 
Washmgton then withdrew towards the interior, and Howe took possession 
. of PMladelpUa (September 26th). Not yet willing to abandon the city, 
Wsishington Attacked the main division of the Briti^ encamped at German- 
town. At the very moment of victory, owing to a heavy fog, a panic seized 
tire Americans, and they retreated (October 4th) with a loss of about a tiiou- 
sand. There was no help for Philadelphia; it was decidedly lost. The con- 
trast between the defeat of Burgoyne and the loss of PhiladelpMa was made 
a matter of reproach to the commander-in-chief. Let him make his own 
defence “ I w^ left,” he says, “ to fight two battles, in order, if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than composed the army of my antag- 
onist. Had the same spirit pervaded the people of this and the neighbouring 
states as the states of New York and New England, we might before this 
time have had General Howe nearly in the dtuation of General Burgoyne, 
vrith Ito difference — ^that the former would never have been out of reach of 
his ships, whilst the latter increased his danger every step he took.” More 
than this, Washington conducted his operations in a district where great 
disaffection to the American cause cut off supplies for the army and intelli- 
gence of the enemy. To have done what he did, notwitihstanctog these 
embarrassments, was greater than a victory. 

One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. Captain Wickes, of 
the crUKer Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the West Indies, sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1776. Encouraged by his success in making prizes 
in the bay of Biscay, Wickes started on a cruise round Ireland in the following 
summer. Attended by the Lexington and the DoVphxn, the Reprisal swept 
the Irish and the English seas of their merchantmen. But on the way to 
America the Lexington was captured, and the Reprisal, with the gallant 
Wickes and all his crew, was lost on the coast of Newfoundland. It was for 
the navy, of which Wickes was so great an ornament, tW a national flag 
had been adopted in the summer of ms cruise (June 14th). 

“I see plainljr,” wrote La Fayette to Washington at the close of the 

G ar, “that America can defend herself, if proper measures are taken; but I 
gin to fear that she may be lost by herself and her own sons. When I was 
in Europe, I thou^t that here almost every man was a lover of liberty, and 
would rather die free than live a slave. You can concave my astonishment 
when I saw that toryism was as apparently professed as whiggism itself.” 
“We must not,” replied Washington, “in so great a contest, expect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine.” These mournful complaints, this cheerful answer, 
referred to an intrigue that had been formed against Washington for the 
purpose of displadng him from his command. Generals Gates and MifiEim, 
both members of the board of war, lately oiganisedi, with Conway, an Irish 
general in the service, were at the head of a cabal which was secretly sup- 

E orted by. some members of congress. Had their unworthy plots prevailed, 
ad th^r anonymous letters to the civil authorities and their underhand 
appeals to military men succeeded, Washington would have been superseded 
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by Gates or by Lee, it was tmcertain which, both of British lorth, both of 
far more selfishness than magnanimity, of far more pretention than power. 
Gates, as we shall read hereafter, met the most utter of all the defeats, Lee 
conducted the most shameful of all the retreats, in which the Americana 
were involved. Happily for the struggling nation, these men were not its 
leaders. The cabal in which they were involved fell asunder, yet without 
crushing them beneath its ruins. They retained thdr ofi&ces and their honours, 
as well as Washington. 


VALLEY FORGE AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

The experience of the past twelvemonth had given Washington more con- 
fidence in his soldiera. He hdd had time to learn their better points, their 
enthusiasm, their endurance, their devotion. The winter following tiie loss 
of Philadelphia was one of cruel sufferings, and the manner in whidi they 
were borne formed a new 
link between the troops and 
the commander. His re- 
monstrances against the 
jealousies of congress are 
accompanied by representa- 
tions of the agonies of the 
army. “Without arrogance 
or the smallest deviation 
from truth, it i^iay be said 
that no history now extant 
can furnish an instance of 
an army’s suffering such 
hardships as ours has done, 
bearing them with the same 
patience and fortitude. To 
see men without clothes to 
cover their nakedness, with- 
out blankets to lie on, without shoes (for the want of which their marehM 
might be traced by the blood from their feet), and almost as ofjen without 
provitions as with them, marching through frost and snow, and at Ghristmas 
taking up their winter quarters witibun a day’s march of the enemy, without 
a house or hut to cover them, till they could be built, and submitting with- 
out a murmur, is a proof of patience and obedience which, in my opinion, 
can scarce be paralleled.” This story, at once so heroic and so sad, is dated 
from Valley Foige.<* 

However selfeh their motives, unless the French had given the Americans 
encouragement and large ihiancial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themselves the burden of a war with England, it 
is hard to see how the American cause could ever have won, requiring seven 
years as it did to succeed The cordial enthusiasm of the French is vividly 
contrasted with the apathy of the Americans in a letter from Colonel du 
Portail, brigadier-general of American troops, written to the French mmist^ 
of war, in which he says, “There is more enthutiasm for this revolution in 
any cam in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies together.” 

The diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, emd 
later John Adams, who were trying to borrow money and extite hostility 
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towards Endand, were themselves quarreHing at evei^ step. Of Benjamin 
Pmnklin, who was permanently establishing himself in the French heart as 
one of the greatest minds in all history, and was unconsraously sowing the 
seeds for the French Revolution that should overthrow the Bourbons who 
aided his country, John Adams, his eminent colleague, wrote home : “ Franklin 
is a wit and a humourist, I know. He may be a philosopher, for what I 
know. But he is not a sufficient statesman for all the busine^ he is in. He 
is too old, too infirm, too indolent and dissipated to be sufficient for all these 
things, to be ambassador, secretary, admiral, consular agent, etc." "When, 
however, the hopes of the colonists seemed to be at their lowest ebb, there 
was another tidal wave of good news which, as in the case of Burg 03 me ’8 
capitulation, lifted the whole country to new efforts. There was to follow 
another aftermath of distress and despair, buj the cause was immeasurably 
advanced. After a long delay, a treaty was made betw^ France and the 
United States (January 30th-February 6th, 1778) and ratified May 5th. The 
news caused even greater dismay in England than it excited joy in America.o 


THE BRITISH EVACUATE PHUiADBLPHIA ,* BATTLE OP MONMOUTH; PRENCH 
’ CO-OPERATION 

For three years had the British armies contended against the rebels. 
They held New York, Newport, Philadelphia, the lower banks of the Hudson 
and of the Delaware This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must have 
almost seemed, could be, gained except upon the coast; the interior was 
untenable, if not unconquerable. And what had been lost? Twenty thou- 
sand troops, hundreds of vessels, millions of treasure; to say nothing of the 
colonial, commerce, once so precious, and now so worthless. It might well 
strike the ministry that they must win back their colonies by some other means 
than war, especially if the French were to be parties in the strife. Accord- 
ingly, Lord North laid before parliament a bill renouncing the purpose of 
taxing America, and another providing for commissioners to bring about a 
reconciliation (February 17th). The bills were passed, and three commis- 
aoners were appointed to act with the military and the naval commanders 
in procuring the submisaon of the United States. To their proposals con- 
gress returned an answer on the anniversary of Bunker Hill, refusing to enter 
into any negotiations until the independence of the nation was recognised. 

Desirous of concentrating his forces before the French appeared in the 
field. Sir Henry Clinton, now the British commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelphia (June 18th). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a few days, he ordered General Lee, com- 
manding the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. Lee began 
it by makmg a retreat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held the command until within a few hours. But for Washington’s 
co m ing up in time to arrest the flight of the troops under Lee, and to protect 
the advance of his own soldiers, the army would have been lost. As it was, 
he formed his line and drove the British from the field of Monmouth (June 
28th) They stole away in the ni^t, and reached New York with still more 
loss from_ desertion than from battle 

A curious instance of the risk of accepting public tradition is a famous 
story of this battle of Monmouth and Washmgton’s rebuke to Lee for retreating 
According to the popularly accepted legend, Washmgton denoimced Lee’s 
cowardice with a resounding oath, the only one he had ever been heard to 
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use. As a Inatter of fact Washington was by no means an infrequent em- 
ployer of profanity, and a diligent search of the court-martial records whidh 
profess to ^ve Washington’s exact words on this battle-field show that, 
while he was greatiy excited, he used no hint of profanity, and it was his 
mann er and not his langua^ that betrayed his intense disgust. This drove 
Lee to write an indignant letter to Washington. A court-martial was held, 
and he was suspended for twelve months. Later he wrote a disrespectful 
letter to congress and was dismissed the service.® 

In the far West there were nothing but border forays imtil 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clark led a regular expedition against the frontier 
of the enemy,^ in the wilderness in the far Northwest, now the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. the 4th of July they captured KaskasMa. On 
the 9th they took the village of Cahokia, sixty miles farther up the river; 
and finally, m August, the stronger British post of Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
fell into tneir hands. Acting in the capacity 6f a peacemaker, Clark was 
workmg successfully towards the pacification of the western tribes, when, in 
the month of January, 1779, the commander of the Britidi fort at Detroit 
retook Vincennes. With one hundred and seventy-five men Clark pene- 
trated the dreadful wilderness a hundred miles from the Ohio. For a whole 
week they traversed the “drowned lands” of Illinois, suffering every priva- 
tion from wet, cold, and hun^r. When they arrived at the little Wabash, 
at a point where the forks of the stream are three miles apart, they found 
the intervening space covered with water to the depth of three feet. The 
points of dry land were five miles apart, and all that distance those hardy 
soldiers, in the month of February, waded the cold snow-flood in the forest, 
sometimes armpit deep ! They arrived in sight of "Vincennes on the 18th 
(February, 1779), and the next morning at dawn, with their faces blackened 
ydth gunpowder, to make themselves appear hideous, they crossed the river 
in a boat and pushed towards the town. On the 20th the stripes and stars 
were again unfurled over the forttit Vinceimes and a captured garrison. Bfad 
armed men dropped from the clouds, the people and soldiers at Vincennes 
could not have been more astonished than at the apparition of these troops, 
for it seemed imposable for them to have traversed the deluged country. 
[The country was organised as part of Virginia under the name of Illinois 
County.]* 

The third and last period of the war extends from July, 1778, to January, 
1784, five years and a half.- Its characteristics are the aUiance of tiie French 
with the .^ericans and the concentration of the more important operations 
in the Southern States. 

The first minister of France to the United States, M. G4rard, came accom- 
panied by a fleet and army, under D’Estaing (July). “Unforeseen and 
unfavourable drcumstances,” as Washington wrote, “lessened the importance 
of the French services in a great degree.” In the first place, the arrival 
was just late enough to miss the opportunity of surpriang the Britidi fleet 
in the Delaware, not to mention the British army on its retreat to New York. 
In the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great draught to 
penetrate the channel and co-operate in an attack upon New York. Thus 
disappointing and disappointed, D’Estaing engaged in an enterprise agrinst 
Newport, still in British hands. It proved another failure, but not throu^ 
the French alone, the American troops that were to enter the island at the 
north bemg greatly behindhand. The same day that they took their place 
under Sullivan, Greene, and La Fayette, the French left theirs at the lower 
end of the island m order to meet the British fleet arriving from New York 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a partial engagement; 
but D’Estaing returned to Net^ort only to plead the injuries received in 
the ^e as compelling his retirement to Boston for repairs. The orders of 
the French government had been peremptory that in case of any damage to 
the fleet it should put into port at once. So far was D’Estaing from avoiding 
action on personal grounds, that when La Payette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his countrymai to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refitted. The Americans, however, talked 
of desertion and of inefifloiency — so freely, indeed, as to affront their faithful 
La Fayette. 

At the same time large numbers of them imitated the very course which 
they censured, by desertmg their own army. The remaining forces retreated 
from their hnes to the northern end of the island, and, after an engagement, 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th). It required all the good offices 
of La Fayette, of Washington, and of congress to keep the peace between 
the Americans and thar allies. D’Estaing, soothed by the language of those 
whom he most respected, was provoked, on the other hand, by the hostility 
of the masses, both in the army and amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up his disgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies m November. 


niSCOrmAGEMElNT OP WASHINGTON 

The summer and autumn passed away without any further exertions of 
moinent upon the American side. On the part of the British there was 
notimg attempted that would not have been far better imattempted. Ma- 
rauding parties from Newport went against New Bedford and Fairhavffli. 
Others from New York went against littie Egg Harbor. Tories and Indians 
— "a collection of banditti,” as they were rightly styled by Washington — 
descended from the northern country to wreak massacre at Wyoming and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seemed to be assuming a new character; it was one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 

Affairs were again at a low state amongst the Americans. “'The common 
interests of Ameri^,” ^^te Waslmgton at the close of 1778, “are mouldering 
and sinking into irretrievable ruin.” Was he, who had never despaired, at 
length despairing? There was reason to do so. “If I were to be called 
upon,” he said, “ to draw a picture of the times and of men, from wia,t I 
have seen, heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold upon most of them; 
that speculation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have 
got the better of every otner consideration, and almost of every order of 
men ; that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of the 
day , whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and accumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, which in its 
consequences is the want of everything, are but secondary considerations, 
and postponed from day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs wore the 
most promising aspect. After drawing this picture, which from my soul I 
believe to be a true one, I need not repeat to you that I am alarmed, and 
wish to see my countrymen^ roused.” This gloomy sketch is of the govem- 
rnent — congress and the various oflficials at Philadelphia. What was true of 
the govenunent was true of the people, save only the diTm'nia'hing rather 
than increasing class to which we have frequerrtiy referred as constituting 
the strength of the nation. 
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BEmSH StrCCESSES IN THE SOtJTH AND NORTH 

A border warfare had been carried on during two succesrive summers 
(1777-1778) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
serious invasion of Georgia was planned by the British commander. Savan- 
nah was taken (December 29th). An American force, under General Ashe, 
was routed at Brier Creek, and Georgia was lost (March 4th, 1779). A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal governor at the beginning of the 
war, returned and set up the provincial government once more. 

The conqueror of Georgia aspired to become the conqueror of Carolina. 
With diosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Prevost set out against 
Charleston. He was met before that town by the legion imder Count Pulaski, 
th6 Pole, but Pulaski’s men were scattered, and Prevost pressed on. The 
approach of General Lincoln with his army compelled the Brilish to retire 
(May 12th). The Americans were by no means msposed to acquiesce in the 
loss of Georgia. On the reappearance of the French fleet, under D’E^taing, 
after a successful cruise in the West Indies, he consented to join Gener^ 
Lincoln in an attack on'Savannah in September. But he was too apprehen- 
sive of bang surprised by the British fleet, as well as too desirous of getting 
back to the larger operations in the West Indies, to be a useful ally. The 
impatience of D’Estaiing precipitated an assault upon the town (October 9th), 
in which Pulaski fell, and both the French and the Americans suffered great 
loss. The French sailed southward; the Americans retired to the interior, 
leaving Savannah to the enemy. 

The operations in the north during the year were of altogether inferior . 
importance. Washington could hold only a defensive attitude. A gallant 
party, under the gallant "Mad Anthony” Wajme, surorised the strong works 
which the British had constructed at Stony Point (July 16th), and, thou^ 
obliged to evacuate them, destroyed them, and recovered the Hudson, that is, 
the part which had been recently taken from the Americans. The fortifica- 
tion of West Point was undertaken as an additional safeguard. Some months 
later, apprehensions of the French fleet induced the British commander to 
draw in nis outposts on the Hudson and to evacuate Newport in October. 
These movements, effected without loss, or even collision, were the only ones 
of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war. J 


EDWARD EVERETT HAMJ ON THE REVOLETIONART NAVY* ' 

The battles of the Revolution were fought on the sea as often as on the 
land, and to as much purpose. The losses inflicted on their enemies by the 
United States in thdr naval warfare were more constant, and probably more 
serious, than any losses which they inflicted elsewhere. The captures which 
the English navy naade by no means compensated England for the losses 
wMch ^e sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that the richer 
combatant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mediterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of even a 
dozen American schooners laden with salt fish and dapbpards. 

It is certain that, as the war went on, many more than sevaity thousand 
Americans fought their enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 

P Beproduced by permissdon from Winaor’s History of America. Oopyri^t, 1887, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Go.1 
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knows that there was no one time when seventy thousand men were enrolled 
in the armies of the United States on shore. The magnitude of the injury 
inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged by sum 
a comparison as is in our power of the respective forces. In the year 1777 
the whole number of oflicers and men in the En^sh navy was ei^ty-^ven 
thousand. There were at the same time veiy considerable naval forces in the 
employ of the several states and of the United States government. Man for 
man, the numerical forces engaged by the two parties were not very much 
unlike. In the Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have outnumbered 
the English. 

The Preach ally D’Est^g was not averse to a contest. On the 10th of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north wind, he had taken his 
squadron to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slipped his cables and went to 
sea also. D’l^taing ^d not avoid a battle, and, in the gale which followed, 
engaged the rear of the English fleet. But his own flagship, the Languedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after communicating with Sullivan again, he 
went round to Boston to refi.t. Samuel Cooper, in a letter, is well aware that 
there was some popular disappointment because the count d’Estaing had 
not done more. But he resumes the whole by saying; “The very sound of 
his aid occaaoned the evacuation of Philadelphia by the Britidi army; his 
presence suspended the operation of a vast British force in these states, by 
sea and land; it animated our own efforts; it protected our coast and navi- 
gation, obliging the enemy to keep their men-of-war and cruisers collected, 
and facilitated our necessary supplies from abroad. By drawing the powerful 
squadron of Admiral Byron to these seas, it gave security to the iakinds of 
Prance in the West Indies, and equilibrium to her naval power in the Chan- 
nel, and a derided superiority in the Mediterranean.” 

When it is remembered that, in the events of the summer and autumn of 
1778, the English lost twenty vessels in their collisions with D’Estaing’s 
fleet, it must be granted that its exploits were by no means inconriderable.v 

NAVAL ENCOTOTERS; PAUL JONES TAKES THE SEBAPIS 

The first commander-in-chief of the navy, or high admiral, was Ezekiel 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, whom congress had commissioned as such in 
December, 1776. He first went against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also went to the Bahamas, and captured the town of New Providence 
and its governor. Sailing for home, he captured some British vessels off the 
east end of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones ^ and Captain Barry were doing good 
service, and New England cruisers were greatly annoying English shipping on 
the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congress, issued 
commissions to naval officers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out in French 
seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts While these 
things were occurring in European waters, captains Biddle, Manly, M’Nril, 
Hmman. Barry, and othera were making many prizes on the American coasts.® 

In 1778, Jones, cruising on the coast of Great Britain, from the Land’s 
End to Solway Firth, where as yet the American flag had never ventured, 
made a descent on the Scotch coast near Kirkcudbright, and plundered the 

P John Paul Jones was bom in Scotland in 1747, and came to Virgmia m boyhood He 
entered the Amenean naval service m 1775, and was active during the whole war He was 
afterwards very active m the Russian service, against the Turks, m the Black Sea, and was 
created rear-admiral in the Russian navy. He died m Pans m 1782 
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house of the earl of Sell^k, where, tradition sa 3 ra, he had once lived as ser" 
vant, and a second by night on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
he spiked the guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
s umme r he kept the northwestern coast of England and the southern coast 
of Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and made his name one of terror. 

The next year he returned to cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with a 
single ship, but a squadron, manned by French and Americans. This squad- 
ron consisted of the Bonhomme Richard, of forty guns, which he bimsslf com- 
manded, the Alliance, of thirty-^, the PaUas, a frigate of thirty-two, and 
two other smaller vessels. Cruismg with these ships, he fell in with a British 
merchant-fleet <m its return from the Baltic, imder convoy of Captain Pearson, 
with the Serapis, of forty-four guns, and a smaller frigate; and one of the 
most desperate naval engagements on record took place off Flamborough 
Head. About seven o’clock in the evening Paul Jones in the BonMmme 
Richard engaged Captain Pearson in ihe Serapis^ the diips advancing nearer 
and nearer, until at length they dropped alongade of each other, head and 
stem, and so close that the muzzles of the guns grated. [When at a sudden 
slacking in the American fire, Pearson called out to Jones, “ Ehive you struck ?” 
Jones made his famous answer, “I have not begun to fight ’”] In this close 
contact the action continued with the greatest fury till half past ten, during 
which time Jones, who had the greater number of men, vainly attempted 
to board, and the Serapis was set on fixe tea or twelve times. After a des- 

E erate and last attempt to board Paul Jones, Captain Pearson hauled down 
is colours, two thirds of his men being killed or wounded, and his mainmast 
gone by the board. The Bonhomme Richard was in little better conditiran, 
for, to add to her misfortimes^ the Allvmce, coming up in the darkness and 
confusion of the night, and mistaking her for the enemy, had fiiM a broad- 
side into her, not discovering his error till the glare of the burning Serapis , 
had revealed it.^ The next (my Paul Jones was obliged to quit his ship, and 
she sank at sea almost immediately, with, it is said, great numbers of the 
wounded on board. Of the three hundred and seventy-five men whom she 
carried, three hundred were killed or wounded. The PaUas captured the 
Countess of Scariorough, and Jones, on the 6th of October, succeeded in 
carrying his shattered vessels into the waters of the Texel.« 

Because of his achievement of the apparently imposable, and l^cause of 
his having been a Scotchman, a British subject by birth, who enlisted with 
Americans and preyed upon British commerce, English historians hke English 
officers of the time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and unjustly accused 
him of actual theft. The captain of the Serapis insulted him even in the 
moment of surrendering to him; the English historian _Stedn^’» calls him 
"a ruffian commander,” and has only this praise for his indomitable courage, 
“None but a desperado would have continued the engagement.” And yet 
it was this desperado who first flimg the American flag at a masthead, and 
who first carried it into an English port.® 

piNANciAii nrmcrjLTiBS 

A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency. At the close of 1778 a dollar in specie could scarcsely be obtained 
for forty in bills. But the very paper was fluctuating^ in value. Hence a 

P The AUumce was commanded by Kerte Laadais, who was eatremdiy jealous of Jones’ 
whose crew always msisted that T andaig fired into them with full intention. L an d ais shor^T 
after went msane ] 
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Bet of men arose, •who, speculating on this currency, amassed immense wealth, 
while honest men and the nation itself were reduced to be^ary.« George 
Washir^on -vividly ejqpressed the condition of affairs when he "wrote that “it 
required a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of pro'visions.” But the 
finances of the colonies would have been in Far sadder plight had it not been 
for the Herculean energies of Eobert Morris. According to W. G. Sumner,* 
“the only man in the history of the world who ever bore the title of super- 
intendent of finance was Eooert Morris of Philadelphia.” He ought to have 
had a peculiar title, for the office he filled has never had a parallel. Among 
his retrenchments, for instance, was the cutting down of $10,525 a month in 
commissary salaries. This saving alone paid for 3,278 rations a day. Robert 
Morris was, like Wadiington and everyone else in authority, the victim of 
oppoffltion and distrust. Although he had been one of the most brilliant 
financiers in the historjr of the world, after the war was over he was unable 
_to manage his own affairs and went into bankruptcy, dying very poor. He 
was of British birth, and ■was a good offset to the other British contributions 
to the American cause — Conway, who tried to scheme Washington out of 
office, and the traitor General Charles Lee, who was very nearly granted the 
chief command of the anny.« 


mSASTBBS rN THE SOUTH; GATES AT CAMDEN 

The war was gathering fresh combatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
mediation between Great Britain and France, entered into the lists on the 
side of the latter power, June, 1779. There was no thought of the United 
States in the transaction. John Jay, hastily appointed minister to Spain in 
‘September, could not obtain a reco^tion of American independence. But 
the United States hailed the entrance of a new nation into the arena. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 beheld large detachments from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, the commander-in-chief himself, on their way southward. 
Charleston, twice already assailed in vain, was the first object. The siege 
began April 11th, -with five thousand British against fifteen hundred Amer- 
icans; the numbers afterwards increasing to eight thousand on the British 
side and three thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack 
and the defence were still more unequal. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern army, made a brave resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charrleston (May 12th) was followed by the loss of the state, or the 
greater part of it. Three expeditions, the chief under Lord Cornwallis, pene- 
trated into the interior without meeting any repulse. So complete was the 
prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
lea'ving Cornwallis to retain and to extend the conquest which had been made. 

All was not yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like those of 
Georgia, held out in the upper country, whence they made frequent descents 
upon the British posts. The names of Thomas Sumter and Francis Marion 
recall many a chivalrous aiterprise. Continental troops and militia were 
marching from the north under De Kalb, the companion of La Fayette in his 
voyage, and under Gates, who assumed the command in North Carolina 
(July) Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors. Gates encoxmtered Cornwallis near Camden, andj although much 
superior m numbers, was routed — ^the militia of North Carolina and^rginia 
leavmg the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in vain. 
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The brave De Kalb- fell a saxs^ce upon the field (August 16th). Two days 
afterwards Sumter was surprised by the British cavalry under lieutoiant- 
Ciolonel Tarleton, and his party scattered. Marion was at the same time 
driven into North CJarolina.^ 

Glates’ popularity, gained by profiting from Schuyler’s good work in the 
Buigoyne campaign, never recovered the shock of Camden when he was 
beaten by an inferior number. He was accused of cowardice and incom- 
petency, and a court of inquiry proposed but never held, as his successor, the 
brilliant Nathanael Green& defended him. He has found a recent advocate 
in Edward Channing,66 who praises Gates’ plans, and says that the defeat 
was (in the words of Stevens, a Virginia officer) “brou^t on by the damned 
cowardly behaviour of the militia.’’^ 

ABNOLD’S treason at west point a780 A.D.) 

The utmost gloom himg over the American affairs in the north. A scheme 
of treason, in the very bosom of the American camp, came to li^t, which fell 
like a thunderbolt on the country. In September a plot was laid for betray- 
ing the important fortress of West Point, and other posts of the Hi ghlan ds, 
into the hands of the enemy, the traitor being no other than Arnold, the 
most brilliant officer and one of the most honoured in the American army. 
Arnold, however, with all his fine qualities as a soldier, had m many cases 
shown great want of integrity and disre^rd of the rights of others; never- 
theless his valour and his many brilliant achievements had cast his faults 
into the shade and placed him in command at Philadelphia. There, however, 
his conduct had given rise to much dissatisfaction. He lived in so expensive 
a style as to become involved in debt, to free himself from which he entered 
into mercantile and privateering speculations. This mode of living and these 
speculations led to the interference of congress, which required that Wadiing- 
ton should deliver him a repnmand ^ His debts and money difficulties caused 
him to request, but in vain, a loan from the French minister. The sarrie 
causes [combined with indignation at the mistakes of congress, with doubt of 
the possibilities of successfully warring with England, and with jealousy of 
other officers more favoured] had already led him to open a secret correspond- 
ence with Sir Henry Clinton. The strong and very important post of West 
Point, with its neighbouring dependencies and one wing of the army, were 
now intrusted to the custody and conduct of General Arnold. An interview 
was necessary with some confidential British agent, and Major AndrS, with 
whom Arnold had already carried on a correspondence under the feigned 
names of Gustavus and Anderson, volunteered for this purpose. The out- 
lines of the project were that Arnold should make such a deposition of the 
wing under his command as should enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their 
strong posts and batteries, and throw the troops so entirely into his hands 
that they must inevitably either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces on 

f Nothing could be more delicate than the form of this reprimand, which was at once a 
fatherly rebuke and a noble exhortation. Though it has been conridered somewhat apoc- 
ryphal, there are many reasons for accepting it as given by Marbois ce “When Arnold was 
brought before him,” says Marbois, ''he kindly addressed him, saying, 'Our profession is the 
chastest of all Even the shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of our finest achievements 
The least inadvert«xce may rob us of the public favour, so hard to be acquired I reprimand 
you for having forgotten mat, in proportion as you had rendered yours^ formidable to our 
enemies, you should have been guarded and temperate in your deportment to your fellow 
citizens Exhibit anew those noble qualities which have placed you on the list of our most 
valued commanders* I will myself furnish you, as far as it may be in my power, with o|)por- 
tumties of r^aining the esteem of your country/ ”1 
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tile spot. Such a blow, it was deemed, would be irrevocable. The British 
sloop^f-war Yutime, with Major Andr6 on board, ascended the Hudson. A 
boat was sent off by Arnold at nightfall, which broi^ht Andr4 on diore and 
landed him on the west side of the river, just below the American lines, where 
Arnold was waiting for him. In the mean rime the Vvlture, having attracted 
the norice of the American gunners, had found it necessary to change her 
position. On the second day, assuming an ordinary dress, and bang fur- 
nished with a pass from Arnold, in the name of John Anderson, Andr6 set 
out on horseback, with Smith for a ^de, and passed through a remote part 
of the camp, and all the guards and posts, in safety. He md now to pass 
through a district some tmrty miles above the island of New York, known 
as “neutral ground,” a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 
[dimderers cahed “Cow-Boys and Skinners.” 

In passing throu^ Tairytown, Andr4 was sto^d by riiiee yoimg men, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac van Wert, on the lookout for 
cattle or travellers. Andr6, not prepared for such an encounter — or, as he 
himself said in his letter to Washington, too little versed in deception to 
practise it with any degree of success — offered his captors a considerable 
purse of gold, a valuable watch, or anything which they might name, if they 
would simei him to proceed to New York, His offers were rejected, ^ he 
was searched, suspicious papers were found m his boots, and he was carried 
before Colonel Jamison, the commanding officer on the lines Althou^ these 
papers were m the handwriting of Arnold, Jamison, unable to believe that his 
commanding officer was a traitor, forwarded them by express to Washington 
at Hartford, and sent to Arnold, informing him of ius prisoner, his passport, 
and that papers of a very suspicious character had been foimd upon him. 
Washington’s aides-de-camp were breakfasting with Arnold when Jamison’s 
letter arrived. Pretending that it was an immediate call to visit one of the 
forts on the other side of the river, Arnold rose from table, called his wife up- 
stairs, told her sufficient to throw her into a fainring-fit, mounted a ready- 
saddled horse, rode to the riverside, threw himself into a barge, passed the 
forts, waving a handkerchief by way of flag, and ordered* his boatmen to 
row lor the Vvliure. Andr6 was examined before a board of officers, and 
upon the very story which he himself told he was pronounced a spy, and as 
such was doomed to speedy death. Sir Henry Clinton used the utmost 
efforts to save him. The public heart sympatmsed with him, but martial 
justice demanded his life, and his last prayer that he might be shot rather 
than hanged was denied. The day after the sentence was passed, October 
2nd,’ it was carried into execution. The sympathy which Andrd excited in 
the American army is perhaps imexampled under any circumstances. It 
was said that the whole board of general officers shed tears at the drawing up 
and signing the report, and that even Washington wept upon hearing the 
circumstances of his death.® 

All historians have felt pity for Andre’s fate, and a few have impugned the 
justice of his execurion, the earl of Stanhope’® especially; he calls it “by far 
the greatest, and perhaps the only blot in Washington’s most noble career ” 
With this numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree, notably 
Lecky 9 and also Massey, who even doubts the propriety of burying Andr6 
in Westminster Abbey for “services of this character.”® 

Arnold received £10,000, and was made a brigadier-general in the British 
army.® 

p- The charge has been made, and denied, that the three captors were very near accepting 
Andre's offers, but feaied difficulty in collectmg them,] 
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XHE GSKIXTS OF OEKEBAL OltEKNK 

With Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American his- 
toryj it ■was evident that some new genius must arise in support of Washing- 
ton if the all-necessary work along the line were to be accomplished. The 
hour and the man came together. In General Nathanael Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gates, was found the man, who saw that what was necessary, 
imder the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and 
hold together an army that idiould keep the British troops busy. To make 
attacks, except under most advantageous circumstances of surprise and safe 
retreat, was to risk another Camden. General Greene therefore takes his . 
place in history as another Fabius like Washington. His retreats make mon- 
otonous reading for the proud American of to-day— they must have been a 
sore trial to the patriot of that time. But all the while the Briririi troops 
were being worn out. 

As in the case of Washington, it seemed at times that the weather must 
be in active alliance with him. It would be diflScult to credit those almost 
miraculous instances where General Greene’s sorely wearied army just man- 
aged to cross a stream ahead of the British when a merciful flood swept 
down as a barrier for their defence, or to explain many other coincidences in 
his favour as an 3 dlnng but the direct interference of providence, if this theory 
would not bring upon that same providence an accusation of fickleness and 
sloth in aiding those whom it apparently wished so well.® 

Cornwallis, conqueror of South Carolina, prepared to majch upon North 
Carolina. To secure the upper country, he detached a trusted offiicer. Major 
Ferguson, with a small band of regular troops and loyalists, in addition to 
whom large accessions were soon obtained from the tory part of the population. 
These recruits, like aU of the same stamp, were full of hatred towards their 
countrymen on the American side, and fierce were the ravages of the jiarty 
as Ferguson marched on. Arousea by the agony of the country, a consider- 
able number of volunteers gathered, under various ofldcers — Colonel Campbell, 
of Virginiaj Colonels deaveland, Sevier, and Shelby, of North Carolina, and 
others. Nine hundred chosen men hastened to overtake the enemy, whom 
they found encamped in security on King’s Mountain, near the frontier of 
South Carolina. The Americans never fought more resolutely. Ferguson was 
Med, and his surviving men surrendered at discretion (October 7th). The 
march of Cornwallis was instantly checked ; instead of ad'vancmg, he fell back. 

The year had been marked by impoHant movements in Europe. The 
empress Catherine of Russia put forth a declaration of independence, as it 
may be styled, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming their right to 
carry on their commerce m time of war exactly as in time of peace, provided 
they conveyed no contraband articles. This doctrine was wholly at variance 
■with the rights of search and of blockade, as asserted by England in relation 
to neutral nations. But it prevailed, and a league, by the name of the Armed 
Neutrality, soon comprehended nearly the whole of Emope. On the acces- 
sion of Holland to the Armed Neutrality, Great Britain, having just before 
captured a minister to the Dutch from the United States — ^Henry Laurens, 
of South Carolina — declared ■war at the close of 1780. But Holland no more 
became an ally of the United States than Spain had done. 

In the mean time events were hastening to a crisis in the fidd. General 
Greene determined to save the Carolinas He was confirmed in his purpose 
by bis brigadier, General Morgan, who, distinguished in various actions, won 
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a dedsive victory over Tarleton at ihe Cowpens, in South Carolina (January 
17th, 1781). Later, Greene and Morgan having retreated in the interval, 
the .main bodi^ of the armies, British and American, met at Guilford, m 
Nortih Carolina (March 15th). Both retired from the field; the Americans 
first, but the British -with the greater loss. Cornwallis withdrew towards 
Wilmington, pursued by Greene, who presently dashed into South Carolina. 
There he was opposed by Lord Bavrdon, who at once defeated him in an 
engagement at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden (April 25th). This was a cruel 
blow to Greene’s hopes of surprising South Carolina “This distressed 
country,” he wrote, “caimot struggle much longer without more effectual 
support.” But it was not in Greene’s nature to despair. While he advanced 
. gainst the stronghold of Ninety-Six, m South Carolina, he detached a body 
of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to join a band of Carolinians and 
Georgians who were bedeging Augusta. The result was the surrender of that 
'town (June 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six held out again s t repeated 
assaults, and Greene was obliged to retire before the superior force which 
^wdon was leadmg to raise the siege (June 19th). For a time the war sub- 
sided; then Greene reappeared, and fought the action of Eutaw Springs. 
He lost the field of battle (September 8th) ; but the British, under Colonel 
Stuart, were so much weakened as to give way and retreat precipitately 
towards Charleston. Thus from defeat to defeat, without the intermission of 
a sin gift victory, in the common sense, Greene had now marched, now retreated, 
in such a brave and brilliant way as to force the enemy back upon the sea- 
board. The successes of the militia and of the partisan corps had been 
equally effective. All the upper coimtry, not only of the Carolinas, but of 
Geor^, was once more in the American possession. 

At the time when thmgs were darkest at the south, greater perils arose at 
the centre of the country. Virginia was invaded m the first days of 1781 by 
a formidable force, chiefly of loyalists irnder the traitor Arnold. He took 
Richmond, but only to leave it and retire to Portsmouth, where he bade 
defiance both to the American militia and the French vessels from Newport 
(January). Soon after, two thousand British troops were sent from New 
York, under General Phillips, with directions to march up the Chesapeake 
against Maryland and Pennsylvania (March). This plan embraced the two- 
fold idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistance and of laying the 
central states equally prostrate. At about the same time Cornwallis, baffled 
by Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assembled in Virginia. 
They, meanwhile, had penetrated the interior, swept the plantations and 
the towns, and taxen Petersburg (April). The arrival of Cornwallis completed 
the array of the enemy (May). The very heart of the country was in dmger. 

The nation was far from being up to the emeigency. A spirit of weariness 
and selfishness was prevailing among the people. The army, ill-disciplined 
and ill-paid, was exceedingly restless. Troops of the Permsyivania and New 
Jersey lines had broken out into actual revolt at the beginning of the year. 
The government was still ineffective, the confederation feeble, congress mei;t, 
not to say broken down. When one reads that this body stood ready to 
give up me Mistissippi to Spain, nay, to waive the express acknowledgment 
of American independence as an indispensable preliminary to negotiations 
with Great Britain — ^when one reads these things, he may weU wonder t^t 
there were any preparations to meet the exigencies of the times. The German 
baron von Steuben,^ collecting troops in Virginia at the time of the invasion, 

p To Baron Steuben had been due the reform of the dnlL It may be instructive to see 
how Prussian officer had set about bringing this irregular force into something like miUtaxy 
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was afterwards Joined by La Fayette, whose troops had been clad on their 
inarch at his expense. By sea, the French fleet was engaged in defending the 
coasts against the invader. It seemed as if the stranger vrere the only defender 
of Virginia and of America. But on the southern border was Greene, with 
his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was Washington, planning, 
acting, summoning troops from the states, and the French from Newfiort, to 
aid hma in an attack upon New York, as the stronghold of the foe, imtil, coir- 
vineed of the impossibility of securing the force required for such an enter- 

E * le, he resolved upon taking the command in Virginia (August 14th). 

tW he at once directed the greater part of his scanty troops, as well as of 
the French. The allied army was to be strengthened by the French fleet, 
and not merely by that of Newport, but by another and a larger fleet from 
the West Indies. 


THE SUEBENDBE AT YOEKTOWN, AND END OP THE WAK 

The British under Cornwallis were now within fortified lines at Yorktown 
and Gloucester (August lst-22nd). There they had retired under orders from 
the (!Ommander-in-chief at New York, who thought both that post and the 
Virginian conquests in danger from the increasing activity of the Americans, 
and especially the French- Little had been done in the field by Cornwallis. 
He had Iwen most gallantly watched, and even pursued by La Fayette, whose 
praises for skill, as well as heroism, rang far and wide. Washington and the 
I^nch general Eochambeau Joined La Fayette at Williamsburg (September 
14th). A great fleet tmder Count de Grasse was already in the Chesapeake. 
As soon as the land forces arrived, the siege of Yorktown was begun (Sep- 
tember 28th). The result was certain. Washington had contrived to leave. 
Sir Henry Clinton impressed with the idea that N^ew York was still the main 
object. Sir Hmiry, therefore, thought of no reinforcements for Cornwallis, 
tmtil they were too late, imtil, indeed, they were out of the question in con- 
sequraice of the naval superiority of the iWich. In fact, an expedition to 
lay waste the eastern part of Coimecticut was occupying Chnton’s mind. He 
placed the loyalists and the Hessians despatched for the purpose imder the 
traitor Arnold, who succeeded in destroying New London in September. Thus 
there were but seven thousand five hundred British at Yorktown to resist 
nine thousand Americans and seven thousand French, besides the numerous 
fleet. In less than three weeks Cornwallis asked for terms (October 17th), 
and two days afterwards surrendered. 

The blow was decisive. The United States were transported. Govern- 
ment, army, people were for once united, for once elevated to the altitude of 

order, with the saactioii of Washington He drafted a hundred and twenty men from the 
hne, as a guard for the chief-m-command He drilled them himself twice a day. “In a 
fortni^t my company knew perfectly how to bear arms, bad a militai^ air, knew how to 
march, deploy, and execute some little manoeuvres with excdlent precision.” In the course 
of instruction he droarted altogether from the general rule “In our European armies a 
man who has been drilled for tmee months is caSed a recruit; here, in two months, I must 
have a soldier. In Europe we had a number of evolutions very pretty to look at when weU 
executed, but in my opmion absolutdly useless so far as essential objects are concerned ” 
He reverb tile whole system of eternal manual and platoon exercises, and commenced with 
manoeuvres. He soon taught them somethmg better than the pedantic routine which was 
taught in manuals of tactics. To the objectors against Steuben’s system it was answered 
that “in fact there was no time to spare in leammg the mmutiee — ^the troops must be prepared 
for instant combat ” The sagacious German had his men at drill every mommg at sunrise, 
and he soon made the colonds of regunents not ashamed of instructmg their recrmts. — 
Kapp.«J 
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tibtose noble spirits who, like Washington, had sustained the nation uniil the 
moment of victory. “The play is over,” wrote La Payette, “and the fifth 
act is just finished.” “0 God !” exclaimed Lord North, the English prime 
minister, on hearii^ of the event. “It is ail over — all over !” 

It was Washington’s earnest desire to avail of the French fleet in an 
attack on Charleston. De Grasse refused. Then Washington urged him to 
transport troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in 
the West Indies, and sailed thither. The French under Rochambeau went 
into winter quarters at Williamsburg, while the Americans marched, a part 
to reinforce the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. 
Prospects were uncertain. It was evident that the war was approaching its 
dose, but none could tell how nearly. 

A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a 
dose (February 27th, 1782) led to a change of ministry.- ^Determining to 
recognise the independence of the United States, and to concentrate hostihties 
agmnst the European powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah — in a word, the entire seaboard. It was the result of past cam- 
paigns, not of any present one. The Americans were without armies, without 
supplies, at least without such as were indispensable for any active operations. 
When the French under Rochambeau reached the American camp on the 
Hudson in the autumn, they passed between two lines of troops clothed and 
armed by subsidies from France. It was a touching tribute of gratitude, and 
an equally touching confession of weakness. All but a single corps of the 
French embarked at the dose of the year. The remainder followed in the 
ensuing spring Peace was then decided upon. It had been brought about 
by other operations besides those which have been described. The contest in 
-.Mnerica, indeed, was but an episode in the extended warfare of the period. 
Upon the sea, the fleets of Britain hardly encountered an American man-of- 
war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and Spain and Holland. 
By land, the Frendi opposed the British in the East Indies, upon the coast 
of Africa, and in the West Indies. They also aided the Spaniards to conquer 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in vain, the great stronghold 
of Gibraltar. The Spanish forces were also active in the Floridas. Holland 
alone of the European combatants made no stand against Great Britain. In 
the Indies, both East and West, and in South American Guiana, the Dutch 
were immense losers. "What was gained from them, however, did not com- 
pensate for what was lost to others by the British. The preliminaries of 
peace, at first with America (November 30th, 1782), and afterwards with the 
Euroj^an powers (January 20th, 1783), were signed to the general content- 
ment of Great Britain, of Europe, and of America. 

Hostilities soon ceased. En America, Sir Guy Carleton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (Apm 8th). Washington, with the con- 
sent of congress, made proclamation to the same effect. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the day on which hostihties were stayed was the anniversary of that 
on which they were begun at Lexington, eight years before (Apnl 19th). 
Measures, _ already proposed by the British commander, were at once taken 
on both sides for the release of prisoners. The treatment and the exchange 
of these unfortunate men had given rise to great difficulties during the war. 
Even where actual cruelty did not exist, etiquette and policy were too strong 
for humanity. _ The horrors of the British jails and piison ships were by-words, 
and when_ their unhappy victims were offered in exchange for the better 
treated prismers of the other side, the Americans hesitated to receive them. 
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llie troo]^ that surrendered at Saratoga, on condition of a free parage to 
Great Britain, were detained, in consequence of various objectioas, to be 
freed only by desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. In 
short, the prisoners of both armies seem to have been regarded in the li^t of 
troublesome burdens, alike by those who had captured them and those from 
whom they were captured. Individual benevolence alone lights up the 

§ loomy scene. At the close of the war, we find congress, on the reeommen- 
ation of Washington, voting its thanks to Reuben Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork, for his humane succours to the American prisoners in Ireland. 

Negotiations for peace met with many interruptions. So far as the 
United States were concerned, the questions of boimdary, of the St. Lawrence 
and Newfotmdland fisheries, of indemnity to British creditors as weU as to 
American loyalists, were all knotty pointe; the more so that the four nego- 
tiators — Franklin, John Jay, John Adams, and Henry Laurens-— were by no 
means agreed upon the principles by which to decide them. Some of the 
envoys, moreover, were possessed of the idea that France was disposed to 
betray her American allies ; and so strong was this feeling tiiat the crmsent of 
the French government, the point which had been a^eed upon as the essen- 
tial condition of making peace, was not even asked before the signature of 
the preliminaries already mentioned. It was before the preliminari^ were 
rigned that all these embarrassments appeared, and they continued after- 
wards. At length, however, definitive treaties were signed at Paris and at 
Versailles between Great Britain and her foes (September 3rd). The treaty 
with Holland was not concluded until the following spring. America obtained 
her independence, with all the accompanying privileges and possessions which 
she desired. She agreed, however, against her will, to make her debts good, 
and to recommend the loyalists, whose property had been confiscated, to the 
favour of the state governments. Spain recovered the Floridas. The other 
terms of the treaties — ^the cessions on one ride and on tire other— have been 
detailed elsewhere in our history. The treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was formally confirmed by congress at the beginning^ of the 
following year (January 14th, 1784). After long delays, the British withdrew 
from their post on the Penobscot. New York was evacuated (November 25th, 
1783), and ten days later the remaining forces embarked from Staten Island 
and Long Island (December 4th-6th). A few western posts excepted, the 
territory of the United States was free. 


MUTINIES IN THE AMBEICAN ABMT 

The disposal of the American army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, the army had addressed congress on the subject of the pay, then 
months, ana even years, in arrears (December, 1782). Congress was powerless. 
The army was incensed. When, therefore, anonymous addrei^s to the offi- 
cers were issued from the camp at Newburg, proporing the alternative of 
redress or of desertion,^ the worst consequences appeared inevitable. The 
more so, that the excitement was greatest amongst the better class of soldiers, 
the “worthy and faithful men,” as their commander described them, “who, 
from their early engaging.in the war at moderate bounties, and from their 
patient continuance under innumerable distresses, have not only deserved 
well of their country, but have obtained an honourable distinction over those 

* ''If peace [comes], that nothing shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that you retire to some unsettl^ country.” 
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i*ho^ TOfeh short® timOd, have ^ined lai^ piecaruaiy rewards.” Washington, 
ahd Washington alone, was equal to the crisis. He had retailed with unutter- 
able dia rfain the offer of a crown from certain individuals in the army a year 
before (May, 1782). He now rebuked the spirit of the Newburg addres^s, 
•and by Ms majestic integrity quelled the riang passions of those around him. 
But he entered with all the CTeater fervour into the just claims of the army. 
Kb refusal at the outset of me war, renewed at the dose, to receive any com- 
pensation for his services to the country, placed him in precisely the position 
from wMch he could now app^l in benaif of his officers and soldiers to con- 
gre® and the nation. His voice was heard. The army obtained a prom^ 
of its’ pay, including the commutation to a fixed sum of the half pay for life 
'formeny promised to the officers at the expiration of the war (March, 1783). 
iK was not yet secure. But three months later, and a body of Pennsylvanian 
troops marched upoi congress itself in Philadelphia. Washington denounced 
'rim act witih scorn. “These Pennsylvania levies,” he says, “who have now 
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mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden oi the war.” He at once sent a force to reduce and to chastise them. 

“It is Mgh time for a peace,” Washington had written some months pre- 
viously. The army was slowly disbanded, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was made, November 3rd. A 
few troops were still retained in arms. Of these, and of his faithful officers, 
the commander-m-ehief took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Annapolis, where congress was in session, and there resigned 
(December 23rd) the commission wMch he had held, unstained and glorious, 
for eight years and a half. 

It seems as if he left no one behind Mm. The town and the state each 
had its authorities; but the naition was without a government j at least with 
nothing more than the name of one. Yet the need of a direcring and a sus- 
taining power had never been greater or clearer. If the war itself was over, 
its consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting influences, "were but begim. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
commander-in -cMef. At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties. 



THE PEACE BALL, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
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In his relations to congress, to the svates, even to the dtizens) as 'well a$4s 
those to foreigners, -whether allies or enemies, he had been almost as much 
the civil as the military head of the country. The aim that had led the nation 
through the field was now lifted>.to point out the paths that opened beyond. 
“According to the system of policy the states shall adopt at this moment” — 
thus Wasmngton wrote to the governors of the states, on disbanding the 
army — “they will stand or fall; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet 
to be decided whether the revolution must ultimately he considered as a 
blessing or a curse — ^a blessing or a curse, not to the presait age alone, for 
with our fate ■will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. There are 
four things,” he continued, “which I humbly conceive are essential to the 
well-bdi^, I may even venture to say to the existence, of the Urdted States 
as an independent power: 

“ (1) An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 

“(2) A sacred regard to public justice. 

“ (3) The adoption of a proper peace establidiment. And 

“(4) The prevalence of that pacific and friendly dispoation among the 
people of the United States which will induce them to forget their local preju- 
dices and policies; to make those mutual concesaons which are requiate to 
the generm prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community.” 

John Piske, in concluding his history of the Revolution, thus sums up its 
work in both countries: “It was a day of bitter humiliation for Gleorge III 
and the men who had been his tods. It was a day of happy omen for the 
English race, in the Old World as well as in the New. For the advent of 
Lord Rockmgham’s ministry meant not merely the independence of the 
United States; it meant the downfall of the only serious danger -with whicc 
English liberty has been threatened since the expuldon erf theiStuarts The 
personal government which George III had sou^t to establish, with its 
wholesale corruption, its shameless violations erf public law, and its attacks 
upon freedom of speech and of the press, became irred^mably discredited and 
tottered to its fall; while the great England of William III, of Walpole, of 
Chatham, of the younger Htt, of Peel, and of Gladstone was set free to pursue 
its noble career. Su(h was the priedess boon which the younger nation, by 
its sturdy insistence upon the principles of wlitical justice, conferred upon 
the elder. The decisive battle of freedom in^^and, as well as in America, 
and in that vast colonial worid for which Chath^ prophetied the dominion 
of the future, had now been fought and won. And foremost in accomplitiiing 
this glorious work had been the lofty genius of Washjn^on and the stead- 
fast valour of the men who suffered wiSa him at Valley Forge and whom he 
led to victory at Yorkto-vm.”? 
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[1783-1814 xj>.] 

A GREAT political principle hsd been starengthened by the success 
of the Eevolution; republican government hsul been revived m a. 
fashion unknovm since ancient times. The territory claimed by 
Virginia was lai;^ than the island of Great Britain. The federA 
republic indudea an area nearly four times as large as that of IVance. 
The suffrage was still limited to the holders of Iwd; but the spirit 
of the Revolution looked towards abolish]^ all legal distmctions 
between man and man; and the foundation of later democracy^ 
with its universal suffrage, was thus already laid. The influence of 
the republican spint upon the rest of the world was not yet dis* 
cemed; but the United States had established for themselves t^o 
principles wMch seriously affected other nations. Forty years later 
not one of the Spanish continental colonies acknowledged the author- 
ity of the home government. The other principle was that of the 
rights of man. ^e success of the Revolution was a shock to the 
i^stem of privile^ and of class exemptions from the common bur- 
dens, which had lasted since feudal times. The French Revolution 
of 1789 was an attempt to apply upon alien ground the principles of 
the American Eevolution. — Albert Bushnbll Hart.& 


JOHN BISKB ON "tHB CRITKUL PHSIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY” ^ 

"The times that tried men’s souls are over,” said Thomas Paine in the 
last number of the Crisis, which he published after hearing that the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace had b^ conduded. Paine was sadly mis- 
taken. The most trying time of all was just beginning. It is not too much, 
to say that the period of five years following the peace of 1783 was the most 
critical moment in all the history of the American people. The dangers from 
which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than the dangers from which 
we were saved in 1865. In the war of ^cesaon the love of union had come 

* Bqttoduced by pem^ssion pf Houghton, Mifflm & Co. Copyright, 1888, by John Fiske., 
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to be m stroi^ that thotisaiids of men gave up their lives for it as cheerfully 
and triumphantly as the martyrs of older times, who sang their hymns of praise 
even while their flesh was withering in the relentless flames. In 1783 the 
love of union, as a sentiment for which men would fight, had scarcely come 
into existence. The souls of the men of that day had not been thrilled by 
the immortal eloquence of Webster, nor had they gained the historic experi- 
ence which gave to Webster’s words their meaning and their charm. The 
men of 1783 dwelt in a long, straggling series of republics fringing the Atlantic 
coast, bordered on the north and south and west by two European powers, 
whose hostility they had aime reason to dread. Had there been such a gov- 
ernment that the whole power of the thirteen states could have been swiftly 
and vigorously wielded as a unit^ the Britirii, fighting at such disadvaotage 
as they did, might have been driven to their riiips in less than a year. The 
length of the war and its worst hardships had been chiefly due to want of 
organisation. Congress had steadily declmed in power and in respectability; 
it was much weaker at the end of the war than at the beginning, and there 
was reason to fear that as soon as the common pressure was removed the need 
for concerted action would quite cease to be felt, and the scarcely formed 
Union would break into pieces. There was an intensely powerful sentiment 
in favour of local self-government. This feeling was scarcely less strong 
as between states like Connecticut and Rhode Island, or Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, than it was between Athens and Megara, Argos and Sparta, in the 
great days of Grecian history. A most wholesome feeling it was, and one 
which needed not so much to be curbed as to be guided in the ri^t 
direction. 

Unless the most profound and delicate statesmanship riiould be forth- 
coming to take this sentiment under its guidance, there was much reason to 
fear that the release from the common adhesion to Great Britain would end 
in settmg up thirteen little republics, ripe for endless squabbling, like the 
republics of ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy, and ready to become the prey 
of England and ^ain, even as Greece became the prey of Macedonia. 

Frederick of Prussia, though friendly to the Americans, argued that the 
mere extent of country from Maine to Geor^ would suflice either to break 
up the Union or to make a monarchy necessary. No republic, he said, had 
ever long existed on so great a scale. The Roman Republic had been trans- 
formed into a despotism mainly by the excessive enlargement of its area. 
It was only little states, like Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, that could 
maintain a republican government. Such arg^ents overlooked three 
essential differences between the Roman Republic and the United States, 
Ihe l^man Republic in Cassaris time comprised peoples differing widely 
in blood, in speech, and in degree of civilisation ; it was perpetually threatened 
on all its frontiers by powerful enemies, and representative assemblies were 
unknown to it. The only free government of which the Roman knew any- 

a was that of the primary assembly or town-meetii^. On the other 
, the people of the United States were all English in speech, and mainly 
English in blood. The differences in degree of civilisation between such states 
as Massachusetts and North Carolina were considerable, but in comparison 
with such Terences as those between Attica and Lusitania they might well 
be called slight. The attacks of savages on the frontier were cruel and annoy- 
ing, but never since the time of King Philip had they seemed to threaten 
the existence of the white man. A very small military establishment was 
quite enough to deal with the Indians And, to crown all, the American 
people were thoroughly familiar with the principle of representation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in England, and for more than 
a oeatury in America. The governments of the thirteen states were all 
siirtilar, and the pohtical ideas of one were perfectly intelligible to all the 
others. It was essentially fallacious, therefore, to liken the case of the United 
States to that of ancient ]^me. 

But there was another feature of the ease which was quite hidden from 
the men of 1783. Just before the assembling of thfe first contmental con- 
gress, James Watt had completed his steam-engine; m the summer of 1787, 
while the federal convention was sitting at Philadelphia, John Fitch launched 
his first steamboat on the Delaware river; and Stepnenson’s invention of 
the locomotive was to follow in less than half a century. But for the military 
aid of railroads the government would hardly have succeeded in puttmg 
down the rebellion of the Southern states. In the debates on the Oregon 
Bill in the United States senate m 1843, the idea that the United States 
could ever have an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly 
ridiculed by some of the members. It would take ten months, said George 
McDuffie, the very able senator from South Carolina, for representatives to 
get from that territory to the District of Columbia and back again. Yet, 
since the buildup of railroads to the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston 
to the capital of Oregon in much less tune than it took John Hancock to make 
the journey from Boston to Philadelphia. Railroads and telegraphs have 
made that vast country, both for political and for social purposes, more snug 
and compact than little Switzerland was m the Middle Ages or New England 
a century ago. 

It wfil be remembered that at the time of the Declaration of Independence 
there were three kinds of government in the colonies. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had always been true republics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland presented the appearance of limited hereditary monarchies. The 
other eight colonies were viceroyalties, with governors appointed by the king, 
while in all alike the people elected the legislatures. 

The organisation of the single state was old in principle and well under- 
stood by everybody. On the other hand, the principles upon which the 
various relations of the states to each other were to be adjusted were not 
well understood. There was wide disagreement upon the subject, and the 
attempt to compromise between opposing views was not at first successful. 
Hence, in the management of affairs which concerned the United States as 
a nation, we shall not find the central machinery working smoothly or quietly. 
We are about to traverse a period of uncertainty and confusion, in which 
it required all the political sagacity and all the good temper of the people 
to save the half-bmlt ship of state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 

Until the connection with England was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were not united, nor were they sovereign. It is also clear that in 
the very act of severing their connection with England these commonwealth 
entered into some sort of union which was incompatible with their absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and so on through the list, that declared their independence 
of Great Britain, but it was Uie representatives of the United States in con- 
gress assembled, and speaking as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declaration was adopted, congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the “articles of confederation and perpetual union," by 
which the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur- 
tailed in many important particulars. 
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_ A most remarkable body was the “continental congrass.” For the 
vicissitudes throi^ which it passed, there is perhaps no omer revolutionary 
body, save the Long Parliament, which can be compared with it. The most 
fundamentel of all the attnbutes of sovereignty — ^the power of taxation — 
WM not given to congress. The states shared with congress the powers of 
coining money, of emitting bills of credit, and of makir^ their promissory 
notes a legal tender for d^ts. Such was the constitution under wluch the 
United States had begun to drift towards anarchy even before the close of the 
Revolutionary War, but which could only be amended by the unanimous 
consent of all the thirteen states.^ 


THE CHAOS AITER THE BEVOLUTION (1783 A.D.) 

There was hardly a political principle upon which the entire countay 
agreed. There was not one political power by which it was governed. Inter- 
ests were opposed to interests, classes to classes ; nay, men to men. T^en the 
officers of tine army, for instance, formed into a society, under the na.TnA of 
the Cincinnati, for the purpose of keeping up their relations with one another, 
and more particularly of succouring those who might fall into distress, a 
general uproar was raised, because the membership of the society was to 
be hereditary, from father to son or from kinsman to kinsman. It was 
found necessary to strike out this provision, at the &st general meeting of 
the Cincinnati (1784) Even then, thou^ there remained nothing but a, 
charitable association, it was inveighed agamst as a caste, as an aristocracy — 
as anything, in short, save what it really was. It is easy to say that all this 
is a sign of republicanism, of a devoted anxiety to preserve tne institutions 
for which loss and sufferings had been endured. But it is a clearer sign of 
the suspicions and the collisions which were rending the nation asunder. 

The states were absorbed in their own troubles. The debts of the con- 
federation lay heavy upon them, in addition to those contracted by themselves. 
Their citizens were impoverished, here and there maddened by the calamities 
and the burdens, private and public, which they were obliged to bear together. 
At Exeter, the assembly of New Hampdiire was assailed by two hundred 
men with weapons, demanding an emission of paper money. All day the 
insurgents held possession of the legislative chamber; but in the early even- 
ing they were dispersed by a rumour that Exeter was taking up arms against 
them (1786). The same year occurred Shays’ Rebellion, in which the courts 
of Massachusetts were prevented from holding their usual sessions by bodies 
of armed men, under Captain Daniel Shays, whose main object it was to 
prevent any collection of debts or taxes. Nearly two thousand were in arms 
at the be^nning of the foUowmg year (1787). The horror excited in the 
rest of the country was intense. Congress ordered troops to be raised ; but, 
as it had no power to interfere with the states, the jiretext of Indian hostilities 
was set up. Massachusetts was fortunate in having James Bowdoin for a 
governor. One or two thousand militia, under the command of General 
Lincoln, marched agamst the insurgents, who were put to rout. Of all the 
prisoners, fourteen alone were tried and condemned, not one being executed. 
The insurrection had lasted about six months. 

Nor were such insurrections the only ones of the time. A body of settlers 
in Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, .held their land by 
grants from Connecticut, long the claimant of the territory. When Con- 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and the latter state inasted upon Ihe 
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necesfflty of new titles to the settlements of Wyoming, the settlers armed 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787). "^^t 
was threatened there was actually executed elsewhere. The western counties 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States, organised 
an independent government, as the state of “Prankl m ” or “iVanSland” 
(1784). , But the people were divided, and the governor. Colonel ^vier, 
of King’s Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponents 
of an independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of mdepend- 
ence had been revived m the Kentucky counties of Vu^inia. Petitions and 
resolutions led to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the independ- 
ence of Kentucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after petitioned 
congress for admisaon to the Union, but without immediate effect. Maine 
again and again strove to be detached from Massachusetts (1786). The 
case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, then known 
as the New Hampdiire grants, declared it the state of VOTHont (January, 
1777), and asked admission to the Union in July, The request was denied, 
on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures were then 
made to the British authorities m Canada, with whom the Vermonters might 
well wish to be on good terms, so long as they were excluded from the Umon. 
Congress took alarm, but still kept Vermont at a distance (1782). So Ver- 
mont remained aloof, contented, one may believe, to be free from the troubles 
of the United States. 

Partially settled at the time when the confederation was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undecided. It united the smaller 
states, as a general ^e, against the larger ones, by whom the western re^ons 
were claimed. Besides these great divisions between north and south, and 
between the larger and the smaller states, there were boundary questions. 

The general government continued in the same feeble state. If there 
was any change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to 
a still lower degree of ineflSciency. There was even less attention to its wants 
on the part of the states; its requisitions went almost unanswered, their 
obligations almost unregarded. The superintendent of finance, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the count]^ 
had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his crffice in 
despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a, banlc — ^the Bank of North 
America (1781)— was recommended by congress to the states, with the request 
that branches should be established; but in vain. Congress, in 1783, renewed 
its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on imports, if only 
for a limited period. After long delay, a fresh appeal was made with really 
piteous representations of the national insolvency. New York refused to 
comply upon the terms proposed, and congress was, again humiliated in 
1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused itself upon another, 
and asked for authority over foreign commerce. But the supplications of 
con^ss to the states were once more denied. 

On one point alone was congress worthy to be called a government. It 
oiganised the western territoij, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them- 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forward by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
diviaon and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at first, embraced 
the organisation of the entire western territory, out of which seventeen states, 
all free, were to be' formed. The proposed prohibition of slavery was at once 
voted down; otherwise the project was adopted, in April, 1784. But the 
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cessions of the states not yet covering the whole of the re^on thus appor- 
tioned, its organisation was postponed until the national title to the lands 
could be made complete. Massachusetts, in 1785, and Connecticut, in 1786, 
ceded their claims, the latter state, however, witii a reservation. Treaties with 
various tribes disposed in part of the Indian titles to the western territories 
(1784-1786). All these ce^ions completing the hold of the nation upon the 
tract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised as the 
Northwest Territory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787) ^ This 
intrusted the government of the territory partly to ofiScers appointed by 
congress, and partly to an assembly to be chosen by the settlers as soon as 
they amounted to five thousand. Articles provided for the eg[ual ri^ts and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the divition of &e terri- 
tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements followed 
fast. A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at Marietta 
(1788). 

Singular enough, while congress was taking these steps to preserve the 
western domains, it, was taking others to endanger them. Eager to secure 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central states as^ted 
to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (1786). In tins 
tibey had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears 
to have attached more importance to internal communication between the 
west and the east alone than to that wider intercourse which the west would , 
possess by means of its mighty river. Jefferson, then the Amencan minister 
at Paris, was farther-sighted. “The act,” he wrote, “which abandons 
the navi^tion of the Mississippi, is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country” (1787). Suppose the right to the Mississippi waived, 
even for a limited penod, and the probabihty is that a large number of the 
western settlers, conceiving themselves sacnficed, would have separated 
from their countrymen [as tiie Kentuckians actually threatened to do], and 
gained a passage throu^ the stream either in war or in alliance with Spain. 

Relations with Great Britain were still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. Nor were they less threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
exacted the surrender of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
required at the same time to provide for the debts of great magnitude due to 
British merchants. This, however, was not done. Congress was unable, 
and the states were unwilling, to effect anything — five states, indeed, continu- 
ing or commencing measures to prevent the collection of Brititii debts. When, 
therefore, John Adams, the first minister to Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, he was 
met at once by the demand that the American part in the treaty should 
be fulfilled (1786). A remonstrance which congress addressed to the states 
was altogether m vain (1787). 

“The consideration felt for America by Europe,” wrote La Fayette, “is 
diminishing to a degree truly painful ; and what has been gained by the Revo- 
lution IS in danger of being lost little by little.” Amid this tottering of the 
national system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had been 
laid deep in the past, the institutions, political and socialj that had been reared 
above them, remamed to support the present uncertainties. Every strong 
principle of the mother country, every broad reform of the colonies, contrib- 
uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. The 
claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father's property, if not to all 

P A B Hart & says of this ordmaace that “it was infenor m importaace onb’ tiie Federal 
constitution.’’] 
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thie prerogatives of primogeniture, was ^adually prohibited, Georgia taking 
the lead. Suffrage was extended in several states, from holders of real or 
personal property to all tax-paying freemen. Personal liberty obtained 
extenaon and protection. The class of indented servants diminished. That 
of slaves disappeared altogether in some of the states. Massachusetts, 
declaring men free and equal by her Bill of Rights, was pronounced by her 
supreme court to have put an end to slavery within her limits (1780-1783). 
Pennsylvania, New Hampdiire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut forbade the 
importation of slaves, and the bondage of any persons thereafter bom upon 
their soil. Other states declared against the transportation of daves from 
state to state, others agsunst the foreign slave trade; all, in jSne, moving 
with greater or less eneigy in the same direction, save only South Carolina 
and Georgik. Societies were formed in many places to quicken the action 
of the authorities. In making exertions, and in maintaining principles like 
these, the nation was proving its title to independence. 

Nothing, however, was more full of promise than the reli^ous privileges 
to which the states consented. Rhode Island strack out the prohibitoi*y 
statute against Roman Catholics (1784). But Rhode Island was no longer 
alone in her ^ory. The majority of the state constitutions allowed entire 
religious liberty. The only real restrictions upon it were those to which the 
Puritan states still clung, in enforcing the parent of taxes and the attend- 
ance upon services m some church or other — the old leaven not having entirely 
lost its power. Particular forms of faith were here and there reqmred, if not 
from the citizens, at any rate from the magistrates; Roman Catholics being 
excluded from office m several states of the north, the centre, and the south. 

A CONVENTION DEVISES THE CONSTITUTION (1787 A.D.) 

It was time for the nation to profit by the examples and the principles 
that have been enumerated — ^time for it to guard against the conflicts and 
the perils that have been described. Alexander Hamilton conceived the 
idea of a convention for forming a national constitution as early as 17^. 
Other individuals, including Thomas Paine, advocated the same measure, 
in private or in public. The legislature of New York supported it in 1782. 
The legislature of Massachusetts supported it in 1785. 

A convention of five states at Annapolis reco mm ended a national con- 
vention at Philadelphia in the ensuing month of May. 

The first to act upon this proposal from Annapolis was the state so often 
foremost in the cause of the country, Virginia. The example thus ^t was at 
once followed by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Delaware. 
By the time these states declared themselves (February, 1787), congress, 
after many doubts as to the propriety of the course, came out with a call 
of its own, but limited its sumipons to a convention “for the sole and express 
purpose of revismg the articles of confederation.” 

The state house at Philadelphia was chosen for the sessions of the con- 
vention. The day fixed for the opening arrived, only two states being repre- 
sented, namely, Vir^ia and Pennsylvania. At length, eleven days after the 
appointed time, the representatives of seven states— a bare majority— assem- 
bled and opened the convention. As a matter of course, George Washington 
was electedpreadent (May 25th). 

The United States of America never wore a more majestic aspect than 
in the convention, which gradually filled up with the delegates of every 
state except Rhode Island. The purpose of the assembly was suffitient 
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to invest it with solemnity. To meet in the deagn of strengthening instead 
of ^eebling authority, of forming a government which should enable the 
nation to fulfil instead of eluding its obligadons alike to the citizen and the 
stranger — ^to meet with these intentions was to do what the world had never 
witnessed. It is scarcely necessary to say that lower motives entered in; 
that the interests of classes and of sections, the prejudices of narrow poli- 
ticians and ’of selfish men, obtruded themselves with ominous strength. 
Many of the members were altogether unequal to the national duties of the 
convention. But they were surrounded by others of a nobler mould, includ- 
ing the venerable Franklin, lately returned from his French minion, the 
representative of the later colonial days; and by several representatives of 
the younger class of patriots, notably by Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison. 

The rules of the convention ordered secrecy of debate and the ri^t of 
each state to an equal vote. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, then op^ed 
the deliberations upon a constitution by offering a series of resolutions pro- 
poting a national le^slature of two branches, a national executive, and a 
national judici^ of supreme and inferior tribunals. Charles C. Pmckney, 
of South Carolina, offered a sketch of government, baaed on the same prin- 
ciples as Randolph’s, but developed with greater detaU. Both the plans 
were referred to a committee of the whole; but Randolph’s, or the ’^r^ia 
plan, as it was rightly called, engrossed the debate. At the end of a fort- 
Ttigh t the committee reported in favour of the Virginia sjrstem. On the 
report of the committee, a new plan was offered by William Patterson, of 
New Jersey. This New Jersey plan, so styled, proposed a government of 
much more limited powers than that of the 'Vir^ia pattern. The two were 
referred to a committee of the whole. 

Parties were by this time but too distinetljr defined. The federal side 
was taken, as a general rule, by the representatives of the small states, the 
national by those of the large. Whatever was upheld by the large states, 
especially Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and, above all, Vir^ia, was, as 
if for this simple reason, opposed by the small ones. There was a constant 
dread of the dominion which, it was supposed, would be exercised by the 
superior states to the disadvantage and the disgrace of those of inferior rank. 
Perhaps the tone assumed by the large states was such as reasonably to inspire 
suspicion. Certain it is, that the breach between the two parties grew wider 
and wider, particularly when the committee and the convention pronounced' 
m favour of the national plan. Within ten days afterwards, Franklin [who 
was by no means a pious man], shocked by the altercations around him, 
moved tl^t prayers should be said every morning. The motion was parried, 
partly, it was said, to prevent the public from surmising the divisions of the 
convention.^ 

The starting-point, so far as theo:^ was concerned, of the two parties, 
was the government by states. In this, the federal members argued, resides 
the only principle of sovereignty, and to this recourse must be had for the 
life and breath of a government for the nation. Hence the name of Federal, 
implying the support of a league — that is, a league between the states — as 
the true form of a general government. All this the national party opposed. 
We are not met, they reasoned, to fashion a constitution out of the states 
or for the states, but to create a constitution for the people; it is the people, 
not the states, who are to be governed and imited; it is the j^ple, moreover, 

P The actual reason why they did not engage a chaplain was because they had no mon^ 
to pay him.— J. S. LiirooN.**] 
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from whom the power required for the constitution is to emanate. At the 
same time, the national members, with a few exceptions, were far from deny- 
mg the excellence of state governments. 

But the votes to be t^en in the legislative branches of the new govern- 
ment are not, it was asserted, the votes of the states, but the votes of the 
people; let them, therefore, be given according to the numbers of the people, 
not of the states Not so, rephed the federal members — and they had reason 
to be excited, for it was from apprehension on this very point that they had 
opposed the national plan— not so, they replied, or our states, with them 
scanty votes, will be utterly absorbed in the larger states. One of the small 
states, Delaware, sent her representatives with express instructions to reserve 
her equal vote in the national legislature. But the federal party, already 
disappointed, found itself doomed to a fresh disappomtment. Abandoning, 
or intimating that it was willmg to abandon, the claim of an equal vote m 
both branches of the legislature, it stood the firmer for equality in one of the 
branches — ^the senate of the constitution. Even this more moderate demand 
was disregarded by the majority, intent upon unequal votes m both the 
branches. 

Great agitation followed. “We will sooner submit to foreign power!" 
cried a representative from one of the small states. But for the reference 
of tlie matter to a committee, who, at the instance of Franklin, adopted a 
compromise, making the votes of the states equal in the senate, the work 
of the convention would have come to a sudden close. As it was, the report 
of the committee but partly satisfied the small states, while it kindled the 
wrath of the large. “If no compromise should take place,” asked Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, “what will be the consequence? A secession will 
take place, for some gentlemen seem decided on it.” It was the federal party 
that talked of secession. The national party, no wiser, as a whole, spoke 
of the dismemberment and absorption of the smaller states, hintmg at the 
sword. Fortunately, peace prevailed. The compromise was accepted, 
and both national and federal members united in determinmg on an equal 
vote in the senate and an unequal vote in the house that were to be. 

Another division besides that between the large and the small states 
had now appeared. Slavery separated the North from -the South. The 
first stru^le upon the point arose with respect to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation. TJ^n this subject all other questions yielded to one, namely. 
Whether slaves should be included with freemen, not, of course, as voting, 
but as making up the number entitled to representation. The necessity 
for compromise was agam evident. The moderate members of either side 
came together, and agreed that three-fifths of the slave population should 
be enumerated with Ine whole of the white population in apportioning the 
representatives amongst the different states. 

A graver point was raised. In the draft of the constitution now under 
debate, there stood a clause forbidding the general government to lay any 
tax or prohibition upon the migrations or the importations authonsed 
by the states This signified that there was to be no mterference with the 
slave trade. The opposition to the claims of the extreme South came from 
the central states, especially from Virginia, not from the North. The North, 
intent upon the passage of acts protective of its large shipping interests, 
was quite ready to come to an understanding with the South. The conse- 
quence was that, instead of imitatmg the example of earlier years and declajv 
ing the slave trade at an end, the convention protracted its existence for 
twenty years (till 1808). At the same time, the restriction upon acts relating 
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to commerce was stridma from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
seems, it was still a compromise. To extend the dave trade for twenty years 
was far better than to leave it without any limit at all. It was at tte close 
of th^ discussions that the draft of the clause r^iecting fugitive slaves 
was introduced, and accepted without discussion. He word “slaves,” 
however, was avoided here, as it had been in all the portions of (he constitu- 
tion relating to slavery. 

At length, after nearly four months’ perseverance throu^ all the heat 
of summer, the convention agreed to the constitution (September 15th). 
As soon as it could be properly engrossed, it was signed by all the ddp!ga.te«, 
save Gerry, of Massachusetts — who hintea at civil war being about to ensue 
— ^Randolpn and George Mason, of Virginia (September 17m). As the last 
members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun painted upon the back of 
the president’s chair, saying, “I have often and often, in the courae of the 
session and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sun behind the president, without teing able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” The dawn was still uncertain. Presented to congress, 
and thence transmitted to the states, to be by them accepted or rejected, 
the constitution was received with very general murmurs. Even some 
members of the convention, on reaching home, declared, like Martin, of Mary- 
land, “I would reduce myself to indigence and poverty, if on those terms 
only I could procure my country to reject those chains which are forged for 
it ” It was thought that the constitution was too strong, that it exalted 
the powers of the government too high, and depressed the nghts of the states 
and the people too low This was the opinion of the anti-federalists — a name 
borne rather than assumed by those who had constituted, or by those who 
succeeded to, the federal party in the convention. They opposed, not the 
union, but what they called the subjection of the states proposed by the con- 
stitution. 

The constitutional writangs, as they may be called, of the twelvemonth 
succee^g the convention, were far in advance of any preceding productions 
of America. The greatness of the cause called forth new powers of mind, 
new powers of heart. Washington’s letters upon the subject overflow with 
emotions such as his calm demeanour had seldom betrajred before. Under 
the signature of Publius, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay^ 
united in the composition of Tits Federalist. It was a succession of essays, 
some profound in argument, others thrillmg in appeal, and all devoted to 
setting forth the principles and foretelling the operations of the constitution. 
Under the signature of Fabius, John Dickinson — ^the same whose Fanmds 
Letters had pleaded for liberty twenty years before— now pleaded for consti- 
tutional government. It was not merely the constitution that was thus 
rendered clear and precious. The subject was as wide as are the rights of 
man. 

So strong and so wise exertion was not in vain. State after state, begin- 
ning with Delaware (December 7th, 178U, assented to the constitution, some 
by large, some by exceedingly small majorities. But, actuated by different 
motives, the large states, or rather the parties m the large states, opposhg 
the unconditional adoption of the constitution, were imable to combine with 
any effect The generous impulses and the unitra exertions of their opponents 
carried the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island stood aloof, and 
the former but paj-tially, when congress performed the last act prelimmary 
to the establishment of the constitution by appointing days for the requiate 
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elections and for tiie oiganisation of ilie new government (September 13th, 
1788). Ihlis was competed the most extraordinary transaction of whicn 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfeebled, dismembered, and 
dispinted, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, incapaci- 
tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powers, suddenly bestirred 
itself and prepared to create a government. It chose its representatives with- 
out conflicts or even commotions. They came together, at first only to dis- 
agree, to threaten, and to fail. But against the spells of individual selfishness 
and sectional pa^ion, the inspiration of the national cause proved potent. The 
representatives of the nation consented to the measures on which the common 
honour and the common safety depended. Then the nation itself broke 
out in clamours. Still there was no violence, or next to none. No sort of 
contention arose between state and state. Each had its own differences, its 
Qistm hesitations; but when each had decided for itself, it joined the rest and 
proclaimed the constitution. 

The work thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achieved 
it. Lx the midst of their doubts and their dangers, a few g^erous spirits, 
if no more^^thered fresh courage by looking beyond the limits of their coun- 
try. Let Wadiingtone speak for them: “I conceive,” says he, “under an 
energetic general government, such regulations might be made, and such 
measures taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacific and 
industrious characters from all parts of Europe — a. kind of asylum for man- 
kind-”/ 


A. B. HAET ON THE CONSUnmON ^ 


Americans have become accustomed to look upon the constitution as a 
kind of political revelation; the mranbers of the convention themselves felt 
no sense of strength or inspiration. They had no authority of their own. 
Their work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been 
unable to agree upon a smgle modification of the articles. 

Another popular deluaon with regard to the constitution is that it was 
created out of nothing; or, as Mr. Gladstone 9 puts it, that “it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind and purpose of man.” * 
The radical view on the other side is expressed by Sir Henry Maine,* who 
informs us that the “constitution of the United States is a modified version 
of the British constitution which was in existence between 1760 and 1787.” 
The real source of the constitution is the experience of Americans. They 
had establidiedand developed admirable little commonwealths in the colonies; 
since the begiiming of the Revolution they had had experience of state gov- 
ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial; and, finally, they 
had carried on two successive national governments, with which they had 
been profoundly discontented. The general outline of the new constitution 
seems to be English; it was really colonial. The president’s powers of mili- 
tary command, of appointment, and of veto were similar to those of the colonial 
governor. National courts were created on the model of colonial courts. 
A legislature of two houses was accepted because such legislatures had been 
common in colonial times. Lx the English parliamentary system as it existed 
before 1760 the Americans had had no dxare ; the later English system of paxliar 
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mentaxjr responsibility was not yet developed, and had never been establi^ed; 
in colonial governments; and they expressly excluded it from their new con- 
stitution. 

Tliey were httle more affected by the experience of other European nations. 
Just before they assembled, Madison drew up an elaborate abstract of ancient, 
mediasval, and exist^ federal governments, of which he sent a copy to 
Wadxington. It is impossible to trace a smgle clause of the constitution 
to any su^estion in this paper. Tbe chief source of the details of the con- 
stitution was the state constitutions and laws then in force. Thus the clause 
conferring a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal transcript, 
from the Massadiusetts constitution. In fact, the principal experiment 
in the constitution was the establishment of an electoral collie; and of all 
parts of the system this has worked least as the framers expected. The 
constitution represents, therefore, the accumulated experience of tho fame; 
its success is due to the wisdom of the members in selecting out of the mass 
of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. , •. 

Ilie real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the federal system 
which it set up. For the first time in history an elaborate written consti- 
tution was applied to a federation; and the details were so skilfully arranged 
that the instrument framed for thirteen little agricultural communities 
works well for many large and populous states, A second novelty was a 
system of federal courts skilfully brought into hannonjr with the state judiciary. 
Even hero we see an effect of the twelve years’ experience of imperfect federar 
tion. The convention knew how to select institutions that would stand 
together ; it also knew how to reject what would have weakened the structure. 

It was a long time before a compromise between the discordant elements- 
could be reached. To declare the country a centralised nation was to destroy 
the traditions of a century and a half; to leave it an assemblage of states, 
each claiming independence and sovereignty, was to throw away the results 
of the ]^vdution. The convention feially agreed that while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powera, the states should retain all powers 
not specifically granted, and particularly the light to regulate their own 
internal affairs. 

These difficult points out of the way, the convention arranged the details 
of the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of preadential election. Many members inclined towards an executive coun- 
cil ; instead, it was agreed that there should be a president elected by congress ; 
but almost at the last moment, on September 7th, 1787, the better plan, of 
indirect election by the people was adopted. At one-time the convention had 
agreed that con^ss should have the right of veto upon state_ laTO ; it wasj 
abandoned, and instead was introduced a clause that the constitution diould 
be the supreme law of the land, and powerful courts were created to con- 
strue the law. 

In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehenave terms. Thus aU the difficulties arismg out of the unfrienffiy 
commercial legislation of states, and their interference with foreign treaties, 
were removed by the simple clause: "The congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, ^d among ^e several states, and with 
the Indian tribes.” The great question of taxation was settled by fourt^n 
words: “The congress shall have power to lay imd collect taxesj duties, 
imposts, and excises.” In a few respects the constitution was deficient. It 
ffid not profess to be all-comprehensive, for the details of the government 
were to be worked out in later statutes. There was, however, no proviaon 
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for future armexatious of territory. No safeguards were provided for the proper 
appointment find removal of pubhc officers. The growth of corporations 
was not foreseen, and no distinct power was conferred upon congress either 
to create or to regulate them. Above all, the convention was obliged to leave 
untouched the questions connected with slavery which later disrupted the 
Union. On September 17th, 1787, the convention finished it® work. To 
the eloquent and terse phraseolc^ of Gouvemeur Morris we owe the nervous 
English of the great mstrunaent. As the members were affixing their s^nar 
tures, FrankUu remarked, pointing to the picture of a sun painted behind the 
president's chair: “I have often, in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears, 
looked without being able to ten whether it was rising or setting; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know it is a ridng and not a setting sim.” 
The new constitution was, strictly speaking, unconstitutional; it had been 
ratified by a process unknown to law. The situation was felt to be delicate, 
and the states were for the time being left to themselves. North Carolina 
came into the Union by a ratification of November 21st, 1789. It was sug- 
gested that the trade of states which did not recognise congress should be cut 
off, and Rhode Island yielded May 29th,, 1790; her ratification completed 
the Union. 

Was the new constitution an agreement between eleven states, or was it 
an instrument of government for the whole people? Upon this question 
depends the whole discussion about the nature of me Umon and tlie right of 
secession. The first theory is that the constitution was a compact made 
between sovereign states. Thus Hayne in 1830 declared that “before the 
constitution each state was an mdependent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rights and powers appertaining to independent nations. After the consti- 
tution was formed, tiiey remamed equally sovereign and independent as to 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. The true nature 
of the federal constitution, therefore, is a compact to which the states are 
parties ” The importance of the word “compact" is that it means an agree- 
ment which loses its force when any one of the parties ceases to observe it; 
a compact is little more than a treaty. Those who framed the constitution 
appeared to consider it no compact; for on May 30th, 1787, they voted that 
“no treaty or treaties among the whole or part of the states, as separate 
sovereignties, should be sufficient.” In fact, the reason for the violent oppo- 
sition to the ratification of the constitution was that when once ratified the 
states could not withdraw from it. Another view is presented by Webster 
in his reply to Hayne : “It is, sir, the people's constitution, the people's gov- 
ernment, made for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people. The people of the United States have declared that this constitution 
shall be the supreme law.” It is plain that the constitution does not rest 
simply upon the consent of the majority of the nation. No popular vote 
was taken or thou^t of; each act of ratification set forth that it proceeded 
from a convention of the people of a state. 

The real nature of the new constitution appears m the light of the previous 
history of the country. The articles of confederation had been a compact 
The new constitution was meant to be stronger pid more permanent. The 
constitution was, then, not a compact, but an instrument of government 
similar in its ori^ to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defects 
of the confederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national pride, 
it had performed an indispensable service • it had educated the American 
people to the point where they were willing to accept a permanent federal 
union. 6 
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A GEEMAN CBmCISM OF THE CONSTITtmON (H. VON HOLSTS) 

WLien we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
to one another; when we follow the development which, in consequence of 
this situation and these relations, their political affairs and political theories 
received during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and endeavour 
to express the result in a few words, we are compelled to say, with Justice 
Story,» that we ought to wonder, not at the obstinaigr of the struggle of 17^ 
and 1788, but at the fact that, despite everything, the constitution was finally 
adopted. .The simple explanation of this is that it was a struggle for exist^ 
ence, a struggle for the existence of the United States; and that after the dis- 
solution of the Philadelphia convention it could be saved only by the adoption 
of the proposed constitution, no matter how well grounded the objections 
that might be made to it 

The masses of the American people in their vanity and too great self- 
appreciation are fond of foigetting the drea^ul simple of 1787 and 1788, 
or of employing it only as a name for the “divine inspiration” which guided 
and enlightened the “fathers” at Philadelphia. In Einope this view of the 
case has been generally accepted as correct. Much eloquence has been lav- 
ished in laudation of the “isolated fact in history” that thirteen states, loosely 
bound together as one confederate body, did not see in the sword the only 
engine to weld together their pohtieal machinery, which was falling to pieces, 
but met in peaceful consultation and agreed to transform a confederacy of 
states into a federal state of masterly construction. In America this is an 
inexhaustible theme for Pourth-of-July orations, and in Europe it is only too 
frequently used as a text for doctrinarian poUtico-moral discussions. With 
history, however, it has nothmg to do. The historical fact is that “ the con- 
stitution had been extorted from the finding necessity of a reluctant people.” 

“Mr. Cobb the other night said it ^e government of the Union] had 
proven a failure. A failure in what? Why, we are the admiration of the 
civilised world, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is 
no failure of tnis government yet.” In these words Alexander H. Stephens 
expressed his judgment concerning the constitution and the political histoiy 
of the Union, on the eve of the four years’ civil war. Four weeks later he 
accepted the position of vice-president of the Confederate states, a poation 
which he retained until the close of the war. A few years after the restoration 
of the Union, he published a comprehensive treatise, which is at once an 
emphatic reiteration and explication of that declaration and a justification 
of the rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of American histoiy can solve the enigma how a man of so much acute- 
ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who has spent his whole life 
in the study of political questions, could honestly say that his views and his 
actions were in complete harmony. 

It is po^ible for us^ to trace the earliest beginnmgs of the wordiip of the 
constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution 
for the United States. By degrees it came to be imiversally considered as a 
masterpiece, applicable to every count]^. For four years the people of the 
United States tore one another to pifeces in the most frightM civil war r^rded 
m history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was following the 
standard of the constitution. A model constitution — so far as it is allowable 
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at all to speak of such a one — would have done poor service for the United 
States, Besides, it is very probable that it would not ^ve been ratified. 

Almost from the very day on which the new order of things was inaugurated 
the conflict between &e opposing tendencies broke out anew, and before the 
close of the century it attained a degree which su^ested very serious fears. 
Were it not that the letter of the constitution permitted all parties to verge 
upon the actual (fissolution of the Union, without feelmg them^lves respon- 
sible for a breach of the constitution, it is likely that long before 1861 a serious 
attempt in that direction would have been made. Calhoun and his disciples 
were not the authors of the doctrine of nullification and secession. That 
question is as old as the constitution itself, and has always been a livmg one, 
even when it has not been one of fife and death. Its roots lay in’ the actual 
carcumstances of the time, and tie constitution was the living expression (rf 
.these actual circumstances J 


JTOSON S. IxANDON ON THE EXECUTIVE AND THE SUPEBMB JDDIOUETI 

The duties of the president were prescribed. As th.e first officer of the 
nation, it was agreed that he ought to be the eommander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and of the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States. He was permitted to make treaties by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, and could therefore make peace; but he was not permitted 
to declare war, lest his ambition should lead the nation into useless wars. 
That power was vested in congress. Vast and almost unlimited executive 
powers were conferred by the provisions, “The executive power shall be 
vested in a president” and “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed ” 

The only expressions in the constitution authorising a cabinet are “ the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments,” whose opinion the 

S resident may require in writing, “and heads of departments” and “any 
epartment.” His independence of congress and influence over legislation 
were provided for by giving him a qualified veto power. His fidelity was 
secured by his oath of office and liability to impeachment. Great as is the 
presidential office by reason of the powers and duties intrusted to it by the 
constitution, it has become still greater, because congress has intrusted it 
with many discretionary powers which it can limit, or prescribe the means 
and methods of performance. Its greatness is partly of constitutional and 
partly of legislative creation. It is often said that the president has greater 
power than any constitutional monarch; if this is so, it is largely because 
congress has made it so. It is our pleasure, not our obligation, that makes 
him so great. 

The federal judiciary was the subject of the careful attention* of the very 
able lawyers of the convention. The power of the confederacy to enforce the 
decrees of its courts was dependent upon the support of the states There 
was need of a uniform rule of decision upon federal cases in the several state 
courts. There should be one ultimate power of decision and enforcement, 
and that must be the judicial power of the Union. That power, having no 
will of its owp, should utter the will of the supreme law. J^hind it should 
be the power of the nation, but the wisdom and moral influence of the judicial 
power should be so pre-eminent that the sword which was ready to support it 
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should rust in its scabbard. Thus too the Union should pledge its justice 
against the danger of its power. 

To make this department as independent as possible, it was agreed that 
the judges should hold office during.good behaviour. It was also agreed that 
it should not have any jurisdiction over cases arising in a state, betwem its 
citizens, in respect to matters wholly controlled by state laws. But the court 
should nave jurisdiction over cases controlled by the laws of the United States, 
its constitution, and treaties. 

It was resolved to provide a supreme court and inferior courts. To the 
supreme court was given appellate jurisdietion. All this seems very simple, 
But in thfee simple regulations lies the most admirable and important 
feature of the whole constitution. Without it the system might have failed. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court h^, more tVian any othep; 
agency, composed dissensions, settled confficting claims, and de^ed the^ 
powers by which the nation has developed into its stable greatness. 

Under these happy provisions, whatever law any state may pass, no matter 
how much it conflicts with the constitution of the United States, it may go 
upon the statute-book of the state without exciting the least apprehension ' 
or alarm. There it will quietly repose imtil somebo(fy seeks to assert or deny 
the right or duty which this law purports to confer or enjoin. The opposite 
party thm challenges the state law as contrary to the supreme law of the 
constitution of the United States. Under the practice adopted, if the state 
courts hold the state law to be unconstitutional, no appeal is necessary to, 
vindicate the national power; but if the state courts sustain the validity of 
the state law, an appeal lies to the supreme court of the United States, and 
that court will decide whether the state law is valid or void. 

H it decide that it is void, it is to all intents and purposes not merely 
practically repealed, but declared never to have existed In like manner, 
if congress enact any law m conflict with the constitution of the United States, 
whether by violating the rights reserved to the states, or by exercismg powers 
not conferred by the constitution, the supreme court, whenever a case comes 
before it m which the question is raised — and its determination is decisive of 
the case— declares the act of congress void.<* 


Washington’s first administration; Hamilton s finances 

Ilie name of Washington was almost a part of the constitution. “The 
constitution would never have been adopted” — ^thus Edmund Randolph, by 
no means a strong adherent to Washington, wrote to him afterwards — “but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expectation that you 
would execute it.” Tte presidential electors gave in their votes without a 
single exception in favour of Washington; and he consented to what he had 
reason to call “this last great sacrifice.” 

The two houses of congress had been organised in New York, after a monili’s 
delay, March 4th being the appointed day ; and the house not having a quorum 
till March 30th, the senate none till Apnl 6th. A day or two before Wadi- 
ington’s arrival, John Adams took his place as vice-president. The inau- 
guration of the president, postponed a few days after he was ready for the 
ceremony, at length completed the organisation of the government (April 
30th, 1789). Whatever has been said of the solemnity of former penods, 
or of former duties, must be repeated with stronger emphasis of the work 
now before Washington and his coadjutors. Of far greater difficulty than the 
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fonaation of the eonstitution was the setting it in operation. Its piin- 
^les were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four millions. 
The census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 69,466; slav^, 697,- 
897; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirterai states. 

The great feature of the opening years of Washington’s adnamistration 
was the work of congress, the body upon whose laws the government depended 
for movement, if not for life. The departments were organised : one of state, 
one of the treasury, and one of war, each being under the control of a sec- 
retary. The tho-ee secretaries, with an attorney-general, constituted the cab- 
inet of the president; the postmaster'^eneral not being a cabinet officer until 
a later penod. Washin^n appointed Thomas Jefferson the first secretary 
of state, Alexander Hamilton the first secretary of the treasury, Henry Knox 
the first secretary of war, Edmund Randolph the first attorney-general, and 
Samuel Osgood the first postmaster-general (September, 1789). At the 
same time he made his appointmoits for the offices of the judiciary, con- 
^ss having created a supreme court, with circuit and district courts appended. 
John Jay was the first chief justice of the United States. 

Congress had already launched into constitutional discu^ons. The 
amendments to the constitution, proposed by the different states, were 
numerous enou^ — ^fifty and upwards — ^to call for early attention. It was 
not su^ested either by the states or by their congressional representatives 
to make any fundamental alterations in the constitution. They were con- 
tented with a few articles, declaring the states and the people in possession 
of all the powers and all the rights not expressly surrenderM to the general 
government. These articles, to the number of ten, were adopted by congress, 
and accepted by the states 

A far more vital matter was the revenue. To this con^ss addressed 
itself in the first weeks of the session. The result of long and difficult debates 
was the enactment of a tariff, intended to serve at once for revenue and 
for protection of domestic interests. A toimage duty, with great advantages 
to American diipping, was also adopted. Some time afterwards, indeed 
towards the close of the first congress, an excise was laid on domestic spirits. 
These measures were modified at intervals. But beneath them, m all their 
forms, there contmued the principle, that the duties upon imports were to 
provide for government m the riiape of a revenue, and for the nation in the 
diape of protection. 

It fell to the first congress, likewise, to provide for the public credit. 
The debts of the confederation amoimted to $54,000,000, or to 5^,000,000 
if the debts of the states, incurred for general objecte, were added. It was 
the plan of Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, tl^t these debts should be 
taken as a whole to be assumed and funded by the new government. Those 
who, like the proposer of the system, desired to see the national government 
strong, advocated its bemg made the centre of the public credit; while those 
who inelmed to the rights of the states preferred to have the debt remain 
in state rather than in national stocks 

The question was not decided upon any abstract groimds. It had been 
a bone of contention where the seat of the general government should be 
located, some gomg for one place and some for another. When the house 
of representatives decided against assuming the state debts, the advocate 
ot the assumption hit upon the plan of securing the necessary votes from 
some of the Virginian or Maryland members by consenting to fix the pro- 

S ted capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the capital until 1800. 
e bait was snapped at, and a measure on which the honour of the states, 
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if not of the nation, depended passed by means of nnconcealed intrigue.* 
llie state debts were then assumed, not in mass, but in certain proportions. 
This bemg the chief object of altercation, the funding of the domestic and 
foreign debt of the general government was rapidly completed (August 4^, 
1790J. The transaction was by no means to the satisfaction of the entire 
nation. 

-The public creditors, on the other hand, were delighted. All the moneyed 
interests of the coimtry, indeed, were quickened, the public bonds being so 
much additional capital thrown mto the world of industry and of commer^. 
Ihe creation of a national bank, with the design of sustaining the financial 
operations of government, took place in the early part of the following year 
(1791). On the opening of the subscription books, a signal proof of the 
confidence now placed in the national credit was given, the whole number 
of ^arfes offered being taken up in two hours./ 

^ JOHN FISKB’S estimate OP HAMH/rON 

Of all the young men of that day, save perhaps William Ktt, the most 
precocious was Alexander Hamilton. He had already given prom^ of 
a great career before the breaking out of the war. He was bom on the island 
of Nevis, in the West Indies, in 1757. His father belonged to that f^ous 
Scottidi clan from which have come one of the most learned metohyacians 
R Ti d one of the most origiaal mathematicians of modem times. Hjs mother 
was a French lady, of Huguenot descent, and biographers have been fond of 
tracing in his character the various qualities of his parents. To the shrewd- 
ness and persistence, the administrative ability, and the taste for abstr^t 
reasonmg which we are wont to find associated in the highest type of Scottish 
mind, he joined a truly French vivacity and grace. His earnestness, sincerity, 
and moral courage were characteristic alike of Puritan and ojf Huguenot. In 
the course of his short life he exhibited a remarkable many-sidedn^. 

So great was his genius for oi^anisation that in many essential respects 
the American government is moving to-day along the lines which he was 
the first to mark out. As an economist he shared to some extent in the 
shortcomings of the age which preceded Adam Smith, but in the special 
department of finance he has been equalled by no otner American states- 
man save Albert Gallatm. He was a i^lendid orator and brilliant writer, 
an excellent lawyer, and a clear-headed and industrious student of political 
history. He was also eminent as a political leader, although he lacked 
faith in democratic government, and a generous impatience of tempera- 
ment sometimes led him to prefer short and arbitrary by-paths towards desi- 
rable en^, which can never be securely reached save along tiie broad but 
steep and arduous road of popular conviction.® 

J. B. MCMASTEB ON THE PTJNDINa OP THE DEBT 

Such were the powers of his mind that Hamilton at thirty-two wm as 
well fitted for the place as any man of his time at fifty-two. As a politician 
he was believed by his contemporaries to have been not over-scrupulous, 

P The ■whole compromise ■was abargain between ■the North and the South. The “^graph- 
ical” and “sectional” character of the parties was a matter of frequent mention and mmfflt. 
It is wen to call special attention to tins, because the erroneous -view largely prevatied 
wards that 'the mischie'vous political di'vision of the country by a geographical Ime dates 
back only to the Missoun Ciompromise. — Von Holstj] 
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aometimes followed dark and crooked ways. But as a public 
seryant his zeal, his iudustry, Ms ability were never attacked even by Jeffer- 
son, who hated him with an animosity more implacable than the animosity 
qf Burr. The new secretary had not been many days in office before he 
was hard at work on a report on the state of the national debt and the best 
way to pay it. But while his work was still un&ished the houses met and 
be^n a session singularly eventful, a session from which dates that financial 
jwlicy which has been so fruitful of wonders', a sesaon in which some ques- 
tions, long afterwards set at rest by an appeal to the sword, were for the first 
time long and fiercely debated. 

The funded debt of the United States amounted, on the 1st of January, 
1791, to $76,463,476. The Civil War raised this to $2,844,649,626, the largest 
the coimtry has ever owed. Thus, m the space of seventy-five years, 
the debt which the anti-federalists declared would ruin the country if -funded 
was paid off, and a new one, thurty-seven times as great, created and borne 
with perfect ease.* 

Washington’s second teem; rrHE whisk? insdrsecuton 

New states were presenting themselves for admission into the line of the 
thirteen. Hie consent of New York ha-ving been obtained, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Pro-vision was already made for the entrance 
of Kentucky in the following year (June 1st, 1792). The territory south of 
the Ohio was subsequently admitt^ as the state of Tennessee (June 1st, 
1796). The general government itself was concentrated in Washin^n. 
Jefferson, the Dead of the republicans, wrote to him: “The confidence of the 
whole Union is centred in you. Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer to every argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter mto -violence or secession. North and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on.” “It is clear,” -wrote Hamilton, the leader 
of the federalists, “that if you continue in office nothing materially mis- 
chievous is to be apprehended; if you quit, much is to be dreaded,” Thus 
urged, Washington could do no less than accept the unanimous summons 
to another term of labour for his coimtry, Adams was again chosen -vice- 
president (179^1793). 

There was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani- 
mosity of parties had spared him, but -without being checked by him. He 
vainly exerted himself to keep the peace, even in his own cabinet. Jefferson 
and Hamilton were at swords’ points, and at swords’ points they remained 
until Jefferson retired (1794) . In congress all was uproar. The slightest ques- 
tion sufficed to set the northerner against the southerner, the federalist against 
the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increasing. A new party, 
chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathered under the name of democrats, 
in societies of which the model was taken from abroad, and which, as Washing- 
ton wrote, mi^t “shake the government to its foundation.” 

The fearful passion of the time at length broke out in msurrection. In 
consequ^ce of the excise upon domestic spmts, some parts of the country 
where distillation was common had been greatly discontented. North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the intenor counties of those states, had 
been a^tated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a iiroclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws (1792). 
The qxcitem^t gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, after vari- 
ous acts of -violence, an aimed convention, seven thousand strong, met at Brad- 
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dock's Field (August, 1794). The prKiident of this assembly was a Cblond 
Cook; the secretary, Albert Gallatm, a Swiss emigrant, and the commander 
of the troops a lawyer named Bradford. Of course the objects of so lai^ a 
body were various; some being intent merely upon suspending the collection 
of the excise, while others meditated the possession of the country and separa- 
tion from the Union. The president at once put forth a proclamation announo- 
ing the march of fifteen thousand militia from Penn^lvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The president himself took the field for a few days; 
but finding that the insurgents had disappeared before the approach of hi^ 
troops, he left his officers— General Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, bang 
commander-in-chief — ^to complete the work that was no sooner begun than 
it was ended. A considerable number of prisoners was taken in Novranber; 
but no executions followed. Enough had been done to decide “ the contest,'' 
as Washington described it, “whether a small proportion of the United Stata 
shall dictate to the whole Union.” • ' 

The same year (1794) witnessed the suppre^ion by Anthony W&ym of 'a 
danger, half domestic and half foreign — a long-continued Indian war, m which 
two expeditions had been defeated m 1790 and 1791. No partof Wadiington's 
admimstration, domestic or foreign, was more original or more benign than 
the policy which he constantly urged towards the Indians of the United Staties. 
To save them from the frauds of traders, a national system of trade was adopted. 
To protect them from the agressions of borderers, as well as to secure thorn 
in the rights allowed them by their treaties, a number of laws were prepared! 

A far more savage foe than the Indian was appeased at the same period, 
but with much less credit, it must be added, to the nation. This was tiie dey 
of Algiers, who, with a number of neighbours like himself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical craft. Smgular to say, the sway of these buccaneering 
potentates was acknowledged by the European states, who paid an annum 
tribute on condition of their commerce being spared. Ten years before the 
present date the freebooters of the dey of Algiers had captured two American 
vessels and thrown their crews into bondage. He now (1795) consented to 
release his captives and to respect the Merchantmen of the United States, on 
the reception of atribute like that received from thepowersofEurope. Threie- 
quarters of a million were paid down, an annual pa 3 ment of full fifty thousand 
dollars bemg promised in addition. Other treaties of the same sort with 
Tripoli and Tunis were under way. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE; CTTIZBN GENET 

A special envoy, Thomas Pinckney, was sent to Spam It took him nearly 
a year to bnng about a treaty defining the Flonda boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the United States (179^. Britain continued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory until 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of the sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon commerce, as if she would have kept the Amer- 
icans at a distance from her ^bres. France, on the contrary, was still the 
fnend of the riang nation, and not only as its patron' but as its follower. The 
same year that Washin^n entered the presidency the French Revolution 
began. Its early movements, professedly inspired by those that had taken 
place m America, kindled all the sympatnies of American hearts. Hitherto 
the bond between them and the French was one of gratitude and of depend- 
ence ; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. But the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for France. 
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Msay paused, and turning with distrust from the scenes of which France was 
ihe unhappy theatre, looked with kinder emotions towards the sedater Britain. 
It would be too much to say that this led to a Bntish party; but it did lead 
to a neutral one, while, on the other hand, a French party applauded the license 
as well as the liberty of the Revolution. This party was the republican, its 
more impetuous members being the democratic-republicans. Their opponents 
were the federalists. France aeclared war against Britain. The nation was 
^ain do® upon the breakers, when Washington — ^never greater, never wiser — 
issued his proclamation of neutrahty, making it known "that the duty and 
interest of the Umted States require tiiat they diould with smcerity and good 
faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial towards the belligerent 
powers ” (April 22nd, 1793). It is a memorable act in history. Its purpo® is 
not always rightly estimated. Look at the nation, tasked to its utmost, one 
may dmost sa 3 ^ to subdue a few Indian tribes, obliged to pay tribute to the 
Algerines, unable to keep the Spaniards to their obligations, and we shall not 
behold a power &at could enter safely into European wars. If such a thing 
were attempted, it would be at the hazard of the independence that had been 
achieved. 

France, having baptised herself a republic in the blood of her king, Louis 
XVI, sent a new minister to the United States in the person of “Citizen” 
Gen6t._ An enthusiastic repre®ntative of his nation, Genfet excited a fresh 
enthusiasm m the French party of America. Feasted at Ch^leston, where he 
landed (April, 1793), and at all the principal places on the route northward, 
he was led to imagine the entire country at his feet, or at tho® of the French 
Republic. He began at Charleston to ®nd out privateers and to order that 
their prizes should be tned and condemned by the French consuls in the United 
States. It was a part of the treaty of commerce between the two, nations 
that the privateers and prizes of the French should be admitted to the Amer- 
ican ports. _ But Gen^t was soon to be checked. He did battle for his priva- 
teers and his courts ; appealed from the executive to congress and the people, 
and pursued so extreme a course as to ®t his supporters and his opponents 
bitterly at variance. The French party now went openly for war against 
England. “Marat, Robespieixe, Brissot, and the Mountain,” says Vice- 
President Adams,^ “were the constant themes of pan^3nic and the daily 
toasts at table. Washington’s house was surrounded by an innumerable mul- 
titude from day to day, huzzakg, demanding war against England, cursing 
Washington, and crying, ‘Success to the French patriots and virtuous repub- 
licans ! “ I had rather be in my grave,” exclaimed Washington one day m 

great excitement, “ than m my present situation.” He was equal, however, 
and more than equal, to his duty, and, supported by his cabinet, in August he 
sent to request the recall of Gen6t. As the party by which Gen6t had been 
commissioned had sunk to rum, their successors readily appointed a minister 
of theif own — “Citizen” Fauchet. 


THE JAY treaty; WASHINGTON'S TINPOPTTIiARlTT 

But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mere 
change of frinisters. loanee had pronoimced against the neutrality of Amer- 
ica — not, ind®d, by direct menace or violence, but by ordering that neutral 
vessels, containing goods belonging to her enemies, should be captured (May 
1st, 1793). An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux. Both 
these measures were decided violations of the treaty with J^erica. The 
most that France did, however, was as nothing compared with the extremes 
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to which her chief enemy, Great Britain, resorted. France had ordered that 
the goods of an enemy were liable to capture. In June, Great Britain ordered 
that the goods of a neutral power, if consistmg of provisions for the enemy, 
were to be captured or bought up, imless shipped to a friendly port. This was 
followed in November by an order that all vessels laden with the produce of 
a French colony, or with supplies for the same, were lawful prizes — a decree 
so arbitrary that it was soon modified by the nation that issued it (January, 
1794). Worse than all. Great Britain claimed the right to impress into her 
service every seaman of British birth, wherever he might be found; so that 
the ships of the United States would be stopped, searched, and stripped of 
their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often happened that 
American sailors as well as British were the ■victims of tMs impressment. A 
thrill of indignation and of defiance against such proceedings ran throu^ the 
Americans. They would have been less than freemen, less, even, than men, 
to have borne with such injuries in silence. 

The very party most opposed to IVance was earnest in sustaining the 
necessity of preparations for war, defensive, indeed, but still war with Great 
Britain. A temporary embargo upon the Amencan ports was voted by con- 

S :ess, for the purpose of suspending commercial intercourse (March, 1794). 

ne nmt that Washington, the still trusted though still slandered magistrate, 
was in favour of armmg, and the nation would have armed. 

It was proposed to send a special mission to Great Britain. Washington 
selected Chief-Justice Jay (April, 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amount 
all the prominent figures of the time. Jay's is almost, perhaps altogether, me 
only one that stands close to Washington’s, aloof from the tarnishes and the 
collisions of opposing parties. No other man was so fit to join with Washing- 
ton in rescumg the nation from its present perils. Accordmgly, Jay proceeded 
to England and after some months of anxious diplomacy obtained a treaty 
(November). It was not much to obtain. The United States agreeiog to 
indemnify their British creditors. Great Britain consented to surrender the 

S osts wmch she had so long held in the west, the surrender to take effect 
une 1st, 1796. A few concessions to the claims of American commerce were 
made ; but the rigid policy of Britain, especially in relation to her colonial 
trade, was strongly maiatained. In dhort, the treaty did not acknowledge 
the rights of the Americans as neutralSj or their pri'vileges as traders — ^both 
matters of the highest importance to their commercial interests. At the same 
time, the earlier points of controversy were determined, and from the later 
ones the sting was taken away, at least in some degree. So Jay thought, so 
Washmgton, though neither considered the treaty decidedly satisfactory. It 
was better at any rate, they reasoned, than war. Thus, too, reasoned the sen- 
ate, who, convened in special session (June, 1795), advised the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Not thus, however, the nation. If the necessity of the treaty, even as it 
stood, needed to be proved, the proof was the general insanity wliich it pro- 
vokea Meetings were held everywhere; harangues were made, resolutions 
passed; copies of the treaty were destroyed; Jay was burned in eflSigy. The 
French and the American fla^ waved toother over these scenes; while the 
British ensign was dragged through the dirt and burned before the doors of 
the British representatives. 

The example of Virpma ■was imitated in congress, where the phrase 
of “undiminished confidence ” was also stricken from an address of the 
house to the president (December). As the session progressed, a fierce 
stru^le arose with respect to the bills for carrying out the Britm treaty. 

H W — VOL. xxra P 
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A thcree ■weeks’ debate tenninated in a call upon the pimdent for the speci- 

S documents He and his cabinet being alike of opinion that the house 
transgressed its powers, the call was reused. After a fortnight’s debate, 
in which Fisher Ames distinguished himself above all his colleagues in defend- 
kig the treaty, a vote, by a bare majority, determined that the house would 

E ieed to its duty (March, April, 1796). By this time the frenzy out of doors 
died away. 

Thus termmated the great event of Washington’s administration. The 
proclamation of neutrality was the first deciave step; the treaty •with Great 
Britain was the second, and, for the present, the last. The point thus gained 
may be called the starting-point of the infant nation in its foreign relations. 
But if the French party of the United States, if the minister of the United 
States to France, James Monroe, were indignant at the British treaty, it was 
but natural that Prance should be the same. The French government 
announced to Mr. Monroe that they considered their alliance ■with the United 
States to be at an end (February, 1796). To prove that they were in earnest, 
the authorities of France, in addition to their previous orders of capture and 
embargo, decreed that neutral vessels were to be treated exactly as they were 
treated by the British; that is, stopped, seardied, and seized upon the seas 
(Jul;^). This was subsequently made fcno^wn to the United States by a com- 
munication from the French envoy, Adet, who improved the opportunity 
by appealing to the people to take part with France and against Great Britain. 
To restore matters, as far as possible, to a better position, Washington had 
sent out Charles C. Pinckney as minister to Prance, m the place of Monroe 
(^ptember). 

The partira— northern and southern, federalist and republican, anti- 
French and French — ^that racked the nation were never st> much agitated. 
Newspapers, especially those published at Philadelphia, carried the hostile 
noto from congress to the nation, and echoed them back to congress. It 
is difficult, without ha'ving room for extracts, to convey any idea of the ■viru- 
lence of political writing at the time. Both the administration and its head 
were objects of the fiercest assault. Washington ■wrote ■with natural mdigna- 
tion of the abuse which he, "no party man,” as he truly called himself, had 
received, “and that, too, in such exa^erated and indecent terms as could 
steely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket.” ^ It was amidst these outrages that Washington sent forth 
his farewell address to the people of the Uruted States (September 17 th, 
1796). Soon afterwards congress came toother, and showed that many 
of its members were ■violent against the retiring president. On the projiosal 
of an addre^ of gra.teful acknowledgments from the house of representatives, 
a man from Washington’s own state, William B. Giles, of vir^ia, took 
exception to the more expressive passages. The same attitude was taken 
by a conaderable number, and amongst them Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 

[* Foiged letters puiportiiig to show Wadim^n’s dedre to abandoa the revolutionary 
stnig^e were published, he was accused of drawing>more than his salary; hints of the pro- 
priety of a guillotine for his benefit b^an to appear; some spoke of him as the “stepfather 
of 1^ country.” The attacks embittered the close of his term of service, he declared, m a 
(^inet-s^ting m 1703, that “he had never repented but once the having slipped the moment 
of resignutt his office, and that was every moment since” Indeed, the most impleasant 
TOrtions of Jefferson’s Am those m whicb, with an air of psychological dissection, he 
details the storms of passion into which the president was hurried by the newspaper attacks 
upon him These attacks, however, came from a very small fraction of the politicians, the 
people never wavered in their devotion to the president, and his election would have been 
unanimous in 1706, as m 1780 and 1792,' if he had been willing to serve. — Ambxaudbk JoHir- 
spiiMlim] 
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nessee. “ilthongh he is soon to become a private dtizen,” -wrote Wadi- 
ington of himself (January, 1797), “his opinions are to be knocked do-wn, 
and his character reduced as low as they are capable of sinking it.” 

If Washmgton could thus excite animosity and wrong, what must it have 
been with ordinary men? The country seemed unwilling to be pacified, 
unwilling to be saved 

Washington retired. He had done even greatef things at the head of 
the government than he had done at the head of the army. But it was beyond 
his power to change the character of the nation. He left it as he found it 
— diidded and impassioned. Yet he left it as he had not found it — ^with a 
constitution in operation, -with principles and -with laws in action — on the 
road to mcrease and to maturity. 

At the close of the century which he adorned Washington died (Dec^- 
ber 14th, 1799). His retirement, to which he had looked forward so long- 
ingly, had been disturbed. He had been greatly occupied -with the organisar 
tion of the proirisional army, of wMch he had been appointed chief — last 
of his many services to his country. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time; himself inclined to the support of federali^ 
principles, he had be^ to some degree drawn into the whirl of political move- 
ments. Perhaps it -was not too soon for his peace or for his fame that he 
was taken away. Beside his grave his countrymen stood united for an instant, 
then returned to their divisions and their strifes. His memory contmued 
to plead, and not unavailingly, for love of eouiitry and of eouatrymen./ 

V.VBIOUS ESTHUATES OP WASHINGTON 

It has been our custom to give varying characterisations of great historical 
characters. Among these Washington stands in the front rank as patriot, 
soldier, statesman, and man. In none of these qualities is he exceeded in 
history; in the punty of his lifelong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. 
On these points, aside from certain contemporary attacks of faction, there 
is no divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. 
only point of dispute is his rank as a general. His soldierriiip is not questioned 
nor his abilities as a tactician and man of resource and courage in action. 
It is as a strategist that he has been criticised — and also eulogised. We have 
previously quoted some animadversions on his battle plans. We can only 
emphasise the fact that, after all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not accept defeat, and that he won what he fought for, and left it as h^ montt- 
ment He was undoubtedly no epoch-making general, but as a man of honour, 
a lover and benefactor of his kmd, a man whose works live after him in 
increasmg glory, he makes such self-maniacs as Alexander, Caesar, and Napo- 
leon dwinme into insignificance or loom up only as monstrosities. Alexander 
left an empire' of chaos; Caesar, assassinated by his o-wn friends, marked 
the end of a republic ; Napoleon left France smaller than he found it. In^ed, 
the very republic which gave birth to Napoleon and which he overthrew only 
for a few years — ^that very republic was largely the result of Washington’s 
successes and his ideals. 

We shall ^ve only foreign estimates : British, German, and French. The 
American opimon need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approach to the apotheosis of deification as a nation can ever make, and it 
finds its summing-up in the phrase, “The Father of his Country.” He is 
the standard by which all other statesmen and patriots are tested — and 
found wanting.** 
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* Lord Brougham 

Tte relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experience 
when, turning from the contemplation of such a character [Napoleon I], his 
eye rests upon the meatest man of our own or of any age ! It will be the duty 
of the historian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of commemoratmg 
this illustrious man ; and until time shall be no more mil a test of the progress 
which our race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived from liie veneration 
pmd to the immortal name of Washington.// 

The Earl of Stanhope 

In the mind of Wadiington punctuality and preciaon did not, as we often 
find them, turn in any degree to selfishness. Nor yet was his constant regu- 
larity of habits attended by undue formality of manner. In one of his most 
private letters there appears given incidentally, and as it were by chance, 
a golden rule upon that subject : “ As to the gentlemen you mraition, I cannot 
charge myself with incivility, or —what in my opinion is tantamount — cere- 
monious civility.” In figure Washington was strongly built and tall (above 
six feet high), in countenance grave, unimpassioned, and benign. An inborn 
worth, an unaffected dignity, beamed forth in every look as m every word 
and deed. No man, whelher friend or enemy, ever viewed without respect 
the noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence in him of every 
artidce and every affectation. 

Mark how brightly the first forbearance of Washington combines with his 
subsequent determination; how he who had been slow to come forward 
was magnanimous in persevering. When defeat had overtaken the American 
army, when subjugation by the Bntish rose m view, when not a few of the 
earliest declaimers against England were, more or less pnvately, seeking 
to make terms for themselves, and fitting their own necks to the yoke, the 
high spirit of Wadiington never for a moment quailed ; he repeatedly declared 
that if the colonies were finally overpowered he was resolved to quit them 
forever, and, assembling as many people as would follow, go and establish 
an independent state in the West, on the rivers Mississippi and Missouri. 
There is a lofty saying which the Spaniards of old were wont to engrave on 
their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness mi^t have adorned 
the sword of Washington: "Never draw me without reason; never sheath 
me without honour ! ” 

Nor was Washington in any measure open to the same reproach as the 
ancient Romans, or some of his own countrymen at present — ^that while 
eager for freedom themselves they would nvet the chains of their slave. To 
him at least could never be applied Doctor Johnson's taunting words: “How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?” 
The views of Washin^on on this great question are best shown at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, and at a period of calm deliberation, in one of his 
letters to La Fayette: “Your, late jiurehase of an estate in Cayenne with a 
■view of emancipating the slaves on it is a generous and noble proof of your 
humanity. Would to God a like spint might diffuse itself generally into 
the minds of the people of this country •” 

There was certainly no period in his career when he would not have joy- 
fully exchanged — had his high sense of duty allowed him — ^the cares of pub- 
lic for the ease of private life. And this wish for retirement, strong and sm- 
oere as it ■was in Washington, seems the more r^narkable since it was nob 
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with, him, as with so many other great men, prompted in any degree by the 
love of literature. He was not like CScero, when shiinkmg in amright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond r^ret 
to the wellnstored hbraiy of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was not like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an ungrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 
for all time to come his immortal history. Neither reading nor writing 
as such had any charms for Washington. But he was zealously devoted 
to the earliest and most needful of all the toils of man — he loved to be a 
feeder of flocks and a tiller of the ground. 

It has been justly remarked that of General Washington there are fewer 
anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any other great man on record. There were 
none of those checkered hues, none of those warring emotions, in which 
biography delights. There was no contrast of lights and shades, no flickering 
of the flame; it was a mild light that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered 
and warmed. His contemporaries or his close observers, as Jefferson* and 
Gallatin,^ assert that he had naturally strong passions, but had attained 
complete mastery over them. In self-control, mdeed, he has never been 
surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasions, and on strong provocation, 
there was wrung from him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled 
by the dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he deliberated slowly; 
nor could any urgency or peril move him from his serene composure, his 
calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and truth were also ever present in 
his mind. 

Not a single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career when 
he was impelled by any but an upright motive, or endeavoured to attain an 
object by any but worthy means. Such are some of the high qualities which 
have justly earned for General Washington the admiration even of the coun- 
try he opposed, and not merely the admiration but the gratitude and affection 
of his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, when its toils 
were over and its earthly course had been run, was offered the unanimous 
homage of the assembled congress, all clad in deep mourning for their common 
loss, as to “the man first in war, first in peace, and fet m the hearts of his 
fellow citizens ” At this day in the United States the reverence for his 
character is, as it should be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with 
nearly all En^ish statesmen, to one party, one province, or one creed. Such 
reverence for Washmgton is felt even by those who wander farthest from the 
paths jn which he trod. Thus may it be said of this most virtuous man 
what in days of old was said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart 
•most widely from her precepts still keep holy and bow down to her name.? 


John Richard Green 

No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life. His silence 
and the serene calmness of his temper spoke of a perfect self-mastery; but 
there was little in his outer beanng to reveal the grandeur of soul which lifts 
^ figure, with all the simple majesty of an ancient stetue, out of the smaller 
passions, the meaner impulses of the world around him. It was only as the 
weary fight went on that the colonists learned little by little the greatness 
of their leader, his clear judgment, his heroic endurance, his silence under 
cflflBculties, his calmness in the hour of danger or defeat, the patience with 
wMoh he waited, the quickness and hardness with which he struck, the lofty 
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and serene sen^ of duty that never swerved from its ta^ through resent- 
ment or jealousy, that never through war or peace felt the touch of a meaner 
ambition, that mew no aim save that of guarding the freedom of his fellow 
countrymen, and no personal longir^ save mat of returning to his own fireside 
when their freedom was secured. It was almost unconsciously that men 
learned to cling to Wadiington with a trust and faith such as few other men 
have won, and to r^ard him with a reverence which still hushes us in presence 
of his memory.2 


Sir ArchtbaM Ahson 

Modem history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible m resolutbn, firm m conduct, incorruptible in integrity, he brought 
-to the helm of a victorious republic the simplicity and innocence of mral 
.life; he was forced into fatness by circumstances rather than led into it by 
inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs 
'ajjid the perseverance of his character than by any extraordinary genius for the 
art of wars A soldier from necessity and patriotisn rather than di^osition, 
he was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the indepen- 
dence of his country was secured; and bequeathed to his countrymen an 
addiess on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions of 
uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was modest, without 
diffidence; sensible to the voice of fame, without vanity; independent and dig- 
nified, without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to hberty, but not to 
licentiousness — not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from her British descent. Accordmgly, after hav- 
ing signalised his life by successful resistance to English oppression, he closed 
it Dy the warmest advice to cultivate the friendship of Great Bntain, and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclu- 
rion of a treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its emancipated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambi- 
tion; a Sulla without his crimes; and, after having raised his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career by a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people had bestowed. 

If it is the hipest glory of England to have given birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a man, and if she cannot number him among 
those who have extended her provinces or augmented her dommions, she 
may at least feel a legitimate pnde in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with herself, and indulge 
with ^tisfaction in the reflection that that vast empu^ which neither the 
ambition of Louis XIV nor the power of Napoleon could dismember received 
its first shock from the courage which she had communicated to her own 
offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other states, 
real liberty has arisen in that nation alone which inherited in its vems the 
genume principles of Bntish freedom.^ 


Henri Martin 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth-act of a society the most 
untrammeUed and soon to be the v^test that the world has ever known. 
In the union of I^t^tant Christianity with eighteenth-century philosophy 
lay the germ of this gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be 
its defenders and its guides during its early years, and each was the particular 
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repre^tative of one of its parent sources: Wadiington, of tradition, but 
tradition transformed, and of progressive I^testantism enlightened and tol- 
erant; Fr ank lin, type of the age, of the movement of Locke and Eousseau— 
philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element. 

Wadiii^ton diook off ill-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though he lacked the artistic and 
poetic Sian that marked Epaminondas and all the Greeks. As Thdodoip 
Fabas « has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose grandeur 
does not at first stnke the eye, precisely because of the perfect harmony of 
their proportion and because no one feature ^izes the attention. “The 
sanest of great men,” he was the very personification of the most rationalist 
of peoples, and his “august good sense,” to use the happy expression of 
Eug&ne Pelletan,* was nothing but the distinctively Anglo American quality 
exmted to the sublime. 

During this time Franklin, America’s other glory, had quitted his countiy 
the better to serve her. After having chang^ the immortal DeclaraticHi, 
he had gone to obtain the French alliance, ^e United States had made 
admirable choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; 
enlightened and uplifted in opinion by Diderot; not Protestant, like the 
majority, but deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and 
Rousseau; a physicist of the first order in that century; passionately devoted 
to the naturm sciences, simple in dress and manners like Jean Jacques and 
his heroes, and yet the most spiritual and refined of men ; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and elasticity ; at one and the same time a man of antiquity 
in certain phases and the most modem product of his day; redeeming Hs 
lack of idedity by the excellent moral equilibrium which he possessed in com- 
mon with Washington, though in a degree at once wider, more comprehensive, 
and less severe — ^it was natural that he diould appeal to France in all his 
sentiments, in all his ideas. He conquered the learned by the good sraise of 
his genius; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his r6le; the frivolous 
by the originality of his position and his physiognomy. 'At the end of but 
a few days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and Philadelphia.^ 

Charles von Rotteck 

America had placed herself between magnificence and ruin in 1776. In 
this position, in which .such a great destmy was involved, die needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. And die found him, put him at her 
head^ and showed herself worthy of him. With newly levied soldiers, hardly 
provided with suitable arms, generally without experience and discipline, 
he undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-equipped 
troops of the world, under able generals, and aided by all the resources 
with which it was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afflicted by 
great want of money, was often unable to furnish his troops with proviaons, 
still oftener unable to pay them, in constant danger of lodng all with one blow, 
also not seldom persecuted by misfortune, in a situation almost desjp^te, 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 
and at smtable times ardent and heroically bold, but never radi, never intori- 
cated by success. But in order that no species of glory might not be Ids, 
he C 9 mbined, as the most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the 
statesman with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As long as civilisar 
tion and humanity have an empire or a place on earth, as long as the ideas 
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of freedom and fatherland retam a worth and historical recollections live 
among men, so long will Washington’s name stand resplendent in the temple 
of glory.® 

Friedrich von Rmmer 

Few men who have earned for themselves a celebrated name in the history 
of the world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant S3?mmet]^ of all the 
qualities calculated to render himself and others happy, as Washington , and 
it has been very appropriately observed that, like the masterpieces of ancient 
art, he must be the more admired in the a^regate the more closely he is 
examined in detail His soul was elevated above party spirit, prejudice, 
self-interest, and paltry aims; he acted according to the impulses of a noble 
heart and a sound understanding, strengthened by impartial observation. 
To the greatest firmness he united the mildness and patience equally neces- 
sary in the then state of affairs; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment; and the power intrusted to him he never abused by 
the slightest infraction of the laws. Although it is impossible that an Ameri- 
can can ever again perform such services for his country as were then rendered 
by Washington, his noble, blameless, and ^tless image will remain a model 
and a rallying-point to all, to encourage the good and to deter the bad. How 
petty do the common race of martial heroes appear in comparison with Wash- 
ington ' 

Washington, the foimder of the great American republic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the fame wliich had been won by the 
sword, without crimes and ambition, could also be maintained m private 
life without power or outward pomp. Happier than Timoleon and Brutus, 
no dark shadows of memory flitted across the cheerful serenity of his existence. 
Washington was unanimously chosen president of the new and renovated 
republic. This second founding of the state, this call to the head of a people 
recent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and unsurpassed 
merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and maintain the con- 
stitution, form one of the brightest and most truly delightful pictures in 
modem history. The admiration with which Washington was regarded by 
all civilised nations diowed him to be one of the few among mankmd to 
whom is ^ven an immortality more durable than brass or marble, and whose 
spotless and beneficent memory is cherished to the latest posterity.® 

PHBSIDBNCT OP ADAMS; WAR WITH PRANCE; “x.Y. Z.” 

During the closmg months of Washington's administration the first great 
struggle among the people of the United States for ascendency between 
the federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom the nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private life. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must be made 
in November following. Activity the most extraordinary appeared among 
politicians in every part of the Union. The federalists nominated John 
Adams for the high office of chief magistrate, and the republicans nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for the same. The contest was fierce, and party spirit, 
then in its youthful vigour, was implacable. The result was a victory for 
both parties — ^Adams being elected presidrait, and Jefferson, haviM the 
next highest number of votes, vice-president. On March 4th, 17^, Wash- 
ington retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the second president 
oi the United States.* 
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The contrast between the a^inistration of Washington and the admin-’ 
istrations of his successors is as wide as that between a nation and a party. 
He was the head of the nation; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
as of the nation. It was what foreign powers were doing, rather than what 
the United States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
the fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retirement of Washmgton./ 

Chief amongst the combatants in Europe and the aggressors against America 
were Great Bntain and France. For the moment the relations with France 
occupied the foreground. Charles C. Pinckney, accredited by Washington 
to negotiate with the French gDvemment, was refused an audience at Paris; 
and not only that, but was ordered to depart the French territory (December, 
1796-February, 1797). Notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the rapidly 
following decrees against American ships and American crews, President 
Adams sent out a new mission, consistmg of Pmckney, John Marsh a ll, and 
Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructions, which, however, availed nothing. 
Pinckney and Mardiall, incensed by the intrigue as well as the insolence 
of which they were the objects (October, 1797-April, 1798), i^ook off the 
dust of France from their feet, being followed in a few months by Gerry, 
who had undertaken to do alone what he had not been able to do with his 
colleagues./ 

A. B. Hart thus describes the mission : “ It was nearly a year before news 
of the result was received. On April 2nd, 1798, the president communicated 
the despatches revealing the so-called ‘X. Y. Z. affair.’ It appeared that 
the envoys, on reaching Paris in October, 1797, had been denied an ofllcial 
intervie\^ but that three persons, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., had approached them with vague suggestions of loans and 
advances; these were finally cr37stallised into a demand for £50,000 ’for the 
pockets of the Directory.’ The despatch described one conversation : ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said X , ‘you do not speak to the point. It is money. It is expected 
that you will offer money.’ We said that we had spoken to that point very 
explicitly, that we had given an answer. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘you have not. 
What is your answer?’ We replied, ‘It is No, no, no; not a sixpence.’ The 
president concluded with a rihgmg paragraph which summed up the indigna- 
tion of the Amencan people at Bus msult. ‘ I will never send another minister 
to France without assurances that he will be received, respected, and honoured 
as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation.’ 
The republican opposition in congress was overwhelmed and almost alenced. 
For the first and last time in his administration Adams found himself popu- 
lar. There was built up a compact federal majority. It proceeded delib^- 
ately to destroy its own party.” & 

The president leaned to the side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
war, but he recommended congress to put the country in a state of defence 
(March, 1798). The recommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leaders. According to Vice-President Jefferson, indeed, the president was 
aimmg at a dissolution of the Union or at the establishment of a monarchical 
government. But the federalists upheld the president, and carried a senes 
of measures providing for the organisation of a proviaonal army, as well as 
of a naval department, by which the existing navy mi^t be more efiiciently 
managed (May). Orders were issued directing the national drips to seize 
all armed vessels engaged in hostile acts agamst American shipping, while 
merchantmen were authorised to arm themselves and capture their assail- 
ants upon the seas. But to prevent hostilities, as far as possible, commercial 
intercourse with France and her colonies was formally prohibited in June. 
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,3ocan, after, Wa^ngtoo was appointed to the command of the provifflonal 
anny. The United States were fairljr in arms. 

War followed at sea. No declaration was made; the most that was done 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the pur- 
pose of capturing any armed ships of the French, whether participating 
or not in hostilities. The seas were at once overrun with American ships, 
by which the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No 
actiM engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
bjs^nning of the followmg year, when Commander Truxton, in the Constella- 
forced the French frigate Ulnsurgente to strike (February, 1799). Hos- 
tilities were continued chiefly by privateers, the profits to whose owners 
the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party by whom 
‘it was favoured. “A glorious and triumphant war it was'” exclaimed 
'Adams in after years ‘T3ie proud pavilion of France was humiliated.” 


. ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS, KENTUCEY RESOLUTIONS, AND ITOLLIEIOATION 

But against the deeds of battle must be set the measures of government. 
These alone diow the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that were procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were passed. The first authorised the president 
to banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United States. This 
was more of a party manceuvre than appears on the face of it, inasmuch as 
many of the most arfent ^ints of the republicans, especially the democratic 
republicans, were aliens The Sedition Act denoimced fine and imprisonment 
lUpon all conspiracies, and even all publications, “with intent to excite any 
pplawful combination for opposhig or resisting any law of the United States, 
Qi;'any lawful act of the president.” Both these acts, however, were to be 
but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, the Sedition until 
M^ch 4th, 1^1, the end of Adams’ admmistration. It was at midsummer 
that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to enact these urgent laws 
(Jun^July, 1798). The Alien Act was never put in operation. But the 
Sedition Act was agam and again enforced, and ahnost if not altogether 
invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the nation was 
strainmg itself too far. 

So thought the party opposing the admmistration and the war. Strongest 
in the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet 
to their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. The legislature of Kentucky, 
in resolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson, declared the Alien and Seition laws “not law, but altogether 
void and of no force” November, 1798). The note thus sounded was taken 
up in the Vii^nia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi- 
son, declared Uie obnoxious laws “palpable and alajming iniractions of the 
constitution.” Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were stronger still. Jefferson had writtem, “Where powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification of the act is the right 
remedy, and every_ state has a natural right, in cases not within the com- 
pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority ^1 assumptions of 

S er by others within their limits.” Madison had made his resolutions 
are the acts in question “null, void, and of no force or effect.” But it 
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was an early day for nullification; and neither Kentucky nor Vu^nia went 
the length prescribed for them. They went far enou^, as has been seen, 
to excite very general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
the centre and che north, where le^lature after legislature came out with 
strong and denunciatory denials of the right of any state to sit in judgment 
upon the national government. 

Thmgs were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of their passions, when the president nominated a mmister to France 
in the person of William Vans Murray, to whom he afterwards joined Oliver . 
Ellsworth, then chief justice, and William R. Davie, as colleagues (February, 
1799). They were to insist upon redress for the decrees and the captures 
of the Frendb; yet, unless received on their arrival at Paris, they were not 
to linger, but to demand their passports and abandon the mission, ha afl 
this, one finds it difficult to detect anything unworthy of the nation. But 
the din upon the nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the more 
active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom were the principal memb^s 
of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott, cried out against 
the treachery of the president. It was treachery against their party rathear 
than against their country, even in their own eyes; but they were blinded 
by the political animority that dazzled and bewildered almost all around 
them, The president himself was suspected of urging the mission, in some 
degree, out of ^ite against the federal party, by whom, or by whose extreme 
members, he considered himself badly used “The Bntish faction,” he wrote 
afterwards, “was determined to have a war with France, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton at the head of the army, and then preadent of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore treason.” “ This transaction,” he exclaimed in relar 
tion to the appointment of a new mission, “must be transmitted to posterity 
as the most dismterested, prudent, and successful conduct in my whole life 

The envoys to France reached their destinatirai in the beginning of the 
following year (1800).^ They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his government, after some difficulty, they concluded a convention, in Octoberj 
providing in part for mutual remess, but leaving many of the questions 
between the two nations for future ^ttlement. The effect was soon seen in 
claims for French spoliations. The treaty sufficed to restore peace. 


. THE MISSISSIPPI AND INDIANA TERRITORIES; THE SLAVERY QUESTION 

France was not the only foreign power with which there had been diffi- 
culties. Spain, aggrieved, as die professed herself to be, by the same Bntish 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the United States not only as an 
unimportant but as an imtrustworthy ally. The former troubles in coimection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the subject of a boundary 
between it and the United States New troubles, too, arose. Vague proj- 
ects to get possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of intrigue amongst 
the western settlers, were ascribed, and not without reason, to the Spaniards. 
Thus, on both sides there were suspicions, on botii contentions. 

The country at which Spain appeared to be aiming was rapidly oiganised 
by the United States, The Mississippi Territory was formed, including at 
first the lower part of the present Alabama and Mississippi (1798). This 
organisation excited a debate concemmg slavery, which, as the oiganian^ 

P During the summer of 1800 the seat of government was removed to the city of Wash.-* 
ington, in the District of Columbia, according to Bimilton's previous arrangement ] 
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aet provided, was not to be prohibited in the territory. Here was no sudi 
plea as had existed in the case of the territory south of the Ohio. No cession 
from a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congress. Yet but twelve 
votes were ^ven in favour of an amendment proposed by George Thacher, 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territory. 
The most that congress would agree to was to forbid the importation of 
slaves from abroad; a concession, inasmuch as the slave trade, it will be 
remembered, was still allowed by the constitution. So, for the second time, 
and this tune without its being required by terms with any state,^ the decision 
of the national government was given in favour of slavery. Let it be borne 
in mind, when we come to the controversies of later years. 

But congress took the other side likewise. The western portion of the 
Northwest Territory soon needed to be set off as the territory of Indiana, 
embracmg the present Indiana, Illinois, and Michipin (1800). There slavery 
was already prohibited. But this went against She interests of the inhah- 
itmte, as they thought, and they petitioned congress, within three and again 
within seven years after the organisation of the territory, to be allowed to 
introduce slaves amon^ them. Twice a report was made in favour of the 
petition. Reports and petitions, however, were alike fruitless. Congress 
would not authorise slavery where it had been prohibited./ 


THE PEBSIBENCT OF JEPFEESON; THE LOUISIANA PtlRCHASE 


Adams had been elected by the predominance of federal principles, but 
several things had occurred in his administration which had not only weakened 
his personal influence, but tended greatly to the overthrow of the federal 
party .2 

The federalists supported for the approaching election Adams and General 
Thomas Pinokney, the democratic party Thomas Jefferson and Colonel Aaron 
Burr. The two latter were found to have a small majority, the whole of 
the republican party having voted for them, with the intention of making 
JefferMn president tod Burr vice-president . On counting the votes, how- 
ever^ it was discovered that both were equal ; the selection, therefore, of the 
president devolved upon the house of representatives, who, voting by states, 
accordmg to the constitution, should decide between the two. Again and 
again, and yet again, the bdloting was repeated in the house, and the result 
alwa 3 rs the same; nor was it until the thirty-sixth balloting that one altered 
vote turned the scale in Jefferson’s favour. He became presi^nt, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. To guard against the recurrence of such a difficulty. 
Article XII was added to the constitution. 


. ^18 tune OTgamsed was daioied by the United States as a 

poraon of the old Flmda domm Georgia likewise dauned it as hers: and when she sur- 
rendered what was allowed to be hers, that is, the upper part of the present Alabama and 
Miss^ippi, she made it a condition that slavery should: not be prohibited ( 1802 ). 

P It was impossible to realise that there never agam would be a federalist president The 
rearons for this downM are many. However popular the French war had oeen, the 
^e neces^ by it ^ provoked g^t dissatisfaction; and m 1799 a httle insurrection, 
the so-cailed I^es Rebellion, had broken out m Pennsylvania The Sedition proseeutione 
were exce^indy unpopular. ^Hiey had governed weU; they had built up the credit of the 
country , they had t^^ a dimified and effective stand agamst the aggressions both of Enidand 
Md of France. Yet their theoiy wm of a government by leaders. Jefferson, on the other 
i^e nsM spmt of democracy It was not his protest against the over- 
^vemment of the f^eralists that made him popular, it was his assertion that the people 
at large were the b^t deppsitanes of power Jefferson had taken hold of the “great wh^ 
going uphill. He had behind him the mighty force of the popular will — B. Hart &] 
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On the election of Jefferson, all the principal offices of the government 
were transferred to the republican party; Madison was appointed to the 
department of state; the system of internal duties was abolished, together 
with several unpopular laws which were enacted during the last administration. 
A second census of the United States was taken in 1801, ^ving a population 
of 5,319,762, pre^nting an increase of 1,400,000 in ten years. During the 
same time the exports had increased from $19,000,000 to $94,000,000, and 
the revenue from $4,771,000 to $12,945,000 — a wonderful increase, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the history of the progress of nations, excepting it 
may be in some extraordi- 


nary cases, like those of 
Galifomia and Australia 
under the gold impulse. 

The right of deposit- 
ing merchandise at New 
Orleans, which had been 
granted to the citizens of 
the United States by the 
Spanish governor of Lou- 
isiana, in a late treaty, and 
which was absolutely nec- 
essary to the people of the 
Western states, was with- 
drawn this year, and caused 
a general agitation. A 
proposal was made in 
congress to take forcible 
possession of the whole 
province of Louisiana; but 
milder measures were 
adopted, and the ri^t of 
deposit was restored. In 
the year 1800 Louisiana 
had ^n secretly ceded to 
France, and Jefferson, in 
1802, opened a private cor- 
respondence with Robert 
R. Livingston, in Paris, on 
the subject of this cession. 
Ihe United States had 
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hitherto, he said, consid- 
ered France as their natural friend, but the moment die became possessed 
of New Orleans, throuA which three-eighths of the produce of the Americans 
must pass, she would become their natural enemy. The ca^ was different 
with a feeble and pacific power like Spam; but it would be impossible that 
France and the United States could continue friends when they met in so 
irritating a position ; that the moment France took possession of New Orleans, 
the United States must ally themselves with Great Britain, and, he asked, 
was it worth while for such a short-lived possession of New Orleans for 
France to transfer such a wei^t into the scale of her enemy ? He then 
artfully suggested the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas; but adds, 
and even that they would consider as no equivalent while she possessed 
Louisiana. 
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' In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over to aid Livingston in the 
Itochase of Fiorii^; but instead of the purdiaBe merely of New Orleans and 
the Ploridas, as had been planned, they were able to effect that of all Louisiana, 
equal in extent to the whole previous territory of the United States. They 
owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly renewed between 
SVance and England, when the government of Prance, convinced that the 
possesfflon of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her by the superior 
naval power of England, readily consented to make sale of it to a third power, 
and the rather, as the money was very acceptable at that time. 

For the trifling sum of $15,000,000 the United States became possessed 
of that vast extent of country embracing the present state of Louisiana, 
which was called “the territoiy of Orleans,” as well as of “the district of 
LouMana,” embracing a large tract of country extending westward to Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in 1803 ^ The 
area of the country thus ceded was upwards of one million square miles, but 
all, excepting a small proportion, occupied by the Indians, its natural pro- 
prietors Its inhabitants, chiefly French, or the descendants of - the French, 
with a few Spanish creoles, Ainerieans, English, and Germans, amounted 
to between eighty thousand and ninety thousand, including about forty 
thousand slaves. 

In 1803 an appropriation was made by congress for defra 3 rag the expenses 
of an exploring party across the continent to the Pacific This was a scheme 
which tibie president had much at heart, and under his auspices it was earned 
out; Captain Meriwether Lewis being at the head of the expedition, while 
second in command was Captain Jonathan Clark, brother of George Rogers 
Clark, and under them twenty-eight well-selected individuals, with an escort 
of Mandan Indians. The expedition set out on May 14th, 1804, Smee 1801 
war had existed between the United States and Tnpoli.y 


WAR WITH TRIPOLI 

In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the emperor of Morocco, he appeared before Tnpoli with most of 
his squadron. The frigate PhUaaelphm, under Captam Bainbridge, bemg 
sent into the harbour to reconnoitre, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to the Tnpolitans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. 

Early in February of the following year. Lieutenant Decatur, under the 
cover of evening, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having 
on board but seventy-six men, with the desi^ of destrosnng the Ph'daddpkw, 
which was then moored near the castle, with a strong Tripohtan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, who imderstood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc- 
ceeded in bringing his vessel in contact with the PMadelpJda, when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a few minutes kmed twenty of the 
Tnpolitans and drove the rest into the sea. Under a heavy cannonade 
from the surroundmg vessels and batteries, the PkUaddplm wsts set on fire, 
and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; when Decatur and 

P Jefterson came into power as & stickler for a limited government, confined chiefly to 
forei^ and commercial affairs He now entered upon the most brilliant episode of his admin- 
istration — ^the annexation of Louisiana; and that transaction was. earned out and defended 
g>on ]grecisely the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned. — ^A.' B, 
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his gallant crew succeeded iu getting out of the harbour without the loss of 
a single man. During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedly bombarded 
by me American squadron, under Commodore PieblCj and a severe action 
occurred with the Tripohtan gunboats, which resulted in the capture of sev- 
eral, with httle loK to the Americans. 

At the time of Commodore Preble’s expedition to the Mediterranean, 
Hamet, the legitimate sovereign of Tripoli, was an exile, having been deprived 
of his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, the Amen'- 
can consul at Tunis, concocted with Hamet an expedition against the reigning 
sovereign, and obtained from the government of the United States permission 
to undertake it. With about seventy men from the American squadron, ^ 
together with the followers of Hamet and some Egyptian troops, Eaton ana ' 
Etomet set out from Alexandria towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand miles 
across a desert country. After two successful engagements had occurred 
willi the Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw offered terms of peace, which, 
being considered much more favourable than had before been offered, were 
accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of government. * 

Six^ thousand dollars were ^ven as a ransom for the unfortunate Ameri- 
can prisoners, together with an a^ement to withdraw all support from 
Hamet. 

In Juljr, 1804, Alexander Hamilton, the present head of the federalist 
party, fell in a duel fought with the viee-pieriaent, Aaron Burr, who, ha,ving 
lost the confidence of the republicans, and despairing of re-election either 
as president or vice-president, had offered himself as candidate for the ofl5ce 
of governor of New York. He was not elected, and attributing his unsuc- 
cess to the influence of Hamilton with his party, sent him a challenge, and 
Hamilton’s death was the result. [Hamilton had simply fired into the air. 
So great was the popular desire to l 3 mch Burr that he was forced to go into 
badmg for a time.] 

This autumn closed Jefferson’s first preridential term, and the general 
prospmity which prevailed gained for him the national favour. Summing 
up in short the events of his administration, we find that, by a steady course 
of economy, although he had conaderably reduced the taxes, the public debt 
was lessened by $12,000,000, the area of the United States about doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Spam averted, the Tripohtans 
were chastised, and a laige and valuable tract of Indian land was acquired. 
Jefferson was re-elected president, and George Clinton, late governor of New 
York, vice-president. V 


jestbeson’s second teem; aaeon buee’s conspieact 

The new state of Ohio was already admitted to the Union (November 29th, 
1802). New territories — Michigan (1805) and Illinois (1809) — were subse- 
quently formed from out of the Indiana Territory. Hie agns of expaamion 
were written everywhere, but nowhere so strikingly as along the western 
plains. There they were such as to kindle projects of a new empire. Aaron 
Burr, vice-president during Jefferson’s first term, but displaced in the second 
term by George Clinton (1805) — branded, too, with the recent murder iff 
Alexander Bfemilton in a duel — was generally avoided amongst Ins old assoi- 
dates. Turning his face westward, he there drew into his net various men, 
some of position and some of obscurity, with whose aid he seems to have 
intended making himself master of the Mississippi valley, or of Mexico, one 
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or both. (1806). Whatever his schemes were, they miscarried. A handful 
only of followers were gathered round him on the banks of the Mississippi, 
a hundred miles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered himself 
to the govemnftent of the Mississippi Territory (January, 1807). Some 
months afterwards he was brought to trial for high treason before Chief- 
JiMtice Marshall, of the supreme court, with whom sat the district judge for 
"Virginia; the reason for trying Burr in that state being the fact that one of 
the places where he was charged with having organised a military expedition 
was withm the Wrginian hmits The trial, like everything else in th se days, 
was made a party question; the administration and its supporters going 
strongly against Burr, while its opponents were disposed to take his part. 
He was acquitted for want of proof ; and for the same reason he was again 
acqmtted when tried for undertaking to invade the Spanish territories. 


BKITISH AGQBESSIONS 

Frowning above all these domestic events were the aggressions 
fro'n abroad, n they sank in one direction, they seemed sure to rise the 
more threateningly in another. It was now the turn of Great Britain. Ihe 
system of impressment, though protested against by the Umted States, 
had never been renounced by Great Britain. On the contrary, it had been 
extended even to the American navy, of which the vessels were once and 
again plundered of their seamen by British men-of-war. Another subject 
on which Great Britain set herself against the claims of the United States 
was the neutral trade, of which the latter nation engrossed a large and con- 
stantly increaang share during the European wars. After various attempts 
to discourage American commerce with her enemies. Great Britain imdertook 
to put it down by condemning vessels of the United States on the ground that 
their cargoes were not neutral but belligerent property; in other words, that 
the Americans transported goods whi^ were not their own, but those of 
nations at war with Great Britain. It must be allowed that the American 
shippers played a close game^ importing merchandise only to get a neutral 
name for it, and then exporting it to the country to which it could not be 
shipped directly from its place of ori^. But the sharper the practice, 
the more of a favourite it seemed to be (1805). A cry went up from all the 
commercial towns of the United States, appealing to the government for 
protection. The government could do but little. It passed a law prohib- 
iting the importation of certain articles from Great Britain — ^the prohibition, 
however, not to take immediate effect./ 


■EHEODORE KOOSEVEM ON THE EIGHT OP SEAECH ^ 

Great Britain's doctrine was “once a subject always a subject.” On the 
other hand, the United States maintained that any foreimer, after five years' 
readence within her territory, and after having complied with certain forms, 
became one of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. Great 
Britain contended that her war-ships possessed the right of searching all 
neutral vessels for the property and persons of her foes. The United States, 
resisting this claim, asserted that “free bottoms made free goods,” and that 
consequently her ships when on the hi^ seas should not be molested on 

P E^roduced by penmssion. Oopynght, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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an:^ pretext whatever, Finalljr, Great Britain’s system of impressment, by 
which men could be forcibly seized and made to serve m her navy, no matter 
at what cost to ^emselves, was repugnant to every American idea. 

Such wide differences m the views of the two nations produced endless 
difficulties. To escape the press-gang, or for other reasons, many British sea- 
men took service under the American flag; and if they were demanded back, it 
is not likely that they or their American shipmates had much hesitation in 
swearing either that they were not British at all, or else that they had been 
naturalised as Americans. Equally probable is it that the American blockade- 
runners were guilty of a great deal of fraud and more or less thinly veiled 
perjury. But the wrongs done by the Americans were insignificant com- 
pared with those they received. Any innocent merchant vessel was liable 
to seizure at any moment, and when overhauled by a British cruiser diort 
of men was sure to be stripped of most of her crew. The British officers 
were themselves the judges as to whether a seaman ^ould be pronounced 
a native of America or of Britain, and there was no appeal from their judg- 
ment. If a captain lacked his full complanent, there was little doubt as 
to the view he would take of any man’s nationality. The wrongs inflicted 
on our seafaijng countrymen by their impressment into foreign ships formed 
the main cause of the war. 

There were still other grievances which are thus presented by the British 
Admiral Cochrane: “Our treatment of its (America’s) citizens was scarcely' 
in accordance with the national privileges to which the young republic had 
become entitled. There were no doubt many individuals among the Ameri- 
can people who, caring little for the federal government, considered it more 
profitable to break than to keep the laws of nations by aiding and supportmg 
our enemy (France), and it was against such that the efforts of the squad- 
ron had chiefly been directed; but the way the object was carried out was 
scarcely less an infraction of those national laws which we were professedly 
enforcmg. The practice of taking Engli^ (and American) seamen out of 
American ships without regard to the safety of navigating them when thus 
deprived of their hands has been already mentioned. To this may be added 
the detention of vessels against which nothing contrary to international 
neutrality could be established, whereby their caigoes became damaged; 
the compelling them, on suspicions only, to proceed to ports other than tnose 
to which they were destined; and generally treating them as thou^ they 
were engaged m contraband trade.” 

The prmciples for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
universally accepted, and those so tenaciously maintained by Great Britain 
find no advocates in the civilised world. That England herself was after- 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
inffignation when Commodore Wilkes, in the exercise of the right of search 
for the persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause •with which the act was greeted in Amenca proves 
pretty clearly another fact — ^that we had warred for the right, not because 
it was the ri^t, but because it agreed with our self-interest to do 


AN AMBEICAN WAR-SHlP SEAECHBD 

In April, 1806, a mission, consisting of James Monroe and William Pink- 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the (firouted 
points should be included. But the mission proved a total failure. In the 
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■first place, the envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of impress- 
ment, and ne^ to none on that of the neutral trade. In the next place, 
the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding these omissions, was at once 
rejected by President Jefferson, without even a reference to the senate (March, 
1807). Tne tumult of party that ensued was immense. The president was 
charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as with 
violatir^ the plainest provisions of the constitution. Was it he alone who 
held the treaty-making power — he, too, the republican, who had msisted 
upon restrainii]^ the powers of the executive? But loomng back upon the 
action of Jefferson, we see little in it to have provoked such outcries. He sent 
envoys to form a new treaty ; they had merely reformed an old one. It mi^t 
be radi- to sacrifice the advantages which they had gained; but might it not 
be' Imommious to surrender the claims which they had passM by ? 

- 'B the imtion needed to be convmced of the necessity of some definite 
lunderstmding with Great Britain on the subjects omitted in the rejected 
t#eaty, it soon had an opportunity. The United States frigate Chesapeake, 
sailing from Hampton Roads, was haded off the capes of Chesapeake Bay, 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigate Leopard, the captain of which demanded 
to search the Chesapeake for deserters from the service of Great Britain. 
Captain Barron, the commander of the Chesapeake, refused; whereupon 
the Leopard opened fire. As Barron and his crew were totally unprepared 
for action, they fired but a single gun, to save their honour, then, having lost 
several men, struck their fl'afe. The British commander took those of whom 
he was in search, three of the four being Americans [previously impressed 
but escaped], and left the Clussapeake to make her way back dishonoured, 
and the nation to which die belonged dishonoured likewise. 

! The poreadent issued a proclamation ordering British men-of-war from 
the waters of the United States. Instructions were sent to the envoys at 
Iiondon, directing them not merely to ^ek reparation for the wrong that 
'had been done, but to obtain the renunciation of the pretensions to a right 
of search and of impressment, from which the wrong had sprung. The British 
government recognised their responabihty by sending a special minister 
to settle the difficulty at Washington. It was four years, however, before 
the desired reparation was procured. The desired renunciation was never 
made. One can scarcely credit his eyes when he reads that the affair of the 
Chesapeake was made a party point. But so it was. The friends of Great 
Britain, the capitalists and commercial classes, generally, murmured at the 
course of their government, as too decided, "too French,” they sometimes 
called it ; as if the slightest re^tance to Great Britain were subordination to 
France. 

The aspect of the two nations was very much changed of late years. 
Bonaparte, the consul of the French Republic, had become Napoleon, the 
emperor of the French Empire. Regarded by his enemies as a monster 
steeped in despotism and in blood, he excited abhorrence, not only for him- 
self but for his nation, ^ongst a large portion of the Americans On the 
other hand. Great Britain, formerly scouted at as the opponent of liberty, 
was now generally conadered its champion in Europe. There was but a faint 
comprehension of the prmciples involved in the stru^le between Great 
Britam and France, of the real attitude taken by the former in warring against 
the chosen sovereign of the latter, or of the remorseless ambition by which 
the one government was quite' as much actuated as the other. But there 
was still a very conaderable number in Amenca to sympatliise with France, 
if wdth either of the contending poweiB. To these men, the aggressions of 
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Great Britain were intolerable; while to the supporters of the British the 
French aggre^ons were far the more unendurable. 

Both parties had their fill. Before the attack on the Cliesajmke, the lists 
had been opened between France and England, to see not merely how much 
harm tiiey could do to each other, but how much they could inflict upon all 
allied or connected with each other. Connected with both were the Americans, 
who were now assailed by both. Great Britain led off by declaring the 
French ports, from Brest to tiie Elbe, closed to American as to all other 
shipping (May 16th, 1806). France retorted by the Berlin Decree, so called 
because issued from Prussia, prohibiting any commerce with Great Britain 
(November 21st). That power immediately forbade the coasting trade 
between one port and another in the possession of her enemies (January 7th, 
1807). Not satisfied with this, she went on, by the famous Order in Coun-r 
oil, to forbid to neutrals all trade whatsoever with France and her allies, 
except on payment of a tribute to Great Britain, each vessel to pay in pro- 
portion to its cargo (November 11th). Then followed the MUan Decree 
of Napoleon, prohibiting all trade whatsoever with Great Britain, and declar- 
ing such vessels as paid the recently demanded tribute to be lawful prizes 
to the French marine (December 17th). Such was the series of acts thunder- 
ing like broadsides against the interests of America. It transformed conunerce 
from a peaceful pursmt into a warlike one, full of peril, of lo^, of strife. 
It did more. It wounded the national honour, by attempting to prostrate 
the United States at the mercy of the European powers. 

There was but one of two courses for the Umted States to take; peace, 
or preparation for war. War itself was impossible in the unprovided state 
of the cotmtry; but to assume a defensive, and if need were to get ready 
for an offensive position, was perfectly practicable. Jefferson thou^t 
it enou^ to order an additional number of gunboats — ^very different from 
the gunboats of our time, and yet considered by the admmistration and its 
supporters to constitute a navy by themselves.^ 


JOHN T. MORSE ON JEEFEESON’S WAR POUCT ^ 

Obviously Jefferson had forgotten something of what he had once learned 
concerning the British character. It has been often said that if he had 
refrained from his prattle about peace, reason, and right, and instead thereof 
had hectored and swa^ered with a fair show of spirit at this crucial period, 
the history of the next ten years might have been changed and the War or 
1812 might never have been fought. Probably this would not have been 
rile case, and England would have fought in 1807, 1808, or 1809 as readily 
as in 1812. But, however this may be, the high-tempered course was the 
only one of any promise at all, and, had it precipitated the war by a few short 
years, at least the nation would have escaped a long and weary journey 
through a mud slough of humiliation. But it is idle to talk of what might 
have been had Jefferson acted differently. He could not act differently. 
Thou^ the people would probably have backed him in a warlike policy, 
he could not adopt it. A great statesman amid political storms, he was utterly 
helpless when the clouds of war gathered, He was as miserably out of place 
now as he had been in the govemordiip of Virgnia during the Eevolution. 
He could not bring himself to entertain any measures looking to so much 
as preparation for serious conflict. 

P Eeproduced by pennwaon. Copyright, 1898, by Houston, Mifflin & Co,] 
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A navy remained still, as it had always been, his abhorrence. His extrem- 
est step in that direction was to build gunboats. Everyone has heard of 
and nearly everyone has laughed at these playhouse flotillas, which were 
to be kept in dieds out of the sun and rain until the enemy should appear, 
and WCTe then to be carted down to the water and manned by the neighbours, 
to encounter, perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the fight at Tra- 
falgar, shattered the French navy at the Nile, and battered Copenhagen 
to ruins. It almost seemed as though the very harmlrasness of the craft 
constituted a recommendation to Jefferson. At least they were very cheap, 
and he rejoiced to reckon that nearly a dozen of them could be built for 
$100,000. So he was always advising to build more, while England, with 
all her fighting blood up, mflicted outrage after outrage upon a country 
whose ruler cheridied such singular notions of naval affau:s.<*c 


TOE3 EMHABGO REVIVES SECESSION DOCTBINES; MADISON’S PKESIDENCT 

Jefferson at last hit upon the most self-denying of plans. The aggressions 
of the European powers were directed against the commerce of America, 
the rights of owners and of crews. That these might be secured, the presi- 
dent recommended, and congress adopted, an embargo upon all United States 
vessels and upon all foreign vessels with cargoes smpped after the passage 
of the act in United States ports (December 22nd, 1807). The date shows 
that the embargo was laid before the news of the last violent decrees of France 
and Great Britam. In other words, as commerce led to injunes from foreign 
nations, commerce was to be abandoned. There was also..the idea that 
the foreign nations themselves would suffer from the loss of American sup- 
plies and Amencan prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of preserv- 
ing peace, to adopt a measure at once provoking to the stranger and destruc- 
tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again enforced 
by severe and even arbitra:y statutes. The former laughed it to scorn. 
France, on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to be, 
answered by a decree of Napoleon’s from Bayonne, ordering the confiscation 
of all American vessels in French ports (Apnl 17th, 1808) Great Britain 
soon after made her response, by an order prohibiting the exportation of 
American produce, whether pa 3 dng tnbute or not to the European continent 
(December 21st). So ineffective abroad, so productive of discontent at home, 
even amongst the supporters of the administration, did the embargo prove 
that it was repealed (March, 1809). 

Thus neither preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson in 1809 
gave up the conduct of affairs to his successor, Madison, who kept on the 
same course. [George Qmton was re-elected vice-president ] In place of the 
embargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Great 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the embargo, so far as the designated 
nations were concerned, but leaving free the trade with other countries. These 
successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual than that 
had been. They were reviled and violated in Amenca, they were contemned 
in Europe. The admmistration amused itself with suspending the restrictions, 
now m favour of Great Bntam (1809), and now m favour of France (1810), 
hoping to .induce those powers to reciprocate the compliment by a suspension 
of their own a^essive orders There was a show of domg so. Napoleon 
had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, ordermg the sale of more 
than a hundred American vessels as condemned pnzes (March 23rd, 1810). 
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But on the news from America, willing to involve the young nation in ho&- 
tihties with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to retract the decrees of 
which the United States complained. But he would not do so, and America, 
morti&d, but not yet enlightened, returned to her prohibitions. They were 
scoffed at by her own people. 

It is not so difficult to describe as to conceive the hue and cry, on the part 
of the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts. What- 
ever discontent, whatever nullification had been expressed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if not outrivalled, by the 
federalists gainst the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
Town-meetings, state le^latures, even the courts in some places, declared 
against the constitutionality 
and the validity of the em- 
bargo statutes. The federal- 
ists of Massachusetts were 
charged with the design of 
dissolving the Union It was 
not their intention, but their 
language had warranted its 
being imputed to them. 

Many causes were acceler- 
ating the progre^ of events 
towards war. Among these, 
the hostile position of the 
Indian tribes on the north- 
western frontier of the United 
States was one of the most 
powerful. They, too, had 
felt the pressure of Bona- 
parte’s commercial system. 

In consequence of the exclu- 
sion of their furs from the 
continental markets, the In- 
dian hunters found their 
traffic reduced to Uie lowest 
point. The rapid extension 
of settlements north of the 



Ohio was narrowmg their Jambs Masisom 

hunting-grounds and produc- (irsi-isae) 

ing a rapid diminution of 
game, and the introduction of 

whisky by the white people was spreading demoralisation, disease, and death, 
.among the Indians. These evils, combined with the known influence of 
British emissaries, finally led to open hostilities. In the spring of 1811 it 
became certain that Tecumseh, a Shawnee chief, who was crafty, intrepid, 
unscrupulous, and cruel, and who possessed the quahties of a great leader 
almost equal to those of Pontiac, was endeavouring to emulate that great 
Ottawa by confederating the tribes of the Northwest in a war against the 
people of the United States. Those over whom he and his twm-brother, the 
Prophet, exercised the greatest control, were the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyan- 
dots, Miami, &ckapoos, Winnebagos, and Qiippewas. Durmg the sumnaer 
the frontier settlers became so alarmed by the continual military and religious 
exercises of the savages that General Harrison, then governor of the Indiana 
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T^nitory, marclwd with a considerable force towards the town of the Prophet, 
aitnatied at the junction of the Tippecanoe and Waba^ rivers, in the upper 
part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Prophet appeared and proposed 
a conference, but Harrison, suspectiog treachery, caused his soldiers to sleep 
on their arms that night (November 6th, 1811). At four o’clock the next 
morning the savages fell upon the American camp, but after a bloody battle 
until dawn the Indians were repulsed. The battle of Tippecanoe was one 
of the most desmrate ever fou^t with the Indians, and the loss was heavy 
on both sides. Tecumseh was not present on this occasion, and it is said the 
Pro^et took no part in the engagement. 

Tliese events, so evidently the work of British interference, around 
the spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire West, and in the Middle 
and Southern states, there was a desire for war. Yet the administration 
fully appreciate the deep responsibility involved in such a step; and having 
almost the entire body of the New Engird people in opposition, the presi- 
dent and Ms friends heritated. The British orders in council continued to 
be rigorously enforced; insult after insult was offered to the American flag; 
and tile Brititii press insolently boasted that the United States “could not 
be kicked into a war.”_ Forbearance was no longer a virtue.® 

In March, 1811, Pintoey, the American minister, was suddenly recalled 
from London; and, British ships bemg stationed before the principal harbours 
of the United States for the purpose of enforcing the BritiSi autWrity, open 
acts of hostility took place in May of the same year. The British frigate 
Gimribre, exerciang the assumed right of search, carried off three or four 
natives of the states from some American vessels, whereupon orders came 
down from Washington to Commodore Rodgers to pursue the British ship 
and demand Iheir own men. Rodgers sail^ from the Chesapeake on the 
12th of May, in the frigate President, and, not meeting wih the offending 
Guerriisre, fell in with a smaller vessel, the I/iMle BeU, towards evening of the 
16th of May. Hie Presi^nt was a large ship, the LiMe BeU a small one; 
the Preside hailed, and in return, the Americans declared, a shot was fired. 
The British, on the other hand, declared that the President fired first; how- 
ever that mi^t be, a severe engagement took place, the guns of the Little 
BeU were silenced, and thirty-two of her men killed and wounded. Through 
the night the two ships lay at a little distance from each other to repair their 
damages, the Biitidi ^p being almost disabled V 

It was plain that war was becomiM popular in the United States. As 
for that, it had always been so ; when W^hington opposed it, he was abused; 
when Adams favoured it, he was extolled; when Jefferson avoided it, he 
ri^ed ev^ his immense influence over the( nation, ingress now took up 
the question, and voted one measure after another, preparatory to hostili- 
ties with Great Britain (December-March, 1812). The president hesitated. 
He was no war leader by nature or by principle; the only tendency in that 
direction came to him from party motives. His party, or at any rate the 
more active portion of it, was all for arms: when he doubted, they urged; 
when he inclined to draw back, they drove him forward. It Ireing the timft 
when the co^essionM caucus was about to nominate for the prmdency, 
Madison received the intunation that if he was a candidate for re-election he 
must come out for w^. Whether it was to force or to his own free will tligt. 
he 3 delded, he did yield, and sent a message to congress, recommendmg an 
embargo of sixty days. Congress received it, according to its intention, as 
a preliminary to war, and voted it, though far from unanimously, for ninety 
days (April 4th, 1812)./ ; o', 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DISCREPANCIBS 

The Englidi historians have, as a class, little disagreement •with the Ameri- 
can upon the justice and the conduct of the War of Independence. Ttey 
accept it as indirectly redoimding to their own real benefit, and their pages 
glow ■with praise of Washington and other patriots. But in the accounts of 
what has been called “ the second War of Independence ” there is such funda- 
mental discrepancy between the historians of tne two countries that it seems 
hardly possible they are treating the same conflict. To the Americans the 
War of 1812 was a combat in which they had no choice; they were goaded 
into the stru^le for very eidstence. The English hi^rian remfflnbers only 
the stupendous threat of Napoleon to convert all Europe into one empire; 
he remembers the overwhelming success of this personified amlntion, up 
to the point where England alone offered up reastance; he ^members tfe 
life-and-death stru^le of his country. And when he thinks of the United 
States at all, he can only remember that at this crisis of British existence 
the United States turned against its own mother country, and threw its armiep 
and its ships into the scale on Napoleon’s ride. 

This very natural feeling colours the whole attitude of the British historians 
and renders them untrustworthy. Unfortunately, most of the American 
historians are equally unreliable; largely, no doubt, because ttie humilia- 
tions of the war were such that it was for many years aifficult for an historian 
to resist the temptation to make as respectable a picture as possible, even 
if the cold facts had to be somewhat coloured. An exception, however, may 
be made of their accounts of the warfare on the sea, where some of tke moi^ 
notable naval engagements in the world’s history took place, and in which 
the superiority of the American seamen was beyond question. 

As to the justification of the war there can hardly be any doubt, unless 
it be based on a theory that the people who had so long postponed their duties 
to command self-respect, and had endured unflinchingly such insolent over- 
riding of the la-ws of common decency, had lost every right of resistance. 
Some historians maintain that America’s real injustice lay not in the declara- 
tion of war, but in its declaration against England, it being maintained that 
it should have been declared either against France alone, or against both Eng- 
land and France, and under no circumstances against England alone. But 
this theory has little practical basis; for, as events proved, the United States 
was hardly capable of maintaining war ^inst En^and alone, to say nothing 
of brin^g upon its shoulders the united wei^t of England and France; 
in the second place, England was the ancient enemy of the United Stat^ 
and France had saved its veiy existence; in the third place, since the Britirih 
na-vy ruled the- seas, the British were far the greater sinners against the 
digmty and commerce of the United States. 

Fm^hermore, it is well to remember that the strug^e between Napoleon 
and Great Britain was not by any means a stru^le between a riithless oppr^sdr 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clean of oppression. All around 
the world there were e'ridences pf British land-hui^r._ The United States 
had cause enough to declare •war against both countries; but such an adt 
would have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wage a successful com- 
bat against both, it was only reasonable that it should choose for an ad^yersary 
the nation which had done it much the greater injury. The true disgrace 
of the United States lay in the fact that it had been so long declaring war, 
, and that it waged the ineidtable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly.® 
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BEGINNING OF THE WAK OP 1812; INTEENAIj FACTIONS 


Thje bill declarmi war between the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland and their dependencies, and the United States of America and 
their territories, was accompanied by a report, setting forth the causes that 
impelled to war, of which the following is a summary : 


(X) For impressing American citizens, wl^e sailing on the seas, the highway of nations, drag- 

« hem on board their ships of war, and forcing them to serve against nations m amity with 
nited States; and even to participate m aggressions on the rights of their fellow citizens 
when met on the high seas 

(2) Violating the nghtgi and peace of our coasts and harbours, harasdng our departmg com- 
merce, and wantonly spilling American blood, within our temtoii^ mnsdiction. 

(3) Plundering our commerce on every sea, under pretended olockades, not of harbours, 
ports, or places invested by adequate force, but of extended coasts, without the application of 
neets to render them legal, and enforcmg them from the date of their proclamation, thereby 
giving them virtually retrospective effect. 

Committing numberless spoliations on our ships and commerce, tmder her orders in 
council of various dates. 

(5) Employing secret agents mthm the United States, with a view to subvert our govern- 
ment and dismember our union. 

(6) Encoura^g the Indian tribes to make war on the people of the Umted States. 


The bill, reported by the committee of foreign, relations, passed the house 
of representatives on the 4th of June, by a majonty of thirty, in one hundred 
and twenty-eight votes, and was transmitted to the senate for its concur- 
rence. Ih the senate it was passed by a majority of six, in thirty-two votes. 
On the 18th of June it received the approbation of the president, and on the 
next day was publicly announced. 

lYance having again — and this time unconditionally — ^repealed her aggres- 
sive decrees. Great Britain mthdrew her arbitrary orders in council just as the 
war was declared (June 23rd). One of the chief grounds for hostilities, 
therefore, fell through. The other remained, but only, it was insisted by 
Great Britain, until the United States would take some measures to pre- 
vent Bnti^ seamen from enlistmg in the American service, which being done, 
there would be no need of search or of impressment by the navy of Great 
Britain. Proposals of an armistice were rejected by the Umted States (Junc- 
Oetober) . “We must fight,” cried the war party, “ if it is only for our seamen ; 
six thousand of them are victims to these atrocious impressments.” The 
British government had admitted, the year before, that they had sixteen 
hundred Americans in their service. “But your six thousand,” retorted 
the advocates of peace, “are not all your own; there are foreigners, Bntish 
subjects, amongst them; and will you fight for these?” “We will,” was the 
reply [and here the sympathy of every generous heart must be theirs, so far 
as they were sincere]; “ the stranger who comes to dwell or to tod amongst 
us is as mudi our own as if he were bom in America.” 

The war was what mi^t have been expected from the movements leading 
to it — ^the cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the secretary of state, by Albert Gallatin (the same who 
appeared in the Pennsylvania msurrection of Washington’s time), the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and by others, officers or supporters of the admmistration, 
both in and out of confess ; but the real leaders of the war party were younger 
men, some risen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and John C. Calhoun, member of the same body. 

The party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encountered. The signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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members of cob^ss, was cau^t up and repeated in public meetings ^d 
at pnvate beartnstones. Even the pulpit threw open its doors to political 
harangues, and those not of the mildest sort. “The alternative thmi is,” 
exclaimed a clergyman at Boston, “that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of ]^eneh , 
daves, you must either, in the language of the day, cut tiie connection, or 
so far alter the national constitution as to secure yourselves a due share 
in the government. The Union has long since been virtually dissolved, 
and it is full time that this portion of the United States should take care of 
itself.” This single extract must stand here for a thousand others that might 
be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a_ striking illustration 
of the sectionality, nay, the personal vindictiveness, with which the oppo- 
sition was animated. Strongest in New England, where alone the federalist 
party still retained its power, the hostility to the war spread ^rough all parts 
of the country, gathering many of othervdse conflicting views around the 
banner that had so long been trailing in the dust. If we cannot sympathise 
with the party thus reviving, we need not join in the tumult raised against 
it on the score of treachery or dishonour. The federalists opposed the war 
not becduse they were anti-national, but because they thought it anti-national. 

The war began at home. The office of a federalist paper, the Federal 
Rejmblican, conducted by Alexander Hanson, at Baltimore, was sacked by 
a mob, who then went on to attack dwellings, pillage^ vessels, and, finely, 
to fixe the house of an individual suspected of partialities for Great Britain 
(June 22nd, 23rd). Such being the passions, such the diviaons, internally, 
the nation needed more than the usual panoply to protect itself externally 
But it had less. The colonies of 1775 did not go to war more unprepared 
than the United States of 1812. There was no army to speak of. Generals 
abounded, it is true, Henry Dearborn, late secretary of war, being at the head 
of the list; but troops were few and far between, some thousands of regu- 
lars and of volunteers constituting the entire force. ^ to the mihtia, there 
were grave differences to prevent its efficient employment. In the first 
place, there was a general distrust of such bodies of tro6ps. In the next plac^ 
there were local controvenaes, between certain of the state authorities ^d 
the general government, as to the power of the latter to call out the militia 
m the emsting state of things, the constitution authoiii^g congress “to pro- 
vide for nfllhng forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

If the army was inconsiderable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac- 
ing only eight or ten frigates, as many more smaller vessels, and a flotilla 
of comparatively useless gunboats. The national finances were in a_ corre- 
spondmgly low condition. The revenue, affected bjr the inte^ptions to 
coiiiiii6rc6 during tb.6 preceding years, needed all tlie stimulants which it could 
obtain, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadequate to the e3d|eneies 
of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes and licenses 
(1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands upon ttem. 

In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of ’new, we tod the 
country equally unfitted for hostilities. It might rely, mdeed, upon its own 
inherent energies, the energies of six millions of freemen; but even these 
were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. ^ 

Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Bntam was occupied— it may 
be said absorbed— in Europe. Her mighty struggle with Napoleon wm at 
its height when the United States declar^ war. To Bnti^ ears the declpa- 
tion sounded much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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^ men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the orders in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment 
of the British government the Americans persisted. “Let them wait,” was 
the tone, “ untu Bonaparte is crushed, and they diall have their turn.” 


hull’s sueebndeb ebtbieved by perey 

Notwithstanding the almost entire want of means, the United States 
government determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country. For 
this puniose, William Hull, general and governor of Michigan Territory, 
crossed from Detroit to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thousand men 
(July 12th, 1813). In a little more than a month he had not only retreated, 
tn^t surrendered, without a blow, to [an inferior force under] General Brock, 
the governor of Lower Canada (August 16th)/. The indignation of the Ameri- 
cans at this cowardly and disgraceful transaction knew no boimds. Expecta- 
tion had been raised to such a height by the confident language of previous 
despatches from General Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expected. The surrender, therefore, of an American army to 
an inferior force, together with the cession of a large extent of territory, 
as it had never entered into the calculations of the people, was almost too much 
for them to bear. As soon as General Hull was exchanged, he was, of course, 
brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of treason, cowardice, 
and unoffieer-like conduct, found guilty of the last two, and sentenced to be 
shot. The president, however^ in consequence of his age and former sen- 
vices, remitted the capital pimishment, but directed his name to be stricken 
from the rolls of the army — a disgrace which, to a lofty and honourable 
spirit, is worse than death.<*<* 

The British, already in possession of the northern part of Michigan, were 
soon masters of the entire territory. So far from bemg able to recover it, 
General Harrison, who made the attempt m the ensuing autunm and wmter, 
found it all he could do to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach- 
ment of Kaituckians yielded to a superior force of Bntish at Prenchtown, 
on the river Raisin (January, 1813), whereupon Harrison took post by the 
Maumee, at Fort Mei^, holding out there against the British and their Indian 
allies (April, May). The same fort was again assailed and again defended. 
General Clay being at that time in command. Fort Stephenson, on the 
Sanduslqr, was attacked m August, but defended with great spirit and success 
by a small garrison under Major Croghan. Yet Ohio was still in danger. 

^ It was rescued by different operations from those as yet described. Cap- 
tain Chauncey, after gathering a little fleet on Lake Ontano, where he achieved 
some successes, appointed Lieutenant Ohver H. Perry to the command on 
Lake Erie._ Perry’s first duty was to provide a fleet; his next, to lead it, 
when provided, against the Bntish vessels under Captain Barclay,/ 

Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national govern- 
ment had been senou^ directed towards the important object of obtaining 
the command on Lake Erie. The earnest representations of General Harrison 
had awakened the admii^tration to a proper saise of the necessity of this 
measure, and great exertions were aecordmgly made to obtain a force com- 
petent to engage the enemy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Erie, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry; the building of which that officer earned on vnth such rapidity 
that on the 2nd of August he was able to sail in quest of the enemy's squad- 
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ron. He found them lying in the harbour of Malden, their force augmented 
by a new vessel, the Detroit. Findmg the enemy, however, unwilling to 
venture out, the American commander returned to i^t-in Bay, in South 
Bass Island. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, while the squadron was lying 
in tub harbour, the enemy's fleet was discovered standmg out of the port 
of Malden, with the wind in their favour. The American fleet immediately 
weighed anchor, and fortunately got clear of the islands near the head of the 
lake before the enemy approached. At ten o’clock the wind changed, so 
as to give the former the weather-gai^e. Commodore Pei^ then fonned 
his line of battle, and at a few minutes before twelve the action comm@aced. 
The fire from the enemy’s long guns proving very destructive to the Law- 
rence, the flagdiip of the squadron, she bore up, for the purpose of cloring 
with her opponents, and made signals to the other vessels to support her. 
The wind, however, being very light, and the fire of the enemy well-(fiiected, 
she soon became altogether unmanageable; ^e sustained the action, never- 
theless, for upwards of two hours, imtil all her guns were disabled and most 
of the crew either killed or wounded. In this situation of affairs the Amer- 
ican commodore, with singular presence of mind and a gallantry rarely 
equalled, resolved upon a step which decided the fortime of Sie day. Leav- 
ing his ^ip, the Lawrence, in chaige of a lieutenant, he passed in an open 
boat, under a heavy fire of musketry, to the Niagara, which a fortunate 
increase of wind had enabled her commander. Captain Elliott, to bring up. 
The latter officer now volunteered to lead the smaller vessels into close action ; 
while Commodore Perry, with the Niagara, bore up and passed through the 
enemy’s line, pouring a destructive fire into the vessels on each side, 
smaller American vessels, having soon afterwards amved within a suitable 
distance, opened a well-directed file upon their opponents, and after a short 
but severe contest the whole of the British squadron struck their colours 
to the republican vessels. 

This victory will long be manorable in the annals of the republic, both 
as being the first victory of a squadron of its vessels over one of an enemy, 
and as beii^ among the most brilliant and decisive triumphs ever recorded 
in the annals of naval warfare. The American loss in this engaganent 
two officers and twenty-five men killed, and ninety-six wounded, among 
whom were many officers; that of the BritiA, as near as could be ascertained, 
was three officers and thirty-eight men killed, and nine officers and eighty- 
five men wounded. 

Not merely was the character of the nation raised to the Idlest pitch 
of elevation by this signal victory, but the fate of the campaign on the whole 
northwestern frontier was decided by the destruction of the British squadron. 
Having heretofore drawn its supplies through the agency of that fifeet, the 
army of the allies would, it was foreseen, be compelled to evacuate, not only 
its position in the American territory, but the greater part of Upper Canada.<*<* 


THEODOEB ROOSEVELT ON THE BATTLE OP LAKE BEIB ^ 

There happened to be circumstances which rendered the bragging of 
our writera over the victory somewhat plausible. Thus they could say 
with an appearance of truth that the enemy had sixty-three guns to our 
fifty-four, and outnumbered us. In reality, as well as can be ascertamed 
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from the conflicting evidence, he was mfeiior in number of men; but a few 
men more or less mattered nothing. Both sides had men enoi^h to work 
the guns and handle the ^ips, especially as the flght was in smooth water, 
and largely at long range. The important fact was that thou^ we had nme 
guns less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those 
of our antagonist. With such odds in our favour it would have been a dis- 
grace to have been beaten. The water was too smooth for our two brigs to 
show at their best; but this ve^ smoothness rendered our gunboats more 
formidable than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is 
unanimous that it was to them the defeat was primarily due. The American 
fleet came into action in worse form than the hostile squadron, the ships 
straying badly, either owing to Perry having formed his line badly, or else to 
his having failed to train the subordinate commanders how to keep their places. 

The cmef merit of the American commander and his followers was indomi- 
table courage and determination not to be beaten. This is no slight merit; 
but it may well be doubted if it would have insured victory had Barclay’s 
force been as strong as Perry’s. Perry made a headlong attack— his superior 
force, whether through his fault or his misfortune can nardly be sard, oemg 
brought into action in such a manner that the head of the line was crushed by 
the mferior force opposed. Being literally hammered out of his own ship. 
Perry brought up its powerful twin-sister, and the already shattered hostile 
squadron was crushed by sheer weight. I'he manoeuvres which marked the 
close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all the opposmg ships, 
were tmquestionably very fine. 

The British ships were fought as resolutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crippled and helpless, and almost all the oflJeers 
and a large portion of the men placed hors de combat. Captain Barclay 
handled his ships like a first-rate seaman. In short, our victory was due to 
our heavy metal. 

Captain Perry ^owed indomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt himself 
to circumstances; but his claim to fame rests much less on his actual victory 
than on the way in which he prepared the fleet that was to win it. Here 
his energy and activity deserve all praise, not only for his success in collect- 
ing sailors and vessels and in building the two brigs, but above all for the 
manner in which he succeeded in getting them out on the lake. On that 
occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter committed 
an error that the skill and address he subsequently showed could not retrieve. 

But it will always be a source of surpnse that the American public should 
have so glorified Perry’s victory over an inferior force, and have paid com- 
paratively little attention to McDonough’s victory, which really was won 
against decided odds m ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem- 
bered that when Perry fought this battle he was but twenty-seven years old; 
and the commanders of his other vessels were younger still.6& 

THE DISASTEOUS LAND WAR 

Perry’s victory was on a small scale; yet its importance immediately 
appeared. Takmg on board a body of troops from Ohio and Kentucky, 
under Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
on the Canada shore, the same spot against which Hull had marched more 
than a twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed 
to Detroit Recrossmg, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous 
enemy, whose rear and whose mam body were routed on two successive days 
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(October 4th, 6&). The latter action, on the bank of the Hianies, was 
decisive; the British general, Proctor, making his escape with but a small 
portion of his troops, while his Indian ally, Tecumseh, was slain. Ohio was 
thus saved, and Michigan recovered; thou^ not entirely, the British still 
holding the norfJiem extremity of the territory. 

All along the frontier between New York and Canada there had been from 
the first some scattered forces, both American and British. The former 
pretended to act on the offensive, but amidst continual failures. Chief of 
these movements without interest and without result was an attads against 
Queenstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara river. Advanced parties 
gained possession of a battery on the bank, but there they were checked, 
and at length obliged to surrende:r for want of support from their comrades 
on the American side. General Van Rensselaer was the American, General 
Brock the British commander — ^the latter falling in battle, the former resign- 
ing in disgust after the battle was over (October 13th, 1812). In the follow- 
ing spring General Dearborn and the land troops, in conjunction with 
Chauncey and the fleet, took York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
Canada, burning the parliament house, and then proceeding succesaully 
against the forts on the Niagara river (April, May, 1813). At this point, 
however, affairs took an unfavourable turn. The Bntish mustered strong, 
and though repulsed from Sackett’s Harbour by General Brown, at the head 
of some regular troops and volunteers, they obtained the command of the 
lake, making descents on various places, and reducing the American forces, 
both land and naval, to comparative inactivity (June). Months aftarwards 
the land forces, now under the lead of General 'Wilkinson, started on a long- 
proposed expedition against Montreal, but, encountering resistance on the 
way down the St. Lawrence, went straight into winter quarters within the 
New York frontier. A body of troops under General Hampton, moving in 
the same direction from Lake Champlain, met with a feint of opposition, 
rather than opposition itself, from the British; it was sufiicient, however, 
to induce a retreat (November). Both these armies far outnumbered the 
Britidi, Wilkmson having seventy-five hundred and Hiampton forty-five 
hundred men. 

On the western border of New York things went still worse. General 
M’Clure, left in char^ of the Niagara frontier, was so weakened by the lo^ 
of men at the expiration of their terms of service, and at the same tune so 
pressed by the enemy, as to abandon the Canada shore, leaving behind him 
the ruins of Fort George and of the village of Newark. The destruction thus 
wreaked by orders of the government was avenged upon the New York 
borders, rarties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at differait 
places, took Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river, and swept the adjacent 
country with fire and sword as far as Buffalo (December). Glutted with suc- 
cess, the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until 
the end of the war. In the following spring (March, 1814) General Wilkinson 
emerged from his retreat, and, wifn a portion of his troops, undertook to 
carry the approaches to Canada from the side of Lake Champlain. But on 
coming up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withdrew. 
A more helpless group than that of the Amencans, whether commanders, 
officers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well be conceived. 
There were exceptions, of course, as in the fleets of Ontario, and especially 
of Erie; but on shore there was almost unbroken imbecility. The secretary 
of war himself. General Armstrong, had been upon the ground; he but con- 
firmed the rule. 
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As the war, thus pitiably prosecuted, entered into its third year (1814), 
a concentration of efforts, both American and British, took place upon the 
Niagara frontier. General Brown, the defender of Sackett’s Harbour, obtain- • 
W the command, and with such supporters as General Scott and other gallant 
officers, resolved upon crossing to the Canada side. There, with an army 
of some thirty-five himdred men, he took Fort Erie (July 2nd), gained the 
battle of C^ppewa (July 5th), and drove the enany, under Gmeral Riall, 
from the frontier, save from a single stron^old. Fort George. The Britidi, 
however, on being reinforced, returned under GmeraJs Eiall and Drummond, 
and met the Americans at Lundy’s Lane— the most of an action that had 
as yet been fou^t during the war. It was within the roar of Niagara that 
the opposing lines crossed their swords and opened their batteries. Begun 
by Scott, m advance of the main body, which soon came up under Brown, 
the battle was continued until midnifflt, to the advantage of the American 
army (July 25th). But they were unable to follow up or even to maintain 
their success, and fell back upon Fort Erie. Thither the Britidi proceeded, 
and after a ni^t assault laid siege to the place, then imder the command 
of General Gaines. As soon as Brown, who had withdrawn to recover from 
his wounds, resumed his command at the fort, he at once ordered a sortie, 
the result being the raising of the siege (September 17th). He was soon after 
called away to defend Sackett’s Harbour, the Britidi having the upper hand 
on the lake. His successor in command on the Niagara frontier. General 
Izard, blew up Fort Erie, and abandoned the Canada shore (November). 

Meanwhile the American arms had distinguished themselves on the side 
of Lake Champlain. Thither descended the Britidi general, Prevost, with 
twelve thousand soldiers, lately arrived from Europe, his object being to carry 
the American works at Plattsburg, and to drive the American vessels from 
the waters. He was totally unsuccessful. Captain McDonou^, after long 
exertions, had constructed a fleet, with which he now met and overwhelmed 
the British squadron. The land attack upon the few thousand regulars 
and militia under General Macomb was hardly begun before it was ^ven 
over in consequence of the naval action (September 11th). No enga^ment 
in the war, before or after, was more unequal in point of force, the Britidi 
being greatly the superiors; yet none was more decisive./ 

Of this victory, won when McDonough was only thirty years old, Theo- 
dore Eoosevelt says: “The effects of the victory were immediate and of the 
highest importance. Sir George Prevost and his army at once fled in great 
haste and confuaon back to Canada, leaving our nQrthem frontier clear 
for the remainder of the war; while the victory had a very great effect on the 
negotiations for peace. McDonou^ in this battle won a higher fame than 
any other commander of the war, British or American. He had a decidedly 
superior force to contend against, the officers and men of the two sides being 
about on a par in every respect; and it was solely owing to his foresight and 
resource that we won the victory. He forced the British to engage at a dis- 
advantage by his excellent choice of position, and he prepared beforehand 
for every possible contingency. His personal prowess had alrejidy been shown 
at the cost of the rovers of Tripoli, and in this action he helped fight the guns 
as ably as the best sailor. His skill, seamanship, quick eye, readiness of 
resource, and indomitable pluck are beyond all praise. Down to the tiTna 
of the Civil War he is the greatest figure b our naval history. A thoroughly 
religious man, he was as generous and humane as he was skilful and brave; 
one of the greatest of our sea captains, he has left a stainless p ame behind 
him.” 66 
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NA-VAIi DUELS AT SEA 

The British superiority observable at Lake Champlain and elsewhere 
requires a word of explanation. Napoleon, fallen some months before, had 
left the armies and fleets of Great Britain free to act in other scenes than those 
to which they had been so long confined. The war with the United States 
had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, but it 
was time to crush the adversary that had dared to brave them. The troops 
transported to America — some to Canada, as we have seen, some to other 
places, as we diall soon see— were superior to the Americans generally in 
numbers, and always in appointments and m discipline. They were the 
men to whom France had succumbed; it must have seemed impossible that 
the United States should resist them. 

The apprehensions of the enemy, aroused by some of the operations 
on land, had been hi^y excited by some of those at sea. Before the gallant 
actions upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits had occurred 
upon the ocean. It had been the policy of the republican administration 
to keep down tibie navy which their federalist predecessors had encouraged. 
But the navy, or that fragment of one which remained, returned good for 
evil. The frigate Essex, under Captain Porter, took the sloop of war Alert 
off the northern coast (August 13th, 1812) ; the frigate Constitution, Captain 
Isaac Hull, took the frigate Guem^e in the gulf of St. Lawrence (August 
19th)^; the sloop-of-war Wasp, Captain Jones, took the bng Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizes to the seventy-four Poichers, not far from the Ber- 
mudas (October 13th); the fngate United States, Captain Decatur, took 
the frigate Macedonian off the Az:ores (October 25th) ; and the Cmstituiion 
again, now under Captain Bainbridge, took the frigate Java off Brazil CDecem- 
ber 29th). This series of triumphs was broken by but two reverses, the 
capture of the brig Navtilus by the British squadron, and that of the brig 
Virxn by the British frigate SoicJiampton, both off the Atlantic coast. Noth- 
ing could be more striking ihan the effect upon both the nations that were 
at war. The British started with amazement, not to say terror, at the idea 
of their ships, their cherished mstruments of superiority at sea, yielding to 
an enemy. The Americans were proportionately animated; they were for 
once united in a common feeling of pride and national honour. 

Here, however, the impulse ceased, or began to cease. The navy wm 
too inconsiderable to continue the contest, the nation too inactive to recruit 
its numbers and its powers. The captures of the succeeding period oi the 
war, though made with quite as much gallantry, were of much less impor- 
tance; while one vessel after another, beginning with the frigate Chesapeake, 
off Boston harbour (June 1st, 1813), was forced to strike to Shannon. Many 
of the larger riiips were hemmed in by the British blockade, when this, com- 
mencing with the war, was extended along the entire coast. The last glim- 
mer of naval victory for the time was the defeat of the sloop-of-war Avon 
by the Wasp, Captain Blakely, off the French coast (September 1st, 1814). 
But a few weeks later thp Wasp was lost with ah its crew, leaving not a 
single vessel of the United States navy on the seas. Every one that had 
escaped the penis of the ocean and of war was shut up in port behind the 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 

[‘ AsmaJl affiUT it might appear among the irorld’s battles, it took but half an hour, but in. 
that one half hour the Umted States of America rose to the rank of a fiist-dass pover. — 
HmsT ADaMS.**! 
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EamSH RAVAOBS; THE BTHINING OF WASHINGTON 

The coast, from the first blockaded, and occa^nally visited by invad- 
ing parties of the British, was in an appallmg state (1814). Eastport was 
taken; Castine, Belfast, and Machias were seized, with clainis against the 
whole country east of the Penobscot : Cape Cod, or some of the towns upon it, 
had to purchase safety; Stonington was bombarded. Fortifications were 
hastily thrown up wherever they could be by the Americans; the militia 
was called out by the states, and the general government was urged to d^atch 
its regular troops to the menaced shores. It was oflBicially annoxmced by the 
Britm admiral, Cochrane, that he was imperatively instructed “to destroy 
and lay waste all towns and districts of the United States found aceessive 
to the attack of British armaments.” This was not waXj but devastation. 

The Chesapeake, long a favoured point for the British descente, was now 
occupied by a large, indeed a double, fleet, under admirals Cochrane and 
Cockoum, with several thousand land troops and marines under General 
Eoss. This body, landing about fifty miles from Washington, marched against 
that city, while the American militia retreated hither and thither, making 
a stand for a few moments only at Bladensburg (August 24th). On the even- 
ing following this rout the British took possession of Washington, and next 
day proceeded to cany out the orders announced by the admiral. Stores 
were destroyed; a fngate and a sloop were burned: the public buildmgs, 
including the Capitol, and even the manaon of the president, were plundered 
and fired. Against fids “unwarrantable extension of the ravages of war,” 
as it is styled by a British writer, the United States had no right to com- 
plain, remembering the burning of the parliament house at York, or the destruc- 
tion of Newark, in the preceding year, althou^ both these outrages had been 
already avenged on the New York frontier. A few hours were enough for 
the work of ruin at Washington (August 25th), and the Bntish returned to 
their ships. On August 29th some frigates appeared off Alexandria, and 
extorted an enormous ransom for the town. Everything on the American 
side was helplessness and submission. The president and his cabinet had 
reviewed the troops, which mustered to the number of several thousands; 
generals and ofilcers had been thick upon the field ; but there was no consistent 
counsel, no steadfast action, and the country lay as open to the enemy as if 
it had been uninhabited. 

It is a relief to return to Baltimore. Fresh from their marauding vic- 
tories, the British landed at North Point, some miles below that city. They 
were too strong for the Americans, who retired, but not until after a bravely 
contested battle, in which the British commander. General Eoss, was slain 
(September 12th). As the army advanced against the town, the next day, 
the fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, an inconsiderable defence just below 
Baltimore. But the bombardment and the advance proving meffectual, 
the invaders retreated. They had been courageously met, triumphantly 
repelled. North Point and Fort McHenry are names which dime out, hke 
those of Erie and Champlain, brilliant amidst encompassing darkness. 

As if one war were not enough for a nation so hard pressed, another had 
broken out. The Indians on the northwest, the followers of Tecumseh, and 
others besides, were but the allies of the British. Independent foes, %htmg 
altogether for themselves, uprose in the Greeks of the Mississippi Territory, 
where they surpnsed some hundreds of Americans at Fort Mims (August, 
1813). Numerous bodies of border volunteers at once started for the haunts 
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of the enemy, diief amongst the number being the troops of Tennessee, under 
General Jackson. Penetratmg into the heart of ilie Creek country, after 
various bloody encounters, Jackson at length routed the main body of the 
foe at a place called Tohopeka [Horaeshoe Bend] (March 27th, 1814), A 
few months after, he concluded a treaty, by whidi the Creelm surrendered 
the larger part of their territory. 

Enou^ remained, as has been seen, to keep the nation in sad straits. 
There were various causes to produce the same effect. To raise the very 
first essential for carrying on a war, a sufficient army, had been found impos- 
sible, notwithstanding all sorts of new provisions to facilitate the operation. 
It was in vain to increase the bounties, in vain even to authorise the enlist- 
ment of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all allure- 
ments failed. Hie chief reliance of the government was necessarily upon 
the militia, about which the same controversies continued as those already 
mentioned between the federal and the state authorities. Yet, to show the 
extent to which the opposition party indulged itself in embarrasring the 
government, an alarm was soimded against the national forces, small though 
they were, as threatening the liberties of the country. 

But the army was not the only point of difficulty. To prevait supplies 
to the forces of the enemy, as weU as to cut him off from all advantages of 
commerce with the United States, a new embargo was laid (December, 1813). 
^ severe were its restrictions, affecth^ even the coasting trade and the 
fishery, that Massachusetts called it another Boston port bill, and pronoimced 
it, by her legislaturoj to be imconstitutional. It was repealed in a few months, 
and with it the -non-importation act, which, in one diape or another, had hung 
upon the commercial interests of the nation for years (April, 1814). More 
serious by far were the financial embarrassments of the government. All 
efforts to relieve the treasury had been wholly inadequate. Loan after loan 
was contracted, tax after tax was laid, until carriage, furniture, paper, and 
even watches were assessed, while plans were formed for other means, such 
as the creation of a national bank, the earlier one having expired according 
to the provisions of its charter. But the state to which the finances at length 
arrived was this: that while eleven millions of revenue were all to be counted 
upon — ^ten from taxes, and only one from customs duties — fifty millions 
were needed for the exj^ditures of the year (1815). It did hot ease matters 
when a large number of the banks of the country suspended specie payments 
(August, 1814). 

The opposition to the war had never ceased. It rested, indeed, on founda- 
tions too deep to be lightly moved. Below the points immediately relatmg 
to the war itself were the earlier questions arismg during the operation of the 
government, nay, the still earlier ones that arose with the government — ^the 
questions of the constitution. All these had been brou^t out into con- 
trast and into collision by the conflict with Great Britain./ 


A. B. HAET ON THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND (1814 A.D.)* 

Positive and dangerous opposition had been urged in New England from 
the beginning of the war. Berides the sacrifice of men, Massachusetts fur- 
nished more money for the war than Virginia In the elections of 1812 
and 1813 the federalists obtained control of every New England state govem- 

P Eeproduced by pMnusaon. Copyri^t, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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ment, and secured most of the New England members of congress. The 
temper of this federalist majority may be seen in a succesaon of addresses 
and speeches in the Massachusetts legislature. On June 15th, 1813, Joaah 
Ciuincy offered a resolution that “in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that conquest 
and ambition are its real motives, it is not becommg a moral and religious 
‘ people to egress any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not immediately connected with the defence of our seacoast and soil.” 
As the pressure of the war grew heavier, the tone in New England grew sterner. 
On February 18th, 1814, a report was made to the Massachusetts legislature 
contain^ a declaration, taken almost literally from Madison’s Virginia 
Resolution of 1798, that “whenever the national compact is violated, and 
the citizens of the state oppressed by cruel and unauthorised laws, this legis- 
lature is bound to interpose its power and wrest from the oppressor his victim ” 

The success of the British attacks in August and Sept^ber, ,1814, seemed 
to indicate the failure of the war. Congress met on Sept^bor 19fh to confront 
the gromng dan^r ; but it refused to authorise a new levy of troops ; it refused 
to accept a proposition for a new United States Bank; it consented with 
reluctance to new taxes. The time seemed to have arrived when the protests 
of New England against the continuance of the war might be made effective. 
The initiative was taken by Massachusetts, which, on October 16th, voted 
to raise $1,000,000 to support a state army of ten thousand troops, and to ask 
the other New England states to meet in convention. 

On December 16th, 1814, delegates assembled at Hartford from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with unofficial representatives 
from New Hampshire and Vermont. The head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation was George Cabot, who had been chosen because of his known opposi- 
tion to the secession of that state. As he said himself, “We are going to keep 
you young hot-heads from getting into mischief.” The expectation through- 
out the country was that the Hartford convention would recommend secession. 
Jefferson wrote: “Some apprehended danger from the defection of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, but not a dangerous one. If 
riiey become neutral, we are sufficient for one enemy without them; and, 
in fact, we get no aid from them now.” 

After a session of three weeks, the Hartford convention adjourned, January 
14th, 1815, and published a formal report. They declared tW the consti- 
tution had been violated, and that “ states which have no common umpire 
must be their own judges and execute their own decisions.” They submitted 
a list of amendments to the constitution intended to protect a minonty 
of states from aggressions on the part of the majority. Finally they sub- 
mitted, as their ultimatum, that they should be allowed to retain the pro- 
ceeds of the national customs duties collected within their borders. Behind 
the whole document was the implied intention to withfew from the Union 
if this den^d were not complied with. To comply was to deprive the United 
States of its financial power, and was virtually a dissolution of the constitu- 
tion. The delegates who were sent to present this powerful remonstrance 
to congress were silenced by the news that peace had been deolareffi^ 

ANDEBW JACKSON’S VICOXJET AT NEW OELBANS 

Late in the summer preceding the Hartford convention a Briti^ party 
Iknded at Pensacola, whose Spanish possessors were supposed to be inclined 
to side against the United States. An attack, in the early autumn, upon 
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Fort Bowyer, thirty miles from Mobile, was repelled by the small but heroic 
garrison under Major Lawrence (September 15th). A month or two after- 
wards General jMkson advanced against Pensacola with a force so formi- 
dable that the British withdrew, Jackson then resigning the town to the Spani^ 
authorities, and repairing to New Orleans, agamst which the enemy was 
believed to be preparing an expedition (November). There he busied him- 
self in raising his forces and providing his defences, until the British arrived 
upon the coast. After capturing a feeble flotilla of the Americans, they began 
their advance against the capital of Louisiana (December). They were ten 
thousand and upwards; the Americans not more than half as numerous. 
Jackson, on learning of their approach, marched directly against them, sur- 
prising them in their cmnp by mght, and dealing them a blow from which they 
hardly seem to have recovered (December 23rd). They soon, however, 
resumed the ofifenave under Sir Edward Pakenham, advancing thrice against 
the American lines, but thrice re- 
treating. The last action goes by 
the name of the battle of New 
Orleans. It resulted in the defeat 
of the en^y, with the Joss of 
Pakenham and two thousand be- 
sides, the Americans losing, less 
than a hundred (January 8th, 

1815)./ At the close of the battle 
some five hundred of the British 
rose unhurt from among the dead 
and gave themselves up as prison- 
ers. To save their lives, they had 
^pped down and lain as if dead 
until the battle was over.?? The 
British retired to the sea, ta k in g 
Fort Bowyer, the same that had 
resisted an attack the autumn 
before (February 12th). Louisi- 
ana had been nobly defended, 
and not by the energy of Jackson 
alone, nor by the resolution of her 
own people, but by the generous 
spirit with which the entire South- 
west sent its sons to her rescue, plven the outlawed pirates of Barataria, 
under Jean Lafitte, refused Britirii advances and aided Jackson ] 

Jackson had hesitated at nothmg m defending New Orleans. Upon 
the approach of the British, he proclaimed martial law; he continued it 
after their departure. The author of a newspaper article reflecting upon 
the general’s conduct was sent to prison to await trial for life. The United 
States district judge was arrested and expelled from the city for having issued 
a writ of habeas corpus m the prisoner’s behalf ; and on the district attorney’s 
applying to the state court in whalf of the ju<^, Im, too, was b anish ed.^ On 
the proclamation of peace, martial law was neceasarily suqiended. The judge 
returned, and summoning the general before him imposed a firie of $1,000, 
The sum was paid by Jackson, but was offered to ^be repaid to h^ by a sub- 
scription, which proved puWic opinion to sustain his determined course. 
Refusing to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, by order of congress^. 
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THE NA.VT EEAPPEAES; THE 3PEACB OP GHENT 

While these events were going on by land, the sea was for a time aban- 
doned, at least by all natiomd vessels. Privateers continued their work of 
plunder and of destruction — a work which, however mi^rable to contem- 
plate, doubtless had its effect in. bringmg the war to a close. But the navy 
of the nation had disappeared from the ocean. It presently reappeared 
in the ^ape of its pride and ornament, the Constitution, which, under her 
new commander, Stewart, got to sea from Boston (December, 1814). The 
President, Hornet, and Peacock did the same from New York, the President 
being immediately captured, though not without a severe combat, by the 
British cruisers (January, 1815). Her loss was avenged by the aster vessels; 
the Constitution taking two sloops of war at once — ^the Cyans and the Levant 
— off Madeira (February 20th); the Hornet sloop taking the Penguin brig 
off the island of Tristan da Cuima (March 23rd) ; and the Peacock sloop takmg 
the Nautilus, an East India’s Company's cruiser, off Sumatra (Jime 30th).^ 
All these actions were subsequent to a treaty of peace. _ 

The war had not contmued a year when the administration accepted an 
offer of Rusaan mediation, and despatched envoys to treat of peace. Great 
Britam declined the mediation of Russia, but offered to enter into negotia- 
tions either at London or at Gottenburg. The American government chose 
the latter place. But on the news of the triumph of Great Britaiu and her 
allies over Napoleon, the demands of the United States were sensibly modified. 
The administration and its party declared that the pacification of Europe 
did away with the very abuses of wMch America had to complain; in other 
words, that there would be no blockades or impressments in time of peace. 

Four months and a half elapsed before coming to terms. The British 
demands, especially on the point of retaining the conquests made during 
the war, were altogether inadmissible. A treaty was consequently framed 
at Ghent, restonng the conquests on either side, and providing commissioners 
to arrange the boundary and other minor questions between the nations 
(December 24th). The objects of the war, according to the declarations 
at its outbreak, were not mentioned in the articles by which it was closed; 
yet the United States did not hesitate to ratify the treaty (February 18th), 
Within a week afterwards the president recommended “the navigation of 
American vessels by Amencan seamen, either natives or such as are already 
naturalised”; the reason assigned being “to guard against incidents which, 
during the periods of war m Europe, mi^t tend to interrupt peace.” What 
could not be gained by treaty might be secured by legislation. 

Though much was waived for the sake of peace, one principle, if no more, 
had been maintained for the country. In the first year of the war the Bntish 
had set out to treat some Irishmen taken while %htmg on the American side, 
not as ordinary prisoners of war but as traitors to Great Britain. On then 
being sent to be tried for treason in England, congress aroused itself in their 
behalf, and authorised the adoption of retaliatory measures An equal num- 
ber of British captives was presently imiOTsoned, and when the British retorted 
by ordermg twice as many American officers into confinement, the Americans 

^ '*Thus terminated at sea,” says the Bntish historian Alison, r “this memorable contest, 
in which the English, for the first time for a century and a half, met with equal antagonists 
on their own element; and in recountmg which, the British historian, at a loss wheSier to 
admire most the devoted heroism of his own countrymen or the gallant beanng of their 
antagonists, feels almost equally warmed in narrating either side of Sie stiife.” 
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did the same by the British officers in their power. The Britii^ govern- 
ment went so far as to order its commanders, in case any retaliation was 
inflicted upon the prisoners in American hands, to destroy the towns and their 
inhabitants upon the coast. It was at this juncture that Massachusetts, 
as already allud^ to, appeared in ‘the lines of nulUfieation. All along there 
had been very little i^ympathy, among the oppoation, for the humane pro- 
fessions of defending the sailor and the stranger, upon which the administrar 
tion party were apt to discourse rather than, to act. The federalist majority 
in Massachusetts, caring little for the fate of the Irish prisoners, forbade the 
use of the state prisons for the British officers now ordered to be confined 
February, 1814). The matter was set at rest by the retraction of the British 
government, who consented to treat the Irishmen as pnsoners of war. Proc- 
lamation was made pardoning all past offences of the sort, but threatening 
future ones with the penalties of treason — a threat that was never attempted 
to be fulfilled (July). So the Americans gained their point, a point for which 
the early settlers had laboured, and for which the true men of the revolution 
had stru^led — ^the protection of foreigners. Some months after the 'treaty 
of Ghent, a treaty was made with the Indians of the Northwest. Such as had 
been at war agreed to bury the tomahawk, and to join with such as had 
been at peace in new relations with the United States (September). 

Another treaty had been made by this time. It was with the dey of 
Algiers, who had gone to war with the United States in the same year that 
Great Britain did. The United States, however, had paid no attmtion to 
the inferior enemy until relieved of the superior. Then was war declared, 
and a fleet despatched, under Commodore Decatur, by which captures were 
made, and terms dictated to the Algerine. The treaty not only surrendered all 
American prisoners, and indemnified all American losses in the war, but re- 
nounced the claim of tnbute on the part of Alters (June). Tunis and Tripoli 
being brought to terms, the United States were no longer tributary to pirates. 

There had been strength enough to deal the blow against Algiers. But 
the nation was in a state of nearly complete exhaustion. This remark is not 
meant to apply to individual cases of embarrassment and destitution produced 
by the war; for while many had lost, as many more had gained a competence 
or a fortune. But the nation, as a whole, was, for the moment, eximusted. 
Madison had been re-elected president, with Elbridge Gerry as vice-preadent, 
in the first year of the war with Great Britain. If he really consented to war 
as the price of his re-election, he had had his reward. The difficulties of his 
second term weighed upon him, crushed him. He welcomed peace, as his party 
welcomed it — ^in fact, as the whole nation welcomed it — with the same sensa- 
tions of relief that men would feel in an earthquake, wherf the earth, yawn- 
ing at their feet, suddenly closed. To see from what the government smd 
the nation were saved, it is sufficient to read that systems of conscription 
for the army and of impressment for the navy were amongst the projects 
pending at the close of a war which had increased the public debt by $120- 
000,000./ The war of 1812 settled two great questions within the United 
States. For the first time in its history the American people in 1815 realised 
its nationality. The party favourable to England lost credit even in its 
stron^old. .Mter 1815 the Federalist party steadily declined, until in 1820 
it cast not one electoral vote. Since 1815 the United States has held reso- 
lutely aloof from foreign complications. The American people ceased to be 
provincial and viewed affairs thenceforward from a national stand-point. 
The War of 1812, therefore, has been often and correctly called the Second 
War of Independence.** 
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TOEODOBE BOOSBVELT ON THE EESTTI/TS OF THE WAR OF 1812 ‘ 

Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Americans declared 
that Canada must and should be conquered, but the conquering came quite 
as near being the other way. Britim writers insisted that the American 
navy ^ouid be swept from the seas; and during the sweeping process it 
increased fourfold. 

When the United States declared war, Great Britain was straining every 
nerve and muscle in a death-struggle witii the most formidable mihtary 
despotism of modem times, and was obliged to intrust the defence of her 
Canadian colonies to a mere handful of rebars, aided by the local fencibles. 
But congress had provided even fewer trained soldiers, and relied on militia. 
13)6 latter chiefly exercised their fighting abilities upon one another in duel- 
ling, and, as a rule, were afflicted with conscientious scruples whenever it 
was necessary to cross the frontier and attack the enemy. Accordingly, the 
campaign opj^ed with the bloodless surrender of an American general to 
a much inferior Brititii force, and the war continued much as it had begun; 
we suffered disgrace after disgrace, while the losses we inflicted, in turn, on 
G. aat Britain were so slight as hardly to attract her attention. At last, 
having crushed her greater foe, she turned to crush the lesser, and, in her turn, 
suffered ignominious defeat. By this time events had CTadually developed 
a small number of soldiers on our northern frontier, Tmo, commanded by 
Scott and Brown, were able to contend on equal terms with the veteran 
troops to whom they were opposed^ thou^^ these formed part of what was 
then undoubtedly the most formidable fitting infantry any European 
nation possessed. The battles at this period of the struggle were remark- 
able for the skill and stubborn courage with which they were waged, as well 
as for the heavy loss involved; but &e number of combatants was so small 
that in Europe they would have been regarded as mere outpost skumish^, 
and they wholly failed to attract any attention abroad in that period of colos- 
sal armies. 

In summing up the results of the struggle on the ocean it is to he noticed 
that very little was attempted, and notiung done, by the American navy 
that could materially affect the result of the war. Commodore Rodgers’ 
expedition after the Jamaica Plate fleet failed; both the efforts to get a small 
squadron into the East Indian waters also miscarried; and otherwise the 
whole history of the struggle on the ocean is, as regards the Americans, only 
the record of individual cruises and fi^ts. The material results were not 
very great, at least in their effect on Great Britain, whose enormous navy 
did not feel in the slightest degree the loss of a few frigates and sloops. But 
morally the result was of inestimable benefit to the United States. The 
victories kept up the spirits of the people, cast down by the defeats on land; 
practically decided in favour of the Americans the chief question in dispute 
— Great Britain’s xi^t of search and impressment— and gave the navy 
and thereby the country a world-wide reputation, I doubt if ever before 
a nation gamed so much honour by a few smgle-ship duels; for there can be 
no question which side came out of the war with the greatest credit. The 
damage inflicted by each on the other was not very equal in amount, but 
the balance was certainly in favour of the United States, as can be seen 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyr^ht, 1882, by G. P, Putnam’s Sons,] 
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by the followit^ tables, for the details of which reference can be made to 
the various years: 


CAUSED 

American Loss 

Bhitisb Loss 

Tonnage 

Guns 

Tonnage 

Guns 

By ocean cruisers 

5,984 

278 

8,451 

351 

On the lakes 

727 

37 

4,159 

212 

By the army 

3,007 

116 

500 

22 

By privateers 

. ... 

* - 

402 

20 

Total 

9,718 

431 

13,512 

605 


In addition we lost four revenue-cutters, mounting twenty-four guns, apd, 
in the a^^ate, of three hundred and eighty-seven tons, and also twentyr 
five gunboats, with seventy-one guns, and, in the a^regate, of nearly two 
thousand tons. This would swell our loss to twelve thousand one hundred 
and five tons and five hundred and twenty-six guns; ^ but the loss of the 
revenue-cutters and gunboats can fairly be conadered to be counterbalanced 
by the capture or destruction of the various British royal packets (all armed 
with from two to ten guns), tenders, barges, etc., which would be in the a^e- 
gate of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and with more numerous crews. 

But the comparative material loss gives no idea of the comparative honour 
gained. The British navy, numbering at the outset a thousand cruisers, 

1 This differs greatly fiom. the figures given by James m his Naval Oceurremes. He makes 
the American loss 14,844 tons and 660 guns His list includes, for example, the “ Chrowler and 
the Homilton, upset in carrying sail to avoid @ir James’ fieet ” , it would be quite as reason- 
able to put down the loss of the Royal George to the credit of the Fiench. Then he mentions 
the Jima and the Growler^ which were recaptured ; the whicli was also recaptured ; 
the ^^New YorTo, 46, destroyed at Washmgton,’' which was not destroyed or harmed in any^ray, 
and 'which, moreover, was a condemned hulk; the ^^Boaton, 43 [in reality 83], destroyed at Wash- 
ington,” which had been a condemned hulk lor ten y^rs, and had no guns or anything else 
in her, and was as much a loss to our navy as the fishing up and burning of an old wreck would 
have been ; and eight gunboats whose destruction was either mythical, or else which were 
not national vessels By deducting all these we reduce James’ total by 130 guns and 3,600 
tons; and a few alterations (such as excludmg the swivels in the Prestdmfe tops, which he 
counts, etc.) brings his number down to that given above — and also affords a good idea of 
the value to be attached to his figures and tables. The Bntish loss he gives at but 580 ^ns 
and 10,273 tons. He omits the S4-gun ship burned by Chauncey at York, although including 
the fngate and corvette burned by Boss at Washington; if the former is excluded the two 
latter ^ould be, which would make the balance still more in favour of the Americans. He 
omits the guns of the Gloucester^ because they had been taken out of her and placed in battery 
on the shore, but he includes those of the AdaTTia, which had been served in pieeisely the 
same way. He omits all refeience to the British 14rgan schooner burned on Ontano, and 
to all i and 4-gun sloops and schooners captuied there, although including the corresponding 
American vessels. The reason that he so much underestimates the tonnage, especially on 
the lakes, I have elsewhere discussed. His tables of the relative loss in men are even more 
erroneous, exaggerating that of the Amencans and greatly underestimating that of the Brit- 
ish; but I have not tabulated this, on account of the impossibility of getting fair estimates 
of the killed and wounded in the cutting-out expeditions and the difficulty of enumerating 
the prisoners taken in descents, etc. Boughly, about 3,700 Amencans and^ 8,800 British 
were captured, the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood much more in our favour. 

I have excluded from the British loss the bngs Detroit and Caledoma and schooner Nancy 
(aggregating ten guns and about 500 tons) destroyed on the upper lakes, because I hardly 
know whethei they could be considered national vessels; the schooner Nighfly&r, of eight 
guns, foity men, and 209 tons, taken by Bodgers, because she seems to have been merely a 
tender; and the Dominica, 15, of seventy-seven men and 370 tons, because her e^toi, the 
pnvateer Decatur, though nominally an American, was really a French vessel. (5f course 
both tables are only approximately exact; but at any rate the balance of damage and losb 
was over lour to tliree in our favour. 
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had accomplished less than the American., which numbered but a dozen. 
Moreover, most of the loss suffered by the former was in single fight, while 
this had been but twice the ease with the Americans, who had generally 
been overwhelmed by numbers. Of the twelve single-ship actions, two 
(those of the Argm and the Chesapeake) undoubtedly redounded most to the 
cre^t of the British, m two (that of the Wasp with the Reindeer, and that of 
the Enterprise with the Boxer) the honours were nearly even, and in the other 
eight the superiority of the Amencans was very manifest. 

In the American navy, unlike the Britian, there was no impressment; 
the sailor was a volunteer, and he dripped in whatever craft his fancy selected. 
Throu^out the war there were no “picked crews” on the American side, 
excepting on the last two cruises of the Constitution, J^es’ statement 
to tine contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the 
standard statements made by the British historians about the war is that 
our ships were fiaainly or largely manned by British sailors. This, if true, 
would not intrafere with the lessons which it teaches; and, beades that, it 
is not true.W 





CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OP DEMOCRACY 


[1814-1848 a,d] 

At last, after a period of five-and-twenty years, the people of 
the United States were free to attend to their own concerns in 
their own way, unmolested by foreign nations From 1793 to 
1815 the questions which occupied the public mind were neutral 
rights, orders m council, French decrees, impressment, embar- 
goes, treaties, non-mtercourse acts, admiralty decisions, blockades, 
the conduct of England, the conduct of France, the insolence of the 
French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, and the treachei^ of 
Napoleon. Henceforth for many years to come, the questions oi the 
day were to be the state of the currency, tibe national bank, manufao 
tures, the tariff, mtemal improvements, interstate commerce, the 
public lands, the astonishmg growth of the West, the rights of the 
states, extension of slavery, and the true place of the supreme court 
in the system of government. On the day, therefore, when Madison 
issued his proclamation announcing peace, a new era in the national 
history was opened. — John Bach McMabter.& 


AFTERMATH OP THE 'WAR; MONROB’s PRESIDENCT 

The idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great 
Britam with its citizens self-satisfied, and strangers applauding, is certainly 
a grateful one. But it is difficult to find^ihe authority upon whidi it rests. 
To begin with foreign powers, and with tihe one most likely to be impressed 
with American grandeur — Great Britain — she appears absorbed in other 
interests of much larger importance in her eyes. A commercial convention 
was framed in the summer following the peace: but it left many matters 
undetermined, many unsatisfactorily determined. As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Treaty of Ghent, they were begun upon, yet so idly that con- 
clusions were not readied for years and years. Other nations showed even less 
indination to come to terms. France, Spain, Naples, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Sweden were all in arrears on the score of mdemnities for spolia- 

94S 
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tions upon American commerce ; and most of them remained in arrears until 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers to abandon 
the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce; but the invitation was by 
no means generally accepted (lilarch, 1815). 

At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled state. The war establirii- 
ment was lowered; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the revenue 
of the government and to encourage the industry of the people ; the system 
of taxation was reformed by the gradual abohtion of direct and internal 
taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances generally, 
a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, 1816). All this 
was not done in a day; nor was there any instantaneous revival of commerce 
and of industry. On the contrary, penods of depression recurred, in which 
individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the general 
tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the country 
had been plunged by the recent war. 

Madison’s troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe was 
the president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkins 
as vice-preadent. Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repub- 
lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be re-elected with but one electoral 
vote against him. Old parties were dying out. The great question of the 
period, to be set forth presently, was one with which republicans and feder- 
alists, as such, had nothing to do. 


THE SElVnNOLB WAR AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA 

The new administration had but just opened, when the Seminole War, 
as it was styled, broke out with the Creeks of (Borgia and Florida. Con- 
flicts between the borderers and some of the Indians lingering in the terri- 
tory ceded several years before led to a determination of the United States 
government to clear the counl^ of the hostile tribes (November, 1817). 
A war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres on both sides, and endmg 
with a spoihng, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indians, 
imder General Andrew Jackson, the conqueror of the Oeeks in the preceding 
war (Marchj 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities countenanced 
the hostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark’s and Pensacola, not 
without some ideas of seizmg even St. Augustme. He also put to death, 
withm the Spanish limits, two British subjects accused of stimng up the 
Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the Seminole, might 
as well be called the Florida War. The Spanish minis ter protested against 
the invasion of the Florida Temtory, of which the restitution was imme- 
diately ordered at Wadimgton, thou^ not without approbation of the course 
pursued by Jackson. 

Florida was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old trouble 
of boundaries had never been settled; but that was a trifle compared with 
the later troubles arismg from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smugglers, 
pirates, and, as recently riiown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not only 
a refuge but a starting-point The Spanish authorities, themselves by no 
means inclined to respect their neighbours of the United States, had no 
power to rnake others respect them. Former difficulties, especially those 
upon American indemnities, were not settled ; while new ones had gathered 
in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American dis- 
positions to side with the revolutiomsts The proposal of an earlier time 
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to purchase Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con- 
cluded. On the payment of $5,000,000 by the American government to 
citizens who claimed indemnity from Spain, that power agreed to relinquirii 
the Floridas, East and West (February 22nd, 1819). It was nearly two 
years, however, before Spain ratified the treaty, and fully two before Florida 
Territory formed a part of the United States (1821). 


, THE SLAVERY QUESTION; THE JUSSOURI COMPROMISE® 

The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with her charter government, 
at length adopted a new constitution, in which there was but httle improve- 
ment upon the old one, except in making suffrage general and the support 
of a church system voluntary (1818). New constitutions and new states 
were constantly in process of formation. Indiana (December 11th, 1816), 
Missisrippi (December 10th, 1817), Illinois (December 3rd, 1818), and Ala- 
bama (December 14th, 1819), all became members of the Union. The eastern 
half of the Missisappi Territory had become the territory of Alabama in 1817. 

Before the defimte accession of Alabama, Missouri was proposed as a candi- 
date for admission. It was a slaveholding territory. But when the pre- 
liminary steps to its becoming a state were begun upon in congress, a New 
York representative, James Tallmadge, moved that no more slaves should 
be brou^t in, and that the children of those already there should be liberated 
at the age of twenty-five. On the failure of this motion, another New York 
representative, John W. Taylor, moved to prohibit slavery in the entire 
territory to the north of latitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. This, 
too, was lost. A bill setting off the portion of Missouri Territory to the south 
of the line just named, as the territory of Arkansas, was passed. But noth- 
ing was done towards establishing the state of Missouri (February, March, 
1819). 

Nothing, unless it were the debate, in which the question at issue became 
clear. There were two reasons, it then appeared, for making Missoim a free 
state ; one, that it was the turn for a free state, the last (Alabama) ^ having been 
a slave state; while, of the eight admitted ance the constitution, four had 
been free and four slave states. Another and a broader reason was urged, 
to the effect that slavery ought not to be permitted in any state or territory 
where it could be prohibited. On this, the northern views were the more 
earnest, in that the nation had committed itself by successive acts to a course 
too tolerant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be recol- 
lected, came the organisation of the territory south of the Ohio; next, that 
of the Mississippi Territory; and afterwards, the acquisition and tne organisar 
tion of Louisiana. All these proceedings were national, and all either ao- 
knoMedged or extended the area of slaveiy. Kentucky had been admitted 
a slave state as a part of Virginia; Mississippi and Alabama as parts of the 
Mississippi Temtoiy. To carry out the same course would have insur^ the 
admission of ACssouri as a part of the Louiaana acquisition; and on this the 
southern members strongly insisted. To this, on the contrary, the North 
demurred, determmed, it possible, to stop the movement that had thus far 
prevailed. 

Greater stress was laid on the constitutional argument. The proposal 
to oblige Missouri to become a free state, said the advocates of slavery, is 

* Not yet actuafly admitted, but authorised to apply for admission in the usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authority, they declared, 
I^ves ^e state itself in all eases to settle the matter of slavery, as well as 
sdl other matters not expressly subjected to the general government. To this 
a twofold answer was returned : first, that Missoun was not a state, but a terri- 
tory, and therefore subject to the control of congress; md, second, that even 
if regarded as a state, she would not be one of the original thirteen, to which 
alone belonged the powers reserved under the constitution. Therefore 
congress could deal with her as it pleased. It was moreover argued that con- 
gress ought to arrest the progress of slavery, as a point upon which the national 
welfare was staked; a point, therefore, to which the authority of toe general 
government was expressly and indi^ensably applicable according to toe 
constitution. 

Had it been an outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half 
the country against, toe other, there could hardly have been a more intense 
notation. The attempted prohibition of slavery was denounced irr congress 
as the preliminary to a negro massacre, to a civu war, to a dissolution of the 
Union. Out of cor^ess, it provoked such language aa that used by toe 
aged JefPersonc: “Ine Missouri question,” he wrote, “is a breaker on which 
we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more God only knows. 
BVom toe battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Paris, we never had so omi- 
nous a question.” ^ Public meetings were held , those at the South to repel toe 
interference of the North, those at the North to rebuke toe pretensions of toe 
South. The dispute extended into toe tribunals and toe legislatures of toe 
states, toe northern declaring that Missouri must be for freemen only, toe 
southern that it must be for freemen and for slaves. 

^ stood the matter as toe year drew to a close and oon^ss reassembled. 
A new turn was then given to toe question, by toe apinication of Maine 
to be received as a state, Massachusetts having consented to the separation. 
“Here, then, is the free state to match with Alabama,” exclaimed the partisans 
of slavery in Missouri; “now give us our slave state.” But the opponents 
of slavery did not yield; they had planted themselves on principles, they said, 
not on numbers. At this the South was naturally indignant. It had been 
a plea all along that a free state was due to the North ; and now, when one was 
forthcoming, two were claimed If the reply was made that Maine, being 
but a divirion of Massachusetts, was no addition to toe northern strength, 
^s did not content the South Feelings of bittemess and of injustice were 
aroused between both parties; both drew farther apart. If peace did not 
come, war would, and that soon. 

The senate united Maine and Missouri in the same bill and on the same 
tenns, that is, without, any restriction upon slaveiy. But a clause intro- 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, prohibited toe intro- 
duction of slavery into any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor- 

E jdj leaving Lomsiana the state and Arkansas the territory, as well as 
uri, just what they were, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North. On toe part of toe North, it idelded 
the daim to Missouri as a free state; on toe part of toe South, it jdelded toe 
claim to toe immensely larger re^ons which stretched above and beyond 
Missouri to the Pacific. The line of 36 ® 3 (y, proposed toe year before, was 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, thou^ north of toe line, was to be 
a Southern state. Thus toe senate determined, not without opposition 
from both sides. The house, on toe contrary, adopted a bill, amnitting 

[* Elsewhere Jefferson, said that the outbreak of the slaver^' agitation came “hke a fire- 
bell in the ni^t.”] 
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WBffiouri, separately from Maine, and under the northern restriction concern- 
ing slavery. Words continued to run hi^. But the proposal of the com- 
promise augured the return of tranquillity. A committee of conference 
between the two brsmches of congr^ led to the agreement of both senate 
and house upon a bill admitting Missouri, after her constitution should be 
formed, free of restrictions, but prohibiting slavery north of the line of 36® 
3(y (March 3rd, 1820). Maine was admitted at the same time (Maxdh 
3rd-16th). 

The compromise prohibited slavery in the designated repon forever. 
This was the letter; but it was under different interpretations. When Prea- 
dent Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the question of approving the act 
of congress, all but his secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, inclmed to 
read the prohibition of slavery as applying only to the territories, and not 
to the stetes that might arise within the prescribed boundaries. Ihis was 
not a diffe^ce between northern and southern views, but one between 
strict and liberal constructions of the constitution; the strict cons^ction 
going against all power in congress to restrict a state, while the liberal took 
the opposite ground. So with others berides the cabinet. Amongst the 
very m^ who voted for the compromise were many, doubtless, who understood 
it as appljrag to territories alone. The northern party, unquestionably,^ 
adopted it in its broader sense, preventing the state as well as the territoiy 
from establiriung slavery. That there diould be two senses attached to it 
from the berinning was a dark presa^ of future differences. 

Present differences were not yet overcome. Missouri, rejoicing in becom- 
ing a slaveholding state, adopted a constitution which denied even free negroes 
the rights of citizens. On this being broijght before congress towards the 
close of the year (1820), various tactics were adopted ; the extreme southern 
party going for me immediate admission of the state, while the extreme 
northern side urged the overthrow of state, constitution, and compromise, 
together. Henry Clay, at the head of the moderate men, succeeded, after 
loig exertions, in carrying a measure providing for the admiffiion of Mis- 
souri as soon as her legislature should solemnly covenant the ri^ts of citizen- 
^p to “ the citizens of either of the states ” (February, 1^1) . This was done, 
and Missouri became a state (August 10th). 

, The United States as a nation were far from insenable to the evils of 
slavery. Domestic slave trade was permitted and extended. But formga 
slave trade, reviving to such a degree that upwards of fourteen thousand 
slaves were said to have been imported in a single year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress declared fr^ and severer penalties 
to attach to the slave dealer, while to his unhappy victims rdief was offered 
in provirions for their return to their native country (1819). Another act 
denounced the traffic as piracy (1820). The same denunciation was urged 
upon foreign governments, one of which, Great Britain, prepared to enter 
into a convention for the purpose; but tiie convention fell through (1^3- 
1824). 

In the midst of its dissenaons and its weakness, the nation was cheered 
by a viadt from La Fayette. He came in compliance with a summons from 
the government to behold the work which he had assisted in beginning, near 
half a century before. Erran the day of his landing (August 16th, 1^) 
to that of Ms departure (September 7th, 1825), a period of more than a y^, 
he was, as he described himself, “in a whirlwind of popular kindness of wHch 
it was imposrible to have formed any previous conception, and in wMch every- 
thing that could touch and flatter one was mingled.” To make some amends 
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Ibf* his esurly sacsrifices, pecuniary as well as personal, in the American cause, 
congress voted La Fayette a township of the public domain, and a grant of 
f200,000. He deserved all that couid be bestowed. 


, THE MONROE DOCTRINE ^ 

It was timp! for riie nation to assume a more elevated attitude. No longer 
the solitary repubhc amidst encompasring domains of distant monarchies, 
the United States now formed one of a band of mdependent states, stretch- 
ing from Canada to Patagonia. The others were the (^ntral and South Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain, which had ^nt years in insurrection and in war 
before their indep^dence was reco^ised by their elder sister of the north 
(18^). Mimsteis plenipotentiary were at Ihe same time appointed to Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. As if to make amends for its delay, 
the admiihstration resolved upon stretching out an arm of defence between 
tte nascent states of the south and the threatening powers of Europe. The 
purpose of the European allies, France, Austria, Prussia, md Ri-ssia, to come 
to the assistance of Spain, in subdumg her insurgent colonies, was well known, 
when Rreadent Monroe, in his seventh annual message (December 2nd, 
1823), announced that his administration had asserted in negotiations with 
Russia, “as a principle in which the rights and mterests of the United States 
are involved, that the American contments, by the free and independent 
position which they have assumed and maintamed, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonisation by any European powers. We 
owe it,” continued the president, “to candour and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that we 
diould conader any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not mterfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintamed it, and whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States ” 

Such was what has since been called the Monroe Doctrine though the 
author is known to have been the secretaiy of state, John. Quincy Adams, 
rather than the president. Far from its being mtended to make the United 
States themselves the guardians or the rulers of America, the doctrine, as 
ei^jounded by its real author, Adams, proposed “that each [American state] 
will guard by ite own means against the establishment of any future European 
colony withm its borders.” The declaration of the president was designed 
simply to show that the^ nation undertook to countenance and to support 
the independence of its sister nations. As such, it was an honourable deed. 
Congress, however, dedmed to sustain it by any formal action. 

Some tipae afterwards, when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen 
to the presidency, an invitation was received by the government from some 
of the (^ntral and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama. 
The objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the Monroe 

P On this subject see also the essay in the present volume by A. B. Hart ] *■ 
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Doctrine, were rather indefinite; but Adams appointed two envo 3 rs, whom 
the senate confirmed, and for whom the house made the nec^sary appropria- 
tions, though not without great oppoation (Decanber, 1825-March, 1826). 
One of the envoys died, the other md not go upon his mission; so ihat the 
congress began and ended without any representation from the United States 
(June-July). It adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, near Meadeo, in be^- 
ning of the_ following year. The ministers of the United States repaired 
to the appointed place, and at the appointed time, but there was no con- 
gress. Thus terminated the viaon of an American league. We can .hardly 
estimate the con^quences of its having been realised — on one ade the perils 
to which the United States would have been exposed, and on the other the 
services which they might have rendered, amongst sudi confederates as thosp 
of Central and of South America. 


PEBSIDENCr OP J. Q. ADAMS; TAhlPP COMPROMISE, AND NtnUUSICATIONS i 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the second president, was elected by the 
house of represaitatives — ^the electoral college failing to make a dioie^ 
— ^to succeed Monroe (1825). Andrew Jackson, a rival candidate^ was dhosen 
by the people at the next election (1829). John C. Calhoim was vice-preadent 
under Doth. Two men more unlike than Adams and Jackson, in associations 
and in principles, could hardly have been found amonrat the politicians 
of the pmod. They resembled each other, however, in the resolution with 
which they met the dangers of their times. 

The great question before the country for several years was one as old as 
the constitution; older, even, inasmudi as it occupied a chief place in the 
debates of the constitutional conyention. It was the subordmation of the 
state to the nation. The first occasion to revive the question and to invest 
it with fresh importance was a controversy between the national government 
and the government of Georgia. Many years had pa®ed since that state 
eonsentea to cede her western lands, including the pre^nt Alabama smd 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would extinguish the Indian 
title to the territory of Georgia itself. Of twenty-five millions of acres then hdd 
by the Creek nation, fifteen had been bought up by the United States, and 
transferred to Georgia. Half of the remaining ten millions belonged to the 
Cherokees, and half to the Creeks, a nominal treaty with the latter of whom 
declared the United States possessors of all the Creek territory "within the 
limits both of (feorgia and of Alabama (1825) . This treaty, however, agreed to 
by but one or two of the diiefs, provoked a general outbreak on the part of 
the Creeks. To pacify them, or rather to do common justice to them, the 
government first suspended the treaty, and then entered into a new one, 
by which the cession of land was confined to the Geor^an territory. A longer 
time was also allowed for the removal of the Indians from the ceded country 
(April, 1826). What satisfied the Creeks (hssatisfied the Georgiy or their 
authorities. Governor Troup accused the administration of -violating the 
law of the land, in the shape of the earlier treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that had been takeii, and calling upon the adjoin^ 
states to “ stand by their arms.” Not confinirig himself to protests or dMensive 
measures, Troup sent surveyors into the Indian territoy. l^sident Adams 
communicated the matter to congress, assertiug his intention^ “ to enforce 
the laws and fulfil the duties of the nation by all the force committed for that 
purpose to his charge,” Whereat the governor wrote to the secretary of war, 
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‘'From the first decisive act of hostility, you ■will be considered and treated 
as a public enemy ” (1827). [He also reported to the le^ature that the slave 
states should “confederate.”] Fortunately, the winds ceased. The state 
that had set itself against the nation more decidedl;]^ than had ever yet been 
done returned to its senses. As for the unhappy Indians, not only the Creeks, 
but all the other tnbes that could be persuaded to move, were gradually trans- 
ported to more distant territories in the West. 

Other causes were operating to excite the states, or some of them, against 
the general Mvemm^t. Amidst the vicisatudes of industry and of trade 
t^ugh which the nation was passing, repeated attempts were made to steady 
anairs by^ a series of tariffs in favour of domestic productions. The first 
measure, intended to serve for protection rather than for revenue, was adopted 
in 1816. It was a duty, principally, upon cotton fabrics from abroad. Some 
years afterwards a new scale was framed, with provision against foreign 
woollena as well as cottons (1824). This not turning out as advantageous 
to home manufactures as was ^ticipated, an effort for additional pro- 
tection was made j but at first in vain. On one side were the manufacturers, 
not merely of cotton and of woollen goods, but of ironr, hemp, and a variety 
of other materials, clustered in the northern and central states; on the 
other were the merchants, the farmers, and the artisans of the same states, 
with almost the entire population of the agricultural South. 

A convention of the manufacturing interests, attended by delegates 
from New England, the middle states, Maryland, Vir^nia, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
was held at Harrisburg, in Peimsylvania. “We want protection,” was the 
Imgua^ used by the_ delegates, “and it matters not if it amounts to prohibi- 
tion”; in which spirit they pressed what they called the American system 
upon the federal government (July-August, 1827). The administration, 
by the report of &e secretary of the treasury, commended the subject to the 
ravourable attention of congress. That body took it up, and after protracted 
discussions, consent^. May 15th, 1828, to a tariff in which the system of 
protection was ca,med to its height. Its adversaries called the bill the 
“Bill of Abominations,” many of which, however, were introduced by them- 
selves, with the avowed intention of making the measure as odious and as 
short-lived as possible.'^ 

^ The tariff law was very obnoxious to the southern people. They denounced 
it as oppresfflve and unconstitutional, and it led to menaces of serious evils 
m 1831 and 1832. The presidential election took place in the autumn of 
1828, when the public mind was highly excited. For a long time the opposing 
parties had been marshalling their forces for the contest. The candidates 
were John Quincy Adams and General Andrew Jackson. The result was 
me defeat of Mr. Adams, and the election of General Jackson. John C. 
Calhoun,* of South CMolina, was elected vice-president, and both had very 
lOTge imjonties. During the contest the people appeared to be on the verge 
of eml WOT , so violent was the party strife, and so malignant were the denuncia- 
tions of me canchdates.^ When it was over perfect tranquillity prevailed, and 
the ^opte acquiesced in the result. Preadent Adams retired from ofiice 
on the 4th of MOTch, 1829. He left to his successor a legacy of unexampled 
national prosperity, peaceful relations with all the world, a greatly diminished 


® Calhoun was bcmi m South. Carolina m 1873 He first appeared in congress in 
1811 He was espemlly distinmi*^ tot his support of slavery and of the doctrine of state 
rights, including nullifl^tion, ttie definite formulation of which is due to him Hia personal 
virtues and mental abUities were of the highest class. He died in Washington, a member oi 
1)116 td6Zi£ii1)6j in jyL&rciiy looO* 
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national debt, and a surplus of more than $5,000,000 in the public treasury. 
'There were incidents of peculiar interest connected with the inaugurailoa 
of Andrew Jackson,^ the seventh president of the United States.® 


WOODEOW WILSON ON THE NEW JACKSONIAN EEA® 

Many drcumstances combine to mark the year 1829 as a turning-point 
in the histoiy of the United States. The revolution in polities which dgnal- 
ises the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch m the history of the 
country was the culmination of a process of material growth and institutional 
expansion. The new nation was now in the first flush of assured success. 
It had definitively succeeded in planting new homes and creating new stat^ 
throughout the wide stretches of the continent whidk lay between the eastern 
moimtains and the Misi^ippi. 

The Section of Andrew Jackson marked a jwint of mgnificant change 
in American polities — a dbange in ^smnel and in spirit, in substance and 
in method. Colonial America, seeking to construct a union, had become 
national America, seeking to realise and develop her united strength, and to 
express her new life in a new course of politics. The states whi<m had orig- 
inally drawn together to form the Union now found themselves cau^t m 
a great national drift, the direction of their development determined by 
forces as pervaave and irresistible as they were singular and ominous. Almost 
immediately upon entering the period of Jackson’s administrations, the 
student finds himself, as if by a sudden turn, in the great hi^way of l^i^ 
lative and executive policy which leads directly to tiie period of the civil 
war, and, beyond t^t, to the United States of our own day. More rignifi- 
cant still, a new spirit and method appear in the contests of parties. The 
“spoils system” of appointment to oflice is introduced into national admin- 
istration, and personal allegiance is made the discipline of national party 
organisation. All rigns indicate the beginning of a new period. 

The old school of politicians had been greatly t hinn ed by ^ath, and was 
soon to disappear altogether. The traditions of statesmanriiip which they 
had cheridied were to lose neither dignity nor vigour in the sp^ch and con- 
duct of men like Webster and the better New England federalists; but they 
were to be constrained to adapt themselves to radically novel circumstances. 
Underneath the conservative initiative and policy of the earlier years of 
the government there had all along been working the potent leaven of democ- 
racy, slowly but radically chan^ng conditions both social and political, fore- 
^adowing a revolution in politico method, presa^g the overthrow of the 

1 Andrew Jackson was bom in Mecklenbarg county, North Carolina, in March, 1767. His 
parents were from the north of Ireland, and belonged to that Protestant conamunity i^nown 
as Scotch-Insh. In earliest infancy he was left to the care of an excellent mother, by the 
death of his father. He first saw the horrors of war and felt the wrongs of oppression when 
Colonel Buford^s troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. He entered the army 
and suffered in the cause of freedom by imprisonment and the death of his mother while she 
was on an errand of mercy. He studied law, and became one of the most eminent men in 
the western district of Tennessee, as an advocate and a jud^e. He was ever a controlling 
spirit m that region He assisted in framing a state constitution for Tennessee, and was 
the first representative of that state in the federal congress. He became United States senator 
in 1797, and was soon afterwards appointed judge of the supreme court of his state. He set- 
tled near Nashville, and for a long time was chief military commander in that region. When 
the War of 1812 broke out he took the field, and in the capacity of major-general he did good 
service in the southern country till its close He was appointed the first governor of Florida 
in 1821, and in 1823 was again in the United States senate 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1893, by Houghton, Mifi3in, & Co.] 
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“money-power” of the federalist mercantile classes, and antagonism towards 
all too conspicuous vested interests. 

Tlie federal government was not by intention a democratic government. 
In plan and structure it had been meant to check the sweep and power of 
popular majorities. The senate, it was believed, would be a stronghold of 
conservatism, if not of aristocracy and wealth. The p]^ident, it was expected, 
would be the choice of representative men acting in the electoral college, 
and not of the people. The federal judiciary was looked to, with its virtually 
permanent member^p, to hold the entire structure of national politics in 
nice balance against all (hsturbing influences, whether of popular impulse 
or of official overbearance. Only in the house of repre^ntatives were the 
people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means of nuking 
their will effective in affairs. The government had, in fact, been originatea 
and organised upon the initiative and primarily in the interest of the mer- 
cantile and wealthy classes. ' 

‘ Hamilton, not only the chief administrative architect of the government, 
but also the autiior of the graver and more lastmg parts of its policy in the 
critical formative period of its infancy, had consciously and avowedly sought 
to commend it by its measures firat of all and principally to the moneyed 
classes — ^to the men of the cities, to whom it must look for financial support, 
^at such a policy was eminently wise there can of course be no question. 
But it was not eminently democratic. There can be a moneyed aristocracy, 
but there cannot be a moneyed democracy. There were ruling classes in 
that day, and it was imperatively necessary that their interest should^ be at 
once ana thoroughly enlisted. But there was a majority also, and it was 
from that majority that the nation was to denve its real energy and character. 
During the administrations of Washington and John Adams the old federal 
hierarchy remained wtually intact; the conservative, cultivated, propertied 
dasses of New En^and and the South practically held the government as 
their own. But with Jefferson mere came the first assertion of the force which 
was to transform American politics — ^the force of democracy. 

The old federalist party, the party of banks, of commercial treaties, of 
conservative tradition, was not dei^med to live in a county every day develop- 
ing a larger “West,” tending some day to be chiefly “West.” For, as was 
to have been expected, the political example of the new states was altogether 
and unreservedly on the side of unrestricted popular privilege. In all of the 
original thirteen states there were at first important limitations upon the 
suma^. In this pomt their constitutions were not copied by the new states; 
these from the first made their suffrage universal. And their example reacted 
powerfully upon the East. Constitutional revision soon began in the old 
states, and constitutional revision in every case meant, among other things, 
an extMision of the suffrage. Parties in the East speeffily felt the change. 
No longer protected by a property qualification, anstocracies like that of 
New England, where the clergy and the lawyers held respectable people to- 
gether m ordered party array, went rapidly to pieces, and popular majonties 
began everywhere to make their weight tell in the conduct of affairs. 

Monroe's terms of office served as a sort of intermediate season for parties 
— a period of diante^ation and germination. Apparently it was a time 
of political unity, an “era of good feeling,” when all men were of one party 
and of one mmd. But this was only upon the surface. 

By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more defi- 
nite form and direction. New England made it known that her candidate 
was John Qum^ Adams; Olay was put forward by political fnends in the 
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legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, ^Missouri, Illinois, and OMo; tbe le^s- 
lators of Tennessee and many state conventions in other parts of the coun’- 
try put Andrew Jackson in nomination. The results of the election were 
not a little novel and startling. It had been a great innovation that a man 
like Andrew Jackson should be nominated at all. No other candidate had ever 
been put forward who had not served a long apprenticediip and won honour- 
able reputation as a statesman in the public service. There had even been 
establimed a sort of succession to the presidency. Jefferson had been Wash- 
ington’s secretary of state; Masson, Jefferson’s; Monroe, Madison’s.^ In this' 
line of succession John Quincy Adams was the only legitimate candidate, for 
he was secretary of state under Monroe. Jackson had never been anjrthing of 
national importance except a succei^ul soldier. It was absolutely strung 
that he should receive more electoral votes than any of the other candidates. 
And yet so it happened. Jackson received 99 votes, while only ^ were, oast 
for Adams, 41 for Crawford, 37 for Clay. It was perhaps sigruficant, toQj 
that these votes came more directly from the people Iban ever before. Nq 
one of the candidates having received an absolute majority of the electoa^ 
vote, the election went into the house of representatives, where, with the’wd 
of Uay’s friends, Adams was chosen. It w’as then that the significance of 
the popular majority received its full emphasis. The friends^ of Jackson 
protested that the popular will had been disregarded, and their candidate 
shamefully, even corruptly, they believed, cheated of _his rights, ^e 
dogma of popular sovereignty received a new and extraordinary application, 
fraught with important consequences. Jackson, it was argued,, bemg the 
choice of the people, was “ entitled” to the presidency. From a constitutional 
point of view the doctrine was nothing less than revolutionary. It marked 
the rise of a democratic theory very far advanced beyond that of Jefferson’s 
party, and destined again and agam to assert itself as against strict consti- 
tetional pnnciple. 

The supporters of Jackson did not for a moment accept the event, of the 
election of 1825 as decisive. The “sovereignty of the people” — ^that is, of 
the vote cast for Jackson— diould yet be vindicated. The new administrar 
tion was hardly seven months old before the legislature of Tennessee renewed 
its nomination of Jackson for the presidency. The “campaign of 18^ 
may be said to have begun in 1825. For three whole years a contest, char- 
acterised by unprecedented virulence, and pushed in some quarters by novel 
and ommous methods, stirred the country into k^n partisan excitement. 
A new discipline and principle of allegiance was introduced into national 
politics. In New York and Pennsylvania there had already sprung into 
existence that machinery of local committees, nominating caucuses, pri- 
maries, and conventions with which later tunes have made us so familiar ; 
and then, as now, this was a machinery whose use and reason for existOT^ 
were revealed in the' distnbution of offices as rewards for party sendee. The 
chief masters of its uses were “ Jackson men,” and the success of their party 
in 18^ resulted in the nationalisation of their methods / 


JACKSON AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM 

Jackson came into office to devote himself at first to those who had elected 
him. Never before had the nation been under so professedly a party rule. 
Its subjection was proved by the removals from office of such as had served 
under the previous administrations. In all the forty years that had elapsed 
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t&oce the opening of the government, the successive pre^dents had removed 
just Mty-four public officers, and no more. Jacls^n turned out the ser- 
vants of the govermnent by the hundred. This imprintmg a partisan char- 
acter upon the adnunistration was far from being unacceptable to the majority 
of the nation. It was but just, they argued, that the inferior officers should 
be of the same views as the superior; otherwise there could be no harmony. 
A great deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reforming 
the administration, the alleged extravagance of Adams’ time having been 
sounded aU over the land by the partisans of Jackson. The clamour of the 
oppodtion against either cause of removal can be conceived. 

The great question between the power of the state and the power of the 
hation was still open. Jackson entered into it with concessions to the state. 
When the Creeks of Geor^a were disposed of, there still remained the Cherokees 

the same and the neighbouring states. 'This tribe, far from being inclined 
to leave its habitations, was so much inclined to settling where it was, as to 
adopt aformal constitution (1827). At this, Georgia lost patience, and asserted 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokees, at the same time dividing their territory, 
and annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (1828-1830) . Much the 
same course was taken by Alabama and Mississippi in relation to the Indians 
within tMr borders (1820-1830). In these circumstances, the position of th^ 
general government was this : that it had alwa 3 rs undertaken to treat with 
tile Indians, to protect or to molest them, as the case might be, but in no 
event leaving them to the action of any separate part of the nation. Instead 
of maintaining this position in relation to the southern Indians, the presi- 
dent, support^ by; congre®, yielded it altogether, upon the ground that the 
Cherokee constitution was the erection of a new state withm' the limits of 
Geor^ and Alabama, It would have been well had Geor^ contented 
hersOT with the Indians thus surrendered to her. But she must needs inter- 
fere with the whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and impnson 
them in her penitential for not t akin g the oath of allegiance which die 
demanded (1831). Their case was carried before the United States supreme 
court, which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both mis- 
fflonaries and Indians (1832). But the Indians obtamed no redress; nor did 
the missionaries, until they abandoned their proceedings against the sovereign 
state (1833). 

More serious points in relation to the question between the states and the 
general government had arisen. The first message of President Jackson 
(December, 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted the year 
before. It was another concession, on his part, to the state claims But it 
was not made without cause. The system of protection, once opposed and 
favoured by the North and by the South together, had come to be a favourite 
of the North, and an object" of opposition to the South. But the result for the 
present, so far as the tariff was concerned, conasted in a few unimportant 
modifications (May, 1830). 


THE WEBSTER-HATNE DEBATE; NULLmCATION IN SOUTH CABOLINA 

At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postponed, 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before the 
country. It had been brought forward by Senator Foot, of Coimecticut, 
just at the close of the previous year (December 29th, 1829), with a view to 
some arrangement concerning the sale of the public lands. But the public 
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lands were soon lost of in a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national government. Robert Y. Hayne, a senator 
from South Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of nullify- 
ing any act of congress which it should consider unconstitutional, inasmudi 
as the government, whereof coiigress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, tnat the government was estab- 
lished by the people of the Umted States as a whole, and not by the states 
as separate m^bers, was taken chiefly by Daniel Webster, some years before 
a representative of his native New Hampdiire, at present a senator from 
his adopted Massachusetts. The great ^^ch of Webster (January 26th- 
27th, 1830) was, mthout contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been 
made for the national character as well as the national government. It 
decided the fact, so fi^ m argument in the senate chamber could do, that the 
general government, in its proper functions, is independent of all local insti- 
tutions. As a necessary consequence, the claim of a state to nullify an act 
of congress fell to the ground. “I trust,” said Webster, near the be^nning 
of the following year, “ the crisis has in some measure passed by.” It was ncft 
the last time, however, 'that he had to raise his powerful voice in the defence 
of the constitution. 

A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again. 
It was then decided by congress and the presidmit to revise the provisions against 
which the South was still contending. Without abandoning the protective 
^stem, which, on the contrary, was distinctly maintained, the duties upon 
many of the protected articles were reduced, in order to satisfy the opponente 
of protection (July, 1832). Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 
the tariff did but hasten its approach. The le^ature of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met at Columbia, under the prea- 
dency of Governor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days sufficed to paK 
an ordinance declaring: 

That the several acts, and parts of acts, piirporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
on importation are unauthorised by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true mtent and meanmg thereof, and are null and void, and no law, nor binding upon the 
state of South Oarohna, its officers and citizens; and that it shall be the duty of the lemlature 
to adopt such measures and pass such acts as may be necessary to give full effect to &is ordi- 
nance, and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the said acts, and parts 
of acts, of the congress of the United States within the limits of the state 

In all this there was nothing new to the nation. Prom the time when 
Kentucky and Vir^ia began upon a amilar course, from the time when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent acts of 
Georgia and of South Carolina herself, nullification, in nominal if not in actual 
emstence, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself agmeved 
by the general government was very apt to take to resolutions, often to 
positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But South 
Carolina went further than any of her predecessors : 

We, the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordmance of the convention] do further 
declare that we will not submit to the application of force, on the part of the federrl govern’- 
ment, to reduce t^s state to obedience, but that we will consider the passage by congress of 
any act to enforce the acts hereby declared to b^ null and void, otherwise than through the 
civil tnbunals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union and that the people of this state will forthwith proceed to organize a separate 
government. 

This was something more than nullification ; it was sece^on. It has been 
very common to exclmm against the conduct of South Carolina. But with 
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the principles ■which she professed, supporting the claims of the state to be 
a sovereign member of a national confederacy, it is difficult to see how she 
could have acted otherwise. If we would censure anything, it must be the 
principles which led to nuUffication and to secesrion, rather than these, the 
mere and the inevitable results. In itself, as an instwce of resolution agai^ 
what was deemed injustice and oppresrion, the attitude of South Carolina 
is no object of indignation. On the contrary, there is something thrilling 
in ^ aspect of a people perilling their all to sustain their ri^ts, even though 
they were mistaken as to what their rights really were. “The die has been 
at last cast,” ^ governor informed the legislature, assembled a day or two 
after tire adoption of the ordinance by the convention, “and South Carolina 
has at length appealed to her ulterior sovereignty as a member of this confed- 
eracy.” The legslature unhesitatingly responded to the convention in a series 
of acts prohibiting the collection of duties, and providing for the employment 
of volunteers, or, u need were, of the entire militia, in the defence of the state. 

If the state was resolute, the general government was no less so. The 
preadent was in Ms element. A criris wMeh he was eminently adapted to 
meet had arrived. It called forth all his independence, all his nationality. 
Other men — more than one of his predecessors — ^would have doubted the course 
to be pursued; they would have stayed to inquire into the powers of the con- 
stitution, or to count the resources of the government ; nay, had they been 
conastent, they would have inclined to the support, rather than to the over- 
throw, of the South Carolina doctrine. Jackson did nqt waver an instant. 
He took his own counsel, as he was wont to do, and declared for the nation 

K " ist the state; then ordered troops and a national vessel to the support 
e government officers in South Carolina. 

No act of violent oppomtion to the laws has yet been conunitted [thus the president de- 
claied in a prodamation} , but such a state of things is hourly apprehended ; and it is the intent 
of this instrument to proclaim not only that the duty imposed on me by the constitution, 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, shall be performed, but to warn the citizens 
of South Carolina that the couise they are urged to pursue is one of rum and disgrace to the 
very state whose right they affect to" support. 

The appeal to the South Carolmians was the more forcible in coming 
from one of themselves, as it were; Jackson bemg a native of their stete. 
Addressmg congress in an elaborate message (January 16th, 1833), the presi- 
dent argued down both nullification and secession, maintaining tiiat “the 
result of each is the same, smce a state in which, by a usurpation of power, 
the constitutional authority of the federal government is o^nly defied and 
set aside, wants only the form to be independent of the Union.” Congress 
responded, after some delay, by an enforcing act, the primary object of which 
wan to secure the collection of the customs m the South Carouna ports. Thus 
united stood the government in sustaining itself against the state by which 
it was defied. Nor did it stand alone. One after another, the states, by legs- 
lative or by mdividual proceedings, came out in support of the national 
principle. The principle of state sovereignty, that might have found sup- 
port but for the extremity to wMch it had been pushed, seemed to be aban- 
doned. South Carolma ■was left to herself, even by her neighbours, usually 
prone to take the same side. Only Virgmia came forward, appealing to the 
^vemment as well as to South Carolina to be done ■with strife. 

The tariff was openly condemned by North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia; the last state proposing a southern convention, to take some meas- 
ures of resistance to the continuance of a system so unconstitutional. It 
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became plamer and plainer that if South Carolina was to be brought to terms 
by any other way than by force, or if her sister states of the ^utn were to be 
kept from joining her sooner or later, it must be by some modification of the 
tariff. A bill was brought forward in the house, but without any immediate 
result. Henry Clay took the matter up the senate. He had distingui^ed 
himself as the advocate of the Missouri Compromise. He was the author, 
in consdtation with others, of lie tariff compromise. Hiis proposed that 
tile duties on. all imports exceeding twenty per cent, should Be reduced to 
that rate by successive diminutions through the next ten years (till June 
30th, 1842). “I wish,” said Clay, “to see the tariff separated from the 
politics of the country^ that busmess men may go to work in security, with 
some_ prospect of stability in our laws.” Had there been no other motive 
for his course, this would have been enough to stamp it with wisdom. Others 
felt as he did. Unlike the Missouri question, the tariff question was dis- 
po®d of without protracted struggles. The measure was supported by very 
general approval, not excepting the representatives of South Carolinaj at the 
head of whom was Calhoun, lately surrendering the vice-presidency in order 
to represent his state in the senate. The compromise became a law (March 
2nd), and South Carolina returned to her allegiance. “The lightning,” as 
one of Clay’s correspondents wrote to him, was “drawn out from the clouds 
which were lowering over the country.” 

Like all other compromises, the tariff compronuse did not bring about 
an absolute decision of the points of controversy. To the opponents of 
protection it abated the amoimt of protection. To the champions of the 
protective system it secured the right of laying duties, but at the same 
time decided against the expediency, if not tiie right, of excessive duties. 
As for the subject that lay behind the tariff, not concealed, but overtopping 
it by an immensity of height, this, too, was decided in the same general way. 
The subordination of the state to the nation was not defined. But it was 
established on principles which no nullification could disturb, and no secesaon 
break asunder, except in national ruin. 


Jackson’s struggle with the bank and the financial disorders 

Few matters are more important to a nation — especially to a money- 
making nation — ^than its finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
course of government and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by those in authority or by those enga^d in specu- 
lations of their own, the whole country suffers. Time and again had these 
thmgs been proved in the United States; a fresh and a fearful proof was 
soon to occur. The administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an attempt was made to interfere with the appointments in the Umted 
States Bank. The resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
di^leasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in hds first ^ 
message to throw out su^estions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not to expire for six or seven years to come. Congress, 
instead of complying with the presidential recommendation, diowed a decided 
determination to sustain the bank. The next congress voted to renew the 
charter, but the president immediately interposed^ with a veto (July, 1832). 
Amidst many sound objections on his part was mingled mudi that must be 
set down as prejudice, not to say extravagance; he even went so far as to 
suppose the bank to be dangerous “to our liberty and independence.” 
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,, Not content with opposing the rechartering of the bank, tiie preddent 
^termined to humble it before its charter expired. To this, it must be 
confessed, he was in some degree goaded by the unsparing bitterness with 
which his veto had been assailed. On tbe other hand, tiie triumphant re-elec- 
tion of Jackson in 1832 by a large majority over Henry Clay, ^d with his 
right-hand man, Martin Van Buren, for vice-president, assured him of a sup- 
port whidi would not fail him in any measures he might pursue. In his next 
message (December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasi^ 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtaining the co-operation 
of congress. Things went on as they were imtil the early autumn of the follow- 
ing year, when (September, 1833) the prerident announced to his cabinet 
his resolution to remove the depodts on his own responsibility, asdgning 
for his principal reasons the electioneering procedures against his adminis- 
tration, of which the bank was suspected, and the necessity of providing 
for some new method of managing the public revenue before the expiratiop 
of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had hitherto done. 
The terms of the charter provided that the power of recalling the droosits 
lay with the secretary of the treasury. The secretary then in office, William 
J. Duane, declined to have anything to do with the removal. Two days after- 
wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, then attorney- 
general, and subsequently chief-justice of the United States. The new secre- 
tary, not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued the proper order for 
the removal of the depodts at the time indicated by the president (October 1st). 

Of the agitation attending these events it is difficult to conceive at 
this distance of time. If we accoimt for the su^icions of the president 
against the bank, there stUl remain the accusations from the bank and from 
its friends against the preddent to be explained. Had Jackson declared 
hWself the lord and master of the United States, there could scarcely have 
been a greater uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, 
a resolve was adopted, “that the preddent, in the late executive proceedmg 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both” 
^arch, 1834). The same day Daniel Webster remarked, “Let all who 
mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, stand together for the 
supremacy of the laws.” Against the sentence of the senate, passed upon 
him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as a “substitute for 
that defence which,” said he, “I have not been allowed to present m the 
ordinary form” (April). So one extreme led to another, until, near three 
years later, it was made a party measure to expunge from the records of the 
senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). 

As for the bank itself, it “waged war,” said the preddent afterwards, 
“upon the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demand.” It 
certainly appeared to do_ so ; but the course taken by it was quite as much 
a defendve as an offendye one. The loss of the deposits involved a con- 
traction of loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged 
to curtail their own operations, until credit sank, capitalists failed, and 
labourers ceased to be employed. The sufferers turned against both ddes — 
a part against the bank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism; 
a part against the preddent, who was repr^ented as an equally monstrous 
de^ot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, in reaffing of these things 
as they are told by their contemporaries. 

While individuals were s^ermg, the government was in a state of reple- 
tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835), but a large balance 
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was left in the banks to which the public mone 3 ?s had been tran^erred from 
the United States Bank. It was resolved by the administration to deposit, 
as the phrase went, all but a reserve of $5,000,000 with the states, to be used 
according to their different circumstances (1836). A sum of $28,000,000 was 
thus distributed, the states generally understani&ig that the share which each 
received was its own, not merely to be employed but to be retained (1837). 
Nothing was ever recalled by the government, great as its embarrassmente 
soon became. 

Into the old fissure between the North and the South a new wedge was 
driven duri^ the present period. The action, hitherto confined to meeting 
and naemorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movements were no longer occasional, but continuous and sys- 
tematic (1832). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavey mould be abolished, and this immediately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claims of the master 
or the fortunes of the slave. Whatever its motives, its course was professedly 
unscrupulous, sparing neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An immediate reaction arose 
in the North. Meetings were held, mobs were gathered against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the ofiices whence they issued their pro- 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult spread to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intended to excite a general insurrection, or at 
least a general alarm,. As a imtural consequmce, the post-offices were broken 
into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1836). That portion of the 
South which had begun of its own accord to move towards the abolition 
of slavery was at once arrested; while that other portion, always attached 
to slavery, began to talk of non-intercourse and of disunion. The matter 
was taken up by government, beginning with the preadent, who recommended 
a law to prohibit the use of the mail for the circulation of incendiary docu- 
ments. So embittered did congress become as to refuse to receive memorials 
upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before provocative of angry 
passages, but never until now conadered too delicate to be approached (1836). 
Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un- 
known to the most conservative. 

Relations with the Indians were fr^uently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Misassippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Hawk, broke 
out on the northwest frontier, but was soon broi^t to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the United States troops and the mihtia, under 
Generals Scott and Atkinson (1832). Another war arose with the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by senous losses 
from the beginning (1836). On the jimction of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew stiU worse, the war exbmdmg into Geoima and Alabama (1836). 
The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup; but the 
Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for many years. 

Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially re^ect- 
mg the mdemnities still due on account of spoliations of American commerce. 
These were gradually arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples (1834) meeting 
the claims of long standing against them ; the more recent demands against 
Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by immediate payments 
(1832, 1834). 

The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years’ unavailing negotiation with the governments of Napoleon and Ms 
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Boorboii sucoe^rs, a treaty was concluded with the government of Louis 
Fbulippe, acknowledging the American claims to the amount of about $5,000,- 
000 (July, 1831). Three years afterwards the Fr^ch chamters rejected the 
bill for the execution of the treaty (1834). Meantime jhe United States gov- 
ernment had drawn a draft for the amount of the first instalment proposed to 
be paid by France, but only to have the draft protested. Thus doubly ag- 
grieved, the administration proposed to congress the authorisation of reprisals 
upon French property, in case immediate proviaon for the fulfilment of the 
treaty ^ould not be made by the French chambers (December, 1834). The 
mere proposal, though unsupported by any action of congress, was received 
as an affront in France, the French minister at Washington being recalled, 
and the American minister at Paris being tendered his paj^ports. At this crisis 
Gareat Britain offered her mediation. It was accepted; but, writhout waiting 
for its exercise, the French government resolved to execute the treaty. The 
news came m May, 1836, that the $5,000,000 were paid.«* 

A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded with Russia and Belgium, and 
everywhere the American flag commanded the highest respect. Two new 
states (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to the Union. The origmal 
thirteen had doubled, and great activity prevailed in every part of the 
republic. Satisfaction with the administration generally prevailed, and it 
was understood that Van Buren would continue the policy of his predecessor, 
if elected. He received a large majority; but the people, having failed to 
elect a vice-president, the senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
who had been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 

Much excitement was produced and bitter feebngs were engendered 
towards President Jackson by his last official act. A circular was issued 
from the treasury department on the 11th of July, 1836, requiring all collectors 
of the public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver m payment. 
This wras intended to check speculations in the public lands, but it also bore 
heavily upon every kind of business. The “specie circular” was denounced, 
and so loud was the clamour that towards the close of the session in 1837 
both houses of congress adopted a partial repeal of it Jackson refused to 
sign the bill, and by keeping it in his possession until after the adjournment 
of congress prevented it becoming a law. On the 4th of March, 1837, he 
retired from public life, to enjoy that repose which an exceedmgly active 
career entitled hhn to. He was then seventy years of age.« 


JAMES PARTON'S PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JACKSON 

I 

People may hold what opinions they will respecting the merits or impor- 
tance of this man, but no one can deny that his mvincible popularity is worthy 
of consideration; for what we lovingly admire, that, in some degree, we are. 
It is chiefly as the representative man of the Fourth-of-July, dr combative- 
rebellious pepod of American history, that he is interesting to the student 
of human nature. And no man will ever be able quite to comprehend Andrew 
Jackson who has not personally known a Scotch-Indiman. More than he 
was anythmg else, he was a North-of-Irelander. His father, his forefathers, 
his relatives m Carolma, had all walked the lowlier paths of life, and aspired 
to no other. This poor, gaunt, and sickly orphan places himself at once 
upon the direct road to the higher spheres. He lived in an atmosphere of 
danger and became habituated to self-reliance. Always escaping, he learned 
to confide implicitly in his star. 




THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAIN IN AMERICA 
(From the paintinsr by E L Henry, In the Oreoi an Oallei y of Ait, Washmsirton') 
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General Jackson's appointment-and-removal policy I consider an evil 
50 great and so difficult to remedy, that if all his other public acts had been 
perfectly wise and right, this single feature of his administration would suffice 
;o render it deplorable rather than admirable. I must avow explicitly the 
aelief that, notwithstanding the good done by General Jackson during his 
presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the people 
if the United States. The good which he effected has not continued, while 
the evil which he began remains. 

Men of books contemplate with mere wonder the fact that during a period 
vhen Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Wirt, and Preston were on the public stage, 
Andrew Jackson diould have been so much ttie idol of the American people 
bhat all those eminent men imited cpuld not prevail against him in a single 
nstance. Autocrat as he was, An^w Jackson loved the people, the com- 
non people, the sons and dat^ters of toil, as truly as they loved him, and 
ie believed in them as they believed in him. He was in accord with his 
generation. He had a clear perception that the toiling millions are not a 
ilass in the community. He knew and felt that government should exist 
mly for the benefit of the governed; that the strong are strong only that 
ihey may aid the weak; that the rich are rightfully rich only that they may 
50 combine and direct the labours of the poor as to make labour more profit- 
ible to the labourer. He did not comprehend these truths as they a^ demon- 
strated by Jefferson and Spencer, but he had an intuitive and instinctive 
perception of them. And in his most autocratic moments he really thought 
ihat he was fighting the battle of the people and doii^ their will whue bafflmg 
ffie purposes of their representatives. If he had been a man of knowledge 
js well as force, he would nave taken the part of the people more effectually, 
jnd left to his successors an increased power of doing good, instead of better 
facilities for doing harm. He appears always to have meant well. But his 
ignorance of law, history, polities, science, of everything which he who governs 
a. country ou^t to know, was extreme. He was imprisoned in his ^orance, 
and sometimes raged round his little, dim inclosffie Uke a tiger in his den. 

The calamity of the Umted States has been this: the educated class 
have not been able to accept the truths of the democratic creed. They have 
followed the narrow, conservative, respectable Hamilton — not the large, 
liberal, progressive Jefferson. But the people have instinctively held fast 
to the Jeffersonian sentiments. Hence, in this country, imtil very recently, 
the men of books have had little influence upon public affairs. To this 
most lamentable divorce between the people and those who ought to have 
been worthy to lead them, and who would have led them if they had been 
worthy, we are to attnbute the elevation to the presidency of a man whose 
ignorance, whose good intentions, and wl^ose passions combmed to render him, 
of all conceivable human beings, the most unfit for the office. But tho^ 
who concur in the opmion that the administration of Andrew Jackson did 
more harm than good to the country — ^the harm being permanmit, the good 
evanescent — should never for a moment forget that it was the people of 
the United States who elected him to the presidency 9 


VJUJ btjeen’s ai>ministra.tion ; thb panics op 1837 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth preadent of the United States, seemed to 
stand, at the time of his inauguration— on the 4th of M^ch, 1837— at the 
opening of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of chief magis- 
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tarate of the republic had been descended of Britons, and were engaged in the 
old struggle for independence. Van Buren wm of Dutch descent, and was 
bom after the great conflict had ended and the bffth of the nation had occurred. 
But at tiie moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the preadential mansion 
as its occupant the businei^ of the country was on the vei^e of a terrible 
convulsion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of 
^e public funds from the Umted States Bank, in 1833 and 1834, and the 
operations of the “specie circular," had disappeared, in a measure, but as 
the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. The 
dhief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals 
by the state deposit banks; but a eommerdal disease was thus produced, 
more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1834. A sudden expansion of the paper 
currency was the result. The state banks whidh accepted these depoats 
supposed they would remain imdisturbed until the government should need 
them for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their 
own funds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, as we have seen, had 
authorised the secretary of the treasury to distribute all the public funds, 
except $5,000,000, among the several states, according to their representation. 
The funds were accordingly taken from the deposit banksj after the 1st of 
Janu^, 1837, and these banks being obliged to curtail their loans, a serious 
pecuniary embarrassment was produced. 

The immediate consequences of such multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immensely increased importation of foreign goods, inor- 
dinate stimulation of all industiial pursuits and internal improvements, 
and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, which 
assumed ihe features of a mania, in 1836. A hundred cities were founded 
and a thousand villages were “laid out" on broad dieets of paper, and made 
the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus diverted 
from its sober, legitimate uses to the fostering of schemes as imstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of fairy-land. Overtrading 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, 
were suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on account of the 
removal of the government funds from their custody; and during March and 
April, 1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone 
to the amount of more than .$100,000,000.^ Fifteen months before (December, 
1835], property to the amount of more than $20,000,000 had been destroyed 
by fire in the city of New York, when 529 buildings were consumed. The 
effects of these failures and losses were felt to the remotest borders of the 
Union, and credit and confidence were destroyed. 

Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection 
of duties onJmported goods, rescmd the “specie circular," and to call an 
extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures. The president 
declmed to act on their petitions. When his determination was known, 
all the banks in New York suspended specie pajnments (May 10th, 1837), 
and their example was speedily followed throi^out the country. On the 
16th of May the legislature of New York passed an act authonsmg the sus- 
pension of specie paym^ts for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
general government, and it was unable to obtain gold and silver to ^scharge 
its own obligations. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and 
an extraordmary session of congress was convened by the president on the 

‘ In two days houses in New Orleans stopped payment, owing an aggr^ate of $27,000,000; 
ibnd m Boston 168 failures took place m six months 
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ith. of September. During a session of forty-three days it did little for the 
general relief, except the passage of a bill authorising the issue of treasury 
notes, not to exceed in amount $10,000,000.^ « 


EEPUDIATIOSr IN MISSISSIPPI 

While the national finances were slowly recovering themselves, the state 
finances, with some exceptions, appeared to be on the brink of ruin. The 
states had run a race of extravagance and hazard unparalleled in American 
history. In the two years precemng the commercial crisis the issue of state 
stocks — ^that is, the amount of money borrowed by the states — was nearly 
$100,000,000. The ine^able consequences followed. While such as had 
an 3 dhing to support their credit were deeply bow^, those that had nothing 
— ^those that had borrowed not so much to develop their resources as to simply 
the want of resources — ^feU, collapsed and Mattered. Some stat^ — Mary- 
land (January, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842) — paid the interest 
on their debts only by certificates, and by those only partially. Others — 
Indiana (July, 1841), Arkansas (July, 1841), and Illinois (January, 1842)— 
made no payment at all. Two — Michigan (January, 1842) and Louiaana 
(December, 1842) — ceased not merely to pay but in part to acknowledge 
their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their agents, from whim 
they had unquestionably suffered, released them from at least a portion of 
their obligations. 

But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in priority of 
insolvency, Misassippi took the lead. As early as January, 1841, Gkjvemor 
McNutt suggested to the legislature the “repudiating the sale of five millions 
of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality.” Even if 
the sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of Missisappi 
denied, the penalty attached not to the bondholders, who had paid ^eir 
money in good faith that il would be returned to them, but to the bank com- 
missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, by which the 
commissiopers had been appointed. At all events, Miarissippi deliberately 
repudiated her debts (1842). Her example was imitated at the same time 
by the neighbouring territoiy of Florida 

Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankruptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis- 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. When 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroad, not a bidder could be 
found for it, or for any part of it, in all Europe (1842). This was but a trifl.e, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled against the United States. 
“I do not wonder,” wrote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, 
“that Europe raises a cry of indication against this country; I wish it coulcj 
come to us in thunder.” Nor did it seem undeserved by the nation, as a whole, 
when Florida, still repudiating its debt as a territory, was admitted as a state 
(1845). Against this sign of insensibility on the part of the nation there 
•v7ere happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of the states, 
Pennsylvania taking ,the lead in wiping away her debts and her stains (1845). 

' Zn his meass^e to congress at this sesMon the president proposed the estakhshment of , 
an independent treasury for the safe-kewing of the public funds and their entire and total 
separation from banking institutions This scheme met inth vehement opposition The 
bill passed the senate, but leas lost m the house It was debated at subsequent sesdons, 
and finally became a law on the 4th of July, 1840. This is known as the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 
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TEXAS SECEDES FROM MEXICO 

One of the later commuiucations of President Jackson to congress 
been upon the subject of Texas and its independence. He was decided in 
recommending caution, for reasons which will presently appear (December, 
1^6). But, congress declaring its recognition of the new state, Jackson 
assented in the last moments of his administration. A quarter of a century 
before, parties from the United States began to cross over to join in the 
Mexican stru^le against Spain (1813). It was then uncertain whether 
Texas formed a part of Mexico or of Louisiana, the boundary bemg undeter- 
mined until the time of the treaty concerning Florida (1819-1821). At that 
time Texas was distinctly abandoned to Spain, from whose possession it 
immediately passed to that of her revolted province of Mexico. Soon after, 
on Mexican invitation, a number of colonists from the United States, under 
the lead of Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, undertook to settle the still unoccu- 
pied territory (1821). It was no expedition to plunder or to destaroy, but 
what it professed to be — ^to colonise. Notwithstanding the dfficulties of the 
enteiTprise itself, as well as those created by the continual changes in the 
Mexican government, it prospered to such a degree that several thousand 
^ttlers were gathered m during the ten years ensuing. 

Strong in their numbers, stronger still m their energies, the Texans aspired 
to a more definite organisation than they possessed. Without any purpose, 
at least professed, of revolution, they formed a constitution, and sent Austm 
to ask the admission of Texas, as a separate state, into the Mexican repubhc 
(1833). This was denied, and Austin thrown into prison. But no outbreak 
followed for more than two years. Then the Mexdcan government, resolving 
to reduce the Texans to entire submission, despatched a force to arrest the 
ofiScers under the state constitution, and to disarm the people. The Texan 
Lexington was Gonzales, where the first resistance was made (September 
28th, 1835). The Texan Philadelphia was a place called Washmgton, where 
a convention declared the independence of the state (March 2nd, 1836) and 
adopted a constitution (March 17th). The Texan Saratoga and Yorktown, 
two in one, was on the diores of the San Jacinto, where General Houston, 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents, gained a decisive victory over the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna (April 21st). Six months afterwards Houston 
was chosen president of the republic of Texas. In his inaugural speech 
he expressed the desire of the people to join the United States. Nothing 
could be more natural. With few exceptions, they were emigrants from tihe 
land to which ^ey wished to be reunited. The cession of the Louisiana 
claims to Texas in the Florida treaty had been vehemently opposed by many 
vho would therefore be earnest to recover the territory then surrendered. 
Again and again was the effort made by the United States to get back from 
Mexico what h^ been ceded to Spain (1825-1835). But the very fact that 
davery existed in Texas was a strong reason with another considerable party 
in the North to oppose its admission to the Union. In their eyes, the Texans 
seemed a wild and lawless set, unfit to share in the established institutions 
of the United States To these objections must be added one, very generally 
entertained, on account of the claim of Mexico to the Texan territory. Not- 
vrithstanding various complications, the mdependence of Texas was recog- 
nised by the United States, as has been mentioned, leaving the project of annex- 
ation to the future. When Texas, soon after the openmg of Van Buren’s 
administration, presented herself for admission to the Union, her offers were 
declmed, and then withdrawn (1837). 
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1 

TROrSLES •WTTH CANADA 

"Die attention of the country was turned in another direction. An insur- 
rection in Canada was unmediately supported by American parties, one of 
whom, in company with some Canadian refi^ees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy Island, a British possession in the Niagara 
nver. The steamer Caroline, engaged in bringing over men, arms, and stores 
to the island, was destroyed, though at the time on the American ^ore, by 
a Britidi^ detachment (December, 1837). The deed was instantly avowed 
by the minister of Great Britain at Washington as an act of self-^iefence on 
the Bntidi ride. T^ee yeara afterwards (November, 1840) one Alexander 
McLeod, sheriff of Niagara, in Canada, and as such a participator in the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, was an^ted in New York on the chaige of murder, 
an American having lost his life when the steamer was destroyed. The British 
government drananded his release, in which they were sustained by 
tne United States administration, on me ground that McLeod was but an 
agent or soldier of Great Britain. But the authorities of New York held fast 
to their .prisoner, and brought him to trial. Had harm come to him, his 
government stood pledged to declare war; but he was acquitted for want of 
proof (1841). Congress subsequently passed an act requiring that rimilar 
cases should be tried only before United States courts. The release of McLeod 
did not settle the affair of the Caroline; this stiU. remained. There were, 
or there had been, other difficulties upon the Maine frontier, where tibe boun- 
dary line had never yet been run Collisions took place, and others, between 
the Maine militia and the British troops, had been but just prevented.^ 


haheison’s and tyleb’s administration 

A national whig convention had been held at Harrisburg, in Peon^lvania, 
on the fourth of December (1839), when General William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the popular leader in the northwestj in the War of 1812, was nomi- 
nated for prerident, and John Tyler, of Virginia, for vice-president. Never 
before was the country so excited by an election, and never before was a presi- 
dential contest characterised by such demoralising proceedings.^ The gov- 
ernment, under Mr. Van Buren, being held responsible by the opposition 
for the business depression which yet brooded over the country, public speakers 
arrayed vast masses of the people against the prerident, and Harrison and 
Ttyler were elected by overwhelming majorities. And now, at the close of 
the fost fifty years of the republic, the population had increased from three 
and a half millions, of all colours, to seventeen millions A magazme writer 
of the day, in the Democratic Uenmo, in comparing several administrations, 
remarked that “the great events of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, by 
which it wUl hereafter be Imown and derignated, are the divorce of bank 
and state in the fiscal affairs of the federal government, and the return, after 
half a century of deviation, to the original derign of the constitution.” 

1 Because General Hamson lived in the West and lus residKice vas associated vith pioneer 
hfe, a log-cabin became the s;pibol of his party These cabins were erected all over the coun- 
try, in wMch meetings were held; and, as the hospitality of the old hero was symbolised by 
a barrd of eider, made free to all visitors or strangers, who “never found the latch-strii^ 
of his log-cabm drawn m,” that beverage was dealt out unsparin^y to all who attended the 
meetings in the cabins These meetings were scenes of carousal, deeply iujuilous to aU who 
participated m them, and especially to the young. Thousands of drunkards in after years 
wted theu departure from sobnety to the “hard-cider” campaign of 1840. 
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Harrison was then an old man, havii^ passed almost a month beyond the 
of ^ty-eight years. Precisely one month after he uttered his oath of 
office the new preadent died, on the 4th day of April, 1841. 

in accordance with the provisions of the constitution the vice-preadent 
became the official successor of the deceased preadent, and on the 6th of April 
the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He retained the cabinet 
appointed by Preadent Harrison until September following, when all but 
the secretary of state reagned. 

The extraorffinary sesaon of congress called by Preadent Harrison com- 
menced its s^on on the appointed day (May 31st, 1841) and continued 
irntU the 13th_of September following. The Sub-Treasury Act was repealed 
and a general Bah^pt Law was enacted. This humane law accomplished 
a material benefit. Thousands of honest and enterpriang men had been 
cru^ed by the recent bt^ess revulaon, and were so laden with debt as to 
be hopelesdy chained to a narrow sphere of action. The law relieved them; 
and while it bore heavily upon the iCreditor class, for a while, its operations 
were beneficent and usefm. When dishonest men began to make it a pretence 
for dheating, it was repealed. But the chief object sou^t to be obtained 
duribig tMs session, namely, the chartering of a bank of the United States, 
was not achieved. Two separate bills for that purpose were vetoed by the 

E readent, who, like Jackson, thought he perceived great evils to be appre- 
ended from the working of such an institution. The course of the preadent 
was vehemently censured by the party in power, and the last veto led to the 
dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. Webster patriotically remained at his post, 
for g^t public interests would have suffered by his withdrawal at that time. 

The year 1842 was distinguiriied by the return of the United States explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant Wilkes, the settlement of the northeastern 
boundary question by the Ashburton Treaty, essential modifications of the 
tariff, and domestic difficulties in Rhode Island.^ 

The Treaty of Washinrion, [or Ashburton Treaty] ratified by the senate 
(August 20th), embraced almost every subject of dissenaon with Great Britain. 
It settled the northeastern boundary; it put down the claim to a right of visit, 
and in sudi a way as to lead to the denial of the claim by Euroj^ean powers 
who had previously admitted it. Such were the advantages gained by the 
United States on both these points, the leading ones of the treaty, that it 
was styled in England the Ashburton Capitulation. The treaty also provided 
for the mutual surrender of fugitives from Justice; an object of great impor- 
tance, considering the recent experiences on the Canada frontier. For the 
affah of ihu Carolim, an apology, or what amounted to one, was made by the 
Britidi minister. Even the old quarrel about impressment was put to rest, 
not by the treak^, but by a letter from Webster to Ashburton, repeating the 
rule origmally laid down by Jefferson that "the vessel being Amencan shall 
be evidence that the seamen on board are sudi,” adding, as the present and 
future principle of the American government, that “m every regularly docu- 
mented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection m the flag which is over them ” In short, every difficulty with 
Great Britain was settled by the treaty, or by the accompan 3 dng negotiations, 
except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which no serious difference had as yet 
appeared.** 

Difficulties in Rhode Island originated in a movement to adopt a state 
constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter ^ven by Charles 
II, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and eighty 
years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be pursued in tn^^ng 
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the change, and these assumed a serious aspect. Tvro parties were formed) 
known, respectively, as the “suffrage” or radical party, the othCT as the 
“ law-and-order ” or conservative party. Each formed a constitution, elected 
a governor and legislature, and finally armed (May and June, 1843) in defence 
of their respective claims. The “suffrage” party elected Thomas W. Dorr 
governor, and the “law-and-order” party chose Samuel W. King for diief 
ma^strate. Dorr was finally arrested, tried for and convicted of treason, 
md sentenced to imprisonment for life. The excitement having passed awa;^, 
in a measure^ he was released in June, 1845, but was deprived or all the civil 
rights of a citizen. These (Usabilities were removed in the autumn of 1853. 
The state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops had to 
be invoked to restore quiet and order. A free constitution, adopted by the 
“law-an(i-order” party in November, 1842, to go into operation on the first 
Tuesday in May, 1843, was sustained, and became ihe law of the land,* 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

Other states were organising themselves more peaceably. Arkansas, 
the first state admitted since Missouri (Jime 15thj 1836), was followed by 
Michigan (January 26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory 
(1836), was presently divided as Wisconsin and Iowa (1838). Then Iowa 
was admitte(l a state (March 3rd, 1845 ) ; again in 1846, but not actually enter- 
ing until 1848. Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union. 

All the while Texas remained the object of deare and of debate. The 
administration continued its negotiations, now with Meidco, deprecating 
the continuance of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Texas itself, 
proposing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with the 
United States. President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 
the annexation. But the North was growing more and more adverse to the 
plan. 

The annexation of Texas was regarded as necessary to the interests of 
slavery, both in that country and m the United States. Not only was an 
immense market for slaves closed, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
opened, in case Texas riiould cease to be slaveholdiog. “Annexation,” 
wrote John C. Calhoun, then secretary of state, “ was forced on the gov- 
ernment of the United States in self-defence” (April, 1844). Such, then, 
was the motive of the secretaries and the president, all southern men, and 
devotedly supported by the south, in striving for an addition to the slave- 
holding states in the shape of Texas. The more they strove on this ground, 
the more they were opposed in the free states. It was the Missouri battle 
over again. It was more than that: in that, said the North, we contended 
against the adimssion of one of our own territories, but in this contest we 
are fighting against the admission of a foreign state. 

LDce all the other great differences of the nation, this difference con^ming 
Texas was susceptible of compromise. Both senate and house united in, 
joint resolutions (March 1st, 1845). Texas assented to the terms of the reso- 
lutions (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled amongst the United 
States of America (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
project of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of James 
K. Polk as president and George M. Dallas as vice-president. They found 
the annexation of Texas accompliriied. But the consequences were yet to 
be seen and borne. 

H. W— VOL xxm. G 
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•WAB WITH MEXICO 

Mexico had all along declared the annexation of Texas by the United States 
would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress resolved upon it, the Mexican 
minister at Wadbdi^on demanded his passports (March 6th, 1^), and the 
Mexican government suspended intercourse with the envoy of the United 
States (April 2nd). Ihe cause was the occupation of a state which they stdl 
claimed as a province of their own, notwithstanding it had been independent 
now for nine years, and as such recogn^d by several of the European powers 
in addition to the United States. With the United States, the preservation 
of Texas was not the only cause of war. Indeed, for the time, it was no 
cause at all, according to the administration. If there was any dispoation 
to take up arms, it came from what the president styled “ the system of insult 
and spoliation” under which Americans had long been suffering; merchants 
losing their property, and sailors their liberty, by seizures on Mexican waters 
and in Mexican ports. In spite of a treaty, now fourteen years old (1831), 
the wrongs complained of had continued. 

In anneang Texas, the United States government imderstood the terri- 
tory to extend as far as the Rio Grande. For considering this the boundary 
there were two reasons: one, that the Texans had proclaimed it such; and 
the other, that it was apparentl 3 r implied to be such in the treaty ceding the 
country west of the Sabine to Spain, a quarter of a century before. Accordmg- 
ly, American troops were moved to Corpus Chiisti (August, 1845), and, six 
months afterwards (March, 1846), to the Rio Grande, with orders “to repel 
any invasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by the Mexican 
forces.” On the other fflde,_ Mexico protested altogether against the line 
of the Rio Grande. The river Nueces, accordmg to Mexican authority, 
was the boundary of Texas. Even supposing Texas surrendered by the 
Mexicans, which- it was not, they still retained the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande — a territory containing but few settlements, 
and those not Texan, but purely Mexican. In support of this position, 
the Mexican general Arista was ordered to cross the Rio Grande and defend 
the country against the invader (April, 1846). 

Durmg these movements a mission was sent from the United States 
to Mexico (November,^ 1845). The minister went authorised to propose 
and to carry out an adjustment of all the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries. But he WM rrfirod^ a heanng — ^the Mexican government, fre^ from 
one of its revolutions, insisting that the question of Texas must be disposed of, 
and on Mexican terms, before entering upon any general negotiations The 
bearer of the olive branch was obliged to return (March, 1846). As the Ameri- 
can troops, some three thousand strong, under General Taylor, approached 
the^ Rio Gi^de, the inhabitants retired, at one place. Point Isabel, burning 
their dwellings. This certainly did not look much like being on American 
or on Texan ground. _ But Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept on, until he 
took post by the Bio Grande, opposite the Mexican town of Matamoros 
(March 28th, 1846). There, about a month later (April 24th), he was thus 
addressed by the Mexican general Arista: “Pressed and forced into war, 
we ©iter into a struts which we cannot avoid without being unfaithful 
to what is most sacred to men.” A Mexican force was simultaneously sent 
across the stream, to what the Americans considered their territory. A 
squadron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the Mexicans, fell m 
with a much superior force, and, Mter a skirmish, surrendered. The next 
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but one, Taylor, as previously authorised by his government, called upon 
the states of Texas and Louisiana for five thousand volunteers. As soon as 
the news reached Washington, the president informed congre^ that “war 
exists, and exists by the act of Mexico herself (May 11th). Congress took 
the same ^ound, and gave the preadent authority to call fifty thousand 
volunteers into the field (May 13 th). It was ten da 3 rs later, but of course 
before any tidings of these proceedings could have been received, that Mexico 
made a formal declaration of war (May 23rd). The question as to which 
nation began hostihties must forever depend upon the question of the Texan 
boundary. If this was the river Nueces, the United States began w^ the 
summer before. If, on the contrary, it was the Rio Grande, the Mexicans, 
as President Polk asserted, were the aggressors. But there is no possible way 
of deciding which river it was that formed the actual boundary. The asser- 
tion of Meaco that it was the Nueces is as reasonable as the declaration of 
Texas, supported by the United States, that it was the Rio Grande. 

The forces between which hostfiities commenced were l^th small, the 
United States army being the smaller of the two. But this disparity was as 
nothing compared with that between the nations. The Uniteci States went 
to war with Merieo very much as they would have gone to war with one or 
more of their own number. Mexico, broken by revolutions. Had ndther gov- 
ernment nor army to defend her; there were ofidcials, there were soldiers, 
but there was no strength, no efficiency in either. DoubtleK Mexico trusted 
to the divisions of her enemy, to the opposition which parti^ in the United 
States would make to the war. But the parties of the United States were 
one, m contrast with the parties of Mexico. 

On another point the Mexicans could build up better founded hopes. 
At the very time that hostilities opened between the United States and Mex- 
ico there was serious danger of a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain. It sprang from conflicting claims to the distant territory of Oregon. 
Those of the United States were ba.< 3 ed, first, upon American voyages to the 
Pacific coast, chiefly upon one made by Captain Gray, in the Colurribvi, from 
which the great river of the northwest took its name (1792) ; secondly, 
upon the acquisition of Louisiana with all the Spanidi li^ts to the western 
shores (1803); and thirdly, upon an expedition under Captain Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clark, of the United States anny, by whom the Miraouri was 
traced towards its source, and the Columbia descended to the Pacific Ocean 
(1803-1806). Against these the Britidi government asserted various claims 
of discovery and occupancy. Twice the two nations agr^d to a joint posses- 
sion of the country in dispute (1818, 1827) ; tvdce the United States proposed 
a dividing line, once under Monroe, and again under Tyler. The rejection 
of the latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry,^ duri^ &e preadmtiM 
election then pending (1844), that Oregon must be held. President P<^ 
renewed the offer, but on less favourable terms, and it was rejected (1845). 
Agreeably to his recommendation, a twelve-months’ notice, preliminary to 
the termination of' the existing arrangements concerning the occupation of 
Or^on, was formally given by the United States government (1846). Me^- 
while emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale durag 
the few years previous that there were some thousands of Ainencans setued 
upon the territory. It was a grave juncture, therefore, that had amvem But 
it was happily terminated on proposals, now emanating from Great Bntam, 
by which the linft of forty-nine degrees- was constituted the boundary, the 

P “ Fifly-four forty or referring to the boundary claimed at 54° 40' .] 
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zij^t of navigating the Columbia being secured to the British (June 16th, 
lMi6). Thus vanished the prospect of a war with Great Britain, in addition 
to the war with Mexico. But its existence, if only for a time, explains a part 
at least of the confidence with which the Mexicans entered into the strife. 
It does away, on the other hand, with the apparent want of magnanimity 
in the Americans to measure themselves with antagonists so much their 
Meriors. 

The Mfiyican general Arista commenced the bombardment of the American 

g jation, afterwar<i called Fort Brown from its gallant defender. Major 
rown (May 3rd). General Taylor was then with the bulk of his troops at 
Point Isabel. Having made sure of that post, he marched back to the relief 
of Fort Brown, and on the way engaged with the enemy at Palo Alto (May 
8th) and at Resaca de la Palma (May 9th). "With a force so much inferior 
that the mc«t seriout. apprehensions had been excited for its safety, the 
Americans emne off victors in both actions. Such was the effect upon the 
Meccans that they at once recrossed the Eio Grande, and even retreated 
to some distance on their side of the river. Taylor followed, carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country, and occup 3 dng Matamoros (May 18th). A 
long pause ensued, to wait for reinforcements, and indeed for plans, the war 
being wholly unprepared for on the American side. But the news of the 
first victories aroused the whole nation. Even the opponents of the war 
yielded their principles so far as to give their sympathies to the brave 
men who had earned their arms farther from the limits of the United 
States than had ever before been done by an American army. Volunteers 
gathered from all quarters in numbers for which it was positively difficult to 
provide. 

At len^h, Triih conaderably augmented forces, Taylor set out again, 
supported by Generals Worth and Wool among many other eminent officers. 
Monterey, a very important place in this part of Mexico, was taken after a 
* three days’ reastance under General Ampudia (September 21st-23rd). 
An armistice of several weeks followed. Subsequently Taylor marched south- 
ward as far as Victoria; but on the recall of a portion of his troops to take part 
in other operations, he fell back into a defensive position in the north ^Jan- 
uary, 1847). There, at Buena Vista, he was attacked by a comparatively 
large army under Santa Anna, then generalissimo of Mexico, who, deemmg 
himself secure of his prey, sent a summons of surrender, which Taylor instantly 
declined. The disTOsitions for the battle had been made in great part by 
General Wool, to whom, with many of the other officers, the victory achieved 
by the Americans deserves to be ascribed, as well as to the resolute commander. 
It was a bloody engagement, continuing for two successive days (February 
22nd, 23rd). Taylor was never more truly the hero than when he wrote 
to Henry Clay, whose son had fallen m the fight, that, in remembering the 
dead, “I can say with truth that I feel no exultation in our success.” Santa 
Anna, meanwhile, was in full retreat, leaving the Americans in secure possession 
of all the northeastern country. Six months later Taylor sent a large number 
of his remaining men to act elsewhere (August) ; then, leaving General Wool 
in command, he returned to the United States (November). 

Soon after the fall of Monterey a force under (General Wool was detached 
to penetrate into the northern province of Chihuahua. It did not go by any 
means so far. But at about the same time an expedition from the north, 
headed by Colonel Doniphan, marched down upon the provmce, taking 
possession first of El Paso (December 27th), and then, after a battle with the 
Mexicans, under Heredia, at the pass of Sacramento (February 28th, 1847), 
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of Chihuahua, the capital (March 1st). Doniphan presently evacuated 
his conquest (April). Early m the following year Chihuahua became the 
object of a third expechtion, under General Price, who, coming ‘from the 
same direction as Doniphan, again occupied the town (March 7th, 1848), 
defeating the Mexicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales (Marcn 
16th). The whole story of the Chihuahua expeditions is that of border 
forays rather than of regular campaigns. 

THE CONQUEST OP NEW MEXICO AND CALirORNIA 

Both Doniphan and Price made their descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Americans under General Kearny in the 
first months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was the 
population as to offer no resistance, not even to the occupation of the capital, 
Santa F6 (August 18th) . But some months after, when Kearny had proceeded 
to California, and Doniphan, after treating with the Navajo Indians, had gone 
against Chihuahua, an insurrection, partly of Mexicans and partly of Indians, 
broke out at a village fifty miles from Santa Fd. The American governor, 
Charles Bent, and many others, both Mexicans and Americans, were mur- 
dered; battles also were fought, before the insurgents were reduced, by 
Price (January, 1847). 

Ere the tidings of the war reached the Pacific coast, a band of Americana, 
partly trappers and partly settlers, declared their independence of Mexico 
at Sonoma, a town of small importance not far from San Francisco (July 
4th, 1846). The leader of the party was John C. Frtoont, a captain in 
the United States engineers, who had recently received instructions from 
his government to secure a hold upon California. A few days after their 
declaration Fremont and his followers joined the American commodore 
Sloat, who, aware of the war, had taken Monterey (July 7th), and entered 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th), Sloat was soon succeeded by Commo- 
dore Stockton; and he, in conjunction with Fremont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital of Upper California (August 13th), All 
this was done without opposition from the scattered Mexicans of the prov- 
ince, or from their feeble authorities. But some weeks later a few braver 
spirits collected, and, driving the Americans from the capital, succeeded 
likewise in recovering the greater part of California (September, October). 
On the approach of General Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two after 
wards, he was met in battle at San Pasqual (December 6th), and so hemmed 
in by the enemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force dispatched 
to his assistance by Commodore Stockton. The commodore and the general, 
joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, after two actions with its de- 
fenders (January 10th, 1847). A day or two later Fremont succeeded in 
bringing the main body of Mexicans in arms to a capitulation at Cowenga 
(January 13th). 

California was again, and more decidedly than before, an American pos- 
session. Its conquerors, having no more Mexicans to contend with, turned 
against one another, and quarrelled for the precedence as vigorously as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under different commanders. La Paz and San Jo84, both inconsiderable 
places, were occupied in the course of the year. On the opposite shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval force under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and Mazatlan by the fleet under Commodor Shubrick (November). From 
time to time the Mexicans rallied against the invaders, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely mountains 
and on faivstretching shores, rather than of ordinary battles, that had reduced 
California beneath me American power. 

THE CONQUEST OP MEXICO 

And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade of the 
ports in the gulf of Mexico was but poorly maintained. Then the Amencan 
fleet embarked upon various operations. Twice was Alvarado, a port to the 
south of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore dormer, and twice it was gallantly 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, 1846), Then Commodore Perry went 
against Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast ; but, though 
he took some prizes and some hamlets, he did not gain the town (October 
23rd-26th). Tfiie only really successful operation was the occupation of Tam- 
pico, wWm the Mexicans abandoned on the approach of their enemies (No- 
vember 15th). 

Early in the following spring the fleet and the army_ combined in an attack 
upon Vera Ouz. Anticipations of success, however high amongst the troops 
and their officers, were not very generally entertained even by their own coun- 
trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Ulda, having been represented 
over and over again, in Europe and in America, as impr^able, Never- 
riieless, a bombardment of a few days obhged the garrison, under Greneral 
Morales, to ^ve up the town and the castle together (March 2a:d-26th, 1847). 
Once masters there, the Americans beheld the road to the city of Mexico 
lying open before them; but here again their way was supposed to be beset 
by msunnountable difficulties. They pressed on, nine or ten thousand 
strong, General Scott at their head, supported by Generals Worth, Pillow, 
Quitman, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried reputation. 
However skilful the leaders, or however valiant the men, it was a daring enter- 
prise to advance upon the capital. In other directions, along the northern 
boundary, the war had been carried into remote and comparatively unpeopled 
portions of the country. Here the march lay through a region provided 
with defenders and with defences, where men would 5^ht for their homes, 
and where their homes, being close at hand, would give them aid as well as 
inspiration. The march upon Mexico was by all means the great performance 
of the war. 

Its difficulties soon append. At Cerro Gordo, sixty miles from Vera 
Cruz, Santa Anna posted thirteen thousand of his Mexicans in a mountain 
pass, to whose natural strength he had added by fortification. It took 
two days to force a passage, the Americans losing about five hundred, but 
inflicting a far greater loss on their brave opponents (Apnl 18th-19th). 
Here, however, they paused; a part of the force was soon to be discharged, 
and Scott decided that he would make his dismissals and wait for the empty 
places to be filled. He accordingly advanced slowly to Puebla, while the 
Mexicans kept in the background, or appeared only as guerillas (May 28th). 
The guerilla warfare had been prognosticated as the one insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of the American army; it proved harassing, but hy no means 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under Com- 
modore Perry, took Tuspan and Tab^co, both being but sh^tly defended 
(April 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforcements having reached the army, 
making it not quite eleven thousand strong, it resumed its march, and entered 
the valley of Mexico (August 10th) 

There the Mexicans stood, Santa Ann a, still at their head, thirty-five 
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thousand in their ranks, regular troops and volunteers, old and young, rich 
and poor, men of the professions ana men of the trades — all joined in the 
defence of their country, now threatened at its very heart. Tliey wanted 
much, however, that was essential to success. Hope was faintj and even 
coura^ sank breath the errors and the intrigues of the commanding officer^ 
to whom, speaHng generally, it was vam to look for eicample or for guidance. 
Behind the army was the government, endeavouring to unite itself, yet still 
rent and enfeebled to the last degree. Even the clergy, chafed by the seizure 
of church property to meet the exigencies of the state, were divided, if not 
incensed. It was a broken nation, and yet all the more worthy of respect 
for the last earnest resistance which it was making to the foe. Never Imd 
armies a more magnificent country to assail or to defend than that into which 
the Americans had penetrated. They fought in defiles or upon plains, vistas 
of lakes and fields before them, mountain heights above them, the majesty 
of nature everywhere min^jng with the contention of man. 

Fourteen miles from the city, battles began at Contreras, where a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19th-20th). The 
next engagement followed immediately at Churubusco, or Cherebusco, six 
miles from the capital, Santa Anna himself being there completely defeated 
(August 20th). An armistice suspended further movements for a fortnight, 
when an American division under Worthmade a successful assault on a range of 
buildings called Molino del Rey, close to the city. This action, thou^ the 
most sanguinary of the entire war — ^botii Mexicans and Americans surpa^ing 
all their previous deeds — was vdthout results (September 8th). A few da 3 ra 
later the fourth and final engagement in the valley took place at Chapifite- 
pec, a fortress just above Molmo del Rey. Within the lines was the Mexican 
Military College, and bravely did the students defend it, mere boys outvying 
veterans in feats of valour. In vain, nevertheless ; the college and the fortress 
yielded together (September 12th-13th). The next day Scott, with sixty- 
five hundred men, the whole of hife army remaining in the field, entered the 
city of Mexico (^ptember 14th). 

Santa Anna retired in the mrection of Puebla, which he vainly attempted 
to take from Colonel Childs. The object of the Mexican general was to cut 
off the communication between Scott and the seaboard; but he did not suc- 
ceed. A few last actions of an ilnferior character, a few ^irmidies with banck 
of partisans, and the war was over in that part of the coimtry. The Ameri- 
can generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superseded by General Butler (February, 1848). 

Now that their exploits have been described, the United States armies 
are to be un^rstood for wMt they were. It was no regular force, prepared 
by years of ^ciphne to meet the foe, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the 
other leaders' to the field. The few regiments of United States troops were 
lost, in respect to numbers, though not to deeds, amid the thousands of 
volunteers that came swarming from eveiy part of the Union. To bring these 
irregular troops mto any effective condition was more difficult than to meet 
the On the other hand, there was an animation about than, a 

personal feeling of emulation and of patriotism, whidi made the volunteers 
a far more valuable force than might have been suppo^d.^ After all, how- 
ever, it was to t^ officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent 
and, in many cases, devoted men, who left their occupations at home to 

p The fllrill and HaTinp ; of the ofiSoers and the discipline, endurance, and cour^ of the 
men during the ’war with Mewo were as noticeable as the absence of these qualiues during 
the War of 1812 .— J. R. Somy.*] 
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sustain, what they deemed the honour of their country abroad, tl^t the suo- 
ce^es of the various campaigns are chiefly to be ascnbed. The effect of the 
war was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hitherto 
sustained, even in its own eyes. 

The war had not continued three months when the United States made 
an overture of peace (July, 1846). It was referred by the Mexican adminis- 
tration to the national congress, and there it rested. In announcing to the 
American congress the proposal which he had made, President Polk sug- 
gested the appropriation of a certain sum as an indemnity for any Mexican 
territory that might be retained at the conclusion of the war. In the debate 
which followed, an administration representative from Pennsylvania, David 
Wilmot, moved a proviso to the proposed appropriation: “That there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent 
pf America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other manner whatsoever.” 
The proviso was hastily adopted in the house, but it was too late to receive 
any action in the senate before the close of the session (August) . In the 
following session the proviso again passed the house, but was abandoned by 
that body on being rejected by the senate. 

The Mexicans were reluctant to yield any territory, even that beyond the 
Rio Grande which had been claimed as a part of Texas. It went especially 
arainst their inclinations to open it to slavery, the instructions of the com- 
missioners being quite positive on the point that any treaty tow be signed 
by them must prohibit slavery in the ceded country. “No president of- 
the United States,” replied Commissioner Tnst, “would dare to present 
any such treaty to the senate.” 

The result of battles rather than of negotiations was a treaty sigried 
at Guadalupe-Hidalga a suburb of the capital. By this instrument Mexico 
ceded the whole of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, while the 
United States agreed to surrender their other conquests, and to pay for those 
retamed the sum of $15,000,000, besides assuming the old claims of their 
own citizens against Mexico to the amount of more than $3,000,000 (Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, some of which were 
modified at Wadiington, and altered accordingly at Queretaro, where the 
Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications were finally 
exchanged at Queretaro (May 30th), and peace proclaimed at Wa^ington 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory — ^that is, the portion which remained — 
was rapidly evacuated. Thus ended a conflict of which the motives, the 
events, and the results have been very variously estimated. But this much 
may be historically said — ^that on the side of the United States the war had 
not merely a party but rather a sectional character. What sectional causes 
there were to bring about hostilities we have seen in relation to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. What sectional issues there were to proceed from the treaty 
we have yet to see.J 




CaaAPTER X 
CIVIL DISCORD 

[1848-1865 A.D.] 

The CXvilWar, described by Mommsen as ** the mightiest struggle 
and most glonons victory as yet recorded in human annals/’ is one of 
those gigantic events whose causes, action, and sequences will be 
of perennial concern to him who seeks the wisdom underlying the 
march of history — Rhodes.® 

The presidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
evident desire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
upon the vital questions of the day. The democratic national convention 
met first at Baltimore, May 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from 
the start in the balloting, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 
received no support whatever. Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele- 
gates on account of his' opposition to the Vfilmot Proviso, was named on the 
fourth ballot, and General William 0. Butler of Kentucky received the norm- 
nation for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non-intervention with 
slavery in either states or territories was “true republican doctrme” was 
overwhelmmgly rejected, and was taken as an expression of the general desire 
of the party to evade the slavery question. The platform adopted was sim- 
ply a reiteration of the principles declared for in 1840 and 1844. 

The whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of 
a presidential candidate was significant of their desire to follow the example 
of their democratic competitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slave-holder, whose political 
beliefs were practic^y unknown, was selected. The second place on the 
ticket was given to Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
a fair record. 

In June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners 
met with dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named 
ex-President Martin Van Buren for the presidency. The Bambumeis, 
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mostly followers of Silas Wright, and including such able young leaders as 
John A. Dix, Preston King, and Samuel J. Tilden, were opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery to the territories. Their opponents within their own party 
in New York, known as Hunkers, were led by WiUiam L. Marcy. The 
Barnburners nomination of Van Buren was ratified in August by a con- 
vention held at Buffalo. There was bom the Pree-soil party, whose 
platform declared for “ free soil for a free people,” and against the extension 
of slavery to the territories. With them now united l£e remnants of the 
liberty party of 1844. 

The democratic defection in New York state determined the result of the 
election. Outside of New York the Free-soil movement drew from Taylor: 
in New York from Cass. As a result Taylor carried New York and was 

elected; that state’s thirty- 
six votes in the electoral col- 
lege, where the vote stood 
163 to 127, being exactly his 
plurality over Cass. Van 
Buren received in the nation 
291,263 votes, suflScient to 
prevent either Cass or Taylor 
from obtaining a majority of 
the popular vote. 


SIAVUEY AND THE TEREI- 
TORIES 

Every day it was becom- 
ing more and more certain 
that some solution of the 
problem of slavery must be 
reached if the Union was not 
to be endangered. The cam- 
paign just closed had shown 
the serious dismtegration of 
parties over the question. As 
the Free-soil spirit of the 
North rose, so did the pro- 
zaohary tatmr slavery a^essiveness of the 

(1784-1860) South. Tlie sectional lines 

Tvnifiix prefttdemt of Uuted States of the contest were becoming 

daily more naarked. 

Calhoun had introduced in the senate in 1847 a set of resolutions declar- 
ing that congrep had no constitutional power to exclude slavery from the 
territones. This ground the Southern members were now disposed to insist 
upon. “As yet,” says Woodrow Wilson, “ the real purposes of parties had 
not reached their radical sta^. As yet the abolitionists with their bitter 
contempt for the compromisespf the constitution, their ruthless programme 
of abolition whether with or without constitutional warrant, and their readi- 
ness for separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impos- 
sible, had won but scant sympathy from the masses of the people, or from 
any wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as widely separated from 
them as possible both in spirit and in opinion. They had no relish for revo- 
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lution, no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue was not yet the 
existent of slavery within the states, but the admission of slavery into the 
territories. The object of the extreme Southern men was to gain territo^ 
for slavery; the object of the men now drawing together into new parties in 
the North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain 
in the West.” 

The discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, tended to brmg the 
question to a position where a decision could not be evaded. The unjirece- 
aented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a population of ei^ty 
ibousand to the region by 1860. Before congress had decided under what- 
conditions California should be organised as a territory she was alreadjr 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were from all sections of 
the coimtry, but Northern men and foreigners were largely in the majority. 

President Taylor’s policy favoured Itetting the new communities form 
their own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude they should 
take regarding slaveiy. In accordance with this policy he sent a eonfiden- 
^1 ^ent to California to uige the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. Tins plan was followed, and in the fall of 1849 a con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congress met in December, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acceptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a safe solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leaders who lacked Taylor’s clean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated.<> 

clay’s comphomisb proposals^ 

It was under these circumstances that Henry Clay came forward, with 
the dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise. He proposed, 
January ^th, 1850, that congress should admit CalifoiT^ with her free con- 
stitution; should organise the rest of the Mexican cession without any pro- 
vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion to the 
course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; should purchase from 
Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should abolish the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the rest, non-interference 
elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; and should concede to 
the South an effective fugitive slave law. The programme was too various 
to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of its proposals 
separately, but there was no possibility of makmg up a single majority for 
all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which ran through 
two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay’s resolutions was avoided by their 
reference to a select committee of thirteen, of which Mr, Clay was m^e 
chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of measures, which 
it proposed should be grouped in three distinct bills. The first of these — 
afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the number of things it was 
made to carry — proposed the admission of Cahfomia as a state, and the 
organisation of Utah and New Mexico as territories, without any restriction 
as to slavery, the adjustment of the 'Texas boimdaiy line, and the payment 
to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of indemnity for her claims on a portion of 
New Mexico. The second measure was a stringent Fugitive Slave Law. The 
third prohibited the slave trade m the District of Columbia. 

P Beprmted from Woodrow Wilson’s Ihvmm mi Reunion (Epochs of Amenoan History), 
by permission of Longmans, Gtreen, & Company. Copyright, 189S, by Iiongmans, Clreen, & 
Company.] . 
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THE COMPEOMISB DEBATED 

This group of bills of course experienced the same difficulties of passa^ 
that had threatened Mr Clay’s group of resolutions. The Omnibus Bill, 
when token up, was so stripped by amendment in the senate that it was 
reduced, before its passage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should determine; and 
Clay withdrew, disheartened, to the sea-shore to regain his strength and 
spirits. Both what was said in debate and what was done out of doors 
seemed for a time to make agreement hopeless. Clay, although he abated 
* nothmg of his conviction 

that the federal govern- 
ment must be obeyed in 
its supremacy, although 
bolder and more coura- 
geous than ever, indeed, 
in his avowal of a deter- 
mination to stand by the 
Union and the constitution 
in any event, nevertheless 
put away his old-time im- 
periousness, and pleaded 
as he had never pleaded 
before for mutual accom- 
modation and agreement. 
Even Webster, slackened 
a little in his constitutional 
convictions by profound 
anxiety for the life of the 
constitution itself, urged 
compromise and conces- 
sion.fr His position was 
clearly stated in his great 
“Seventh of March 
Speech,” which proved a 
turning point in the action 
of congress, in popular sen- 
timrait, and in the history of 'the country. “ The speech produced a wonderful 
sensation,” says Ehodes®, “ none other in our annals produced an immediate 
effect so mighty and striking.” Yet a careful examination of the speech 
scarcely discloses a reason for the harsh reception it received at the North. 
Erom 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery in the territory to be acquired, 
or already acquned, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the most vital 
importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe that its 
products would be those of the slave states, and that it would naturally gravi- 
tate toward them politically. By 1860, however, the situation had com- 
pletely changed. California, receiving an extraordinary increase in its pop- 
ulation through the discovery of gold, had organised a state government and 
adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. New Mexico, then com- 
prising parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, 
was by that time found to differ greatly from the Southern States as to 
climate and products, and to be econonucally much more closely connected 
with the North. Indeed, no longer than two months after Webster’s speech 
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was delivered, a state govemmmt was formed by the people of the territory 
which decla^ for the absolute prohibition of slavery. “It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public ma n,” says Rhodes,c “ to change his action in 
accordance with the change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid princi- 
ple when it is no more applicable or nec^sary is not good politics; yet great 
blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (m this speech) insist 
on the Wilmot Proviso.”* 

Calhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of 
the uselessness to the South of even the constitution itself, should the insti- 
tutions of southern society 
be seriously jeoparded by 
the action of congress in the 
matter of the territories, put 
forth the programme of the 
Southern party with all that 
cold explicitness of which he 
was so consummate a mas- 
ter. The maintenance of the 
Union, he solemnly declared, 
depended upon the permar 
nent preservation of a per- 
fect equihbnum between the 
slave holding and the free 
states: that equilibrium 
could be maintained only by 
some policy which would 
render possible the creation 
of as many new slave states 
as free states; concessions 
of territory had already been 
made by the South, in the 
establishment of the Mis- 
souri compromise line, which 
rendered it extremely doubt- 
ful whether that equilibrium 
could be preserved; the equi- 
librium must be restored, or_ 
the Union must go to pieces; ” 
and the action of congress in the admission of California must determine 
which alternative was to be chosen. He privately advised that the fighting 
be forced now to a conclusive issue; because, he said, “ we are stronger now 
than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally.” 



WiLiiiAM Henry Seward 
(1801-1872) 


SEWABD AND CHASE : TATLOR’S ATTITUDE* 

Still more dgnificant, if possible — for they spoke the aggresrive purposes 
of a new party — were the speeches of Senator Seward of New York and Sen- 
ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-soil whigs and Free- 
soil democrats. Seward demanded the prompt admission of California, 
repudiated all compromise, and, denying the possibility of any equilibrium 
between the sections, declared the common domain of the country to be 

[* Reprinted by penniseion of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1898. by Long- 
maos, GtreeHj ^ Clozapan^p] 
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devoted to justice and liberty by the constitution not only, but also by “a 
higher law than the constitution.” While deprecating violence or any illegal 
action, be avowed his conviction that slavery must give way “ to the salutary 
instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of humanity”; that 
“ all measures which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the consummation of 
violence — all that check its extension and abate its strength tend to its 
peaceful extirpation.” Chase spoke with equal boldness to the same effect. 

Seward was the president’s confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the recognised masters of whig 
policy, but with men who would counsel instead of dictating to him. Sev- 
eral of these advisers were Seward’s friends; and the president, like Seward, 
insisted tWt California be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 
compromise. 

The Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico 
in framing a constitution at the president’s suggestion, prepared to assert 
their claims upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force; 
the governor of Mississippi promised a^istance; and Southern members of 
congress who called upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
officers in the federal army would decline to obey the orders, which he had 
promptly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern- 
ment. “Then,” exclaimed Taylor, “I will command the army in person, 
and any man who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did 
the^ deserters and spies at Monterey.” The spirited old man had a soldier’s 
instinctive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There 
was a ring as of Jackson in this utterance.^* 

Despite the hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com- 
promise eventually triumphed. A state convention in Mississippi in the 
previous year had issued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convention of Southern delegates at Nashville in June. As the date set 
drew near, however, there was seen to be little interest in it, outside Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. The fears of the union men throughout the nation 
were raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem- 
bly might do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine 
states met on June 3rd. None of the border states were represented nor 
were North Carolina or Louisiana. And instead of adopting a fiery address 
threatenmg disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com- 
promise. It proved to be, as Rhodes « says, “ not a wave, but only a ripple 
of Sou^em sentiment.” ' 

DEATH OP TAYLOR . COMPROMISE EPPECTED 

One very potent factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay’s committee. And this was President Taylor himself. N^either the per- 
suasion nor warnings of Clay could move him. All the influence of the 
admimstration was exerted against the compromise. But before there was 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death. He had imprudently esmosed himself to the sun on the 4th of 
July, iUness developing into, typhoid fever followed, and on the 9th he died 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense 
of the word, he had accept^ the whig nomination with the declaration that 
“ he would not be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
people.” He had tried courageously to live up to this ideal, and although 
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he could not, any more than Clay or Webster, have stayed the hand of des- 
tiny, still had he lived to finish lus work his measure ol succ^ might have 
been greater than theirs. 

For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the atuation 

E r^ented by the accession of a vice-preddent who was not in accord with the 
ite administration’s pohcy. For Millard Fillmore, a whig of the Webster 
school, hke the Massachusetts statesman, was an advocate of compromise. 
He had told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on the Clay measures in the senate he should vote for 
SienL The coimtry at large did not know officially what his stand would be, 
but it was felt instinctively that there would be a reversal of policy, day 
saw new hope for the success of his schema in the change in the executive. 
Seward, who knew his old rival in New York politics, lamented that “ Provi- 
dence had at last led the nmn of hesitation and double opinions to the crisis 
where decision and singleness are indispensable.” 

President Fillmore did not thwart his party as Tyler had done, but the 
immediate reconstruction of his cabinet with Webster as secretary of state 
left room for no doubt as to what his policy on compromise was to be. In 
rapid succession the committee’s compromise measures were now pushed 
through senate and house, and at once received the approval of the presi- 
dent. The compromise of 1850 was at last complete.® 

The result was to leave the Missouri compromise line untouched — for 
the line still ran all of its original length across the Louisiana purchase of 
1803 — ^but to open the region of the Mexican cession of 1848 to slavery, should 
the course of events not prevent its introduction. The slave to^e was 
abolished in the District of Columbia, but the North was exasperated by the 
Fugitive ^lave Law, which devoted the whole executive power of the general 
government withm the free states to the recapture of fugitive slaves. This 
part of the compromise made it certain that antagonisms would be hotly 
excited, not soothingly allayed. Habits of accommodation and the mercan- 
tile spirit, which dreaded any disturbance of the great prosperity which had 
already followed on the heels of the discovery of gold in California, had 
induced compromise; but other forces were to render it ineffectual against 
the coming crisis.^ 


THE CLATTON-BULWBR TREATY 

It was while the compromise measures were before congress, while the 
nation was absorbed in watching the outcome of the great domestic drama, 
t^t a treaty of great importance was signed (Ajjnl 19th, 1850) at Washing- 
ton by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister, and the secretary of 
stote, Jo!^ M. Clayton The discovery of gold in California had been fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented rush of population to the Pacific Coast. One of 
the most frequented routes of travel lay across the Central American isth- 
mus, and already both British and American companies were seeking from 
Nicaragua permission to dig a canal from ocean to ocean through her terri- 
tory. The Qayton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, established a joint Anglo- 
American protectorate over any ship-canal that might be constructed across 
the ia tbTTu ia, eitoer by way of Nicaragua, Panama, or Tehuantepec “ The 
treaty,” writes Rhodes,® “ was favourable to unrestricted commercial inter- 
course, and was in line with our traditional policy. Yet it has given rise to 
many disputed questions, for the United States and Elngland drew a diffeiv 
ent TtififtTiing from several of its articles. Less than three years after its eon- 
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clusioQ its provisions were severely criticised in the senate; and under the 
Heroe and Buchanan administrations it became a subject of controversy 
witt England." « 

NOBTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 

The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the 
ears of the American people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, with nearly all 
the other political leaders of 1850, had united m deploring the wickedness of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was steadily 
widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the symptom 
for the disease. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony with its 
Burroundinffi, and stiU more out of harmony with the inevitable lines of the 
country’s development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew it, 
the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countries. 

The case of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parte of the country had devel- 
oped, it had stood stilL The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, 
which advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their force 
here, agmavated by the effects of an essentialljr aristocratic S 3 ^tem of employ- 
mmt. The ruling class had to maintam a military control over the labour- 
ing class and a class influence over the poorer whites. It had even secured 
in the constitution provision for its political power in the representation given 
to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional members of the house 
of representatives were not simply a gain to the South; they were still more 
a gain to the “ black districts,” where whites were few, and the slave-holder 
controlled the district. Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were 
but 350,000 of them; but they had common interests, the intelHgence to see 
them and the courage to contend for them. The first step of a rising man 
was to buy slaves; and this was enough to enroll him in the dominant class. 
From it were drawn the representatives and senators in congress, the govi 
emors, and all the holders of offices over which the “slave power,” as it 
came to be called, had control. Not only was the South inert; its ruling 
class, its ablest and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. 

Immigration into the United States was not an important factor in 
its development imtil about 1847. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300, ObO, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a quarter million 
persons from abroad settled in the United States between 1847 and 1854 
The wealth-increasing influence of such a stream of iimnigration may be calcu- 
lated. Its political elects were even greater and were all in the same direction. 
Imping out the dregs of the immigration, which settled down in the seaboard 
cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. It had not come to 
any particular state, but to the United States; it had none of the traditional 
prgudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the whole country; 
and the new feelings which it brought in must havfe had their weight not only 
on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of former leaders. And 
all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined to the North 
and West, whose divergence from the South thus received a new impetus. 
The i mmig ration avoids slave soil as if by instmct. And, as the sections 
began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily in 
ability to ensure its success. 
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POLITICAL TEJNDENCTES TOWAED DISUNION’ 

Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, as it refiised to be 
dmded, the South had no further mcrease of numbers in the senate. Until 
1850 the admission of a free state had been so promptly balanced by the 
admission of a slave state that the senators of the two sections had remained 
about equal in number; in 1860 the free states had thirtynsix senators and 
the slave states only thirty. As the representation in the house had changed 
from thirty-five free-state and thirty slave-state members in 1790 to one 
hundred and forty-seven free-state and ninety slave-state in 1860, and as the 
electors are the sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, it is evi- 
dent that pohtical power had passed away from the South in 1850. . If at 
any time the free states should unite they could control the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, elect the president and vice-president, dictate the 
appointment of judges and /Other federal officers, and make the laws what 
they pleased. If pressed to it, they could even cpntrol the interpretation of 
the laws by the supreme court. No federal judge could be removed except 
by impeachment, but an act of congress could at any time increase the num- 
ber of judges to any extent, and the appointment of the additional judges 
could reverse the opinion of the court. All the interests of the Soutib depended 
on the one question whether the free states would unite or not. 

In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence and avoidance of pub- 
lic attention was the only safe course for the “slave power,” but that course 
had become impossible. The numbers interested had become too lar^ to be 
subject to complete discipline; all could not be held in cautious reserve; and, 
when an advanced proposal came from any quartei* of the slave-holding 
lines, the whole army was shortly forced up to the advanced position. Every 
movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and a^ession meant fin^ 
collision. If collision came, it must be on some question of the rights of 
the states; and on such a question the whole South would move as one man. 
Everything thus tended to disunion. 

The Protestant churches of the United States had reflected in their organ- 
isation the spirit of. the political institutions under which they lived. Act- 
ing as purely voluntary associations, they had been organised into go-vem- 
ments by delegates, much like the “ conventions ” which had been evolved 
in the political parties. The omnipresent slavery question intruded into these 
boffies and split them. The Baptist church was thus dmded into a Northern 
and a' Southern branch in 1845, and the equally powerful Methodist church 
met the same fate the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only by careful management 
that the integrity of the Presbyterian church was maintained until 1861. 

The political parties showed, the same tendency. Each began to shrivel 
up in one section or the other. The notion of “ squatter sovereignty,” attracr 
tive at first to the Western democracy, and not repudiated by the South, 
enabled the democratic party to pass the crisis of 1850 without losmg much 
of its Northern vote, while Southern whigs began to drift in, making the 
party continually more pro-slavery. This could not continue long without 
beginning to decrease its Northern vote, but this effect did not become 
plainly visible until after 1852. The efforte of the whig party to ignore the 
great questioil alienated its anti-slavery members in the North while they 
did not satisfy its Southern members. The whig losses were not at first heavy, 
but they were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in the presiden- 
tial election of 1852.* i 
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websteb’s diplomatic cobebspondencb 

Webster’s tenure of the oflSce of secretary of state was marked by two 
diplomatic episodes of something more than ordinary interest. The first, 
which occurred in the fall of 1850, culminated in his famous Hulsemann let- 
ter, one of the most strikmg of all his state papers. During the previous year 
President Taylor had despatched a special agent to Europe to watch and 
report upon the progress of events in Hungary, where the revolution under 
Louis Kossuth was then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
government and a diplomatic correspondence ensued. Hulsemann, the Aus- 
trian chargi d’affaires, sent a haughty, dictatorial letter to Webster, who 
Jumped at the opportunity it gave him, and replied in a letter which termi- 
nated the controversy. In this reply which, as Rhodes « aptly says, was 
little more than “ a stump-speech in disguise,” Webster asserted the right of 
the United States, compared with which “ all the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg were but as a patch on the earth’s surface,” to “watch” revolu- 
tions wherever they occurred, declared the sympathy of America for any 
people “ strugghng for a constitution like our own,” and assured the Aus- 
trian representative that the nation had no thought now of departing from 
its traditional policy of keeping out of European embroilments. The letter 
was received with enthusiasm by all parties, and possibly accomplished for 
the moment the purpose for which Webster said he had written it — namely, 
“ to touch the national pnde, and make a man feel sheepish and look silly 
who should speak of disunion.” 

The other diplomatic question with which Webster was engaged was of 
a very different sort. ' It grew directly out of the Lopez expedition to Cuba 
in the summer of 1851. lopez led an army of Americans and adventurers 
into the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of 
some of his American followers led to a riot in New Orleans in which the house 
of the Spanish consul was sacked and the Spanish fiag tom in tatters. Spain 
at once protested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salute for the Spanish fiag, and a cash indemnity, 
subsequently voted by congress. 

UNCLE tom’s cabin 

During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence 
which was to play a more important part in arousing and creatmg anti- 
slavery sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or 
political tirades. This was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s moving and pathetic 
novel of slavery. Unde Tom’s Cabin. Unquestionably over^awn, in tl^t it 
related as of ordmary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, 
its powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
the sympathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest depths. Perhaps 
never has a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Within 
the year over three hundred thousand copies were sold. Strangely enough 
its popularity was not confined to the North alone; its sales in the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was wideljr read. The book 
was at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedented 
success. 

The slave-holders were not long, however, in awaking to the realisation 
that it was an increasingly dangerous menace to their cherished institution, 
and scores of pubUcations of varying merit were rushed through the press in 
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the attempt to discredit or deny the truth of Mrs. Stowe’s story. That the 
ess^tial features of her picture were correct haf; now been generally accepted. 
It is the ground held by Rhodes,® one of the fairest and most impartial of 
American historians, who says: “If we bear in mind that the nove&t, from 
the very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with average per- 
sons, the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her ideal.” Chan- 
ning ^ pithily suggests the book’s tremendous influence with the remark that 
“the Northern boys who read Uncle Tom’s Cabiu in 1853-1858 were the 
voters of 1860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865.”a 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW* 

For a short time after the passage of the compromise measures the coun- 
try was tranquil. But the quiet was not a healthful quiet: it was simply the 
lethargy of reaction. There was on all hands an anxious determination to 
be satisfied — to keep still, and not arouse again the terrible forces of dis- 
ruption which had so startled the country in the recent legislative strr^le; 
but nobody was really satisfied. That the leaders who had made themselves 
responsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon made 
abundmitly evident to everyone. Mj. Webster went about anxiously reprov- 
ing agitation. These measures of accommodation between the two sections, 
he insisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the constitu- 
tion; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought to ^re 
to touch them. Mr. Clay took similar ground. Good resolutions were every- 
where devoted to keepmg down agitation. Party magnates sought to allay 
excitement by d^laring that there was none. 

But the Fugitive Slave Law steadily defeated these purposes of peace. 
The same section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by 
the states to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per- 
sons “ held to service or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another,” should be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such 
service might be due; and so early as 1793 congre^ had passed a law intended 
to secure the execution of this section with regard to both classes of fugitives. 
Apparently it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both fugitives 
from justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; but while 
consiuerations of mutual advantage had made it easy to secure the mterstate 
rendition of criminals, there had been a growing slackness in the matter of 
rendering up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United States, more- 
over, had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in the case of Piigg 
versus Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government could not impose 
upon state officials the duty of executing a law of the United States, as it had 
sought to do in the legislation of 1793. Local magistrates, therefore, mi^ht 
dechne to issue warrant^ for the arrest or removal of fugitive slaves. In view 
of the increasiag unwillingness of the free states to take any part in the pro- 
cess, the Southern members of congress insisted that the federal government 
should itself make more effective provision for the execution of the con- 
stitution in this particular; and it was part of the compromise aocommodar 
tion of 1850 that this demand should be complied with. 

Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law wluch would 
have been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 

' [* Eepiinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company Copyrigit, 1898, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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order to meet the views of the supreme court the whole duty of enforcing 
the act was put upon officers of the United States. Warrant for the arrest 
or removal of a fugitive slave was to proceed in every case from a judge or 
commissioner of the United States, this warrant was to be executed by a 
marshal of the United States, who could not decline to execute it imder a 
penalty of $1,000, and who would be held responsible under his official bond 
for the full value of any slave who should escape from his custody; all good 
citizens were requured to assist in the execution of the law when called upon 
to do so, and a Wvy fine besides civil damages to the owner of the slave 
was to be added to six months’ imprisonment for any assistance given the 
fugitive or any attempt to effect his rescue, the simple affidavit of the per- 
son who claimed the negro was to be sufficient evidence of ownership, suffi- 
cient basis for the certificate of the court or commissioner; and this certificate 
was to be conclusive as against the operation of the writ of habeas corpus. 


BBSISTANCE AOT) MISTJNDBESTANDING 

The law, moreover, was energetically and immediately put into opera- 
tion by slave owners. In some cases negroes who had long since escaped 
into the Northern states, and who had settled and married there, were seized 
upon the affidavit of their former owners, and by force of the federal gov- 
ernment earned away mto slavery again. Riots and rescues became fre- 
quent in connection with the execution of process under the law. One of 
the most notable cases occurred in Boston, where, in February, 1861, 
a negro named Shadrach was rescued from the United States marshal 
by a mob composed for the most part of negroes and enabled to escape into 
Canada. 

It was impossible to quiet feeling and establish the compromise measures 
in the esteem of the people while such a law, a part of that compromise, was 
being pressed to execution in such a way. Neither section, moreover, un- 
derstood or esteemed the purpose or spirit of the other. “ Many of the slave- 
holding states,” Clay warned his fellow whigs in the North, when they showed 
, signs of restlessness under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, “and 
many public meetings of the people in them, have deliberately declared that 
their adherence to the Union depends upon the preservation of that law, and 
that its abandonment would be the signal of the dissolution of the Union.” 
But most Northern men thought that the South had threatened chiefly for 
effect, and would not venture to carry out half her professed purpose, should 
she be defeated.^ Southern men, on liieir part, esteemed very slightingly 
the fighting spirit of the North. They regarded it disdamfully as a section 
given over to a ^If-seeking struggle for wealth, and they knew commercial 
wealth to be pusillanimous to a degree when it came to meeting ttueats of 
war and disastrous disturbances of trade.& 


THE CAMPAIGN OP 1862 

Such were the conditions under which the presidential campaign of 1852 
took place. The democratic convention met at Baltimore on June 1st. The 
principal candidates for the presidential nomination were (^neral lewis 
Cass of Michigan, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, who had been Polk’s secretary of state, and former gov- 
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emcr William L. Marcy of New York. The two-thirds rule, however, rendered 
the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the fifth day 
Virginia Minted the way to a solution of the problem by giving her votes to 
Frankhn Pierce of New Hampshire, a man who had scarcely been mentioned 
before the convention. He gained steadily until the forty-eighth ballot, when 
a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a handsome man in the 
prime of life, who had represented his state in both houses of congress and 
had served as a brigadier-general under General Scott in the Mexican War. 
But, as a recent historian well says, in none of these positions had he won 
distinction for anything so much as for a certain grace and candour of bearing. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood friend, has left a pleasant 
picture of Pierce in the campaign life which he loyally wrote in his support; 
but the novelist's epitome of the candidate's qualifications for the presidency 
gave little promise of any ability to cope with the problems he would be called 
upon to solve if elected. William R. Kin g of Alabama was named for vice-* 
president. 

The whig convention which met two weeks later in the same place was 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secretary of state, 
and General W^infield Scott, whose sole claim to the nomination was his suc- 
cessful campaign m the Mexican War. After balloting for three days the 
Southern delegates, who had at first almost imanimously voted for Fillmore, 
threw their support to Scott,^ who was nominated by a majority vote on the 
fifty-third ballot. The nomination for vice-president went to William A. 
Graham of North Carolina. 

Thp platforms put forward by the two parties were significant of the 
peculiar political situation, for in addition to their ordmary declarations of 
principles both added a strong assertion of their comblete acceptance of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and their determmation to take them as a 
final settlement of the question of slavery extension. The democratic plat- 
form went even further and declared for a faithful adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 as one 
of the main foundations of its political creed. 

The Free-soil party, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
denounced the shrinking cowardice of the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question ot slavery extension a vital one, and announced their 
programme as “ No more slaye states, no more slave territories, no nationalised 
slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of slaves.” John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire was named as their candidate for the presidency and 
George W. Julian of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 

The campaign was not a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm 
it was characterised by apathy. Thousands of whigs, repelled by both their 
party's platform and candidates, but still not ready to unite with a third 
party, showed little interest in the election. The democrats, feeling them-i 
selves again united, were confident of victory. The Free-soU party did not 
muster its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Before election day the two great champions of com- 
promise had passed away. Henry Clay aied on June 29th, and Webster, 
broken-spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democratic confidence proved not to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his popular majority was small, carried every state except four, 
and received two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
Scott, At the same time the democratic majorities were increa^ in both 
houses of congress. The defeat was the death knell of the whig party. Its 
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vacillating, wavering policy; its failure to take up boldly the cause of hberty: 
its inability to cope with national problems when it had the opportunity, had 
lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before another four years 
had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great national parties by a 
party not then bom — the republican. 

THE HBST TBAB OS’ THE PIERCE ADMKHSTRATION 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up 
to tihat tune to assume the office of president. In his inaugural addr^ he 
made a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv- 
ocal adherence to the principles of the compromise of 1850, and declared 
that its provisions should te “ unhesitatingly earned into effect.” As the 
only portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the Fur- 
tive Slave Act it was well understood that although it was not mentioned 
by name this phrase apphed to that law. His assertion that “ the acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction” was “eminently impor- 
,tant for our protection,” and that his administration would not be controlled 
“ by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” was taken to point 
clearly to the possible annexation of Cuba, which the pro-slavery men favoured 
in order to offset the formation of new free states m the northwest. 

The new president’s cabinet and diplomatic appomtments demonstrated 
even more certainly than his inaugural address what influences gmded him. 
The state portfolio was first offered to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 1848 made him an object of dis- 
trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy finally received the 
appointment. The appomtment as secretary of war of Jefferson Davis, tte 
most extreme of the Southern state-rights leaders and one of the bitterest 
foes of the compromise, was received with a shock by Union men of all sec- 
tions. Nor did the selection of the shifty Caleb Cushmg of Massachusetts 
bring assurance to New England and the North. The diplomatic appoint- 
ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. Buchanan was sent 
to England, where it was thought he might be able to overcome that coun- 
try’s known jealousy of American designs on the island. 'The assignment of 
the Madrid mission to Pierre Soul4 of Louisiana, who had gone on record 
as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be obtained by other manna 
than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the Spanish court, and was com- 
monly commented upon as a gratuitous insult to a friendly power. 

A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first year of Pierce’s administra- 
tion was Secretary Marcy’s vigorous assertion of the protecting power of 
American citizenship in foreign lands in relation to the case of Martin Koszta.' 
Koszta was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who ^d ©scaped to the 
United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship papers. Eeturn- 
ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and carried on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him in irons. Captain 
Ingraham of the i^nerican sloop-of-war Saint Louis, demanded his release 
as an American citizen, and as a compromise he was delivered, pending a 
settlement, into the custody of the French consul-general. The Austrian 
government demanded reparation for what it termed an outrage. Secretary 
Marcy, with his eye on the democratic presidential nomination, set out to 
write a reply that would strike the public chord as Webster’s famous Hulse- 
n^n letter had done. His judicious exposition of the American theory of 
citizenship, and his declaration of the nght of the United States to afford 
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protection to those who had become “ clothed with the national ehaiacter,” 
as Koszta had, was received with great favour by Americans of botii parties, 
and has been si^tained and followed by his successors in the state departin^t. 

It was admitted before the year was far gone by the best friends of tl^ 
administration that the president needed all the glory a vigorous fore^ 
policy could bring him. For the promise of his inaugural had not been 
fulfilled. His complete lack of executive ability, his deficiency in initiative 
power, his fatal indecision of character, were daily proving his nnfitn efia to 
cope with the great problems of the nation. “No one,” says Ixodes,® 
“ could deny that he had grown less by his elevation, like a little statue on 
a great pedestal.” Still to the outward eye the democratic party seemed to 
be more solidly intrenched in power than almost any party since the foimda- 
tion of the Union, the state elections of 1853 increased its hold on the nation, • 
and there appeared to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten its 
continued supremacy for a long period of time. But forc« wrae already 
actively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 

THE KANSAS-NEBEASKA BILL (1854 A.D.) 

Congress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President 
Pierce addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery 
agitation had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uphold the com- 
promises of 1820 and 1850 by which the status of slavery appeared to be 
definitely settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for the organ- 
isation of Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known 
as the “Platte country” — !&insas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming — had passed the house at the previous 
session and had been reported to the senate. This same bill, in which there 
was no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1853) reintro- 
duced in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which the 
chairman was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator Douglas 
reported the bill to the senate in a new form, wmch must be considered noth- 
ing more nor less than a personal bid for Southern democratic support in 
the coming presidential campaign. In its new form the bill expressly pro- 
vided that any states subsequently made up out of the Nebraska territo:^ 
should decide for themselves whetner they should be slave or free states in 
entire dis!regard of the prohibition contained in the Missouri Compromise 
(1820). After recomnutment the measure known to history as the Kansas- 
Nebraska BiU was reported It provided for two territories instead of one, the 
southern lying between 37° and 40° to be known as Kansas, the northern 
section to be called Nebraska. The bill proposed further that in extending 
the federal laws to these territories an exception should be made of that 
section (the 8th) of the act by which Missouri was admitted, “ which being 
inconsistent with the principles of non-intervention by congress with slavery 
in the states and territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void.” Thus was the Missouri Compronuse, which the anti-slavery men had 
bng considered an immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the 
“slave power,” to be summarily repealed. And in its place was to be 
adopted the principles of “squatter or popular sovereignty” first advanced 
by Cass during the discussion of the Oregon question in 1846-1847. A final 
clause provided for the extension of the Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter- 
ritories.® 
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FtmUB opposition; effects of the acts 

No bolder or more extraordinary measure had ever been proposed in 
congress; and it came upon the country like a thief in the night, without 
warning or expectation, when parties were trying to sleep off the excitement 
of former debates about the extension of slavery. Southern members had 
never dreamed of demandmg a measure like this, expressly repealmg &e 
Missouri Compromise, and opening all the territories to slavery; and no one 
but Douglas would have dar^ to offer it to them — Douglas, with his strong, 
coarse-gi^ed, unsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of leading, 
and leading boldly, in the direction whither, as it seemed to him, there lay 
party strength. Mr. Keree, it seems, had been consulted about the measure 
beforehand, and had given it his approbation, saying that he deemed it 
founded “ upon a sound principle, which the compronuse of 1820 infringed 
iqion,” and to which such a bin would enable the country to return.^ 

Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Wade bravely led a band of anti-slavery sen- 
ators in opposition. But their efforts were of no avail. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new principle of “squatter sovereignty” 
could be made to weld the democrats of all sections together into an irresist- 
ible political force that would sweep the whig party from the arena of national 
politics, gave their united support to Douglas’ bill. The opposition could 
muster hardly more than a dozen votes, and the measure passed the senate 
by thirty-fom to fourteen. In the house it was carried through by a nar- 
rower margin, forty-four Northern democrats refusing to support it, but was 
eventually passed by a vote of 113 to 100. President Pierce signed the bill 
on May 30tn and it became a law, “ This,” says Alexander Johnston,® “ was 
the greatest political blunder in American history.” For the Eansas-Nebrasbi 
Act took a vast region, the character of which for over a generation had been 
considered as fin^y fixed as far as slavery was concerned, “ and threw it into 
the arena as a prize for which the sections were to struggle; and the struggle 
always tended to force as the only arbiter.” Rhodes ® calls it the most momen- 
tous measure that had ever passed congress, and his summary of its effects 
well bears out this judgment. He says, “ It sealed the doom of the whig 
party; it caused the formation of the republican party on the principle of 
no extension of slavery; it roused Lincoln and gave a bent to his great politi- 
^ ambition. It made the Fugitive Slave Law a dead letter at the North; 
it caused the Germans to become republicans; it lost the democrats their 
hold on New England; it made the Northwest republican; it led to the down- 
fall of the democratic party.” 

FOREIGN RELATIONS : THE OSTEND MANIFESTO 

The foreign relations of the United States during the Pierce administra- 
tion were marked by two events that had a more or less direct bearmg on 
the domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico 
and the United States exchanged ratifications of a treaty by which the 
southwestern boundary was finally fixed,' and the United States, upon pay- 
m^t of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a district com- 
prising about twenty million acres of land m the southern part of what is 
now Arizona and 'New Mexico. The district, known as the G^den Pur- 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who negotiated 
the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North the acqui- 
sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily growing force 
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of the idea of territorial aggrandisement, particularly in the direction 
where the regions acquired would be likely to be slave rather tVin.n free ter- 
ritory. 

The next incident showed the tendency even more clearly marked. 
Pierre Soui6, who had b^n sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid- 
erable notoriety at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, 
the I^nch ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com- 
munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban author- 
ities of _ the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping his 
instructions, come dangerously near to bringing about a break in diplomatic 
relations between Spain and the United States. However inadequately the 
American ininister represented the American nation, he certainly was a fit 
representative of the growing desire of the South to add new slave territory 
to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, however, new 
developments humed the two countries to the verge of hostilities. These 
were the indiscreet i^busteiii^ schemes of the radical pro-slavery leaders of 
whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chief, which aim^ at wresting 
Cuba from Spanish rule, and its annexation as a dave state or states. The 
strong feeling aroused at the north by the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably 
alone prevented the leaders of the Southern propaganda from forcing the 
president and congress into war. But the counsels of Secretary Marcy and 
other Northern democrats prevailed in the end, and the president issued a 
proclamation (June 1st) warning the J^busterers that infractions of the neu- 
trality laws would be punished. The arrest of Quitman who was placed 
under bonds to keep the peace, actually followed and gave assurance that 
the administration was in earnest. 

A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
ministry, held out hopes to the friends of Cuban annexation in the United 
States, and pressure was brought to bear on the president with the result 
that Buchanan, M^n, and Som5, the American ministers to En^and, France, 
and Spain respectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban ques- 
tion. They came together at Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 18^ 
1854, they drew up the, report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 

The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at 
once be made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sum of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal pa 3 nment. The ptirchase, they declared, 
would not only be advanta^ous to the United States; but, in their telief, 
the Union would “ never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
Cuba is not embraced withm its boundaries.” Therefore, they arguecb if 
Spain should refuse to sell the island, the United States, proceeding on the 
“ great law ” that “ self preservation is the first law of nature with state as 
well as with individuals,” would be fully justified in wresting it by force of 
arms from Spanish control. ■ 

"l^e real purport of the manifesto was at once seen when it was made 
public some months later. To the anti-Nebraska men it seemed, says 
Rhodes,c “a recommendation of an offer of $1^,000,000 to Spain to give 
up the emancipation of slaves in Cuba (then being agitated), and to accom- 
plish likewise the addition of two or three slave states to the Union. But, if 
peaceful purchase could not be effected, treasure must be wasted and lives 
sacrificed in order that slavery might extend its power.” The policy set 
forth in the manifesto was ind^ promptly disavowed b 3 r Secretary Marcy 
and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate resignation of SoulA But 
the action of the democratic pariy in subsequently nominating for pr^id^t 
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the first fflgner of the document caused it to be labelled in the public mind 
as one of the cardinal sins of the Pierce administration. 


THE STBITOGLE IN KANSAS 

“ The Kansas-Nebraska Act,” remarks Woodrow Wilson, “ sowed the wind; 
the whirlwmd was not long in coming.” The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there l^n a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated guarante® 
could be with so much justice brought forward. In a few short months the 
political situation was entirely changed, and the anti-slavery men of the 
north were drawn nearer together than they ever had been before. Greeley 
declared that Pierce and Douglas had made more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could have made in half a century. And 
it was a characteristic of this newly created anti-slavery power that it cast 
aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed the northern politicians of 
both great parties; and eagerly sought an opportunity to measure strength 
with its southern adversanes. The ambiguity of the act gave the opportunity 
and the trial of .strength took place on the plams of Kansas with very little 
delay. 

The ambiguity of the law lay in the fact that no provision was made as 
to when or how the “squatter sovereigns” of the new territories should 
make their choice as to whether they would accept or prohibit slavery. But 
North and South saw at once that under the circumstances the first on the 
field would have a decided advantage, and both sections prepared to occupy 
the disputed land The slave-holders were earliest on hand, for they had 
only to cross the Missouri, and in bands of a hundred or more they poured 
aero® the border, armed and equipped as though for a military expedition 
Hard on their heels came crowds of settlers from the free states sent out by 
the emigrant aid societies that had sprung up in every northern state from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soon as congress had passed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the free-state idea. The slave-holders, or very much the greater 
part of them, were not bona fide settlers at aU. In entenng Kansas they 
had no idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Mississippi, 
from which states most of them came Their only idea was to organise the 
state and secure its admission as a slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand — or by far the 
majority of them — carried their families and household goods with them, 
and looked forward to building homes for themselves in tne new common- 
wealth. They were more energetic, more intelligent than their adversaries. 
And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population aided mate- 
rially in the result. Finally,^ the spirit that led them on was higher and tlie 
ties that bound them to their new homes were necessarily stronger. In the 
long run they were sure to wm. 

The initial advantage, however, as might have been expected, was with 
the pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best 
land along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave- 
holders from Missouri The first party of New England settlers was sent 
, out by the Emigrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had 
taken up the chaUenge which the act contained. They intended to accept 
the new principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sendmg 
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more rettlers into the territory than their adversaries, thereby win the state 
for the cause of fre^om. 

The first territorial governor sent out by President Pierce was Andrew 
H. Reeder, a Pennsylvank democrat with Southern leanings, and a firm 
believer in “ popular sovereignty.” The election of a temtonal delegate in 
November, 1854, was scarcely contested by the free-state men, and r^ulted 
in a pro-slave trii^ph with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, mem- 
bers of the organisations known as “ Blue Lodges,” who crossed the river for 
the pi^urpose of voting. 

hive thou^d armed Missourians, imported for election day, easily car- 
ried the election for members of the territorial legislature for the pro-slavery 
cause in March, 1865. Seven months’ contact with the lawless methods of 
the Southern party had revolutionised Governor Reeder’s opinions, and made 
him an ardent free-state man. The new legislature unseated the few free- 
state men who had been elected and proceeded to adopt a code of laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodes points out, with republican government in 
the nineteenth century. The protests of Jefferson Davis and other ultra- 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was superseded as 
governor by Wilson Sharmon. Meanwhile the free-state men, largely rdn- 
toreed by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, !l^der was chosen unanimously as their delegate to congr^, 
and through their convention at Topeka they formed themselves into U state, 
and fram^ and adopted a coilstitution wmch prohibited slavery. In Jan- 
uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor under the Topeka 
constitution. There were thus two state governments directly oppcffied to 
each other. Then followed what is known as the “ Wakarusa War,” in which 
an armed attack on the free-state capital, Lawrence, was only prevented by 
the prudence of the free-state men and the politic counsels of the pro-slavery 
leader, David R. Atchison. 

THE REPtrSLICAlI PARTY 

" The first great result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to 
throw pohtical parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding national election the majority which had put the act through 
the house was overturned. As by a common impulse, all “anti-Nebraska” 
men of all parties drew away from then* old associates and began to search 
for a common ground where they could act in unison. The largest single 
element in this new category were whi^ who naturally hesitated to affiliate 
at once with their former Free-soil adversaries. Them first step, therefore, was 
to identify themselv^ with the Know-Nothmgs, who now, as a recent his- 
torian has aptly said, “ volunteered with reference to the slavery question 
to be Do-Nothings.” The American party, or Know-Nothings, as they 
were called because of their evasive replies to all questions concerning their 
membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation pledged to 
oppose the nomination for office of foreign-bom citizens, and to combat the 
influences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in some municipal 
elections in the east, and had made a fair showing of strength in several state 
elections. Its ambition now was to become a national party and take the 
place in the pohtical world formerly occupied by the whigs. Every induce- 
ment was therefore held out to whigs to join the oiganisation.® 

A desperate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint 
of will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whi^ for a toe 
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retained their p^y name, and tried to maintain also their party organisa- 
tion; but even in the South the Know-Nothings were numerously joined 
and for a brief space it looked as if they were about to 'become in fact a 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not only 
a considerable number of congressmen, but ^o their candidates for the gov- 
ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house met in 
December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire, Massa- 
diusetts, Ehode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and California, 
and l^d polled handsome votes which fell very little short of being majonties 
in six of the Southern States.^ 

Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new party 
t that was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-Nebraska 
men than could be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character, de- 
spite its cry of “America for the Americans,” was in its very essence undemo- 
cratic and un-American. In February and March, while the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was still before con^'ess, two meetings of whigs, democrats, and Free-soilers 
took place at Bipon, Wisconsin, at the second of which preliminary measurra 
were taken for the formation of a new coalition party, the keystone of which 
should be opposition to the aggressions of the slave power. The name 
“ Republican " was suggested as an appropriate one for the new party. Other 
aiTnilflT meetings soon followed in other parts of the North, entirely disasso- 
ciated with the Wisconsin movement. The most notable of the subsequent 
meetings was that held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It was 
the first state convention held in the interest of the new anti-slavery party. 
A full state ticket was nominated, and the name Republican, proposed by 
Jacob M. Howard, was adopted as the official name of the organisation. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Wteconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the “Anti- 
Nebraska ” men were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787. In the two last named states, Michigan’s lead in 
adopting the name Republican for the new party was followed.® 

Within the first year of its existence it obtained popular majorities in fif- 
teen states, elected, or won over to itself, one hundred and seventeen members 
of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in the senate. 
Representatives of all the older parties came together in its ranks, in novel 
agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into imperative concert by 
the signal crisis which had been precipitated upon the country by the repeal 
of the IiCssouri Compromise. It got its pro^amme from the Free-soilers, 
whom it bodily absorbed; its radical and aggressive spirit from the Aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal views upon constitu- 
tional questions from the whigs, who constituted both in numbers and in 
influence its commanding element; and its popular impulses from the 
democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith 
in their old party ideals.^ 


THE ASSAirm? ON SUMNEB 

Meanwhile the affairs of Kansas had occupied a large proportion of the 
time of congress. Feehng ran high on both sides, aud the debates were 
c^racterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Simmer began 
his great speech on_ The Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignment 
of the administration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred by 
intemperate language and stinging characterisations of certain democratic 
leaders, particularly Douglas and Senator Butler of South Carolina, whom he 
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likened to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Although the speech produced 
agr^t sensation, it is doubtful, had it not been for its almost tragic sequel, 
whether it would have had as much wei^t or influence as the really master- 
ful arguments of Seward, Hale, Wade, and CJollamer who preceded him. 
“ The whole speech,” says Ghanning,<? “ shows to what depth a scholar can 
descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the effects 
produced by slavery on civilisation.” 

Two days after Sumner’s roeech was delivered the senator, while atting 
in his seat in the senate chamber during a recess, was set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congreMman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before he_ could rise to defend himself was hammered into insensibilil? by 
the crushing blows from the vengeful South Carolinian’s heavy cane. Sum- 
ner’s iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was found that 
he had swtained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and 
a half his seat remained vacant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 

At once throughout the North Sumner was looked upon as a martyr to 
the cause of human lib^ty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Crime 
against Kansas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was 
condemned as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, the pulpit, and in 
the very halls of congress. In the South, on the other hand. Brooks was 
universally heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he 
was lauded as the chivalrous defender of his slate’s honour. He became the 
recipient of numerous testimonials, mostly in the shape of gold-headed canes, 
appropriately inscribed. An investigating committee of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slaverjf majority would go no further 
than a vote of censure. Brooks thereupon resigned his seat and was at once 
re-elected by his constituents almost unanimously. Remarks in the senate 
led to Brooks challengii^ Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to 
the sunprise of Brooks and most Southern members, accepted. The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of tne Niagara was sug- 
gested as the meeting place, Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on 
the ground that he could not, in the existing state of public feeling, safely 
cross the Northern States to Canada. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence 
on politics; for, as Senator Wilson/ points out, “it entered largely into the 
presidential campaign that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom and of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation.” 

r 

“bleeding KANSAS” 

While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1866, the proWem was taking on a more serious aspect in Kansas itself. Both 
sides realized that open ci'nl war was imnunent and prepared accordingly. 
Among the new free-state immigrants came a colony from New Haven, armra 
with Sharpe’s nfles, supplied them laigely through the energies of Henry Ward 
Beecher, whence these fire-arms become known by the name of Beecher’s 
Bibles. From the South came Colonel Buford with a well-trained band of 
fighting men who looked upon service in Kansas as a crusade. At the sug- 
^tion of Lecompte, the pro-slavery chief justice of the 'territory, the grand 
jury found iu d ict mentFi for treason against ex-Govemor Reeder, Governor 
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Eobinson of the free-state government, and Colonel James Lane. Robinson 
was arbitrarily arrested at Lexington, Missouri, on his way east. Reedar 
escaped in (hsguise. 

On May 21st — the day before Brooks' attack on Sumner — the United 
States 'marshal, Donaldson, with the bands of AtcHson, Buford, and Stnng- 
fellow, which he had enrolled as a posse to carry out his commands, swooped 
down upon Lawrence, confiscated cannon, arms, and a mm unition of the 
free-state settlers and destroyed printing oflBtces, hotels, and private residences. 
The coincidence of this attack with the assault on Sumner aroused the spirit 
of the North as nothing else had done, and the detemunatiQn to make Kansas 
a free state was greatly strengthened. In Kansas ^e feeling of dismay among 
free-state men that followed the sack of their capital gave way to a renewed 
determination to win, in which, with many, the idea of retaliation or revenge 
was not wanting. Principal among those who were moved to action by the 
events at Lawrence was John Brown, “a zealot of the Covenanting or Grom- 
wdlian stamp” Goldwin Smiths calls him, who had ^ttled at Ossawatomie 
with his two sons. Brown was an ascetic and fanatic of an extreme type. 
He had long brooded over the wrongs of slave:y. Drawing his inspiration 
from the Old Testament, he took as his favourite text the declaration that 
“without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” Imbued with 
the determination of killing a number of pro-slavery adherents, equal to the 
number — five as he counted it — who had already lost their hves in the free- 
state cause, he organised a secret retaliatory expedition which he led mto 
• the Pottawottomie valley, and there carried out his purpose by a series of 
brutal murders, that goes by the name of the “Pottawottomie massacre.” 
"Without attempting to justify thrae atrocities Rhodes c points out that “we 
should hesitate before measuring the same condemnation to the doer and the 
deed. John Brown’s God was the God of Joshua and Gideon, To him, as 
to them, seemed to come the word to go out and slay the enemies of his cause.” 

The outrage was denounced by both parties, and the free-state men were 
quick to disavow any connection or S 3 mipathy with its perpetrators. But the 
fires already kindled could not be stayed, and at once Kansas was in all the 
horrors of a bloody civil war The whole territory armed for the fray. Gue^ 
Ula bands of both parties wandered over the country, laying waste the settle- 
ments and fighting whenever they met. The free-state legislature whichmet 
at Topeka on Jbly 4th was dispersed by Colonel E. "V", Sumner with a body 
of federal troops. 

Four days earlier the majority of the special congressional committee 
sent to mvestigate the situation m the temtory reported that the pro-slavery 
elections had been carried by fraud, recommended that neither party’s dele- 
gates should be seated, and declaring it as their opimon that the Topeka 
constitution embodied the will of a majonty of the people. Throughout the 
summer of 1856 the civil war contmued unabated. Governor Shannon, des- 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slavery party whom he had sought to aid, resigned. Late in August 
his place was filled by the appointment of John W. Geary, a Pennsylvania 
democrat, with a record for gallantry in the Me:acan War. Governor Geary 
was by far the ablest executive yet sent to the territory. He at once set 
himself to the task of establishing order, he dealt harshly with all breakers 
of law irrespective of party. By the end of September he was able to report 
to Washington, “Peace now reigns in Kansas.” 

But an impartial administration was the last thing in the world the pro- 
davery men in Kansas wanted, and before another month had passed tiiey 
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were denouncing him on every side, some going to the length of threatemng 
assasanation. The clamour for his removal extended over the entire South. 
Finally, when Gea^ had come to the conclusion that he was not being sup- 
ported by the administration, he resigned m disgust. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAIUPAIGN OP IS56 

The presidential^ campaign which opened while the bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height w&s a four-cornered contest. The first party Lo place 
a presidential ticket in the field was the American, or “ Know-Nothing,” the 
national convention of which assembled at Philadelphia, February 22nd, 
1856. Ex-President Fillmore was named for president and Andrew J. Donel- 
son of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jacl^on, for vice-prraident. A 
platform already prepar^ by the national council of the organisation was 
presented to the convention. In this an attempt was made to divert atten- 
tion from the slavery que^ion, and by the simple process of ignoring it con- 
fine the issues to the oigarusation’s favourite theme of the exclusion of foreign 
and un-American influences A minority of Northern delegates, after attempt- 
ing to secure a positive declaration on slavery rrfused to t^e part in the nomi- 
nations and withdrew. 

On the same day met the first national convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twenty-three states, pursuant to a call of several 
state organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after adopting a ringing 
address written by Henry J. Raymond, declaring for a free Ilansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the territories, issued a call for a nominating 
convention to meet at Philadelphia, on June 17th following. 

The democratic convention met at Cincmnati on Jime 2nd. Availability, 
rather than personal preferences, decided the nominations. Southern dele- 

f ates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the selection of Douglas, 
ut the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence had aroused the dis- 
trust of many Northern democrats, and there was an evident dismclmation 
to go' before the country with either of the two men who were generally held 
to be directly responsible for these outrages. A strong Northern sentiment 
favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out of the coun^ as 
minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted to any particular 
course in Kansas. The additional advantage of his hailing from a doubtful 
state which it was of the highest importance to carry, cast the balance in his 
favour and, after the Dou^s men had declared for him, he was nominated 
on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, as the repre- 
sentative of the slave-power, was named for vice-president The platform 
adopted contained a strong declaration of the party’s devotion to and accept- 
ance of the principles contained in the compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act Finally, after insisting that there were “questions connected 
with the foreign policy of this country which are infenor to no domestic 
questions whatever,” a hope was expressed that the influence of the Dnited 
States might be made paramount in the guH of Mexico, and the declaration 
made that this country ought to control the routes of inter-oceanic travel 
across Central America. 

The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegates were present from all the Northern states and from Delaware, 
Mar^and, and Kentucky. In spite of an unusual unani m i t y in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit preadential candidate proved a far from easy 
task. William H. Seward, who was probably the best representative of the 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accord with 
the party organisation and hesitated to lead what he considered, as at best, 
a very forlorn hope. Salmon P. Chase, who next to Seward would have been 
the most acceptable canihdate, was passed over on account of his Free-soil 
record, which it was feared would repel old whig voters. Before the con- 
vention met a strong movement had been started in favour of the nomination 
of John C. Frfimont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of MiSMuri, who had 
won (hstinction as an explorer and, after plajdng an active part in the conquest 
of CaJifomia, had represented that state for a few months in the United States 
senate. The fact that he had already been nominated by the seceding Know- 
Nothings was urged in his behalf, "mth Seward and Chase practical^ eluni- ■ 
nated, his nomination aow easily accomplished. William L. Dayton of 
New Jersey was named for •vice-president. In a brief but emphatic platform 
the party declared that it denied “ the authority of congress, pf a territorial 
l^slature, of any individual or a^ociation of indi-viduals to ^'ve legal exist- 
CTLce to slavery m any territory of the United States, while the presmit coir- 
stitution shall be maintained.” The administration policy in Kansas was 
denounced and the demand made that the territory be immediately admitted 
as a free state. The Ostend Manifesto embodying "the highwajnnan’s plea 
that nught makes right,” was characterised as a shame ^d dishonour to 
American diplomacy. A transcontinental railroad and river and harbour 
improvemente were urged. 

The last convention to meet was that of the remnants of the old whig 
party, which assembled at Baltimore, September 17th, and endorsed the 
nominations of Fillmore and Donelson.® The can'vas which followed was 
an extraorchnary one. It was slug^sh enough in the South, where the only 
candidates were Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Fillmore; for Mr. Buchanan had the 
support of the entire slavehold^ interest, and of all who were concerned 
for the maintenance of the political power of the slavery system. But in the 
North the republicans conducted a canvass rivalling that of 1840 in enthusiasm 
and having hehind it what the "hard cider” campaign lacked — a definite 
moral purpose and a clearly understood policy. Great political clubs were 
organised, which marched from place to place visiting each other, uniformed 
and bearing torches. Immense public meetings were held, and the Northern 
heart was fired as it had never been before. Nevertheless the repubhcan 
canvass was destined to end in defeat, although the earlier elections of 
the autumn indicated a republican -victory. In Vermont more than three- 
fourths of the votes were republican; and Maine, which had been carried m 
1855 by a fusion party of democrats and "straight” whigs, was now earned 
by the republicans by almost eighteen thousand majority. But the October 
elections were unfavourable; for, while Ohio gave a republican majority, 
Indiana was lost, and Pennsylvania gave the democratic candidates on the 
state ticket a majonty over the republican and whig vote combmed. "The 
Quakers did not come out,” it was said, but all who could read the signs of 
the time knew that the election was lost for the repubUcans.^ ' 

Buchanan and Breckinridge received 174 electoral votes, as against 114 for 
Fr&nont and 8 (Delaware) for Fillmore. But although defeated the sur- 
prisi^ strength shown by the republicans with an acknowledgedly weak 
candidate was startling, and boded ill for continued democratic success, 
when once the mo-vement was full grown. Frdmont’s popular vote was 
lyiP41,264, while Buchanan’s was oiuy 1,838,169 and Fillmore’s 874,534, 
But from a sectional point of -view the result was most significant, for the 
republicans carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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ladlana, and IHino is, and their vote in these states was lai^e enou^ to cause 
them to be considered doubtful in any future contest. The campaign marked 
the final disappearance of the whig and “Know-Nothing” parties. Hence- 
forth the real stru^le was to be between the democratic and republican 
parties, which grew every day less national and more sectionalised in character.® 


THE DRED-SCOTT DECISION (1857 A.D.)* 

A brief struggle brot^ht the business of the country out of the finaneial 
difficulties which prevailed for some months in 1857; but the strain of politics 
was not so soon removed, and a decision of the supreme court now hurried 
the country forward towards the infinitely greater crisis of civil war. Died 
Scott was the n^jro slave of an army surgeon. Hia master had taken him, 
in the regular course of milit^ service, from Masouri, his home, first into 
the state of H^ois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort Snelling, on the west side 
of the Mi^issippi, in what is now Minnesota; after which, in 1838, he had 
returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was prohibited by state law in 
Illinois, and by the Missouri Comjjromise Act of 1820 m the territory west df 
the Mssissippi; and after returning to Missouri the n^ro endeavoured to 
obtain his hberty by an appeal to the courts, on the ground that his residence 
in a free state had operated to destroy ^ master’s rights over him. In 
course of appeal the case reached the supreme court of the United States. 
The chief, if not the only, question at issue was a question of jurisdiction. 
Was Dred Scott a citizen within the meaning of the constitution; had he had 
any rightful standing in the lower courts? To this question the court returned 
a decided negative. The temporajy residence of the negro’s master in Illinois 
and Minnesota, in the course of his official duty and without any intention 
to cha^e his domicile, could not affect the status of the slave, at any rate, 
after his return to Missouri. He was not a citizen of Missouri in the constitu- 
tional sense, and could have therefore no standing in the federal courts. But, 
tins question decided, the majority of the judges did not think it dnter dicens 
to go further, and argue as to the merits of the case r^arding the status of 
slaves and the authority of congress over slavery in the territori^. They were 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the fact that the constitution i^ke of 
slaves as “persons held to service and labour,” men of the African race, in 
view of the fact of thrir bondage from the first in this country, were not 
regarded as persons, but only as property, by the constitution of the United 
States; that, as property, they were protected from hostile legislation on 
the part of congress by the express guarantees of the constitution itself; and 
that congress could no more legislate this form of property out of the terri- 
tories th^ it could exclude property of any other kind, but must guarantee 
to every citizen the right to cany this, as he might carry all other forms of 
property, where he would within the territory subject to congress- The 
l^isilation, therefore, known as the Missouri .Compromise was, in their judg- 
ment, unconstitutional and void. 

The ’opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern claim. Not even 
the exercise of squatter sovereignty could have the countenance of law; 
congress must protect every citizen of the country in carrying with him into 
the territories property of whatever Mnd, until such time as the territory in 
which he settled should become a state, and pass beyond the direct jurisdUic- 

[* Eepnnted by pennisaon of Longmans, Green, & Company. CopyrigM, 1808, by Long- 
maiis» 0reeii, & Company.] 
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tion of the federal government. Those who were seekii^ to prevent the 
extension of slavery into the territories were thus stigmatised as seeking an 
Hl^al object and acting in despite of the constitution.** 

From the opiidon of the majority justices Curtis and McLean diss^ted, 
the former in an opinion of great power declaring that he did not consider it 
“to be within the scope of the judicial power of the majority of the court to 
pass u^wn any question respectii^ the pkintiff’s citizenship m Missouri, save 
that raised by the plea to the jurisdiction.” 

. The immediate effect of the extraordinary decision was political rather 
tlmn judicial, llie South, seeing in it an endorsement, by the highest judicM 
tribunal in the land, of the theories long before advanced by Calhoun that it 
was the duty of congress to protect slavery in the territories, assumed a bolder 
and more truculent attitude than ever. The North, stimned at first by the 
blow, gradually came to realise that it really hdpea to clarify and simplify 
the great issue before the people. “By this presentation of the iniqmty (of 
slavery) naked and in its most repulsive form, Tanejr [chief Justice] did no small 
harm to the party which he intended to aid,” writes Goldwin Smith,? who 
further characterises the judgment as “a gratuitous agression and an insult 
to humanity.” More radical opinion declared that by this decision the supr^e 
court had abdicated its functions and sulhed its ermine by descending into 
the political arena. Lincoln voiced repubhcan opinion when he declared. 
“We know the court that made it has otten oveimed its own decision, and 
we shall do what we can to have it overrule this. We offer no resistance 
to it.” Douglas found satisfaction in the fact that the Missouri Compromise, 
which his Kansas-Nebraska Act repealed, was now held to be unconstitutional, 
and he and 1^ Northern democratic supporters generally accepted the judg- 
ment with a satisfaction that blinded itself to the fact that it also rendered 
their favounte theory of “squatter sovereignty” a dead letter. 

THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUnON 

The character of the ad-visers with whom President Buchanan surrounded 
himselt was rightly taken at the North to mdicate that the new administra- 
tion would be dominated by and run in the interests of the pro-slavery party. 
General Cass, who accepted the state portfolio, was understood to be but a 
figurehead, as Buchanan woidd direct his own foreign policy. As was expected 
Howell Cobb, appointed secretary of the treasury, became the master-spirit 
of the administration 

The Kansas question was still a pressing one. Governor Geary had 
resigned on the very day of Buchanan’s inauguration. The president at once 
appointed as governor his life-long friend, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, 
who had been secretary of the treasury in Polk’s cabinet Walker was mm- 
self a slave-holder and his appointment was hailed with delight by the South. 
With the president’s promise to uphold him in dealing justly with both parties 
he began his administration full, of hope. Before he had been in the temtory 
a month he realised that three-fourths of the population were of the free- 
state party and his high sense of honour made him at once determine to refuse 
to be an instrument m subverting or millif png the popular will. The free- 
state party refused to take part in the election of del^ates to a constitutional 
convention held on June 15th, 1857, and as a result omy pro-slavery del;^ates 
were chosen This convention, assembling at Lecompton m September, 
made short work of framing the notorious instrument known as the Lecompton 
Constitution, with provisions for the establishment and safeguarding of slavery. 
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Govenwr Walker had promised, relying on the word of Buchanan, that 
any constitution framed should be submitted to a vote of the people, and 
therefore declared himself against a movement presently set under way by 
the ultrarSouthem leaders to admit Kansas at once under the pro-slavery 
Lecompton Constitution. His subsequent 'action in refusing to sanction 
flagrant frauds in the October elections gave the free-state party for the first 
time control of the l^slature, and aroused the fury of the pro-slavery men 
who now began to exert at Washington the same influence that had already 
undermined the authority of governors Reeder and Geary and made of them 
earnest free-state advocates. 

In order to make a pretaice of fair play the Lecompton convention now 
reassembled and made the preposterous proposal to submit to the people not 
the constitution they had framed but merely the question of its adoption 
“with davery” or “without slavery.” Th& was done. A^in the free- 
state voters refused to go to the polls, and the constitution was adopted 
“with slavery” by a la^e majority. Thereupon the territorial le^ature 
with its free-state majority, submitted the aitire constitution to the people 
who rejected it by a large majority, the pro-slavery men this time refraiiung 
from voting. 

Finally, on February 2nd, 1858, President Buchanan, who had by this 
time fallen under the spell of the pro-slavery leaders as completely as Pierce 
had done, sent the Lecompton Constitution to congress with a special message 
urging that Kansas be admitted imder it. The president’s action gave an 
opportunity to Stephen A. Douglas which he, greatly to the credit of lus 
reputation as a consistent statesman rather than a truckling politician, accepted 
boldly. Four years before, in the hope of winning Southern support to help 
him to the presidency, he had sacrificed his reputation for sincerity and inde- 
pendence. It had all gone for naught. Now he stood out boldly, and true 
to his principles of popular sovereignty, refused to consent to force any sort 
of a constitution upon the people of Kansas. The stand of Douglas made 
it forever impossible for him to secure a nomination at Southern hands, but 
it won for him again the undisputed position of leader of the Northern democ- 
racy. The Lecompton Constitution, though approved by the senate in spite 
of Douglas, was defeated in the house through the combination of his followers, 
now Imown as the “anti-Leeompton” dranocrats, with the republicans. 
Attempts at compromise failed and after the Lecompton Constitution, 'in 
accordance with the terms of the English bill, had agam been rejected by the 
voters of Kansas at the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the South at laigth reluc- 
tantly abandoned the attempt to make Kansas a slave state.<^ 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE (185S) ^ 

The elections of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the republi- 
cans, and bore an ominous warning for the democrats. Everywhere the 
republicans gained ground; even Pennsylvania, the president’s own state, 
went against the administration by a heavy vote. The number of republicans 
in the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from mnety-two to 
a hundred and nine in the house; and in the latter chamber they were to be 
able to play the leading part, smce there were still twenty-two “Know-Noth- 
ings” in the house, and thirteen “anti-Lecompton” democrats, the followers 

[> Bepnnted bj permission of Longinans, (ireen, & CSompany, Clop 7 r)ght, 1898, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.} 
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of Senator Douglas. Douglas himself was returned with difficulty to his 
seat in the senate, and his canvas for re-election had arrested the attention 
of the whole country. The republicans of Illinois had formally announced 
that their candidate for the senate would be Abraham Lincoln, a man whose 
extraordinary native sagacity, insight, and capacity for debate had slowly 
won for him great prommence in the state, first as a whig, afterwards as an 
anti-Nebraska man and repubUcan. Lincoln and Douglas “ took the stump” 
tc^ther, and the great debates between them which ensued both won for 
Lincdn a national reputation and defined the issues of the party struggle as 
perhaps nothing less dramatic could have defined them. In Lincoln’s mind 
those issues were clear-cut enough. “A house divided against itself,” he 
declared, “cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become aU one thing or all the other.” He 
forced Douglas upon the dilemma created for him by the Dred-Scott decision. 
What became of the doctrine of popular sovereignty if the people of the terri- 
tories could not interfere with ^vay until they came to frame a state con- 
stitution? Slavery could not exist, replied Douglas, without local l^slation 
to sustain it; unfriendly l^islation would hamper and kifl it almost as effect- 
ually as positive prohibition. An inferior legislature certainly cannot do what 
it is not withm the power of congress to accomplish, was Lincoln’s rejoinder. 
The state elections went for the democrats, and Mr. Doiglas was returned 
to the senate; but Lincoln had made him an impossible presidential candidate 
for the Southern democrats in 1860 by farcing him to deny to the South the 
fun benefits of the Dred-Scott decision.^ 

JOHN BEOWN’s EAin 

The news flashed over the wires from "Virginia on the morning of October 
17th, 1859, caused a cry of horror to go up from every section of the union. 
A small army of abohtionists and free negroes, the report said, had raised 
the standard of revolt in the Old Dominion and seized the federal arsenal at 
Harper’s Perry. The slaves of Iflrgioia, according to the report, were rising 
agamst their masters and flocking to the standard of freedom At the North 
the news created the most intense excitement. Throughout the South the awful 
thought that a slave insurrection, so long feared and so fearfully dreaded, had 
at length come, drowned out reason. Excited imaginations pictured the 
devastation of property and homes, the nameless horrors to which the women 
and children would be subjected, the destruction indeed of the whole structure 
of Southern society. The early reports proved to be greatly exa^erated. 
John Brown, known already for his bloody exploits in the free-state cause in 
Kansas, had entered the village of Harper’s Ferry on the night of October 
16th with a score of foEowers, including four of his own sons; had there seized 
the United States arsenal, and had made prisoners of the guards and several 
citizens who had fallen into his hands. 'The slaves, even in the immediate 
neighbourhood were apparently imorant of his mtentions, and remained 
quietly on their plantations. At daybreak the country people and villagers 
had risen and compelled him to shut himsdf and his companions up in the 
armory. In the d^ultory firing several had been killed on either side. The 
arrival of a militia cconpany from Charlestown, and a detachment of United 
States marines under Colond Eobert E. Lee, rendered the retreat of Brown 
imposable, and he retired to the engine-house in the armory yard, where he 
prepared to sell his life dearly. The next morning Lee’s marines battered 
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down the door of the engine-house with a ladder and after a severe stru^le 
succeeded in capturing Brown and his five remaining followers. 

Brown was given a fair but hasty trial at Charlestown, and was found 
guilty of treason, of con^iring and advising slaves to rebel, and of murder 
in the first degree. He was sentenced to be hanged, and the sentence was 
carried out on December 2nd following. Brown’s manliness, his unquestion- 
able ancerity and belief in the righteousness of his cause, and the Christian 
fortitude with which he met lus end aroused the admiration even of his enemies. 
At the North widespread ^mipathy for the doer was tempered somewhat by 
agreement as to the lawlessness of the deed. In the light of subsequent events, 
however, Brown’s act was magnified to heroic proportions; he came to be 
looked upon as the protomart^ of the cause of negro freedom, and “his soul 
maarcMog on” became an m^iration.a 

SCHOULEr’s estimate op JOHN BROWN * 

John Brown was no Caesar, no Cromwell, but a plain citizai of a free 
repubhc, whom distressing events drove into a fanaticism to execute purposes 
for which he was incompetent. He detested slavery, and that detestation 
led him to take up arms not only against slavery but against that public 
opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicate it. Woe to the 
conquered. The North made no appeals for that clemency which slaveholders 
had alone to consider. Brown had not been lenient to masters, nor were 
masters bound to be lenient to him. Ami yet Brown was an enthusiast, and 
not a felon; the essence of his crime was unselfish. Like the French country 
maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a bloody ruler’s heart, 
he meant to rescue good morals from the usurpataon of human laws. Corday 
fulfilled her solitary plan because it was reasonable; John Brown failed in 
his plan because it was unreasonable: but both, as actors and martyrs, flash- 
ing upon the world’s attention like new meteors, left examples of seh-sacrifice, 
the one upon the guillotme and the other upon the gallows, which a people 
could not refrain from exalting. The vir^ damsel of grace and beauty, and 
the gnm old man of sixty, stem and sanguinary, who led on his sons, take 
equal hold of posterity’s imagination; of each one it has been said by acute 
observers that the immecfiate effect of their deeds was injurious to poHtics; 
and yet society in the long centuries is stronger for being thus taumt that 
despotism over fellow men is not safely hedged in by aujjhority. Brown’s 
stalwart, unique, and spectral %ure led on, grotesque but terribly in earnest, 
the next tune Viiginia’s soil was invaded — not, however, for executing any 
such unfeasible scheme of making_ the slaves their own avengers, but to apply 
the war powers of the nation agaiost dirioyal masters J 

THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF 1860 

The divergence of North and South in population, wealth, and resources 
was growing greater erveiy year. The pohtical preponderance of the North 
was also increadng. Since Buchanan’s election two new free states had been 
admitted to the umon, Minnesota in 1838 and Oregon in 1859. As the time 
for naming preridenrial candidates drew near everyone recc^nised that more 
than ever before the coming campaign was to be a battle of the sections. 

The convention of the democratic party assembled at Charleston, South 


[' Kepdnted by peimissioa of Dodd, Head & Compsay, Copynght, 1894, by James Schooler.] 
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C^uxilina, April 23rd, 1860, the del^ates realising fully that they might be 
call^ upoa to decide questions momentous ahke to their party and to the 
nation. The bold stand taken by Douglas against the cherished policy of 
the pro-davery party in Kansas, and the subsequent death of one of his 
principal supporters. Senator David C. Broderick of California, in a duel with 
a pro-slavery politician, had aroused the courage and spirit of Northern 
democrats as never before. Tliey were prepared, for almost the first time 

in their history, to 
assert their rights and 
refuse longer to be 
made the tools of the 
dave power. Eight 
days were spent in 
wrangling over a plat- 
form. The Southern 
ddegates inristed on 
pronouncing for the 
pro-slavery theories 
advanced in theDred- 
Scott decision. The 
Northern men, how- 
ever, refused to do 
more than acquiesce 
in the Southern de- 
mand for Cuban an- 
nexation and for the 
repeal of legi^tion 
in the North intended 
to hinder the execu- 
\ tion of the Fugitive 

' Slave Law. After an 

acrimonious debate a 
platform embodying 
declarations favour^ 
ing the last two points 
was approved by the 
Northern majority. 
The majority of the 
Southern delegates at 
abbah^ Iiikcoln once withdrew and 

(1808-1863) after an ineffectual 

,(«ixteenth President of rnited States attempt tO SeCXJTe a 

two-thirds majority 

for any candidate, the remaining members adjourned to meet again in Balti- 
more, June 18th. 

Meanwhile the seceding Southern delegations met t(^ether in another 
hall in Charleston and adopted the rachcal pro-slavery platform rejected by 
the r^ular convention. When the latter re-convened in Baltimore on the 
day set, the tendency of the Douglas delegates to carry things with a high 
hand resulted in a still further secession of delegates, largely from Southern 
and border states. The regular convention thereupon proceeded to nominate 
Douglas for the presidency and Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Alabama for the 
vice-presidency, Herschel V. Johnson of Geor^ was subsequently named 
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by the national committee to take the place of Fitzpatrick, who refused to 
run. The second group of seeeders joined by some of the original seceders 
named John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Or^on, which 
nominations were soon after endorsed by the remnants of the first seceders 
at Charleston. Thus, after the bitterest struggle in its history, the demo- 
cratic party had at last been tom asunder. It presented the spectacle of 
two avowedly sectional party groups appealing to the suffrage, not of the 
nation but of a section. 

Before this, however, both the republicans and a new party which took 
the name of Constitutional L’nion had made their nominations. The latter 
party — which was made up largely of former Know-Nothing and Northern 
whigs who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party — 
met at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, instead of a regular platform, 
a angle resolution declaring for the preservation of the umon under the con- 
stitution, and named John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massa- 
chusetts for president and -idce-preadent respectively. 

AU eyes were now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
at Chicago on May 16th. The platform contained a strong appeal for the 
mamtenance of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and a declaration that the federal constitution, the rights of the states, and 
the union of the states must be preserved. While disavowing any mtention 
to mterfere with the established institutions of any state, it denoimced the 
“new dogma” promulgated in the Dred-Scott decision as pohtical heresy, 
asserting that the normal condition of all federal territories was that of free- 
dom, and that it was the duty of the national government to maintain that 
condition by law. The immediate admission of Kansas as a tree state was 
demanded, and a protective tariff, mtemal improvements, and a Pacific 
railway favoured. 

William H. Seward of New York was now, as in 1856, the leading candidate 
for the presidential nomination and led all others on the first ballot. But, 
as Woodrow Wilson ^ says, he “ was regarded as a sort of philosophical radical, 
whom careful men might distrust as a practical guide.” Salmon P. Chase of 
Ohio was also a canidate, but Ms past political affiliations still counted 
against him A solution seemed to pomt to the selection of a less well-known 
candidate, and on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, whose political principles 
had been so unmistakably set forth in his debate with Douglas, a majority of 
the delegates finally united on the third ballot. Hannibal Hamlin of Marne, 
a former democrat, was nominated for vice-president, 

THE BLECnOJJ- OF LINCOLN 

With the subsequent nominations of the two democratic factions already 
noted, the various presidential tickets were complete. The vital principles 
upon which the four parties based their appeals to the voter have been thus 
tersely summed up by Alexander Johnston “The Bell party wisW to have 
no discussion of slavery; the Douglas democrats rested on squatter sovereignty 
and the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decision of the supreme 
court; the repubhcans demanded that congress should legidate for the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern democrats demanded 
that congress should legislate for the protection of slavery in the territories.” 

With the issue thus clearly drawn, and four candidates to choose from, 
the republicans had an immense initial ad'/antage. Indeed, it may probably 
be said t^t the outcome of the campaign that ensued was scarc^y m doubt 
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from the first. The hopeless breach in the democratic ranks made it out of 
the question that either faction should carry the national election. The 
Constitutional Unionists were not well organised, and their appeal was at 
b^t a native one. Indeed, the republicans alone were both confident and 
united. The only possible danger in the way of their success was in the 
posability that the election nught be thrown into the house of representatives. 

Nevertheless the ensuing canvass was hotly contested. The republicans 
adopted the tactics of the Harrison campaign of 1840 and throughout the 
North enthuaasm was aroused by torch-light processions and enormous 
mass meetings. At the South were heard on every side mutterings of secession 
au' war. 'Kie September and October state elections foreshadowed the 
election of Lincoln, which the results in November more than justified. The 
republicans carried every Northern state except New Jersey and elected four 
out of the seven electors even in that state. Douglas received only the votes 
of Missouri and three from New Jersey. Bell earned the three border states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and "iTrginia. Breckinridge carried the entire South. 
However, while Lincoln and Hamlm received 180 electoral votes to 103 for 
aH other candidates, they received only a minority of the popular votes. 
The figures for the latter showed the following results' Lincoln and Hamlin, 
1,^,452; Douglas and Johnson, 1,376,957; Breckinridge and Lane, 849,781, 
and Bell and Everett, 588,879. 


SECESSION 

'“There could be no mistake,” says Gold win Smith,^ “about the signifi- 
cance of the election by Northern vot^ of a president who looked forward to 
seeing slavery ‘ put where the people would be satisfied that it was in course 
of ultimate extinction.’ ” Among the more radical Southerners there is no 
question but that the result was really welcomed. Conditions in the cotton 
states were such that their policy no matter how extreme would undoubtedly 
dominate the section and overcome whatever conservative opposition there 
was. These extremists made it a point to misrepresent the intentions and 
principles of the republican party, and their arginnents convinced the major- 
ity of their people that in dealing with slavery Lincoln and his advisers would 
not scruple to disregard constitutional guarantees. As proof of this asser- 
tion they pointed to the legislation enacted in almost every Northern state 
which commonly went by the name of “ personal liberty laws,” the intent of 
which was plainly to nullify the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which the federal statutes denied. 
Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction between the republican party and 
the detestw abolitionists; yet, as Woodrow Wilson, a Southern writer, points 
out, “ the vast majority of its adherents were almost as much repelled by the 
violent temper of the abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themselv^” 
It was this extreme view of the Southern radicals that now became the view 
of the greater part of the South. V^en this stage was reached it was mani- 
festly impossible longer to preserve the Union. 

South Carolina was the only state in which presidential electors were still 
cho^ by the legislature. After casting their votes for Breckinridge electors 
on November 6th, the legislators remained m se^on to await the result in 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel together 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln’s election, and it 
had been prswticaUy agreed that should one state feel called upon to secede 
from the Union she would receive the support of tiie others. Upon this 
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assuraDce the South Carolina legislature now acted. Provision was m^e 
for the purchase of arms and ammunition, and a convention was called which 
met in Charleston, December 20th. This body at once proceeded to repeal 
the action taken by a previous South Carolina convention, May 23rd, 17^, 
whereby the federal constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis- 
solution of the union “ subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America.” South Carolina had 
spoken, and there were few who did not accept her voice as the voice of the 
South. 


THE CONFEDERATE ST-ATES 


Within a month after South Carolina had passed her ordinance of seces- 
fflon, four other states — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia — in the 
order named, had left the Union. In 
each state there was a strong minority 
which opposed the movement not so 
much from a disbehef in the right of 
secession as from a conviction of its 
inexpediency. But in each case the 
delegates elected to the special state 
conventions showed a clear majority 
for seofflsion. Throughout the South 
the convention, as Alexander John- 
ston « has pointed out, “ was looked 
upon as the incarnation of the sov- 
ereignty of the state.” The action 
of these secession conventions was 
therefore generally accepted as final 
without any attempted ratification by 
the people. 

On February 4th, 1861, the very 
day that the Peace Convention met at 
Washington, representatives from six 
“ cotton states ” met at Montgomery, 

Alabama, to organise a provisional 
government. The states represented 
were those above mentioned and 
Louisiana, which had seceded January 
26th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite the sorrowful profits 
of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the people and not yet rati- 
fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional constitution and 
chose as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson Davis of MissK- 
sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. The name Confederate. States 
of America was adopted. The constitution was made permanent by the vote 
of the convention (or congress as it now called itself) on March 11th, and 
under it Davis and Stephens were chosen for a six years’ term in the succeed- 
ing November without oppoation. 

Under what claim of constitutional right the Montgomery convention 
acted, says Alexander Johnston, ” passes comprehension.” Even granting 
the right of secession, he continues, that a state convention summoned to 
decide that question ‘‘ should go on without any further popular authority 
or mandate to send delegates to meet those of other states and form new 
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national government, which could only exist by warring on the United States, 
was a novel feature in American constitutional law.” 

In none of the border states was there at this tune a strong popular feeling 
in favour of secession. But in most of them the belief in state sovereignty 
and the abstract right of secesrion was a powerful force to be considered, and 
the inclination to take up arms to resist any attempt of the federal govern- 
ment to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon forced 
uipon the border states a decision on this very point, and four of them — 
Vir^ia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas — eventually, in the course 
of the spring of 1861 , threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. With 
their addition the Confederacy reached its final number — eleven.** 

The Theory of Secession^ 

The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary seri% of 
steps was taken was one which would hardly have been questioned in the 
early years of the government whatever resistance might then have been 
offered to its practical execution. It was for long found difficult to deny 
that a state could withdraw from the federal arrangement as she might have 
declined to enter it. But constitutions are not mere legal documents; they 
are the skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this case the course of 
events had nationalised the government once deemed confederate. Twenty 
states had been added to the onginal thirteen since the formation of the 
government and almost all of these were actual creations of the federal gov- 
ernment first as territories then as states. Their populations had no corpor- 
ate individuality such as had been possessed by the people of each of the 
colonies. They came from all parts of the Union and had formed commun- 
ities wMch were arbitrary geographical units^ rather than natural political 
units. Not only that, but north of the Missouri compromise line the popula- 
tion of these new states had been swelled by immigration from abroad; ‘and 
there had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section those 
great forces of material development which made steadily for the unifica- 
tion of mterests and pu^oses. The West was the great make-weight. It 
was the region into which the whole national force had been projected, 
stretched out and eneigised — a region, not a section; divided into states 
by reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceeding forth 
from the Union. 

These are not lawyer’s facts; they are historian’s facts. There had been 
nothmg but a dim realisation of them until the war came and awoke the 
national spirit into full consciousness. They have no bearing upon the legal 
intent of the constitution as a document, to be interpreted by the mtention of 
its framers; but they have everything to do with the constitution as a vehicle 
of life. The South had not changed her ideas from the first because she had 
not changed her condition. She had not experienced, except m a very slight 
degree, the economic forces which had created the great Northwest and 
nationalised the rest of the country; for tiiey had been shut out from her life 
by slavery. The South withdrew from the Union because, she said, power 
had been given to a geographical, a sectional party, ruthlessly hostile to her 
interests; but Doctor von Holst* is certainly right when he says: “The 
Union was not broken up because sectional parties had been formed, but 
sectional parties were formed because the Union had actually become see- 

Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, and Company, from Woodrow Wilson^S 
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tionalis^.” There had been nothing aotive on the paj^ of the South in this 
process. She had stood still while the i^t of tiie country bad undergone 
profound changes; and, standing still, she retained the old principles which 
had once been universal. Both she and her principles, it turned out, had 
been caught at last in the great national drift, and were to be overwhelmed. 
Her slender ^onomic resources were no match for the mighty strength of 
the nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 

The ConstUvtion of the Confederacy^ 

The constitution framed by the Montgomery convention, although in 
most respects a reproduction of the constitution of the United States, was ' 
made veir explicit upon all points of controversy under the older instrument. 
The Southern leaders were not dissatisfied with the constitution of the United 
States as they understood it; they were dissatisfied only with the meaning 
which they conceived to have beau read into it by a too loose and radical 
interpretation. In the new constitution which they framed for themselves 
it was explicitly stated that in the adoption of the instrument each state 
acted “ in its sovereign and independent character.” Protective tariffs were 
specifically prohibited, as well as all internal improvements at the gener^ 
charge. It embodied the principle of the recognition and protection of slav- 
ery in all the territories of the new government. It add^ to Ihe separate 
weight of the individual states by providing that in the senate, when the 
question was the admission of a new state, the vote should be taken by a 
poll of the states; and by according to each of the several state l^islatures 
the right to impeach confederate officials whose duti^ were confined to their 
own territory. The demand of three states was made sufficient to secure the 
calling of a convention for the amendment of the constitution. The states 
were denied, on the other hand, the privilege which they had enjoyed under 
the federal constitution, of granting the franchise to persons not citizens 
under the general law of naturalisation. 

Such other changes of the federal constitution as were introduced were 
changes, for the most part, only of detail, meant to improve the older instru- 
ment where experience was thought to have shown it susceptible of altera- 
tion for the better. The presidential term was lengthened to six years, and 
the president was made ineligible for re-election. The president was ^ven 
the right to veto individual items of appropriation bUls, and congress was 
forbidden to make any appropriations not asked for and estimate by the 
heads of the executive departments, except by a two-thirds vote, unless such 
appropriations were for the legitimate expense of congress itself or for the 
payment of just claims, judicially determmed, upon the government. Con- 
gress was given the right to brmg itself into closer co-operative relations 
with the executive by granting seats, with the privil^es of debate, to the 
heads of the executive departments; and it was granted a partial oversight 
of the president’s relations with his subordinates by the provision that, 
except in the cases of the chief executive and diplomatic agents of the gov- 
ernment, no official should be removed except for cause explicitly stated to 
the senate. The power to emit bills of credit was withheld from congress. 
The slave trade was prohibited, and congress was empowered to prevait 
even the introduction of slaves from the states of the Union. 

p Reprinted from Woodrow Wilson’s Division omd Revmon, '* Epochs of American 
SLstory” senes, by peimission of Longmans, Green, and Company. Copyright, 1898, by 
Longmans, Greeni and Company.] 
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Madb as Iheje was among these changes that was thoroughly worth try- 
nig, it was of course impossible to test anything fairly amidst the furious 
storms of civil war. One of the most mterestmg of them —the permission 
to introduce’ the heads of the executive departments into congress— had 
detuaJly been practised under the provisional government of 1861; but under 
the formal constitution the houses, as was to have been expected, never 
took any steps towards putting it mto pr^tice. 

The congress was inclined from time to time to utter some very stinging 
criticisms upon the executive conduct of affairs. It could have uttered them 
with more dignity and effect m the presence of the officers concerned, who 
were in direct contact with the diflSculti^ of admmistration. It might then, 
perhaps, have hoped in some sort to assist in the guidance of admmistration. 
M it was, it could only criticise, and then yield without being satisfied.* 

I/AST MOlVTHS OF BTTCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 

The position of President Buchanan in the months intervening between 
Xiincoln’s eteetion mid inauguration was a difficult and delicate one. The 
EHtuation demanded tact, decision of character, statesmanship of the highest 
order. And none of these did Buchanan possess. Although honest at heart 
and dearous of preserving the Union, his sympathies were and always had 
been strongly with the South. To this sentiment he gave expression in his 
message to congress in December, 1860. This message gave hope to the 
Southern leaders: for although he deprecated and advised against seSession 
as not being called for by Lincoln’s election, he at the same time denied 
the power of either president or congress to prevent secession. This the 
Soutli justly took to be an intimation that they would be allowed to with- 
draw unmolested as far as Buchanan was concerned. By the North the 
message was received with mmgl^ anger and astonishment. General Cass, 
the secretary of state, at once resigned his portfoho and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, then attorney-general, a man of greater 
ability and decision of ch-wacter. The secession of South Carolina brought 
out the strong points in Black’s character, and he took at once a determined 
stand for the Union, in which he was ably seconded by Edwin M. Stanton, 
who now became attorney-general, and Jos ph Holt, who supplanted Floyd 
as secretary of war. Their mfluence led Buchanan to refuse to receive the 
commiKioners sent by South Carolina to treat with the federal authorities 
concerning the surrender of the forts in Charleston harbour. The pro-Union 
members of the cabinet received a powerful addition to their strength in 
January by the appomtment of John A. Dix of New York to the secretary- 
diip of the treasury; and his ringing despatch to the revenue oflBcers at New 
Orleans, “ If any man attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him 
on the spot,” aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the North. The new 
influences at work on Buchanan showed themselves m his special message of 
January 8th, in which he declared it the duty of the president to use force 
if necessary to collect the public revenues or protect the national property. 

Meanwhile in congress and out of it measures were undertaken looking 
toward compromise. As early as December L8th John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky had mtroduced into the senate the measure which goes by the name 
of the Crittenden Compromise. This was considered by a committee includ- 
ing Seward, Wade, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Toombs. The compromise 
consisted of a proposed constitutional amendment restoring the old line of 
36° 3(K as a limit south of which congress should have no power to interfere 
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with slavenr in any state or territory. But the Northern republican sena- 
tors refused to accept it and the amendment was lost. In the house a series 
of resolutions embod 3 ring a similar plan of compomise failed of passage. 

The failure of the compromise measures was followed, as state after state 
seceded, by the withdrawal of the senators and representatives from those 
states, thus leaving the republicans strongly intrenched in both houses. Sev- 
eral conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile and 
even cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a constitu- 
tional amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in any 
state where it already existed, without tlie consent of that state. Other 
measures organised the territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota without 
a word about the prohibition of slavery. But all such overtures were too 
late. 

Already the seceding states had given evidence of their intention to cut 
every tie that boimd them to the Union, by seizing the government prop- 
erty, consisting of custom houses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
Before the close of Buchanan’s administration every fort, navy yard, or fed- 
eral building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
exception of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour, Fort Pickaas, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortugas. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
harbour, where Major Robert Anderson had removed his handful of troops 
from Fort Moultrie on the mainland to the stronger position of Fort Sum- 
ter. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up 
^ without a struggle. The determination of both parties was further empha- 
' sised when on January 9th the steamship Star of the West, which Buchanan 
had at length been prevailed upon to send to relieve the fort with supplies, 
was fired upon by the South Carolina shore batteries, and compelled to 
return with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had 
been fired. 


THE INAUGTOATION OP LINCOLN; PORT STJMTEE 

Never was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest 
as that of Abraham Lincoln, March 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the 
Union and set up a government of their own. Would the new president, 
the country asked, attempt compromise where congress had failed, or would 
he proceed vigorously to assert the rights and enforce the laws of the Union 
with the almost certain result of driving several border states to join their 
Southern neighbours. 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was moderate, even conciliatory. He declared 
that he had neither the intention nor the r^ht of interfering with slavery 
where it existed. He even expressed his wilhngness to accept the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Not a word was smd as to the restriction of slavery extension. 
But with the question of the preservation of the Union he was more explicit. 
“ No state upon its own mere motion,” he declared, “ can lawfully get out 
of the Union.” Any ordmance that attempted to bring about such a disso- 
lution was, he held, null and void. He would, he declared un^uivocally, 
execute the laws of the Union and defend and maintain its authority in every 
state. To such an expression of his purposes there could be but one mean- 
ing — civil war And the prudent’s choice of advisers, including such men 
as Seward for secretary of state and Chase for secretary of the treasury, was 
taken to mean that the North stood behind him. 

The immediate attention of the country renamed centred in Charleston 
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harbour, where Major -Anderson still held Fort Sumter. BQs provisions 
were running low, and unless relieved he must soon surrender. South Caro- 
Una sent a new set of commissioners to Washington to attempt an adjust- 
ment of the diffieulties. The cabinet hesitated and tried to dissuade the 
president from acting. At last, however, a decision was reached and notice 
was sent both to Major Anderson and to (^vemor Pickens of South Carolina 
(April 8th) that a vessel was under way to carrjr provisions to the fort. 
President Davis called his cabinet together to decide what should be done. 
Dsipite the impassioned opposition of Toombs, the Confederate secretary of 
state, who declared that Ine first shot fired by the South would “ strike a 
hornet’s nest” from which legions would swarm out and sting them to 
death. General Beauregard was authorised to demand the fort’s surrender, 
and in case of refusal to reduce it.® 

THE FALL OP SUMTEBJ TJPBISINa OP THE NOBTH * 

With telegrams from the Davis government directing him to proceed, 
Beauregard at two m the afternoon of April 11th demanded the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, and after some vain parlesfing with Major Anderson, which 
lasted through the night, opened his cannonade bj early dawn of the 12th. 
Starthng was the spectacle for this continent, and in scope and consequences 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Throngs of Southern soldiers and civi- 
lians poured into Charleston on every train, and the wharves and housetops 
swarmed with ea^er gazers. But surrounding the fight in imaginary pres- 
ence were the millions of anxious inhabitants, North and South, dilating 
with various emotions, as the telegraph and bulletins of the daily press 
spread details of the combat through the amphitheatre of a nation. As the 
ensign of the Union on that slender staff waved its folds, more m reproof 
than defiance, from the brick ramparts of the little island midway down this 
harbour, the target of disloyal batteries from three different directions, 
hearts hardened towards one another with each fratricidal shot. And 
through the thickening smoke, as the roar of artillery went on, might be 
dimly discerned now and then a vessel of the provisioning fleet, defining the 
coast horizon with its spectral hull, watching, but unable to succour. The 
result of such an unequal duel was not long doubtful. Anderson’s brave 
little garrison, a mere handful for such a contest, and a force barely sufficient 
to keep a few of the answering guns active, had already exhausted their 
rations of bread. On the morning of the 13th the barracks of the fort 
caught fire, and while officers and men were engaged for hours m getting the 
flames under control so as to save the powder magazine from exploding, the 
flagstaff fell, struck for the tenth time by hostile shot. Senator Louis T. 
Wigfall, who was now serving on Beauregard’s staff, crossed over m a boat 
and volunteered honourable terms of surrender, which Beauregard con- 
firmed after Anderson had accepted them. On Sunday, the 14th, Anderson 
and his command marched out with their property and all the honours of 
war, saluting the flag they had so gallantly defended, after which they were 
transferred to the Baltw (one of the vessels of the relief squadron), which 
waited outside, to sail for New York. The captured fort passed simultar 
neously into the formal custody of a Confederate garrison. 

The curtain dropped upon this lurid drama, and sickened hearts at the 
North knew what next must follow. The same Monday morning’s paper on 

P Reprinted from James Scbouler’s Eiafory of the United States^ by permission of Dodd, 
Mead & Co Copynght, 1899, by James Sobouler,] 
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the 15th of April, which deasribed Sumter’s last tableau, published the presi* 
dent’s proclamation, bearing that date, but made and signed Sunday, which 
called at once into service seventy-five thousand militia for three months, 
and summoned congress to convene in extra session on the coming July 4tli. 
The phraseoloCT of that proclamation scrupulously observed requirements ' 
of the old and imperfect act of 1795, which afforded the only legislative 
warrant for this new emergency. There was no heart certainly at the North 
to cavil or criticise when that sober appeal, following the Sumter spectacle, 
made men at last realise that the loved Union was in danger, and that noth- 
ing but heroic sacrifice, as in the days of old, could save it from destruction. 
This was eloquence enough; and the document inspired pen and tongue like a 
Pentecost wherever through the rich and populous North the news travelled 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 

At once the great Union party of the nation sprang to its feet; not, 
indeed, with all the border allies hoped for, but, throughout the vast and 
populous region of free states, rallying the loyal in every city, town, and 
hamlet, and mustering tens and hundreds of &ousands among the inhabi- 
tants, where thousands alone had been looked for. Party presses, some of 
them but lately protesting agamst coercion of the South, vied with one 
another in eagerness to sustain the president’s summons, while the few that 
hung back were silenced by an indignant community or made to recant. 
The steamer that bore Anderson and his men into New York harbour, on the 
18th of April, brought the flags of Moultrie and Sumter, and enthusiasm was 
wild to welcome those gallant defenders. All hearts at the free North beat 
in patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
antipathies and fraternised with republicans of every stripe for the old union 
of states, “ one and inseparable.” The inspiring utterances of Jaclmon and 
Daniel Webster were a thousand times repeated. The surviving ex-presi- 
dents of the North, Buchanan among them, gave encouragement. Among 
Northern statesmen once recreant to freedom, Cass, from his final retirement 
in Michigan, sent God-speed; while Douglas, for the few brief weeks left to 
him, threw aside his late sophistries, and, whole-souled in the new cause of 
upholding the Union, died illustrious. Everett, whose palmy years of elo- 
quence had been given to maintaining, were it possible, a Union of compro- 
mise and smothered animosities, now flamed into a pillar of guiding strength 
by his splendid example. 

The strong, sanguine enthusiasm of this first genuine uprising gave token 
that the republic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
village green, or wherever else a united gathering might impress its strongest 
force, citizens met in mass to be stirred to fervency as at some religious 
revival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied the platform 
together to bear their testimony as honest patriots. Boston rocked thus in 
old Faneuil Hall; at New York Gty was held an immense ma^-meeting in 
Union Square, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of Washington’s 
monument, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing addressed 
the crowd from three several stands. At a Chicago gathering, where the 
speaker raised his hand to take the oath of allegiance, the whole audience 
solemnly rose and repeated the words with him. There were flag-raisings, 
moreover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were hoist®!. 
One deep-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young throughout these free 
states — to serve, to sacrifice, but never to surrender. Only two sides of 
the question were possible at such a crisis — for the Union or against it; 
only two classes of citizens— patriots or traitors. “Fort Sumter is lost,” 
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8E^ the New York Tribune “ but freedom is saved.” If there were a few 
men doubtful or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the resistless 
torrent of sjmipathy with the administrationi 

John Codman Ropes,* in his remarkable study of the Civil War, unhap- 
pily left unfinished, has expressed mrhap better than any other writer the 
underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and South. We 
are fortunate in bemg able to quote the following 

THE OPPOSING PAHTTES* 

Thus the lines were finally drawn. Twenty-two states remained united. 
These states were preparing to assert their sovereignty by force of arms over 
the whole length and breadth of the land. Oppos^ to them stood the eleven 
states which had seceded, now constituting the Confederate States of Ameiv 
ica. eaually resolute to malntiun by the sword their claim to independence. 

PopvMim and Matenal Ee&mrces 

The parties to this conflict were in many respects unequally matched. 
The populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Union 
agg:^ated upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less than half a 
milli nn were slaves. The populations of the eleven states which had left 
the tjnion numbered together but little over nine millions, of whom about 
three millions and a half were slaves. There were thus about four times as 
many free white people on the Union side as there were on the Confederate 
ride. The slaves, however, instead of bemg a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension, ^ many in the North confidently predicted would be the case, 
proved perfectly subordinate. ^ They were trusted to take care of the fam- 
ilies where the able-bodied white men had gone to the war, and they never 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed in building fortifications. 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the whole 
war. 

In material pr<»perity the North was far in advance of the South. In 
accumulated capital there was no comparison between the two sections. 
The immigration from Europe had kept the labour market of the North well 
stocked, while no immigrants from Ireland or Germany were willmg to enter 
into a competition with negro slaves. The North was full of manufactories 
of all kinds; the South had very few of any kind. Tlie railroad systems of 
the North were far more perfect and extensive, and the roads were much 
better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed apparatus. The North was 
infinitely ncher than the South in the production of gram and of meat, and 
the boasted value of the South's great staple, cotton, sank out of sight when 
the blockade closed the Southern ports to all commerce. > 

Accompanying these greater material resources there existed in the North 
a much lar^r measure of business capacity than was to be found m the 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the life of the plantation was 
not calculated to familiarise one with business methods, or to create an 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scale. The great merchante 
and managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises in the North 
were able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered the 
state and national governments, and their aid was most generously given. 

P Reprinted *£10111 J. C. Ropes' Story of the Chml War, by permission of Q, P. Putnam's 
Sons. Copyright, 1898 > by John Codman Ropes.] 
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Army and Navy 

The command of the sea naturally fell at once into the hands of the 
North. With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the vessek of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the 
United States, all the permanent establishments except the navy yard at 
Pensacola, and the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a 
comparatively few officers remained under the control of the government. 
There were by no means so many resignations from the r^ular navy as from 
the regular army. To the naval officer, whether at sea or in a foreign port, 
the United States must always have appeared as one nation. The flag under 
which he sailed was contrasted with the flags of the nations of Europe. He 
could not but feel — as a rule, that is — that his country was the country 
which the Stars and Stripes represented, and not the state of his origin. 
Hence there were comparatively few instances of naval officers who resigned 
their commisrions and tendered their services to their states. Yet there 
were some instances of this; Buchanan, Tattnall, Semmes, and Hollins were 
perhaps the most conspicuous of these. On the other hand, Farragut, who 
rose to be the head ol the navy dunng the war, came from a state which 
seceded, Tennessee. Moreover, the mercantile marine of the United States, 
which, in 1861 , was second only to that of Great Britain, was almost wholly 
owmed in the North. It was chiefly in the New England States that the ships 
were built. The sailors, so far as they were Americans, and the greater part 
of them were Americans, were all Northerners. The owners were nearly all 
merchants in the Northern Atlantic cities. Hence the government had no 
difficulty in recruiting the navy to any extent, both in officers and men, from 
a large class thoroughly familiar with the sea. 

The r^lar army suffered to a marked extent by the resignation of 
officers belongmg in the states which had seceded. The privates and non- 
commissioned officers with hardly an exception remained faithful to the 
flag, and continued loyally to serve the government. Not a few officers 
also belonging in the seceding states, of whom the most distinguished were 
General Wmfield Scott and General George H. Thomas, recognised the 
IFnited States as their country and cheerfully remained m the army and 
served throughout the war. 

It may be remarked that both sides had to depend to a considerable 
extent on Europe for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of 
course, much more true of the South than of the North, for the principal 
arsenals and manufactories of arms were situated in the Northern states. 
But, so far as importations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly simple 
matter for the North to procure them, while the vessek containing these 
precious cargoes for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, 
and were often captured in the attempt. 

The financial situation of the North was, as has been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying for it at the market 
price in Confederate money, and sent it to England before the blockade had 
become fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming suffi- 
cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though su^ested, 
was nojb carried out, and finances of the Southern Conf^eracy fell into the 
most deplorable condition long before the end of tiie war. 
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Dijfieidties of an Inmswn 

Superior as the North was in n onbers and in resources of every kind, 
and unportant as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless by no 
means certain that she would succeed in the task which she had laid out for 
herself- The conquest of the eleven states was in truth a gigantic under- 
taking. The attempt was certain to be resisted by practically the entire 
population. This resistance would be made under the direction of generals 
of high attainments, of acknowlec^ed ability, and of some experience in war. 
It would be made by upwards of five millions of people of pure American 
stock, who would be certain to fight with all the fierceness and determina- 
tion of men fighting in defence of their country against invasion and con- 
<^uest. There would be on the side of the South no hesitations, no di^n- 
sions, no thoughts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would have to 
be won by hard fighting. It was not possible that the North should make 
her numerical superionty count to its full extent on a battle-field in the 
SoutL All that invading power, even if greatly superior in population, can 
effect is to preserve a certam superiority in numbers in the theatre of war; 
how great that superiority shall be must depend on the means of transporta- 
tion and subsistence and on the number of men required to hold the lines 
of communication and supply. The number which can be ranged in line of 
battle on any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided beforehand 
unl^ the most careful study has been given to the question by the military 
authorities. It should also be remembered that while in an invasion every 
step taken in advance necessarily carries the active army farther from its 
base of supplies and from its remforcements, the enemy are by the same 
causes impelled towards a concentration of their available forces, so that, 
whatever disparity of strength may have existed at the outset, it is quite 
possible that at the moment of the decisive collision the forces may be 
practically equal 


Militosry Aptitude of the North and South 

Finally, if we would estimate correctly the relative power of the parties 
to this conflict, we must take account of their respective aptitudes for war. 
The South imdoubtedly possessed a more military population than the 
North, and we do not And that one part of the South excelled another — 
to any marked degree, at any rate — in the possession of military instincts 
and aptitudes. Several of the Southern states — Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Lo^iana among others — possessed excellent military academies. The 
population, almost wholly occupied in agricultural pursmts, was necessarily 
accustomed to life in the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishing, to 
exposure, to unusual physical exertion from time to time. Such conditions 
of life naturally foster a martial spirit. Then the aristoeratic regime which 
prevailed in the ^ve-holding states was conducive to that preference of 
military over civil pursuits which has so generally been characteristic of 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embraced the 
profession of arms, as offenng by far the noblest opportunities for the exer- 
cise of the higher virtues and for attaining the greatest distinction in the 
state- They made excellent oflScers, while those below them in the social 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelinp and possessed by the 
same ideas of life and duty, nme admirable private soldiers and warrant 
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officers. Endowed with a marvellous capacity of endurance, whether of phy- 
sical exertion or of lack of food, uncompMning, ever ready for a fight, t^ 
soldiers of the South were first-rate material in the hands of Ihe able officers 
who so generally commanded them. Their want of strict discipline was, it 
is true, notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the march, where strag- 
gling, to an extent unknown in the Federal armies, was a not infrequent 
feature. They loved fighting for its own sake, and no more willing troops 
ever responded to the call of their leaders. Their knowledge of woodcraft, 
gained by lives spent on the plantation or the farm, was always of great 
service, and often gave them a decided advantage over the numerous town-' 
bred soldiers of the Federal armies. 

In the North, on the other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life. One may fairly say that it was rarely to be 
seen in the Eastern and Middle States; and although it is true that the 
young men of the West responded with more unanimity and probably with 
more alacrity to the often repeated summons^ to leave peaceful pursuits and 
take the field, yet this was rather due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any specific martial quality in the population. 
The truth is that the Northern people, whether in the East or the West, were 
busy, pre-oecupied, full of schemes for the development of the country, and 
for the acquisition of private fortunes; happy and contented in their mani- 
fold industries, they detested equally the wastefulness and cruel sacrifices 
inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into the mind 
of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gatidivm eertaminis did not 
influence lus decision to enlist. His course was determined wholly by a 
sense of duty; for he looked upon the war as a grievous interruption to the 
course of his own life as well as to the normal development of his country's 
history. He regarded the Southerners as wholly to blame; and he deter- 
mined to put them down, cost what it might. His devotion to his country 
was as deep and strong and unreserved as was that of his Southern opponent; 
he was as brave, as patient, as imfaltering, as persistent; but he did not take 
so much interest in the game; he went into camp, he drilled, he marched, he 
fought, without a thought of saving himself either labour or danger; but it 
was all weary work to him — distasteful; in his judgment the whole thing 
was unbefitting a country as far advanced in civilisation as the United States 
was — it was a sort of anachronism. Hence it cannot be doubted that the 
Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their Northern adver- 
saries for the simple and sole reason that to them the game of war was not 
only a perfectly le^timate pursuit, but one of the noblest, if not the noblest, 
that could claim the devotion of brave and free men. They went into it con 
amore; they gave to its duties their most zealous attention; and they reaped 
a full measure of the success wMch those who throw themselves with all their 
hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 

Taking all these things together, then, it was plain enough that the tarir 
of subjugating the South was certain to be one of gimt difficulty, even 
though the resources of the North were so much superior to those of the 
South. It was also unlikely that the resources of the North would be employ^ 
with any great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at first. The pi^- 
dent of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals who could 
plan and carry out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its acconmlishment. The Southern prerident, on the other hand, 
was a military man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; he had been secretary of war. His army-list was certain to be made 
out intelligently, and it was known that he had a choice of excellent officers 
from among whom to select his rankmg generals. 

When we add to the consid^tions above jiresented that the South was 
about to fight for her own defence against invasion, to struggle for her inde- 
pendence against armies which were undertaking to conquer her, it was easy 
to see that all her energies would be aroused, and that it might safely be 
predicted that the advantage would not always be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions.^ 


PREPABING FOR THE CONFLICT 

The president’s call to arms was responded to with unprec^ented enthu- 
s^m. The quota of every Northern state was filled many times over. At 
the South, too, enthusiasm was unbounded. Within the week Virginia had 
seceded and her militia had seized the Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry and 
th® Gosport Navy Yard, which was fired before it was abandoned by the 
IJnion officers. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas followed the lead 
of the “ Old Dominion.” On April 19th occurred the first bloodshed of the 
war. The 6th M^sachusetts regiment, passing through Baltimore on its 
way to Washington, was attacked by a mob in the st^ts, shots were 
exchanged, and four soldiers and a dozen or more of their assailants were 
killed. 

The stru^le between the opposing parties in the remaining border states 
was bitter. £i spite of the active efforts of governors Jackson of Missouri 
and M^offin of Kentucky, the people of these states after some hesitation 
declared for the Union. The forty western counties of Virginia refused to 
abide by Vii^ia’s determination to secede. They now sent delegates to 
Wheeling, where a state government was organised. Subsequently this gov- 
emnoent applied to Washington for a division of the state, and congress, 
adopting me fiction that this was the only constituted government oi the 
state and therefore could consent to a division, admitted the western coun- 
ties under the name of West Virginia (1863). 

Meanwhile the opposing forces were drawing together, and by the end of 
May an army of sixty thousand was collected in and around Washington. 
President Davis had issued a call for one hundred thousand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capital had been re-established in Richmond. Around these 
two hostile capitals the struggle was soon sure to be begun. 

Governor JVancis H. Pierpont, provisional governor of the western coun- 
ties of Virginia, called on President Lincoln for aid in preserving the region 
for the Union. In response a force was sent under Gen. George B. McCl^n 
and the first real fighting in the Civil War ensued. McCldttan, in a short 
but vigorous canmaign, succeeded in clearing western Virginia of Confeder- 
ates, and re-establishing railway connections between Washington and the 
West. This early success brought McClellan into the prominence that 
resulted soon after in his advancement to more important commands. 


CONGRESS AND 'IHB WAR (1861-1862) 

Congress, in response to a call of President Lincoln, convened in special 
session at Washington on July 4th, 1861. The problems that confronted it 
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were greater and more numerous than any body of American l^yators had- 
ever before been called upon to solve. Anmes ware to be enlisted and oigac- 
ised, a navy to be built, the civil service to be reconstructed. For all 
purposes funds were needed, and the national treasury was almost empty. 
I^ident Lincoln’s message was a remarkably clear statement of the steps 
he had already taken to preserve the Union and of the immediate measures^ 
required. The legislators responded enthusiastically and loyally. In a little 
over a month’s time measures were passed providmg for large increases iq' 
the regular army and navy; authorismg the president to caE for five hundred} 
thousand volunteers for three y«irs or during the war; authorising the secri 
retary of the treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by issuing bonds or treasury 
notes; increasing the import duties, and providing for an income tax of 3 
per cent, on aU incomes of over $800 per year. On August 6th, the last day 
of the session, all the acts of the president taken before the meeting of eonr 
' gress, including the suspension oi the writ of habeas corpus, were ratified, 
and he was broadly authorised to confiscate any property used or intend^ 
to be used in furtherance of the Confederate cause, ,, > 

During its next regular session (December, 1861-July. 1862) congrpsa 
continued its policy of strengthening the finances of the government, and 
employing every resource to crush the rebeUion. The policy was adopted and 
unhesitatingly persisted in until the end of the war of stimulating industries 
by high protective tariffs and then utilising their resources by an elaborate 
S 3 ratem of direct taxation. Specie payment had been suspended by agre^ 
ment between the government and the banks in December, 1861, and to meet 
the new conditions, congress, in February, 1862, passed the Legal Tender Act. 
By this act treasury notes, familiarly known as “ greenbacks,” were issued 
. to the amount of $150,000,000, subsequently reaching $450,000,000, and 
were made legal tender for every purpose except payment of import duties 
and interest on the public debt. Supplementary to this the National Bank 
Act (February 15th, 1863), by which the present national banking system 
was established, was passed a year later. In May, 1862, the Homestead Act 
was passed, and in July a bUl providing for a Pacific RaUway. In the latter 
month, too, the MomU Tariff Act became a law. 

THE OPENING CAMPAIGN IN MISSOtTRl 

The disunionist activities of Governor Jackson in Missduriand his endeav- 
ours to carry that state into the Confederacy hastened the opposing parties 
into hostilities west of the Mississippi. Jackson, on the pretense of main- 
taining the state’s neutrality, had issued a caU for fifty thousand volunteers 
to defend it against its northern invaders. General Nathaniel Lyon, taking 
counsel with General Frank P. Blair, had thereupon taken possession of the 
state capital, Jefferson City, in June. In the following month he established 
his base at Springfield, where he was joined by a force under Colonel Frana 
Sigel, bringing his total command up to six thousand men. Against him 
early in August marched a Confederate force of ten thousand under generals 
Sterling Price and Ben McCulloch. On the banks of Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles from Springfield, a fierce battle was fought August 9th, in which the 
gallant Lyon, after being twice wounded, was killed while leading his troops. 
The Federal forces, outnumbered almost two to one, fought on stubbornly 
for an hour longer, and then retired to Holla, whither the Confederates, their 
own army sadly depleted by the stru^le, made no attempt to foEow them. 
Any possible advantage the result of the battle might have given them was 
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tabrown away largely through the bickerings of Price and McCulloch. The 
appomtment of Earl Van Dom to the chief command followed. For six 
months there were no military operations of importance west of the Mis- 
ris^ppi. 

In the Federal army the greatest dissatisfaction was soon expressed with 
General John C. Fr4mont, who had been appointed to the command in Mis- 
souri. Complaints of incompetency and misuse of authority were followed 
by more serious char^ of corruption in granting army contracts. While 
these charges were being investigated he drew popular attention to himself 
by issuing an order conHseatiing the property and setting free the slaves of 
au persons who had taken up arms against the Federal government in Mis- 
souri. This order, known as “Fremont’s Emancipation Proclamation,” 
was recognised by Lincoln and his advisers to be premature and impolitic 
to say the least, and it was seen that it might have an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of the order, and the subsequent 
rmovai of Fr6mont as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a storm of reproach and disapproval from Sumner and the more 
radical anti-slavery republicans. 

THE BLOCKADE . OPESATIONS ALOKQ THE COAST 

On April 19th, 1861, President Uncoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the ports of the seceded states. Steps were at once taken to 
make the blockade effective. It was a tremendous task, for there was a 
coast-line of over three thousand miles to be watched. The navy at the 
time consisted of only forty-two wooden vessels, more than half of which 
were on foreign stations. But they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary measures at once adopted for converting merchant vessels into 
ships of war. Northern shipyards were kept busy night and day. 

The necesfflty for the hurry was evident. The vast cotton crop of the 
South was valueless unless it could be marketed. If the Confederacy could 
ship its staple crop to foreign markets it could buy with the funds thus 
obtained guns, ammunition, and munitions of war which might enable it to 
prolong the contet indefinitely. This was perfectly well recognised by 
President Lincoln and his secretary of the navy, Gideon Welles. Little by 
little the embargo^ was made effective along the whole stretch of coast. 
But throughout the long contest the dire necessity of the South induced the 
Confederate naval authorities to take every advantage of its laxity to aid 
swift sailing merchant vessels to run the blockade. The risks were great, 
but the reward was greater. In another direction the Confederate naval 
authorities were active. Their privateers, built at home and abroad, and 
carrymg commissions from the Confederate government, preyed upon the 
commerce of the North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
the American merchant marine, which in 1861 had been, next to England’s, 
the greatest in the world, was by 1865 practically annihilated. 

Many of the earliest operations conducted by the Federal government 
were undertaken for tiie purpose of establishing naval and military bases 
along the coast to strengthen the blockade, and from which the navy might 
more effectively operate against the privateers. One of the earliest of these 
was t^t which Gen. B. F. Butler led to Hatteip Inlet on the coast of North 
Carolina in August, 1861. Of more importance was the e&pedition in 
November, 1861, of General Thomas W. Sherman and Commodore Dupont, 
which successfully reduced forts Walker and Beauregard and 'captured Port 
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Royal on the South Carolina coast. Early in January 1862, a fleet under 
Commodore Goldsborough, conveying an army of twelve thousand men under 
Gen. A. E. Burnside, set sail for Paimico and Albemarle sounds on the coast 
of North Carolina. The Confederate fortifications on Roanoke Island were 
carried by assault, and later New Berne was occupied. By April, 1862, Fort 
Macon and Fort Pulaski had fallen, the reduction of the latter completely 
cutting off Savannah from the outside world. These successes rendered 
effective the blockade from Vir^nia to Florida and served to establish bases 
from which important operations could in the future be conducted into the 
interior. 


BULL Etm AND ATTEB 

While the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
eastern part of the state pointed to an early meeting of the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public opinion at the North had taken up the cry of 
“ On to Richmond.” From the South came back a no less certain cry of “ On 
to Washington! ” Finally, in response to the increasing demand for action. 
President Lincoln and his advisers determined upon a general advance into 
Virginia. On July 16th, 1861, General Irvin McDowell moved with his anny of 
thirty thousand men in the direction of Manassas, about thirty miles south- 
west of Washington, where General Beauregard, the Confederate commander, 
had established his base with a somewhat infenor force. By the Aming of 
Sunday, July 21st, when the two armies at length came together, the Con- 
federates had been reinforced by the command of Gen. J. E. Johnston, which 
had been hastily ordered up from Wmchester and had evaded the Union 
force of General Patterson set to watch it, so that the two armies were of 
almost exactly the same strength. The Confederates, however, had the 
advantage of being better posted and being on the defensive. McDowell 
advanced to the attack early on the morning of the 21st, his army being 
divided into three columns under generals Tyler, Hunter, and Heintzelman. 
Hunter on the right, after hard fighting, drove the Confederates before him 
until stopped on the slope of a hill by the brigade of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson. 
Jackson’s stubborn resistance, which won for him the sobriquet of “ Stone- 
wall,” checked the Federal assault until the arrival (about three o’clock in 
the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of Johnston’s command under GeiL 
Kirby Smith. Beauregard had b^ on the point of ordering a retreat, but 
the tide of battle now began to turn against McDowell. Eight thousand 
fresh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear of the Federal army, which 
was gradually forced from the field. McDowell vainly tried to stop the 
retreat, and findin g that impossible, attempted to withdraw his forces in 
order. But confusion prevailed, and his army streamed toward Washington 
in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and Johnston retained the field, but 
their forces were too badly disoiganised to attempt a pursuit. The losses 
showed hard fighting. The Federal loss in killed and wounded was about 
fifteen hundred, the Confederates’ nineteen hundred, but over thirteen hun- 
dred Federate were reported missing. 

The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in 
tlie North; in the South the enthusiasm was unboimded. 'Ibe ultimate 
result was probably more to the advantage of the North, for it was awakened 
at last to a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the sup- . 
pression of the secession movement meant. Hie South, on tiie other hand, 
suffered from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the 
battle at the North was the superseding of McDowell by McClellan. No 
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farther moyeownts of importance were undertaken by either of the main 
hostile mrmies in the east until October, the only operations worthy of note 
^ng a continuance of the campaigns in the mountains of western Virginia 
is' which General Rosecrans was somewhat more successful than his Con- 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

THE “tEEXT” APFAIE 

Before the war had been in progress many months occurred an inter- 
national incident which had a significant bearing upon the relations of both 
North and South with neutral European powers. This was the forcible 
seizure, on November 8th, by Captain Charles Wilkes and the United States 
sfaopKif-war /San Jaemto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed- 
^trate commissioners to England and France respectively, en route to Eng- 
Wid from Havana on the English steamship Treni. At the outbreak of 
fae war the South had hoped and expected that England's commercial 
interest in ke^mg her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with 
sympathy on the Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid 
fa inoney or munitions of war. In some degree their expectations were 
lealO^* S 3 rmpathies of the higher classes in England were, at the 

h<^dnning of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the South. The hasty 
action o^he Bntish government in recognising the Confederates as bellig- 
erents oiTOJay 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action 
on the part of France, was looked upon as being evidence of the unfnen^y 
attitude of the Palmeraton ministry. But the tactful diplomacy of Charles 
Frmieis Ada m s, whom President Lincoln sent as American representative to 
tl^ Court of St. James, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englishmen of influence, had appar- 
W^y' stemmed the tide of hostile feeling, when it was aroused anew by the 
s^zure of the Conf^rate commissioners. 

Ufason and Slidell had escaped from Charleston on a blockade-runner and 
had re-embarked at Havana on November 7th on the Bntish steamer TTerU. 
On the next day the Trent was overhauled by the San Jaanto and the com- 
missioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were treated as 
p^ners of war. The news of the capture was at first received at the North 
with great joy. Wilkes was lauded as a national hero and received ovations at 
Boston and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of thanks. In EnglanH 
the SKzure aroused a univer^ feeling of anger that was as unreasonable and 
extreme as were the Americans’ demonstrations of joy. The British gov- 
emnaent at once demanded reparation, and in order to be prepared for a 
refusal dispatched thirty thousand troops to Bhlifax. Secretary Seward was 
rather disposed to assert American rights, believing that he had behind him 
the great public opinion of the North. But Lincoln, who declared t^t “we 
fought Great Bxitiun for insisting by theory and practice on the right to do* 
precisely what Optain Wilkes has done,” counselled moderation. In this 
he was upheld by several members of his cabinet and by the more conservative 
sentiment at the North. Secretary Seward therefore informed Great Britain 
that the American government dmvowed the act of Wflkes, and the com- 
missioners were rdeased and proceeded to England. The tetter opinion fa 
England was anxious to defend iteelf from any chaise of sjmapathy for the 
Confederate cause arising from this affair, and the London Times voiced this 
sentiment when it declared, “ We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes,” 
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HENRY AND DONBLSON , ^ 

It was early evident that .the attempt to maintain Kentucky in a 
of neutrality could not be suc(»asful. The geographical location of the sts^ 
if nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation woulkl 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of seeming 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that eitha: sid# 
would neglect to attempt control of the Tennessee and Cumberkind riven?, 
two of the most impiortant military thoroughfares into the heart of the Con- 
federacy. The Confederate seizure of Columbus on the Missisappi iwas 
followed by General Grant’s occupation of Paducah at the mouth of th|^ 
Tennessee. The state was thus forced into the struck, mid on Septemtw 
20th, 1861, its legislature called for troops to support the Union ^ause, 

The campaigns that followed develo{^ into a struggle for tbe cpnt^ m 
the waterways. The Confederates fortified Columbus, New Madrid, 
Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, and erected Fort Henry on the Temn^ 
see and Fort Doneison on the Cumberland. Along this line ol defehce,,'V^» 
Bowling Green in Kentucky as an outpost and Nashville as a centre, Ge'nerifl 
Albert Sidney Jojinston distributed his forces. Against these were pitied 
Federal forces imder General Don, Carlos Buell ^t Louisville and Gen^ml 
Ulysses S. Grant at Cairo, all b^g at the time under the supreme command 
of General Ealleck. The first Federal attack on this line came on .Novembjsr 
7th when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed the Confeds 
erates under General PuJow at Belmont, opposite .Columbus, but was 
polled to abandon the place on the reinforcement of Pillow by General Leo;j 
nidas Polk, who commanded at Columbus. No more fighting of importance 
occurred until January, 1862, when the Fedmal forces moved forward a}l 
along the Ime. General James A. Garfield conducted a short but sharp 
campaign in eastern Kentucky, oulnunating in the defeat of the Confederates 
under Gen. Hunmhrey Marshall at Prestpnbi^ (January 10th). On 
ary 19th General George H. Tho m as won a decisive victory over the comlrined 
Confederate forces of generals Crittenden and ZoUiconer at Mill Springsi 
General ZolUcofiPer was kiUed; and this, tiie first substantial Union vicioxy 
in the West, gave great encouragement to the Federal armies. By .th^ 
victones eastern Kentucky was freed from Confederate occupation. ' 

Halleck now determined to break the centre of the Con^erate line of 
defence, and for that purpose despatched General Grant with seventemi thou- 
sand troops and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gun-boats up the 
Tennessee river to Fort Henry. General Tilghman, the Confederate ccanr 
mander, realised the futility of resistance, and sending the bulk of his forces 
to reinforce Fort Doneison, surrendered after a mock defence. 

Lea^ng a strong gamson at Fort Henry, Grant at* once prepared to 
advance with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Doneison, where he was des- 
tined to win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donei- 
son almost impregnable, and had placed in it a force larger by six thousand 
than Grant’s attacking army, imaer the command of Glen. John B. Floyd, 
late secretary of war in Buchanan’s cabinet. On February 12th Grant, 
marching across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confedetrate fortir 
fications. On the following day he attacked and was repulsed. That night 
arrived Foote with his gun-boats and General Lew Wallace with his division 
of infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire 
from the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with 
two of his gun-boats oikibled. He himself was severely wounded. 
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Ffoyd, wMng that GrwitJs reinforeed troops now outnum- 
hb, after, consulting with his two subordinates, Pillow and Buckner, 
ninM td eut his way out to Nashville. Skrly the next morning this 
Sfclfetnpt w^ teade. Ten thousand men were hurled upon the division com- 
siandra by General Mcdemand, which after a gallant defence, was forced by 
bdk of ainmuniti(»i to retire. If the Cionfederates had followed up this 
advantage they might indeed have dbtained what they sought — a clear road 
to Nashville. But General Pillow, who commanded the assault, with almost 
• incredible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once saw his 
advantage and gave orders to his troops to retake their former position. At 
Che same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave and experienced 
aSbnier, to assault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com- 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and m the 
ftsce of a witherini^ fire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
, feed bayonets carried an important pesition whjch practically commanded 
the entire fort. Tliis position he was able to hold. At the same time Wal- 
lace and McOernand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort was more closely invested than ever. 

At a council of war held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for malversation of government fimds while in the cabinet, 
'Oeelared that he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention to follow 
smt, apd Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon fell, 
express^ his determination of surrendering on the following day. Floyd and 
Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. Buckner’s 
atfempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next day were terminated by 
,^N^’s famous “tmconditional surrender” reply. The fort and 11,500 men 
' were 'ti^erefore surrendered. Grant had lost m all three thousand men; the 
<3Bmed6raW casualties were not nearly so great. 

The’ capture of Fort Donelson,” says Ropes, ^ “was not a great affair, 
Jtitoed by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strate^cal 
i^mtslf vias one, of the turning points of the war. The whole system of the 
CJorifederate defence in the West had been broken up.” Bowling Green and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to construct 
a comidetely hew line of defence. 


, ISLAND NUMBER 10 AND PEA RIDGE 

After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still maintained strongly 
intrenched positions at New Madrid and Island Number 10 on the Mississippi; 
and against these, as a preliminary to openmg up the latter river, early in 
March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some twenty thousand 
men. The Mississippi here makes a double loop. New Madrid lying at the 
bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the bottom of the southern, 
loop. NswMadrid wsa first made untenable by cutting it off from its source 
of supply, and it eapituliited on March 17th. The capture of Island Number 
10 was more' difficult, although in this undertaking Pope had the support of 
Flag-Officer Foote and his gun-boat flotilla Finally, with much labour, a 
c^al twelve miles long was cut across the isthmus made by the bend in the 
river, transports were floated through from Which troops were landed below 
the islmid, and on April 7th & combined land and water attack was followed 
by the surrender of the island with its valuable storre. The chief result of 
these successes was the opening of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 

While the operations against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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importaat victory was won ior* ihe'^BkxLiaRQja'west 'of tfa6 ISisBissip^ W 
Gen. S. R. Curtis, who had succeeded to the eo H l iB a ad in Missouri' and Im, 
slowly driven Van Dom out of the state into Arkansas. There at Pea Ridge, 
in the mountains of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with a force 
of eleven thousand was met by a motley Confederate force of twenty thou- 
sand. A two days’ conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, but Yato 
Dorn’s troops were not well organised, and a vigorous flank attack by Genei^ 
Sigel on the second day r^ulted in a decisive Federal victory.^ The residt 
secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and praeticaily dearad 
it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. •* 

THE “mOKITOK” “mEBHIMAC” 

At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, oocuiied 
between the MonUor and the Memmac, ' <XtWaS)^ first combat ;i>et^^ 
ironclads and marked a new era in navd Warfare. ^ , When the Gosport 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, the frig^w 
Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. -Subsequently the CJoniw 
erates had raised her, converted her into an i]:onolad, and renamed her ^ 
Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered mth 
sheets of iron, slopra down to the water line, and she wa4 fitted with an irofl 
ram On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as rfiO was still cwHamonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, rtnd attacked tie 
Federal fleet. After a fierce but unavailing resistance on the part cf 
frigate Congress and the sloop-;of-war Cu^erland, both were destroyed* 
Ihe broadsides of the Federal snips rattled against the Merrirnads iron sides,- 
and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 

On the next morning the Merrimac returned to the scene of her previous 
day’s victories, intending to complete the destruction of the -Federal fl^t. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the gimtest constematioai 
at the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible M-esrriima 
exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. It 
not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with 
the destroyer. 

But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of lieutenant John L. Wordesn, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. 
Ropes tfi calls this opportune coming of the Monitor “ the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war.” This little low-decked, turreted 
iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as “a raft 
with a cheese-box on it,” had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after 
- models of John Encsson. It was a good deal in the way of m experimenl^ 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Herrimae bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skflfuUy eluded 
the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but neithw 
was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Commodore Buchanan 
and several of the Memmac’s gunners were wounded. Lieutenant Woiden 
was the only man on lx)ard the Moniior to be seriously hurt. After he’was 
wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few nunutes, whereupon the Merrimac 
took advantage of the cessation of the firing to return to Norfolk. The fight 
itself was a draw, but the real advantage was wife fee Monttoir, for fee Federal 
fleet had been saved, fee idea of the invincibility of fee Merrimac shown 4o 
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M fa^lsei. The latter was not again taken into action, and when Norfolk was 
abandoned a few months later she was burned by the Confederates.^ 

THE BATTLE OP SHILOH 

[General Grant, immediatdy after the fall of Donelson, prepared to ascend 
tibe Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defence along the 
Memphis and Charleston Ballroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on 
iiie Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupied a very 
ktnmg position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the amval of Gen- 
eral Buell with his army from Nashville. After the junction of the two 
armies, amounting to more than seventy thousand men, it w^ intended to 
move in overwhelming force on Cbrinth. When Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
learned of Grant’s presence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
tibousand men, he decided to advance suddenly and surprise him, in ‘the hope 
ob^winning a idotory before Buell’s arrival Circumstances so delayed the 
(^Mcation that Buell’s advance division had arrived at Savannah, only nine 
miles below Httsburg Landing, on the evening before the attack was made. 
'Sham has been much dunusrion as to whether Grant was really surprised on 
ttte Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates charged upon 
his camp. It is perfectly clear that he was not aware of the presence of 
Jehnston’s force in his neighbourhood, and did not expect any attack to be 
made before the middle of the week. When the firing began on Sunday 
morning Grant was nine miles distant at Savannah. The division of Lew 
Wallace, seven thousand men,' was at Crump’s landing, five miles below the 
stene of the battle. The portion at Pittsburg Landing, where the principal 
command' was exercised by generals McClernand and Sherman, was a strong 
one, protected on three sid^ by creeks, which were swollen with backwater 
from the great river. The open front towards the southwest, marked by a 
rude meeting-house known as Shiloh church, ought to have been protected 
by earthworks; this precaution, however, had been neglected. Johnston’s 
plan was to attack by his right flank and cut off the Union army from Pitts- 
buig Landing, which would involve its destruction or capture; but his attack 
was not correctly planned for that purpose. His force was not sufiBciently 
massed upon his nght, and his main blow was directed too near the Federal 
centre. The attack was conducted with magnificent gallantry, but the resist- 
ance of the Federal troops was very obstinate, and although their organisa- 
tion was much unpaired it was with great slownem that they were pushed 
back._ About the middle of the forenoon the Union generals, Benjamin 
l^ntiss, S. A. Hurlbut, and W. H. L. Wallace, secured a difficult position, 
rince kno\m as the Hornets’ Nest, and maintained it until late in the after- 
noon despite all the efforts of the Confederates. Early in the afternoon, whUe 
assaulting this position, Johnston was killed, and the command devolved 
upon General Beamegard. [Here too feU W. H. L. Wallace. The Union 
forces were steadily driven back toward the Landing; in one of the move- 
ments General Prentiss and part of his command were cut off and captured. 
Nightfall alone brought a ce^ation of hostilities. At the end of the first 
day’s fightmg the victory was undoubtedly with the Confederates.] Lew 
Wallace’s division had been greatly delayed in its march by imperfect infor- 
mation, and Nelson’s division of Buell’s army had been equally delayed by 
the detestable spring roads; but at nightfall both these divisions arrived 
upon the battlefield, adding fifteen thousand fresh men to the Union force; 
and so many steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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of Budl’s dividoDs were eomfortably brought up the river during the n^b. 
It was evident that Beauregard’s battle on Meanly was fought, not so muoh 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This he 
accomplished. In the afternoon he withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federals too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 
twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federals lost beside 
three thousand prisoners. It was an important victory for the Federals, 
inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blan^ Grant for 
the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him for the 
victory.® ■ 

Ropes,^ probably the most brilliant military historian of die war, in criri'' 
cising Grant’s movements after the battle, says: “There was no reason why 
Grant should not promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. It was a case where the enemy were in full retreat, and that 
too, after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the 
second. But Grant did not act at all. He utterly failed to seize the 
tunity. And no better opportunity than this was ever presented to a Shd- 
eral ^neral during the war.”® 

FABEAGtJT AT NEW OELEANS (1862) ‘ 

The blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly difficult to keep mtaot; 
and several pnvateers, as well as many merchantmen, had been able to break 
through. Among these the ram Itlanassas steamed down the river, mid 
made a sudden diversion among the blockading squadron; but it was of 
short duration, and quite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, near New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. Genenu 
Benjamin F. Butler had charge of this department, but had brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral David G. Farragut, with David D. Porter second m 
command, reached the place in the eariy spring of 1862 to see what could be 
done. The capture of New Orleans would not only exert a very depresak^ 
effect upon the Cionfederates, but the city would also serve as a base for 
operations up the Mississippi, m connection with those already moving 
down. 

The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotUla. Farragut moored his mortar^boats below the forts, b^k of a bend 
in the rivmr, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to 
secure the city, he determined to try the experimant of runnmg his fleet past 
the forts, and thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted 
and of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the (Confed- 
erates, it was succrasfully accomplished, and the next day Farragut took 
possesion of New Orleans’, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his 
approach (Apnl 25th). 

Porter shortly afterwards received the surrender of the forte — it is 
’ claimed on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson — and they 
were duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops- 

It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal wori:, such as 
he was called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac- 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his regime. 
There was, however, just complaint against him in matters connected with 

P Bepiinted bf pernusdon of Houghton, Mifilin and Company, Copyright,. 1897, by 
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kade: nor did he make the least attempt to mix suavity of method with 
strength of action in his government of the city.^ 


THE PENINSTJLAB CAMPAIGN 

After his defeat at Bull Run General McDowell, as we have seen, was 
superteded in the command of the Army of the Potomac by General George 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military organiser, 
spent the succeeding months to good advantage in constructing a rem army 
out of the disorganised, untrainra mass of volunteers he found at his dis- 
l>osaL On November 1st, 1861, General Winfield Scott, who had up to this 
time retained nominal command of the armies of the United States, was 
retired, and McClellan was made commander-in-chief. 

Shortly before this (October 21st) the two opposing armies had uninten- 
tionally met in a fierce battle at Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac above Wash- 
ington, in which the Union forces were defeated with considerable loi^, includ- 
ing their gallant commander. Colonel E. D. Baker, United States senator 
from Or^on. This engagement was the result of an isolated operation, 
however, and not of a forward movement. So also was the battle of Draines- 
ville, a Union victory in December. Throughout the North now b^an a 
demand for an advance, but all throi^h the winter McClellan’s troops 
remained inactive in their quartern. It was not until well into March, 1862, 
that McClellan, his command now again restricted to the Army of the 
Potomac, began a movement which he had long had in mind. This was the 
transfer of his army of one hundred and twenty thousand men to Fortress 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by the James and York rivers, which was 
accomplished in the three weeks beginning March 17th. From Fortress Mon- 
roe McClellan advanced toward Richmond, his objective point, as far as 
Yorktown, where he found his way blocked by a Confederate army of eleven 
thousand under General Magruder. At this moment McClellan learned that 
President Lincoln had detached McDowell’s corps from his army and detained 
it to ensure the defence of Washington. This action of the president McClel- 
lan always declared to be responsible for his subsequent failure. 

Without attempting to carry the works by assault — a step which a more 
energetic general would at least have tried — McClellan settled down to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting elaborate intrenchments and batteries, only 
to find when he was at last ready to open fire (May 3rd) that Magruder had 
riipfied away toward Richmond. A pursmt was at once ordered, and at 
Williamsburg Lonptreet was found awaitmg them (May 5th). A spirited 
assault was successfully resisted during the day, with a loss of some 2,200 
to the Union forces and 600 to the Confederates. The Confederates with- 
drew under cover of night, and McClellan leisurely continued his advance up 
the Peninsula, arriving at the Chickahommy May 21st. 

It WM during this interval that events occurred in the Shenandoah Valley 
that for a^ time placed McClellan’s peninsular operations in jeopardy. Two 
sniall armies had been left in that locality under Banks and IV^mont respec- 
tively. It had been planned to have these two forces join to crush the Con- 
federate forces of “ Stonewall ” Jackson, by whom they were opposed. But 
this brilliant strategist, whose force had been increased to twenty thousand, 
completely frustrated their designs, and by a "brilliant manoeuvre defeated 
Banks at Wmchester on May 25th and advanced so close to W^ington as 
to fill ^t city with consternation. McDowell was then sent to dnve bim 
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away, but again evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded south and Joined the 
main Confederate army near Richmond. 

Before Jackson had effected this Junction, however, McClellan had 
fought and won a bloody two days’ battle at Fair Oaks (May 31st-June 1st). 
This conflict had been precipitated by Johnston, who had taken advantage 
of a mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and had fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzelman and Keyes which had crossed the Chickahommy. 
These two generals resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior num- 
bers, but were slowly pressed back. Defeat seemed certain when General E. 
V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen Chickahominy on 
bridges of his own construction, arrived on the scene of battle at the critical 
moment. Sumner’s spirited attack threw Johnston’s forces into confusion, 
the latter commander himMlf being seriously wounded. The battle was 
renewed the next morning, but the Confederates soon gave up the fight and 
withdrew from the field. The losses were heavy, aggregating five thousand 
for the Union and six thousand for the Confederate forces. McCleUaii* made 
no attempt to follow up this victory — having an apparently good excuse in 
his inability to transfer the r^t of his army across the river. The batti^ 
therefore, though one of the bloodiest thus far fought, was really only impor- 
tant in the improvement it effected in the morale of the Federal army. Mc- 
Clellan again took up his careful advance on the Confederate capital, and by 
June 25th he had reached a point only four nules from Richmond, the church 
spires of which could be seen in the distance. 

THE SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND 

General Johnston’s wound at Fair Oaks incapacitated him from continu- 
ing as commander of the Army of Northern Viiginia, and he was therefore 
succeeded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. The change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilliant soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strate^t and organiser which have placed him in the front rank of generals 
of all ages. During the month following Fair Oaks, while McClellan remained 
inactive within sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to strengthen his 
defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of some ninety thou- 
sand. At last, toward the end of June, McClellan was ready to move forward 
with his hundred thousand men. The fi^ fight — the first of the seven days' 
battles— was fought at Mechsmicsville, June 26th, 1862, where Lee’s forces, 
being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On the following day^ took place the 
much fiercer battle of Gaines’ Mill. In this engagement Fitz-John Porter, 
commandmg McClellan’s right, consisting of some thirty thousand troops, 
sustained for hours a furious attack of almost twice as many Confederates, 
retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall after each side had lost upward 
of seven thousand, almost three thousand of Porter’s casualties consisting, 
however, of captifired. Although Lee retained possession of the field, his 
losses were out. of all proportion to the value of nis success. 

At this juncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Ric^ond had he not been misled into believmg Lee’s forces twice 
their actual strength. But he had other plans, and by the mommg of the 
28th his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on the James 
river. 

McClellan had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who had expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations accord- 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made haste to attack the 
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Wrtteating Federal army, but was twice repulsed by their rear-guard at Sav- 
^e’s Station and Allen’s Farm. On June 30th the CJonfederates made a more 
^neral attack all along the line at Glendale or Frazier’s Farm, but were again 
checked with great loss. That night McClellan concentrated his entire force 
on Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe of the seven 
days’ battle was fought. The battle lasted all day, but the determined Con- 
federate assaults were all successfully resisted. The result was a complete 
Union victory, the loss to their forces aggregating some 1,600 in killed and 
wounds, while the Confederate loss was over 5,000. The seven days’ fight- 
ing had resulted in a loss of 15,849 killed, wounded, and m issing to the Army 
of the Potomac, and 20,135 to the Army of Northern Virginia. “ Neverthe- 
kas,” says Rop«,* “ the moral and political effect of the whole senes of 
aaovements and battles was entirely to the advantage of the Confederates. 
]^ts are stubborn things; and there was no denying that McClellan had been 
fwced to give up his poation on the Chiekahominy, where he was within 
a%ht of the steeples of Richmond, and to retire, followed — pursued, in fact 
-»-by his enanies to the river James, to a point twenty or tnirty miles from 
the Confederate capital. The abrupt change of the part played by the Fed- 
esrai general from the r51e of the invader to that of the retreating and pursued 
edemy was too dramatic not to arrest genmral attention.” 

' ' ' pope's VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN (1862) 

In the last days of June, 1862, while McClellan was still stru^ling on the 

S insula, the commands of McDowell, Banks, and Fremont were consoli- 
jd under the name of the Army of Virginia and placed under the command 
of General John Pom, who had won prominence by his victory at Island 
Number 10. On July 11th, General Halleck was called to Washington and 
made commander-in-chief of all the land forces of the United States. 

. Pope early m August prepared to make an a^ressive campaign mto Vir- 
i^ia, his army having now been reinforced by part of McClellan’s force. 
Lee, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fear of McClellan, had despatched 
“Stonewall ” Jackson again to the North to face Pope. The first encounter 
between the hostile forces took place at Cedar Mountain, where J^ackson 
repulsed a funous attack made by half as large a force under Banks 
(August 9th). By August 25th Mqplellan’s army had left the peninsula and 
Porter’s and Hemtzelman’s corps were now acting with Pope. Lee also had 
moved northward with most of his army to support Jackson, and thence- 
forth Pope was on the defensive. Meanwhile skirmishes and small engage- 
ments were takipg place daily. J. E. B. Stuart in of one his daring raids com- 
pletely circled the Union army, and Jackson captured the Union stores at 
Manassas On August 29th took place the sanguinary battle of Groveton. 
General Hooker under Pope’s orders made the first attack on Jackson, not 
aware of the fact that he had already been strongly reinforced by Longstreet. 
Porter, whom Pope had ordered to turn Jackson’s flank, was prevented from 
such a movement by the necessity of holding Ixmgstreet in check. Fighting 
was resumed next morning (August 30th), and from the fact that the second 
day’s battle took place on exactly the same ground upon which McDowell 
was defeated m July, 1861, it has been called the second battle of Bull Run. 
Porter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the attack but were 
repulsed with great loss, and a counter attack of Longstreet gradually forced 
Pope’s army back upon Ontreville. On September 1st, ime third day of 
eontinuouB fightmg, Pope withdrew toward Washington, fighting en route 
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the bloody battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life. The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand, of the Fed- 
erals about fourteen thousand, half of whom, however, were prisonera Ropes * 
says, in summmg up Pope’s failure, that on the morning of August 30th it 
was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it against 
any assault Lee could have made. “ He made, however,” he continues, “ the 
fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, neglecting all pre- 
cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 80th) was badly beaten; still 
he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that day changed the 
whole as;^t of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as a failure. It was 
a confusion of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it lost him the 
remaining confidence of his soldiers.” 

ANTIBTAM 

Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the shdrl- 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was assigned 
the task of reorganising his own and Pope’s forces into the Army of tdie 
Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had been 
moulded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective army. 
Lee, after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invaaon of Maryland, 
and McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to head him 
off. On September 14th the forces of Franklin, Burnside, and Reno won 
two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. General Bend 
was among the Federal killed. On the following day, however, a Confed- 
erate force under Jackson and McLaws captured a Federal force of twelve 
thousand at Harper’s Ferry without any serious attempt being made to 
defend the place. 

Lee’s main army meanwhile had tak^ up a strong portion at Sharps- 
burg, on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a stream emptying into the 
Potomac above Harper’s Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on 
this field on September 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. Lee’s force 
was not as large as McClellan’s, but by the disposition of his troops and his 
mode of attacking in succession instead of m masse he managed to meet the 
Federal force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sha^ attack on Lee’s left on the night of the 
16th, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by Jack- 
son at the little Bunker church. All day long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed about this point. On the left Burnside’s slow attack, not undertaken 
imtil afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two arrmes, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day’s fighting in all the war, ceas^ the con- 
flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops from 
what Bodge 2 characterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a strategic 
defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt at an invasion of the North. 
The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, which points to it as 
the bloodiest battle thus far fought in the war except Shiloh. Ropes ^ says 
that “ it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on the 17 th of &p- 
tember than on any single day in the whole war.” “ The Ixittle,” says this 
same historian, “ was in every fight most creditable to General Lee and his 
army, and of General Lee’s personal management of the battle nothing but 
praise can be uttered.” 

Had McClellan known that Lee was practically out of ammunition and 
that his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag- 
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^iog, he trould probably have followed up and crushed him. But he was 
again held back oy his absurd and unreasonable fear of the strength of his 
adversary. It was five weeks before he crossed the Potomac, in response to 
the urgent commands of President Lincoln and General Halleck, ana moved 
into Virginia. He had proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on November 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command and super- 
seded by General Burnside. 


THE CAJIPAIGN OP 1862 IN KEMTUCKT AND TENNESSEE 

After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which 
was abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under General 
Buell now became the centre of interest. Early in the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Qiattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con- 
federate general, Braxton Bra^. Later in the summer Bragg moved north- 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his lieutenant, General Kirby 
Eolith, to take Lexington and threaten Cincmnati. Buell reached Louisville 
before Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force. 
Bra^ retreated but Buell overtook him at Perryville (October 8th, 1862), 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000 and 
Bra^ a thousand less. Bragg, however, continu^ his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell’s dilatory tactics made good his escape into Tennessee. 
Coi^lainte against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by General 
W. S. Rosecrans. Elson” points out an interesting parallel between Bragg’s 
invasion of Kentucky and Lee’s invasion of Maryland. “ Both ended in 
failure,” he says. “ In each case the Confederate commander withdrew after 
the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The parallel is notable 
also between McQellan and Buell. Both were good disciplmarians, but 
lacking in the fire and dash necessary to an offensive campai^. Both were 
successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from border- 
state soil.” 

During the same period covered by this campaign General Rcsecrans 
was winnmg at luka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him as Buell’s 
successor. In the battle of luka (September 19th), Rosecrans had admin- 
istered a sharp defeat to Sterlmg Price. Two weeks later at Corinth he was 
in turn attacked by Price and Van Dorn (October 3rd and 4th), but won 
a brilliant victory, losmg only 2,500 men to the Confederates’ 4,200. 

After taking command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Army 
of the .Cumberland, Rosecrans remamed for some weeks quietly in Nashville. 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou- 
sand m«Q in three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, toward 
Bragg’s headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles distant. The 
armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone river. The fierce 
onset of Genera] Hardee turned the Union nght under McCook, but the stand 
of Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans saved the day and the first 
day’s battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the new year the armies 
r^ted preparing for a renewal of the conflict on the next. The battle of 
January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory for the Union 
arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg’s ten thousand, 
but the latter’s immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with his crippled 
«my opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the following 
summer. 
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EMANCIPATION 

For the first year and a half of the war President lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the stru^le a 
war for the preservation of the Union. He realised that the mass of the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an a^hticn war. As 
Woodrow Wilson says, had the war been short and immediately decisive for 
the Union, the .Federal power would not have touched i^very in the states. 
But the war had draped on, it showed no signs of ending, and despite hki 
natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the pi^ident had to 
acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that direction. 

Indeed many steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As 
early as May, 1861, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to 
return slaves to their owners, declaring them to be “ contraband^ of war," a 
phrase which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. 
Then (August, 1861) came the first of congress’ confiscation acts, whidi 
applied to slaves, and General Fremont’s disallowed order already men- 
tioned A similar order of Gen. David Himter in South Ciaroiuia was over- 
ruled in 1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all territori^ of the United States, which then existed or in the 
future should be acquired. 

To the same congress the president addressed a special menage urging 
the co-operation of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second eonfiscar 
tion act, passed July 17th, 1862, pronounced free all slaves who should seek 
the protection of the government, if their owners had been directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President Lincoln, to the 
surprise of most of his cabinet, read* them the draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation which he proposed should take effect on January 1st, 1863. 

At Seward’s advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation 
until after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more 
radical republicans continued to denounce the president’s inaction. Horace 
Greeley’s famous open letter to the president, “ The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions,’’ appeared in the New York Tnbune, and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he personally desired emancipation, but mat his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 

By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu- 
late the North if the war were made a war against slavery as well £« for the 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dread of foreign interven- 
tion would be practically eliminated and the South be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. 

Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminary 
proclamation giv ing notice that unless the Southern states returned to their 
«.11ftgifl.ncft to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
the slaves within their borders fr^. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January 1st, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the simple state- 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Lincoln’s own explanation wm 
that “ measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the constitution through tine preservation of 
the nation R%ht or wrong, I assumed this ground.’’ 
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PEBDERICKSBrHG AND CHANCELLOESVILLB 

'< General Ambrose E. Burnside had been one of McClellan’s staunchest 
friends, and had been besides a loyal supporter of the administration. Twice 
he had refused the offer of the command, declaring himself to be incompetent 
for such authority. Powerful infiuences were brought to bear upon him. 
Washington, hM fnends told him, had asserted a similar disbelief in his own 
abilities. “ It was left, however,” says a recent writer (Elson '^)j “ for Burnside 
to do what Washmgton never did — to prove his assertion to be true.” 
Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the first by not 
having the fullest confidence of his corps commandeis. Realising this, he 
made the mistake of not seekmg their advice to the extent he should have 
done. 

The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely 
thirty miles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was encamped 
about Warrenton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions com- 
manded respectively , by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, Burnside 
abandoned McClellah’s carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at 
once against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eighty thousand veteran 
troKW on the heights of Fredericksbui^ on the lower Rappahannock. 

Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortified 
Marye’s Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render the 
success of an attack from the front almost impossible. Yet against this posi- 
tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. But the force of 

attack was weakened by lack of concert between his wings under Sumner 
and Franklin. These officers and their troops did all that mortal men could 
do. Again and agam, in spite of the most terrible losses, they tried to carry 
tiie Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces were drawn together 
into lYedericksburg and thence transported across the river. The loss to 
Burnside’s army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less than half as many. 
“No other such useless slaughter,” says Dodge, ^ “with the exception perhaps 
of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war." 

Burnside in desperation declared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. Lee, who, 
had he known the extent of the Union losses, might have followed up his 
repulse by a successful offensive campaign, let the opportumty slip. 

As for the Army of the Potomac, it had never b^n so demoralised. It 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of his officers and 
men, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was entrusted to General Joseph Hooker, who at once set at work to reor- 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to act.» 

General Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raid 
on Ijee’s communications intended to move about his left and far to his rear; 
but sheer blundering robbed this diversion of any good results He followed 
up this raid by a femt under Sedgwick below Fredericksburg, while he him- 
self so cleverly stole a march on Lee by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy’s left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 

But there Hooker paused Indecision -seized his mind. He frittered 
away a precious day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter had 
recovered himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feelmg his 
adversary, “Fighting Joe” retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while 
Lee, with half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. The 
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terrain, to which the Army of the Potomac had been thus withdrawn was weS 
named. It was one vast entanglement of second growth timber and chap- 
parral, to the last d^ree unfitt^ for the manoeuvres of an army. 

Mth his wonted rashness, but rel 3 ring on his adversary’s vacillation, Lee 
divided his anny and sent Jackson around Hooker’s right to take him in 
reverse and cut him off from United States Ford, while his own constaest 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weakened 
his right by blind demonstrations in his front, and enabled Jackson to com- 
plete his manoeuvre and to crush at a blow the 11th corps (0. 0. Howard’s) 
which held that flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of Ms greatest triumph Stonewall ” Jackson fell at the hands of 
his own men. * 

On the morrow, with “ Jackson ” for a watchword, by dint of massed 
blows upon Hooker’s lines where but one man m three was put under fire; 
Lee fairly drove the Union army into a comer, from whence its dazed ceB» 
mander, with eighty thousand men, cried aloud for succour to Sedgwick'e 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Fredericksburg 
Under quite impossible orders this gallant soldier captured Marye’s He^h^ 
where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, and advanced towards hite 
chief. But Lee, trusting to Hooker’s panic to keep him bottled up, turned 
upon Sedgwick, drove him across the nver after an all-day’s fight, and again 
confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nerveless,' sought safety in retreat to his 
old camps. 

This ten days’ passage at arms was glorious to the Confederate soldier’s 
valour and to his leader’s skill, while the Federals lost all save honour. Widi 
an effective only half as great, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker when- 
ever he had strack him. While a fraction of the Union forces were being 
decimated, the rest were held by Hooker in the leash at places where they 
were uselessly fretting to join their brothers in the fray.»» 

THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBTJBG* 

With one voice the South, incited by the succes^s of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to 
this demand, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed the Potomac and concentrated 
to army at Hagerstown, Maryland, in preparation for an invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, leaving Hill and Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Hooker’s late 
movements had shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but neither 
Lmcoln nor ELalleck, remembering Chancellorsville, could have entire confi- 
dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in his resigna- 
tion, which was at once acceptea.“ 

Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand. As a corps commander, or 
with orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he was unsurpassed 
in bravery, devotion and skill. For the burden of supreme command he 
had neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-suflBciency, stood in lieu of 
self-reliance. 

Into Hooker’s place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham- 
pered by Bbilleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the invaders. 
Ewdl was at York and Carlisle, and imght cross the Susquehanna and capture 
the capital of the state. Meade therefore moved northward from Fredr 

Eepinited from Theodore A Bodge's Bird's-Eye View of the Civil War, by permission 
of Honghtoo, Mifam, and Company Copyright, 1897, by Theodore A. Bodge ] 
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terick, Md,, intemt upon loosening Lee’s grip on that river. This he effected, 
«nd Lcmgstreet and Hill were oraered, not towards Harrisbui^, but through 
the South Mountain passes ; for Lee, as soon as he knew of Meade’s direc- 
tion, became fearful for his communications. And he was moreover troubled 
hj the naked defence of Bichmond, which prize could have been secured by a 
v^orous attack by General Dix from Fort Monroe with more ease than at 
any time during the war had the attempt been made. Lee, therefore, deter- 
mined to draw back and make a diversion east of the South Mountain range 
to engage Meade’s attention. Lee’s plan of invasion had been thwarted; 
but bis army must be defeated. 

Having divined the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 
line of Pipe Creek for his defence, and threw his left wing, preceded by cav- 
alry, forward to Gettysburg as a mask Lee also aimed to secure this point, 
for it controlled the roads towards the Potomac. The 1st and 11th corps 
met the van of liCe’s army under A. P. Hill, on the north of the now historic 
town. A severe engagement ensued, in which doughty General Reynolds 
lost his life, and the Federals, after Ewell came upon the field, were driven 
back through the town with heavy Iok, but unpursued. Hill and EweU 
waited for Longstreet. This check to the enemy’s advance led to results 
worth all the sacrifice. 

Few conflicts of modem times have become so familiar, in art and story, 
as the battle of Gettysburg. Only its chief features need be recalled. South 
of the quiet little town, covering the road to Baltimore, lies a chain ot hillocks 
and bluffs f^ped like a fish-hook. At the barb rises Culp’s Hill, along the 
back wMt is known as Cemetery Hill, and the shank, running north and 
south, is formed by a hilly slope terminatmg in a rocky, wooded peak, called 
Round Top, having Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
retreating Unionists were rallied and speedily remforced, while Meade, at 
Hancock’s suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secure 
it. 

Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own troops, and forgettmg that 
he had promised his corps commanders that he would not m this campaign 
assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give battle. Longstreet’s preference 
was to seize the Eminetsburg' road beyond the Union left, and manoeuvre 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with Wash- 
ington. But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the natural out- 
come of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. was morally 
unable to decline battle. He coula not imperil the high-strung confidence of 
lusmen. 

As the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with throb- 
bing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on just such a 
formidable crest as he himself had held at Marye’s Heights. For lee gauged 
better than his men the fighting qualities of his foe. 

His general line lay along Seminary Ridge, parallel to Cemetery Hill, and 
about a mile distant, with his left thrown round and through the town to a 
point opposite Culp’s, in order, Longstreet, Hill, Ewell. He was thus formed 
m concave order of battle, the Army of the Potomac having been thrown by 
the lay of the land into substantially the convex order. 

By noon Lee had perfected his plans, and Longstreet opened an attack 
on a weak salient thrown out by Sickles from the general line of the Union 
left towards the Enmetsburg road. ^ The possession of Round Top would 
take the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles’ position, an outward angle, could 
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be enfiladed in both directions, and if lost would seriously compromise this 
point. Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advantage thus offered. 
But the foresight of Warren, after a desperate struggle, secured Round Top; 
and though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his salient, he secured only an 
apparent benefit not commensurate with his loss. 

On the Union extreme right, Ewell had meanwhile gamed a foothold on 
Culp's Hill, and, as night fell, Lee was justified in feeling that the morrow 
would enable him to carry the entire ridge. For he believed that he had 
effected a breach in both flanks of the Army of the Potomac. Indeed at the 
close of the second day the gravity of the situation induced Meade to call 
a council of his corps commanders. It was determined to abide the result 
at that spot. Officers and men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 

Lee was tactically in error as to Longstreet’s supposed success on the left. 
It had in reality rectified Sickles’ position. The real Ime of the Federal aimy 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight attacked Ewell in force, and aft^ 
a hard tussle wrenched from him the ground commanding Culp’s. Thus 5<ee 
had failed to effect a permanent lodgment on either Federal flank, and M^ide 
had thrown up strong field works to defend them. There was no resource far 
him but to break the Federal centre. 

He accordingly massed nearly one himdred and fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and at one o’clock p. m. opened fire. Owing to the limited space for 
the batteries, barely eighty guns from the Federal side^ could answer this 
spirited challenge. For two hours lasted the fiery duel, when Lee launched 
Pickett, “the Ney of the rebel anny,” with a column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive a wedge into the centre of the Union line. A column charged 
with so desperate a duty — the forlomest of forlorn hopes should contain 
none but picked troops. Pettigrew’s division in the assaulting column was 
unable to hold its own. And though Pickett’s Virginians actuaUy ruptured 
Hancock’s Ime and a few of the men penetrated some fifty yards beyond, he 
met an array in front and flank which rolled him back with fearful loss. Lee’s 
last chance of success was wrecked. 

The instinct of a great commander might liave seized this moment for 
an advance m force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously held 
what he had already won, rather than gain more at greater nsk. Beaten, 
but not dismayed, Lee spent all the morrow and until after daylight next 
da}' preparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to invite attack. And he would 
have met it stoutly. But Meade was content. He would adventure nothing. 
He had won the credit of defeatmg his enemy, he lost the chance of destroy- 
ing him. He may be justified in this, but not in failing to follow up Lee’s 
(fehberate retreat with greater vigour. It must however be admitted that 
in almost all campaigns, a similiar criticism may be passed — after the event. 
There is always a term to the endurance and activity of armies and their com- 
manders. 

In this most stubborn battle of modem days the Federal army lost 23,000 
out of 93,000 engaged; the Confederates 22,500 out of 80,000 men, besides 
6,400 prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two and a half per 
cent., IS unexampled in so la^e a force. Lee retreated by way of Williams- 
port, undisturbed save at a distance, and after some days was followed across 
the Potomac by Meade. ^ The Confederate main line of defaice was now 
re-established to the south of the Potomac in the region of the Wilderness, 
with centres at Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. Men and officers alike 
were forced to the conclusion that mvasions of the North were not, on the 
whole, the best sort of opffl’ations in which to engage.® 
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, THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 

' , In the nudsummer of 1862 Haileck was appointed general-in-chief of the 
annifis of the United States, and in that capacity transferred his headquarters 
to Washington, leaving Grant in command at Corinth. His force had been 
so depleted by Halleck’s scattered operations that the Confederates now 
made an attempt to drive him down the Tennessee river. The result was, 
as we have seen, the battles of luka and Corinth early in October, 1862. It 
was the prelude to Grant’s first movement against Vicksbu^. That city 
had been fortified and guarded by the Confederates in such wise that it was 
deemed impr^nable, and it might well have been thought so. The place is 
situated on a steep and lofty bluff at the junction of the Yazoo river with the 
Mississippi. 

The latter flows in a serpentine course through a low flat basin about forty 
itiiles in width. It is pei^tually changing its course, and the land on either 
tide is intersected in all directions by ^uggish streams and stagnant lakes, the 
remnants of its abandoned channels. In such a country operations with an 
army are impossible. At loi^ intervals, however, the riyer flows mtirei^ 
on one side of its basin and washes the foot of the steep hills by which it is 
bounded. Wherever such a cliff occurred, as at Columbus, Memphis, and 
other pomts, it was defended by the Confederate, and when they lost it they 
lost the nver down to the next similiar point. Now the combination of cir- 
cumstances at Vicksburg was peculiar. Its position was too lofty to be taken 
by the fleet unaided, but the only direction from which it could be safely 
approached by an army was from the rear, that is to say, from the east, and 
the correct line of approach was that of the Mississippi Central Railvray with 
Manphis for the Federal base of supplies'. For an army coming up or down 
the Mississippi the problem was almost insoluble. It was impossible to get 
in the rear of the city by landing to the north of it, for the approaches were 
there guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff which could shoot down any assail- 
ing cdumn faster than it could advance. On the other hand, an army land- 
ing to the south of Vicksbuig incurred the risk of starvation, since the guns 
of Vicksburg prevented sup^es from passing down stream, while the guns 
of Port Hudson two hundred miles below equally prevented them from pass- 
ing up. Grant’s first movement against Vicksburg [m the autumn of 1862] 
was the correct one, along the Missi^ippi Central Railway; but because of 
his deficiency in cavalry, his line of communications was cut and he was obliged 
to retreat upon Connth Meanwhile [December, 1862] a separate expeition 
under General Sherman had been sent down the Mississippi river. It landed 
at Chickasaw Bayou, and attempted to storm the works at Haines Bluff in 
order to gain a foothold to the north of Vicksburg. This enterprise met with 
a bloody repulse. [McQemand who succeeded Sherman made an expedition 
up the Arkansas River but was called back by Grant who complained that 
the main object of the campaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrigue 
succeeded, the result of which was that Grant felt obliged to abandon his mst 
plan and take his whole army down the river to Vicksbuig. After arriving 
on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the mighty stronghold, the prob- 
Imn before him was to get his army mto its rear. 'Two fruitless months were 
spait m attempts to nav^te the intncate and tortuous system of bayous 
in order either to land the army northwards without encountering the guns 
of Haines Bluff, or to cany supply-ships southwards by routes not commanded 
’by the batteries of Vicksbuig. Meanwhile Grant’s popularity greatly de- 
clined, and Frerident Lmeoln was urged to remove him from command, But 
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limcoln’s reply was, “I latlier like the man; I guess we will try him ft Httte 
longer.” At this ciisis Graxit conceived a most daring scheme; and havu^ 
heard it condemned by every one of his generals, he proceeded to try it (m his 
own responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter’s fleet was taken down the 
river below the city, sustaining slight damage from its batteries. Feints vrese 
made to the northward, while the body of the army was rapidly nmrohed 
to Bruinsburg, about twenty-five mfles below Vicksbuig. A crowing was 
effected near that place, and the Confederates were defeated in an obstinate 
battle at Port Gibson, llus obl^ed them to evacuate Grand Gulf (Ma 3 ?- 3rd, 
1863), the strongest of the outposts to the southward. From Port Gibson 
Grant then proceeded to march northeasterly upon the city of Jackson, the 
capital of the state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat General Joseph 
B. Johnston who was approaching to relieve Vicksburg. Grant’s object 
was to throw himself between Johnston’s army and that of Pemberton, tlm 
commander at Vicksburg, and to defeat them in detail. In order to do this 
it was necessary for him to keep his army concentrated, and he could not s|»i^ 
troops to guard his line of communications with the Mississippi river. Hie 
therefore cut loose from his base altogether and conducted tms marvellous 
campaign upon such food as his men could carry in their knapsacks or seise 
in the course of their march. To avert certain ruin it was necessary that he 
should be victorious at every point; and he was. Having defeated 'Johnston 
in two battles, at Raymond (May 12th) and again at Jac&on (May 14th), he 
instantly faced about to the west and marched against Pemberton who had 
come out to intercept his supposed line of commumcations. In a bloody 
battle at Champion Hill (May 16th) Pemberton was totally defeated, and 
Ws rum was completed the next day at the Big Black river. Pemberton 
then retired into Vicksburg with the remnant of his force, while Sherman 
approached Haines Bluff m the rear and compelled the enemy to evacuate 
it. The supposed insoluble problem was now virtually at an end, for Grant’s 
line of supphes from the northward was opened and made secure. Mindful 
of the possibility that Johnston might sufficiently recover strength to inte 3 >- 
rupt operations. Grant tned to cai^ Vieksbuig by storm, and two assaults 
were made which were repulsed with great daughter. He then resorted to 
siege operations, and by the third day of July the city was starved into 
submission. By this brilliant campaign Grant’s reputation was at once raised 
to a very high pitch. He was made major^eneral in the regular army, and 
henceforth was allowed to have his own way in most things.”* 

CmCKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA 

' For six months after the battle of Stone River Rosecrans with the Army 
of the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing Bra^. No operations 
of any magnitude were attempted, though several cavalry raids were undef^ 
taken — that of Forrest and Wheeler agamst Fort Donel^n, and of Morgan, 
the Confederate guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and OMo bang the most 
noteworthy. Urged by both Halleck and Grant, Rosecrans late in June pre- 
pared to advance upon his enemy. In a brilliant series of manoeuvres Rose- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to chaise his base-time 
and again The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missiona^ Ridge by 
generals George H. Thomas and McCook rendered Brad’s position at Chat- 
teinooga, whither he had retired, unt^ble. Finally in attempting to pursue 
Br agg through the, difficult mountain passes to the south, the two armies 
came face to face at Chickamauga Creek. Bra^, who had meanwhile been 
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reinforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern Virginia, had 
now about seventy thousand men to Rosecrans’ sixty thousand. He began 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federal left under 
Thomas who managed to hold his position against overwhelming numbers 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The removal 
of Wood’s di\Tsion from the Federal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took ad\’antage of. The Federal army was thus divided, its right being 
comidetely swept from the field. On the left, however, the redoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, re-formed his lines, and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious attack 
of the whole Confederate army. Well did he earn his title to the name, “Rock 
of Chickamauga” which has been apphed to him. “No more splendid spec- 
tacle appears in the annals of war,’’ says Dodge, ^ the military histonan, 
“ than this heroic stand of Thomas in the midst of a routed army, and in the 
face of an enemy the power of whose blows is doubled by the exultation of 
■nctory.’’ Thomas later withdrew in perfect order to Chattanooga where 
Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded him. Rosecrans had been 
badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the campaign was rather in his 
favour, and Thomas’ staunch stand had so weakened Bra^ that it was some 
time before he could take the offensive. The losses at Chickamauga were 
sixteen thousand for the Federal, and eighteen thousand for the Confederate 
army® 

Rosecrans, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but 
had not suflScient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confederate army. This oper- 
ation left the Union army without any good line of commumcations. 'The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and difficult w^on 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains known as Waldron’s Ri(^. 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died on the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Umon army suffered for want of food Indeed, something 
like a famme set in, and nearly aU the horses perished for want of forage. At 
this crisis Grant was appointed to command all the armies west of the Alle- 
ghanies, increased by the transfer of two corps from the Army of the Potomac 
to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings were to supersede Rose- 
crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksbuig. By a beautiful 
series of operations an excellent hne of communication was opened by (3m- 
eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at Chattanooga were relieved. 
On the amval of Sherman’s force it was moved by a circuitous and secret 
route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near Chickamauga station on the 
Dalton Railway, by which Bragg received his supplies At this time Long- 
street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had been imprudently sent away 
by Bra^ to lay siege to Knoxville, and his line of communications was also 
the railway from Dalton. Bragg’s left wing occupied the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, while his centre and right stretched along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge for a space of five or six miles. Under these conditions Grant’s plan 
of battle was simple. His reinforcements from "Virginia, commanded by 
General Joseph Hooker, were in Lookout Valley. He proposed to make a 
demonstration with these troops which should engross Bragg’s attention, 
while Sherman at the opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern 
end of Missionary Ridge, cut off Bragg from the Dalton Railway and crush 
his right wing, thus wrecking his army; but the battle, as fought, proceeded 
upon a very different plan. The aceidmital breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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left in Lookout Valley one dividon of men which had been destined for Sher- 
man’s part of the field. This additional force so far strengthened Hooki^ 
that in the course of the f^ht which ensued upon Lookout Mountain he car- 
ried the whole position by storm, driving the Confederates down upon Mis- 
aonary Ridge. 

On the other b an d , Sherman’s enterprise was frustrated by an unforeseen 
obstacle. After he had surmounted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Ridge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the Federal 
glasses had bear able to detect, and as there were no good topogr^hical maps 
us existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crowned with Con- 
federate artillery, and well manned. In these circumstances, the part that 
Sherman played, though a very useful one, was different from what had been 
intended. On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights before 
him; he was unable to carry them, but his pressure upon that vitw pjint was 
so strong that it led Bra^ to keep on reinforcing it at the expense of his caitre, 
which was confronted by tiie army of General Thomas. Presently Grant, fear- 
ing for Sherman and ■wishing to stop this northward movement of Confederates^ 
ordered four of Thomas’ divisions to make a bayonet charge in front. They 
were to carry the Confederate works at the foot of Missionary Ri(^e and then 
halt and await orders. At that moment Grant was building better than he 
knew. The line of twaity thousand men swept like an airaknche over the 
works at the foot of the ridge, and then in an uncontrollable spirit of victory 
kept on ■without orders, making their way up the perilous height. As they 
reached the top they broke tmrough the Confederate centre in at least six 
different places, whue at the same moment Hooker, who had come down 
from Lookout Mountain, overwhelmed Bragg’s right and sent it tumbling in 
upon his routed centre. In a few moments the remnant of the Confederate 
army was a disorderly mob fleeing for life. This great -victory secured for 
the northern army the line of the AU^hanies, as the capture of Vicksburg 
had secured the line of the Misassippi.** 

grant’s plan op campaign 

The -winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of February, 
1864, congr^ re-vived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, following the action up in a few 
days by making him commandeivin-chief of aU the armies of the Umon. At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign which he confidently 
hoped would end -with the downfall of the Confederacy.® His main purpose 
was to mass and move at the same time against the two g^t Confederate 
armies in the field, that of Lee in his immediate front (in Viigima) and that 
of Joseph E. Johnston at Dalton, Georgia, opposed to which, at Chattanooga, 
was Sherman, Grant’s second in command and his successor in the West, 
to whom he chi<»fly looked for co-operation Sherman was to b^r from Chat- 
tanooga, Tnfl,Tnng johnston’s army and Atlanta his objective points; he was to 

S metrate the interior of the Confederacy as far as possible and inflict all possi- 
e damage on its war resources, but the mode of operation was left largely 
to his fiscretion; Grant chose the most difficult task for himself; to conquer 
and capture Lee’s army was his prime object, -with the M of Richmond as 
its necessary result, and he thoi^ht it better to fight this wary antagonist 
without his” stronghold than -within it/ Lincoln had learned by hard ex- 
perience that it was better to leave his generals to manage their o-wn cam- 
paigns, and he made no attranpt to interfere -with Grant’s plans. In a fere- 
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well message he wrote him, “The particulars of your plan I neither know nor 
seek to know. I wi^ not to obtrude any constraints or restraints upon 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN" THE MABCH TO THE SEA 

It was, as we have seen, a principal part of Grant’s plan of campaign, on 
aRHiiTning supreme command of the armies, that Sherman should march upon 
Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement part of 
Sherman’s army was employed in the eiqiedition of General N. P. Banks and 
Commodore Porter up tne Red river in Louisiana, which, although resulting 
in some sharp battles, had little influence on the ^eat strategic movements 
east of the Missisappi, and can here only be mentioned. 

TTie distance by direct Hne from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about 
one hundred miles, but the country is rough and broken and in the way lay 
General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the ablest of Southern generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman’s army in three wings 
under Thomas, J. B. McPherson, and J. M. Schofield, numbered over one hun- 
ted thousand, but as he advanced he was compelled to leave such a con- 
siderable force to guard his hne of supplies to Nashville that his effective 
army was never far superior m strength to that of his adversary. Johnston 
adopted the pohcy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching every step 
he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to favour him. 
Sherman b^an his advance on May 7th, 1864. He first came up with John- 
ston at Resaca, but the Confederates evacuated their intrenched positions 
without a very spirited resistance (May 13th). Day by day Sherman pushed 
carefully and slowly forward. Fighting was frequent, but a pitched battle 
was never ventured. “Like two wrestlers,” says Do<%e,^ “as yet ignorant 
of each other’s stren^h or quickness, they were sparring for a hold. Neither 
would risk giving odds.” The nearest to a general engagement was the battle 
of New Hope Church (May 25th-27th) but the result of the action was in- 
feMve. By the end of May each army had lost in the aggregate about ten 
thousand men, conspicuous among the Confederate slain being General Leon- 
idas Polk, the warrior-bishop of Louisiana. 

Toward the middle of June as Sherman approached Marietta he found 
Johnston firmly intrenched across his path. From June 14th to June 28th 
fighting was almost continuous. On the latter date he abandoned his care- 
fin tactics, and made a rash assault on the Confederate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with g^t loss. General Daniel McCook being 
among his dead. Again resum^ his flanking tactics he was soon within 
a few miles of Atlanta. At this juncture President Davis, who had never 
been on fnendly terms with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was pleased 
to call his “dilatory tactics” and gave the command to General J. B. Hood, 
a fearless fighter but not to be compared with his predecessor as a tactician. 

The change of commanders had its immediate result in the battle of 
Peachtree Creek (July 20th) in which an assault of Hood’s was repulsed with 
severe loss. On July 22nd began the general engagement known as the battle 
of Atlanta in which Hood’s losses reached eight thousand and Sherman’s less 
than half that number, although among them was his brave and able heu- 
tenant. General McPherson. On July 28th Hood was again defeated at the 
battle of Ezra Church, after which he retired within the city of Atlanta about 
which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostihties cqntinued for another 
month, when Hood, despairing of holding the city longer, inade good his escapb. 
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Sherman entered and took poaarasi<Hi on September 2nd. The first object 
of his campaign was accomplished. Conservative estimates of the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlanta campa^n (May 7th-September 1st) place 
those of the Union forces at 32,000, while those of the Confederates must 
have exceeded 24,000. 

After remaining ax weeks in Atlanta, Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood, who was marching northward with the expectation of drawing Sher^ 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historic march to the 
sea. BGs army was sixty-two thousand strong in two columns, under Gen- 
eral 0. 0. Howard and General Henry W. Slocum. By the middle of Decan- 
ber the army, having met with little opposition, had covered the three hundred 
miles to the coast, reduced Fort McAllister, south of Savannah, and opened 
up communications with Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in preparation for the cap- 
ture of Savannah. Before the siege was actually begun however. General 
Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evacuated the city by night and 
Sherman entered it without opposition December 21st. 

THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAT 

While Sherman’s army was closmg in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro- 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morean, and Powell, which made 
it the most important and the strongest Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It had long been the centre for Confederate blockade runners and 
the Federal blockade had never been made effective. After months of delay 
Farragut accompanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger moved 
upon the city. The troops were landed on an island at the entrance to the 
bay. On August 6th Farragut — he himself strapped to the mast of his 
flagship the Hartford that he m^t not fall if shot — entered the harbour 
with his fleet m the face of a terrific fire from the forts. One of his ironclads, 
the Tecumseh, was sunk by a torpedo, but the test advanced and ergaged 
the Confederate fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a fierce defence 
the entire fleet including the powerful ram Tennessee surrendered or were 
sunk. Forts Games and Moigan were soon after surrendered to Granger} 
but Mobile itself, though its importance was destroyed, held out some months 
longer. 


THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 

General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
had under him at first only twenty-seven thousand men as compared to a 
Confederate force of almost twice the size. By the end of November how- 
ever, he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an army of about 
fifty thousand. Agamst Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he sent General Schofield to retard his advance and, if the opportunity offered, 
to give battle. Schofield took a strong position at Franklin, where Hood im- 
petuously attacked him November 30th, 1864. Again and again Hood vainly 
hurled his superior numbers against Schofield’s well posted force. The assaults 
were continued till well mto the night, but every one was repulsed with 
success Hood’s loss was six thousand. Schofield’s less than half as many. 
The next day Schofield retired unmolested to Nashville. 

In a few days Hood was before Nashville, where he waited two weeks. 
On December 14th Thomas was ready to attack. His tactics were as ample 
as they were faultless and effective. On the morning of December ISth he 
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Jidranced, bearing heavily with his right under General A. J. Smith and was 
successful in crushing and turning Hood’s left flank. At the end of the day 
he had won a certam victory, but Hood still remained to be thoroughly crushed. 
It was afternoon of the 16th before a general assault was ordered, but it was 
made with such vigour and spint that all resistance was overcome. Hood’s 
line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon swept from the field 
in a demoralised mass. With scarcely half of the force with which he had 
b^mi the battle. Hood escaped across the Tennessee. Not in the whole 
Civil War had any army suffered such a complete and disastrous defeat as 
this. It marked the termination of armed resistance to the Union arms west 
of the AU^anies. Thomas deserved and received the highest praise for his 
signal triumph. Of him Dodged sa 3 rs that “he perhaps falls as little short 
of the model soldier as any man produced by tms coimtry.” 

PORT fisher; SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS 

It was now planned that Sherman should march northward from Savannah 
through the Carohnas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Virginia, and on Feb- 
ruary 1st he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. Preluninary 
to tlus movement, however, took place the capture of Fort Fisher, which 
guarded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was accomplished 
January 15th, 1865, by a stroi^ fleet under Admiral Porter co-operating with 
a land force under General Teny. 

Sherman’s march through the Carolinas was slower and more difficult 
than ins march from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of follow 
the river courses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, 
S. C. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
almost destroyed by flames from the burning cotton which the fleeing Con- 
federates had fired Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating John- 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle at Bentonville 
(March 16th). At Goldsboro, which he reached March 23rd he was joined 
by Schofield with a part of Thomas’ army and Terry’s force from Fort Msher. 
His force now numbered nmety thousand men. While Sherman was slowly 
closing in on Johnston, the Union cavalry leader Stoneman made a successful 
raid m western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lee off from any possible 
railway communication with the west. 

THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

Grant divided the Army of the Potomac into three corps under Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick. Of this army numbering now all told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in immediate charge, Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought trom the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant’s own plan for overcoming Lee was 
by means of hard blows rather than by manceuvring. His motto was “con- 
tinuous hammering.” “His belief,” says Dodge, ^ “seems to have been that 
skilful tactics exhibited weakness. Other and greater soldiers have for a 
time been subject to this delusion;* He was to discover his error in his first 
dash of arms.” 

The Union army crossed the Eapidan May 4th, 1864, and entered the 
heavily wooded region near Chancellorsville known as the Wilderness. Fight- 
ing began at once, for Lee, who Imew well the ground, saw his advantage in 
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attacldng his adversary where his superior numbers could not be used to the 
best advantage. The battle of the Wilderness was fought on IVIay 5th and 
6th. No tactical movements of any account were posable owing to the 
nature of the coimtry, and the conflict resolved itself into a series of discon- 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and the slaughter terrific, but at 
the end of two days’ stru^le nothing had been decided. Grant had lost over 
seventeen thousand men, including General Wadsworth. Lee’s loss was 
slightly over twelve thousand. 

Grant having come to the conclusion that little good could come of ham- 
mering Lee as he stood, next attempted a flank movement toward Spott- 
^Ivania Court House. But Lee was there before him. Every day there wats 
severe fighting. On the Union side General Sedgwick was killed. On the 
Confederate side their dashing cavalry leader, J. E. B Stuart, feU in conflict 
with Sheridan’s cavalry. “I mean to fight it out on this line if it tak(» all 
summer,” stubbornly wrote Grant. The battle of Spottsylvama proper took 
place on May 10th and 12th, both armi® resting on the 11th. It exhibited 
some of the most furious assaults and desperate defences of all the war. Tlie 
hardest fighting took place on the 12th as a result of Hancock’s repeated 
attempts to take the Confederate’s pahent. Of this remarkable struck 
Elsonw Tmtes “He succeeded, and captured four thousand men after great 
slaughter on each side. Five desperate, fruitless efforts the Confederates 
made to retake the position. One of these General Lee started to lead in 
person, but his men refused to advance till he went back beyond the danger 
line. At a point known as ‘the death angle,’ the hand to hand flighting 
which continued till midnight, was equal to any ever known in war. Men 
fought from the top of heaps of dead men tUl their own bodies were added to 
the pile, and others came to take their places. Not a tree or a sapling was 
left alive or standing One tree nearly two feet in diameter was lit^Uy cut 
in two by musket balls.” The losses in the two days’ battle were about equal, 
footing up to the temble total of thirty-six thousand. Yet like the battle of 
the Wilderness its result was undecided. 

For a week the hostile armies lay quiet, exhausted by their terrific strug- 
gle. On May 21st Grant again moved forward by his left toward Richmond. 
The two amues again came face to face on almost the exact groimd where 
the battle of Games’ Mill had been fou^t two years before. Lee had posted 
his army in a practically impregnable position writh lus centre at Cold Hai> 
bor, and from this position Grant writh almost incredible lack of discretion 
attempted to dislodge him. There could have been but one result. The 
Union columns were mowed down like grain brfore the reaper. In a little 
over a half hour more than seven thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
the ground The Confederate loss was very small. All mihtary critics agree 
that this assault was the greatest error in all Grant’s mihtary career, a judg- 
ment, the justness of which he himself acknowledges in his Memoirs. Grant 
now abandoned his plan of a direct advance on Richmond and proposed to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Confederate capital 
from the south.® 

The object of Grant’s overland campaign was to capture or to destroy 
Lee’s army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in 
five weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd 
corps alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the 
Rappahannock. The full significance of this is apparent when the force of 
each army at the inception of the campaim is called to mind. Grant had 
numbered one hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventy 
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'thousand. This fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undertaken 
without the aid of that skDl which Grant knew well how to emptloy, though 
fee n^lected to do so. lIVTienever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he suc- 
ceeded measurably. Whenever he attacked all along the line, he failed 
utterly. 

Oiticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or aninent services 
of G«ieral Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonajiarte. That he was 
unable to put an end to the stru^le by means less costly in lives and material, 
if not indeed by some brilhant feat of arms, cannot detract from the praise 
actually his due for determined, unflinching courage. It rather adds to 
the laurels of Lee. It cannot* be asserted that any other Northern general 
oould here have accomplished more against the genius of Lee. And it was 
Grant who, in the face of the gravest difficulties political and military, was 
i^sle to hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the 
North which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success now all 
but won. But his truest acmairers admit Cold Harbor to have been a giiev- 
cros mistake. And aU who appreciate at its solid worth Grant’s ability as 
a leader r^ret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to 
employ the full resources he so abundantly possessed. 

THE SINKING OP THE “ ALABAMA” 

A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the 
United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 19th, 
1864. Among the vessels pre 3 dng upon American commerce three Englidi- 
built cruisers had been pre-emment, the Alabama, Flonda, and Georgia. Ihe 
last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at sea. 

The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Semmes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A Winslow, and sailed out of Cher- 
bourg to accept her challenge The tonnage and crews of’each were about 
equal. The armament of each was what the English considered the b^t for 
war vessels of that aze. They were typical craft. The Alabama was an 
English v^sel, mounting Enghsh guns and canying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vessel with American guns, and out of one hundred 
and sixty officers and men all but eleven were Amencan-bom citizens. Both 
were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her cham cables over the sides to 
protect her engines. 

It was a fair fight, but of diort duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was 
the more dehberate and proved ve^ destructive. The Alc^ama surrendered 
within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was picked up m the water 
by an English vessel, and escaped capture. The loss of the AMmna was 
about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
oppon^t’s fire, only three men were wounded ^ 

In its two years’ career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty- 
nine merchant vMsels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 

SHEBIDAN’S SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN (1864) 

■ While the North was coming dowly to a realisation of the appalhng sacri- 
fices of Grant’s Wilderness cam^gn, the chief interest m ihe war in ttie east 
centred in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee 
sent General Jubal A. Early to thr^ten Washington. On the 14tn Early was 
in i^ht of tile capitol’s dome and might have captured tfee city, but while 
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he hesitated &e city was reicforeed. He then turned up the Talley and 
on July 30th one of his detachments crossed into Pennsylvania and burned 
Ghambersburg. At this juncture Grant appomted Sheridan to the command 
of the Union forces in the Sheuanddah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad- 
ing army. Shendan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, 
after some manceuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter’s losses reaching three thousand six hundred. Three 
da 3 rs later ne won another victory at Fisher’s Hill, Early’s loss being twelve 
hundred. 

Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. 
Early continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Unicpi 
advance. On October 19th Sheridan’s army was at Cedar Creek, but he him- 
Klf was absent, having been called to Washington some days before for ^ 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, which, was 
made so unexpectedly and with such impetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their camps. Their retreat almost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Shendan, who made his 
ride from “Winchester fifteen miles away” which T Buchanan Reade hM 
immortalised m verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were raUied 
and re-formed, and in turn Early was forced from the field he had almost 
won. Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Sheridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah valley and northern Virginia 
were virtually free from hostilities during the rest of the war. 

WAR-TIME politics: LINCOLN’S RE-ELECTION 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter had for the moment practically wiped 
out all party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. 
The powerful democratic party that had been for half a century the greatest 
political oiganisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 
of the Lincoln administration’s purdy military measures the democratic 
leaders either agreed to or acquiesced in. But iJiey early found a plausibte 
issue in the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the series of arbitrary 
arrests that followed Congress in ratif 3 rmg the president’s action and ex- 
tending his power added to his .great authonty as commander-in-chief that 
of a military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some prominent 
republicans, and by the democrats were made the subject of the bitterest 
criticism 

It was not long before the democrats foimd other things to criticise, such 
as corruption in the letting of army contracts, favoritism in military appoint- 
ments, and imdue extravagance in expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and laigely increased its congresaonal representation. 
The passage of the Conscription Act by congress in March, 1863, was followed 
by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and other cities took the 
form of armed opposition, suppressed only after the use of mihtary force 
and considerable loss to life and property. 

Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or “copperheads” as 
they were called by fheir opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio., 
In canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 
his denunciations of the admmistration were so extreme that it was deter- 
mined by General Bumride to arrest him for incenihary utterances. He 
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•was therefore 'arrested, tried, and found guilty of “declaring disloyal senti- 
ments” and was sentenced to confinement during the war. This finding 
Lincoln commuted to banishment to the^Confederacy. Vallandigham event- 
ually escaped to Canada. While there he was named as the democratic 
canmdate for governor of Ohio but was overwhelmingly defeated by John 
Brough. 

'with the approach of the presidential election of 1864 there developed 
within the republican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln’s renomination. 
Thaddeus Stevaas, 'William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, and others openly 
favoured Chase. Popular sentiment, however, was all with the president, 
and his renonunation was secured -mthout oppoation. Andrew Johnson 
of Tenn^ee was named for vice-president with the idea of favouring South- 
ern imionlste and proving to the world that the war was not a sectional 
struggle. 

A group of ra<fical republicans, however, placed John C. Fremont in nom- 
ination. The democratic convention meeting at Chicago, August 9th, 
1864, nominated General George B. McClellan for president and George H. 
Pendleton of Oluo for vice-president on a platform that pronounced the war 
a failure and demanded that efforts at once be made to secure peace on the 
basis of a restored Udion. McClellan repudiated the declaration that the 
war had proved a failure, but a reaction at once set in in favour of Lincoln. 
Fr4mont wisdy withdrew from the contest. Sheridan’s Shenandoah cam- 
paign, Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, and Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay ” 
were the most powerful campaign arguments. McClellan carried only three 
states, receiving twenty-one electoral votes to two hundred and twelve for 
Lincoln. The people, as Lincohi pithily put it, had decided that it was “not 
best to swap horses while crossmg a stream.” 

PETERSBURG AND APPOMATTOX 

After the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the James 
river. Grant advanced upon Petersbiug. "Without attempting a regular 
si^e, he posted his army so that he could operate against Richmond at jneas- 
ure while keeping his eye on the Confederate works before him. To strengthen 
his own position however he spent some weeks in constructing an elaborate 
system of intrenchments. An attempt made to assault the Confederate 
fortifications, after a mine had been exploded beneath them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with considerable loss. Fighting contmued all 
along the Ime for some months, but with the comiog of autumn it grew more 
infrequQit and both armies practically suspended nostilities till Spring. 

Meanwhile the concfition of Lee’s army was becoming critical. It was 
realised that Richmond could hold out but little longer and preparations were 
at once made to move the army south to co-operate with Johnston m North 
Carohna. Grant expected some such move, and late in March, 1865, sent 
Sheridan to gain a foothold in the Confederate rear. The result was the 
battle o£ Five Forks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic- 
tory. On the following day a succesrful general assiult was made on Peters- 
burg, and on the same evening Lee began the evacuation of Richmond, amidst 
scenes of almost unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered the city on the 
3rd. The only thought of Lee and Davis was now of e^pe, but Grant had 
determined that they should not get away from him. 

Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed in upon the remnants 
of Lee’s once great army. EweU, Hckett, and a considerable part of the 
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army were cut off and forced to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox 
and hurried toward Lynehbxug only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the 
way. Further resistance appearing useless, nothing was left but surrender, 
and on April 9th he sent a white flag to Grant asking terms of surrencter. 
The two commanders met at Appomattox Court House. The terms offered 
by Grant and accepted by Lee provided for the release of officers and men 
on parole, not to take up arms against the United States, the officers to reteun 
their side arms, ba^age, and horses. The captures and desertions of the 
past week had so reduced Lee’s force that only 28,231 were surrendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 
southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On May 26th, 
with General Kirby Snuth’s surrender of the last Ckinfederate army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in America came to an end. 

THE DEATH OP UNCOLN 

WHle the North was thrilling with joy at Lee’s surrender, and while both 
North and South were b^inning to breathe with relief that the great sti^- 
gle was near its close, the one man who more than any other was responsible 
for the preservation of the Umon was stricken down by the hand of an assassin. 
On the night of April 14th, 1865, while watching the performance of a play 
at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, President Lincom was shot by John "W^es 
Booth, an actor, who was concerned in a plot to murder all the chief officials 
of the government. He died shortly after seven o’clock the following mo rning 
and was buried at his home at Springfield, Illinois, on May 4th. Never before 
in the history of the nation had the people so generally, so sincerely mourned 
the death of any man. To the president’s nobuity and greatness of character, 
his close friend and associate, John G. Nicolay, pays tms tribute:* 

“The declaration of Independence was his political chart and inspira- 
tion. He acknowledged a universal equality of human rights. He had 
unchanging faith in self-government. Yiddi^ and accommodating in 
non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm in a principle or ^ition deuber- 
ately taken ‘Let us have faith that ri^t n^es might,’ ne said, ‘and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we imderstand it.’ 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the very basis of his character: his 
world-wide humaruty is aptly embodied in a phrase di his second inaugural: 
‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.’ His nature was deeply 
reli^ous, but he belonged to no denomination; he had faith in the eternal 
justice and boundless mercy of Providence, and made the golden rule of 
Christ his practical creed. History must accord him a rare sagacity in guid- 
ing a great people through the perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable 
angleness of aim, a skilful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden 
moment to free his nation from the incubus of slavery, faithful adherence to 
law, and conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining personal 
example of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 
indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated and directed dangerouriy 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of peace 
and constitutional authority to his country, and the gift of liberty to four 
millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortunes, rising with every 
opportunity, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he not only 
proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal benefactor 
of posterity As statesman, ruler, and hberator civilisation will hold his 
name in perpetual honour.” 
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schoui^e’s estimate op UNCOLN* 

"There Ees the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen!” said 
Stanton, in tears, at this preadent’s death-couch; and, probably, for a eulc^ 
so brief no fitter one could have been pronounced Well did that stem sub- 
ordmte — headstrong, impulsive, bom to be unpopular — realize how much 
of his own splendid opportunity and success in achieving he owed to that 
generous and genial diTMtion. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the great rulers of mankind in other ages and countnes; it is enough to 
taJce Wm in his most admirable adaptation to the age and country in which 

destiny was cast. He clearly understood the thirty millions of Americans 
overwhomhehad been placedbythe people’s choice, and the tremendous task 
g?ven him by his Maker to be accomplished. Lincoln was not a profound 
scholar, but his mind was acute and his bgical faculties clear and active; he 
had a lawyer’s self-culture to comprehend the relations of republican society ; 
he had studied American political history and problems of government, and 
no one understood better his country's institutions, state and imtional, in 
their practical worldngs. He had fair public experience, b^des; and has 
excellence as an admimstrator in affairs lay in his consummate tact and skill 
as a manager and director of political forces under the complex and com- 
posite system of this American government. Though not among the chief 
founders of the new national party which brought mm into the presidency, 
he promptly came forward as one of its leaders, and once placed in direction, 
he guided it confidently for the rest of his life, unapproachable as chieftain 
anopopvdar inspirer. As president of the United States he harnessed together 
the latest intellects of tms party — statesmen diverse as the winds in temper 
and sentiment — ^better capable than himself to push forward the car of le^- 
lation or handle the multifarious detaUs of executive work; and he held the 
reins over them with infinite considerateness and discretion, conciliating, 
assuaging nvalries, maintaining good humour, and encouraging each to his 
greatest work. He kept his cabinet in the closest touch with congress, and 
both cabinet and congress in generous accord with public opinion, which last 
he carefully watched and tilled like a good gardener, planting seed, nurtur- 
ing the growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper time, the ripe fruit. Raw 
haste, the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided ; 
yet he sowed and cultivated. And, once again, while conducting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national inte^ty, he was yet highly r^armul of state 
pride and state ms^tracy, seeking not suppression but assistance; and the 
harshest military rigour he ever exercised over state rebellion was tempered 
by clemency, forgivene®, and compassion. Not an insurgent common- 
wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reconstruct, save 
through the spontaneous aid of its own reccgnised inhabitants and such 
native and natural leaders of the jurisdiction as were found available. The 
armed potency, almost unexampled, which Lincoln exercised through four 
distressful years, was always exercised unselfishly and as a patriot, in -^e 
name and for the welfare of the real constitutional government which he 
represmited, and for the permanent wdfare of the whole American people. 
Ea^y leaving and never going far from the nation’s capital during that entire 
peri^, he there came in contact with people from all parts of the land — 
soldiers and civilians, mei^, women, and children, and by his rare person- 
ality, in whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 

Keprinted from James Scliouler’s History of. the TJnited States, by permission of Dodd, 
Mead and Company, Copyright, 1899, by James Schonler ] 
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blended, he dispelled uisfavouraWe pWjudiceitnd'tndeared himself gradually 
to all classes of the people, at the same tune giving reassurance as of one 
genuine, self-possessed, and trustworthy, who anew well his responsibilities 
and was capablb of exercising them. 

The fame of Abraham Lincoln, enhanced by the deep pity felt for his 
sad and sudden ta king -off — the martyrdom of a misconception — has 
reached the stars, and spread and endure so long as human nghts and 
human freedom are held sacred. For Americans his name is impenshably 
joined with that of Washington, under the designation ‘^Father,” which 
no others yet have borne — the one saviour and founder; the other, preserver 
and liberator. Washington’s work was as completely finished as one great 
human life could make it; and had Lincoln been spared to the end M the 
preadency for which he was re-chosen, the capstone to his monuinent would 
surely have been inscribed “Reconciler.” For no man of his times could 
so wisely and powerfully, or would so earnestly have applied himsdf to the 
compassionate task of binding tc^ether the broken ligaments of national 
brotherhood and infuMng through the body politic once more the spWt of 
common harmony and content. Nothing but the clouds of false prejudice 
and rumour could an3rwhere have obscured or prevented the rays of so wann- 
ing and regenerating a personal influence.? 
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RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINCOLN 

The period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Period is usually made to apply, though somewhat indefinitely, to three 
administrations: that of Andrew Johnson and the two terms of Ulysses S 
Grant. It was then that the CTeat economic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wrou^t by the war was partly repaired and the former governments of the 
subdued states were in a measure restored. Nevertheless, it should be clearly 
borne in nund that dmdng the contmuance of the whole war the federal gov- 
ernment was occupied with the question, “What is to be done with the re- 
volted states when the fortunes of war Shall have put their fate in our hands 

During the first part of the war it was generally rmderstood that the 
seceding states would be restored to their former status — ^that it would be a 
process of restoration rather than one of reconstruction. The slavery question, 
however, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among the people, 
which in turn was soon reflected in congress. To restore the old governments 
under their fonner constitutions, however, meant the contmuance of slavery, 
and this, in the li^t of subsequent developments, became impossible. The 
whole question, therefore, soon resolved itself into an attempt to make recon- 
struction dong the lines of the elimination of slavery, square as nearly as 
possible with r^toration. It was an attempt to reconcile two unreconcilable 
theories; the elimination of slavery from the social and constitutional fabric 
of the revolted states meant reconstruction of that fabric, and reconstruction 
was totally incompatible with restoration. People, congress, and preadent 
could not agree as to the means of attaining that object. Out of this mass 
of conflicting councils there gradually evolved, however, a scheme which later 
became known as the Preadential Plan of Reconstruction. This plan was put 
into operation before the close of the war in those states that had been wrested 
from the Confederacy. 

In his first inaugural address President Lincoln made the following agnifi- 
cant statement: “It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully out of the Union ; that resolves and' ordinanees 
to that effect are' legally void; and that acts of violence witlun any state or 
states against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revo- 
lutionary, according to circumstances. I therefore conader that, in view of 
the constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken.” 

This par^aph states succinctly President Lincoln’s view of the status 
of the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the begiiming of his 
administration but as he maintained it to the end of his life. This view 
soon led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the 
senate and Henry Winter Davis and Stevens in the house. 

No sooner, however, had Congress ^ven its official stamp to the president’s 
theory than a radical departure from it made its appearance in that body. 
February 11th, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in +he senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That any vote of secession or other act by which any state 
may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the constitution within 
its territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and wheh 
maintained by force it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all' 
rights under the constitution, while the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfeiture of all those functions and powers essential to the 
continued e^stence of the state as a body politic, so that from that time 
forward the territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress, as 
other territory, and the state being, accorffing to the language of the law, 
fdo de se, ceases to exist.” ^ This was the first attempt to force upon con- 
gress the policy of vce vidis. 

In a s^ch before the house of representatives, January 8th, 1863, Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, placed this view upon the grounds of expediency, 
not upon constitutional grounds. “They will find,” he said, “that they 
cannot execute the constitution in the seceding states ; that it is a total nulhty 
there, and that this war must be carried on upon principles wholly indepen- 
dent of it. They will find that they must treat those states now outside of 
the Union as conquered provinces and settle thran with’new men, and drive 
the present rebels as exiles from this coimtry.” “ 

The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the proclar 
mation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to congress with his annusd 
message,. in which he says: 

“ I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, do proclaim, declare, 
and make known to aU persons who have directly or by implication partici- 
pated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a- 
pardon is hereby granted to them and each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property cases where rights of 
third parties shall have intervened, and upon the ©mdition that every such 
person shall take and subscribe an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oath inviolate, and which oath shall be registered for permanent preser- 
vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit. And I do 
further proclaim, declare, and make known that whenever, in any of the 
states of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Missi^ippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Geor^a, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in sudi state at the pres- 
idential election of the year of our Lord one thousand ei^t hundred and 
sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid and not having ance violated it 


^ CongressionaL Globe, 736, 737. 


^ Congressionai Globe, 24:3. 
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aod being a qualified voter by the election law of the state existing imme- 
diately before the so-call«i act of secession, and excluding all others, ^all re- 
establish a state government which shall be republican, and in no wise con- 
travening said oath, such shall be recogmsed as the true government of the 
state, and the state shall receive th^eunder the benefits of the constitutional 
provision which declares that ‘the United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a repuWican fonn of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and, on application of the legislature, or the exec- 
utive (when the le^ature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.’ 

“Aid, for the same reason, it may be proper to fur&er say that whether 
members sent to confess from any state shall be admitted to seats, consti- 
tutionally rests exduavely with the respective houses, and not to any extent 
vith the executive; . . . and while the mode presented is the best the execu- 
tive can surest, with his present impressions, it must not be understood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable.” ^ 

There were thus, shortly after the banning of the war, two plans of recon- 
struction in the field, the rreadential Plan and the Congressionai Plan. The 
government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at the 
same time sureljr, from one to the other. That is to say, from the doctrine 
“ that a state is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its 
mere motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rights under the constitution of the United States.” How this change of 
attitude towards the seceding states was brou^t about is, in fact, the larger 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 
to consider its constitutional limitations. 

The application of the Presidential Plan to actual conditions brou^t 
forth not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Ckmgress looked 
upon it as a usurpation of its own sacred powers, and many people, to the 
extent that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultrarconstitu- 
tional. The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, 
of pe^nal and party a^andisement — all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone; they came from republican 
sources as well. February 15th, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, 
parted a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the purpose ctf 
which was clearly set forth in its title: “To guarantee to certain states whose 
governments have been usurped or overthrown, a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 2 The bill was intended to give effect to Article IV, section 4, of 
the federal constitution, and rejiresented an attempt to harmonise the con- 
fficting views of the different factions of the republican party with regard to 
t|je status of the seceding states and their relation to the federal government. 

The bill finally passed both house and senate (July 2nd) without modificar 
lion and went to the president for his approval. There it was subjected to a 
pocket veto — congress having adjourned s%ne die before the expiration of 
the ten days allowed the president by the constitution in which to rign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 

On the 8th of July (1^) following, the prerident issued a: proclama- 
tion, in which he stated that the bill had b^n presented to him for his approval 
“1^ than one hour before the s%ne die adjournment” of the session. That, 
while “unprepared by a formal approval” of the bill to be “inflexibly com- 

^ McFhenson’s PokHcal History of the Unnted States d/umng the BMlion, pp. 147, 148. 

* Corurressiond Oldbe, 3,448, July 1st, 1864, and H. B.., 244. 
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mitted to any sizzle plaa for restoration” ; and, while also “unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and governments already adoptai ana installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana” should be “set aside and held for naught, thereby 
repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens” who had set up the same as to 
further effort, or “ to declare constitutional competency in congress to abolish 
slavery in the states” (hoping, at the same time, that a constitutional amendr 
ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might be adopted) — never- 
theless, he was “fuUy satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill, as one very proper for the loyal people of any state ehoosmg to 
adopt it.” Furthermore, that he was at all times prepared to “give the 
executive aid and assistance to any such people, so soon as military resistance 
to the United States” should have been suppressed m any such state, and 
the people thereof diould have “sufficiently returned to their obedience to 
die constitution and the laws of the United States.” That, in such oases, 
military governors would be appointed with “directions to proceed aocoid- 
ing to the bill.” This proclamation was, in effect, serving notice that hh 
would proceed according to his own plan of reconstruction, and would adopt 
that embodied in the dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed 
advisable.^ 

This proclamation created a furor among the adherents of the Congres- 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protest was issued signed by Henry Winter 
Davis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator Wade, who had 

S ted it in the senate. The proclamation was declared to be “ a document 
owm to the laws and constitution of the United States” and a “grave 
executive usurpation.” 

A final attempt to pass the Reconstruction Bill through congress failed on 
the 22d of February, 1864, and the session closed on the 4th of March, thus 
lea%’ing the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction, for the time being, the sole 
possessor of the field. 

Tennessee was the first of the seceding states sufficiently under the control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an attempt at reor- 
ganisation. By the 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the 
state, was occupied by the federal army. Prior to that event (February 
22nd), and, in fact, in'anticipation of it, (Jeneral Grant had issued an order 
annulling the junsffiction of state courts and pladng the adjudication of cases 
in the hands of the authorities duly establidied by the United States govern- 
ment. West Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under- 
standing that it would be restored to a normal government as soon as con- 
ditions warranted it. The preadent then appointed Senator Andrew Jolm- 
son, of Termessee, military governor with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Johnson was a former governor of Tennessee and became Lincoln's successor 
in the presidency. “Tennessee,” said Johnson, “is not out of the Union, 
never has been, and never will be out. The bonds of the constitution and 
the federal power will always prevent that. TWs government is perpetual ; 
prolusion is made for reforming the government and amending the consti- 
tution, and admitting stat^ into the Union; not for letting them out of it. 
The United States sends an agent or a military governor, whichever you please 
to call hhn, to aid you in restoring your government. Whenever you desire, 
in good faith, to restore civil antnority, you can do so, and a proclamation 
for an election will be issued as ^edily as it is practicable to hold one.” 

By 1864 the state executive committee of the republican party deemed 


‘ For test of prodamalaon, «ee Scott, Reamstruatton During the (hvH War, Appendix C. 
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eonditions ripe for summoning a convention of the people. The convention 
met on the 9th of January, 1864, and exceeded its instructions by itself sub- 
mitting to the people “amendments abolishing slavery, and prohibiting the 
legislature from making any law recognising the right of property in man.” 
A full state ticket was nominated by the convention, including W. G. Brown- 
low for governor. The ticket was elected without opposition. The legis- 
lature met at Nashville on the 3rd of April, and two days later ratified the 
IWrteenth Amendment to the constitution. The fact that the election was 
held according to the state law of 1852 is evidence of the intention of the 
federal authorities to restore the ancient government of the state except to the 
extent that it recognised slavery as an institution 
January 20th, 1864, General Steele, the military commander of Arkansas, 
was ordered to hold an election on March 28th, for the election of a gov- 
ernor. The amended constitution was adopted at the polls and a governor 
and state and county officials were elected. When the l^lriature assembled 
two United States senators were diosen. 

A military governor, Geoige F. Shepley, was appointed for Louisiana in 
1862. Little or no progress was made under this organisation. None was 
made, in fact, until the preadent took the matter of reconstruction entirely 
into ms own hands. This marks the change from the old faction of restoring 
the governments in the same condition as they were before the rebellion to 
the open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Throv^h 
General Banks, on January 8th, 1864, an election of state officers was ordered 
by proclamation to take place February 22nd. These oflieers were to con- 
stitute the civil government of the state, imder the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, except so much as relate to slavery. September 5th the new 
constitution emancipating the slaves and prohibiting property in man forever 
was adopted, and the government was organised on me 3rd of October. Five 
congressmen were chosen and members of the legislature, and later two United 
States senators. The senators and repr^ntatives were not admitted. This 
reconstruction of Ijomaana in 1864 was the first instance of the kind under 
the plan set forth in the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The beginning of the year 1865 ushered in many events that were clearly 
incficative of* an early close of the wax. In the mean time, however, the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution, forever abolishing slavery, had 
been accepted by congress in January, though it was not proclaimed by the 
secretary of state until the 18th of December, after havii^ been ratified by 
three-fourths of toe states. On the 4th of March, upon the occasion of his 
second inauguration, Lmcoln spoke the following truly great words: “With 
n^ice toward none; with charily for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we axe in, to bind 
up toe nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne toe battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan — ^to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and_ lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” ^ But Lincoln’s 
last pubhc address was delivered on the evening of toe 11th of April before 
a great multitude of people gathered about the White House, to convey their 
congratulations to the president and to signify their joy at the sure prospect of 
peace._ It was his last public utterance, likewise, upon the subject of recon- 
struction and toe criticisms levelled at his policy towards it as practically 
illustrated in Louisiana. _ It sums up very aptly his theory of reconstruction 
as modified by the experience of his first term in the presidential office: 

* A. lAmstkn, CmjHete Works, Vol, II, pp, Ofifi, 657, 
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“ We all a^ree that the seceded states, so called, are out of iheir proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the government, 
civil and milit^, in regard to those states is to again them mto the jiroper 
practical relation. I believe that it is not only possible, but, in fact, easier, to 
do this without decidicg or even considering whether these states have ever 
been out of the Union, than with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it 
would be utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. Let us all 
join in doing the acts necessarjr to restoring the proper practical relations be^ 
tween these states and the Union, and each forever after innocently indul^ 
his own opinion whether in doing the acts he brought the states from without 
into the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they never having been 
out of it.” ^ 

No words could express greater commonnsense than is found in this informal 
address. The question as to whether the states had ever been “out of the 
Union,” he considered as academic ; as bad when taken as the “basis of a 
controversy,” as “good for nothing at all”; as merely a “pernicious abstrac- 
tion” ; as practically an immaterial question, that could have no other effect 
“ than the mischievous one of dividing our friends.” He frankly ackno'sd- 
edged that if his plan of reconstruction, then in practical operation in Loui^ 
ana, failed, he would withdraw it and try another plan. 

Three days later — on the evening of the 14th — Lincoln was assasanated. 
“The expectation that the nation would have the same calm, spacious, 
and unselfish judgment which had held the helm of affairs so wisely and 
firmly amid the tempests of a four-years’ war, through the yet more dif- 
ficult task of reconstruction, was at once and remedilessly disappointed. It 
had now to traverse an unexplored sea, with its unknown currents, with- 
out chart to point out rocks and shallows, and in ignorance, of course, of 
what new storms might rise,”^ “With the ship barely over the bar,” said 
the London Spectator, “ the pilot falls dead upon the deck, and it must be well, 
but the sailors may be pardfoned if for the moment they reel as if the harbour 
would never be attained.” 

We can say with considerable degree of assurance that, had Lincoln lived, 
he would easUy have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have readily defeated the faction that had arisen against him under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already triumphed over the protest of Wade 
and Davis. “He was master of the dtuation, and had he been left to com- 
mand it, there is every reason to believe that the faction which disturbed 
him a few days before his death would have been crushed.” * The assasmn’s 
pistol had deprived the Southerners of their kindest and most powerful fnend. 


EECONSTRUCnON DUBING THE ADMINISTRATIOir OF JOHNSON 

On the day after the assassination of President Lincoln — at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th — ^Andrew Johnson took the oath of office. In 
answer to the question as to what policy would be pursued, he replied that 
it must be left for development as the administration progressed, and that 
his own past course in connection with the rebellion would have to be r^arded 
as a guarantee for the future. “I know it is easy, gentlemen,” he said to a 
delegation from New Hampshire, “for anyone who is so disposed to acquire 

1 A Lincoln, Complete Worke, Vol. IIjPp 67^75. 

2 Henry Wilson, Eiee and FaU of the Mave Power in America, Vol. HI, p 589. 

^ Pollara, Tl^ Lost Cause Regained, p. 65. 
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a .reputation for clemency and mercy. But the public good imperatively 
requires a just discrimination m the exercise of these qualities. The Amencan 
people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a crime. It 
must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It must not 
be excused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be overlooked and forgiven.” 

Many were disposed to regard his advancement to the presidency at that 
particular juncture as but another evidence of providential favour, if not of 
divine interposition, by which the nation was to be saved from what many 
feared might prove Air' Lincoln’s ill-timed leniency and misplaced confidence.^ 
Johnson now found himself face to face with the great problem of reconstruc- 
tion. His view of this momentous question seems to have been substantially 
much like that of Lincoln, but there was a wide difference between the char- 
acters of the two men. Johnson had not a “ touch of Lincoln’s genius for 
understanding and persuading men,” and was at the same time sadly lacking 
in tact and discretion. “Of equally humble ori^n,” says Woodrow Wilson, 
“he had nsen, by virtue of a certain pugnacious force and initiative of char- 
acter, to high posts of public trust; but hie powers had never been schooled 
or refined as Lincoln’s had been — ^they always retained their native roi^h- 
ness; he was rash, headstrong, aggressive to the last. The party which had 
elected him, too, was already mclined to suspect him. Although a Union 
man, he had been a democrat. He had been senator from Tennessee when 
that state seceded, but had treated her act of secession with contempt, 
ignoring it, and remaining at his post in the senate. He sympathised with 
Southern men, however, in almost everything except their hostility to the 
Union; held strict views of state rights witli an ardour and stubbornness 
characteristic of him; and was sure to yield nothing for the sake of accom- 
modation. He could not be ri^t without so exasperating his opponents by 
his manner of being right as to put liimself practically in the wrong.” 2 
He declined to seek the advice of congress in the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion, and subjected himself, in a large measure, to the counsel and influence 
of his cabmet. This was particularly significant inasmuch as he had made 
no changes in this body since Lincoln’s death. Probably Mr. William H, 
Seward, the secretary of state, exerted more influence over the president 
. than any other member of the cabinet. Mr. Blaine holds, that by his argu- 
ments and by his eloquence Mr. Seward “completely captivated the president. 
He effectually persuaded him that a policy of ai^er and hate and vengeance 
could lead only to evil results,” and that the president was gradually influ- 
enced by Mr. Seward’s arguments, though their whole tenor was against ids 
strongest predilections and against his pronounced and public committals to a 
policy directly the reverse of that to which he was now, almost imperceptibly 
to himself, yielding assent. ^ “ The man who had in April avowed himself 
in favour of 'the halter for intelligent, influential traitors,’ who passionately 
declared during the interval between the fall of Richmond and the death 
of Mr. Lincoln that ‘ traitors should be arrested, tried, convicted, and hanged,’ 
was now about to proclaim a policy of reconstruction without attempting 
the indictment of even one traitor, or issuing a warrant for the arrest of a 
single participant in the rebellion aside from those suspected of personal 
crime in connection with the noted conspiracy of assasEanation,” * 

On the 29th of May two decisive steps were taken in the work of recon- 
struction, Both steps proceeded on the theory that dvery act needful for 

\ of Oie Slave Power in Amenca, Vol. HI, pp. 693, 694. 

* Wilson, Ihvunon and Reumon,m. 257, 268. 

J G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, Vol. II, pp. 67, 68. 
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the rehabilitation of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execa- 
tive. The first step taken was the issuance of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Pardon to “ all persons who have, directly or indirectly, participated in 
the existing rebellion,” Thirteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
from the benefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the first six were nearly 
identical with those excepted in President Lincoln's proclamation of December 
8th, 1863 1 

By the middle of July, three months after the assassination of Lincoln, 
the whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamations ap- 
pointed governors also for all the states but four. For the reconstruction cl 
Virginia, Louisiana, Aikansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were made 
The “ Pierjpont government,” with headcjuarters at Alexandria, fsras recognised 
as the le^timate government of Virginia. A course very similar to that 
adopted in Virginia was followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

The voters in those states who were (Qualified under the proclamation tc 
do so at once hold constitutional conventions and created governments miaje 
or less squaring with Johnson’s idea of a republican form of government 
within the meaning of the constitution. This was done in every state, except 
Texas, by the autumn of 1865, and senators and representatives were elected 
ready to apply for admission to congress as soon as that body Should assemble. 
When confess assembled, however, on the 4th of December, ,it was in no 
mood to consider favourably these new state governments. The unfavourable 
attitude was, in a measure, due to certain laws passed by those governments 
which seemed to have in view the direct puipose of keeping the negroes in 
“involuntary servitude.” The South looked with apprehension upon the 
liberty accorded a “labouring, landless, homeless class.” Consequently, a 
number of the “ reconstructed” governments — especially Missisappi and South 
Carolina — ^had passed statutes restraining the freedmen in matters relating 
to employment, labour contracts, and vagrancy. To the Southern legislatures 
these restraints were considered reasonable enough, but to congress they 
were looked upon as evidences of bad faith. These circumstances made con- 
gress the more willing to listen to those who advocated a more radical policy 
of reconstnietion, having as their professed object the complete submission 
of the Southern states to the will of the federal government. According to 
the views of those who advocated this radical policy, resistance to the laws 
and constitution of the United States had resulted in the suspension of all 
federal law in so far as the rebellious states were concerned. * Furthermore, 
that law did not revive in those states until congress declared it in force 
after the conditions incident to its revival had been complied with satisfac- 
torily. In brief, congress would rehabilitate the states when and in the 
manner it pleased. 

The practical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of “ Thorou^.” Congress assembled in December 
with more than a two-thirds majority in both houses. The temper of congress 
was shown immediately upon organismg. The names of all me states that 
had seceded were omitted from the roll-call. 

On the 30th of April a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso- 
lution embodying a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It was 
designed to protect the rights of the negroes of the South, and fix the basis of 
representation in congress This resolution was concurred in by the two 
houses of congress, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the proper man* 


^ For text, see McPherson's History of the Reconstruction, pp. 9, 10 
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■ber of states became the Fourteenth Amendment. It made “all persons 
bom or naturalised in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of,” citizens both of the United States and of the several states of thdr resi- 
dence. It provided for a reduction of the congressional representation of 
any state that should deny the franchise to male citizens of voting age. It 
likewise excluded from federal office those who had served the Confederacy 
until congress should pardon them, and likewise invalidated all debts or 
obligations “incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any dave.” President 
Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent a message to congress 
on the 22nd of June expressing his disapproval of it. 

But this was not the first clash between the president and congress. On 
February 6th, 1866, congress passed a bill establishing a second Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1866, having rnnited the existence of 
die “bureau” to one year. The first act had given the bureau rather wide 
authority to assist the liberated slaves in findmg means of subsistence and 
in helping them to secure their new privileges and immunities. The second 
lull increased these powers greatly and made it a penal offence, triable and 
punishable by federsil military tribunals, to attempt to interfere with in any 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. The president vetoed 
this bill, February 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutional guar- 
antees in that no ^rson by our organic code should be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and that taxation should never be 
imj^sed without representation. February 21st, the bill was again put upon 
its passage, but faned to become a law— not having secured the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the senate. There were still some republicans in congress 
who did not see fit to break with the preadent, at least openly. The third 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much milder document, as it 
did not make violations of the proposed law a criminal offence. Neverthe- 
less, July 16th the president vetoed the bill, and congress promptly repassed it 
the very same day the veto message was received. 

In March, 1866, congress had sent to the president for his approval a bill 
“to protect all persons m the United States in their civil rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication.” This was the first Civil Rights Bill. The 
president vetoed it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April congress 
passed it over his veto. The president’s veto was accompanied by an elab- 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both unwi'ie and in excess 
of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the breaking- 
point between the president and congress. The president accepted the issue, 
and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction without his 
assistance. 

The president might yet have carried with him a considerable following 
had he showed the sligntest tact and good judgment. EBs friends, both 
republicans and democrats, called a convention, at which they made a demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. But Johnson 
took this diow of support as a warrant for matog violent speeches against 
congress and acting in a most intemperate manner generally. The fail election 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for congress. The republican majority 
in the ne^ house would be as large as in the present one. Congress came 
together in December determined to curb the president and to formulate 
means by which the recalcitrant Southern states, that had rejected the Four- 
teenth Amendnaent, could be made to accept it. Besides the ten Southern 
states included in the rebdlion, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland had voted 
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against the amendm^t. Tennessee was the only geographically Southern 
state that voted for it. Meanwhile, however, President Johnson, although 
thus obstructed in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Southern 
states, had continu^ issuing proclamations. On the ^d of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the state of war ended, and civil authority 
existing throughout the United States. Later, he issued an amnesty proc- 
lamation, modifymg that of May 29th, 1865, wherdn '‘thirteen extensive 
classes of persons were altogether excepted and excluded from the benefits 
thereof,” so that/ “the full and beneficent pardon conceded” in that procla- 
mation “shoifid be opened and frirther extended.” 

But aH this was to go for naught before the high-handed congresaonal pro- 
gramme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
congress. Congress then proceeded to carry out its policy of “thorough” 
with re^d to reconstruction. The Tenure of Office Act was passed over 
the president’s veto, March 2nd, 1867 — thus making the executive power of 
appointment to and removal from office subject to the approval of the 
senate. Then, by a rider to the Appropriation Bill, General Grant, already in 
command of the whole military force of the government, was made practi- 
cally independent of the president, Johnson was compelled to approve this 
obnomous rider in order to save the General Appropriation Bill. Congress also 
established universal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the president’s 
veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the territories, January 10th, 1867. The 
latter bill became a law by reason of the failure of the president to sign, or 
return it with his objections, within ten days after presentation to liim. 
Nebraska was admitted to the Union, March 1st, 1867 — ^Nevada having been 
added to the list of states October 31st, 1864, The bill admitting Nebraska 
was passed over the president’s veto. 

All this legislation, however, was little more than paving the way for 
the great Reconstniction Act of March 2nd, 1867, which was repassed the 
same day the president’s veto message was received. This remar^ble piece 
of legislation was entitled “An act to provide for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel states.” Tennessee had already been admitted to repre- 
sentation and was excluded from the provision of the act. The Southern states 
were to be grouped into five military districts. It was made the duty of the 
president to “ assign to the command of each of said districts an officer of the 
army, not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a sufficient mil- 
itary force to enable such officer to enforce his authority.” These officers 
wore given full civil and criminal jurisdiction; and all interference under 
colour of state authonty with the exercise of military authority under 
the act was to be null and void. The provisions were made, however, that 
no cruel or unusual punishment was to be inflicted and no sentence of death 
was to be carried into effect without the approval of the president. Section 
6 of the act outlined the process of reconstruction. This process was out- 
lined in stiU greater detail by a Supplemental Reconstruction Act, passed 
March 23rd, 1867. The military commanders were given the power to enroll 
in each state, upon oath, all the male citizens of one year’s retidence who 
were not disqualified to vote by reason of felony or excluded under the terms 
of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. Then they were to hold a general 
election in each state for the purpose of selecting delegates to a state conven- 
tion. These conventions were then to frame constitutions extending the 
franchise to all classes of citizens who had been permitted to vote for 
delegates— without restriction as to “race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude.” These constitutions were to conform with the constitution of 
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the United States every respect,” and were to be submitted to the same 
body of electors for ratification. ^ If congress passed favourably upon the 
constitution of a state thus^ submitted, then that state would be admitted to 
representation so soon as its new legislature should ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. ^ After these provisions of the act had been complied with, mili- 
tary jurisdiction over that state was to cease. It was furthermore provided, 
that “ until the people of said rebel states shall be by law admitted to repre- 
sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil governments which 
may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States at any time to abolish, 
modify, control, or supersede the same.”, Such was this extraordinary act. 
This act erected in each of the ten states a vice-royal rule outside of the 
constitution. ^ President Johnson summed up his objection to the bill in a 
^ntence of his veto message: “I submit to confess whether this measure 
IS not, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with- 
out authority, in palpable conflict with the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution, and utterly destructive to those great principles of liberty and 
humanity for which our ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic have shed 
so much blood and expended so much treasure.” ^ 

, jSu<^ was the policy of thorough’ to which congress had made up its 
mind. Its practical operation was of course revolutionary in its effects upon 
the Southern governments. The most influential white men were excluded 
from voting for the delegates who wore to compose the constitutional conven- 
tions, while the negroes were all admitted to enrolment. Unscrupulous adven- 
turers appeared to act as the loaders of the inexperienced blacks in taking 
possession, first of the conventions, and afterwards of the state governments; 
and in the states where the negroes were most numerous, or their leaders 
most shrewd and unprincipled, an extraordinary carnival of public crime set 
in under the forms of law. Negro majorities gained complete control of the 
state governments, or, rather, negroes constituted the legislative majorities 
and submitted to the unrestrained authority of small and masterful groups of 
white men whom the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Taxes 
were multiplied, whose proceeds went for the most part into the pockets of 
r ^ their confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses 

of debt were piled up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of 
the money borrowed reached the same destination. In several of the states 
it IS troe that, after the conventions had acted, the white vote was strong 
control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com- 
pleted,^ reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these 
states m several cases that the process of reconstruction was longest delayed, 
just because the white voters could resist the more obnoxious measures of 
the conventions ; and in the mean time there was military rule.” ^ 

On the 22nd of June, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of Arkansas. 
Ihe president vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congress passed it 
oyer ms veto on the 22nd. Three days later a similar act was passed admit- 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, This bill was vetoed by the president on the 26th, and passed 
over his veto by congress on the same day 

January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the Union; on the 3rd of 
Februaiy, Mississippi • Texas, March 30th. 

Virginia was required to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 


^Por text, see MePherson^s History of Reconstrwtwnj pp. 16(3-172. 
® WUson, Dimmn and Reunion, pp. 268, 269. 
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ccpstitution, as well as the Fourteenth Amendment, before she could be ad- 
mitted to the Union. The same requirement was made of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas. A sufficient number of ratifications had already been 
obtained for the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had been finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was likewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
was finally declared in force March k)th, 1870. Congress had proposed it 
February 26th, 1869. It declared that the right of citizens of the Uifited 
States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude, and 
that confess should have power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

In the mean time the breach between congress and the president grew 
wider and wider. The congressional policy of “thorough” was met at every 
point by the presidential power of veto. Not content, however, with exerr 
cising his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of his way to show in eveiy 
way possible his bitter contempt for congress and its policy of reconstrucfioa. 
The Tenure of Office Act of March 2nd, 1S67, had sought to deprive the presi- 
dent of the power of removing even cabinet officers without the approval of 
the senate. 

This was the law that in the end furnished the issue that brought the quar- 
rel between congress and the president to its finalit 3 r. August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the resignation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre- 
tary of war, in the following words: “Public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain me to say that your resignation as secretary of war will be 
accepted.” Secretary Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
the same day in the following words: “In reply,” he said, “I have the honour 
to say that public considerations of a high character, whioi alone have induced 
me to continue at the head of this department, constrain me not to resign 
the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of congress.” The 
prcsidoiit then suspended him from office, August 12th, as the terms of the 
act permitted him to do, and empowered General Ulysses S. Grant to act as 
secretary of war ad interim. Stanton “submitted under protest, to superior 
force,” but denied the president’s light to suspend him without the advice 
and consent of the senate. When congress reassembled, the senate, on Janu- 
aiy 13th, 1868, refused to sanction the removal. The president thereupon, 
in defiance of the Tenure of Office Act (which he considered a “palpable 
invasion of his constitutional privileges”), determined to remove Stanton 
This he did on February 21st, 1868, and announced the fact to the senate 
in a communication to tliat body on the same date. General Lorenzo 
Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at the same time designated 
secretary of war ad interim. But Stoton refused to quit his office and 
made a direct appeal to the house for protection. The house then deter- 
mined to impeach the president of high crimes and misdemeanours in office. 

As early as November 26th, 1867, Mr. Boutwell, from the committee on 
the judiciary, had submitted a report to the house recommending the impeach- 
ment of the president, but the resolution had not prevailed by a large majority. 
On January 27th, 1868, a committee, called the committee on reconstruction, 
was appointed to inquire into the state of affairs. This committee, on Feb- 
ruary 24th, submitted a report recommending the impeachment of the presi- 
dent, and it was adopted by a vote of 128 to 47. A committee of two was 
appointed to notify the senate, and another committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment. The trial was begim in the 
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senate on the 5th of March, and later eleven articles of impeachment were 
presented to the senate sitting as a court. Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase 
presided at the trial, and after having had the oath administered to him by 
Associate Justice Ndson, in turn administered it to the various senators. 
On the 6th of March an order was adopted directing Johnson to file an answer 
to the articles, returnable on the 13th instant. The president’s counsel asked 
for forty days in which to prepare an answer, but this request was denied, 
and the senate decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the beginning 
of the trial. 

On May 16th the first vote of the court was taJcen on the eleventh article, 
with the result of thirty-five for " guilty” and nineteen “ not emlty.” Ten days 
later, May 26th, a vote was taken upon the second and third articles, with 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried that 
the court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the 
chief justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson’s escape was very 
narrow; a two-thirds majority was required to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican senators had declmed to vote with their party. 
Stanton resigned Ids position of secretary of war on the same day of the 
adjournment of the court. 

In the presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either party. The republican nominating convention, moot- 
ing at Chicago, just four days after the failure of the impeachment proceed- 
ings, nominated General Grant for the presidency. The democrats noramatcd 
Horatio Se 3 nnour of New York, The reconstruction issue was squarely met. 
Three Southern states did not take part in the election, not having been re- 
constructed, and most of the rest were in possession of n^o majorities. 'Two 
hundred and fourteen electoral votes were cast for Grant and eighty for 
Seymour. The a^egate popular majority of the republicans, however, was 
but a little more than 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,000,000. 

Mardh 4th, 1869, Johnson’s tempcstuotis adndidstration came to, a dose. 
It was “crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and ‘the 
judicious historian alike.” ^ One event of considerable importance had marked 
the foreign relations of the government. On October 31st, 1861, a joint 
convention had been signed at London between England, France, and Spain. 
The object of this agreement was to send an exjiemtion against Mexico, “ to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient protection for the per- 
sons and properties of their (the allied sovereigns’) subjects, as well as a fd- 
filment of the obligations contracted towards tiieir majesties by the rmublic 
of Mexico,” It was not long, however, before the desigos of the French 
became apparent to the other allies and to the world. The emperor of the 
French “walked his own wild road, whither that led him,” and established a 
sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. 'The arch- 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting in strength 
of purpose. 

The United States government protested against these high-handed doings 
of tite French from the very first. But the emperor Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would have the ^uth- 
em Confederacy as a friend and ally in his vast schemes, ignored these pro- 
teste. After tlie tide turned, however, and the rebellion was at an end, the 
United States government demanded of Louis Napoleon the withdrawal of 


‘ Wilson, Dimbm md Bemion, p. 272. 
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his troops from Mexico. A significant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and the French were compelled to withdraw 
(March, 1867). Maximilian remained and endeavoured to raise an army of 
his own to defend himself against the growing strength of the Mexicans under 
Juarez. But the latter conquered at last, and Maximilian was tried by court- 
martial, condemned, and shot, June 19th, 1867. The French Empire never 
recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and the Monroe doctrine 
was triumphantly assei’ted and maintained. 

Another event of importance of an international character was the Fenian 
invasion of Canada. On the night of May 31st, 1866, about nine hundred men, 
under Colonel O’Neil, crossed from Buffalo to Fort Erie. Their object was 
the destruction of the Welland Canal. After.a series of rather unimportant 
ffligagements with varying success, they were driven back by Canadian 
r^ular and volunteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed' at reaching 
the capital at Ottawa, and a band of marauders crossed the border from 
Vermont, but botli were easily driven back. The invasions continued spas- 
modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the like result. The Fenian 
troubles, being, as they were, attacks by the Irish-Americans- upon Brit- 
ish sovereignty, roused strong feeling in Canada against the American 
authorities. 

In March, 1867, definite negotiations between the United States and 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After negotiations covering about two months, a treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the United States for a consideration of $7,200,- 
000 in gold. The usual proclamation was made by the president of the United 
States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfer was made on the 18th of October 
following 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OP GRANT 

During the two administrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of economic and intellectual life were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy result was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complete its policy of reconstruction. President Grant communicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30th of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress enacted laws having m view making effective the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. These laws were popularly known as the “Force 
bills.” Conspiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthermore, the acts provided that inability, neglect, 
or refusal by any state to suppress such conspiracy, to protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to call upon the president for aid, should be “ deemed a denial 
by such state of the equal protection of the laws” under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Such conspiracies^ if not suppressed by the authorities, were 
likewise declared “rebellion against the government of the United States.” 
The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus in any district. In the spring of 1872 — conditions in the South having 
veiy materially improved — congress permitted some of the harsher portions of 
the act of 1871 to lapse. This was followed up. May 22nd of the same year, 
by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had served the Confederacy after 
having served the United States in a judicial, military, or .naval capacity, or 
in the higher grades of admuustration and political freedom, were excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 
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The Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditions 
existing in the Southern states after the ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments Reconstruction had resulted in a condition of affairs 
in which the most prominent whites were disfranchised and deprived of the 
right to hold public offices. Their slaves were enfranetoed and unfriendly, 
and sometimes dishonest strangers from the North filled their judicial and 
other offices. Some of these offices were ffiled by ignorant negroes. The 
Southern states resisted this state of affairs, and resistance took the form of 
oi^anised intunidation and terrorism. “It made an objective point of the 
agents of the Preedmen’s Bureau, ministers of the gospel, and school teachers 
adventurers from tho North, or men who had in quest of fortune im- 
mi^ated into these states. All of these classes were regarded as public or 
private enemies. They were designated by the opprobrious title of ' carpet- 
{ja^ers.' The Wstory of these outrages fills many volumes of reports made 
by joint and separate connnittees of the two houses of congress. Very soon 
after the dose of the Civil War, almost as soon as the Reconstruction acts 
were begun to be put in operation, secret societies were organised in various 
states of the South.” ^ The object of the^ societies was to prevent the 
exercise of political rights by the negroes They assumed various kntastic 
names, such as the Brotherhood, tho Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, the 
Knights of the White Camellia. But aU of these were finally merged into the 
Ku~Klux Klan 

This formidable organisation was said to have originated in 1806 with 
the object at first of only scaring the superstitious blacks. From this, how- 
ever, it soon went to using its power in the most cruel manner for the 
furtherance of political ends — ^to crush out republicanism in the Southern 
states, to prevent the negroes exercising their political rights, and to exdude 
from all pditieal offices those who depended mainly; upon negro votes for 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Klan in Tennessee was esti- 
mated at forty thousand, and it was supposed to be still stronger in other 
states. Virginia was fairly well exempt from Ku-Klux outrages, while North 
Carolina ana Tennessee presented numerous eases. “The members were 
sworn to secrecy, under penalty of death for breach of fidelity. Their ordi- 
nary mode of o^ration — as gathered from the mass of evidence — was to 
patrol the copitry at night. They went' well armed and mounted. They 
wore long white gowns. They masked their faces. Their appearance terri- 
fied the timid and superstitious negroes who happened to see them as they 
rode past, and who then regarded them as ghostly riders. But most fre- 
quently they surrounded ^d broke into the cabins of the negroes; fright- 
ened and maltreated tho inmates; warned them of future vengeance; and 
probably craied off some obnoxious negro, or carpet-bagger, whoso fate it 
was to be riddled with murderous bullets, hung to the limb of a tree, or mer- 
cilestiy whipped and tortured, for some offence, real or imaginary, but gener- 
ally because he was active in pohtics or in n^ro schools or churches.” * 
Seiiator Scott, in a speech in the senate, based upon personal investigation, 
gave a summary of the extent of the Ku-Klux outrages. In ninety-nine coun- 
ties in different states he found five hundred and twenty-six homicides and 
two thoiwand and n-ine cases of whipping. Furthermore, it was stated by the 
congressional committee that inveatigated t^ subject, that in Louisiana 
alone in the year 1868 there wore more than one thousand murders, and most 
of thorn were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux In October, 1871, 

* S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal LeguMiorij p. 463. 

* S S Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislahon, p. 456, 
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the president suspended the privilege of habeas corpus in South Carolina in 
nine counties, so flagrantly prevalent were tiie Ku-Klux outrages. 

The Force Act, howeyer, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the Unitea States, moreover, showed a decided tendency 
towards a conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. In the case of Texas versus White, it held that the states maintained 
their statehood mtact, though at the same time it sustained congress even 
in its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the court was called ujjoe 
to mterpret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
in the celebrated Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states were held to be unimpaired, and 
the control of the state over the general privileges of its citizens was declared 
intact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 

- In fact, a general reaction from extreme partisanship and a violent recoon 
struction policy was noticeable throughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously near the suspension of state government in the South, ahd 
there was a growing disposition in the North, even among republicans, to 
regard the treatment far more dangerous than the disease. As the first 
term of Grant’s admimstration drew to a close, the political parties again 
made the Concessional Plan of Reconstruction the chief issue of the cam- 
paign. The president was m accord with this plan of reconstruction and 
was consequently subjected to much criticism. Nevertheless, he ■was renom- 
inated by the reiyiblicans for the presidency, with Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, as the vice-presidential nominee. The “hberal republicans” bolted 
the regular party and nominated for the pretidency Horace Greeley, editor of 
the New York Tribune. They adopted a platform declaring local self-govern- 
ment a better safomiard for the rights of all citizens than centralised power. 
Univers^ amnesty for the Southerners was favoured. The democrats accepted 
the nominees of the liberal party and endorsed the platform. The movement 
was smported by many other prominent repubheans besides Greeley, among 
them dharles Sumner, Stanley Matthews, Carl Schurz, and David A, WeUs. 
"As the campaign went on, the Greeley movement developed remarkable 
strength and remarkable weakness. Speaking for years through the New 
York Tribune, Mr. Greeley had now, in a remarkable degree, the respect 
and even the affection of the country. His offer to give bail for Jefferson 
Davis in his imprisonment, and his staunch advocacy of mercy to aH who 
had engaged in rebellion as soon as they had grounded arms, made him hosts 
of friends even in the South He took the stump himself, making the tour 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and crowds of republicans came to see 
and hear their former champion. But the democrats could not heartily 
unite in the support of such a lifelong and bitter opponent of their party. 
Some supported a ihird ticket, while many others did not vote at all. Ii&. 
Greeley, too, an ardent protectionist, was not popular •with the influential 
free-trade element among the liberals themselves.”^ The campaign was one 
of ■wild excitement and bitter denunciations. Mr. Greeley was overwhelmingly 
beaten. The democrats carried but six states, and those were all in the 
South. Within a month after the dection Mr. Greeley died, at the age of 
sixty-one, broken do^wn by “over-exertion, family bereavement, and dis- 
appointed ambition.” 

The Congressional Plan of Reconstruction was thus once more emphatr 
ically sustained at the polls. Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 

»E. B. AadrewB, H^tory of the United States, Vol. 11, pp. 205, 206. 
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during Grant’s second term in those Southern states in tvhich the negroes 
were most numerous or most thoroughly organised under white leaders. 
Both of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent in the wrong. 
In a number of these states the electoral machinery was in the hands of 
negro managers who had the support of the federal officers authorised by 
congr^ for the protection of the negroes in their political nghts. These 
supervisors, marshals, and deputy-marshals were not slow, of course, to take 
advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the negroes from 
voting. Where persuasion and bribery would not bring about the desired 
end, intimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. The turmoil 
finally reached a climax in Louisiana. Since 1872 the whites in that state 
had been chafing under the republican rule of Governor Kellogg, who was 
accused of ruinous extravagance m the use of the state’s credit. In the autumn 
of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisiana certified to democratic and repub- 
Hean majorities in the choice of state ofiicers and presidential electors. Both 
of these boards were irregularly constituted, but both claimed to be the legal 
board. As a result, rival governments were erected and it took congressional 
interference to effect a compromise. The republican governor was kept in 
office throu^ the support of the federal troops, but his opponents were ^ven 
control of the house of representatives of the state legislature.' 

“ In August, 1874, a disturbance occurred which ended in the deliberate 
shooting of six r(mublican officials. President Grant prepared to send mili- 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Thereupon Penn, the defeated candi- 
date for lieutenantgovernor in 1872, issued an address to the people, claiming 
to be the lawful executive of Louisiana, and calling upon the state militia 
to arm and drive ‘the usurpers from power.’ Barricades were thrown up 
in the streets of New Orleans, and on September 14th a severe fight took 
place between the insurgents and the state forces, in which a dozen were 
killed on each side. On the next day the state-house was surrendered to the 
militia, ten thousand of whom had responded to Penn’s call. Governor Kel- 
lo^ took refuge in the custom-house. Penn was formally inducted in office. 
United States troops were hurried to the scene. Agreeably to their profes- 
sions of loyalty towards the federal government, the insurgents surrendered 
the state property to the United States authorities without resistance, but 
under protest. 

“ A sullen acquiescence in the Kellogg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral difficulties occurred in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. The republican officials asked the president to send federal troops, but 
none were sent. 

“ General Grant declared that, while he fdt bound to intervene, he found it 
an ‘exceedingly unpalatable’ duty; and when calls for troops came later from 
other statesj he replied, with evident impatience, that the whole public was 
‘tired out with these annual autumnal outbreaks in the South,’ and that the 
great majority were ‘ready now to condemn any interference on the part of 
tile government.’ He had never shown any vindictive feeling towards the 
South, and there can be no doubt that in directing federal teoops to interfere 
to out the puzzling knots of Southern election snarls, he acted with the same 
simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his soldier pre- 
decessors, Jackson and Taylor." ^ 

. The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant’s terms 


’ Woodrow Wilson, Ihvmon and Reunion, pp, 276, 277. 
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of office was the Treaty of Washington, concluded with Great Britain May 
8th, 1871. This treaty made provisions for the settlement of the followins 
important questions* the northwestern boundary — a portion of which had 
been too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847 ; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute ; and the Alaiharm Claims. 

The question of the northwestern boundary was referred to the decision 
of the German emperor, William I. The treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whether the boundary line through the channel between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of San Juan, with 
its group, in the United States or in Canada The emperor decided in 1872 
in favour of the contention of the United States 

The fisheries dispute had its origin at the very begmning of the nation. It 
has continued to be a source of mtemational trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 seemed only to confuse matters more than before. 
The Canadians were TOrmitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel ; free trade in fish-oil and in all salt-water firii was granted ; 
and, in recognition of the fact that mere reciprocity was supposed to give 
the United States a decided advantage, that nation was required to pay 
Canada $5,600,000. This agreement was so thorou^ly unsatisfactory mat 
the United States took the earliest possible opportunity (July 1st, 1883) to 
abrogate it. 

As early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Britain for the damages sustained to shipping from the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Al^ama had proven most destruc- 
tive. Attempts were made to settle the claims m 1865, but without success. 

On the 26th of January, 1871, the British government proposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at WasWngton, for the settle- 
ment of questions connected with the Canadian fisheries. 

On May 8th the commission completed a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. The British government expressed its regcet 
for “the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the AMtama and omer 
vessels from British ports,and for the depredations committed by those vessels.” 
It furthermore agreed that the Alabama Claims should be referred to a tribunal 
of arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators, to meet at Geneva, fit the 
earliest convenient day, when all questions considered by the tribunalj includ- 
ing the final award, should be decided by a majority of all the arbitrators. 

The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 15th of December, 
1871. 

The American claim for damages was based on losses-inflicted by four- 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did not allow the full claim. 
The tribunal found that the British government had “failed to use due dili- 
gence in the performance of its neutral obligation” with respect to the cruisers 
Alobama and Florida, and the several tenders of those vessels; and also witii 
respect to the Shenandoah after her departure from Melbourne, February 
18th, 1865j but not before that date. In fact, with regard to the Akbama, 
the culpability of the British government was so evident that even the Eng- 
lish arbiter. Sir Alexander Cockbum, voted in favour of the American claim. 

The tribunal, by a majority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sum of $15,500,000 in gold as indemnity. Of this sum about 
$2,000,000 represented interest at six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockbum, 
the British arbiter, was the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negative.^ 

* See in. detail, 0. Cushing, The Trtoity of WaaMngton. 
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' A n),ov€3?i6J^t was made in the right direction when, after Grant had 
called attention to the need of reform, the first Civil Service Reform Act 
was passed by congress, March 3rd, 1871. The president appointed a com- 
ipission, and congress appropriated $25,000 to defray its expenses. A like 
sum was voted next yeai’, but after that nothing was granted until June, 
1882, when $16,000 was grudgingly appropriated. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a beginning, and its provisions formed the basis of subsequent legis- 
lation, and afforded encouragement for further ^orts to those who- had the 
reform of the civil service at heart. 

The civil service was not the only branch of the government that needed 
reforming; congress itself was soreljr in need of a reform movement. By 
1869, both the Centxal Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been completed 
across the contineifi; with the aid of enormous government grants. The 
interests of the Union Pacific, financial as woH as constitutional, had been 
assumed by a corporation chartered by the legislature of Pennsylvania. This 
corporation became known as the Credit Mobiher. On the meeting of congress 
in December, 1872^ the speaker of the house called attention to the chafes 
noade in the precedh^ campaign that the vice-president, Mr. Colfax, the vice- 
president elect, Mr Henry Wilson, the secretary of the treasury, several 
senators, the speaker of the house, and a large number of representatives, had 
been bribed during the years 1867 and 1868 by presents of stock m a corpora- 
tion known as the Cr4dit Mobilier, to vote and act for the benefit of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. On the motion of the speaker, an in/estigating 
committee was appointed. 

This committee reported, February 18th, 1873, and recommended the 
expulsion of Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, for “selling to members of congress 
shares of the stock of the Credit Mobilier below their real value, with intent 
thereby to influence tiie votes of such members." Likewise the expulsion 
of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The house modified 
the proposed expulsion into an “absolute condemnation” of the conduct of 
both members. Other members of congress were exonerated on the ground 
that they had no' knowledge of the illegitimate purposes of the transaction. 
Still other members escaped because of the absence of conclusive proof of 
their guilt. Nor did this congress abate the public’s suspicion of its guilt 
by passing the “Salary Grab” Bill This bill increased the salaries of repre- 
sentatives and senators, and retroactively included the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the existing congress. It was repealed at the next session. 

In 1875 the “whiskey ling” was brought to light. This was a more or 
less close association between distillers and federal officials for the purpose 
of defrauding the government of a large amount of the internal revenue tax 
on distilled spirits; and, furthermore, of employing a part of the proceeds 
in political corruption. Grant’s secretiuy of war, W. W. Belknap, was im- 

g ached for accepting bribes in making the appointments in his deparianent. 

e was impeached and tried, but was acquitted on the ground thatj having 
resigned, the senate was without jurisdiction in the case. The civil suit 
brought against him was dismissed. The whole of Grant’s second term was 
characterised by a state of oflicial demoralisation. “ IneflSicienoy and fraud were 
suspected even where they did not exist.” 

Two events of financial importance occurred during Grant’s two terms 
that should not be passed over in silence. One was the speculation in gold 
and the consequent “Black Friday” of September 24th, 1869. 'The other 
was the so-called “demonetisation of silver” and the panic of 1873. 

When gold ceased to circulate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 
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of the 'depreciation of paper. In 1869 a cEqro of specuktorsia New Yodfc 
(of which Jay Gould, jareadent of the Erie Railway, was one) Ihought td 
comer the market in gold and thus make an immense fortune. Ihis okquel 
succeeding in getting control of a large percentage of the gold in the Eaa^ 
forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred milliaaa 
of gold in the United States treasury, more or less, and the president of the 
United States or the secretary of the treasury might at any time throw it 
on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the whole specula^ 
tive world was in a feverish condition, when it was suddenly announced that 
the government would sell. The price immediate^ fell to 135, and the power 
of the dicme was Inroken. This day — September 24th — ^has passed into history 
as Black Friday. ■ i 

By an act of February 12th, 1873, the silver dollar of 412 J grains 
droj^d out of the list of alver coins. It was merely a nominal' demOiae» 
tiisation of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had -been 
accomplished in 1853. Important consequences have been attached td 
act of 1873. It “ has even been absurdly charged that the law was the cause- of 
the commercial crisis of September, 1873. As if a law which made no changes 
in the actual metallic standard in use, and which has been in um thus foe 
more than twenty years, had produced a financial disaster in seven months! 
But while the act of 1873 had httle importance in changing existihg conditions, 
it had an influence of a kind which at the present time can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Had the demonetisation of the alver dollar not been accom-r 
plished in 1873 and 1874, we should have found ourselves in'1876,with a rin^e 
silver standard, and the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, 
would have been in silver, not in gold; and fifteen per cent, of all our con- 
tracts and existing obhgations womd have been repudiated The act of 1873 
was a piece of good fortune, which saved our financial credit and protected 
the honour of the state. It is a work of legislation for which we cannot now 
be too thankful.” ^ - 

The panic of 1873 differed ■veipr materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panics were fairly evident. But in 1873 
trade was good; everyone was busy and wanted money to carry on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an unprecedented extent. ' During the haff decade 
ending -with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had been thus spent in the country. But 
these outward evidences of prosperity ware the real evidences of a coming 
crisis. Industry was very largely upon a paper basis. Speculation was 
rife, and it was only a question of a riiort time before the crisis was bound to 
come. The supposed wealth consisted mainly of the bonds of these railroads 
tiiat would not pay dividraids for years, and .worthless mining and manufac- 
turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was strongly against the 
United States. The Chicago fire of October, 1871, by which $192,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston fire of November, 1872, 
which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt must be classed as a 
partial cause of the .disturbed condition of industrial affairs of 1873. The 
circulation of depreciated paper money led to a free contraction 'of debts by 
individuals, corporations, towns, dries, and states, and this, of course, led to 
speculation. . ’ 

On the 18th of September the panic came. On the morning of that dayj 
Jay Cooke, the agent of the United States government, with some $4,000,000 
held on depodt from aU parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 of 


* J. L. Laughlini History of BiwMUm tn the United States, p. 93. 
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Nor&em Padfic paper, suspended. Next day the banking firm of Fisk & 
Hatch went imder.^ Terror became universal. .At eleven o’aock on the 20th 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its doors. 
For ten days the New York Clearing-House had to suspend. Products of all 
kinds declined in price, as well as stocks and bonds. Factories either ran on 
^ort time or shut down entirely. But money flowed into New York from 
Europe and the West, and the public began to purchase stocks freely, tempted 
by the low prices. 

The XTmted States continued to advance in material welfare notwith- 
standing these drawbacks. The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876 would be suflident proof of this. The Centennial was not a financial 
success, but it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the United 
States had made during the century of its existoce. Oii July 4th of the 
centennial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 

' Before bringing President Grant’s two eventful terms to a dose, reference 
diotfld be made to the act of July 14th, 1870, amending the naturalisation 
laws, and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
spede payments by the government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was merely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the constitution. It admitted to citizenship, beddes “free white persons,” 
“aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent.” Stringent 
provision was also made against the fraudulent naturalisation and registration 
of aliens. Federal supervisors were appointed to enforce the regulations in 
cities of over twenty tihousand inhabitants. 


ADMINISTRATION OP PRESIDENT HATES 

The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re- 
construction could no longer be made the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, the republican party had to bear, in a measure, the responsibility 
for the financial distress of 1873. The democrats had secured every Southern 
state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the republican gov- 
ernments in these states were upheld only by the aid of bayonets. But what 
is more su^rising is the fact that in the elections of 1874 and 1875 the demo- 
crats carried their state tickets in several Northern states, and elected their 
candidate for governor in Massachusetts. Moreover, they were overwhelm- 
ingly successful in the congressional elections. The republican majority of 
almost one himdred was supplanted by a democratic majority of almost the 
same size. There was every indication of a political revolution at the next 
presider^tial election. 

The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
Governor Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, with William A. Wheeler, of New 
York, for vice-president. The democrats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
lilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Thirty-eight 
states participated in the election. Once more the democratic party seemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the election, November 8th, nearly 
every republican newspaper conceded the election of Mr. Thden. He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of electoral votes 
was 369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would have had 
203 and the republican candidate 166, But the existence of dual govern- 
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ments in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, and an election complication 
in Oregon, threw the whole result into grave doubt and precipitated the most 
extraordinary contest that has taken place in the history of the country. If 
the republicans lost a single vote, the democratic candidate would be elected. 

In four states — South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon — there were 
double returns. In 'South Carolina the republicans claimed that the negroes 
had been mtimidated by white rifle-clubs, the democrats that “detachments 
of the United States army stationed near the polls had prevented a fair and 
free election. Although the board of state canvassers certified to the choice of 
the Hayes electors, who were chosen on the face of the returns, the demo- 
cratic candidates for electors met on the day fixed for the meeting of electors 
and cast ballots for Tilden and Hendricks. In Florida there were all^ations 
of fraud on both rides. The canvasring board and the governor certified to 
the election of the Hayes electors, but, fortified by a court decision in their 
favour, the democratic electors also met and voted. In Louisiana there was 
anarchy. There were two governors, two returning boards, two sets c£ 
returns showing different results, and two electoral colleges. In Oregon the 
democratic governor adjudged one of the republican electors inel^We, and 
gave a certificate to the highest candidate on the democratic list. 'Ine repub- 
Ucan electors, having no certificate from the governor, met and voted for 
Hayes and Wheeler. The democratic electors, whose appointment was certi- 
fied to by the governor, appointed two others to fill the vacancies, when the ■ 
two republican electors would not meet with bun, and the three voted for 
Tilden and Hendricks.” ^ 

The contest was now transferred to the halls of congress. The senate, 
which was republican, held that the Twenty-second Joint Rule, which had 
been in force in the counts of 1865, 1869, and 1873, and which provided that 
no disputed electoral vote could be counted unless both houses concurred in 
counting it, had not been re-enacted by the present congress, and hence was 
not in force The house, which was democratic, took the opposite view. 
Republicans claimed that the power to count the votes belonged to the preri- 
dent of the senate; democrats maintained that it belonged to congress and 
that no vote could be counted against the wishes of the house Threats were 
made that Hayes should never be inaugurated, and military oiganisations to 
support Tilden’s claim were formed in several states. Happily, peaceful 
counsels prevailed, and in January, 1877, the famous Electoral Commission 
Act was passed. This act created a commission of fifteen— five to be selected 
by the senate, five by the house, four associate justices of the supreme court 
who were designated by the act, and a fifth to be selected from the r emaining 
associate justices by these four. It had been expected that the fifteenth 
member would be David Davis, a justice with democratic leamngs but sup- 
posedly free from any marked prejudice one way or the other. But just 
before the bifl became a law the democrats and a few independent republicans 
in the lUinois legislature unexpecjfcedly elected Justice Davis to the United 
States senate, and he therefore declined to serve upon the commission. Justice 
Bradly, a republican, was selected as the fifteenth member. 

The commission thus contained eight repubhcans and seven democrats; 
and when the disputed cases were submitted to it, all were decided m favor 
of the republicans by a strict party vote An attempt in the house to pre- 
vent the completion of the count failed because of the opposition of the 
speaker, Samuel J. Randall, and because fnends of Hayes promised that if 

* Stanwood, Siatory of Brmdmtxal Mecttona^ pp 329, 380. 
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were allowed to become president he would refuse to support the repub- 
lican state governments m South Cfe-rolma and Louisiana. On the early 
morning of March 2 Hayes was declared elected by 185 to 184. On the 5th 
of .March (the 4th being Sunday) he was inaugurated without any disturb- 
ance. Ihe country acgmesced in the decision, but the democrats have 
always maintained that Tilden was elected. 

One thing was perfectly manifest to men of both parties — ^that provision 
should be made against the recurrence of such a dispute However, it was 
not until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing for the counting of the 
electoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill, as 
this bill was called, throws upon the state, as far as possible, the responsibility 
fill determinmg how its own presidential vote has been cast. The president 
of ^ senate opens the electoral certificates in the presence of both houses; 
be then hands them to the tellers (two from each house), who read them aloud 
iind record the votes If there is a dispute, the set of returns certified to by 
the officially ^constituted state tribunal is accepted. Should there be two 
rival tnbunals, the vote of the state is not counted unless each house sepa- 
rately agrees to accept one of them as official. 

. One of Pretident Hayes’ important acts after his inauguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The republican governments in tliese states were at once superseded by demo- 
ciUtic governments. Inasmuch as Florida had already gone democratic, 
that party was now in entire control of the South. Hayes was criticised for 
what was termed his flagrant mconsistency for repudiating the very state 
governments to which he had been entirely indebted for his election to the 
presidency. However that may be, the action of the president brought a 
welcome peace. Affairs at once became nonnal and the congressional policy 
of reconstruction had almost run its course. “With the disappearance of 
tiie carpet-bag and negro governments, the third era in the political history 
of the ^uth, since the war, began. The first had been that of exclusively 
white suffrage; the second, that of predominantly negro suffrage. In the 
third, universal suffrage and complete legal equality were soon perceived to 
mean in practice the full supremacy of the whites.”^ The South was no 
longer the country it was before the war. Durmg the sixteen years between 
1860 and 1876 it had experienced something like an industrial revolution. It 
became a great economic force working along entirely new lines of industrial 
development. Its old labour system had been swept away, and it was now 
prepared to enter the industrial contest with the rest of the world. 

Many believed that the so-called “ demonetisation of silver” in 1873 would, 
if persisted in, work a hardship to taxpayers during the process of paying 
off the national debt. A bill was therefore passed through congr^s in 1878, 
known as the Bland Silver Bill. The passage of the act was due to causes 
easily described. “It was part of the opposition to the contraction of the 
currency and the resumption of specie parents, which forms the most im- 
portant episode of our financial mstory between 1867 and 1879, No doubt 
some additional force was given to the movement in favour of the use of silver 
from the desire of the silver-mining states and their representatives that 
the price of the metal should be kept up through a larger use of it for coinage. 
But this element, while sometimes prominent in the agitation, was not then 
fas it has not been in more recent years) of any great importance by itself. 
Ihe real strength of Ihe agitation for the wider use of silver as money comes 


> jr. Biyoe, The Ammom CmmmumUh, Vol II, p 483. 
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from the convictioa of large masses of (he people that the commiinity has 
not enough money.” ^ This act provided for the purchase by the government, 
each naonth, of not less than two million dollars’ worth, and not more than 
four milhon dollars’ worth, of silver bullion, for coinage into silver dollars at 
the rate of 412^ grains of standard silver (or ‘371^ grains of fine silver) for 
each dollar. The secretary of the treasury was given discretion as to the 
amount he should purchase between those limits. No secretary purchased 
a greater amount than the minimum during the time the act was in force; 
The number of Silver dollars actually coined each month depended, of course, 
upon the amount of silver bullion that could be purchased by two milhons of 
dollars in the medium of exchange. After the resumption of specie payment, 
when' greenbacks became redeemable in gold, the number of tilver dollars 
eomed was, of course, greater than before when the greenbacks were iire* 
deemable. This piece of legislation restored the silver dollar to. its full legal- 
tender character, but the msparity in value between it and the gold dcSar 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 was so great that congress did not confer the right of 
free coinage upon silver. Preadent Hayes vetoed the bOl, but it was pissdd 
over his veto, February 28th, 1878. By another miportant provision 
the act, silver certificates could be issued against the deposit of silver dollars. 
Those who supported monometallism prophetied tiiat the issues of these 
silver dollars would drive out gold. But it is inflation of the currency, and 
not debasement of it, that tends to drive out the metel of greater value. The 
new coinage was limited in amount, and the mcreased demands cf commerce 
for money more than took up the increased amount of the currency. Sflver 
dollars and silver certificates floated at par with gold ; and gold, instead of leav- 
ing the country, came into it in increased amounts 

In accordance with the act of January 14th, 1875, the government began 
the payment of specie in liquidation of greenbacKs on the first day of January, 
1879- Specie pa 3 Tnent had been suspended since 1862. This resumption oi 
specie payment was due very largely to the efforts of John Shennan, secretary 
of the treasury. He aecumulated before January 1st, 1879, $138, 000, (XK) 
of coin (nearly all of it gold) by the sale of 4^ •per cent, government bonds 
redeemable in 1891. This was about 40 per c«it. of the outstandhig green- 
backs. Thirteen days before the time appointed for the resumption of specie 
payment the greenbacks had reached par. As soon as the people were 
assured that the greenbacks were as valuable as gold, there was no inclination 
to demand the gold. The paper money was preferred as being more con- 
venient. 

Important labour diflSiculties marked ® part of the administration of Hayes. 
In 1877 tliere was an extensive strike along tiie entire systems of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York Central railroads. 
The freight and passenger service was completely demoralised, and the militia 
and United States troops bad to be called' out to quell the rioting. Among the 
real causes of these labour troubles were, undoubtedly, the vast nuinber of 
imdesirable immigrants who had come to the country, thS introduction of 
communist and anarchist doctrines from Europe, the arrogance of capitalists, 
and the greed and lawlessness of the newly devdoping trusts and ^antic 
corporations. 

Nevertheless, great industrial progress was being made by the county, 
and was, in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine 
cable between the United States and Europe was successfully laid in’ 1869, 

^ Taussig, The Stiver Stluattm m the Untied States, p, 5- 
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and one likewise betwee^i. United States and England in 1875. Again, in 
1869, continuous transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts had 
been made jposfflble by the junction of the Union Pacific Railway with the 
Central Pacific. Consolidation was the rule. The application of electricity 
to practical purposes received a decided impetus in 1876, when the dynamo 
was made practicable. The invention of Edison in lighting by electricity ia 
1878 took us several steps still farther in advance. Add to this the inven- 
tions of Alexander Graham Bell, in conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wire, and the practical utilisation of these inventions, in 1877, in the telephone, 
and we have a wonderful record of industrial development. 

The second congress was democratic in both branches. But the demo- 
crats were not united, and were, in addition, inclined to be led astray by finan- 
dal and industrial fallacies. Consequently the party was unable to reap any 
distinct advantage by reason of its control of congre^. The Bland Silver 
Bill had been passed over the president’s veto only by a combination with 
republicans. Real le^slation was almost at a stand-still. With his own party 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence than had Johnson. Nor did he have 
a real hold upon the country. " His amiable character, his lack of party heat, 
his coneiliatoify attitude towards the South, alienated rather than attracted the 
members of his party in congress. He ■withdrew the troops from the Southern 
states to let politics there take thdr normal course, and yet he appointed the 
one-time members of the discredited returning boards to federal offices, as if 
to console them for thdr loss of power. He was not aggresave enou^ to 
^aw a party of his own about him.” ^ 

THE ADMINISTIIATION OE GAKraLD AND AKTHUB 

Upon his return from a trip around the world. General Grant was again 
• placed in nomination for the presidency at the republican national convention 
meeting at Chicago, June 5th, 1880. This was due to the efforts of the reac- 
tionary section of the republican party. A deadlock in the convention 
ensued, however, between Grant and Blaine, and as a result James A. Gar- 
field, of Ohio, received the nomination. The democrats nominated General 
W. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg fame. Garfield was elected, having received 
214 electoral votes, as against 155 for Hancock. The democrats carried every 
Southern state, but no Northern states except New Jersey, California, and 
Nevada. The popular vote was very close, being for Garfield 4,454,416, and 
for Hancock 4,444,952. The so-called greenback party (which had speared 
four years before) received 308,578 votes for its presidential candidate, James B. 
Weaver, of Iowa; and the prohibition candidate, Neal Dow, of Maine, received 
but 10,306 votes. The object and principles of the greenback party were set 
forth in several paragraphs of its platform as follows : “ That the rigjit to make 
and issue money is a soverdgn power to be maintained by the people for the 
common benefit. The delegation of this right to corporations is a surrender of 
the central attribute of sovereignty. All money, whether metallic or paper, 
should be issued and its volume controlled by the government, and not by or 
through banking corporations, and, when so issued, should be a full legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. Legal-tender currency [the green- 
back notes of the Civil War period] should be substituted for the notes of the 
national banks, the national banking system abolished, and the unlimi ted 
coinage of silver, as well as gold, establimed by law.” ^ 

* Wflson, A History of the American People, Vol. V, pp. 149-151, 

* McPherson, Handbook of Polvtiaa for 18^0, pp. 196, 190. 
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Garfield had owed his nomination to the deadlock created in the convention 
by the supijorters of Grant and Blaine. This deadlock was caused largely 
by the continuation of the fight between two violent factions in the repub- 
lican party called the “stalwarts” and the “half-breeds.” The “stalwarts” 
controlled the (fetribution of appointed office under the federal government 
during the adininistration of'Grant,and contemptuously gave the name “half- 
breeds” to their dissatisfied republican opponents. Garfield did his best to 
effect a settiem^t between the hostile- factions, and did not recognise one 
faction more than another. The inevitable outbreak of hostilities came, 
however, when the president made nominations in New York which were 
distasteful to Roscoe Conkling, the leader of the “stalwart” forces. Gar- 
fidd had made up a strong cabinet -with Blaine as secretary of state, and 
the New York appointees were Supporters of the latter, and not of Conkling. 
The open break came in the presentation of the name of William H. Robert- 
son for the collector of the port of New York, who was particularly objec- 
tionable to the New York senators. - Consequently, in order to force an issue 
with the president, both of the senators, Conkling and Platt, resigned and 
appealed to the_ New York legislature to sustain tiiem in their course by a 
re-election. This the legislature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, 
though not untiOi after a bitter contest. 

The bitter passions engendered within the party as a result of this furious 
contest no doubt had something to do with the tragedy that soon ensued. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as Preadent Garfield was upon the 
point of taking a train at the station of the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
m Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker, Charles Jules 
Guiteau. The president hngered for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep- 
tember 19th, at Elberon, New Jersey. Guiteau was tried and finally executed 
for the crime on June 30th, 1882, thoigh there was much doubt as to his sanity. 
Vice-President Chester A. Arthur became president for the remainder of the 
term. 

The assastination of President Garfidd called the attention of the whole 
country to the need of civil service reform. Congress was no longer able to 
resist the pressure of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act was passed by congress with overwhelming majorities in 
its favour, both of the parties having united in its support. President Arthur 
promptly signed the bill on the 16th. This act authorised the president, with 
the consent of the senate, to order appointments to the civil service to be made 
after competitive examinations. Likewise, to appoint three civil service com- 
missioners who were to have the management and development of the system. 

The canvass of the twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
The republican national convention, meeting at Chicago, June 3rd, 1884, had 
nominated James G. Blaine, of Maine, for president, and General Jolm A. 
Logan, of Illinois,- for vice-president. The democratic national convention, 
meeting in the same city, July 8th, had put forward Governor Grover Cleve- 
land, of New York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for vice-president. The dection was an exceedingly close one, its result 
turning upon a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the thirty-six 
electoral votes of that state were ^ven to Cleveland. This secured his elec- 
tion — ^he having secured 219 electoral votes to Blaine’s 182. The democrats 
carried every Southern state, and, in addition. New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Delaware, Ma^land, and New Jersey, and continued in control of the house 
of representatives, while the republicans continued to have a small majority 
in the senate, 
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<■ This election was characterised by a, “bolt” from the republican party of 
a group of men and their supporters noted for intelligence and social position. 
Ibey supported civil service reformj denounced Blaine as a representative of 
corrupt poUtieal me&ods, and endorsed the democratic nominees. The move- 
ment was supported by George W. Curtis and Carl Schurz, among other 

g rominent republicans, and likewise by several influential independent repub- 
can newspapers. These men called themselves "independent republicans,” 
but were called “mugwumps” by the “straight-out” republicans. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OE CLEVELAND <1886-1889 A.D.) 

The accesaon of the.new administration to power broi^t two important 
subjects prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters bdieved he would extend the 
reforms to other branches of the dvil service. Mr. Cleveland did not make 
a clean sweep among the ofSce-holders, but as his term advanced it became 
evident to many of his supporters who favoured civil serWce ipform that the 
prefesure of office-seekers and office-holders was proving too strong for the 
president's resolution. 

In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and made a report to congress. With this report 
as a basis, congress made a slight reduction of duties. Little else was done 
until President Cleveland, in his message of December 6th, 1887, finally com- 
mitted the democratic party to tarffi reform. In this message the president 
stated that “our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 
Our progress towards a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savours too much of bandying 
epithets.' It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” 

This message inspired a more united effort in the house to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr, Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on Apnl 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (which ranged from 40 
per cent, to 90 per cent.) of from 30 per cent, to 45 per cent. 

The bill passed the house', but was defeated in the senate, where the re- 
publicans had a majority. In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties instead of lowering them. The tariff question 
thus became the great issue in the election of 1888. 

In 1887 congress passed an Interstate Commerce Act which forbade dis- 
crimination in rates, the “pooling” of rates by competing lines of railways. 
Furthermore, such railways were not permitted to divide their earnings. 
The interstate commerce commission was likewise Established with semi- 
judicid powers to enforce the actl Another important act of Cleveland’s 
administration was the act regulating the presidential succession. This act 
was introduced by Senatdr Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous statutes, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability' of both president and vice-president, 
the presidency passed in order to the femporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house. ■ This made possible the defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed in the election by putting in the presidency a man of the 
opposite party from the president’s. Or, in case of the death of both president 
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aoid vice-presideat between, two congnraees, there would be no legal or con- 
stitutional successor to either place. The death of President Garfield, &p- 
teifiber 19th, 1881, brou^t this to the attention of the people iu a most forcible 
manner. Had President Arthur died at any moment oetween September 
19th, 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eighth congrei® in December, the 
latter eventuality would have occurred. The Presidential Succession Act, - 
therefore, devolved the succession upon thei members of the cabinet in &e order 
of the historical establishment of their several departments, beginning with 
the secretary of state. Both parties in congress agreed to a repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act, by which congress had attempted to limit President 
Jolmson in his powers of dismissal from office in 1867. Two other important 
questions arose during this administration of President Cleveland — ^two ques- 
^hs that had become chronic in their recurrence — ^namely, the question of the 
exclusion of the Chinese and the fisheries ffispute. Mr. Cleveland’s tariff mes- 
sage made the issue of the next campaign. The democrats had accepted 
the issue under protest, but the president’s message gave them an unmistak- 
able policy with which to go before the people in 1888. The president had not 
taken counsel with the leaders of Ms party, and they warned him that his stand 
might cost him his re-election. Nevertheless, he was firmly convinced that he 
was in the right, and had made up his mind to meet the issue squamly. 

The repimlican national nominating convention' met at Chie^, June 
19th. Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, was at first the leading candidate; but 
on the eighth ballot Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grandson of WUliam 
Henry Harrison, received the nomination for president. The republican plat- 
form favoured bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, the reform 
of the civil service, and the admission of new states. The main issue, however, 
as in 1884, was the tariff, and the platform declared emphatically in favour of 
protection. The democrats met at St. Lotus in July, and nominated Grover 
Cleveland and" Allen, G. Thurman, of Ohio, for president and vic^president 
respectively. The convention declared for the' Mills Bill — ^that is, not for 
absolute free trade, but for very heavy reductions in the tariff. 

The campaign turned on the issue of protection or free trade in spite of the 
democratic disclaimer that their policy did not mean absolute free trade. 
The democrats were defeated. The popular vote for Mr Cleveland was over 
one hundred thousand greater than mat for Mr. Harrison; but the latter had 
a majority of sixty-five in the electoral' college (233-168). The republicans 
also carried the house and retained their control of the senate. They thus 
once more had possession of the presidency and both branches of congress. 

I I 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON 

The republicans now took advantage of their control of both houses of 
congress and the presidency to revise the tariff.’ This step was undoubtedly 
due to the attack made upon the protective system by Cleveland in his message 
to congress in December, 1887. Under the chairmanship of William McKinley, 
of Ohio, the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff bill known 
as the' McIQnley Bill, which was finally accepted by both houses, and upon 
receiving the signature of the president became a law, October 1st, 1890. The 
bill swept away most of the duty on refined sugar (one-half cent a pound) and 
admitted all raw st^ar free. ' For this action the republican party was accused 
of playing into the han^ of the “Si:^ar Trust.” To placate the domestic 
producers of sugar,, a bounty of two cents a pound, the rate of the precedirg 
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duty, was pven tihem. These domestic ijroducers produced only about one- 
t^th of the amount of sugar consumed in the country, and the bill had in 
view particularly the stimulation of the beet-root culture. This policy sUll 
further emphasised the determination of the republican party to rel^ solely 
upon protective duties for the customs revenue. There was a considerable 
• advice on woollen goods, while on cotton goods of the better grades the 
duties were particularly high. The most important change in duties on 
metals was the increase of the duty upon tin plate. This commodity had 
never been produced in the United States, and the increase of the duty upon 
it to 2^ cents per pound (equivalent to about 70 per cent, upon the value) 
was a direct manifesto by the republican party that not only should duties be 
placed upon commodities for the purpose of supporting an industry, but like- 
wise with the direct object in view of establishing an industry. At the late 
instance of the. state department, this tariff bill provided for redprocity 
through special treaties with other countries. This congress also enacted what 
has become known as the Sherman Law. By its provisions, it became the duty 
of the secrets^ of the treast^ to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
and to issue in place of the silver thus purchased treasury notes. The amount 
of the silver that was to be coined was left to the discretion of the secretary — 
depending upoii what he deemed necessary for &e redemption of these notes. 
The avowed object of the bill was to keep the silver money equal to gold, 
for,_ as the bill declared, it is the “established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with each other on the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” The coinage of silver dollars was 
accordin^y “ suspended by the treasury on July 1st, 1891 ; a change which 
was the occasion of some vociferous abuse and equally vociferous praise, but 
which in reality was of no consequence whatever. For a month or two after 
the passage of the act the price of silver advanced rapidly, and at its highest, 
m August, 1890, touched $1,21, But the rise proved to be but temporary. 
After ^ptember a steady' decline set in, and continued almost without in- 
terruption throu^ 1892, when the price nad gone as low as 86 cents.” ^ 

_ In ad^tion to the unsettled fisheries dispute. President Harrison’s ad- 
ministration inherited the always chronic Behring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Eussia exclusive rights in 
Behring Sea, at least with regard to seal-fishing. This the British government, 
representing the Cana^ans, demed, holding that there could be no exclusive 
rights outside three miles off idiore. By an agreement of February 29th, 1892, 
the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 

There were seven arbitra|tors in all — ^two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Brii^, and one each was appointed by the iVench, 
the Italian, and the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met 
at on March 23rd, 1893j and decided that all the rights of Russia as to 
junsdietiion and the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
p^ed unimpaired to the United StetM under the treaty of March 30th, 1867 ; 
that the United States has not any ri^t of protection or property in the fur- 
seals frequentng the isl^ds of the united States in the Behring Sea when 
such se^ are found outside the ordinary three-u^e limit, 

TT absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 

Umted Sta,tes,” reported by Mr. Geary, of Galifomia, was passed by the 
house, Apru 4th, 1892. Ite the senate a substitute was reported and was 
adopted. A compromise bill, slightly modifying the house bill, was the result. 

* V. W. Tausdg, The Silver Svtuatum in. Ihe United 8t<U», pp, SO, 61. 
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Among the treaties of !Eb>msaa’s tenn was a tripartite arraDg^nent eon- 
ceming i£e Samoan Mands with Germany and Great Britain, which gave 
omen of a coming departure from tire traditional poEcy of continental con- 
finement, so as to extend American influence, conjointly with that of Eluropean 
powers,_far across the Pacific. 

During this administration, OWalionaa Territory was opened up to settle- 
ment (March 22nd, 1889) and seven new states were adnutted to the Union. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were proclaimed states by the president 
November 3rd, 1889; Montana, November 8th, and Washington, November 
11th, of the same year; likewise Wyoming, July 10th, 1890, and Idaho, July 
3rd, 1890. 

On May 31st, 1889, occurred the Johnstown flood, caused by the breaking 
of a dam, and as a result of which at least five thousand persons lost their 
lives, ana property worth $10,000,000 was utterly destro 3 red. October 2nd, 
1889, represKitativ^ of the leading governments of Central and South Amerifca, 
together with the republic of Mexico, met representatives chosen by tixe 
United States in the so-called Pan-American congress held at Washingtim. 
The object of the congress was to bring i^e three Americas into a closer uni(m 
for purposes of trade and of mutual advantage. 

The revolution that occurred in Chili during the autumn of 1891 -was the 
indirect cause of a controversy between that country and the United States. 
One act after another following the revolution finally led to an attack, Octo- 
ber 16th, upon United States sailors who had landed at Valparaiso from tire 
United States ship Baltimore. As a result, two United States sailors were 
killed and ri^teen wounded. A suitable apology was not exacted from 
Chili until after the United States government had issued a practical ulti- 
matum demanding one, and fortifying it by most ominous preparations for war. 

The republicans, meeting at Mlaneapo& in June, 1892, nommated Benjamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw Reid for president and vice-president respectively. 
The democrats, meeting at Chicago in the same month, nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson. The republican party affirmed protection 
linked with reciprocity as the true tariff creed. Geveland swept the country 
with an unexpectedly large electoral and popular vote. For the first time 
since 1861 the republicanslost control of the executive and both branches of 
congress. The most striking feature of the riecticois was the great losses of the 
republicans in the West. 


SECOND ADMINISTRA.'nON OP CMIVELAND (1893-1897 A.D.) 

“On the 4th of March, 1893, for the first time in tire history, a president 
returned to the White House which he had once vacated, to resume ofiicial 
' authority and succeed his own successor. (3eveland’s new inaugural address 
was in a serious strain, as thou^ foreboding the bu^ess distre^ of the 
country now near at hand, and Ms own doubts about uniting upon a, judidous 
fine of poficy the new and incongruous elements that had borne him back to 
power.” 1 

On the 4th of July, 1894, the republic of Hawaii, named from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, was estebfished. It was modelled on the government of 
the United States, and President Geveland formally recognised it as a “free, 
sovereign, and independent republic.” This was not done, however, until 

^ James Sdbouler^ Eruyydoftjtdia Bntannica (10th edition), Vol. XXXIII, artide on 
‘'United States,” p. 692* 
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after an interesting chapter in the diplomaiio history had. nearly' closed. In 
ISOS al part of the inhabitants of Hawaii had risen in revolt against an attempt 
of their queen, Liliuokalani, to promu^te a new constitution obvioiily for 
the purpose of increasing her power in the government. The revolution was 
successful, and the provisional government established was immediately recog- 
nised by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens. Commissioners were sent 
to Washington to apply for annexation, and on the 16th of February, 1893, 
President Harrison sent a message to the senatej submitting an annexation 
treaty and recommending its ratification. Meantime, the United States min- 
ister at' Honolulu, on the 9th of February, acting without instructions, had 
established a protectorate over the islanas. While the treaty was pending, 
Mr. Qeveland became presid^t, and one of his first acts after inauguration 
was the withdrawal of the treaty from consideration by the senate. The 
president then despatdxed a commissioner, Mr. Blount, to the Hawaiian 
islands to examine and report upon the circumstances attending the chan^ 
of government. The report of the commissioner and the decision of the 
president, as ^ven in the letter's menage to oangress, December 18th, 1893, 
was that '^thC' lawful government of Hawaii was overthrown, without the 
drawing of a sword or the firing of a shot, by a process every step of which, 
it’ may safely be asserted, is directly traceable to and dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the agency of the United States, acting through its diplomatic and 
naval representatives. I mistake the Arnerican people if they- favour the 
odious doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality; that 
there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; and that 
even by indirection a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one 
of its territory.” The pieadent offered to Use his best efforts to restore the 
Biatus quo if a general amnesty would be granted to the supporters of the 
provisicttial government and the past buried. This the queea refused to do, 
and the provisional government continued in power, promulgating a repub- 
lican constitution, July 24th, 1894. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplished until the 
administration of Preitident MoIOnley. Thdr annexation was then urged by 
Captain Mahan and other naval men, who held that they were needed as a 
miutary base of defence and of naval operations in the Pacific. June 16th, 
1897, the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing for the 
annexation of the islands. The opposition to the treaty was so strong that in 
all probabihty the plan would have failed had the war with Spain not ren- 
dered the islands doubly desirable from a military and naval standpoint. A 
joint resolution to accept the offered cession was therefore carried through 
congress, and was approved by the President on the 7th of July, 1898. 

December 17th, 1895, President Cleveland sent a message to congress 
relating to the disputed boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the government had been 
engaged in an extensive correspondence with the government of Great Brit- 
ain relative to a peaceful settlement of the whole difficulty. But the corre- 
spondence h^ come to naught, the British government having refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president’s message was peremptory 
and threatening, and congress supported it wdth Alacrity. Pursuant to the 
president’s suggestion that a commission be appouited to ascertain the “true 
divisional line” between Venezuela and British Guiana, congress, December 
20th, passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commission and 
appropriated $100,000 for the expenses of work. Fortunately, the presi- 
dent’s message did not provoke the same warlike feeling in Englmd that it 
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did in the United States, and even in the latter country the bellicQse 
was soon superseded by a desire for arbitration. The president appointed <a- 
commission of five, wMch, after organisation, at once addressed a letter to 
the secretary of state suggesting a friendly intimation to the governments of' 
Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securing evidence. The British government met the overture in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the governments of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practical understanding. After much preliminary corre- 
spondence, on the 2nd of February, 1897, a treaty between the two countries' 
was signed at Washington embodying an agreement to arbitrate the dispute. 
The tribunal was to condst of five jurists: two on the part of Great Britain, - 
two on the part of Venezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four.' 
The first four were provided for in the treaty — the two represenlang Vene^ 
zuela being justices of the supreme court of the United States. The tribunaL 
met in Paris on the 15tii of June, 1899, and on the 3rd of October c£ the. same' 
year rendered what is said to have been a unanimous deddon. It was. ia' 
the main favourable to the contention of Venezuela. i > 

The victory of the democrats in the twenty-seventh preddential election' 
led to a revidon of the tariff^ only four years after the embodiment of the 
extremest doctrine of protection in the McKinley Act. In 1894 the demo- 
cratic members of the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff ' 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, became known as the Wilson Bill. 
The senate, however, raised the duties somewhat and restored many specific 
duties. After a long and bitter struggle in conference between the two 
houses, the senate bill was finally accepted unchanged on the 13th of July,* 
1894. The preddent refused to dgn the bill, but permitted it to become a law 
without his dgnature. In general, this tariff made but one important change i 
— the placing of wool upon the free list. 

By the summer of 1893 the country's financial condition had become so 
critical that on June 5th the president declared his purpose to call In extra 
session of congress to meet in the first half of Septemoer. "Hard times’’ 
had come to multitudes of people. There had been a money panic in the- 
spring of the year, and it had been followed by many disastrous' failures. Mr. 
Cleveland’s message to congress, August 8th, embodied an exposition of what 
he considered to be the evils of the Sherman Act of 1890, and concluded with 
an earnest recommendation that its purcha^ clause be immeefiately repealed. 
The repeal measure was carried. This put a stop to further buying of great 
quantities of silver, and checked the making of silver dollars. Then a slow 
recovery of business confidence began, which was much retarded and dis- 
turbed, however, by the uncertainty of congressional action on tariff and cur- 
rency questions. 

On the 28th of January, 1895, President Cleveland, in a special message 
to congress, renewed his appeal which he had made at the openmg of the session' 
for legislation to correct the mischievous working of the existing currency 
system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The silver 
interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a new issue 
of bonds under the old act for. the replenidiing of its gold reserve and the 
maintenance of its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance of bonds 
was condemned by the opponents of the administration. 

The industrial disturbances throughout the coimtry continued but little 
unabated. In the sprmg of 1894 (March 25th) j a horse-dealer, named Coxey, 
led an "army” of 'toe unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the government. The movement was imitated in other 
Mxts of the coimtry, and soon other "armies” began their march from the 
Pacific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A more motley gatiier- 
mg had never taken place in the history of the country. In all, these “ armies ” 
were made up of five or six thousand persons and were composed of honest 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seekmg to avoid work, and of 
younger men lookmg for fun and excitement, Coxey and a few of his men 
(about 360) succeeded in reaching Washington by Ma^r 1st, where Coxey 
was merely arrested for walking on the grass in the White House groimds. 
Having accomplished nothmg, his “army” was soon disbanded. 

The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled and im- 
satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. It was followed shortly after- 
wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed in the car shops 
of the Pullman Company, at the town of Pullman, near Chicago. Acts of 
violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States mails brought 
the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The leaders of the 
strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President CSeveland made 
known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate commerce open. 
His proclamation to this effect was supported by the despatch of United 
States troops to Chicago and to places m California. The leaders of the 
American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike in all departments 
of industry throughout the country, but were unsuccessful. The Pullman 
strike came to an end practically by the 15th of July. 

At the beginning of these mdustrial disturbances and right in the midst 
of them^ two expositions of mtemational importance were held. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition was opened by the president in the spring of 1893, and 
the Cotton States and International Exhibition in the autumn of 1896. The 
former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The World’s Fair 
was a success in every respect except financially. The oxliibition at 
I Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wonderful progress made by the South 
' since the'Civil War. An act of congress approved by the president on the 31st 
of March, 1896, fittingly closed the period of “reconstruction.” It provided 
for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a result of 
their participation in the Gvil War. 

January 4th, 1896, upon proclamation of the president, Utah was admitted 
as a state after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever prohibiting 
polygamous or plural marriages. 

The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial leaders 
of the country, during the summer and autumn of 1896, and the counter 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms with gold, 
were clearly indicative of the direction the presidential campaign was to take. 
The free-silver propaganda was pushed by mfluontial men in both parties. 
But, shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of the two 
parties. Southern and Western influences carried the democratic party into 
advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences controlled 
the repubhean party in the interests of a gold standard The republican 
national convention was hold at St. Louis in June and nominated William 
McKinley, ex-govemor of Ohio, for president, on the first ballot. The demo- 
cratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unexpected 
nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, one of 
the leaders of the free-silver democracy of the West. The money question 
caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of the most 
remarkable in many respects that the country had ever passed through. 
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Never in any former mlitlcal contest were the qu^tions involved discussed 
with more heat. McKinley won, however, receiving 271 electoral votes to 
Bryan’s 176. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF MoKINUST (1897-1901 A.D.) 

Freddent McKinley called congress together in extra session on the IStibi 
of March, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the govern- 
ment by increased duties. In response to this demand, congress passed the 
Dmgley Tariff Bill, which became a law July 7th, 1897. The restoration of 
the duties or wool was the salient feature in the Dingey Act. In addition to 
wool, certain other raw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 1894 admitted 
free, were subjected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of reciprocaty was not 
only revived, but its scope was even enlarged. 

In his flnnnfll message to congress at the opening of the se^on in December, 
1896, President Cleveland called attention to the unhappy state of Cuba. 
"The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one of 
the most fertile and charming on the globe, womd engage the serious attri- 
tion of the government and people of ihe United States in any drcumstances. 
In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no means of a 
wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actual pecuniary interest 
in it is second only to that of the people and government of Spain. It should 
be added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto expectant 
attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained,” 

When the liberal party came into power at Madrid with Sagasta at its 
head, Weyler was recalled and General Blanco put in his place. Furthermore, 
a new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
a fairly autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti- 
tution was not ^ven a fair trial, for it had come too late for a test of its 
practicability, (^neral Fitzhugh Lee, consul-general of the United Stat^ at 
Havana, said of it that it was “an elaborate system of ‘home rule’ with a 
string to every sentence.” 

On the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
made reports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconcenr 
trados, that stirred up public opinion throughout the United States to a hi^ 
state of excitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for months 
past and continuously threatened a rupture of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly 
a crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of February, 1898, by 
news that the United States battle-ship Maine, while paying a visit of courtesy 
to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on toe previous evening 
by an explosion which killed most of her crew. 

The united States appointed a naval court of inqmry to make an investi- 
gation, as did likewise toe Spanish government. The former court reported 
that “ toe loss of toe Ma%ne was not in any respect due to the fault or negligence 
on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew; that the ship was 
destroyed by toe explosion of a submarine mine, whidi caused toe partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward magazines.” The Spanito naval 
board of inquiry reported that toe exploaon resulted from causes within the 
ship itself. The Spanito government then urged that toe whole question 
should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by different nations. The 
United States declined to accept this proposal. 

The between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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fcsjeftfcia^ poinl ■ ©a <4ie llih of Apiil Presid^it MeKinley addtessed a special 
to^sAge to oongiesA, setting forth the unsatisfactory reewlts of the negotiations 
wth Spam, and declarmg that “in the name of humanity, in the name of 
civilisation, in behalf of endangered American interests, which gives us the 
right and the -duty -to speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop.” The 
message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take means 
^ tseduring a “full and final termination of hostilities” in the oppressed 

'ni - After a brief contest between the two houses over the method of procedure 
to fflarry out the suggestion of the president, a joint resolution was passed 
AjpxillSth, declaring “that the people of the island of Cuba are and of a right 
bu^t to be free and independent.” The resolution demanded, furthermore, 
i^t- Spain should withi^w', absolutely from Cuba, and the president was 
directed to use the military and naval force of the United States to make the 
'ipaolution effeerivB», Ini.addition, the resolution disclaimed any intention 
on the pwt»ctf the United States to assume' in any way, except for pacificarion, 
iurisdictiw wear, Cuba; and furthennore deelared its intention to “leave the 
govemroemt and control of the iriand to its people.” . 

^ -Following out a suggestion of the president in a message, April 25thj 
congress adopted a joint resolution on the same day declaring “ that war be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war has existed since the 
2Xst day of April, 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the kingdom of Spain.” 

At the outbreak of the war the regular army of the United States num- 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, this 
was shorily increaseid to; 2, 191i officers ahdi nearly 42;000 men. At the same 
time; a- VDluBteer^ army was' speedily .raised. The president issued a proc- 
lamation on April 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and another proc- 
laroiation on May 26th, calling for 75,000 more. Before the end of May 
118,6^ of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembled 
in varichas camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurried manner, 
^ong the volunteer regiments organised, one known as that of the Rough 
Riders greatly excited public interest. The command of one of the proposed 
thr^ regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevelt (then 
assistant secretary of the navy), who had some knowle^e of randh life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honour, however, on the score that his 
military experience was insufficient to warrant him in taking command of a 
regiment. He asked for and received, however, the second place in the 
raiment commanded by Colonel, Leonard Wood. 

• 'On the 21st of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered under the 
command of Admiral William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore W. S. 
Schley was ordered to organise a “flying squadron” of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. While these preparatjons w^e being made in the- West, 
plans were beingjierfected for a successful attack upon Spain's colonial pos- 
B^ons in the Far East. ' The presidmt had ordered Commodore George 
^wey, who was in connnand of the United States Asdaliic squadron at Hong- 
Hong, to proceed at, once to-Manilai the capital of the Philippines, and “cap- 
ture or destroy” the Spanish squadron which 'guar^d tlmt fort. The Span- 
lardsi.were in no eondlwn to resist an attack, and on May, Ist, 1898, Dewey 
was able to report the total destruction of- the- Spanish squadron without the 
loss of, a man on the American fleet. 

^ Congrmwrud Raxird, Abril 11th, 1898. 

'' < ‘ Aj^l8&,'1898. . , • 
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- Upon tile opening of hostiBiaed,- a S^anidi squadron of foul* 'armoured 
cruisers and some smaiier vessels was assembled at tbe Cape Verde Zi^da 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pasoual Cervera. Being in Portuguese 
waters, the fleet was compiled to set sail after a proclamation of deutirality 
was issued by Portugal on the 29th of April. After causing the American' 
people considerable ankiety of mind as to its ultimate destination, the fleet 
^ut in at Santiago de Cuba. May 29tii a blockade of that port was estab- 
lished by the American fleet, inasmuch as it was found impracticable to 
attack the fleet 'within the harbour. Some weeks later (June 22nd-24tii) 
the American troops under General Shafter disembarked at Daiquiri abd 
advanced to Siboney. Thmr forces were to co-operate with the naval forces 
in operatiioiis for the capture of Santiago de Cuba. After a series 'of 
skirmishes on the Ist and 2nd of July, the Americans succeeded in capturiio^ 
the sti^p heights of El Caney and San Juan which overlooked tise cdty't^ 
Santiago. In the mean time, while Admiral Sampson and General ’Shafte'Jl 
were in consultation about making an attack on the city. Commodore Sch^/ 
of the flagship Brooklyn, and the commanders of the other vessels 
fleet, guarded the entrance to the harbour of the <aty. Not long 'after ibif 
departure of Admiral Sampson^ for the conference with General Shafter tout 
the mommg of July 3rd, Admiral Cervera made a desperate attempt to says 
his squadron by escaping to sea. But the attempt was ful^e — the whole 
sQ[uadron being destroyed and Cervera himself captured. These' two naval 
victories — ^Manila and Santiago — effectually eliminated Spain as a sea-powedj 
July 17th the Spanish commander of Santiago de Cuba formally surren- 
dered the city and the district to General Shafter. Witih the fall of' Santiago 
the occupation of Porto Rico became the next strategic necessity. ■ Ttoa 
duty was intrusted to General Miles, and by the 12th of August much of tte 
island was in his possession. On the 13th of this same month the dty of 
Manila passed into the hands of the United States forces in co-operation with 
the Phinppine insurgents. It was not untfl the 16th of August that a cablo- 

S am rea<med Manila containing the text of the president’s ' prodamatioif 
recting a cessation of hostilities. Ai^ust 12th the secretary of state of 
the United States and the French ambassador had agned a protocol pren 
liminar^ to the drawing up of a treaty of peace brinmg about a cessation) 
of hostilities between the United Stato and Spain. Oarrespondence leaiting 
to this issue had begun as ekrly as July 26th. A discussion betweaa the 
Spanish and American commissioneis at Paris, based upon the provisions of 
the protocol, was prolonged until the lOtii of December, 1898, when the 
former jrielded to what they protested against as hard terms, and tiie treaty 
of peace was signed. By the terms of the treaty Spain (1) relinquiBhed 
all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; '(2) she ceded Porto 
Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in the West Indies, and- 
likewise the island of Guahan, or Guam, in the Ladrones; and finally (3) 
she ceded the archipelago known as the PMlippine Islands for a oonsid« 
eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, agreed to' admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Mands on' 
the same terms as ships and merchandise of the United States for a pmod 
of ten years. • > 

There developed considerable opposition. to the ratification of the treaty 
in the senate by reason of the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. ' White 
this discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked Ithe 
United States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admiral Dewey. The 
Filipinos were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginnmg 
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OT a somewhat iatennittent struggle of the Philippine insurgents against the 
estab^hment of the authority of the United States government in the archi- 
pelago. . It practically disappeared, however, upon the capture of the insur- 
gent leader, Emilio Agumaldo, in the spring of 1901. The day after the 
beginning of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratified 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-seven. By its terms the Umted 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were in a 
position to establish a government of their own. 

The direct cost of the war with Spain was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastl}^ larger sum. 

The conduct of the war department was criticised severely. .Charges of 
the ill effects of administrative “red tape,” pohtics, and positive inefficiency 
ted to the appointment by the president, in September, 1898, of an investi- 
gating commission. The report of this commission, made in the foEowing 
February, coiEd not be described as entirely satisfactory to the country at 
terge. 

The three great results of the Spanish War, in so far as the United States 
is conceited, might be summarised as follows* (1) embarkation upon a 
poEcy of colonisation; (2) entrance upon the career of a world-wide power; 
(3) a greater unification of the different sections of the United States. The 
close of the war made it possible for the United States to take up for con- 
sideration other matters of intemational importance. In the spring of 1899 
the United States sent commissioners to The Hague to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purpose of electing a tnbunal for the pacific settle- 
ment of mtemational conflicte. The Hague Peace Conference Treaty was 
drawn up and later was ratified by the senate of the Umted States. Near 
the end of the same year the joint control of the Samoan Islands by Germany, 
En^and, and the United States came to an end and the islands were parti- 
tioned between the three countries. Probably the most important negotia- 
tions of all were those leading to the signature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain to facihtate the construction 
of an isthmian canal. The treaty was amended by the senate in so radical 
a manner that the British government, early in March, 1901, was compeUed 
to reject it. Later, however, a satisfactory treaty was agreed upon. 

Legislation leading to the estabEshment of the monetary system, of the 
country upon a sound basis was secured March 14th, 1900^ when the Financial 
BEl became a law. This biU had for its object “ the fixing of the standard 
of value and the maintaining at a parity witli that standard of ^1 forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States.” It affirmed that “the unit 
of value is the doEar, consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine,” and 
made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to maintain aE forms of 
money issued or coined at a parity with this standard ^ 

Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov- 
ernment for the people of Porto Rico. Late in the spring of 1901 the power 
of congress to deal as it sees fit with the colonies was sustained by a decision 
of the suprenie court of the United States. At the same time congress author- 
ised the presid^t to leave the control of Cuba to its people provided they 
agreed to Mrt^ conditions. Among these conditions were that the (lubans 
should maintain their light of independence, and that they should recognise 
the right of the Umted States to pr^erve that independence, if necessary; 
and also to protect life, property, and individual Eberty in that island. These 


* Amual Report of the Secretary of the Treaeury, 1900, pp. 72, 73. 
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oonditions were accepted, and on May ^h, 1902, the United Statee foniudly 
recognized the new republic of Cuba. - , , ■ 

The census taken m 1800 reveled a population in the states, territopes 
(including Hawau), Indian reservations, and Alaska, of 76,303,387, which 
the population of the insular possessions not incoiT^rated in the United 
Stales increased to about 85,271,730. The wealth of the countrjr was esti- 
mated at $94,300,000,000, 

In the presidential campaign of 1900 the platform adopted by the repub- 
lican convention, which met at Philadelphia on the 19th of June, declared in 
favour of the gold standard and defended the American pohcy in the Philip- 
pmes as the only one which could honourably have been followed; while the 
platform adopted by the democratic convention, which met at Kansas City 
on the 4th of July, reiterated the demand of 1896 for the unlimited coihage <h 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but put forward the question of ezpao- 
Bion, or “imperialism,” as ^‘the paramount issue the campadm.’! 'Fcr 
their candidates the republicans nominated President 'Vi^am MeKinley 
for re-election and Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of New York, for vice- 
president; the democrats selected 'William J, Bryan for, president and AcW 
E. Stevenson for vice-president. When' the election came, it residted in 
republican success; for, though many republicans, among them ex-Pr^ident 
Harrison, Senator Hoar, and Mr. Ihomas B. Reed, were dissatisfied with tfce 
administration’a course towards the Phihppines, while others deplored its 
tenderness towards certain financial interests, most of them were -prevent^ 
by their distrust of Mr. B^^an’s free-silver ideM from joining with the Demo- 
crats. About fourteen million votes were cast, of which McKinley received 
7,214,027, and Bryan 6,342,614. The former’s electoral vote was 292, while 
the latter’s was but 155. 

ADMINISTRA.TION OF MOEINLBT . AND ROOSBVBI/P ‘ 

But Pre^dent McKinley was not destined to fill out many months of his 
new term of office. In the spring of 1901 the PEun-American Exposition had 
been opened at Buffalo. Tt differed from other expositions in lliat it was 
especially designed to show the progress made by the nations of North, South, 
and Central America m agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. In addition 
to this, it had a distinct purpose to unite all the nations of the three Americas 
in closer commercial intercourse for their common benefit. President McKin- 
ley visited the exposition in September and gave expression to this latter 
sentiment. The day after his address, on Friday afternoon, September 6th, 
the president gave a public reception in the music-hall of the exposition. It 
was at this reception, while shaking hands with the people, that me president 
was shot twice by a young anarchist named Leon F. Czolgosz. Mr. McKinley 
lingered about a week, and died early on .Saturday morning, September 14th. 
Under the provisions of the constitution, Mr. Roosevelt oecame president. 

The new president brought to the duties of his office one of the most force- 
ful and compelling personalities that has yet appeared in American public life. 
Although the youngest man who had ever occupied the presidential chair, 
his experience had been both loi^ and varied. Soon after his graduation 
from Harvard he entered the New York legislature, where, despite Ms youth, 
he gained a Mgh reputation as a leader of the reform forces. From 1884 to 
1^ he lived on a ranch in western Dakota, and there acquired a knowledge 
of the men of the frontier which he was later to put to novel use. In 1886 
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^•wtaa'ao Hmsucofessful candidate '6n tlie repubKcan ticket for mayor of New 
•York; from 1889 to 1895 served with much credit on the United States civil 
>S8ivice' commission; and from 1895 to 1897 displayed great energy as presi- 
ident of the New York City police commission. Mr, Roosevelt was also a 
{frequent contributor to the magazines; while by works on The Naval War 
of 181^, The Winning of the West, and other subjects he gained a prominent 
place among American historians. In 1897 he became assistant secretary 
of the navy; and foreseeing that a war with Spain was inevitable, he did much 
to prepare our navy for the splendid work which it accomplished. Upon the 
outbreak of the war he and his friend Dr. Leonard Wood organised, as already 
related, a volunteer regiment composed of cowboys, Indians, frontiersmen, 
fobtbaU players, and other adventurous spirits; and when Wood was pior 
snoted to a brigadier-generalcy, Roosevelt took chief command. ■ The r^- 
'law^t displayed remarkable fighting qualities in the campaign a^inst Santiago, 
Tuid went down to history as “ Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.” Upon his return 
'home Colonel Roosevelt was elected governor of New York; Ip 1900 his 
«xtraordinapy popularity with the people of the country and the intrigues of 
>eMain politiciaas who wished to “ shelve f’ him combined to make him against 
'his' win the republican nominee for the- vice-presidency. 

■Upon his unexpected succession to the presidency Mr. Roosevelt retained 
•the' cabinet of lys predecessor and pledged himself to carry out his prede- 
(Cessor’s policy. In the summer and autumn of the following year a great 
■strike paralyzed the anthracite coal industry of the country and brought 
■much suffering to those who were dependent upon coal for fuel, but through 
ithe activity of the president the differences between the miners and their 
'employers were ifinally arlntrated by a commission selected by him. In the 
same year suit was brought by his order against the Northern Securities 
Company, a corporation which had been formed with the object of uniting 
the Great Northern and Pacific railroads in such a way as to control transpor- 
tation in the northwest and elimmate all competition. The contention on 
which the suit was based was that this meiger amoimted to a restraint of 
interstate trade as forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890; this 
contention was sustained by the circuit court of appeals at St Paul in April, 
1903, and, upon appeal, by the supreme court in March, 1904. The outcome 
is believed to have prevented the formation of other similar companies and 
to. have exercised a salutary effect upon financial circles. In 1903 the long 
staadmg controversy over the boundary line between Casoada and Alaska 
was settled in favour of the United States; the same year saw the establish- 
ment of a department of commerce and labour; and in 1904 occurred at St. 
Louis a great exposition commemorative of the purchase of Louisiana. 

By far the most important act of the adrmnistration, however, consisted 
in bringing to a head the long meditated plan for an Isthmian canal. After 
the abrogation, as already described, of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 a 
treaty was negotiated with Colombia for the right of. way across the Isthmus 
of Panama; but ihe Colombian eongre® refused to ratify it. Angered by 
this refusal, the ^ple of the Isthmus in November, 1903, set up the inde- 
pendent state of Panama; their iadependmce was at once recognized by the 
prraddent, and a favourable treaty was made, with the' new state. By this 
treaty the United, States secured perpetual control over a strip ten miles wide 
across the Isthmus as well as other privileges; while in return it agreed to 
guarantee the independence of Panama and to pay $10,000,000 down and 
$250,000 yearly after the expiration of nine years. The French company’s 
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works aoid rights on the Isthmiis wear© aSso bought for ®4OjOOO;10Oft; and 
further measures were taken for makiing the canal a reality. . • , ■ 

As electicm-time drew near it became apiparent that Mr, Roosevelt would 
be the republican nominee. Although his independent course had rendered 
him unsatisfactory to many politicians, and although, by insisting upon 
‘‘square de^” for the negro as well as- for the white man, he had arousedta 
storm of criticism in the South, he had neverthdess won the confidence' of 
tiie people to a remarkable degree. At the republican convention in Chicago 
in June, he was nominated by aedamation. As nominee for vice-president, 
the convention chose Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. In the 
democratic convention at St. Louis in July, a bitter struggle between the 
radical and the conservative elements resulted in a victory for the latter, 
and the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, and for'vice*- 
IweBident, ex-senator Henry Gassaway Davis of West Wrgpnia. Hie^jdat- 
form adopted evaded the silver issue, but upon the news of hjs noiniuation 
Judge Parker telegraphed the convention that he considered the gold se^ttdr' 
ard irrevocably established. - Mr. Roosevelt swept the entire Nortii,.as wdl 
as West Vir^nia and Missouri, and received one electoral vote in Maryland^ 
of the popular vote he received a plurality of 2,512,417 and received 338 
electoral votes against 140 for Parker. . : 

THE BOOSEVEim ADMINISTRATION 

On the 1st of July, 1905, occurred the death of the secretary of state, 
Mr. John Hay, who had gained an eminent position in diplomacy} notably 
by maintaining the .“open door” in China. He was succeeded in the cabi- 
net by Mr. Ehhu Root, from 1899 to 1904 secretary of war. In the same 
summer the president induced Russia and Japan to send representatives to 
a peace conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which brought the 
strc^le in the far East to an end. The year wan made noteworthy in a 'less 
honorable way by the disclosure of grave scandals in the management ofi the 
great hfe insurance coirpanies. . . , , 

In his message to Congress of December, 1904, the president reoomr 
mended Isolation to secure Federal control over great corporations carry- 
ing on interstate trade, and particularly Federal regulation of freight rat^ 
to destroy the rebate evil. No legislation on these matters was secured, 
and these recommendations were reiterated in tiie message of December, 
1905. • 

On April 17th, 1906, there were repeated and terrific earthquake shocks 
along the Pacific coast, the maximum severity and mortality centering in 
San Francisco and its suburbs. In the city fire broke out immediately, was 
carried this way and that by the wind, and could be checked neither by the 
utterly inadequate supply of water nor by the liberal use of dynamite. In 
the greater part of the city only a few buildings, 'mostiy of modem fire-proof, 
steel-^rame constmction, were left standing. The lives lost numbered hun- 
dreds, and shelter, provision, and dotiiing were for a short time almost abso- 
lutely lacking, but owing to the eneigy displayed, by the authorities and 
others, and to the fact that many thousands were transported to surround- 
ing towns, free of chaige} the. suffering was less than might have been 
expected from the severity of the disaster. The work of the War Depart- 
ment m the city was admirable and the entire country gave promptly and 
generously. Plans for rebuildn^ were speedily undertaken. 
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♦flflie fifty*-mntli congress, which met for the first time on December 4th, 
1906, proved one of the most important for many years. In the long session, 
largely as a result of the efforts of President Roosevelt, a more stringent 
railroad-rate act, an act providing for federal inspection of meat intended for 
interstate trade, a pure-food act, a national quarantine act, a new and more 
stringent naturalization act, an immunity act, making it easier for the govern- 
ment to obtain information of violations of law by corporations, and a joint- 
statehood biU providing for the admission of Oklahoma and the Indian Terri- 
tory jointly, and for the admission of New Meideo and Arizona jointly in case 
each, voting separately, gave a majority in favor of such admission, were passed. 
Oklahoma became a state in 1907, but as Arizona voted against admission with 
NeVr Meaico, these two remain temtories. The short session, which closed 
on March 3d, 1907, was devoted to more purely routine matters, but a cur- 
rency bill etdarging the monthly limit of banknote retirement, a bin forbidding 
campai^ contnbutions by corporations, and a bill giving the government in 
criminsu cases the right of appeal on points of law, were passed. The total 
amoimt of money appropriate during the two sessions was about $1,800,000,- 
000, or more than was expended by ^ the first thirty-five congresses. 

This activity in feder*d legislation coincided with a campaign conducted by 
both the national government and by many of the states against the iliegal 
acts and dangerous tendencies displayed by trusts, railways, and other great 
corporations The Standard Oil Company, one of the chief offenders against 
the anti-rebate laws, was in August, 1907, fined $29,240,000 by a Federal 
judge. The case was appealed. Investigations made by the interstate 
commerce commission and the department of commerce and labor brought 
to light some startling disclosures concerning the management of such 
companies. These disclosures were instrumental in forwarding radical rail- 
road legislation in many states both for controlling the management of the 
railroads and for the purpose of lowermg the rate of fare. The attempt to 
enforce such le^lation was attended by conflicts between the federal courts 
and the states of North Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia; while the manifest 
intention of the president to secure still further federal control over great 
industrial undertakings resulted in a recrudescence of states rights. 

The country, in the main, had been exceedingiy prosperous; but the above- 
mentioned disclosures of dishonesty m the management of meat undertakings, 
joined with the undue inflation of business, resulted in October, 1907^ in a 
serious financial crisis, which forced the suspension of some banks and seriously 
embarrassed many others. To relieve the monetary shortage tens of millions 
in gold were imported from abroad, while the federal government also went to 
the assistance of the money market. 

In the field of international politics numerous events have occurred that 
are worthy of record. The United States was represented in the conference at 
Algeciras over the Morocco question, and, though the American delegates 
refrained from' voting, they had an honourable and influential part in the pro- 
ceedings. Representatives of the United States also played a leading part 
in the third Pan-American Conference at Rio Janeiro in the summer of 1906. 
In August, 1907, an agreement was concluded with Great Britain to submit 
the Newfoundland fisheries question to arbitration at The Hague. On June 
1st of the same year the president announced the conclusion of a commercial 
agiwment with Germany under section three of the Dingley act providing for 
reciprocal concessions; in September a somewhat similar agreement was con- 
cluded with the Netherlands. On July 26th the president proclaimed the final 
ratification of a long-pending treaty with San Domingo which gives the United 
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States control over the Dominican cuittoms houses and the administration ot 
the customs mvenuM. , i 

Our relations wi& Cuba and with Japan have attracted much greater 
attention. In the middle of August, 1906, a rebellion broke out in Cuba, and 
President Palma, after vainly tr 3 ning to suppress it, asked the United StatM to 
intervene under the terms of the Platt amendment. After some delay Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent Secretary of War Taft and Actii^-Secretary of State 
Bacon to the island to investigate. After m^y propositions for a peaceful 
settlement had been considered without avail, President Palma and \lce- 
Presidwt Capote brought matters to a crisis by retigning, whereupon, acting 
under instructions from Washington, Mr. Taft issued a prodaraation taking 
temporary control of the idand under authority of the United States, with the* 
declared purpose of restoring order, protecting life and property, and estab- 
lishing permanent peace. Marines were landed ; a force of six thousand regulars 
were sent to the island; the insurgents were disarmed; and Charles E. MagooUv 
lately governor of the Panama Canal Zone, was appointed provisional gov- 
ernor. No new elections have.yet been hdd, but February 1, 1909, was fod 
upon as the date for the American withdrawal. 

The trouble with Japan in its possibiUties was yet more serious. In 1906 
the school board of San Fra^isco excluded Japanese from entering the schools 
in that city attended by white children. In October tihe Japanese government 
protested against the measure, and Presidaat Roosevelt sent a member of the 
cabinet to investigate the situation. He reported that the board 1^ been 
influenced in its action by the hosffity of white labourers toward the Japanese 
and by the imscrupuloim fermenting of race hatred by certain newspapers. 
It was urged in justiflcation of the board that their chief motive was to prevent 
adult Japanese from attending schools with small white children, but the 
cabinet officer found that there had been but 93 Japanese pupils in all, that 
only a few of these were grown up, and that none was over twenty years of age. 
He also reported that a boycott had been instituted against Japanese restau- 
rants and that a number of Japanese had been wantomy assaulted. Suit was 
brought in a federal court to compel the school board to reinstate the children, 
but as the authoritj^ of the federal government in the matter was doubtful, 
the president, realizing the gravity of the situation, invited the mayor and 
menobers of the San Francisco school board to visit Washington and confer 
with him on the subject. An agreement was finally reached to the effect that 
the board would rescind its order in case steps were taken to prevent the 
further introduction of Japanese labourers into the coimtry. Accordingly 
con^ss added to the immigration bill then pending an amendment giving the 
president power to refuse to allow aliens to enter flie continental territory of 
the United States from foreign countries to which they had passports or from 
the insular possessions or the Panama Canal Zone. After the bill was passed 
the president issued such an order to apply to Japanese and Koreans, and the 
board withdrew the order segregating the Japanese pupils Negotiations were 
also entered into with Japan looking to inducing tlmt government to prevent 
coolie immigration to the United States, but occasional race conflicts on the 
Pacific coast and the feeling that had been aroused in Japan kept the trouble 
alive. The situation was eagerly exploited by the serisational press of both 
countries, and in June and July, 1907, there were continued reports of impend- 
ing war, which found echo in the European press ■ Much excitement was also 
aroused by the aimouncement that the Umtw States would later in the year 
send a great fleet to the Pacific, but the American government denied that the 
transfer was to be in any v^ay considered as a hostile move. Violent anti- 
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Japanese riK^tiin Vancouver ^eaUy lessened the tension by’ shovdi^ the 
Japanese that hostility to their labourers was not confined to the United 
Stites. In September Secretary Taft visited Japan, and it was offleially 
stated that negotiations designed to place the race question on a more satis* 
factory basis were in progress. In the middle of December the American 
fleet sailed from Hampton Roads for the Pacific. The event did not create 
any particular uneasiness in the United States, though propheoi^ of a con- 
flict were indulged in by the European press. Shortly bwore the fleet sailed 
the hnnouneement that the Japanese ambassador. Viscount Aold, had been 
recalled gave rise to contiderame speculation, but it was soon learned that 
Baron Kogoro Takahira, former minister, was to succeed him. During the 
'early part of 1908 tiie , fleet visited various South American seaports, and the 
sailors were entertained with great cordiality by officials and residents. 

''i .The coiigressional ’ elections 1906 were favorable to the Republicans, 
thou^ their majority in tine house of representatives was considerably di- 
mimshed. They also managed,, in genera, to hold their own in the local 
elections of T9G7,' and in Kentucky dected thejr candidate for governor. 

The new congp^ess, the sixtieth, met for the' first time in December, 1907. 
Id'Ius annual message, the president reiterated numerous recommendations 
Btiadfe in former messages. Among new recommendations, he lu^ed the pas- 
sage of a national incorporation act licensing railway companies to eng^e 
in interstate commerce and giving' the interstate conunerce commission 
power to pass upon the future issue of securities. He also urged the regu- 
lation and control by the national government of great industrial corpora- 
tions and combinations. Much interest was displayed in congress in the 
financial situation, and many biUs intended to mve reli^ were introduced. 
One of the most impbrtant of these proposes to allow irational banks to issue 
large lamounts of notes on the security of bonds other than those of the 
national government. 

The other noteworthy events of the past two years can be rdated in a 
few words. In August, 1906, negro troops stationed at Fort Ringgold, 
Texas, “shot up” the town of Brownsville, killing one man and wounding 
another. As it was impossible to discover the guilty men and as those who 
had not participated in the outrage persisted in shidding those who did, the 
president dismissed the whole battalion from the service.' Strong efforts 
were made by the president’s enemies to make political capital out of the 
matter. Senator Foraker of Ohio, a leader of the conservative wing of the 
Republioan party, being espedally active in this respect. It has been derided 
that the canal at Panama shall be of the lock type; such a canal can be built 
at less cost and in a shorter time. Many dimculties hnve been encoun- 
tered, but the work is now proceeding rapidly. On October 16th, 1907, 
Secretary Taft opened the first elected Philippines legislature at Maiula 
and held out the hope of ultimate independence. In Ms c^inion the time 
for such independence is, however, far distant. Disclosures of corruntion 
in the affairs of San Francisco resifited in the arrest and conviction of l^yor 
Schmitz, “Boss” Ruef, and others. In March, W7, the president an- 
nounced the appointment of an inland waterways <»inmission, and in a 
later tour of inspection down the Mississippi made numerous speech^ in 
favor of deepening riv«s and constructing docks, harbours, and other such, 
improvements as would advance inland navigation. In 1907 wireless trieg- 
raphy had been so far perfected rirat a transatiantic service was install^. 
Early in the same year the president added nineteen million acres to the 
national forest reserves, and mter in the year issued a call for a meeting ri 
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governors of the states to consider the question of how to conserve the 
natural resources of the country. The invitation was generally accepted. 
It is to be hoped that some good results will come of the meeting, for the 
wasting of natural resources is one of the most lamentable feature of Ameri- 
can life. 

The ever-present controversy between the line and the staff in the army 
and iiavy beeamef acute during the latter part of 1907 and the early partiif 
1908. Great popular interest wm awakened in the subject by the resignation 
of Rear-Admiral BrownsOn, chief of the Bureau of Navigation, after forty- 
three ye^ of service, following an unavailing protest to the president against 
the appointment of a medical officer, without active experience or training in 
t^ naval service, to the command of a hospital ship. 

On January ^,1908, a new tariff agreement between Frailce and' the 
Uni^ States was signed at Washington by Secretary Root, on behalf of the 
president, and by Ambassador Jusserand, on the part of France. *rhe rpost 
important feature of the agreement was the abatement of 20 per cent on’ <4© 
duty on champagjnes imported into the United States, in teturn-for Wh?6h 
France agreed to impose only her minimum rates of duty on mineral oils aha 
Porto Rican coffee. The agreement went into ^ect on February l.“ 
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A CHEOITOLOGICAIj summaey of the histoey op the ' 
USriTED STATES (986-1904 a.d.) 

DISCOVERIES 

986 Bjami Herjulfsoxi) sailing south from Greenland, sights the coast of Vinlaud, but does 
not land. 

1000 Leif Encson discovers Helluland (possibly Kewfoundland) ; Markland (Nova Scotia) 
and Vinland (Nantucket). 

1005 Tborvald Encson coasts along Cape Cod and Ries in Boston harbour. 

1007-1009 Thorfinn establishes colony in Vinland. 

1011 Colony destroyed by Indians 

1492 Columbus lands on Guanahani, one of the Bahama islands; discovers Cuba and Hayti, 

and establishes colony in Hayti. 

1493 Columbus on second voyage discovers Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. 

1497 John and perhaps Sebastian Cabot discover Newfoundland and explore coast to the 

south. 

1498 Sebastian Cabot sails along the coast from Maine to Cape BAtteras. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Gaspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, discovers the river St Lawrence. 

1501-1502 Portuguese explore coast from Florida to Cape Cod. 

1502 Last voyage of Columbus. He discovers bay of Honduras, Veragua and Porto Bello. 
1504 French fishermen on banks of Newfoundland. 

1506 Jean Denys of Honfleur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawrence. Spaniards discover 

Yucatan. 

1507 The name "America” coined by Waldseemtiller from Amerigo Vespucci. 

1508' First importation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. 

1513 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Yasoo Nufiez Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean. 
1518 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec Empire. 

1619 Alvarez Pineda explores north coast of gulf of Mexico, and perhaps discovers the 
Mississippi. Hernando Cortes invades Mexico, captures Montezuma. Returning 
to the coast he defeats Narvaez and 

1520 returns to Mexico. War with Aztecs. 

1521 Cortes captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 

1522 Bermudas discovert. 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 34P to 50^ N. discovering the ^rxdr 
son River and Block Island. 
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ISp^llstevan Qomaz sails along coast Z4P to 44^ N. Cabeza de Vaca reaches the mouth 
' * of the Mississippi. 

1527 John Eut discovers coast of Maine. , 

1528 Panfilo ITarvaez leads unsuccessful expedition to Florida* 

1534 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of St. Lawrence^ and 

1585 sails up the St. Lawrence to site of Montreal. 

^636 Cortes discovers Lower California 

1539 Heniando< de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 

1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado discovers caiion of the Colo-rado Expedition of Car- 

tier for eolomsation of Canada. St. Lawrence river explored, 
r 1542 Juan Eodriguez Cabnllo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores Pacific coast to 44° 
N* Hernando de Soto reaches the Mississippi river, explores it to* mouth of the 
Ohio, and is buried in its waters. 

1548 First act of English parliament regarding America. Eegulation of Newfoundland 
fisheries 

1562 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony near Port Eoyal in South 

Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 

1563 John Hawkins brmgs three hundred slaves to West Indies 

1564 Een5 de Laudonni^re builds Fort Carolina on the St. John’s river in Florida. 

, 1505 Spaniards under M^nendez de Aviles massacre gairison of Fori Carolina, build foits 
ou St. 3Mm’s river and at St Augustine. 

1568 Dominique de Gourgues captures Spanish forts and massacres garrisons. 

1676-1577 Martin Frobisher attempts to discover northwest passage 

1578 lYancis Drake reaches west coast in his voyage round the world, and claims country 
between 38° and 42° N for England, under name of New Albion. 

1680 Espqo founds Santa Fe, in New Mexico. 

1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert leads expedition to Newfoundland 

1584 Sir Walter Ealeigh sends expedition under Amadas and Barlow to explore coast north 

of Spanish possessions. Landing on the island of Eoanokc (Wocokon) they take 
possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth and call the countiy Viiginia 

1586 Sir Eichard Grenville leads colony of one hundred and eighty persons to Roanoke 

Island; who are removed in 

1586 by Drake* Grenville returns with one hundred and seventeen new colonists in 

1587 and founds Borough of Ealeigh in Yilrguua.” Virginia Dare, first English child, bom 

in'Amenca. 

'1598 French explore Acadia, and 
1600 establish colony at Tadousae. 


, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 Bartholomew Gosnold discovers Cape Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, erects fort on Cutty- 

hunk (Elizabeth Island) 

1603 Voyage of Samuel Champlain up the St. Lawrence 

1604 Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova Scotia founded by the French under De Monts. 

Champlain discovers St John river. 

1606 James I issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) The First colony, embiac- 

ing country from 34° to 41° N, granted to the London Company. (2) The Second 
colony, cmbiacing country from 41° to 45° N, giranled to the Plymouth Company. 

1607 Foundation of Jamestown* explorations by Captain John Smith. Plymouth Company 

sends expedition which builds Fort St. George at mouth of Kennebec river in 
Marne. 

1608 Colonists abandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded by French 

colony under Champlain. 

1609 Henry Hudson coasts from Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay and sails up the Hud- 

son river. Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga. 

1610 English colony in Newfoundland. 

1613 Dutch trading post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the Hudson or 

North river (so-called to distinguish it from the South or Delaware river) French 
colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, destroyed by expe- 
dition from South Virginia under Sir Samuel Argali. 

1614 United New Netherland Company established in Holland. Fort built at Manhattan, 

another, Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores coast from 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, names district New England. 

1615 Voyage of Adrian Block through Long Island sound (Block Island). Change of land- 

tenures in South Virginia. Lake Huron discovered by Champlain 
1619 First General Assembly in South Virginia. Negro slaves first brought to Virginia. 
1020 Pilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected governor. 
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1621 !A.cadia grantedr to Sir William Alexaiider under name of iQbva Beotia. Plymouth 

colony receives new (diarter. William Bradford eleetfed governor. 

1622 Maine granted to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason. Settlements at Dover and 

Portsmouth. Indians massacre three -hundred and forty-seven colonists in Virginia, 
1624 Charter of London Company annulled. The king assumes control of colony. 

1626 Peter Minmt founds New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 

1628 Salem colony established by John Endicott, * 

1629 Company of Massachusetts Bay established by charter from crown to Salem colony. 

John Mason receives grant of present New Hampshire. English capture Quebec. 

1630 John Wmthrop appointed governor of Massachusetts Bay Company, brings large col- 

ony to Charlestown Settlement of Boston First general court of Massachusetts. 
Sir William Alexander sells Nova Scotia patent to Huguenots. 

1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Treaty of St. Germain, ceding 
New France, Acadia, and Canada to France. 

1634 First settlement m Maryland Hoger Williams expelled from Salem for heresy. 

1635 French seize trading post at Penobscot Death of Champlain. Charter of Mymouth 

colony surrendered to the crown. Connecticut colony founded. Settlements at 
Hartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 

1636 Roger Williams founds Providence, ' 

1637 First general court of Connecticut. War with Pequots. 

1638 Colonies of Rhode Island and New Haven in Connecticut founded by settlers from 

Massachusetts. Harvard College established at Cambndge. Colony of New Sweden 
on the Delaware river 

1639 Union of Connecticut towns for separate government. The "Fundamental Orders,” 

the first written constitution in# history. Provmce of iMaine established. First 
general assembly in Plymouth colony. 

1641 Montreal settled by French under Maisonneuve. 

1643 Formation of United Colonies of New England (Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth^ 

and Massachusetts Bay) 

1644 Providence and Rhode Island colonies unite under one charter. Saybrook joins Con- 

necticut. Indians massacre Virginia colonists. 

1645 Claybome rebellion in Maryland 

1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians at Nonantum. Peter Stuy^ 

vesant becomes governor of New Netherlands, and claims region from Cape Hen- 
lopen to Cape Cod. 

1648 Petition of Rhode Island for admission to union of colonies rejected. 

1649 Grant of land in Virginia to Lord Culpeper. 

1650 Settlement of boundary disputes between New Netherlands and the united colonies. 
1652 Provmce of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English parliament assumes control of 

Maryland, 

1665 Governor Stuyvesant breaks up colony of New Sweden, 

1658 Radisson and Groseilliers discover the Upper Mississippi 

1659 Virginia proclaims Charles II as king. Persecution of Quakers in New England 

1662 Charter of Connecticut granted. New Haven refuses to aOcept it. Lord Baltimore 

confirmed in government of Maryland. 

1663 Grant of Carolina (31® to 36® N.) to earl of Clarendon and associates. Charter of 

Rhode Island and Providence plantations. 

1664 New Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including eastern Maine and 

islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New j^sterdam; name changed to 
New York New Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Name 
of Fort Orange changed to Albany. 

1665 Union of Connecticut and New Haven. 

1666 French settlement of St Esprit on south shore of Lake Superior. 

1667 Treaty of Breda. Acadia surrendered to France. 

1668 Marquette founds Sault Sainte Mane. 

1669 Fundamental constitutions of Carolina adopted. Hudson Bay Company incorporated. 

1670 Charleston m Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles boundaries of English and 

Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 

1673 Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi Dutch recapture New York and New 

Jersey, but by the peace of » 

1674 they are restored to the Engjlish. 

1676 Conflicts between New York and Connecticut. King Philip’s War begins. 

1676 King Philip killed Indians defeated. Bacon’s rebellion in Virgima. New Jersey 

divided into East and West Jersey. 

1677 Maine finally united to Massachusetts. 

1678 La Salle explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan 

1680 New Hampshire receives royal charter. Hennepm readies the Mississippi 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
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tzieaityr with Indiansi. Foundation of Philadelphia La Salle descends the 
Mississippi to the gulf and calls the valley Louisiana^ First legislative assembly 
ux New York. 

Charter o£ Massachusetts forfeited to the crown. 

16^ Sir Edmund Andros appomted governor of New England 

1687 Andros unsuccessfully attempts to secure charter of Connecticut. Death of La Salle. 
1689 Accession of William and Mary. Andros imprisoned. Former governments rein- 
, stated. King William’s War begins. i 

ll690 Sir William Phips captures Port Poyal. 

1692 New diarter for Massachusetts. Salem witchciaft frenzy. William and Maiy Col- 

lege established. 

1693 Kenewed conflicts between New York and Connecticut. 
tl695 French settlement at Kaskaskia m lllmois. 

iC97 King William’s War ended by Peace of Ryswick. 

1699 French settle at Biloxi in Mississippi. 

J7P0> D’Iberville claims possession of Mississippi river for France. ^ 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Foundation of Yale College First settlement at Detroit. 

1702 Queen Anne’s War begins. D’Iberville founds Mobile m Alabama. 

1704 Deerfield in Massachusetts destroyed by Indians. 

1706 French settle at Vincennes in Indiana. 

1706 French and Spanish invade Carolina. 

1708 Indian massacre at Haverhill in Massachusetts. 

1710 Port Royal captured, name changed to Annapolis, 

,1713 Peace of Utrecht ends Queen imne’s War, Boundary between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut established. 

1715 Indian war m Carolina 

1718 Suppression of buccaneers in West Indies and pirates on the Carolina coast. ^ 

1722 Trading-house erected at Oswego. 

1734 Indian war in New England. 

1726 Ti^eaties with Indians m New England and New York. * 

1728 Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established 

1729 Carolina divided into North and South Carolina. • - 

1731 Settlement of boundary dispute between New York and Connecticut. 

1733 James Oglethorpe establishes colony at Savannah in Georgia (the Iasi of the thir- 
teen colonies), * 

1738 Princeton College founded 
1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. AugUstine. 

1742 Spanish invade Georgia 

1745 Colonists under William Pepperell capture Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restores Cape Breton to France. Ohio Company formed. 

1752 Georgia becomes a royal colony. 

1753 Disputes between English and French settlers in Ohio valley. George Washington 

sent by Virginia to remonstrate with French. . • 

1754 Washin^on leads expedition to the Ohio, but is captured at Fort Necessity. Colum- 

bia College founded. 

1755 French and^Indian War begins. Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne. Battle of Lake 

George Fiench fortify Ticonderoga. 

1756 Montesum captures foits at Oswego and Niagara. 

1757 Fort William Henry captured, its garrison massacred. 

1758 Abercrombie defeated at Ticonderoga, Louisburg captured. General Forbes ■ takes 

Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg 
175,9 Wolfe defeats Montcalm m battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec surrenders. ' 
1760 Canada surrenders to the English 
176X 'The Writs of Assistance in Massachusetts. 

1762 Expedition against Martinique, English seize Fiendh West Indies. Capture of 

Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to Spain . 

1763 Peace of Pans. France cedes to England Nova Scotia, Canada, and all possesslona 

east of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes Florida to England. 
The conspiracy of Pontiac 

1764 Parliament passes the Sugar Act. Massachusetts resolves not to use British manu- 

factures. 

1765 Passage of the Stamp Act Colonial congress at New York Declaration of Rights 

adopted, Stamp riot in Boston and New York. i 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. < » * 
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1767 Parliament ilxnpoaos dut^a on impprid to tiiiat colonies, creates custom house and 

t commissioners, fon Amerxcaw' , , t , 

1768 English troops sent to Boston. First settlement in Tennessee. 

1770 Parliament lemoves duties on all imports but tea. The Boston massacre. 

J.771 Insurrection in. North Carolina. ' 

1772 Destruction of the Gaspee, 

1773 Virginia assembly appoints committee on correspondence. The Boston Tea-party. 

Daniel Boone settles in llentucky. 

1774 Boston Port Bill General Gage appointed governor of Massachusetts. First conti- 

nental congress at Philadelphia adopts ^Hhe American association.’^ Militia or- 
ganised in Massachusetts. 

1775 Battles of Lexington and Concord. Gbntmental congress appoints George Washington 

eommander-in-ehief of provincial forces Battle of Bunker Hill Siege of Boston. 
Georgia joins the other colonies. Montgomery captures Montreal, besieges Quebec. 

1776 English surrender Boston Declaration of Independence adopted Battles of Lpng 

Island and White Plains. Washmgton retreats to- Pennsylvania. Battle of Tren- 
nton. 

1777 Expedition of Burgoyne. Battle of Bennington. Burgoyne defeated at Stillwater, 

near Saratoga, surrenders his entire force to General Gates Colonists defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown. Congress adopts articles of confederation as "The 
United States of America.” Washington at Valley Forge. \ 

1778 Fiance recognises independence of the United States. Parliament renounces right 'ojf 

taxation except for regulation of trade, and unsuccessfully negotiates for the sub- 
mission of the colonies. ' English evacuate Philadelphia, are defeated at Monmouth- 
Count d’Estaing arrives with French fleet and four thousand troops Massacres 
of Wyoming and Cherry Valley. English capture Savannah. John Paul Jones de- 
stroys many English ships and surprises White Haven. 

1779 Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. West Point fortified John 

Paul Jones wins naval battle off English coast. 

1780 English capture Charleston and subj'ugate South Carolina. Battle of Camden. Gen- 

eral Roehambeau arrives with six thousand French troops. Treason of Benedict 
, Arnold. Execution of AndrS. English defeated at Eang^s Mountain in North 
Carolina. Abolition of slavery in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
)1781 Battles of Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and Eutaw Springs, Enghsh retreat to 
Charleston. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 

1782 English evacuate Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of peace signed at 

Pans 

1783 Independence of the United States recognised by Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Spam 

and Russia. Treaty of Paris recognises the independence and establishes the 
boundaries of the United States. English evacuate New York 

1784 Temporary organisation of western territory. 

1787 Shays’s rebellion. Convention at Philadelphia formulates and adopts the constitu- 

tion. Congress passes ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory 
(slavery forbidden). 

1788 All the states, except Rhode Island and North Carolina, accept the constitution. 

1789 George Washington unanimously elected President. First, congress meets at New 

Y'ork. Ten amendments to the constitution submitted to the states. North Caro- 
lina accepts the constitution 

1790 Rhode Island accepts the constitution. District of Columbia established, city of 

Washmgton laid out. Indian War in Northwest Territory Death o-f Franklm. 

i 701 Vermont admitted as fourteenth state. 

792 United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia. Kentucky admitted as 
fifteenth state Washington reelected president 
1793 Fugitive Slave Act 

1794 Neutrality Act Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania, Jay’s Treaty concluded 
with England. 

1795 Treaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi 
1796 Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state. 

1797 John Adams, second President. War with France begins .Alien and Sedition lawa 
1798 Eleventh amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy department organised. 

1799 Death of Washington. Naval warfare with France. 

1800 Congress meets at Washmgton for the first time. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY * 

1801 Thomas Jefferson, third president. 

1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United States. ^ 

1S04 Tripolitan War. Bombardment of Tripoli. Twelfth amendment to the constitution 
adopted 

1806 Thomas JeflFerson reflected president. 

1806 War between England and France injures American commerce. Berlin and Milan 

decrees. 

1807 English ship Leopard fires on fngate CJiesapeaTse and rpelaims allied deserters. 

Embargo declaied Aaron Burr tried for treason and acquitted. Robert Fulton 
successfully navigates steamboat Clermont 

1808 Congress prohibits importation of slaves. 

1809 James Madison^ fouith president. 

1810 ‘Non-importation act revived as to Great Britain 

1812 Louisiana admitted as eighteenth state War declared against Great Britain. Un- 

successful invasion of Canada. Ameiican navy victorious in many combats. 

1813 Battle of Lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison reflected 

president i 

1814 Americans wm battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane British capture Washington 

and burn public buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New Orleans. 
Treaty of Ghent ends war, but leaves all questions unsettled. The Hartford Con- 
vention 

1815 Treaty with Algiers- 

1816 Second United States Bank chartered for twenty years. Indiana admitted as nine- 

teenth state. 

1817 Janies Monroe, fifth president. Mississippi admitted as twentieth state. Seminole 

War begins. 

1818 Illinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions granted to survivors of Revolu- 

tionary War. 

1819 Treaty with Spam The United States secures all of Florida and gives up all claim 

to Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty-second state 

1820 Maine admitted as twenty- third state. Missouii Compromise adopted. Monroe re- 

elected president 

/ 1821 Missouri admitted as twenty-fourth state 
1823 The Monroe Doctiine enunciated. 

1826 John Qtdncy Adams, sixth piesident. Erie Canal completed. The first railroad in 
Ameiica built 

1828 Congress passes the ** Tariff of Abominations.’* 

1829 Andrew Jackson seventh president Inauguration of the ” spoils system.” General 

piotest m the southern states against the tariff laws. 

1830 Gieat debate in the senate upon states-iiglits between Webster and Hayne. 

1831 Organisation of the abolitionists. Settlement of the French claims 

1832 Congress passes new taiiff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in South Carolina. 

President Jackson issues the Nullification Proclamation, refuting states-nghts doc- 
trine. 

1833 Compromise tariff enacted. 

1836 Second war with Seminole Indians begins, 

1836 Arkansas admitted^as twenty-fifth state Texas declares its independence of Mexico. 

1837 Martin Van Buren, eighth piesident. Michigan admitted as twenty-sixth state 

Great financial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. American steamer Caroline burned 
1838-1839 Congress passes the Gag Resolutions against slavery legislation 

1840 United States treasury and sub-treasuries established. 

1841 William Henry Hamson, ninth president. Upon liis death (April 4th) John Tyler 

vice-president, succeeds as tenth president 

1842 Webster- Ashburton Treaty settles northeastern boundary question with Great Bri- 

tain Dorr’s rebellion m Rhode Island 

1844 ‘Samuel F. B. Morse builds experimental telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore 

1845 James K. Polk, eleventh president. Florida admitted as twenty-seventh state 

Texas annexed to United States and admitted as twenty-eighth state 

1846 The Oiegon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northwestern boundary. Iowa ad- 

mitted as twenty-ninth state. War with Mexico begins. General Zachary Taylor 
invades Mexico, wins battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and captures 
Monterey 

1847 General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro Gordo and Churu- 

busco, captures fortress of Chapultepec and enteis city of Mexico Gold discovered 
in California 

1848 By the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Mexico gives up Texas and cedes to the United 

States New Mexico and Upper California (about 622,000 square miles). Wisconsin 
admitted as thirtieth state. Oiganisation of Free Soil party. 
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1849 Zachary Taylor, twelfth president, dies (July, 1850), 

1850 and is succeeded by Millard Fillmore, vice-president, as thirteenth president. Cali- 

fomia admitted as thirty’-first state. Fugitive Slave Law passed. Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty with Great Bntam. 

1853 FranMin Pierce, fourteenth president. Gadsden Purchase establishes Mexican bound- 

ary, adds forty-five thousand square miles to the United States. Bise of Know 
Nothing party. 

1854 Commodore Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Ree^rocity treaty with Great 

Britain Congress passes Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The Ostend Manifesto 
1855-1856 Border-ruffian ” troubles in Kansas. Hepubhcan party organised 

1857 James Buchanan, fifteenth president. The Dred>Scott decision. Great financial panic.. 

1858 Minnesota admitted as thirty-second state. First Atlantic cable laid, but proves a 

failure, Lincoln-Bouglas debate 

1859 Oregon admitted as thirty-third state. John Brown seizes arsenal at Harpef’s Ferry, 

Virginia, is captured and hanged 

1860 The republican party havmg been successful m the presidential election, South Caro- 

lina secedes from the Union, followed early m 

1861 by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 

Tennessee and Arkansas. Ooufederate States of America, organised at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Jefferson Davis elected president. Abraham Iiincoln in- 
augurated as sixteenth president. Siege and capture of Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbour. Call for seventy-five thousand volunteers. Biots in Baltimore. Gi^eat 
Britain recognises Confederate States as belligerents. Battle of Bull Run. George 
B McClellan appointed commander of Army of Potomac Capture and release of 
Mason and Slidell {Trent affair) . Kansas admitted as thirty-fourth state. 

1862 General U. S Grant captures forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee. Monitor and 

Memmac. Battle of Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. McClellan fails in the Pen- 
insular campaign after seven days’ battle before Richmond. Second battle of Bull 
Run. Confederate army under General Robert >F. Lee invades Maryland, but re- 
treats after battle of Antietam McClellan superseded by Burnside, who suffers 
severe defeat at Fredericksburg, and is succeeded in 

1863 by Geneial Joseph Hooker President Lincoln issues Emancipation Proclamation. 

Hooker is defeated at Chancellorsville, and is succeeded by General George G. 
Meade, Lee again invades the North, but is defeated at Gettysburg General 
Giant captures Vicksburg and opens the Mississippi; is made commander of the 
department of the Mississippi, and defeats the Confederates at Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge. West Virginia admitted as thirty-fifth state. 

1804 Giant becomes eo-mmander-in-chief, fights battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 

and Cold Harbor, and begins siege of Petersburg, Sheridan defeats Early in Shen- 
andoah valley General William T. Sherman, commanding department of the 
Mississippi, begins the march to the sea, captures Atlanta and Savannah. Thomas 
defeats Hood at Nashville. The Kearaarge sinks the Confederate steamer Ala- 
bama off Cherbourg, France, and Admiral Farragut captures Mobile. Nevada ad- 
mitted as thirty-sixth state Lincoln reelected president 

1805 Foit Fisher captured by General Terry, Battle of Five Folks compels evaeuatioii by 

Confederates of Petersburg and Richmond. General Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
Court House. Assassmation of Lincoln (April 14th) Andrew Johnson, vice- 
pi esident, succeeds as seventeenth president Last Confederate army surrenders. 
Pioclamation of amnesty. Thirteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. 
Freedmen’s bureau established 

1866 Telegiaphic communication established with England. 

1867 Reconstruction and Tenure of Office acts. Alaska purchased from Russia. Nebraska 

admitted as thirty-seventh state. 

1368 Impeachment and acquittal of President Johnson. Fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution adopted. 

1869 Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth president. " Black Friday ” 

1870 Fifteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. The Ku-Klux-Klan. Congress 

passes the Force Act. 

1871 Civil service commission authorised by congress. Treaty of Washington with Great 

Britain provides for settlement of Oregon boundary, the fishery disputes, and of the 
Alabama claims Chicago fire. 

1872 Credit Mobilier scandals. The Virgimuts incident. 

1873 Commercial crisis Coinage Act (the “crime of 1873”). Reconstruction troubles in 

the South which in 

1874 cause severe crisis in New Orleans 

1876 Centennial exhibition at Philadelphia Indian War, destruction of General Custer’s 
command. Colorado admitted as thirty-eighth state The result of the presidential 
election bemg in doubt, congress appoints an electoral commission, which in 
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1877 declares the republican candidates elected. Htckherford B' Hayes^ nineteenth presi- 
f ’ ‘ dent. Troops vdthdrawn from the southern states. < The “ solid South ” an accom- 

T ’ phshed fact. Progress of civil service reform. (Sreat railroad strikes and riots. 

1878 Greenback party organised. Congress passes Bland-Alhson Bill 

1879 Kesumption of specie payments. Negro exodus from the southern states. 

1881 JTames A. Garfield, twentieth president. Star route frauds. Gongiess passes anti- 
polygamy and anti-Chinese bills. Garfield assassinated and succeeded by Chester 
^ A. Arthur, vice-president, as twenty-first president. 

1883 Civil Service Reform Bill enacted. 

1886 Gorover Cleveland, twenty-second president. 

1886 Congress regulates succession to the presidency. 

1887 -Interstate Commerce Act Electoral Count Bill 

1888 Chinese immigration prohibited 

1889 Harrison, twenty-third president Pan-Ameiican congress at Washington, 
Dispute with Germany over Samoan Islands. North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington admitted as states. 

1890 McKinley Tariff Bill passes congress. Behring Sea tioubles with Great Biitain. 

Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states 

1891 Italian, minister recalled on account of lynchings at New Orleans, American sea- 
' men slain at Valparaiso, Chile* Behrittg Sea troubles referred to arbitration. 

Labour disturbances at Homestead, Pennsylvania. , 

1898 Hawaiian Islands apply for annexation. 

1893 Grover Cleveland, twenty-fourth president Hawaiian Treaty withdrawn. Income 
. tax dedared unconstitutional. Commercial panic* World’s Columbian Exposition 

at Chicago. 

1894 Wilson tariff enacted Bonds issued to maintain gold reserve Tieaties with China . 
' and Japan United States troops quell not at Chicago 

1896 Sliver legislation vetoed, Vonesuela message Discovery of gold in Alaska. 

1896 Utah admitted as forty-fifth state. 

1897 William McKinley, tw enty-fifth president* 

1898 Battleship Maim blown up in Havana harboui*. Congress appropriates $50,000 000 

for national defence. War declared with Spain Blockade of Cuban ports Com- 
modore George Dewey destroys Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila, in Philippine 
Islands. United States tioops land near Santiago m Cuba. Battles of Las Guasi- 
' mas, El Oaney, and San Juan IIill Spanish fleet attempts to escape froih Santiago, 
hut IS entirely destroyed. Santiago- surrenders United States tioops occupy Porto 
Bico. Capture of Manila Tioaty of Pans cedes Spanish West Indies, Guam, and 
the Philippines .to the United States. Military government established in Cuba. 
Annexation of Hawaii. 

1809 Insurrection in the Philippines. Pliflippines Commission appointed* Cuba reorganised. 
Enormous growth of the trusts Continued insurrection in the Philippines. 

1900 Constitutional convention in Cuba. McKinley reelected president. Boxer War m 

China. . 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 President McKinley assassinated, succeeded by Theodore Eoosevelt, vice-president, as 

twenty-sixth president. Cml government established m the Philippines Capture 
of Aguinaldo, Hay-Pauncefote Treaty settles Isthmian canal question 
19,02 Republic of Cuba eatablishe4. United States troops withdrawn. Congress authorises 
purchase of Panama canal Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba, Coal mineis’ strike in 
Pennsylvania, 

1903 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claims of United States Treaty with republic of 

Panama. 

1904 Panama canal purchased, louisiana Purchase Exposition at St, Louis. Theodore 

Roosevelt elected president for the term 1906-1909. 

1905 Death of Secretary Hay. Scandals in management of insurance companies. 

1906 San Francisco earthquake Passage of a new railroad late act, of a meat inspection 

of a pare food act, and othei important legislation, 

1907 Admission of Oklahoma. Bank panic. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


BAKLT HISTORY OF MEXICO 


Ip a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the Mexican gulf where 
Cortes and his Spaniards landed, were to proceed westward, across the con- 
tinent, he would pass succesavely through three regions or dimates. First, 
he would pass through the Uerra cakmte, or hot re^on, distingyiished by all 
the features of the tropics — their luxuriant vegetation, their occasional 
sandy deserts, and their unhealthiness at particular seasons. After axty 
miles of travel through this tierra caliente, he would enta: the Uerra templada, 
or temperate region, where the products of the soil are such as belong to the 
most genial European countries. Ascending through it, the traveller at last 
leaves wheat-fields beneath him, and plunges into forests of pine, indicating 
his entrance into the tienu fria, or cold re^on, where the sleety blasts from 
the mountains penetrate the very bones. This tierra fria constitutes the 
summits of part of the great mountain range of the Andes, which traverses 
the whole American continent. Fortunatdy, however, at this point the 
Andes do not attain thdr ^atest elevation. Instead of rismg, as in some 
other parts of their range, m a huge perpendicular wall or ndge, they here 
flatten and widen out, so as to constitute a vast plateau, or table-land, six 
or seven thousand feet above the level of the sea ^ On this immense sheet of 
table-land, stretching for hundreds of miles, the inhabitants, though living 
within the tropics, enjoy a climate equal to that of the south of Italy; while 
their proximity to the extremes both of heat and cold enables them to pro- 
cure, without much labour, the luxuries of many lands. Across the table- 


land there stretches, from east to west, a chain of volcanic peaks, some of 
which are of immense height and covered perpetually with snow. 

This table-land was called by the ancient Mexicans the plain of Anahuac. 
Near its centre is a valley of an oval form, about two hundred miles in dr- 
eiunference, surrounded by a rampart of porphyritic rock, and oyerspread 

60S 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by five distinofc<lakes or ^eets of water. 
This is the celebrated valley of Mexico — called a vfiHey only by comparison 
with the mountains which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Round the mar^ns of the five lakes once stood numerous 
cities, the relics of which are 3 ^et visible ; and on an islet in the middle of the 
largest lake stood the great city of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capital of 
the empire .which the Spaniards were now invading, and the residence of the 
Mexican emperor, Montezuma.. 

The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity— a part of the 
more extensive question of the manner in which America was peopled. 
According to the highly discrepant theories of the authorities on the subject, 
the plains of Anahuac were overrun, previous to the discovery of America, 
by several successive racea fjrom the northwest [ori as some assert, the south- 
west] of the continent. ^Thtis, in the thirteenth century the great table- 
land of Central America twas^inhabited by a number of races and subrace^ 
all originally of the samA'sfeick, but differing from eadi other greatly in char- 
acter and degree of civilisation, and ^gaged in mutual hostilities. The cities 
' of these different races were scattered over the plateau, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the five lakes. Tezcuco, pn the eastern bank of the greatest 
of the lakes, was the capital of the Acolhuans ; and the city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, situated on an island in the same lake, was the capital of the Aztecs. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the dominant race in the plains 
of Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, represented as a people of mild 
and polislied manners, skilled in the elegant arts, and possessing literary habits 
and tastes — the Athenians, if we may so call them, of the New World. The 
most celebrated of the Tezcucan sovereigns was Nezahualcoyoti, who reigned 
early iU'the fifteenth 'century' By this prince a revolution -vyas effeetol in 
the political state of the valley of Anahuac. He procured the' formation 
■of a* confederacy between Tezcuco and the two neighbouring friehdly cities 
of Mexico and Tlacopan, by which they boimd themselves severally^ to assist 
each other when attacked, and to carry on wars conjointly In this strange 
alliance Tezcuco was the principal member, as being confessedly the most 
powerful state; Mexico stood next; and lastly, Tlacopan, as being inferior 
to the other two. 

Nezahualcoyoti died in 1440 , and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne 
by his son Nezahualpilli. During his reign the Tezcucans fell from their 
position as the first member of the triple confederacy which his father had 
formed, and gave place to the Aztecs, or Mexicans. These Aztecs had been 

g Adually growing in consequence rince their first arrival in thq valley. 

ecidedly inferior to the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more 
blopdy and impure worship, they excelled them in certain quaUties, and 
poteessM, on the* Whole, a firmer and more compact character. . If the Tez- 
oucans Were the Greeks,- the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World, 
Under a series of able princes tney had increased in importance, till now; in 
the rdgn of NezahualpiUi, they were the rivals of their allies, the Tezcucans, 
■for the Bov^gnty of Anahuac. 

In' the j?^ear 1602 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, Or 
Mexico. *^6' election fell on Montezuma II,' the nephOw of the deceased 
monarch, a young. 'man who had already dietinguished himself as a sdcfier 
and a priest or'tiage,'and Who was noted, as his naine-'-Mointezuma (sorrowful 
man)— implied, for a certaini gravity and sad severity of manner. The’ first 
years of Monteafuma’s reign! were spent in war. ' Carrying his victorious arms 
as far. as Nicaragua and Hondu^ in the south, and to the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf in the eaiSt, he extended the sovereignty of the triple c<Hifed-. 
escsxiy, of which he was a member,, over an inunense extent of teiTitit»y,( 
Distant provinees he ccoiapelled to pay him tribute, and the wealth of 
Anahuac flowed from all directions towards the valley of Mexfpo, 
Haughty and severe in his disposition, and magnificent in his tastes, .hiei 
ruled like an oriental despot over the provinces which he had conquei^;, 
and the least attempt at rebellion was fearfully punished, captives b^ng 
dragged in hundreds to the capital to be slaughtered on the stone, cu 
human sacrifice in the great war temple.^ Nor did Montezuma’s oyrjif 
natural-bom subjects stand l^s in dread of him. Wise, liberal, and even^ 
generous in his government, his inflexible and relen;tless justice, an,4, 
his lordly notions of his own dignity, made hh» an object 1^ of aife<s' 
tion than of awe and reverence. In his presence his nobl^ spok^ ,i^ 
whispers; in his palace he was served with a davish homage; and when h^' 
appeared in public his subjects veiled their faces as unwqrtny tq g^e, .w'oh ' 
his person. The death of Nezahualpilli, in 1516, made -him absoluie' ^Y®’*'! 
eign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sonB,,Cacaipa,4naj 
Ixtlilxochitl, contended for the throne of Tezcuco. Montezuma sided 
Cacama; and the dispute was at length ended, by compromise between' the' 
two brothers, by which the kingdom was divided into two parts — Cacamk 
obtaining the southern half with, the dty of Te^uco,,an<j Ixtlilxochitl the. 
northern half. ' ,, ' ,, , , , 

Thus, at the period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Mpute^uma was abso-"' 
lute severe^ of nearly the whole of that portion of Central America ^whSch, 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean — the kings of Tejscucp^ 
and Tlacopan being nominally his confederates and counselors, 'according 
to the ancient treaty of, alliance between the three states, but ip. reality ^ 
dependents.^ , ' ■ , 

i., 

THE COMING Of. THE SPANIAEPS ,„i 

^ ‘ f < 

Hitherto the Spaniards had done little more than to enlarge their discov- 
eries upon the continent of America; they had visited most of the in* 

the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast of the mainland, and had <fiscovere4> 
the great Southern Ocean, winch opened extenrive prospects- and unbounded 
expectations in that quarter. , . , f 

But although the settiements at Hispamola and Cuba had become con-t 
siderably fiounshing and important, and afforded great facilities for enterprises 
on the continent, no colony had been maintained there, except the feeble 
and languishing one at Darien, and nothing had been attempted towards the: 
conquest of the.extenave country which had been discovered. The feropi^ 
and courage of the natives,, with the other obstacles attending such an enters- 
prise, had discouraged the adventurers who had explored the continent, and' 
they returned contented with the discoveries they had made, and the taM^. 
possession of the country, without attempting to njaintain any foothold in 
This was the state of Spanish affairs in America in the year 1518, twenty-six. 
years after the discovery of the countij by Oolumbus. But at tpiS period a 
new era commenced, and the astonishmg genius and almost incredible exier': 
tions of one man conquered a strong, populous nation, which, compared 
with those tribes with whidi the Spaniards had hitiimte been acquainted, 

^Besides the ordinary ‘s&criilce, in Mthich the victim’s heart was out and laid on the 
altar, there was a gladiatonal sacnfioe^ where the victim contended with a succession of 
wamors b^ore bemg offered jip.. , ' > • ' • .... 
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vpere a civilised people, understandmg tiie arts of life, and were settled in 
toWSiS, vffia^es, and even large and populom cities. 

' Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva was no sooner 
communicated to Velasquez, than, prompted by a nbition, he conceived the 
plan of fittmg out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country; and so great was his ardour that, without waiting for the authority 
of his sovereign or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and 
ready to sail about the time the latter entered the port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Vdasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected would attend the 
expemtion, yet, bemg sensible that he had neither the courage nor capacity 
to command it himself, he was greatly embarrassed in selectmg a ^rson 
who suited his views; as he wanted a man of sufi&cient courage, talents, and 
experience to command, but who at the same time would be a passive instru- 
ment in his hands. At length two of the secretaries of Velasquez recom- 
mended Hernando Cortes as a man suitable for his pu^se ; and, happily for 
his country but fatally for himself, he immediately fell in mththe proposition. 
Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out to Hispaniola in the year 
1504, when the island was under the govemordiip of Ovando, who was a 
kinsman of his; from which circumstance he was immediately employed in 
several lucrative and honourable stations; but not being satisfied with these, 
he accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba, and distinguished him- 
self in its conquest. 

So great and unremitted were his exertions in forwarding the expedition 
that he sailed from Santiago de Cuba on the 18th day of November, in the 
year 1518, a short time after he received his commission. Velasquez, who 
had been jealous of Cortes before he sailed, was confirmed in his suspicions 
of his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trimdad to deprive him of his commission. But he had 
already acquired the confidence of his oflicers and men in such a degree as to 
be able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place and depart without 
molestation. Velasquez, irritated and mortified at the failure of his first 
attempt to deprive Cortes of his commission, despatched a confidential friend 
to this place, with peremptory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor 
in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes and send him, under a strong guard, 
a prisoner to Santiago, and to countermand the sailing of the fleet. Cortes 
having obtained information of the designs of Velasquez before his messenger 
arrived, immediately took measures to counteract them. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a himdred tons, three of sev- 
enty or eighty, and the residue small open barks. There were on board five 
hundred and ei^t soldiers and one hundred and nine seamen and artifi- 
cers, making in all ax hundred and seventeen men. A part of the men h^ 
firearms, the rest crossbows, swords, and spears. They had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com- 
mence war, with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose dominions were 
more extensive than all the kingdoms subject to the Spanirii crown, and 
which was filled with people considerably advanced in civilisation. Althou^ 
this expedition was undertaken for the purpose of aggression, and for plunder 
and conquest, upon the Spanish standards a large cross was displayed, with 
this inscription, _ Let us follow the cross, for under this sign we riiall conquer ! ” 

The expedition touchy at the several places which had been visited by 
Grijalva, and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at San 
Juan de Ulua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom appeared 
to be persons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of friendriiip. 
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and came on board wiliiout any symptoms of fear or dbtrust, • By means 
of a female Indian, who had previously been taJten on board and was after- 
wards baown by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood the Aztec, 
or Mexieanj language, Cbrtes ascertained that the two persons of distinction 
were deputies despatched by the two governors of the province, and t^t 
they acKnowlec^d the authority of a great monarch, whom Ihey called 
Montezimia, who was sovereign of the whole country; and that they were 
sent to inquire what his object was in visit^ thdr ^ores, and to offer him 
any assistance he mi^t stand in need .of in order to continue his voyage. 
Cortes informed them that he had viated their country with no oth^ than 
the most friendly intentions, and for an object of very great importance to 
their king and country. 

The next morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards landed; and 
the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen snake, which, reviving bit 
his child to death, as^ted them with great alacrity, _ little suspecting that they 
were introducing into their peaceful borders the invaders and despoilers of 
their country In the course of the day Teutile and Pilpatoe, the two gov- 
ernors of the province, entered the camp of Cortes with a numerous retinue, 
and were received with much ceremony and apparent respect. Cortes 
informed them that he came as ambassador from Don Carlos, kmg of Castile, 
the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the object of his embas^ 
was of such vast moment that he could communicate it to no one but Monte- 
zuma himself, and therefore requested that they would conduct him into 
the presence of the emperor. The Meidcan officers were astonidied at so 
extraordinary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it; but 
he inasted upon a compliance with his request, in a peremptory and almost 
authoritative manner. In the mean time he observed some of the natives 
delineating, on white cotton doth, figures of the diips, horses, artfilery, 
soldiers, firearms, and other objects which attracted their attention; and 
being informed that these wore to be conveyed to Montezuma, he wi^ed to 
fiill their emperor with the greatest possible awe of the irresistible power of 
his strange guests. He instantly ordered the troops formed in order of 
battle; various martial movements and evolutions were performed; the horse 
exhibited a specimen of their agility and impetuosity; and the field-pieces 
were discharged into the wood, which made dreadful havoc among the trees. 
The Mexicans looked on in silent amazement, imtil the cannon were fired, 
when some fled, others fell on the ground, and all were filled with consterna- 
tion and dismay, and were confounded at the si^t of men who seemed to 
command the thunder u heaven, and whose power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma, and returned in 
a few days, although Mexico, where he resided, was one hundred and eighty 
miles from San Juan de Ulua, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con- 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not then been introduced 
into Europe; couriers were stationed at given distances along the principal 
roads, and, bdig trained to the business, they conveyed intelligence with 
great despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to deliver the answer 
of their master to Cortes; but previous to which, agreeably to their inatruc- 
tiions, and with the mistaken hope of condliating his favour, they offered 
to him the presents which had been sent by the empror. These were intro- 
duced with great ceremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign. They were deposited on mats so placed 
as to show them to the greatest advantage, and counted of the manufactures 
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ofcthe countryysadi las fine cotton stuffs, so sjjlendid tus to resemble rich 
eito; pictures bf animals, and oilier national objects, formed of feathers of 
.various ihtxte with such wonderful art and skill as to rival the works of the 
pencil. ' But what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, whose avidity 
for the predous metals knew no boimds, were the manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were two 
ki^ pMtes of a circular form, one of massive gold, representing the sun, 
the ouier of silver, an emblem of the moon. These spedmens of the riches 
of -rile -country, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards and induc- 
ii^ therh to quit the country, had me effect of oil cast upon fire with the 
view to' extinguish it; they inflamed their cupidity for -gila to such a pitch 
that they could hardly be restrained in their ardour to become masters of a 
boimtiry affording sum riches. 

The Mexican monarch and his counsellors were greatly embarrassed and 
Hdsimed, and knew not what measures to adopt to expel from their 'country 
Budi bold and troublesome intruders! Their fears were increased by the 
influence 'superstition, there having long prevailed a tradition that thdr 
country Would' bo invaded and overrun by a formidable race of men, who 
would coihe from the regions towards the rising of the sun. Montezuma and 
his'advkers, dreading the consequences of involving their country in war 
with 'enemies who seemed to be of a higher order of beiags, and to command 
add direct the elements, sent to Cortes a more positive command to leave 
•the country, and most preposterously accompanied this with a rich present, 
which rendered the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters - of a count- 
try that appeared-' to be filled with 'the precious metals. This terroiiiated al 
friendly intercourse- betweea -the natives and the Spaniards, and hostilities 
were- immediately expected. • ' ■ - 

, n At this crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more alarming by 
yfeaffection among his men, which had been -produced by the danger of their 
rituation' arid- the exertions of some of the officers who wore friendly to 
iV'dasquez. "DiH^ de Ordaz, the leader of the malcontents, presented a 
remonstrance to Cortes,' demanding, ■with great boldness, to be conducted 
immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listens with attention to the remon'- 
strance, and, in compliance with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet 
to be in readiness to sail the next day. This was no soonei* known than it 
produced the effect Cortes had foreseen. . The whole camp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes 
•appeared, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
by tiie first appearance of danger, and to fly before the enemy appeared. 
They insisted on pursuiog the enterprise, the value of which had vaatiy 
increased from what they had seen, and declared that they woidd follow him 
'with alacrity through every danger, to the bossessioK and conquest of those 
rich countries, of whidi they had seen such- satisfactory e'vidence. Cortes, 
deE^ted witii thtir ardour, declared that his views were, the same as Adr 
b'wn. As the first- step towards planting a colony, Cortes assembled the prin- 
cipal men of his party, who proceeded to elect a council of magistrates, in 
whom its government was to be vested. As he had arranged this matter witii 
his friends in the council, tiie resignation of Cortes 'was' accepted, and im- 
mediately he was chosen, by -thdr unanimous voice;, captain-general of the 
anny and chief justice of tiie colony; his commission was made out in the 
king’s name, with the most ample powers, and was to continue in force un^ 
the royal pleasure might be ascertained. Before accepting this appointment 
the troops were consulted; and they manimously ooil&med the choice, and 
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the air reSaonded 'with Cartes' name, abd all swore to shed the last diop df 
their blood in suppoH erf ‘his authority*. "Some of the adherents of Velasquez 
exdaimed againht these ille^ proceedings, but Cortes, by a prompt exercise 
of authority, and by arrestmg and putting in chains several of the leaders of 
the malcontents, suppressed a faction which, had it not been timely checked, 
mi|ht have endangered all his hopes. .Cortes was now placed in a situataiMi 
which he had long desired, having rendered himself entirely independent of 
the governor of Cuba.. . ’ u 

Having employed some' of his officers to survey the coast, he resolved to 
remove about forty miles to the northward, where there \ras a more com- 
modious harbour, me soil more fertile^ and in other respects a more eligible 
spot for a settlement. He immediately marked out the ground for a 'town, 
. and, as avarice and religious fanaticism were the two principles which gov- 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named the 
Itown Villa Eica, de la Vera Cruz — the ridi town of the true cross. nIu pro- 
ceeding to this place the Spanmrds had passed throi^ the country m CW- 
poala and had an interview with' several of the cadques of that natioh, and 
learned, with much satisfaction, that they were imfriendly to Montezumi and 
anxious to throw off Ms yoke; he also learned many partioidars concerning 
that monarch; that he was a great tyrant, and ^jppeSsed' his subjects; and 
Cortes soon succeeded in persuading the caciqUes-re A^owjei^ themselves, 
in a fonnal manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish sherttoeh! Their example 
was followed by several other tribes. At this period Cortes ^fespatc^ed a 
vessel to Spain with a highly coloured descriptioh ?rf tiie country he had 
discovered, confirmed by many of the ^ecimens of wdiltii they had received 
from the natives, with an account of the progress Im had made in establi^- 
ing the Spanish authority over it; he attempted to, justify his throwirg off 
the authority of Velasquez and setting up for him^, and requested a con- 
firmation of his autiibnty from the crown. > 

Disaffection again ap]^ared amongst the men, of a more alarming character 
than what had existed before. Which, thou^ promptly suppressed, filled 
the mind of Cortes with disquietude and concern, and Ira him to adopt one 
•of the boldest measutes' of Wliich history ’affords any account. After reflect- 
'ing on the subject'with' defep solicitude} he resolved on, .destro 3 dng the fleet, 
wmoh would place the Spaniards in a rituation that they must conquer or 
■peridi; and, by the most plausible and '«xtful representations, he succeeded 
m persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate measure. With universal 
consent the ^ipS were drawn on di<»C,'and Sfter being stripped of tiieir sails, 
rigging, and everything of value, they were broken to pieces. His influence 
must nave been unbounded, to be nble to persuade Ins men to an act which, is 
.unparalleled in the annals of ifian ; rix hundred men voluntarily cut off their 
ineans of returning, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled witb 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savj^e mode of warfare spared their 
'prispners only for the torture or to be offered in saciffice to their angry deities. 


ADVAliC® INTO THE INTEBIOB 

' , Cortes now felt prepared to enter upon a oareei* of victoiy and conquest 
in some measure suited to his ambition and rapacity. Having advanced to 
Cempoala, his zeal for religion led him to overturn the idols in tiie temples, 
•and to place a crucifix and an image of the- Virgin Mary in their stesd; which, 
larii step came near blasting all 'his hopes in the bud. The natives were 
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.filled with horror, and were excited to arms by their priests; but Cortes had 
such an ascendency over them that he finally pacified them and restored 
harmony. He marched firom Cempoala on the 16th of August, with five 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-piec^, with the intention of penetrat- 
ing into the heart of a great and powerful nation. The residue of his men, 
most of whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at Vera Cruz.c 
The Haxcalans assembled their troops, in order to oppose those unknown 
invaders. Cortes, after waitmg some days, in vain, for the return of his 
ambassadors, advanced into the Tlaxcalan territories. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with no less promptitude than they 
are formed, he found troops in the field ready to oppose him. They attacked 
him .with great intrepidity, and, in the first encounter, wounded some of the 

Spaniards and killed two horses— a loss, in 
their situation, of great moment, because it 
was irreparable. From this specimen of 
their courage Cortes saw the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. His army marched 
in close order; he chose the stations where 
he halted with attention, and fortified every 
camp with extraordinary care. During four- 
teen da 3 rs he was exposed to almost unin- 
terrupted assaults, the Tlaxcalans advanc- 
ing with numerous armies and renewing the 
attack in various forms, "with a degree of 
valour and perseverance to which the 
Spaniards had seen nothing parallel in the 
New World. 

When they perceived, in the subsequent 
engagements, that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their own valour, of which they 
had a very high opinion, not one of the 
Spaniards was slain or taken, they began 
to conceive them to be a superior order of 
beings, against whom human pow;er could 
Hebnaitoo CpKTjaa jj^ot avail. In this extremity they had re- 

(148S-1S47) course to their priests, requiring them to 

reveal the mysterious causes of such ex- 
traordinary events, and to declare what new means they should employ in 
order to repulse those formidable invaders. The priests, after many sac- 
rifices and incantations, delivered this re^onse: That these strangers were 
the offspring of the sun, procreated by his animating energy in the repons 
ot the East; that by day, while chenmed with the influence of his parental 
beams, they were invincible; but by ni^t, when his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded like the herbs in the field, and 
they dwindled down into mortal men. But Cortes had greater vigilance 
and discernment than to be deceived by the rude stratagems of an Indian 
army. The sentinels at his outposts, observing some extraordmary move- 
ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
■ under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed the party with great slaughter, with- 
out allowing it to approach the camp. The Tlaxcalans being convinced by 
sad experience that thdr priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted in vam either to deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their fierce- 
ness abated, and they began to incline seriously to peace. 
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They were at a loss, however, 'in. what mannra: to addre® the strangers, 
what idea to form of their character, and whether to consider them as bem^ 
of a gentle or of a. malevolent nature. There were circumstances in their 
conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand, as the 
Spaniards constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they took, not only with- 
out injury but often with presents of European toys, and renewed their 
offers of peace after every victory, this lenity amazed people who, according 
to the extermmating system of war known in America, were accustomed 
to sacrifice and devour without mercy all the captives taken in battle, and 
disposed them to entertain favourable sentiments of the humanity of their 
new enemies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brou^t provisions to his camp, and, supposing them to 
be spies; had cut off their hands, this bloody spectacle, added to the teiror 
occasioned by the firearms and horses, filled them with dreadful impressions 
bf the ferocity of their invad^. This uncertainty was apparent in their 
mode of addres^g the Spaniards: “If,” said they, “you axe divinities of 
a cruel and savage nature, we. present to you five slaves, that you may drink 
their blood and eat their flesh. If you are mdld deities, accept an offering 
of incense and variegated plumes, n you are men, here are meat, and bread, 
and fruit to nourish you.” The peace which both parties now neared with 
equal ardour was soon concluded. The Tlaxcalans yielded themselves as 
vassals to the crown of Castile, and engaged to assist Cortes in all his future 
operations He took the republic under his protection, and promised to 
defend their persons and possesaons from injury or violence.** 

His troops being recruited, the Spanidi general commenced his march 
towards Mexico, with six thousand Tlaxcalan warriors added to his force. 
He (hrected his route to Cholula, a considerable town fifteen miles distant, 
celebrated for its vast pyramid or temple, and as being regarded as the seat 
of their gods. Here, although they had entered the town without opposition 
and with much apparent respect, the Spaniards soon discovered a deep 
plot laid for ■their destruction, and, having obtained satisfactory proof, Cortes 
determined to make such an example as would inspire his enemies with 
terror. He drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and sent for most 
of the ma^strates and chief citizens, under various pretences, who at a 
pven signal were seized, and then the troops and the Tlaxcalans fell on the v 
people, who, being deprived of their leaders and filled with astonishment, 
dropped their arms and remained motionless, without ihaking the least 
effort to defend themselves. The slaughter was dreadful; the streets were 
filled with the dead and covered with blood. The priests and some of the 
chief famihes took refuge in the temples. These were setjon fire and all con- 
sumed together. This scene of carnage continued for two days, during which 
rix thousand of the natives perished, without the loss of a single individual of 
their destroyers. 


MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA. 

From Cholula it was but sixty miles to Mexico, and GorteS marched 
directly towards the capital; through every place he passed he was received 
as a deliverer, and heard the grievances of the inhabitants, all of which he 
promised to redress. He was highly gratified on perceiving that the seeds 
of discontent were scattered through the empire, and not confined to the 
remote provinces, As the Spaniards approached the capital, the unhappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to do. 
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Oae day he saat otders- inviting them to advance; the next, commandii^ 
&ein to retire and leave the country. As the Spaniards drew near to the 
(dty, one thoiffiand persons of distinction' came out to meet them, clad in 
mantles of fine cotton and adorned with plumes; each, in his orderj passed, 
by and saluted Cortes in the manner deemed most respectful in their coun- 
try. At length they announced the approach of the emperor himself. His 
retinue consisted of two hundred persons, dressed in umform, with plumes 
and feathers, who marched two and two, barefooted, with their eyes fixed 
on the ground ; to these succeeded a higher rank, with more showy apparel. 
Montezuma followed in a litter, or chair, richly ornamented with gold and 
feathers, borne on the shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy of curi- 
ous workmanship was supported over his head;’ three officers walked before 
him with gold rods, which at given intervals they raised as a si^al for the 
people to bow thar heads and hide their faces, as unworthy to behold so 
august a sovereign. As he approached Cortes, the latter dismounted and* 
advanced in tl^.most r^pectful manner; Montezuma at the same time 

S hted, and, leaning on two of his attendants, approached with a slow 
stately pace, cotton cloth being strewed on the ^ound, that he mi^t 
not touch the earth. Cortes saluted him with profound reverence, according 
to the European fashion, and Montezuma returned the salutation in the 
manner of his country: he touched with his hand the ground, and then kissed 
it. This being the mode of salutation of an inferior to a superior, the Mex- 
icans viewed with astonishment this act of condescension in their monarch,' 
whom they had been accustomed to consider as exalted above all mortals 
and related to the gods. Montezuma, having conducted the Spaniards to 
the quarters provided for them, on retiring addressed Cortes as follows; 
"You are now with your brothers, in your own house ; refresh' yourselves 
after- your fatigue, and be happy until I return.” The Spaniards were 
lodged in an ancient palace surrounded with a wall, with towers at proper 
distances which would serve for defence , the accommodations were not only 
sufficient for the Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian allies, c 

Mexico was situated in a great salt lake communicating with a fresh- 
water lake. It was approached by three pmcipal causeways of great breadth, 
constructed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesque language of the 
Spaniards, were two lances in breadth The length of one of these cause- 
ways was two leagues, and that of another a league and a half; and these 
two ample causeways united in the middle of the city, where stood the great 
temple. At the ends of these causeways were wooden drawbridges,' so that 
communication could be cut off between the causeways and the town, which 
would thus become a citadel. There was also , an aqueduct which cominuni- 
cat^ with the mainland, consisting of two separate Imes of work in masonry,, 
in order that if one should need repair the supply of water for the city might 
not be interrupted. 

The streets were the most various in construction that have ever been 
seen m any city in the world. Some were of dry land, others wholly of 
water, and others, again, had pathwayrs of pavement, while in the centre 
there was room for boats. The 'footi.paissengers could talk with those in the 
boats. It may be noticed that a city so constructed requires a circumspect 
and polite population. ' ' 

Palaces are commonplace things to describe, but the abodes of the Mexican 
kings were not like the petty palaces of noi;them princes. One of the most 
observant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders speaks of a palace 
of Montezuma’s in which there was a room where three thousand ’p^sonii 
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could be well accommodated,' and on tbe tomm-like roof of tfhich a splendid 
tournament might have been ^ven. There was a markOt-place twice aS 
large as t^t of the city of Salamanca, surroiuided with porticoes, in wMdh 
there was room for fifty thousand people to bay and sell. ^ 

The great temple of the city mamtained its due proportion of magnific®Qffle: 
In the plan of the oit> of Mexico, which is to be found in a very early editicAi 
of the LeUers of Cortes, published at Nurembei^, and which is supposed>to 
be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to the tempM 
is twenty times as great as that allotted to the maricet-place. Indeed, tiW 
sacred indosure was in itself a town; and Cortes, who seldom stops in his 
terrible narrative to indulge in praise or in needless description, says 'that no 
human tongue could explain the ^andeur and the peculiarities of this tomple. 
Cort^ uses the word “temple,” but it might rather be called a aacaredi city^ 
as it contained many temples, and the abodes of all the priests and_ vi^iiK 
who ministered at them ; also a university and an arsenal. It was inclosed 
by lofty stone wails, and was enteared by four portals surmounted by ifonfe 
resses. No less than twenty truncated pyramids, prbbably cased with pcarr 
phyry, rose up from within that inclosure. Hi^ over them all towered the 
great temple dedicated to the god of war. This, like the rest, was a trun- 
cated pyramid, ■with ledges round it, and 'mth two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which were placed the images of the_ great ^d of war 
(Huitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tezcatlipuk), _the Mexican 
Jupiter. It is sad to own that an entrance into these fair-seeming buildmgs 
would have gone far to dissipate the admiration which a traveller— rif fre 
may imagine one preceding Cortes — ^would up to this moment have) felt for 
Mexico. The temples and palaces, the polished, glistening towers, the aViariesj 
the terraces, the gardens on the housetops (many-coloijr^, for they were 
not like those at Damascus, where only the rose and the jasmine are to be 
seen) — ^in a word, the bright, lively, and lovely city would have been for- 
gotten in the vast disgust that would have fill^ the mind of the beholder 
when he saw the foul, blood-besmetered idols, with the palpitating hearts of 
that day’s victims lying before them, and the black-clothed, filthy, unkempt 
pnest ministeiing to these mdeous compositions of paste and hufiian blood.® 
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The Spaniards soon became alarined for their safety, as it w:as apmrent 
that by breakmg down the bridges their retreat would be cut off, and they 
would be shut, up in a hostile city, where all their supenority in arms could 
not prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of iheir enemies, 
inflecting with deep concern on his situation, Cortes resolved on a naeasure 
scarcely less bo’d and desperate than that of destroying hki ships; this wa^ 
to seize the so»^ereign of a great empire in his o’wn capital, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retain hun as a prisoner in the Spanirii quarters. When 
he first proposed this measure to his officers, most of them were startled 
with its audacity ; Wt he convmced them that it was the only step that could 
save them from destruction, and they agreed iinstantly to make the at'tempt. 
At his usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to the palace with 
five of his bravest ofificers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men 
followed at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along ,the street. 
The rest of the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at ,the 
first alarm. the Spaniards entered, the Mexican officers retired, ano 
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(kfifteS addrtessed the monaxch in a veiy different tone from what he had been 
Accustomed to do, and accused him of being the mstigator of the attack 
made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in which several Sp^iards were killed, 
and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with astonishment and indig- 
nation, asserted his innocence with great warmth, and, as a proof of it, ordered 
the ofiBcer who attacked the Spaniards to be brought to Mexico as a prisoner. 
Gortes pretended that he was satisfied with this declaration, but said that 
his soldiers would never be convinced that Montezuma did not entertain 
hdstile intentions towards them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quarters, 
as a mark of confidence, where he would be served and honoured as became a 
greAt monarch. 

! The first mention of so strange and alarming a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy monarch 'of his senses; hq remonstrated and protested against 
it; Ihe altercation became warm, and continued for several hours, when 
Velasquez de iLeon, a darii^ and impetuous young officer, exclaimed with 
great vehemence: “Why waste more words or time in vain? Let us seize 
him instantly, or stab mm to the heart.” The audacity of this declaration, 
accompanied, with fierce and threatenii^ looks and gestures, intimidated Mon- 
tezuma, who, submitted to his fate and agreed to comply with their request. 
Montezuma now called in his officers and informed them of his determination; 
they heard it with astonishment and grief, but made no reply. He was 
accordingly carried to the Spanish (juarters with great parade, but bathed 
in tears. We consult history in vain for any parallel to this transaction, 
whether we consider the boldness and temerity of the measure or the suc- 
cess with which it was executed. 

Qulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison at Vera Cruz, his 
son, and six of his principal officers were delivered to Cortes, to be punished 
as he deemed proper; and after a mock trial before a Spanish court-martial, 
they were condemned to be burned alive, which infamous and wicked sen- 
trance was carried into execution amidst vast multitudes of their astonished 
countrymen, who viewed the scene with silent horror. 

' Montezuma remained in the quarters of the Spaniards for six months, 
was treated with apparent respect and served by his own officers, but strictly 
watched and kept in “durance vile.” During this period, Cortes, having 
possession of the sovereign, governed the empire in his name; his commissions 
and orders were issued as formerly and strictly obeyed, although it was 
known that the monarch was a prisoner in the hands of the invaders of the 
coimtry. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with the country, 
visited the remote provmces, displaced some officers whom they suspected 
of unfnendly designs, and appointed others more obsequious to their will; 
and so completely was the spirit of Montezuma subdued tnat at length Cortes 
induced him to acknowledge himself as tributary, and a vassal of the king of 
Castile. This last and most humiliating condition to which a proud and 
haughty monarch, accustomed to independent and absolute power, could 
be reduced, overwhelmed him with the deepest distress. He called together 
the chief men of the empire and informed them of his determmation, but 
was scarcely able to speak, being frequently interrupted with tears and 
groans flowing from a heart mled with anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of his 
empire ; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. But though the unhappy 
monarch had submitted to every other demand, this h.e would not yield to ; 
and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the rashness to order the idols of 
the temples thrown down by force; but Jthe priests taking arms in their 
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defence, and the people raJlying in crowds to support them, Cort^ was dbligefl 
to desist from an act whidi the inhabitants viewed as the hipest sacrile^l 
This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the Spaniards, 
who r^arded them as the enemies of the gods, who would avenge the insult 
which had been offered to themi They roused the leading men, and from 
this moment the Meidcans b^an to reflect on the means of destroying or 
expelling such audacious and impious invaders. They held frequent consul- 
tations with one another and with their captive prmce. Being unwiUmg to 
have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, Montezuma called Cortes into 
his presence and informed him that now ail the objects of his imssion were 
fulfilled, and it was the will both of the gods and of his people that the 
Spaniards should instantly depart from the empire, and if he did not comply 
with this request inevitable destruction would overtake them. Cortes, think- 
ing it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of the Mexicans, informed 
Montezuma that he was expecting soon to leave the country, and had begun 
to make preparations for his departure. 

Whilst Cortes was deeply aiudous as to his Situation, in consequence ofl 
the evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming danger threatened', 
hun from another quarter. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, having obtained 
mtelligence of Cortes’ proceedings — ^that he had renounced all dependence on 
his authority, was attempting to establish an independent colony, and had 
applied to the king to confirm his acts — ^was filled with indignation, and 
resolved to be avenged on the man who had so basely betrayed his confidence 
and usurped his authority. He engaged with great ardour in preparing an 
expedition which was destined to New Spain to arrest Cortes, bring him 
home in irons, and then to prosecute and complete the conquest of the coun- 
try in his own name. The armament consisted of eighteen vessels, having 
on board eight hundred foot soldiers and ei^ty horsemen, with a tram of 
twelve pieces of cannon. The command of fliis expedition was mtrusted to 
Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes and his principal oflGicers, and 
then complete the conquest of the country. The fatm experience of Velas- 
qudz had neither inspired him with wisdom nor courage, for he still intrusted 
to another what he ought to have executed himself. « 

It was time for Cortes to appear upon the scene of greatest danger; and 
accorihngly, quitting Mexico with but seventy of his own men, he conimended 
those whom he left and his treasures to Montezuma’s good ofiSces, as to one 
who was a faithful vassal to the king of Spam. This parting speech seems 
most audacious, but plenaiy audacity was part of the wisdom of Cortes. At 
Cholula he came up with his lieutenant, Juan Velasquez, and his men, joined 
company with them, and pushed on towards Oempoala. When he approached 
the town he prepared to make an attack by night on the position which 
Narvaez occupied, and which was no other than the great temple at Cempoala. 

In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye ; he was afterwards sent as a prisoner 
to Vera Cruz. His men, not without resistance on the part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cortes, and thus was a great 
danger turned into a welcome succour. Cortes received the conquered troops 
in the most winning manner, and created an enthusiasm in his favour.* 

REVOLT OP MEXICANS 

A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived with an 
account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, having seized and destroyed 
the two brigantines which Cortes had built in order to secure the command 
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of the. lake -aod' attacked the Spaniafds in their quarters, had killed several 
of them and., wounded more, had reduced to ashes their magazine of pro- 
■wiions, and carried on hostilities with such fury that, though Alvarado and 
his men defended themselves with imdaunted resolution, ^ey must either 
be soon out off by famine or sink under the multitude of their enemies. This 
revolt was excited by motives which rendered it still more alarming. On 
the departure of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered theinselves 
that the long-expected opportumty of restoring their sovereign to liberty, 
and of vindicating their country from the odious dominion of strangers, was 
at length arrived ; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided, and 
the arms of one party turned against the other, th^ m^t triumph with 
greater facility over both. Consultations were held and sdiemes formed 
■vnth this intention. 

The Spaniards in Mexico, conscious of their own feebleness, suspected 
and- dreaded those machinations. Alvarado, thou^ a gallant officer, pos- 
sessed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of manners by which Cortes 
had acquired such an ascendant over the minds of the Mexicans as never 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own strength. 
Alvarado fell upon them, unarmed and unsuspicious of any danger, and mas- 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as made their way over the 
battlements of the temple. An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only 
the city but the whole empire writh indignation and rage. AH called aloud 
for vmgeance; and regardless of the safety of their monarch, whose life was 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting an enemy 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they committed all those 
acts of violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent as to admit neither of delibera- 
tion nor delay. He set out instantly with all his forces, and returned from 
CemTOala with no less rapidity than he had advanced thither. At Tlax- 
oalahe was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. On entering the Mexi- 
can territories, he found that disaffection to the Spaniards was not confined 
to the capital. The prindpal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed, no person of note appearing to meet him with the usual 
respect. But uniustructed by their former error m admitting a formidable 
enemy into their capital, instead of breaking down the causeways and bndges, 
by which they might have inclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effec- 
tually stopped the career of Cortes, they agam suffered him to march into the 
dty without molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 

Cortes behaved on this occasion neither with his usual s^acity nor atten- 
tion. He not only neglected to visit Montezuma, but embittered the insult 
by expressions full of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his people. 

Later the Mexicans attacked a considerable body of Spaniards who were 
marching towards the great.square m which the public market was held, and 
compelled them to retire with some loss. Emboldened by this success, and 
delisted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, they advanced 
next day, with extraordinary martial pomp, to assault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their undaunted courage stiU 
more so. Though the artillery pomted against their numerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off multitudes at every discharge, 
though eve^ blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Fresh men 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meetingwith the same 
fate, were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance 
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The utmost efforts of Cortes’ abilities and experience, seconded by the di&* 
ciplined valour of his troops, were hardly suflScient to defend the fortifications 
that surrounded the post where the Spaniards were stationed, into which 
the enemy were more than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Cortes beheld with wonder the implacable ferodty of a people who 
seemed at first to submit l^ely to the yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, who fondly imagined that thej^ 
followed Cortes to ^re in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astonished 
to find that they were involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy whose 
vigour was still unbroken, and loudly execrated their own weakness in giving 
such easy credit to the delusive promises of their new leader. But surprise 
and complaints were of no avail. Some immediate and extraordina^ effort 
was requisite to extricate themsdves out of their present situation. As 
soon as the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, in compli^ce 
with their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with the eettmg. km, 
Cortes began to prepare for a sally next day, with such a considerable force 
as might either drive the enemy out of the dty, or compel them to listen to 
terms of accommodation. 

He conducted in person the troops destined for this important service! 
Every invention known in the European art of war, as well as every precaution 
suggested by his long acquaintance with tihe Indian mode of fighting, W£^ 
employed to insure success. But he found an enemy prepared and deter- 
mmed to oppose him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly au^ented by 
flesh troops, which poured in continually from the country, and their ani- 
mosity was in no degree abated. They were led by their nobleSj inflamed 
by the exhortations of their priests, and fou^t in defence of thdir temples 
and families, under the eye of their gods and in presence of their wives 
and children. Notwithstanding their numbers, and enthusiastic contempt 
of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards could close with them the 
supenority of their discipline and arms obliged the Mexicans to give way. 
But m narrow streets, and where many erf the bridges of communication 
were broken down, the Spaniards could seldom come to a fair rencounter 
with the enemy, and, as they advanced, were exposed to showers of arrows 
and stones from the tops of the houses. After a day of incessant exertion^ 
though vast numbers of the Mexicans fell and part of the city was burned, 
the Spaniards, weary with the slaughter and harassed by multitudes which suc- 
cessively relieved each other, were obliged at length to retire, with the mor- 
tification of havmg accomplished nothing so decisive as to compensate 
the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers killed and above sixty wounded. 
Another sally, made with greater force, was not more effectual, and in it 
the general himself was wounded in the hand. 


DEATH OP MONTEZUMA; LA NOCHE TRISTE 

■ Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into which he had been 
betrayed by his own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that he 
coudd neither maintam his present station in the centre of a hostile city nor 
retire from it without the most imminent danger. One resource still remained 
— ^to try what effect the interposition of Montezuma mi^t have to soothe 
or overawe his subjects.** 

Accordingly, the next morning, when the Meidcans advanced to the attack, 
the wretched prince, made the instrument of his own disgrace and of thf 
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enslavement of his subjects, was constrained to ascend the battlement, clad 
in his royal robes, and to address his subjects and attempt to allay their 
rage and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in si^t of the Mexi- 
cans their weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves 
on the earth; but when he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur 
arose and spread through the ranks; reproaches and threats followed, and 
the feelings of the people swelling m a moment like a sudden rush of waters, 
volleys of arrows, stones, and every missile were poured upon the ramparts, 
so suddenly and with such violence that before the Spani^ soldiers, appomted 
to protect Montezuma, could cover him with their bucklers, he was wounded 
by the arrows and struck by a stone on the temple, which felled him to the 
^ound. His fall occasioned a sudden transition in the feelings of the mul- 
titude; bemg horror-struck with the crime they had committed, they threw 
down their arms and fled with precipitation. 

, Montezuma was raoioved to his apartments by the Spaniards, but his 
proud spirit could not brook this last mortification, and perceiving that he 
was not only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the object of the ven- 
geance and contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wounds 
m a transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal to take any nounshment 
with a firmn^s that neither entreaties nor threats could overcome, and thus 
terminated his wretched existence. He obstinately refused, to the last, all 
the solicitations, accompanied with all the terrors of future pimiriiment, 
to embrace the Christian faith. 

With the death of Montezuma ended all hopes of pacifying the Mexi- 
cans, and Cortes was sensible that his salvation depended on a successful 
retreat. The morning following the fall of their prince the Mexicans renewed 
the assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking possession of a high 
temple which overlooked the Spanidi quarters and greatly exposed them 
to the missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men ordered to dis- 
lodge them was twice repulsed, when Cortes, takmg the command himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the combat with a drawn sword, and by his pres- 
ence and example, after a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made themselves 
masters of the tower and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat 
from the city, but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, when a private 
soldier, who from a smattering of learning sustained the character of an astrol- 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night, and assured him of complete 
success. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it was a 
superstitious principle with the Mexicans not to attack an enemy in the 
mght.e 

They began to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. They marched 
in profound silence along the causeway which led to Tacuba. They reached 
the first breach m it without molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis- 
covered. But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched all their 
motions with attention, but had made proper dispositions for a most formi- 
dable attack. While the Spaniards were intent upon placing their bridge in 
the breach, and occupied in conducting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound of warlike instruments 
and a general shout from an innumerable multitude of enemies, the lake 
was covered with canoes; flights of arrows and diowers of stones poured in 
upon them from every^ quarter ; the Mexicans rudiing forward to the clnuge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged 
for all their wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it was impos- 
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able to remove it.’ Dianayed at this accident, the Spaniards advanced 
ynth precipitation towards the second breach. The Mexicans hemmed them 
in on every side, and though they defended themselves with their usual 
coura^, yet, crowded together as they were on a narrow causeway, their 
c^cipline jmd military skill were of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the 
night permit them to derive great advantage from their firearms or the supe- 
riority of their other weapons. 

All Mexico was now in arms ; and so eager were the people in the destruc- 
tion of their oppressors that they who were not near enou^ to annoy them 
in person, impatient of the delay, pressed forward with such ardour as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irreastible violence. Fredi warriors 
instantly filled the places of such as fell. The Spaniards, weary with dai^h- 
ter, and unable to sustain the wei^t of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to ^ve way. In a moment the confusion was universal ; horse 
and foot, oflBicers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were minted togelher; 
and while all fou^t, and many fell, they could hardly distingm^ from what 
hand the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot-soldiers and a few horse, forced his 
way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the dead 
serving to fill up the chasms, and reached the mainland. Having formed 
them as soon as they arrived, he returned with such as were yet capable of 
service, to astist ids friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, by his 
presence and example, to persevere in the efforts requiate to effect it. He 
met with part of his soldiers who had broken throu^ the enemy, but found 
many more overwhelmed by the multitude of their a^ressors, or perishing 
m the lake, and heard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the Mexicans, 
having taken alive, were carr 3 nmg off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god 
of w^. Before day, all who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But the 
morning dawned, and discovered to the view of Cortes his riiattered bat- 
talion, reduced to less than half its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them coverfed with wounds. 

All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage were lost; the greater part of 
the horses, and above two thousand Tlaxcalans, were killed, and only a very 
small portion of the treasure which they had amassed was saved. This, whim 
had been always their chief object, proved a great cause of their calamity; 
for many of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselves with bars of ^Id 
as rendered them unfit for action and retarded their flight, fefi ignominiously, 
the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters, 
it was some consolation to find that Aginlar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had made their escape.<2 


RETREAT OF THE SPANIARDS 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for Tlaxcala, and for six days 
continued it without respite, through swamps and over mountains, hara^ed 
by the Mexicans at a distance, and sometimes closely attacked. On the sixth 
day they approached near to Otumba, and discovered numerous parties 
moving in various directions. Their interpreter informed them ihat they 
often exclaimed, with exultation* “Go on, robbers; go to the pla6e where 
you shall quickly meet with the fate due to your crimes.” The Spaniards 
continued thdr march until they reached the summit of a mountain, when 
an extensive valley opened to their astonished visions, covered with an innu- 
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merable. multitude, which esrolained the meaniag of wliat they had jiist seen 
imd heard. The vast number of their enemies, and the suddenness with 
which they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair was 
depicted in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, informed 
them that there remained but two alternatives, to conquer or to perish, 
and immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans waited their ap- 
p'toach with courage; but so great is the superiority of discipline and military 
science over brute force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards made 
an irresistible impression, and forced its way through the armed multitude. 
Although the Mexicans were dispersed, and obliged to give way wherever 
the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter they advanced 
in another; so that the Spaniards were constantly surrounded, and had 
beqome nearly exhausted by their own carnage. At this crisis, Cortes, 
observing the standard of the Mexican Empire, and recoUectmg to have 
heard that on the fate of that depended the success of a battle^ assembled 
some of his bravest officers and rushed with gr^t impetuosity throu^ 
the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wounded the general who held it 
and threw him to the ground; whereupon one of his officers dismounted, 
stabbed him to the heart, and secured the imperial standard. The fall of 
their leader and standard had an insiantanfeous and magical effect; every 
tie -which held them together seemed dissolved; a universm panic prevailed; 
their weapons dropped from their hands, and they aU fled with precipitation 
to the mountains, leaving everything behind them. The spoil which the 
Spaniards collected compensated them, in some measure, for their loss in 
retreating fiom the Mexican capital 

The next day they entered with py the territories of Haxcala, and, not- 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly received by their 
affies, whose fidelity was not at all shaaen by the deoliaing condition of the 
Spanish power. Notwithstanding all his misfortunes, Cortes did not abandon 
liM plan of conquering the Mexican Empire. He obtained some ammunition 
and three field-pieces from Vera Ouz, and despatched four of the vessels of 
Narvaez's fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and mili- 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could do nothing 
against Mexico without the command of the lake, he set about preparing 
the timber and other materials for twelve brigantines, which were to be 
carried by land to the lake in pieces and there put together and launched. 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffection again 
to appear among his troops ; which with his usual address, but not without 
difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 


SECOND MARCH tJPON MEXICO 

Whilst anxiously waiting for the return of his ships, two vessels, which had 
been sent out by Velasquez to reinforce Narvaez, were decoyed into Vera 
Cruz, and the crews and troops induced to follow the, fortunes of Cortes; 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the seamen and soldiers on 
board were also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which means 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty men and twenty 
horses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez’s men as served with reluctance, 
after which he mustered five hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and forty horse- 
men, and possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force', and ten 
thousand Tlaxcalans and otheil friendly Inmans, he set out once more- for- the 
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conquest of the Mexican Empire, He began his march towards the capital 
on the 28th of December, 1520, six months after his disastrous retreat, c 
Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unprepared to receive him. Upon 
the death of Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the right of electing 
the emperor was vested, had instantly raised his brother, Quetlavaca, to the 
throne, ffis avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards would ha’tfe 
been sufficient to gain their suffrages, although he had been less distinguished 
for courage and capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of showing 
that he was worthy of their choice, by conducting in person those fierce 
attacks which compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital; and as soon 
as their retreat afforded him any respite from action, he took measure for 

E reventmg their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to the spirit which 
e had displayed m driving them out of it. j 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of defence, with a degree of 
foresight uncommon in an American, his days were cut diort by the small- 
pox. This distemper, Vhich raged at that time in New Spain with fats) 
mal^ity, was unknown in that quarter of the globe until it was introduced b|^ 
the Europeans, and may be reckoned amongst the greatest calamities bror^t 
upon it Dy its invaders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne 
Guatemotzinj nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a young man of such 
high reputation for abilities and valour' that, in this dangerous crisis, his 
countrymen were greatly encouraged ,and with one voice called him to the 
supreme command. 

As soon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories he discovered various 
preparations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forced their way with 
little difficulty, and took possesaon of Tezcuco, the second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico. Here he 
determined to establish his headquarters, as the most proper station for 
launching his brigantines as well as for making his approaches to the capital! 
In order to render his residence there more secure, he deposed the cacique^ 
or chief, who was at the head of that community, under pretext of some 
defect in his title, and substituted in his place a person whom a faction of 
the nobles pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to him 
by this benefit, 'the new cacique and his adherents served the Spaniards with 
inviolable fidehty d > . .. 

Tezcuco stood about half a league from the lake. It would be necessary 
to open a commimication with it, so that the brigantines, when put together 
in the capital, might be launched upon its waters. It was proposed, therefore, 
to dig a canal, reaching from the gardens of Nezahualcoyotl, as they were 
called from the old monarch who planned them, to the edge of the ba^i 
A little stream or ri'vulet which flowed in that direction was to be deepened 
sufficiently for the purpose; and eight thousand Indian labourers were lorthh 
with emplojred on this ^eat work, under the direction of the young IxtlilxochiH. 

Meanwhile Gortes received message from several places in the nei^bouix 
hood, intimating their desire to become the vassals of his sovereign and to be 
taken under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in return, 
that they should deliver up every Mexican who should set foot in their terri- 
torios. Some noble Aztecs, who had been sent on a misaon* to these towns; 
were consequently delivered into his hands. He availed hims elf of . it td 
employ them as bearers of ,a message to their master, the emperor. , 

It was the plan of Cortes, on entering the valley, to commence operatioiis 
by reducing the subordinate cities before striking at the capita itself. ,'H» 
tot point of attewjk which he selected was the ancient dty of Iztapalapaof 
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k place coatajniog fifty thousand inhabitants, according to his own account. 
In a week after his arrival at his new quarters, Cortes, leaving the com- 
mand of the garrison to Sandoval, marched against this Indian city, at the 
head of two hundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and between three and 
four thousand Tlaxcalans. The barbarians riiowed their usual courage, but 
after some hard fighting were compelled to give way before the steady valour 
of the Spanish infantry, backed by the desperate fury of the Tlaxcalans, whom 
the sight of an Aztec seemed to inflame almost to madness. The enemy 
retreated in disorder, closely followed by the Spaniards When they had 
arrived within half a league of Iztapalapan, they observed a number of canoes 
filled with Indians, who appeared to be labounng on the mole which hemmed 
in the waters of the salt lake. Swept along m the tide of pursuit, they gave 
little heed to it, but, foUowii^ up the chase, entered pell-mell with the fugi- 
tives into the city. 

The houses stood some of them on dry ground, some on piles in the water, 
Cortes, supported by his own men, and by such of the allies as could be 
brou^t to obey his orders, attacked the enemy in this last place of their 
retreat. Both parties foi;ght up to their girdles in the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued, as the Aztec foi^t with the fury of a tiger driven to bay 
by the huntsmen. It was all m vain. The enemy was overpowered in 
every quarter. The citizen shared the fate of the soldier, and a pitiless 
massacre succeeded, without regard to sex or age. Cortes endeavoured to 
stop it; but it would have been as easy to call away the starvmg wolf from 
the carcass he was devouring, as the Tlaxcalan who had once tasted the blood 
of an enemy. More than six thousand, including women and children, accord- 
ing to the conqueror’s own statement, peridhed miserably m the unequal con- 
flict. While engaged in this work of devastation, a murmuring sound was 
heard as of the hoarse rippling of waters, and a ciy soon arose amongst- the 
Indfians that the dikes were broken. Cortes now comprehended the business 
of the men whom he had seen in the canoes at work on the mole which fenced 
in the great basin of Lake Tozcuco. It had been pierced by the desperate 
Indians, who thus laid the country under an inundation, by suffering the 
waters of the salt lake to spread themselves over the lower level, through the 
opening. Greatly alarmed, the general called his men together and made 
all haste to evacuate the city. Had they remained three hours longer, he 
says, not a soul could have escaped. They came staggering under the weight 
of booty, wading mth difficulty through the water, which was fast gainmg 
upon them For some distance their path was illumined by the glare of 
the bumm§ buildings. But as the light faded away in the distance, they 
wandered with uncertain steps, sometimes up to their knees, at others up to 
their waists, in the water, through which they floundered on with the greatot 
difficulty. As they reached the opening in the dike the stream became 
deeper, and flowed out with such a current that the men were unable to 
mamtain their footmg. The Spaniards, breasting the flood, forced their way 
through; but many of the Indians, unable to swim, were borne down by the 
waters. All the plunder was lost. The powder was spoiled; the arms and 
clothes of the soldiers were saturated with the biine, and the cold night 
wind, as it blew over them, benumbed their weary Ihnbs till they could scarcely 
drag them along. At dawn they beheld the lake swarming with canoes full 
of Indians, who had anticipated their disaster, and who no-^ saluted them 
with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly missiles, bodies of light 
troops hovering in the distance disquieted the flanks of the army iu like 
manner. The Spaniards had no desire to close with the enemy. They only 
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widied to regain their comfortable quarters in Tezcuco, •where they arrived on 
the same day, more disconsolate and fatigued than after many a long march 
and hard-fought battle. 

The dose of the expedition, so different from its brilliant commencement, 

f reatl3r disai)pointed Cortes. His numerical loss had, indeed, not been great, 
ut this affair con'vinced him how much he had to apprehend from the reso- 
lution of a people who, ■with a spirit worthy of the andent Hollanders, were 
prepared to bury their country imder water rather than to submit. Still 
the enemy had little cause for congratulation; siace, independently of the 
number of slain, they had seen one of their most flourishimg dries sacked, 
and in part, at least, laid in ruins — one of those, too, which in its public 
works displayed the nearest approach to d'snlisation. Such are the triumphs 
of war ! 

The expedition of Cortes, notwithstanding the disasters which checkered 
it, was favourable to the Spanish cause, '[^e fate of Iztapalapan struck 
a terror throughout the valley. The consequences -were soon apparent. jn 
the deputations sent by the different places eager to offer their submisdon^ 
and, could they do so •with safety, to throw off the Mexican yoke. But he 
was in no situation to comply •with thdr request. He now felt, more sensibly 
than ever, the ineompetency of his means to his undertaking. “ I assure 
your majes^,” he writes in his letter to the emperor, “the greatest uneasi- 
ness which I feel, after all my labours and fatigues, is from my inability to 
succour and support our Indian friends, your majesty’s loyal vassals.” Far 
from having a force competent to this, he had scarcely enou^ for his own 
protection. His Indian allies were in deadly feud with these places, whose 
inhabitants had too often fought under the Aztec banner not to have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the people beyond the mountains. Cortes set 
himself earnestly to reconcile these differences. His arguments finally pre- 
vailed, and the politic general had the satisfaction to see the high-spirited and 
hostile tribes forego their long-cherished rivalry, and, resigning the pleasures 
of revenge so dear to the barbarian, embrace one another as friends attd 
champions in a common cause. To this ■wise policy the Spanish commander 
owed quite as much of his subsequent successes as to his arms. 

Thus the foimdations of the Mexican Empire were hourly loosening, as 
the great vassals around the capital, on whom it most relied, fell off one 
after another from their allegiance. The Aztecs, moperly so called, formed 
but a small part of the population of the valley, ^is •was principally com- 
posed of cognate tribes, members of the same great family of the Nahuatlacs, 
who had come upon the plateau at nearly the same time. They were mutual 
rivals, and were reduced one after another by the more warlike Mexican, 
who held them in subjection, often by open force, always by fear. Fear was 
the great principle of cohesion which bound together the discordant mem- 
bers of the monarchy, and this was now fast dissolidng ^fore the influence 
of a power more mighty than that of the Aztec. This, it is true, "was not the 
first time that the conquered races had attempted to recover their indepen- 
dence ; but all such attempts had failed for want of concert. It was reserved 
for the commanding genius of Cortes to extinguish their old hereditary feuds, 
and, combining their scattered energies, to animate them with a common 
principle of action. 

While these occurrences were passmg, Cortes recdved the welcome intel- 
ligence that the brigantines were completed and waiting to be transported 
Tezcuco. He detached a body for the service, consisting of two hundred Spanish 
foot and fifteen horse, which he placed under the command of Sandoval. 
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tH> Tliiefft'were thirteen vessels in all, of different sizes. They had been con- 
s^cted under the direction of the experienced shipbuilder Martin Lopez, 
aided by three or four Spanish carpenters and the friendly natives, some 
of whom showed no mean degree of imitative skill. The brigantines, when 
cbmpleted, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zahuapan. They were 
then taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts, 
the timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage, were placed on the shoul- 
ders of the tamanes, and under a numerous mihtary escort were thus far 
advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismissed a part of the Indian 
convoy as superfluous. 

' '^enty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two equal 
bodies for the protection of the tamanes in the centre. His own little body 
of Spaniards he distributed in like manner. 

!> ' “It was a marvellous thing,” exclaims the conqueror, in his letters, “that 
few have seen — or even heard of — this transportation of thirteen vessels of 
war on the shoulders of mrai, for nearly twenty leagues across the moun tains t" 
It Was, indeed, a stupendous achievement, and not easily matched in ancient 
or modem story , one which only a genius like that of Cortes could have devised, 
or a daring spirit like his have so successfully executed. Little did he fore- 
see, when he ordered the destruction of the fleet which first brought him to 
the country, and with his usual foresight commanded the preservation of the 
ironwork and nggmg— little did he foresee the important uses for which 
they were to be reserved. So important, that on' their preservation may be 
said to liave depended the successful issue of his great enterprise. 

He greeted his Indian allies with the greatest cordiality, testifying his 
sense of their services by those honours and attentions which he knew would 
be most grateful to their ambitious spirits. “We come,” exclaimed the 
hardy warriors, “to fight under your banner; to avenge our common quarrel, 
6r to fall by your side ” ; and with their usual impatience they urged him to 
lei^ them at once against the enemy “Wait," replied the general, bluntly, 
“tDl you are restedi and you shall have your hands full.” 


coNsraRAoy against coetbs 

At the very time when Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile was labouring 
to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only throu^ the isles, but to 
Spain and many parts of Europe, where a general admiration was felt for the 
invincible energy of the man, who with his sin^e arm, as it were, could so 
long maintain a contest with the powerful Indian empire. The absence 
of the Spanish inonarch from his dominions, and the troubles of the country, 
can alone explain the supine indifference shown by the government to the 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes it may be ascnbed 
that ' no action was taken in regard to the suits of Velasquez and Narvaez, 
backed, as they were, by so potent an advocate as Bishop Fonseca, presi- 
dent of the council of the Indies. The rems of government had fallen into 
the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’ preceptor, and afterward pope 
— ^a man of learning, and not without sagacity, but slow and timid in his 
policy, and altogether mcapable of that decisive action which suited the bold 
genius of his predecessor, Cardinal Ximenes 

In the spring of 1521, however, a number, of ordinances passed the coundl 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affmrs of 
New Spain. It was decreed that the royal audience of Hispaniola ^ould 
abandon the proceedmgs already instituted against Narvaez for his treat- 
ment of the commissioner Ayllon; jhat that unfortunate commander should 
be released from his confinement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator should 
be sent to Mexico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of 
Cortes, and to render ample justice' to the governor of Cuba. There were 
not wanting persona at court who looked with dissatisfaiction on these pro- 
ceedmgs, as an unworthy requital of the services of Cortes, and who thou^t 
the present moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for taking measures 
which might discourage the general, and perhaps render him desperate. 
But the arrogant temper of the bishop of Burgos overruled all obj’eotions; 
and the ordinances, havmg been approved by me Regency, were signed by 
that body, April 11th, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function- 
aries of the audience at Santo Domingo, was selected as the new coramissionw 
to be despatched to Vera Cruz. Fortunately circumstances occurred 
postponed the execution of the design for the present, and permitted Cortes 
to go 'forward unmolested in his career of conqu^t. 

But while thus aUowed to remain, for the present at least, in possession 
of authority, he was assailed 'by a danger nearer home, which menaced ndt 
only his authority, but his life. This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
dark and dangerous character than any hitherto formed there. It was set 
on foot by a common soldier named Antonio Villafafia, a native of Old CastUe, 
of whom nothing is known but his share in this transaction. He was one of 
the troop of Narvaez, that leaven of disaffection which had remained with 
the army, swelling with discontent on every light occasion, and ready at all 
times to rise mto mutmy. They had voluntarily contmued in the service, 
after the secession of their comrades at TlaxcaJa; but it was from the same 
mercenary hopes with which they had origmally embarked in the expedition, 
and in these they were destined still to be disappointed. Tliey had little 
of the true spint of adventure which distinguished the old companions of 
Cortes, and they found the barren laurels of victory but a sorry recompense 
for all their toils and suffering. 

With these men were joined others, who had causes of personal di^ust 
vrith the general; and others, agam, who looked with distrust on the r^ult 
of the war. The gloomy fate of their countrjrmen who had fallen into the 
enemy's hands filled them with dismay. They felt themselves tiie victims 
of a chimerical spirit in their leader, who with such madequate means was 
urging to extremity so ferocious and formidable a foe; and they shrunk with 
something like apprehension from thus pursuing the enemy into his own 
haunts, where he could gather tenfold energy from despair. 

These men would have wilm^y abandoned the enterprise' and retarmed 
to Cuba, but how could. they do it? Cortes had control over the whole route 
from the city to the seacoast, and not a vessel could leave its ports without 
his warrant. Even if he were' put oiit of the way, there were others, Ms 
principal officers, ready to step into his place and avenge the death of their 
commander. It was necessa:^ to embrace these also m the scheme of 
destruction; and it was proposed, therefore, together with Cortes, to assassi- 
nate Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or three others most devoted to his 
interests. The conspirators wotdd then raise the cry of liberty, and dohbted 
not that they should be joined by the greater part of the army, or enot^i 
at least, to enable them to work their own pleasure. They proposed to effear 
the command^ on Cortes' death, to Francisco Verdugo, a orother-io-lawtcrf 
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Velasquez. He was an honourable cavalier, and not privy to their design. 
But ■iJiey had little doubt that he would acquiesce in the command thus 
in a manner forced upon him, and this would secure them the protection 
of the governor of Cuba, who, indeed, from his own hatred of Cortes, would 
be disposed to look with a lenient eye on their proceedings. 

The conspirators even went so far as to appoint the subordmate officers, 
an algvmd mayor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster-general to succeed 
Olid, and some others. The time fixed for the execution of the plot was 
soon after the return of Cortes from his expedition. A parcel, pretended 
to have come by a fresh arrival from Castile, was to be presented to him 
whUst at table, and when he was engaged m breaking open the lottera the 
conspirators were to fall on him and his officers and despatch them with 
their poniards. Such was the iniquitous scheme devised for the destruction 
of Cortes and the expedition. But a conspiracy, to be successful, especially 
when numbers are concerned, should allow but little time to elapse between 
its 'conception and its execution. 

On the day previous to that appointed for the perpetration of the deed, 
one of the party, feeling a natural compunction at the co mmis sion of the crime, 
went to the general’s quarters and solicited a private mterview with him. 
He threw himself at his commander’s feet, and revealed all the particulars 
relating to the conspiracy, addmg that in Villafafia’s possession a paper 
would be found containmg the names of his accomplices. Cortes, thunder- 
struck at the disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. He sent for 
Alvarado, Sandoval, and one or two other officers marked out by the con- 
spirators, and after communicating the affair to them, went at once with 
them to Villafafia’s quarters, attended by four alguacils. 

'They found him in conference with three or four friends, who were 
instantly taken from the apartment and placed in custody. ViUafafia, 
confounded at this sudden apparition of his commander, had barely time 
to snatch a paper containing the signatures of the confederates from his 
bosom and attempt to swallow it. But Cortes arrested his arm and seized 
the paper. As he glanced his eye rapidly over the fatal list, ho was much 
moved at finding there the names of more than one who had some claim to 
consideration m the army. He tore the scroll m pieces, and ordered Villa- 
fafia to be taken into custody. He was immediately tried by a military 
court hastily got together, at which the general himself presided. There 
seems to have been no doubt of the man’s guilt He was condemned to 
death, and after allowing him time for - confession and absolution, the 
sentence was executed by honing him from the window of his own 
quarters. 

Those ignorant of the affair were astonidied at the spectacle; and the 
remaimng conspirators were filled with consternation when they saw that 
their plot was detected, and anticipated a similar fate for themselves. But 
they were mistaken. Cortes pursued the matter no further. A little reflec- 
tion convinced him that to do so would involve him in the most disagreeable 
and even dangerous perplexities. And however much the parties impli- 
cated in so foul a deed might deserve death, he could ill afford the loss even 
of the guilty, with his present limited numbers He resolved, therefore, 
to content himself with the punidiment of the rmgleader. 

He called his troops together and briefly explained to them the nature 
of tibie crime for which Vfllafafia had suffered He had made no confession, 
he said, and the guilty secret had perished with him. He then expressed his 
sorrow that any should have been found in their ranks capable of so base 
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an act, and stated his O'wn unconsciousness of having wronged any individuaJi 
among them; but if he had done so, he invited them frankly to declare 4t,i 
as he was most anxious to afford them all the redress in his power. But 
there was no one of ^ audience, whatever might be his grievances, who cared 
to mter his complaint at sudi a moment; least of all were the conspirators 
willing to do so, for they were too happy at having, as they fancied, escaped 
detection, to stand forward now in the ranks of the malcontents. The an£^ 
passed off, therefore, without further consequences. The conduct of Cortes 
in this d^cate conjimcture diows great coolnass and knowledge of human 
nature. Had he svmered his detection, or even his suspicion, of the guUty 
parties to appear, it would have placed him, in hostile relations with ttem 
for the rest of his life. 

As it WM, the guilty soldiers had suffered too serious apprehen^ons to* 
place their lives hastily in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the contrary, 
by demonstrations of loyalty and the assiduous discharge of their duties, 
to turn away suspicion from themselves. Cortes, on his part, was oaretid 
to preserve his natural demeanour, equally removed from distrust andtH' 
what was perhaps more difficult — ^that studied courtesy which intimates; 
quite as plainly, suspicion of the party who is the object of it. To do this 
required no little address. Yet he did not forget the past. Cortes kept 
his eye on all their movements, and took care to place them in no situation, 
afterwards, where they could do him injury. 


LAUNCHING OF BEIGAjmNBS 

As was stated previously, the brigantines being completed, the canal also, 
after havmg occupied eight thousand men for nearly two months, was finished. 
It was a work of great labour, for it extended half a league in length, was 
twelve feet wide and as many deep. The sides were strengthened by pali- 
sades of wood or solid masonry. At intervals, dams and locks were con- 
structed, and part of the opening was throu^ the hard rock. By this avenue 
the brigantines might now be safely introduced on the lake. 

Cortes was resolved tliat so auspicious an event diould be celebrated ■vrith 
due solemnity. On the 28th of April the troops were drawn up under arms, 
and the whole population of Tezcuco assembled to witness me ceremony. 
Mass was performed, and every man in the army, together with the general, 
confessed and received the sacrament. Prayers were offered up by Father 
Olmedo, and a benediction invoked on the little navy, the first— worthy of 
the name — ever launched on American waters. 

The general’s next step was to muster his forces in the great square of the 
capital. He found they amounted to eighty-seven horse and eight hundred 
and eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers and 
crossbow-men. He had three large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen l^hter 
guns or falconets of brass. The heavier cannon had been transported from 
Vera Cruz to Tezcuco, a little while before, by the faithful Tlaxcalans. . He was 
well supplied with shot and balls, with about ten hundred weight of powder, 
and fifty thousand copper-headed arrows, made after a pattern furnished by 
him to the natives. The number and appointments of the army much 
exceeded what they had been at any time since the flight from Mexico, and 
diowed the good effects of the late arrivals from the islands. ' 

He had already sent to his Indian confederates, announcing his purpose 
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Afiiiamediately laying siege to Mexicso, and called on them to furnish their 
pSpomised levies' within the space of ten days at farthest. The TlaxcaJans 
toived within die time prescribed. They came fifty tibousand strong, accord- 
ing to Cortes, making a brilliant show wi£h their military finery, and marching 
proudly forward under the great national banner, emblazoned with a spread 
eagle, the arms of the republic. With as blithe and manly a step as if they 
were going to the battle-^ound, they defiled throu^ the gates of the capital, 
making its walls ring with the friendly shouts of “Castile and Tlaxcala! ” / 
The siege of Mexico was full of picturesque incidents, in which the Spanish 
genius for fightmg. barbanans won a gradual succe^ on sea and land. At 
length, after the brigantines had gained a complete victory over a swarm of 
canoes, and Cortes had reduced tnree-fourths of the city of Meidco to ashes, 
he forced his way into the central square. Guatemotzin, attempting to escape 
across the lake, was taken captive, and brought before Cortes.“ 

Cortes came forward with a di^fied and studied courtesy to receive him. 
The Aztec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror, for he first 
broke alence by saying, “I nave done all that I could to defend m3rself and 

I wfil deal with me, Slalmehe, 
as you list.” Then, laying 
his hand on the hut of a 
poniard stuck in the gen- 
eral’s belt, he added, with 
vdiemence, “ Better de- 
spatch me with this, and rid 
me of life at once.” Cortes 
was filled with admiration 
at the proud bearing of the 
yoimg barbarian, showmg in 
his reverses a spnit worthy 
of an ancient Roman. “Fear 
not,” he replied, “you diaU 
be treated with all honour. 
You have defended your 
Chac Mooi, Statub, Mexico. capital like a brave warrior. 

(A*tao Antiquity) A Spaniard knows how to 

respect valour even in an 
enemy.” He then inquired of him where he had left the princess, his wife ; and 
being infoimed that she .still remained under protection of a Spanish guard 
on board the brigantine, the general sent to have her escorted to his pres- 
ence;' He invited his royal captives to partake of the refreshments which 
their exhausted condition rendered so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanidi 
commander made his dispositions for the night, ordering Sandoval to escort the 
prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he proposed himself immediately to follow. 
The other captains. Olid and Alvarado, were to draw off their forces to their 
respective quarters. It was impossible for them to continue in the capital, 
ydiere; the poisonous effluvia from the unburied carcasses loaded the air with 
infection. A small guard only was stationed to keep order in the wasted 
suburbs. It was the hour of vespers when Guatemotzin surrendered, and the 
siege m^t be cOnridered as then concluded. The evening set in dark and 
the rain Degan to fall before the several parties had evacuated the city. 

During the night a tremendous tempest, such as the Spaniards had rareljr 
witnessed, and such as is known only within the tropics, burst over the Mexi- 
can valley. The thunder, reverberating from the rooky amphitheatre of 
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hills, bellowed over the waste of waters, and shook the teocdUis and .craziy 
tenements of Tenochtitlan — the few that yet survived — to their founda- 
tions. The lightning seemed to deave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene m a ghastly glare for a moment, 
to be again swallowed up in darkness TTie war of elements was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined dty. It seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, 
scared from their ancient abodes, were borne along shrieking and howling 
in the blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 


EVACUATION OP TOT CITY 

On the day following the surrender Guatemotzin requested the Spanish 
commander to allow the Mexicans to leave the city, and to pa® unmolested 
into the open country. To this Cortes readily assented, as, mdeed, yqthovt 
it he coidd take no steps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accorct 
in^y for the evacuation of the place, commanding that no one, Spaniard 
or confederate, should offer violence to the Aztecs, or in. any way obstruct 
their departure. The whole number of these is variously estimated at from 
thirty to* seventy thousand, beddes women and children, who had survived 
the sword, pestilence, and famine. It is certain they were three days in deffl- 
ing along the several causeways — a mournful train; husbands and wives, 
parents and cHldren, the sick and the wounded, leaning on one another 
for support, as they feebly tottered along, squalid, and but half covered with 
ra^, that disclosed at every step hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long ne^ect, and carrying with them an atmosphere 
of contagion. Their wasted forms and famme-stricken faces told the whole 
history of the siege; and as the stra^ling files gained the opposite shore 
they were observed to pause from time to time, as if to take one more look 
at the spot so lately crowned by the imperial city once their pleasant home, 
and endeared to them by many a glorious recollection. 

On the departure of the inhabitants, measures were immediately taken 
to purify the place, by means of numerous fires kept burning day and n^ht, 
especially in the infected quarter of Tlatelolco, and by collecting the heaps 
of dead which lay mouldering in the streets and consigning them to tne 
earth. Of the whole number who perished in the course of the si^ge it is 
impossible to form any probable computation. - The accounts range widely 
from one himdred and twenty thousand, the lowest estimate, to two hundre|i 
and forty thousand. The number of the Spaniards who fell was compara- 
tively small, but that of the allies must have been large, if the historian qf 
Tezcuco is correct in asserting that thirty thousand perished of his pwn 
countrymoi alone. That the number of those destroyed wit^ the city 
was immense cannot be doubted, when we consider that, beades its own 
redundant population, it was thronged with that of the nd^bouring towns, 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection within 
its walls. 

The booty found there — ^that is, the treasures of gold and jewels, the only 
booty of much value in the eyes of the Spaniards — ^fell far bdow their expec- 
tations. It did not exceed, according to the general’s statement^ a hundred 
and thirty ^ousand casteilanos of gold, includmg the sovereign’s share, 
which, indeed, taking into account many articles of curious and costly worl^- 
manship, voluntarily relinquish^ by the army, greatly; exceeded his legiti- 
mate mth. Yet the Aztecs must have been in possession pf a mucihw^ 
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tfeaeure, if it ■were only the wreck of that recovered from the Spaniards on 
the night of the memorable Sight from Mexico. Some of the spoil may 
have been sent away from the capital, some spent in preparations for defence, 
and more of it buried in the earth or sunk in the water of the lake. Their 
menaces were not without a meaning. They had, at least, the satisfaction 
of disappointing the avarice of their enemies. 

Cortes had no further occadon for the presence of his Indian allies. He 
. assembled the chiefs of the different squadrons, thanked them for their ser- 
vices, noticed their valour in flattering terms, and, after distributing presents 
among them, with the assurance that his master, the emperor, womd recom- 
pense their fidelity yet more largely, dismissed them to their own homes. 
They carried off a nberal share of the spoils of which they had plundered 
the dwellings — ^not of a kind to excite the cupidity of the Spaniards — and 
returned in triumph — short-sighted triumph 1 — ^at the success of their ex- 
pedition and the downfall of the Aztec dynasty. 


PEBSCOTT ON THE PALL OP THE AZTECS 

Thus, after a siege of nearly three months’ duration, unmatched in history 
for the coMtancy and courage of the besieged, seldom surpassed for the sever- 
ity of its suffering, fell the renowned capital of the Aztecs. Unmatched, 
it may be truly said, for constancy and courage, when we recollect that the 
door of capitmation on the most honourable terms was left open to them 
throughout the whole blockade, and that, sternly rejecting every proposal 
of their enemy, they, to a man, prrferred to die rather than surrender. More 
than three centuries had elapsed since the Aztecs, a poor and wandering tribe 
from the far northwest, had come on the plateau. There they built their 
miserable collection of huts on the spot — as tradition tells us — ^prescribed 
by the oracle. Thar conquests, at first confined to their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, gradually covered the valley, then, crossing the mountains, swept 
over the broad extent of the table-land, descended its precipitous sides, 
and rolled onwards to the Mexican gulf and the distant confines of Central 
America. Their wretched capital, meanwhile, keeping pace with the enlarge- 
ment of territory, had grown into a flourishing city filled with buildings, 
monuments of art, and a numerous population, that gave it the first rank 
among the capitals of the western world. At tliis crisis came over another 
race from the remote East, strangers like themselves, whose coming had also 
been predicted by the oracle, and, appearing on the plateau, assailed them 
in the very zenith of their prosperity, and blotted them out from the map 
of nations forever ! The whole story has the air of fable rather than of his- 
tory— a legend of romance — a tale of the genii. 

Yet we cannot regret the fall of an em^jire which did so little to promote 
the happiness of its subjects or the real interests of humanity. Notwith- 
standing the lustre thrown over its latter days by the glorious defence of its 
capital, by the mild munificence of Montezuma, by the dauntless heroism of 
Guatemotzin, the Aztecs were emphatically a fierce and brutal race, little 
calcifiated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympathy and regard. Their 
civilisation, such as it was, was not their own, but reflected, perhaps imper- 
fectly, from a race whom they had succeeded in the land. It was, in resect 
to the Aztecs, a generous graft on a vicious stock, and could have brought 
no fruit to perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a sword 
instead of a sceptre. They did notMng to ameliorate the condition, or in 
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any way promote^ tiie progress, of their vassals. Thar vassals were serfs, 
used ordy to minister to thar pleasure, held in awe by armed garrisons, 
ground to the dust by imposts in peace, by military conscriptions in war. 
^ey did not, like the Romans, whom they resembled in the nature of thar 
conquests, extend ^ rights of citizenship to the conquered. Ibey did not 
amalgamate them into one great nation, with common rights and interests. 
They held them as aliens — even those who ha the valley were gathered roimd 
the very walls*of the capital. The Aztec metropolis, the heart of the monarchy, 
had not a sympathy, not a pulsation, in common with the rest of the body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own land. 

The Aztecs not only did not advance the condition of their vassals, but, 
morally speaking, they did much to degrade it. How can a nation where 
human sacrifices prevail, and especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of civilisation? How can the interests of humanity be 
consulted where man is levelled to the rank of the brutes that peridi? The 
influence of the Aztecs introduced thdur ^oomy superstition into lands before 
unacquainted with it, or where, at least, it was not estabMied in any great 
strength. The example of the capital was contamous. As the latter increased 
in opulence, the reli^ous celebrations were conducted with still more terrible 
ma^iificence, in the same manner as the ^diatorial showrs of the Romans 
increased in pomp with the increasing splendour of the capital. Men became 
familiar with scenes of horror and the most loathsome abominations. Women 
and children — the whole nation — ^became familiar with and assisted at them. 
The heart was hardened, the manners were made ferocious, the feeble light 
.of civilisation, transmitted from a milder race, was growing fainter and fainter, 
as thousands and thousands of miserable victims throu^out the empire 
were yearly fattened in its cages, sacrificed on its altars, dressed and served 
at its banquets. The whole land was converted into a vast human shambles. 
The empire of the Aztecs did not fall before its time. 

Whether these vmparalleled outrages furnish a sufiicient plea to the Span- 
iards for their invasion, whether we are content to find a warrant for it in 
the natural rights and demands of civilisation, or, on the one or the o^r 
of which grounds the conquests by most Christian nations in the East 
and the West have been defended, it is unnecessary to discuss. It is more 
material to inquire whether, assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico 
was conducted with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. And here 
we must admit that, with aU allowance for the ferocity of the age and the 
laxity of its principles, there are passages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his coxmtrymen would be ^ad to see expunged from their histo^; 
passages not to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or of necessity 
of any kind, and which mxist forever leave a dark spot on the annals of the 
conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the invasionj up to the capture of 
the capital, was conducted on principles less revolting to humanity than 
most, ^haps than any, of the other conquests of the Castilian crown in the 
Mew World. 

Whatever may be thought of the conquest in a moral view, r^arded as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a handful of 
adventurers, indifferently armed and equipped, should have landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, and, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereign, have forced their 
way into the interior; that they should have done this without knowleto 
of the language or of the land, without chart or compass to gmde them, with- 
out any idea of the difficulties they were to encounter, totally uncertain 
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wh^eT the next step might brii^ them on a hostile nation or on a desert, 
feeling their way^ aloi^ in the dark, as it were; that, though nearly over- 
whelmed by their first encounter with the inhabitants, they should have 
still pressed on to the capital of the empire, and, havmg reached it, thrown 
themselves unhesitatingly into the midst of their enemies; that, so far from 
being daunted by the extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of power and 
civilisation, they should have been but the more confirmed in their original 
design; that they should have seized the monarch, have executed his min- 
isters before the eyes of his subjects, and, when driven forth with ruin from 
the gates, have gathered their scattered wreck together, and after a system 
of operations, pursued with consummate policy and daring, have succeeded 
in.' overturning the capital and establishing their sway over the country — 
that all this should have been so effected by a mere handful of indigent adven- 
turers, IS a fact little short of the miraculous, too startling for the probabihties 
demanded by fiction, and without a parallel in the pages of history. 

Yet this must not be understood too literally; for it would be unjust to 
the Aztecs themselves, at least to their military prowess, to regard the con- 
iq[uest as directly achieved by the Spaniards alone. This ■would indeed be 
to arm the latter ■with the charmed ^ield of Ruggiero and the magic lance 
of Astolfo,' overturning its hundreds at a touch. The Indian empire was 
in a mknner conquered by Indians. The first terrible encounter of the Span- 
iards tnth the Tlaxcalans, which had nearly proved their ruin, did in fact 
insure their success. It secured to them a strong native support on which 
to retreat m the hour of trouble, and round which they could rally the kindred 
races of the land for one great and overwhelming assault. The Aztec mon- 
archy fell by the hands of its o'wn subjects, under the direction of European 
Isagacity and science. Had it been united, it might have bidden defiance to 
the invaders. As it was, the capital was dissevered from the rest of the coun- 
try, and the bolt, which might have passed off comparatively harmless had 
the empire been cemented by a common principle of lo3ralty and patriotism, 
now found its way into every crack and crevice of tho ill-compacted fabnc, 
and buried it in its own ruins. Its fate may servo as a striking proof that 
a government which does not rest on the empathies of its subjects cannot 
lon^ abido; that human institutions when not connected ■with human pros- 
perity and progress must fall — ^if not before the increasing light of ci'vilisation, 
by the hand of violence; by violence from -within if not froip without. And 
who shall lament their fall ?/ 


MEXICO AFTER THE CONQUEST 

The accounts of Cortes’ -victories and conquests which were sent to Spain 
filled his countrymen with admiration, and excited the highest expectations 
with the people and the government. Charles V, who had succeeded to the 
throne, appointed Cortes captain-general of New Spain; and even before he 
had received any legal sanction, he assumed the power of governor, and 
adopted measures to secure the vast country he had conquered to his sover- 
eign as a colony of Spain He determined to rebuild the capital, and there 
to establish the seat of bis government, and on an extended plan laid the 
foundations of the most magnificent city in the New World. 

The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they were, did not quietly 
submit to their new masters; but aroused by oppression or despair, they 
often, -with more courage than discretion, rushed to arms, and were not only 
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defeated m every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding these attempts to 
regam their liberty as rebellion against their laTOul sovereign, put tiie caciques 
and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reduced the common 
people to the most humiliating and de^ading servitude. The massacres 
and cruelties of the Spaniards are almost incremble. '‘In almost every dis- 
trict of the Mexican Empire,” says Robertson, " the progress of the Spanish 
arms is marked with blood. In the country of Panuco, sixty caciques or 
leaders and four hundred nobles were burned at one time, and, to complete 
the horror of the scene, the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled and compelled to be spectators of their dying agonies” 
This sanguinary scene was succeeded by another, if possible still more revolting 
and homble to the natives. On suspicion, or pretence, that Guatemotzin 
had conspired against the Spamsh authority and excited his former subjects 
to take up arms, the unhappy monarch, with the caciques of Tezcuco and 
Tacuba, the two most distinguished personages in the empire^ without even 
the formality of a trial, were brought to a public and ignominious execution, 
and hanged on a gibbet in the presence of their countrymen, who witnessea 
the scene with indescribable horror, as they had long been accustomed to 
reverence their sovereim with homage and awe. 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, his extensive 
conquests, and all the cruelties and crimes he committed for his sovereign, 
Cortes received the reward which usually attends those who perform great 
services for their country: he was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, 
depnved of his authority and of all benefit from his exertions, except the 
glory of bemg the conqueror of Mesico and the oppressor and destroyer of a 
great and once prosperous and happy nation.^ 
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THE CONQUEST OP PERU 

Of the mimerous nations which occupied the great American continent 
at the tune of its discovery by the Europeans, the two most advanced ir. 
power and refinement were undoubtedly, those of Mexico and Peru. But, 
though resembling one another in extent of civilisation, they differed widely 
as to the nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a 
natural curiosity to trace the different steps by which these two nations strove 
to emerge from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on a higher plane 
in the scale of humanity. 

The empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the second degree north to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of the 
modem republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and ChUi. Its breadth cannot 
so easily be determined; for, thou^ bounded everywhere by the great ocean 
on the west, towards the east it spread out, in many parts, considerably 
beyond the mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact 
position is undetermmed, or whose names are effaced from the map of histoi^. 
It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether disproportioned to its 
length. 

By a judicious system of canals and subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of the Cor- 
dillera; and, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of latitude, 
they exMbited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
stimulated growth of the tropics, to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep — wandered with their 
shepherds over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and hairnets, clustering 
amidst orchards and wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air 
far above the ordinary elevation of the clouds. 
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On Late Uticaica extensive ruins exist at the present day, which the 
Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended 
advent of the incas, and to have furnished them with the modete of their 
architecture. The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconofl*- 
able with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the inca dynasty 
more than thirteen princes before the conquest. But this number is alto- 
gether too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would not carry 
back the foundations of the monarchy, on any probable computation, beyond 
two centuries and a half — an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it 
may be remarked, does not precede by more than half a century the alle^d 
foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Gapac and his 
sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of 
the Peruvian monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the country a race 
advanced in civilisation before the time of the incas; and, in conformity 'with 
nearly every tradition, we may derive this race from the neighbourhood 6f 
Lake Titicaca; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural 
remains which still endure, after the lapse of so many years, on its borders. 
Who this race were, and whence they came, may afford a tempting theme for 
inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. But it is a land of darkness that lies 
far beyond the domain of history. 

EMPIEE OP THE INCAS 

The same mists that hang round the origin of the incas continue to settle 
on their subsequent annals; and, so imperfect were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, and so confused and contradictory their traditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest. At first, the progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and temperate policy, they 
gradually won over the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these latter 
became more and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well regulated 
government. 

As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely more directly on force; 
but, still advancing under cover of the same beneficent pretexts employed by 
their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilisation at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any principle of cohesion 
among themselves, fell one after another before the victorious arm of the 
incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the famous 
Topa Inca Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch who occupied the throne 
at the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible desert of 
Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the perma- 
nent boundary of his dommions at the river Maule. His son, Huayna Capad, 
possessed of ambition and military talent fully equal to his father’s, marched 
along the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing his conquests aero* the 
equator, added the poiverful kingdom of Quito to the empire of Peru. 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till it had become the worthy metropolis of a great and 
flourishing monarchy. 

Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 
a strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size, 
excite the admiration of the traveller. . • t 
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The nobUity of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and by far the most 
important of which was that of the incas, who, boasting a common descent 
with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in the reflected light of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarehs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a very 
Uberal extent, leaving behind them famihes of one or even two hundred 
children, the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehendmg only their 
descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to be very numerous, 

The other order of nobility was the curams, the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
ment in their placesj though they were required to visit the capital occasion- 
ally, and to allow their sons to be educated there as the pledges of their loyalty. 

, It was the inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real strength of the 
Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympathies and, to a considerable extent, common interests with 
ium. Distinguished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never confounded with 
the other tribes and nations who were incorporated into ^e great Peruvian 
monarchy. After the lapse of centuries, they still retained then individuality 
as a peculiar people. They were to the conquered races of the country what 
the Homans were to the barbarous hordes of the empire, or the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering around the throne, 
they formed an invincible phalanx, to ^eld it alike from secret conspiracy 
and open insurrection. Though living chiefly in the capital, they were also 
distributed throughout the country in all its high stations and strong military 
posts, thus establishing lines of communication with the court, which enabled 
the sovereign to act simultaneously and with effect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intdlectual pre-eminence 
which, no less than their station, gave them authority with the people. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been the principal foundation of their authority. The 
crania of the inca race show a decided superiority over the other races of the 
land in intelleotual ^ower; and it cannot be denied that it was the fountain 
of that peculiar civilisation and social polity, which raised the Peruvian mon- 
archy above every other state in. South Ainerica. Whence this remarl^ble 
race came, and what was its early history, are among those mysteries that 
meet us so frequently in the annals of the New World, and which time and the 
antiquary have as yet done little to explain.* 

EARLY HISTORY OF ECUADOR 

Whether all the tribes who populated this country were of the same race 
is unknown, also what kiMS ana what number of them reigned over the land; 
mention only is made of Q^idu^ the last king, more powerful than his prede- 
cessors, who appears to have given his name to this Kingdom situated m the 
centre of more than fifty provinces, larger or lesser states, nearly all mde- 
pendent. 

This was their condition for some centuries, when a strange tribe called the 
Cara tribe, whose king was named Shyri Caran (lord or king of the Caras), 
came up from the shores of the Pacific Ocean (their countiry) by the valley of 
the river Esmeraldas, and took possession of the kingdom of Quito, about the 
year 280 of the Christian era. In the three hundred and twenty years pre- 
ceding the year 1300, eleven shyris succeeded one another as kings of the lani 

Three other shyris reigned over the land until 1450, and extended the 
dominion of their ancestors either by conquest or alliance. The fame of this 
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country excited the envy of the incas of Peru, and Tupac Yupanqui, then the 
reigmng inca, made several conquests in the kingdom of Quito and advanced 
as far as Mocha in 1460, where his progress was checked by the stubborn 
resistance of this province. Hualcopo Duchisela, the fourteenth shyii, was 
reigning at the period. 

Hualcopo’s son Cacha, the fifteenth diyri, ascended the throne, and 
regained the province of Puruhu (Chimborazo), which as we have said had 
been usurped by the conqueror Tupac Yupanqui; but that of Cacha remained 
under the dominion of the incas. Upon the death of his father Tupac Yupan- 
qui, the inca Huainacapac, called the Great or the Conqueror, ascended the 
throne, raised an army, and in 1475 set his troops of Cuzco in movement, to 
undertake the conquest of the kingdom of Qiuto. He personally conducted 
the march, and after partial victories and advantages, by which he became 
master of nearly the whole kingdom, he completed Ms conquest of it by the 
celebrated battle of Hatuntaqui in which Cacha, the Mteenth shyri, was 
killed. Huainacapac believed that this victory would leave him in peaceful 
possession of the kingdom, and observed with surprise that the nobles and 
the army proclaimed Pacha, le^timate daughter of Cacha, queen. Fore- 
seeing that tMs proclamation would lead to fresh annoyances and difficulties, 
he adopted the measure of marrying Pacha, , the lawfm shyri, wMch enabled 
Mm to legally add to the crown the emerald, emblem of the kinga of Quito. 
Huainacapac never returned to the capital of Cuzco, but made Quito hk 
residence, and governed the whole empire for thirty-eight year^. This was 
the most brilliant and flourishing period in the history of the kingdom of 
Quito. 

By his vrife Pacha, Huainacapac had a son, the beloved AtahuaJpa, another 
son haying previously been bom to him in Cuzco, fruit of his first mar- 
riage with Rava OeUo. Huainacapac died in 1525, after residing thirty-eight 
years in Quito, and left the kingdom divided betweei Ms two sons. 

The inca Huascar came into the empire of Cuzco, such Ss it was when 
governed by Ms paternal ancestors, and the shyri Atahuatea inherited Ihe 
kingdom of Quito, as possessed by Ms maternal ancestors.® It was about this 
time that the Spaniards arrived in Peru, and, as the Mstory of the Spanish 
conquest of that country is closely connected with that of Quito, the two may 
be considered tegether. 

EARLY HISTORY OR CHILI 

The story of the Spanish conquest of Peru includes also that of Chili.® 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards in Chili, the country was inj^bited by the 
Moluches, or warriors; though speaking the same tongue, they were divided 
into different groups. The Hmlliches inhabited the country now compii^ 
between Chilo6 and Valdivia, The Pehuenches hved more to the north, read- 
ing as far as the Moule or Napel. The Pehuenches were the stron^t and 
most numerous, and among them were the warlike Aucas or AraucanoSi This 
celebrated tnbe eventually gave its name to all the native inhabitants to the 
south of Biobio, divided into four groups or bvialmaj^. The name pehuenches 
still emsts, and is principally applied to those inhabiting the eastern skirts and 
valleys of the Andes to the north Each group was formed of various tribes, 
and each tribe of different families united by common interests. Each tribe 
obeyed an ulmen or cMef warrior, whom the Spaniards called a cocigue. Occah 
sionally in times of war several tribes formed an alliance, and then they recogf* 
nised the supreme authority of a cMef called a togut. 
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> ' More than half a century before the Spaniards arrived for the first time in 
Oiili the country had been invaded by the army of the inca Yupanqui. Tlie 
invj^ers entered by Tucuman, and subjected all the territory between 
Copiapo and the Maule, but to the south of this river they met with stout 
distance from the valiant Promaucaes and Araucanians. After fierce fight- 
ing the Peruvians were compelled to retreat to the north of the Maule. or 
Bapel and Cachapoal, where they defended themselves with extensive forti- 
fications. The northern territory, converted into a tributary state of the 
incas, greatly benefited by the Peruvians’ advanced civilisation. Their gov- 
ernment was mild and paternal, they perfected a^culture and different 
industries, and made canals for irrigation, and also bridges and roads. When 
tile Spaniards arrived prepared for conquest, the Indians of the north and 
o^tre of Chili had already acquired habits>of peace and labour.<^ 

EXPEDITION OP PIZAKBO 

The success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers in America, stimu- 
lated the ambition of their countr 3 mien, and gave additional impulse to the 
spirit of enterprise and discovery, which was the prevailing passion of the day. 
The discoveries and conquests which had been made, and the settlements that 
had been established, served both as incentives and facilities to new and bolder 
enterprises. The settlement at Panama, on the western coast of the isthmus 
of Darien, greatly facilitated the plans of adventurers in that quarter, and 
became, in some measure, the parent of most of the early settlements on the 
coast 01 the Southern Ocean. 

' Soon after the conquest of Meidco, about the year 1624, three obscure 
individuals, residing at Panama, formed a plan for discovering and conquering 
the rich countries to the eastward of that colony, which had long attracted the 
attention of adventurers. These individuals were Francisco Pizarro, the nat- 
ural son of a Spanish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the early adventurers to 
the New World; Diego de Almagro, also a soldier, and whose origin was 
equally humble with that of his associate, one being a bastard and the other a 
foundung; and Hermando Luque, an ecclesiastic, who was employed in the 
double capacity of priest and schoolmaster at Panama. The last, by some 
means not known, had acquired considerable wealth, but his two associates 
possessed but little; each, however, was to embark his whole fortune m the 
enterprise, together with all his hopes. The contract between them was 
solemnised by religious sanctions, although its object was rapine and murder. 

With all their united means and exertions they were enabled only to fit out 
one small vessel, with one hundred and twelve men, Pedrarias [Pedro Anas 
de Avila], the governor of Panama, having first authorised the expedition. 
This was commanded by Pizarro, and afterward Almagro sailed with seventy 
men more as a re-inforcement. Such were the men, and such the means, 
by which one of the most extensive empires on the globe was to be conquered 
— an empire where civilisation and the arts had made great progress, and 
whose government was not only established on divine authority, but its 
sovereign claimed relationship with the gods, and was venerated by his sub- 
jects accordin^y. 

Their first expedition was productive of little more advantage than the 
discovery of the opulent country of which they were in pursuit, whose existence 
had become a matter of doubt, in consequence of the failure of several attempts 
at discovery. After having touched at various places, and suffered incredible 
hardships, they discovered the coast of Chili, and landed at Tacamez, where 
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they beheld with pleasure a fertile and inviting country, very different firom 
any they had discovered in the Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated, 
and the natives were clad in garments of white cotton stuffs, and adorned with 
trinkets of gold and silver. Although delighted with these appearances, the 
adventurers did not presume to invade so populous a country with a handM 
of men, worn out with hardships and wasted by disease. They stopped at the 
island of QaUo, and Almagro returned to Panama to obtain re-inforcements^ 
leaving Pizarro with part of the men. 

Pedro de los Rios, having succeeded Pedrarias as governor of the colony, 
and apprehending that the settlement of Panama would be weakened, and 
even exposed, by sending off adventurers in a (hstant and uncertain entov 
prise, he pronibited Almagro from raising more recruits, and de^atched a 
vessel to bring back Pizarro and his followers, who were left behind, "^en 
the vessel arrived, Pizarro, inflexibly bent on his purposes, peremptorily 
refused to obey the orders of the governor, and used every persuasW to 
induce his men to rem^ with him. He drew a line on the sand with' 
sword, and informed his followers that those who widied to abandon flodr 
leader and the ^orious enterprise, would pass over: thirteen only remained to 
share the fortune of their commander. This small and dauntless band 
removed to the island of (Jorgona, as being a more safe situation, where they 
remained for more than five months, constantly tortured with hopi^ and fears, 
and suffering everything, short of death, from an unhealthy dimate and the 
want of OTovisions. At length a vessel arrived from the governor, to convejr 
them to Panama, which occasioned such excessive Joy, such a sudden transt- 
tion of feeling, that not only his followers, but the crew of the vessel, agreed to 
follow Pizarro, and, instead of returning to Panama, they bore away to the 
southeast, and had the good fortune to discover the coast of Peru. 

After touching at several places, they landed at Tumbez, situated about 
three degrees south of the equatorial line; here was a magnificent temple, and 
a palace of the incas, or sovereigns of the empire. The fertility of the country, 
the improvements, civilisation, and wealth of the inhabitants, was now, for 
the first time, fully unfolded to the view of the Spaniards; the rich stuffs, -in. 
which many of the inhabitants were clad, the ornaments of gold and i^ver 
which adorned their 'persons, and the more massy and splendid ornaments of 
the precious metals which enriched their tem^es, and even the common 
utensils, composed of gold and silver, attracted their enraptured vision, con- 
vinced them that their fondest dreams were realised, and that at last they had 
discovered the land of Ophir — the country of gold. They feasted their eyes 
and their hopes on these mviting objects; and gazed until they almost imag- 
ined themselves mastera of the country, and possessed of all the wealth th^ 
saw and coveted. But; with his small force, Pizarro did not attempt an3di:dng 
against the country, and contented himself with sailing along ilie coast, and 
trading with the mhabitants; he procured several llamas, ve^ls of alver and 
gold, and several curious specimens of their manufactures, to be exhibited as 
memorials of the opulent country he had discovered and explored. He also 
brought off two native youths, under the pretence of instructing them in the 
Castuian language, but with the real intention of employing them as inter- 
preters. 

iiut the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the opulence of the 
country, supported by the specimens he had brought with him, did not change 
the inflexible resolution of the governor of Panama ; he still refused to author- 
ise, or even countenance, the scheme of Pizarro and his two associates ; in con- 
sequence of which, they determined to apply directly to their sovereign. 
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Haifiiig agreed among themselves that Pizarro should be governor, Almagro 
adelantado, or lieutepant-govemor, and Luque bishop of the country they 
an^t conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and succeeded beyond the utmost 
extent of his hopes. He obtained the appointment of captain-general and 
adelantado of the countryhe had discovered, described to extend six hundred 
nules along the coast south of the nver Santiago; but his unbounded ambition 
led him to grasp everything for himself, and to disregard the rights of Almagro; 
yet as the views of Luque did not interfere with his own, he obtained for mm 
the expected appointment. When Pizarro amved at Panama he found 
Almagro so exasperated at his conduct, that he was exerting all his influence 
to embarrass and frustrate his plans, and at the same time to flt out an expedi- 
tion himself, on Ms own account. Alarmed at the consequences of an oppo- 
Htiqn from one who bad been connected with him in the enterprise, Pizarro 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation; and, by offering to relinquish to 
Almagro the office of adelahtado, a reunion among the confederates was estab- 
lished. 

The confederates now exerted themsolv^ to fit out an armament for the 
conquest of the country: but with all their united efforts, aided by the alluring 
iiccounts of the country, ihree small vessels, with one hundred and eight men, 
was the extent of the force wMch they could raise, and with this Pizarro did not 
hesitate to invade an extensive country, filled with people. He landed in the 
bay of St. Matthew, and advancing toward the souin, in the province of 
Coaque they plundered the inhabitants of gold and silver to the amount of 
$40,000, a large portion of wMch they remitted in one of their vessels to Al m a- 
gro, at Panama, to enable Mm to procure recruits; and despatched another 
vessel to Nicaragua. This display of the riches of the country, and the 
. wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy influence on the cause, 
and procured several small re-inforcements. Pizarro continued his march 
al<mg the coast, and met with little retistance from the inhabitants, who, sur- 
prised and terrified at the sudden appearance of such formidable invaders, 
either deserted their habitations and fled, or sued for peace and favour. He 
proceeded to Tumbez, and from thence to the river Piura, near the mouth ot 
wMch, at a favouraMe site, he planted the first colony in Peru, wMch he called 
St. Michael.^ 

STATE OP PERU AT COMING OP SPANIARDS 

When the Spamards first visited the coast of Peru, in the year 1626, Huana 
Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the state, was seated on the 
throne. He is represented as a prince distinguished not only for the pacific 
v^ues peculiar to the race, but eminent for his martial talents. By Ms 
victorious aims the kingdom of Quito was subjected, a conquest of such extent 
and importance as almost doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of residing in the capital of that valuable piovince which he had 
added to his dommions; and [as we have already seen], notwithstanding the 
ancient and fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the royal 
blood by any foreign alliance, he married the daughter of the vanjjuished 
monarch of Quito. She bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on Ms death 
at Quito, wMch seems to have happened about the year 1529, he appointed 
his successor m that kingdom, leaving the rest of Ms dominions to Huascar, 
his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 

Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than any of Ms predecessors^ 
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the destination of Huana CSapac concemiug the succession appeared so rspi^'' 
nant to a maxun coeval with the empire, and founded on authority, deemed 
sacred, that it was no sooner known at Cuzco tha n it excited gener^ disgust. 
Encouraged by those sentiments of his subjects, Huascar required his brother 
to renounce the government of Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
superior. But it had been the first care of Atahualpa to gain a lajge bodyihf 
troops which had accompanied his father to Quito. These were ^ flowSlf. d 
tihe Petuvian warriors, to whose valour Huana Capac had been indebted tfff 
^ his victories. Relying on their support, Atahualpa first eluded his brother’s 
demand, and then marched against nun in hostile array. _ , 

'Ihus the ambition of two young men, the title of the one founded on ancient 

S e, and that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, involved itt 
war, a calamity to which, under a succession of virtuous princes, it had 
hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest the issue was obvious, TSheiorcfe 
of arms triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa renaainedii'HifijlKH 
nous, and made a cruel use of Ms victory. Conscious of the defect 
title to the crown, he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by pitw^|w 
death all the children of the sun descended from lifenco Capac, whomih^KW^PI 
seize either by force or stratagem. From a poUticM motive, the Kfe dtiJw 
unfortunate rival Huascar, who had been taken prison^ in a battle wh^ 
decided the fate of the empire, was prolonged for some timfe, that, by issuhjg 
orders in his name, the usurper might more easily establish to oto authority. 

When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, this civil war lu^d 
between the two brothers in its greatest fury. Had he made anyNboaw 
attempt in his former visit to Peru in the year 1527, he must then have enpounr 
tered the force of a powerful state, united under a monarch, pomessedrOf 
capacity as well as courage, and unembarrassed ^th any care that eii>uki 
divert Mm from opposing his progress. But at this time, the two competitflfs, 
though they received early accounts of the arrival and violent proceechngs d 
the Spaniards, were so intent upon the operations of a wax, wMcn they deemed 
more interesting, that they paid no attention to the motions of an enemy, ■iixxj 
inconsiderable in number to excite any great alarm, and to whom, it would be 
easy, as they imagined, to give a check when more at leisure. 

PIZARBO’S MABCH INTO THE INTBEIOE 

By t.liia fortunate coincidence of ervents, whereof Pizarro could have no 
foresight, and of which, from his defective mode of intercoi^ with the 
people of the country, he remained long ignorant, he was permitted to carry 
on his operations unmolested, and advanced to the centre of a great empim 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop his career. During their 
progress, the Spaniards had acquired some imperfect knowledge of this sfir^- 
gle between the two contending factions. The first -complete information 
with respect to it, they received from messengers whom Huascar sent to 
i^arro, in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented 
as a reM and an usurper. _ . . .' , ' 

Hzarro perceived at once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so clearly aU the advantages wMch might be derived from'ito divided state of 
the king dom, wMch he had invaded, that, without waiting for the •le-infomeir 
ment wMch he expected from Panama, he determined to push forwai?^ wl^. 
intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to attack 
their whole force, and wMe, by taking part, as circumstances should- inoi^ 
him, with one of the competitors, he might be enabled with greater 
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crush both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of that age were in ah their oper- 
ations against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was among his country- 
nxen for daring courage, we can hardly suppose, that, after having proceeded 
hitherto dowly, and with much caution, ne woTild have changed at once his 
system of operation, and have ventured upon a measure so hazardous, without 
some new motive qr prospect to justify it, 

_ As he was obliged to divide his troops, in order to leave a garrison in St 
Michael, sufficient to defend a station of equal unportance as a place of retreat in 
case of any disaster, and as a port for receiving any supplies which should come 
from Panama, he began his march with a very slender and ill-accoutred train 
of followers. They consisted of sixty-two horsemen, and a hundred and two 
foot-solffiers, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, and three with 
muskets. He directed his course towards Caxamalca, a small town at the 
distance of twelve days’ march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa was 
encamped, with a considerable body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, 
an officer despatched by the inca met him with a valuable present from that 
prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, and assurances of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the usual artifice of his country- 
men in America, pretended to come as the ambassador of a very powerful 
monarch, and declared that he was now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahualpa his aid against those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering their country w^ altogether 
incomprehensible to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures con- 
cerning it, without being able to decide whether they should consider their 
new guests as beings of a superior nature, who had visited them from some 
beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies to 
their repose and hberty. The continual professions of the Spaniards that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, and lead them in the 
way of happiness, favoured the former opinion; the outrages which they 
committed, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirmations of the 
latter. 

While in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific inten- 
tions so far removed all the inca’s fears, that he determined to give him a 
friendly reception. In consequence of this resolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity across the sandy desert between St. Michael 
and MotupS, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to the unavoid- 
able distresses which they suffered in passing through that comfortless region, 
must have proved fatal to them. From Motup^ they advanced towards the 
mountains which encompassed the low country of Peru, and passed through a 
defile so narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might have defended it 
against a numerous army. But here, likewise, from the same inconsiderate 
ereduhty of the inca, the Spaniards met with no opposition, and took quiet 
possession of a fort erected for the security of that important station. As they 
now approached near to Caxamalcaj Atahualpa renewed his professions of 
friendship; and, as an evidence of their sincerity, sent them presents of greater 
value than the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court, on one 
side of which was a house which the Spanish historians call a palace of the inca, 
and on the other a temple of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a strong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted his troops in this advantageous 
station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando de Soto to the 
camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from the town. He 
instructed them to confirm the declaration which he had formerly made of his 
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pacific disposition, and to desire an intemew with the inca, that he might 
explain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting his country. 

They were treated with all the respectful hospitality usual among the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa prom- 
ised to visit the Spanish commander next day in his quarters. The decent 
deportment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence 
with which his subjects approached his person and obes^d lus commanite, 
astonished those Spaniards, who had never met in America with anything 
more dignified than the petty cacique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes 
were still more powerfully attracted by the vast profusion of wealth which they 
observed in the inca’s camp. The rich ornaments worn by hiTn and his attend- 
ants, the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast offered to them was 
served up, the multitude of utensils of every kind formed of those precious 
metals, opened prospects far exceeding any idea of opulence that an European 
of the sixteenth century could form. 

CAPTUEE OP THE INCA 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds were yet warm with admi- 
ration and desire of the wealth which they had beheld, they gave such a 
description of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which he had already; taken. Prom his own observation of American manners 
during Ms long service in the New World, as weU as from the advantages 
which Cortes md derived from seizing Montezuma, he knew of what conse- 
quence it was to have the inca in his power. For this purpose he formed a 
plan as daring as it was perficfious. Notwithstanding the character that he 
had assumed of an ambassador from a powerful monarch, who courted an 
alliance with the inca, and in violation of the repeated offers wMch he had 
made to him of Ms own friendsMp and assistance, he determined to avail 
himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with wMch Atahualpa rehed on his 
professions, and to seize the person of the inca during the interview to wMch 
he had invited Mm. He prepared for the execution of his scheme with the 
same deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunction, as if it had 
refiected no disgrace on himself or Ms coimtiy. He divided his cavalry into 
t^e small squadrons, under the command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, 
and Benalcazar; Ms infantry were formed m one body, except twenty of most 
tned courage, whom he kept near Ms own person to support him in the danger- 
ous service wMch he reserved for Mmself; the artillery, consisting of two field- 
pieces, and the cross-bowmen, were placed opposite to- the avenue by wMch 
Atahualpa was to approach. All were commanded to keep within the square, 
and not to move until the Eagnal for action was given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as 
Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and magnifi- 
cence in Ms first interview with the strangers, the preparations for this were 
so tedious, that the day was far advanced before he began Ms march. Even 
then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so slowly 
that the Spaniards became impatient, and apprehensive that some suspidon 
of their intention nught be the cause of this delay. In order to remove tins, 
Pizarro despatched one of Ms officers with fresh assurances of his friendfy 
disposition. At lengtii the inca approached. First of all appeared four 
hundred men, in an uniform dress, as harbirgers to clear the way before Mm. 
He Wiself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with plumes of various 
colours, and almost covered with plates of gold and silver enriched with 
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g^ious stones, ms oarried on the shoulders of his principal attendants. 
Behind him came some chief officers of his court, carried m the same manner. 
Several bands of singers and dancers accompanied this calvacade; and the 
whole plain was covered with troops, amomiting to more than thirty thousand 


As the inca drew near the Spanish quarters. Father Vincent Valverde, 
chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a 
breviary in the other, and in a long_ discourse explained to him the doctrine of 
the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the sufferi^s and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, the appointment of St Peter as God’s vice-gerent on earth, 
tihe transmission of his apostolic power by succession to the popes, the dona- 
tion made to the king of Castile by Pope Alexander of aU the regions of the 
New World. In consequence of aU this, he required Atahualpa to embrace 
the Christian faith, to acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the pope, and 
to submit to the king of Castile, as his lawful sovereign; promising, if he com- 
plied instantly with this requisition, that the Castilian monarch would protect 
Ids dominions, and permit him to continue in the exercise of his royal author- 
ity; but if he shoula impiously refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war 

C t him in his master’s name, and threatened him with the most dieadful 
of his vengeance. 

This strange liarangue, unfolding deep m3rsteries, and alluding to unknown 
facts, of which no power of eloquence could have conveyed at once a distinct 
idea to an American, was so lamely translated by an unskilful interpreter, 
little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and incap^le of 
expressing himself with propriety in the language of the inca, that its general 
tenor was altogether incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of 
more obvious meaning, filled him with astonishment apd indignation. His 
teply, however, was temperate. He began with observing, that he was lord 
of the' dominions over which he reigned by hereditary succession; and added, 
that he could not conceive how a foreign priest should pretend to dispose of 
territories which did not belong to him; that if such a preposterous grant had 
been made, he, who was the lightful possessor, refused to confirm it; that he 
had no inelmation to renounce the religious institutions established by his 
ancestors; nor would he forsalce the service of the Sun, the immortal divinity 
whom he and his people revered, in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
who was subject to death; that with respect to other matters contained in 
his discourse, as he had never heard of them before, and did not now understand 
their meaning, he desired to know where the priest had learned things so 
extraordinary. “In this book,” answered Valverde, reaching out to him his 
breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
up to his ear: “This,” says he, “is silent; it teUs me nothing”; and threw it 
with disdain to the ground. The enraged monk, running towards his country- 
men, cried out, “To arms, Christians, to arms; the word of God is insulted; 
avenge this profanation on those impious dogs.” 

PizaiTo, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restrained 
his soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils of which they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial music struck up, 
the cannon and muskets began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the 
charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished at 
the suddenness of an attack which they did not expect, and msmayed with 
the destructive effect of the fire-arms, and the irresistible impression of the 
cavalry, fled with universal consternation on every side^ without attempting 
either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, at the head of 
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his chosen band, advanced directly towards the inca; and though his nob^ 
crowded around him with officious zeaJ, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 
■diey vied one with another in sacrificing their own lives, that they might 
cover the sacred person of their severe^, the Spaniards soon penetrated to 
the royal seat; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, draped him to the 
ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his quarters. The fate of the mon- 
arch increased the precipitate flight of his followers. The Spaniards pursued 
thena towards every quarter, and with deliberate and unrelenting barbarity 
continued to slaughter wretched fugitives, who never once offered to resist. 
The carnage did not cease until the close of day. Above four thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, nor was wounded but Pizarro 
himself, whose hand was sli^tly hurt by one of his own soldiers, while strug- 
gling eagerly to lay hold on the inca. 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea which the Spaniards had 
yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru; and they were so transported with 
the value of the acquisition, as weE as the greatness of their succe®, that they 
passed the night in the extravagant exultation natural to the indigent adven- 
turers on such an extraordinary change of fortune. 

At first the captive monarch could hardly believe a calamity which he so 
little expected to be real. But he soon felt all the miseiy of his fate, and the 
dejection into which he sunk was in proportion to the hei^t of grandeur from 
which he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages which he 
hoped to derive from the possession of su<ffi a prisoner, labou^d to console 
him with professions of kindness and respect, that corresponded ill with his 
actions. By residing among the Spaniards, tne inca quicMy discovered their 
ruling passion, which, indeed, they were nowise solicitous to conceal, and, by 
applying to that, made an attempt to recover his liberty. He offered as a 
ransom what astonished the Spaniards, even after all they now knew concemmg 
the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment in which he was confined was 
twenty-two feet m len^h and sixteen in breadth; he undertook to fill it with 
vessels of gold as hi^ as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly with tins 
tempting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of the dbamber, to 
mark the stipulated height to which the treasure was to rise. 

nSATH OB' THE INCA 

Atahualpa, transported with haviog obtained some prospect of liberty, 
took measures mstantly for fulfilling his part of the a^eement, by sendiog 
messengers to Cuzco, ^uito, and other places, where gdd had been amassed 
in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or the houses 
of the mca, to bring what was necessary for completing his ransom directly 
to Caxamalca./ 

The Peruvians, accustomed to obey implicitly the mandates of their sov- 
ereign, flocked in, from all parte -of the empire, loaded with the precious 
metals, so that m a short period the greater part of the stipulated quantity 
was produced, and Atahualpa assured Pizarro that the residue would arrive 
as soon as there was sufficient time to convey it from the remote provmces. 
But such piles of gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, that they 
could no longer be restrained, and Pizarro was obliged to order the whole 
melted down, and divided among his followers. The captive monarch, having 
performed his part of the contract, now demanded to, be set at liberty; but 
the perfidious Spanish leader had no such intention, his only object beit^ to 
secure the plunder; and he even meditated taking the life of his crediuous 
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captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the treasures 
for his ransom. Atahualpa was subjected to a mock trial, and condemned to be 
burned : his last nioments were embittered by the friar Valverde, who, althou^ 
he had used his influence to procure his condemnation, and sanctioned the 
sentence with his own signature, attempted to console him in his awfid situ- 
ation, and to convert him to Christianity. The onljr argument that had any 
influence on the trembling victim was that of mitigating his punishment; and 
on the promise of being strangled, instead of consumed by a slow fire, he 
consented to be baptised, by the hand of one of his murderers, who exercised 
the holy functions of priest. 

After the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one of his sons with the 
ensigns of royalty; Manco Capac, a brother of HuasoaXj was also declared 
sovereign at Cuzco, and the governors of many of the provinces assumed inde- 
pendent authority, so that Hie empire was tom to pieces by mtestine dissen- 
sions. 

The intelligence of the immense wealth acquired by Pizarro and his follow- 
ers, which those who had returned had conveyed to Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala, confirmed by a display of the treasures, produced such an electric 
effect, that it was with difficulty the governors of those places could restram 
their people from abandoning their possessions and embarking for Peru, as 
adventurers. Numerous rcimorcements arrived from various quarters, wnich 
enabled Pizarro to force his way into the heart of the country, and take 
possession of Cuzco, the capital of the empire. The gold and silver found here, 
after all that had been removed, exceeded what had been received as the 
ransom of Ataliualpa. 


EEVOI/r OF PERUVIANS 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, Benalcazar, who had 
been left in command at St Michael, having received some reinforcements, 
left a garrison at that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Qmto. After a long and difficult march, over 
mountains and rivers, exposed to the fierce attacks of the natives, he entered 
the city of Quito. The tranquillity of the interior, and the arrival of Ferdinand 
Pizarro, brother of the commander-in-chief, with considerable reinforce- 
ments, induced the latter to march back to the seacoast, where, in the year 
1634, he laid the foundation of the city of Lima, distinguished in after times 
for its wealth and earthquakes. In the mean time, Amalgro set out on an 
expedition for the conquest of Chili; and several parties were ordered by 
Pizarro into distant provinces, which had not been subjugated. These various 
enterprises had reduced the troops at Cuzco to a small number. The Peru- 
vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded that the Spaniards 
would not voluntarily retire from their country, but intended to establish 
themselves in it, were at last aroused from their inactivity, and seemed 
determined to expel their rapacious invaders. 

Preparations, through the whole empire, were carried on with such secrecy 
and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spaniards; and Manco 
Capac, who was acknowledged by all as soverei^ at this tune, having made 
his escape from the Spaniards at Cuzco, where he had been detained as a 
prisoner, the standard of war was immediately raised; troops assembled from 
all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spanish writers of that period, 
two hundred thousand men laid siege to Cuzco, which was defended for nine 
months by pne himdred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army also 
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invested Lima, and all commiinication between the two cities was out off. 
T^e Peruvians not only displayed the utmost bravery, but, imitating the dis- 
cipline of their enenues, large bodies were marshallea in regular order: some 
of their bravest wamors were armed with swords and spears; others appeared 
with muskets, obtained from the Spaniard, and a few of the boldest, at the 
head of whom was the inca himself, were moimted on horses, which they had 
taken from their invaders, and charged like Spanish cavaliers. All the exer- 
tions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the two brothers of the commander- 
in-chief, and rendered desperate from their situation, could not resist the 
inc^ant attacks of the Peruvians; they recovered possession of one half of 
their capital; and the Spaniards, worn out wifb uninterrupted service, suffer- 
ing for the want of provisions, and ignorant as to their brethren in other sta- 
tions, and the numb r of their enemies dally increasing, were ready to despair ; 
the stoutest hearts sunk under such accumulated, such appaffmg difficulties 
and dangers. 

At this hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope emitted but a glimmering 
ray, Almagro appeared at Cuzco. But even this event the Pizaxros hardly 
knew whether to regard as ausiricious or calamitous, as they knew not whether 
he had come as a friend or foe. Whilst in Chili, he had received a patent from 
the crown, constituting him governor of Chili, and defining its limits, which, 
by his own construction, included the city of Cuzco; and being informed of 
the revolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to prevent the place from falling 
into the possession of the natives, and also to rescue it from the hands of the 
Pizarros. Almagro was, therefore, the enemy of both parties, and both 
attempted to negotiate with him. Ilie inca, knowing his situation and pre- 
tensions, at first attempted to make terms with him; but soon being convinced 
that no faith could be had with a Spaniard, he fell suddeidy upon Mm, with 
a numerous body of Ms bravest troops. The discipline and good fortune of 
the Spaniards once more prevailed, and the Peruvians were defeated with an 
immense slaughter, and their whole army dispersed. Almagro’s attention was 
now ffirected against the garrison; and having surprised the sentinels, he 
entered the town by night, surrounded the house where the two Pizarros 

? uartered, and compelled the gamson to surrender at discretion. Francisco 
’izarro, having defeated and driven off the Peruvians who invested Lima, 
sent a detachment of five hundred men to Cuzco to the relief of his brothers,* 
in case they had not already fallen into the hands of the Peruvians. On their 
arrival they were astonished to find an enemy in their own countrymen, wMch 
was the first knowledge they had of the events that had occurred at Cuzco. 
After first attempting, without success, to seduce Alvarado, their commander, 
Almagro surprised and fell upon them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado 
and Ms principal officers prisoners, and completely routed the party. 

CONEO-ICT BETWEEN AIMAGBO AND PIZAEBO 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of Ms two brothers, as well as for the 
security of Ms possessions, opened a negotiation with Almagro; and having 
artfully prolonged the same for several months, and by deception and perfidy 
procured the liberation of his brothers, threw off all di^uise, abandoned the 
negotiation, and prepared to settle the dispute in the field; and seven hundred 
men, ready to march to Cuzco, attested the rapidity of Ms preparations. The 
command of the^ troops he gave to Ms two brothers, who anxious for victory, 
and thirsting for revenge, penetrated through the defiles of one branch of the 
Andes, and appeared on the plain before Cuzco. Almagro had five hundred 
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men, veteran, soldiers, and a greater number cavalry than his enemy: being 
worn out by services and fati^es, too great for his advanced age, he was 
obliged to entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer of much 
merit, had not the same ascendancy over the troops as their chief, whom thfey 
had long been accustomed to follow in the career of victory. Pizarro had a 
superionty in numbers, and an advantage from two companies armed with 
muskets, and disciplined to their use. "V^lst countrymen and brethren, who 
had made common cause in plundering and massacring the natives, were 
drawn up in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed each other’s 
blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the mountains, and viewed 
with astonishment, but with pleasure, that rapacity and violence of which they 
had been the victims, about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, and to be 
inflicted by their own hands. Iliey were prepared to fall on the victorious 
ps^y, who, eidiausted by the contest, imght be an easy prey, and thus appro- 
priate the victory to themselves. 

The conflict was fierce and tremendous; fw: “when Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war”; for a considerable time the result was doubtful, 
but Orgognez, haraig received a dangerous wound, his party was completely 
routed, hnnself slain m cold blood, one hundred and forty killed, and the rest 
.fell into the hands of the victors. Almagro, who had witnessed the action 
from a litter with the deepest emotions, attempted to escape, but was made 
a prisoner. After being detained in custody for several months, he was sub- 
jected to a mock trial, and sentenced to death.* 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over; and in the history of the New World 
there is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascendant which the 
Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after seeing one of the 
contending parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened and fatigued, 
they had not courage to fall upon their enemies, when fortune presented an 
opportunity of attacking them with such advantage. 

Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found there a consid- 
erable booty, consisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from the spoils of Peru and 
Chili. But so far did this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could add 
to it, fall below the ideas of the recompense which they conceived to be due 
to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify such extravagant 
expectations, had recourse to the same expedient which his brother nad 
employed on a similar oceamon, and endeavoured to find occupation for this 
turbulent assuming spirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into open 
mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his most active officers to attempt 
the discovery and reduction of various provinces which had not hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers resorted, with the ardour 
and hope peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro’s soldiers joined them; and 
thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being delivered both from the importumty 
of his discontented friends, and the dread of his ancient enemies. 

DBUBEEATIONS W SPAIN CONCERNING PERU 

As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with Spain was 
suspended, the detail of the extraordinary transactions there did not soon 
reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first intelligence 
was brought thither by some of Almagro’s officers, who left the countiy 
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upon the ruin of their cause; and they related what had happened, with e'v^ 
circumstance unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition, their 
breach of the most solemn engagements, their violence and cruelty, were 
painted with all the malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdmand 
Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in court mth extraordinary 
splendour, endeavoured to efface the impression winch their accusations had 
made, and to justify his brother and himself by representing Almagro as the 
aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, though they could not pronounce 
\imich of the contending factions was most cnimnal, clearly discerned the 
fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious that while the leaders, 
entrusted with the conduct of two infant colomes, employed the arms which 
^ould have been turned against the common enemy in destroying one another 
all attention to the public good must cease, and there was reason to dread 
that the Indians might improve the advantage which the disunion iff* the 
Spaniards presented to them, and extirpate both the victors and yanquiduMi. 
But the evil was more apparent than the remedy. Where the informatimi 
which had been received was so defective and suspicious, and the scene of 
action so remote, it was almost impossible to chalfi: out the line of conduct 
that .ought to be loUowed; and before any plan that should be approved of in 
Spain could be earned into executiep, thd*atuation of the paries, and the 
circumstances of affairs, might alter so entirely as to 'render its OTects ex- 
tremely pernicious 

Nothing therefore remained but to send a person to Peru, vested with 
extensive and discretionary power, whoj after viewing deliberately the posture 
of affairs with his own eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the conduct of 
the different leaders, should be authorised to establish the government in that 
form which he deemed most conducive to the interest of the parent state, and 
the welfare of the colony. The man selected for this important charge was 
Christoval Vaca de Castro, a ju(^ in the coi^ of royal aumence at Valladolid, 
and his abilities, integrity, and firmness, justified the choice. His instructions; 
though ample, were not such as to fetter him in Ins operations. According to 
the different aspect of affairs, he had power to take upon him different char- 
acters. If he found the governor still alive, he was to assume only the title of 
judge, to Tna.m ta,m the appearance of acting in concert with him, and to ^uard 
against giving any just cause of offence to a man who had merited so l^hly 
'of his country. ■ But if Pizarro were dead, he was entrusted with a comn^on 
tha t, he might then produce, by which he was appointed his successor in the 
government of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, however, seems to have 
flowed rather from dread of Ms power, than from any approbation of his 
measures; for, at the very time that the court seemed so soUcitous not to 
irritate 'himj his brother Ferdinand was arrested at Madrid, and confined in a 
prison, where he remained above twenty years, 

WMe Vaca de Castro was preparing for his voyage, events of great moment 
happened in Peru.' The governor, consideiirg hunself, upon the death of 
Almagro, as the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, pre^ded to parcel 
out its territories among the conquerors; and had tMs. division been made 
with any degree of impartiality, the extent of country wMch he had to bestow 
was sufficient to have gratified his friends; and to have gained Ms enemies. 
But Pizarro conducted this transaction, not with the eqmty and candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, but with the illiberal spirit 
of a party leader. Large distnets, in parts of the country most cMtiyated 
and populous, were set apart as his own property, or grants to Ms brothers, 
his adherents, and favourites. To others, lots less valuable and inviting Were 
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ajs^gned. The followers of AlmaCTO, amongst whom were nmny of the original 
adventurers to whose valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for his 
success, were totally excluded from any portion of those lands, towards the 
acquisition of which they had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
individual set an immoderate value upon his own services, and the idea of each 
concerning the recompense due to them rose gradually to a more exorbitant 
height in proportion as their conquests extended, all who were disappointed 
in their expectations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness and par- 
tiality of the governor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in secret, and 
meditated revenge. 

EXPEDITION OP QONZALO PIZABBO 

Bapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South America had been since 
Pizarro landed in Peru^ their avidity of dominion was not 3 ?et satisfied. The 
officers to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into several new provinces, and though some of them were 
exposed to great hardships in the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and 
others suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and marshes of the 
plains, they made discoveries and conquests which not only extended their 
knowledge of the country, but added considerably to the territories of Spain 
in the Now World./ 

One of these territories was that part of Peru which is now known as 
Bolivia. At the time of the coming of the Spaniards it formed a part of the 
empire of the incasj but ruins of buUdmgs found in the country show traces 
of a much older civilisation. Almagro passed throu^ Bolivia on his way to 
Chili, and afterwards the Pizarro brothers established their authority on the 
highplateau. In 1545 the silver mines of Potosi were discovered. Accordmg 
to Mr. Dawson,? “the discovery of Potosi revolutionised Upper Peru — as 
Bolivia was then called. It is probable that the high and inaccessible plateau 
would have largely escaped Spanish settlement if it had not been for the mar- 
vellous riches now offered to Spanish cupidity. Pizarro’s original followers 
came as conquerors and not as settlers. They overran a great and civilised 
emj^ire whose revenues they proposed to absorb and whose inhabitants they 
subjected to tribute, but after they had obtained all the gold accumulated in 
the hands of the Indians there would have been little to have induced them 
to remain in Bolivia. But as soon as the unprecedented extent of the silver 
deposit at Potosi was recognised, Bolivia became the greatest source of that 
metal in the known world and the most important province of the transatlantic 
dominions of the Castilian king. That one mountain had produced two billion 
ounces of silver.”® 

Pedro de Valdivia re-assumed Almagro’s scheme of invading Chili, and, 
notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in defending their possessions, 
made such progress in the conquest of the country, that he founded the cit;^ of 
Santiago, and gave a beginning to the establishment of the Spanish dominion 
in that province. But of all the enterprises undertaken about this period, that 
of Gonzalo Pizarro was the most remarkable. The governor, who seems to 
have resolved that no person in Peru should possess any station of distinguished 
eminence or authority but those of his own family, had deprived Benalcazar, 
the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that kingdom, and appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the government of it. He instructed him to attempt 
the discovery and conquest of the country to the east of the Andes, which, 
according to the information ol the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and 
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other valtiable spices. ^ Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in coup- 
a^, and no less ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly enmged in this 
difficult service. He set out from Quito at the head of tnree nundred and 
forty soldiers, nearl3r one half of whom were horsemen; with four thousand 
Inffians to carry their provisions. In fordng their way through the defiles, or 
over the ridges of the Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of which 
they were accustomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their wretched 
attendants. 

The Spaniards, thou^ more robust, and inured to a variety of dimates, 
suffered considerablyj and lost some men; but whrai they descended into the 
low country, their distress increased. Durii^ two months it rained inces- 
santly, without any interval of fair weather long enough to dry their dothes. 
The immense plains upon which they were now entering, either altogether 
without inhabitants, or occupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
the new world, yidded little subsistence. They could not advance a step but 
as they cut a road through woods, or made it wough marshes. Such inces- 
sant toil, and continual scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to have 
exhausted and dispirited any troops. But the fortitude and perseverance of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were insuperable. Allured by frequent 
but false accounts of rich countries before them, they persisted in strugghng 
on, until they reached the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers 
whose waters pour into the Marafion [Amazon], and contribute to its grandeur. 
There, with infinite labour, they built a bark, which they expected would prove 
of great utility, in conve3dng them over rivers, in procuring provisions, and in 
exploring the coimtry. This was manned with fifty soldiers, under tne com- 
mand of Francisco de Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro. The 
streain carried them down with such rapidity, that they were soon far ahead 
of their coimtrymen, who followed slowly and with difficulty by land. 

INDEPENDENT VOYAGE OP ORELLANA 

At this distance from his commander, Orellana, a young man of an aspiring 
mind, began to fancy himself independent, and transported with the predom- 
inant passion of the age, he formed the scheme of distinguishing himself as a 
discoverer, by following the course of the Marafion, until it joined the ocean, 
and by surveying the vast regions throu^ which it flows. This scheme of 
Orellana’s was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be chargeable with the 
guilt of having violated his duty to his commander, and with having abandoned 
his feUow-sdldiers in a pathless desert, where they had hardly any hopes of 
success, or even of safety, but what were founded on the service which they 
expected from the bark; liis crime is, in some measure, balanced by the glory 
of having ventured upon a navigation of near two thousand leagues, through 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, with green timber, and by 
very unskilful hands, without provisions, without a compass, or a pUot. But 
his courage and alacrity supplied every defect. Committing himsdf fearlessly 
to the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore lum along to the South, until he 
reached the great channel of the Marafion. Turning with it towards the coast, 
he held on his course in that direction. He made frequent descents on both 
sides of the river, sometimes seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
fierce savages seated on its banks; and sometimes procuring a supply of food 
by a friendly intercourse with more gentle tribes. After a long series of dan- 
gers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of efistresses which he 
supported with no less magnammity, he reached the ocean, where new perils 
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«w»it6d him. These he likewise stirmounted, and got safe to the Spanish 
•dement in the island of Cubagua; .from thence he sailed to Spain. 

' The vanity natural to travellers who visit regions unknown to the rest d 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer, solicitous to magnify his own merit, 
concurred in prompting him to mmgle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellious in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with plates of 
gold; and described a republic of women so warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile plains which 
he had vieited. Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise to an opinion, 
that a region abounding with gold, distinguished by_ the name of El Dorado, 
and a community of Amazons, were to be found in this part of the New World, 
and snch is the propensity; of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that it 
has been dowly and with difficulty that reason and observation have exploded 
those fables. The voyage, howefver, .even when stripped of every romantic 
embeJJishment, deserves to be recorded, not only as one of the most memorable 
oceurraacea in that adventurous age, but M the firat event which led to any 
certain knowledge of the extensive countries that stretch eastward from the 
Andes to the ocean. , 

No words can describe the consternation of Pizarro, when he did not find 
the bark at the confluence of the Napo and Maraiion, where he had ordered 
Orellana to wait for him. He would not allow himseh to suspect that a man, 
whom he had entrusted with such an important command, could be so base 
and so unfeeling, as to desert hhn at such a juncture. But imputing his 
absence from the place of 'rendezvous to some unknown accident, he advanced 
above fifty leagues along the banks of the Marafion, expecting every moment 
to see the bark appear with a supply of provisions. , At length he came up with 
an officer whom Orellana had left to perish in the desert, because he had the 
courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. From him he learned the extent 
of Orellana’s crime, and his followers perceived at once their own desperate 
situation, when deprived of their only resource. The spirit of the stoutest- 
hearted veteran sunk within him, and all demanded to be led back instantly. 

Pizarro, though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose 
their inclination. But he was now twelve hundred mil^ from Quito; and in 
'that long march the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than those which 
they haef endured in their progress outward, without the aUuring hopes which 
then soothed and animated them under thoir sufferings. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all theh dogs and horsesj to devour the 
most loathsome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather of their saddles and 
sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and two hundred and ten Spaniairds, 
perished in this wild disastrous expedition, which continued near two years; 
and, as fifty men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only fourscore got back 
to Quito. These were naked like savages, and so emaciated with famine, or 
worn out with fatigue, „that they had more the appearance of spectres than of 
men. 


CONBPIBAOT AGAINST . FRANCISCO PIZARRO 

r 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the repose which his condition required, 
Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal event that threatened 
calamities more idreamul to him than those through which he had passed. 
Prom the time that his brother made that partial division of ' his conquests 
which has been mentioned, the adherents-of AJmagro, considerihg themselves 
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as proscribed bjr the party in power, no longer entertained any hope of better- 
ing their condition. Great niunbers in despair resorted to lima, where the 
house of young Almagro was always open to tihem, and tih,e slender portion of 
his father’s fortune, _ which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in 
affording them subsistence. The warm attachment with wMch every p^son 
who had served under the elder Almagro devoted himself to his interestei, was 
quickly transferred to his son, who was now grown up to the age of 
mai^ood, and possessed all the qualities which captivate the affections of 
soldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dexterous at all martial-exereises, bold, 
open, generous, he seemed to be formed for command; and as his father, 
conscious of his own inferiority, from the total want of educatron, had been 
extremely attentive to have hmi instructed in every science beconaing a gen- 
tleman; the accomplidiments which he had acquired heightened the respect 
of his followers, as they gave him distinction and eminence among illiterate 
adventurers. In this young man the Almagrians foxmd a pciint of uoiea 
which they wanted, and, looking up to him as their head, were ready- to 
undertake any thing for his advancement. j ■ ,ii!> 

Nor was affection for Almagro their only incitement; they were urged on 
by their own distresses. Many of them; deratute of common necessaries, and 
weary of loitering away life, a burden to their chief, or to mch of their asso- 
ciates as had saved some remnant of thrir fortune from pillage and con&ca- 
tion, longed impatiently for an occarion to exert their activity and courage 
and began to deliberate how they nught be avenged on the aumor of .all their 
misery. Their frequent cabals did not pass xmobserved; and the governor 
was warned to be on bis guard against men who meditated some despferate 
deed, and had resolution to execute it. But, either from the native intrepidity 
of his mind, or from contempt of persons whose poverty seemed to render tibeir 
machinations of httie consequence, he (hsregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. “ Be in no pain,” said he carelessly, '“about my life; it is perfectly 
■ safe, as loi^ as every man in Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off any 
head which dares to harbour a thought gainst it.” This security gave tbie 
Almagiians full leisure to digest and ripn every part of their scheme; and 
Juan de Eada, an officer of great abilities, who had the chaige of Alm^ro’s 
education, took the direction of their consultations, with all the .zeal TOich 
this coimection inspired, and with all the authority which the ascendant that 
he was known to nave over the mind of his pupil gave him./ 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and.waited with ansiety for the hour when the governor shouldissue from the 
church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was not 
ttere, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. . Little 
doubting that their design was discovered, they felt their own ruin to be the 
inevitable consequence, and that, too, witiiout enjoying the melancholy con- 
solation of having struck the blow for which th^ had incurred it. Greatiy 
perplessd, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro might, after all, 
be ^orant of their design. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
once, by assaulting him in his own house. The- question was, summarily 
decided by one ctf the party, who Mt that in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing open the doors, he rushed out, calling on hm 
comrades to follow him, or he would proclaim the purpose for which they had 
met There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issuing- forth, with 
Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “Long live the king! Death to the 
t3o:ant!” y 

It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the Spanish 
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colofides, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the assailants, 
came out into the square to inquire the cause. “ They are going to kill the 
marquis,” some said very coolly; others replied, “It is Picado.” No one 
stirred in their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts 
of his people. As the conspirators traversed the plasa, one of the party made 
a circuit to avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. “What!” • 
exclaimed Rada, “afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to 
your knees in blood!” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and 
go home to his quarters. The anecdote io charactenstic. 

The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the square. It was 
approached by two courtyards. The entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or more. 
But it was left open, and the assailants, hurrying through to the inner court, 
stiU shouting their fearful battle-ciy, were met % two domestics loitering in 
the yard. One of these they struck down. The other, flying in all haste 
towards the house, called out, “Help, help! the men of Chili are all coming to 
murder the marquis!” 


DXATH OF HZABRO 

Pizarro at this time was at dinner, or, more probabljr, had just dined. He 
was surroimded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it seems, after mass, 
to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to partake 
of his repast. Among these was Don Francisco de Alcantara, Pizarro’s half- 
brother by the mother’s side, the Judge Velasquez, the bishop-elect of Quito, 
and several of the principal cavaliers in the place, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty. Some of them, alarmed by the uproar in the courtjrard, left the 
saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the stairway, inquired into 
the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they informed of it by the cries 
of the servant, than they retreated with precipitation into the house; and, as 
they had no mind to abide the storm unarmed, or at best imperfectly armed, 
as most of them were, they made their way to a corridor that overlooked the 
gardens, into which they easily let themselves down without injury. Velas- 
quez, the judge, the better to have the use o’f his hands in the descent, held 
his rod of office in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic old chronicler, not 
to falsify his assurance that “no harm should come to Pizarro while the rod 
of justice was in his hands’” 

Meanwhile, the marquis, learning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco de Chaves, an officer high in his confidence, and who was in the 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while he and his 
brother Alcantara buckled on their armour. Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since the entrance could 
easily have been maintained against a much larger force, till the report of the 
cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. But unfortunately 
Chaves, disobeying his commanderj half opened the door, and attempted to 
enter mto a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now reached the 
head of the stairs, and out short the debate by running Chaves through the 
body, and tumblmg his corpse down into the area below. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the daixghtered cavalier, but these 
too, were quickly despatched; and Rada and his companions, entering the 
apartment, hurried across it, shouting out, “Where is the marquis? Death 
to the tyrant!” ^ 

Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother to buckle 
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on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber had been 
gained, than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, assisted by two 
young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in attendance, 
endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate struggle 
now ensued. Blows were ^ven on both sides, some of which proved fatal, and 
two of the conspirators were slain, while Alcantara and his brave companions 
were repeatedly wounded. 

At length Pizarro, unable in the hurry of the moment to adjust the fasten- 
ii^ of his cuirass, threw it away, and envelopii^ one arm in his cloak with 
tl]£ other seized his sword, and sprang to his brother’s as s i s tance. It was too 
late; for Alcantara was already sta^ering under the loss of blood, and soon 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused in 
his lair, and dealt his blows vuth as much rapidity and force as if age had no 
power to stiffen his limbs. “What ho!” he cried, “traitors! have you come 
to kiU me in my own house?” Thie conspirators drew back for a moment, as 
two of their body fell under Pizarro’s sword; but they quickly rallied, and, 
from their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the assault. 

Still, the passage was narrow, and the stru^le lasted for some minutes, till 
both of Pizarro’s pages were stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of 
the delay, called out, “ Why are we so long about it? Down with the tyrant ! ” 
and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his opponent, ran Mm 
through with his sword. But at that moment he received a wound in the 
throat, and reeling he sank to the floor, while the swords of Rada and several 
of the conspirators were plunged into Ms body. “Jesu!” exclaimed the 
dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent 
down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the rest, put an 
end to his existence. 

The conspirators, having accomplished their bloody deed, rushed into the 
street, and, brandishing their drippmg weapons, shouted out, “The tyrant is 
dead! The laws are restored! Long live our master the emperor, and his 
governor, Almagro!” The men of ChUi, roused by the cheering cryj now 
flocked in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon found himself 
at the head of nearly three hundred followers, all armed and prepared to sup- 
port his authority. A guard was placed over the houses of the principal 
partisans of the late governor, and their persons were taken into custody. 
Pizarro’s house, and that of his secretary Picado, were delivered up to pillage, 
and a large booty in gold and silver was foimd in the former. Picado himself 
took refuge in the dwelling of Riguelme, the treasurer; but his Mding place 
was detected — betrayed, according to some accounts, by the looks, though 
not the words, of the treasurer himself — and he was dragged forth and com- 
mitted to a secure prison. 

The whole city was thrown into consternation, as armed bodies hurried to 
and fro on their several errands, and all who were not in the faction of Almagro 
trembled lest they should be involved in the proscription of their enemies. So 
great was the disorder that the Brothers of Mercy, turning out in a body, 
paraded the streets in solemn procession, with the host elevated in the air, in 
hopes by the presence of the sacred symbol to calm the passions of the multi- 
tude. 

But no other violence was offered by Rada and his followers than to appre- 
hend a few suspected^rsons, and to seize upon horses and arms wherever they 
were to be found. The municipality was then summoned to recognise the 
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fnithority of AJmagro; the refractory were ejected without ceremony from 
their offices, and others of the Chili faction were substituted. The claims of 
the new aspirant were fully recognised; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on horseback, and escorted by a well'^armea body of cavaliers, was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet govehior and cap'ain-^eneral of Peru. 

Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithfed adherents were 
loft weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the governor’s 
corpse to the market-place, and &dng his head upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends, and allow 
his interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faitliful attendant and his wife, with a few 
black domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton doth and jfemoved it to the 
cathedraL A grave was hastily dug in an obscure comer, the services were 
huyried through, and, in secrec 3 r, and in darkness dispelled only by the feeble 
gl imm ering of a few tapers furnished theise hutoble menials, the remains of 
pizarro, rolled in their bloody shroud, were consigned to their kindred dust. 
Such was the miserable end of the conqueror of Peru-— of the man who but a 
few hours before had lorded it over the land with as absolute a sway as was 

E ossessed by its hereditary incas. Cut off m the broad light of day, in the 
eart of his own capital, in the very midst of those who had been his com- 

E anions-in-arms and shared with him his triumphs and his spoils, he perished 
ke a wretched outcast. “ There was none even,” in the expressive language 
of the chronicler, “to say, God forgive him!” 

A few years later, when tranquillity was restored to the country, Pizarro’s 
remams were placed in a sumptuous coffin and deposited under a monument 
in a conspicuous part of the cathedral. And in 1607, when time had thrown 
its friendly mantte over the past, and the memory of his errors and his crimes 
?ras merged in .the consideration of the great services he had rendered to the 
crown by the extension of her colonial empire, his bones were removed to the 
neiWiCathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with those of Mendoza, the 
wise and good viceroy of Peru. 


Prescott’s estimate oe pizaeho 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
The man who relinquishes confidence in his good faith gives up the best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand? By his 
perfidious treatment of Ahnagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Spaniards. 
By his perfidious treatment of Atahualpa, and subsequently of the inca Manco, 
he disgusted the^ Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a by-word for perfidy. 
Almapyo took his revenge in a civil war; Manco in an insurrection which nearly 
cost Pizarro his domimon. 'The civil war terminated in a conspiracy which 
cost him his life. Such were the fruits of his policy. 

But Pizarro’s ruli^ motives, so far as they can be scanned by human 
judgment, _ were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, fol- 
lowed in his train, a,nd ,the Spanish government, as usual, directed its beneficent 
legislation to the convetsion of wie natives. But the moving power with 
Pizarro and his Mowers was the lust of gold This was the real stimulus to 
their toil, the price of perfidy, the true guerdon of their victories. This gave 
a base and mercenary character to their enterprise; and when we contrast 
the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the mild and inoffensive manners 
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of the conquered, our ssnaapathies,- the sympathies even 6f the Spaniafds, are 
necessarily thrown mto the scale of the Indian. 

But as no picture is without its %ht8, we must not, in justice to Pizarro; 
dwell excluavely on the darker features of his portrait. Tnere was no one of 
her sons to whom Spain was under lai^er obligations for extent of empire; fo^ 
his hfmd wn for her the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled in her 
imperial diadem. When we contemplate the penis he braved, the sufferingi 
he patiently endured, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the magnificent 
results he effected with his single arm, as it were, unaided by the government 
— thotigh neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense of that term, it is 
impossible not to regard him as a very extraordinary one.^ 

APPOINTMENT OP NEW GOVERNOES 

The shocking dissensions in Peru being known at the court of CastOe, 
Vaca de Castro received a royal commission, appointing him governor’ of 
Peru, for the purpose of quieting the existing disturbances, and establishing 
the authority of the Spanish government. Having landed at Quito, he imme- 
diately, and with great energy, adopted measures to suppress the insurrection, 
and bring the daring conspirators to punishment He marched toward Cuzco, 
whither Almagro had retired; the hostile parties met at Chupaz, about two 
hundred miles from Cuzco, and both determined to decide the contest at once. 
The action was bloo<fy and deciave, and characterised b]j that fierceness, 
impetuosity, and vindictive spirit, vmich the deadly animoaties of both par- 
ties, and desperate situation of one, were calculated to inspire; and the 
slaughter was m proportion to the madderdng fuiy of the combatants. Of 
fourteen himdred men, the whole number engaged on both sides, more than 
one thousand lay dead and wounded on the field of battle. Superiority of 
numbers prevailed, and young Almagro and his party, or aU who escaped the 
sword, fell into the hands of the victors. And although they were country- 
men and fellow-Chiistians, the tender mercies of their conquerors were cruel- 
ties; forty were executed as rebels; many were banished, and young Almagro, 
their leader, was publicly beheaded at Cuzco. These events occurred in 1542. 
At length the torch of civil dissension, if not extinguished, ceased to bum;' 
and a short period of repose was restored to a country whose history hitherto 
was but a succession of carnage aind bloodshed 

But tranquillity in Peru was not of long cmtinuance; new regulations 
having been framed for the government of the Spanish possessions in America, 
which greatljr alarmed the settlers, by depriving them of their oppressive power 
over the natives, and Nugfiez Vela being sent out to Peru as governor, to 
enforce them, the elements of dissension were again brought into action, and 
the gathering clouds threatened another storm of civil war. The rashness and 
violence of the new governor increased the disorders, and spread the dis- 
affection throughout the provinces. The malcontents from all quarters 
looked to Gonzmo Pizarro as their leader and deliverer; and, havmg taken the 
field, he soon found himself at the head of one thousand men, with which he 
moved toward Lima. But before he arrived there a revolution had taken 
place; the governor' and the judges of the court of Audience, had long been 
in contention, and finally the latter, gaining the ascendancy, seized the gov- 
ernor, and sent him prisoner to a desert island on the coast. 

Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder, beheld the supreme author- 
ity wi thin his reach, and compelled the judges of the royal audience to appoint 
him governor and captain-general of Paru. He had scarcely possessed him- 
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^ of his usurped authority, before he was called to defend it, against a for- 
midable opponent. Nugfiez Vela, the governor, being set at liberty by the 
officer entrusted with conducting him to Spain, landed at Tumbez, raised &e 
royal standard, and resumed his functions as viceroy of the province. Many 
distinguished individuals declared in his favour, and, from the violence of 
Pizarro’s administration, he soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, and to decide, by the 
umpirage of the sword, the validity of their respective pretensions. But 
Vela, being inferior in the number of his forces, and unwuling to stake his 
power and his life on the issue of an engagement, retreated toward Quito, and 
was pursued with great celerity by Pizarro. 

Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march into the 

E rovinee of Popayan, where he received so considerable reinforcements that 
e determined to march back to Quito, and decide the contest. Pizarro, con- 
fiding in the known bravery of his troops, rejoiced at an opportunity to meet 
him; the conflict, as usual, was sharp, fierce, and bloody; Pizarro was vic- 
torious, and the vicerojr, who fell covered with wounds, had his head cut off 
and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerors made a triumphal entry 
into' the city. All opposition to the authority of the victor ceased, and Pizarro 
now found himself supreme master of Peru, and of the South Sea, as he pos- 
sessed a fleet which had captured Panama, and commanded the ocean. 

These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the government of Spain, 
and led to the appointment of Pedro de la Gasca, with unlimited authority to 
suppress them, and restore tranquillity and the power of the parent country. 
He came without troops, and almost without attendants; his conduct was 
directly the reverse of Vela, his predecessor; he was truly the minister of 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to subdue: and by his conciliatory 
conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he effected more than he could 
have done by the sword Several of Pizarro’s officers declared in his favour, 
and from the contagion of example, and the oblivion which he proclaimed to 
all past offences, and a promise of redressing grievances, his adherents daily and 
rapidly increased. Pizarro, as is the case of all usurpers, when their power is 
in danger, was filled with apprehension and rage. He sent deputies to bribe 
Gasca^ and if that could not be done, to cut him off by assassination or poison; 
but his messengers, instead of executing his diaboheal orders, joined Gasca 
themselves. Irritated at the disaffection of his officers and men, he prepared 
to decide the dispute in the field; and Gasca, perceiving that it would become 
necessary to employ force, took stops to. assemble troops in Peru', and collect 
them from other colomos. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cuzco, and attacked 
Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but half the number of 
men, he obtained a signal victory, attended with immense daughter. 

This good fortune was* probably the cause of his ruin, as it elevated his 
hopes so nigh as inclined him to refuse all terms of accommodation, although 
Gasca continued to the last extremely moderate in his demands, and seemed 
more desirous to reclaim than to conquer. Gasca having tried, without suc- 
cess, every means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbruing his hands 
in the blood of his countrymen, at length, at the head of sixteen hundred men, 
moved toward Cuzco; and Pizarro, with one thousand more experienced 
veterans, confident of victory, suffered him to advance to within four leagues 
of the capital, when he marched out, eager to meet him. He chose his ground, 
drew up his men in line of battle, and at the very moment he expected the 
action to commence, some of his principal officers galloped off and surrendered 
themselves to the enemy: their example was followed by others, and this ex- 
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traordinary conduct spread distrust and amazement from rank to rank; one 
company after another threw down their arms, and went over to the royalists. 
Pizarro, and some of his oflScers who remained faithful, attempted to stop 
them by entreaties and threats, but it was all in vain; they soon found them- 
selves deserted of nearly their whole army. Pizarro fell into the hands of 
Gasca, and was beheaded the next ^y; several of his most distinguished and 
notorious followers shared the same fate; Carvaial, at the advanced age of 
fourscore, and who had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carelessly rephed: “Well, a man can (he 
but once.” 

Gasca, as moderate and just after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, 
and exerted himself to soothe the feelings of the remaining malcc>ntente; he 
simplified the collection of the revenue, re-established the admumtration of 
justice, and provi^dl for the protection and bettering the condition of the 
Inchans; an<l having accomplished every object of his mission, he returned to 
Spain, in 1549, as poor as he left it, but universally admired for his talents, 
virtues, and important services. He entrusted the government of Peru to Jthe 
court of Audience. For several years after this the machinatbns anci rapacity 
of several ambitious chiefs distracted the Peruvian states vnth civil conten- 
tions; but at length the authority of Spain was completely and firmly estab- 
lished over the whole of that extensive and valuable portion of America.^ 



CHAPTER III 

SPANISH DOMINION IN AMERICA 


That part of the southern continent of America, stretchinj; to the east- 
ward of Darien, comprising the provinces of Cartagena and Santa Martha, 
was discovered by Roderigo de Bastigas, in the year 1520, and was subjugated 
by Pedro de Heredia, in the year 1632. As early as the year 1544, Cartagena 
had become a considerable town, and its harbour was the safest and best 
fortified of any in the Spanish territories in the new world. Its situation is 
favourable for commerce, and it was selected as the port at which the Spanish 
galleons should first bejgin to trade, on their arrival from Europe, and to which 
tiiey were to return, in order to jjrepare for their homeward voyage. The 
province of Venezuela was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 1499, in his 
voyage of discov©^, which has before been noticed. Observing an Indian 
•village, built on pues, to raise it above the stagnant water, the Spaniards, 
from their propensity to discover resemblances between America and Europe 
bestowed on it the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

Charles V, to obtain a large loan of the Velsers of Augsburg, then the 
wealthiest merchants in Europe, granted to them the pro'vince of Venezuela, 
to be held as an hereditary fief, on condition that they were to subjugate the 
natives, and plant a colony in the territory. Tlie proprietors sent out some 
German adventurers, who, instead of establishing a colony, wandered about 
the country in search of mines, and to plunder the natives. In a few years 
their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead of settling it, and 
the proprietors, despairing of succeeding m the enterprise, relinquished their 
grant, and the occupation of the country, when the Spaniards again took 
possession of it; but notwithstanding its natural advantages, it long remained 
one of their most unpromising settlements. 

The new kingdom of Granada, as it was called, is an interior region, and 
was subjugated to the authority of Spain, in 1536, by Benalcazar, who invaded 
it from Quito, where he was in command under Pizarro and Quesada. The 
natives being more improved than any in America, not excepting the Peruvians 
and Mexicans, defended themselves with resolution, bravery, and persever- 
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ance; but here, as everywhere else, discipKne and science prevailed over bar* 
barian force. The Indians in New Granada, not having been subjected to the ' 
same services of working in mines, which in other jjarts of America have 
wasted that miserable race, continued more populous in this colony than in 
any other. Gold was found here, not by dicing into the bowels of the earth, 
but mixed with the soil near the surface, on the more elevated tracts. One 
of the governors of Santa F6 carried to Spain a lump of pure gold, found in 
one of the provinces of New Granada, valued at more than $3,000. 

The kingdom of New Granada was first established in 1547, and was 
under the government of a captain-general and royal audience: the seat of 
government was fixed at Santa F4 de Bogota. In 1718 it was erected into a 
viceroyalty, together with several other provinces; but this ^vemment was 
annulled in 1724, and restored in 1740, and continued an independent govern- 
ment until the breaking out of the revolution, when it was incorporated into 
the repubUc of Colombia. 

The provinces of Caracas and Cumana lie to the eastward of Venezuela, 
and, together with Cartagena and Santa Martha, formed what was andently 
called ine kingdom of Term Firma, and all are now included in the republic of 
Colombia. These two provinces were, for a long period, principally known 
and distinguished for the cultivation and commerce in the nuts of the cocoa- 
tree, which, next to those produced m Guatemala, on the South Sea, are the 
best in America. A paste^ formed from the nut or almond of the cocoa-tree, 
compounded with certain ingredients, constitutes chocolate, the manufacture 
and use of which the Spaniards first learned from the Memcans; and being a 
palatable and wholesome beverage, it was soon introduced into use in Europe, 
and became an important article of commerce. 

From the conti^ty of the settlements of the Dutch to the coast of Caracas, 
on the island of Curasao, and their superior enterprise in traflfic, they engrossed 
most of the cocoa trade from Caracas, and Spain itself was obliged to receive 
the article from foreigners, at an exorbitant price, although the product of 
their own colonies. To remedy an evil, not more detrimsnteJ to the interests 
than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the year 1728 Philip V granted 
to a company of merchants an entire and exclusive monopoly of the commerce 
with Caracas and Cumana. This association, sometimes called the Company 
of Caracas, restored to Spain this branch of the commerce of America, g^atly 
extended it, as the consumption of the article increased, and being subjected 
to proper regulations, to counteract the effects of the monopoly, advanced 
the growth and progress of the settlement. 


VICBEOYALTraS OF MEXICO AND PEEU 

Mexico, or New Spain, and Peru were at first regarded by the Spaniards 
as the most important and valuable portions of America; not so much on 
account of their fertility, or any geographical superiority, as from the conader- 
ation of their being inhabited by people in a higher state of imiirovemfint, and 
consequently affording more gratifying objecte for the rapacity of the first 
adventurers. The numbers of adventurers which these objects, and the civil 
contentions which they occasioned, originally drew to these countries, tended 
to commence their settlement under more favourable auspices than any other 
colonies enjoyed. The rich mines, afterward discovered, had a powerful 
operation to attract enterprise and allure adventurers; and the complete 
subjugation of the natives, both in Mexico and Peru, and reducing them 
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to a condition of domestic servitude and apportioning them, together with 
the lands, among the first adventurers (whilst in other distncts the natives, 
more wild and ferocious, without fixed habitations, subsisting by hunting, 
could not otherwise be overcome than by being exterminated or expelled^ 
were among the causes which contmued, for a Tong period, to promote the 
growth of Mexico and Peru, and to render them the principal of- the Spanish 
colonies; and the same causes occasioned the other settlements to be 
regarded only as appendages of one or the other of these, or of little import- 
ance. Hence, after the Spanish conquests in America had been so far com- 
pleted as to justify the establishment, on the part of Spain, of regular colonial 
governments, their whole American dominions were divided into two immense 
governments, one called the viceroyalty of New Spain, the other the vice- 
royalty of Peru; the seats of government were Mexico and Lima. The 
former comprehended all the possessions of Spain in the northern division of 
the American continent, and the latter comprised all her settlements and ter- 
ritories in South America. 

New Spain embraced^ under the Spaniards, a much more extensive region 
than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of Montezuma and his prede- 
cessors: the vast territory called New Navarre, extending to the north and 
west, and the provinces of Sinaloa and Sonora, stretching along the cast side of 
the gulf of California, and also the peninsula of California, on the opposite 
ride of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, extending from 
the bay of Campeche to beyond Cape Gracias k Dios, were comprised within 
the territories of New Spain, which did not belong to the Mexican Empire. 
These countries were mostly visited and subjugatod by Spanish adventurers, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The peninsula of California was 
discovered by Cortes, in 1536, and was so entirely neglected, that for a long 
period it was not known whether it was an island or a peninsula. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the Jesuits explored it, established it as 
an important mission, made great progress in civilising the rude and ferocious 
native, and established the same dominion over them that they did over the 
natives in Paraguay. At length the government, growing jealous of the 
Jesuits, they were expelled from the Spanish dommions, and Jos6 Galvez was 
sent out to examine the province, who gave a favourable account of the coun- 
try, and of the pearl-fishery on the coast. He also discovered several mines, 
apparently valuable. 

Honduras and the peninsula of Yucatan attracted attention principally 
from the valuable dye-woods which they afforded, the logwood tree being 
produced in greater abundance there than in any other part of America. 
After having long exclusively enjoyed the profitable logwood trade, the Span- 
iards were disturbed in it by some adventurers from Jamaica, who commenced 
cutting logwood at the cape forming the southeast promontory of Yucatan; 
then in the bay of Campeche, and afterward in the bay of Honduras. These 
encroachments alarmed the Spaniards, and they endeavoured to stop them, 
by remonstrance, negotiation, and by force; but after a contention for half 
a century, the fortune of war, and naval superiority of Britain enabled her to 
extort from Spain a reluctant consent to the existence of a settlement of 
foreigners in the heart of her own possessions. Mortified, however, at this 
concession, she attempted to counteract its consequences by encouraging the 
cutting of logwood on the west coast of Yucatan, where the wood was of 
superior quality. To promote this object, she permitted the importation of 
logwood into Spain, without the payment of any duty, by which means this 
commerce became veiy flourishing, and that of the Englirii, in the bay of 
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Honduras declined. East of Honduras were the provinces of Costa Rica and 
Veragua, which were much n^lected by the Spaniards, as of little value. 

The viceroyalty of Peru, in addition to the Peruvian territories, complre- 
hended Chili, the conquest of which, as we have seen, was first attempted by 
Alma^o, and afterward by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most fierce 
opposition from the natives, and the latter was defeated and slainj but Villa- 
gra, his successor in command, restored victory to the Spanish standard; and 
fina l l y the distnct on the seacoast was subdued, the natives continuing mas- 
ters of the_ moimtainous regions; and for more than two centuries they kept 
up hostilities with their Spanish neighbours, almost without interruption, and 
their hostile incmsions ^atly retarded the settlement of the most fertile 
country in America, possessing the most delicious climate in the New or Old 
World; for, though bordering on the torrid zone, it is exempt both from the 
extremes of heat and cold, lying, as it were, under the shade of the Andes, 
which protects it on the east, and being constantly refreshed by the coofing 
seabreezes from the west. It also possesses many valuable mines; yet wim 
all these advantages, at the end of more than two centuries from its conquest, 
its whole white population did not exceed eighty thousand; but since the 
establishment of a direct intercourse with the mother country round Cape 
Horn, it has realised its natural advantages, and advanced in importance 
accordingly, 

SETTLEMENT OE TOUGIIAT 

Attached to the -viceroyalty of Peru were all the vast regions claimed by 
Spain east of the Andes, watered by the Rio de la Plata, its branches, the 
Colorado, and other streams emptying into the Atlantic. The Spanish tem- 
tories east of the La Plata, comprehending the province of Paraguay, and 
some other distnets, were, for centuries, in a great degree undefined, and a 
subject of dispute with Portugal.^ 

When Rio de la Plata was (fiscovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in the first 
years of the sixteenth century, Uruguay was peopled by savage tribes settled 
on the banks of its rivers, whose history prior to this is unknown to us, and 
of whose customs we know little more th an the few details given us by the 
first historians of these regions of America. The Spaniards chose for their 
settlements the banks of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the western bank of 
the Plata; and the eastern side of the Uruguay was well nigh deserted, for a 
century and a half barely sendng as pasture land for herds of cattle and 
horses wluch multiplied in great numbers without the care of man. The 
Brazilians took advantage of the abandoned state of the country to carry off 
large numbers of animals tmder pretext that the temtory belonged to the 
crown of Portugal, and as the Spaniards also claimed dominion, they founded 
in 1624 the town of Santo Domingo Soriano, and the Portuguese the Colonia 
del Sacramento in 16 ^, both wishing to forward their own interests. 

The foundation of Colonia occasioned a series of wars and treaties by 
which the two monarchs -wished to secure the dominion of Uruguay and to 
settle European questions. During this period, extending over a centu]^ 
and a quarter, Colonia, the eastern missions, and the lands Dordering on Rio 
Grande alternately belonged to the Portugu^ and to the Spanish. But the 
latter never lost their dominion over the lands in the interior, and founded 
various towns on the shores of the Atlantic, and on the river Plata, the prin- 
cipal of which was Montevideo. When the disputes for dominion were settled 
the Spaniards possessed all the land comprised between the southern limits of 
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Misiones, the sources of Rio Negro, Lake Mirim, the Atlantic Ocean, and 
Rio de la Plata. 

While war followed war, the country became populated and civilisation 
increased. The condition of the most important section of the country will 
be seen by the report submitted to the viceroy by the corporation of Monte- 
video. The boundaries of this town of Montevideo situated m the Banda 
Oriental of Rio de la Plata, forty leagues from Buenos Ayres, as conceded to 
it by General Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, in 1726, in the name of the king, and 
approved by his majesty, in 1727, are as follows: on the south, Rio de la 
Hata; on the west, the nver Cufre; on the north, the Cuchilla Grande; and 
on the east, the mountain named Pan de Azucar. 

The climate, between 33° and 39° south latitude, is temperate, neither the 
extremes of heat or cold are felt; the country is on the whole level although 
it aboimds in hills and valleys, as the latter are not too deep or the former too 
high to prevent horse and carriage traffic. With the exception of the sum- 
mits of the mountains and a few banks of stone in the fields the whole of the 
coimtry is fit for cultivation. 

Wheat, barley, flax^ hemp, maize, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits 
can be grown with facility. There are abundant and good pasture, lands even 
on the summits of the mountains. Although it abounds in streams and 
rivers there are no irrigated lands, nor is irrigation easy as those lands which 
are not subject to inundations are much higher than the water level. The 
soil of the lands in the vicinity of the inundations and of the valleys and decliv- 
ities IS moist, and resists a drought for a long time. The lands divided among 
the settlers of Minas, situated on the tributary rivulets of the Metal, the San 
Francisco and the Campancro may be irrigated with ease, as all those streams 
are rapid and descend from a great height to the valley where this town is 
situated. Native trees grow on the banks of the rivers and streams, which 
3 dfild wood fit for ranches and other purposes, but not for houses, as it is 
neither firm nor durable. Bread and moat form the staple food of the inhab- 
itants, which some obtain by cultivation of their own lands and bi’eeding 
cattle, and others — about a third of the population — obtain from the lands 
of others. 

Small flakes of gold are found on the banks of some of the tributaries of the 
San Jos6 and Santa Lucia, which some of the inhabitants go to find but show 
little knowledge or energy in the work. In the district caffed Las Minas lead, 
silver, copper, and gold are found, but those who have attempted to separate 
these metals, said to be much mbeod, have lost both time and money, 
perhaps through want of skill. Their actual commerce consists in skins, 
tallow, and salted meats, which they are beginning to prepare; it is probable 
that tins branch may be brought to perfection with experience. If a com- 
merce in wheat in exchange for timber, yerba mate, and cotton were opened 
by land and by river, with Paraguay and the towns of Misiones, it might be- 
come an important branch. Wool, butter, and cheeses could be exported to 
Oaefiz, Havana, and other ports, as sheep breed weU and their wool is fine. 
Butter and cheeses are in general good, and would be improved if the farmers 
were encour^d by the exporting of these products to many parts 6f the 
kingdom which now receive butter and cheese from Flanders.® 

settijBmhnt of pabaguay and abgkntina 

Pai'aguay lias been rendered celebrated for the extraordinary missions of 
the Jesmts, and the authority of Spain over it was never more than nominal. 
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Tie territory west of the La Plata was divided into the provinces of Buenos 
Ayxes and Tucuman. 

The province of Eio de la Plata [modem Argentin^ was established dis- 
tinct from that of Paraguay, in 1620, and waCs afterward called Buenos Ayres. 
The town of Buenos Ayres was foimded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535, but 
was abandoned in 1538, and its inhabitants removed to Assumption, where a 
fort had been buflt two years before, by Ayolas, and named from the day on 
which he fought and defeated the natives on the spot where it was erected. 
Mendoza returned to Spain, and was succeeded as governor by Ayolas, and on 
his death Irala was chosen to succeed him; but was soon deprived of his 
authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived with a commission from Spain. Of 
the three thousand Europeans who had entered the La Plata, ax hundred 
only remained at Assumption: the rest had fallen victims to tiie climate, the 
ferocity of the savages, and the hardsMps to which they had been exposed. 
Alvarez was seized by Irala, and i^nt to Spain, in 1544. The city of Ai»uimi> 
tion was erected into a bishopne, in 1547; but the bishop did not arrive imtii 
1554, when Irala received a commission as governor. In 1567, Ciudad Read 
was founded in the province of La Guayra, as an encomienda, within wMdh 
forty thousand Indians were brought into habits of industry; and a few years 
after the encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of Chiquitoi^ 
which comprised axty thousand native inhabitots, was established. Irala 
died in 1557, and named Gonzales de Mendoza lieutenant-general and com- 
mander of the province. His_death, which was in one year after, was fol- 
lowed by civil dissensions. 

In the year 1586, the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and in 1609, 
Father Torres, their provincial, obtained authonty from the governor of the 
province to form the converted Indians into townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish settlements. They only acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
king of Spain: this power was confirmed by Pmlip III of Spain. During 
twenty years a great number of the natives were reduced to habits of mdustry, 
by the labours of the Jesuits; but in 1630 they were attacked by the Paulisw 
[or Portuguese settlers], or mamelukes, and in two years sixty thousand were 
destroyed or carried on. To defend their settlements, in 1639, the Jesuits 
obtained authority from Spain to imbody and arm their Indian converts in 
the manner of Europeans. The Jesuits employed their .converts in other 

g ursuite: in 1668, they rebuilt the city of Santa F6, and the following year , 
ve hundred of them worked on the fortifications and the cathedral of Buenos 
Ayres. 

In 1680 Buenos A 3 n:es was rebuilt by the governor of Paraguay [Ju^ de 
Garay], from which time it gradually emerged from obscurity into an icipor- 
tot town, and became the seat of the viceroyalty. The Portuguese attempted 
a settlement on the north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, when Garro, governor 
of the province of Rio de la Plata, by order of the viceroy of Peru, expelled 
the Portuguese, and levelled their fort to the ground. This settlement was 
for a long time a subject of dispute between the two nations, but in 1778, it was 
ceded to Spaiu. Civil dissensions arose at Asuncion; Don Diego, the gov- 
ernor, was obliged to flee; but was reinstated in 1722, yet soon after seized by 
An^uera, and contoed as a prisoner. Antequera had been sent from Lima 
as a commissioner, to inquire into the condition of Paraguay, and finding the 
a dminis tration corrupt, he imdertook to reform it, and to introduce a repre- 
sentative government. He met with resistance not only from the govemeu', 
but his patriotic exertions and liberal principles roused the jealousy, and 
brought upon him the hostility, of the viceroy, who sent a body of troops from 
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Peru to oppose him, and check his innovations. These troops were defeated 
by Antequera, who entered the city in triumph. 

But the governor of Buenos Ayres, having marched against him, and being 
deserted by his adherents, he fled to a convent, and was afterward seized and 
sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725, tranquillity was re-established, but was of 
short continuance; a new governor being appointed, a faction refused to admit 
him into the city; Mompo, the leader of the malcontents, was seized and sent 
to Buenos Ayres. 

Antequera having been condemned for treason, was executed in 1731, at 
Lima, winch occasioned great excitement at Asuncion as his popularity was 
so great that he was canonised as a mart 3 rr to liberty. The dissensions con- 
tinued until 1736, when Zabala, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in re- 
establishing tranquillity, and correcting the abuses which had crept into the 
government. 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits began to excite prejudices and 
jealousies; various accusations were made against them; but on examination 
most of them were found groundless, and they were confirmed in their rights, 
in 1745, by a royal decree. Their prosperity and power, however, soon after 
began to decline, and the expulsion of their order from Spain, in 1767, was 
foflowed by the subversion of their domimon in America. Their possessions 
were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at which time they had 769,363 
homed cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221,537 sheep. 

The erection of the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata led to the establishment 
of the government at Buenos Ayres, and promoted the prosperity of that city, 
and all the provinces on the La Plata, and west of the Andes. This measure 
was followed by one equally liberal and enlightened, in 1778, which in a great 
degree removed the restrictions on commerce, and opened a free trade with 
the northern country and the interior of Peru. From this period Buenos 
Ayres began to acquire that importance and rank which it is entitled to main- 
tain, from its valuable position for commerce, and its rich interior country. 
Its trade rapidly increased, as well as the general commerce of the La 
Plata. It was promoted by a royal ordinance, adopted in 1794, permitting 
salted meat and tallow to be exported to Spain, and the other colonies free of 
duty. 

SPAIN’S ADMINISTKATION OP HER COLONIES 

At SO early a period as the year 1511 Ferdinand established a tribunal for 
conducting the affairs of his American settlements, called the “ councD of the 
Indies” ; and in 1524 it was newly modelled and improved by Charles V. It 
possessed jurisdiction over every department of government in Spanish 
America; framed the laws and regulations respecting the colonies; made all 
the appointments for America reserved to the crown; and all ofl&cersj from 
the viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the council of the Indies for 
their official conduct. The king was always supposed to be present in this 
council, and its meetings were held where he resided. No law, relative to 
American affairs, could be adopted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the coimcil. All appeals from the decisions of the highest tribunals in America, 
the awkenda, or court of audience, were made to the council of the Indies. 

The colomal system of Spain over her American dominions was founded 
on the principle that these dominions were vested in the crown, not in the 
nation; which was assumed on no better authority than the bull of Pope 
Alexander VI, bestowing on Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries which 
they might discover west of a given latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions 
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in America were r^rded as the personal property of the sovereign. The 
authority of the original adventurers, conunanders, and governors, by whom 
the country was discovered and subjected to the dominion of Spain, was con- 
stituted by, and they were accountable to, the king, and removable by him 
at pleasure. All grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any caure, they reverted to the crown again. All political and 
civil power centred in the king, and was executed by such persons, and in 
such manner, as the will of the sovereign might surest, wholly inde^ndent, 
not only of the colonies, but of the Spanish nation. The only civil privilege 
allowed to the colonists was strictly municipal, and confined to the regulation 
of their interior police, and commerce in the cities and towns, for which pur- 
pose they made their own local regulations or laws, and appointed town and 
city magistrates. But this single ray of liberty must of necessity *be tolerated, 
and has never been extinct in the most despotic states. The Spanish Amer- 
ican governments were not merely despotic like those of Russia or Turkey, 
but they vrere a more dangerous kind of despotism, as the absolute power of 
the sovereign was not exercised by hunself, but by deputy. 

At first, as has been stated, the dominions of ttie Spanish crown in the new 
world were divided, for the puroose of government, into two great divisions or 
viceroyalties. New Spain and Peru. Afterward, as the country became more 
settled, the viceroyalty of Santa P6 de Bogota vras created, composed of the 
kingdoms of New Granada, Terra Firma, and the province of Quito, and still 
later that of Rio de la Plata. A deputy or viceroy was appointed to preside 
over each of these governments, who was the representative of his sovereign, 
and possessed all hiis prerogatives within his jurisdiction. His authority was 
as supreme as that of his sovereign over every department of government, 
civil, military, and criminal. He appointed most of the important officers of 
his government, and supplied the vacancies occasioned by death to those 
appointed by the crown. His court was formed on the model of that of Madnd 
and displayed an equal and often superior degree of magnificence and state. 
He maintained horse and foot guards, a regular household establishment, and 
all the ensigns and trappix^ of royalty. His government was formed on the 
same model as that of Spain, and the tribunals that assisted in its administrar 
tion were similar to those of the parent country, the appointments to which 
were sometimes made by the viceroy, and at others by the Hng, but all were 
subject to the deputy’s authority, and amenable to his jurisdiction. The 
administration of justice was entrusted to tribunals called audiences, formed 
on the model of the Spanish court of chancery. One of these courts was 
established in every province, and consisted of a number of judges, propor- 
tioned to its extent and the business to be done; they had jurisdiction over 
both civil and criminal causes. 

The viceroy was prohibited from interfering with the decisions of these 
judicial tribun^, and m some instances they could bring his rwilations under 
their review, and present remonstrances, or carry the matter before the king 
and the council of the Indies, which was the only particular in which there was 
any intermediate power between him and the people subject to his authority. 
On the death of a viceroy the supreme power vested in the court of audience, 
and the senior judge, assisted by his associates, exercised all the functions of 
the vacant office. In addition to the council of the Indies, in which was reposed 
the supreme power, as to the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and commercial 
affairs of America, there was established, as early as 1601, a board of trade at 
Seville, called Casa de la Covi^accidn. It took cognisance of whatever related 
to the commercial intercourse rrith America, regulated the export and import 
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caigoes and the inspection, the freights of the ^ps, and the time of the sailing 
of the fleets, and decided judicially on all matters, both civil and criminal, 
growing out of the commercial transactions between Spain and her American 
possessions. The doings and decisions of this board might be reviewed by the 
council of the Indies. 


COMPARISON OP SPANISH AND BRITISH COLONIES 

The fundamental principles of the Spanish colonial system were different 
from those of Great Britain, as respected its American dominions; although 
this difference will be found on examination to depend almost entirely on the 
different constitutions of the two countries. Great Britain, as well as Spam, 
Bearded the countries in America, discovered by her subjects, as belonging 
to the crown rather than to the nation, and ail grants and patents were made 
by the king, without the concurrence of parliament; and the rights and powers 
of the grantees in the proprietary governments, were also created by the 
crown. The charter governments were likewise established by the crown, 
and the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the prerogatives 
reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sovereign. The authority 
of parliament, as the organ of the nation, over the colonies, does not at first 
api^ar to have been exercised, and although this was afterward attempted, it 
was never fully allowed or acquiesced in by the colonies. It was the exercise 
of this authonty that led to the difficulties between the parent state and its 
colonies, which resulted in a separation. In the colonial governments estab- 
lished by Britain in America, very important civil privileges were allowed to 
the colonists, but their rights were not equal to those of English subjects at 
home, and the difference was to the same extent as the authority exercised 
OVOT them by parliament; the prerogatives of the sovere^n being at least 
as'g^t, as respected his colonial subjects, as at homo. 

The Spanish American colonies possessed no political privileges; their only 
civil rights were purely mumcipal; the authonty of the crown was absolute 
in the colonial governments, but scarcely more so than it was in the parent 
state, and it comd hardly have been expected that subjects in distant colonies 
would have been allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by those at home. 
As respects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish colonists enjoyed 
essentially the same as the subjects of Old S^pain, yet the exercise of the power 
of the sovereign, being by deputy, and at a great distance, it was much more 
oppressive, and exposed to greater abuses As respects the equality of 
privileges, between the inhabitants of the colonies and those of the parent 
country, the Spanish colonists stood on a better footing than the English. 
If the colonies were absolutely and entirely subject to the government of the 
parent state, it was not, perhaps, material to them whether this governing 
power resided in the crown or jointly in the crown and the nation. In eit^ 
case they were slaves. 

But the different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a corre^ond- 
ing difference in the government of their colonies. The power of the sovereign 
in Spain being absolute, the same authority was exercised over his dominions 
in America; but the authority of the king of En^and being limited, and the 
government a mixed one, in which the people by their representatives par- 
ticipated, similar systems were established in the British dominions in the 
New World. In all their c<flonies the representative principle was .introduced 
and local ligislatuxes were established, which exercised the ordinary powers 
of legislation, the executive power remaitung in the soveregn. 
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HESTRICnONS ON COMMERCE 

It was the policy of the Spaiush sovereigns, or government, as to their 
American colonies, to render them, in every way that could be done, contnb- 
utary to the power and prosperity of Spam. In the grants of the country, 
made to the first adventurers, the Spanish monarchs reserved one fifth of the 
gold and silver that might be obtained, and for a considerable period the 
precious metals were the onljr objects that attracted attention, either in’ the 
colonies or Old Spam. The right of the sovereign to a share of the products 
of the mines was ever after maintained, and it was the intention of Spain to 
confine the industry, of the colonies to mining, for two reasons; one, th6 
revenue derived to the crown from this source, and the other, to prevent such 
branches of agriculture as mi g ht interfere with the products of Spain. The 
cultivation of the vine and olive were at first prohibited in America, and after- 
ward allowed in Peru and Chili, in consequence of the difficulty of conveying 
such bulky articles as wine and oil across the isthmus to Panama; and tnw 
colonies were not permitted to export the products of the vine or olive to those 
parts of Spanish America which could obtain them from Spain, and, ,yith 
this privilege, that of cultivating tobacco, which was raised in other parts of 
Spanish America, but under regulations of a royal monopoly. 

The same jealousy crippled the industry of the colonies in other depart- 
ments; several kinds of manufactures were prohibited, which it was thought 
might prove detrimental to the mother coimtry. The commercial restrictions 
imposed on the colonies were still more rigid and intolerable. In pursuance 
of the maxim that the colonies were, in every possible way, to be rendered 
contnbutary to the interests of Spain, without regarcfing their own, they were 
denied all commerce with every other portion of the world; their own pro- 
ductions must all be carried to Spain, in the first instance, wherever might be 
the place of their consumption^ and all their own wants must be supphed by 
the parent state; and even this ffirect commerce they were not permitted to 
carry on themselves; no vessel, owned in the colonies, was ever allowed to 
carry to Europe the produce of the country to which it belonged. All the 
trade with the colonies was carried on in Spanish bottoms, and under such 
regulations as subjected them to great inconvenience. Not only was every 
species of commerce with America, by foreigners, prohibited under the severest 
penalties, and confiscation and death inflicted on the inhabitants who had the 
temerity to trade with them, but no foreigner was suffered to enter the colonies 
without express permission. Even the commerce of one colony with another 
was either prohibited, or trammelled with intolerable restrictions. 

Thus was Spanish America shut up from the worM, crippled in its growtlj, 
kept in leading strings, and in a perpetual state of minority; and whilst chas- 
tised with the lash of a jealous and unfeeling master, was insulted by being 
reminded of his parental affection and relationship. These impolitic and 
unjust measures, founded in a spirit of selfishness and jealousy, toother with 
the hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so checked the 
spirit of emigration, that at the expiration of sixty years from the first dis- 
covery of America, the number of Spaniards in all their settlements, did not 
exceed ffiteen thousand 

An ecclesiastical establishment was instituted in Spanish America, as an 
auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar model to that in Spain, and 
was extremely burdensome to a young and growing state. At so early a 
period as the year IfiOl, the payment of tithes was required, and laws made 
to enforce it. 
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COMMBBCIAL CONCESSIONS TO EOHEION POWERS 

stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce which subsisted between 
Spain and her colonies for more than two centuries and a half was calculated to 
retard their growth, and keep them always in a state of dependence and rninon- 
ity. They were not permitted to act for themselves in the most common and 
necessary concerns; but must wear such apparel, and consume such meats 
and drinks as parental authority saw fit to allow them. This restricted and 
contemptible commercial system was scarcely less injurious to Spain than to 
her colonies. 

The naval superiority of the English and Dutch enabled them to cut off all 
intercourse between Spain and her colonies, which exposed the colonies to 
suffer for the want of the necessaries of life, and introduced an extensive 
smuggling trade. It also compelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax the 
rigour of his system as to permit France, then his ally, to open a trade with 
Peruj the French carried such quantities of goods there, that they found their 
way into all the Spanish provmces. This trade was prohibited. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a concession which 
secured to her a foothold for commercial purposes in the Spanish colonies in 
America. Philip V transferred to Britain, with the consent of France, the 
privilege or contract which the latter had enjoyed, of supplyii^ the Spanish 
colorues with negroes, and the more dangerous right of sending annually one 
ship of five hunmed tons to the fair at Porto Bello. This led to the establish- 
ment of British factories at Cartagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
other places The residence of the agents and merchants of a rival power m 
the most important towns drew aside the vdil which had hitherto concealed 
from the world the interior condition of the Spanish colonies, and excited a 

S ' 't of commercial cupidity which led to an extensive contraband trade. 

, at first, was carried on principally from Jamaica, and other Bntish colo- 
nies. As might have been foreseen, the privilege granted to the British was 
at once abused, and greatly extended. Instead of a ship of five hundred tons 
one of nine hundred tons was sent to Porto Bello.; and this was accompanied 
with several smaller vessels, which moored in some neighbouring creek; and 
clandestinely conveyed their cargoes to the principal ship. The inspectors of 
the fair, blinded by presents, remamed ignorant of these frau^. From the 
intrinsic defects of the Spanish colonial system, and the weakness of grant- 
ing the privileges spoken of to the most enterprising commercial nation in the 
world, the commerce earned on in the galleons, so long the pnde of Spain, 
and even the envy of other nations, was almost annihilated foore the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century 

Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of the contraband 
trade. Spam stationed ships of war along the coast most exposed to this illicit 
traffic, to suppress it. These were called gmrda costas; they checked the 
smuggling trade to a considerable degree, which led to complaints on the part 
of Great Britain, and finally to war, on the claim of some outrages committed 
by the guarda costas. Spain, however, obtained a release from the assmito, 
or privilege granted to England, and was once more at liberty to manage her 
commerce with her colonies in her own way, without restraint. The contra- 
band trade, however, continued; the Dutch and French engaged in it, as well 
as the English; and to such an extent was it carried that sometimes when the 
galleons arrived the markets were glutted, andi their cargoes could scarcely be 
disposed of. “Pie galleons were prevented from sailing by wars, and often 
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retarded by various accidents, and this occasioned a new regulation, by which 
commerce with the colonies was earned on by register ships, fitted out during 
the mtervals of the sailing of the fleets. The advantages of this commerce 
were so apparent that in the year 1748 the galleons were no longer employed, 
and the trade with Peru and Chili was prosecuted in a direct route, round 
Cai» Horn, in single ships. StiU the register ships were all obliged to take 
their departure from Cadiz, and to return to that port. 

The Dutch, from the vicinity of their settlement at Cura 9 ao to Caracas, 
having en^ossed a considerable part of the cocoa trade of that province, Spain, 
in 1728, granted to a company of merchants an exclusive monopoly of ihe 
trade with Caracas and Cumana; and both the parent state and the colonies 
derived great benefit from the commercial enterprise of this company. 

EBLAXATION OF OLD RESTRICTIONS 

From the want of more frequent intercourse between Spain and her 
colonies, it often J^ppened that important events, which occurred in the latter, 
were known for some time by foreign nations before intelli^nce of them had 
reached Spain. To remedy this evil, in 1764, a system of packets was estab- 
lished, to oe despatched on the first day of every month, to Havana; from 
wWce letters were sent to Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and so transmitted through- 
out the Spanish settlements. The packet-boats also sailed, once a month, to 
Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the settlements east of the Andes. Objects 
of commerce connected themselves with this arrangement; the packets were 
vessels of considerable burden, and carried out goods, and brought back a 
return cargo in the productions of the colonies. 

The way being in some degree prepared, the follo\ring year, 1765, Charles 
III abrogated the restrictions on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to the 
windward, leaving it open to all his subjects, with no other restrictions but 
that of their sading to particular ports in each island. The beneficial effects, 
both to Old Spain and the colonies, resulting from a relaxation of the ancient 
laws, being sensibly felt, one relaxation proved the necessity of another, and 
in 1778 the monopoly was still further done away; and the colonial trade, 
which had been confined to Cadiz and Seville for two and a half centuries, was 
permitted to be carried on in fourteen other Spanish seaports, which produced 
a most important and favourable change, both to the colonies and the revenue 
of Spain 

The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and conferee of the Spa nish 
colomes were; if possible, more grievous and pernicious in their consequences 
those on the intercourse with Spain. From their first settlement aU inter- 
course was prohibited, under the severest penalties, between the different 
provinces in the South Sea. Peru, duli. New Spain, New Granada, and 
Guatemala were cruelly inhibited from aU commerce, and from all intercour^ 
whatsoever with each other, which would so obviously have_ promoted their 
mutual comfort, prospenty, and advancement. At length, in 1774, Charies 
TTT removed this severe and infamous restriction, and opened a free trade. 

Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, notwithstanding 
the extensive contraband trade which, at some periods, amounted to one- 
third of the whole commerce. The revenue consisted of three branches; the 
first, that which was paid to the king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of 
the country; the second, what accrued to him as head of the church; and the 
third, imposts, or duties. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
revenue raised by Spain in America was estunated at a million and a half 
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This, however, was only the direct revenue, raised in, the colonies, 
iiid did not include the duties levied in Old Spain, on all the exports to her 
«?6loniies, and some other branches of revenue. 

' If the revenue was great, the expenses of the colonial gover^ent w^ 
equally so, and were wholly defrayed by the crown The Spanish colonial 
system was not confined to civil government, but embraced commerce, reli- 
gion, finance, and a mditary establishment; all of which were under the 
authority and management of the crown. It was also complex, in an extreme 
d^ree, in each Apartment; consequently was encumbered with such a num- 
ber and variety of ofiices, tribunals, and boards, as not only occasioned an 
enormous expense, but rendered it unwieldy, tardy in its movements, and 
almost unmanageable. Its weight was also increased by the external parade 
and pomp which it maintained. Everything was on a large scale; the 
expenses of living were great, all salaries were high, and most of the officers of 
government received, by perquisites, and in the various ways which 
Ictiman ingenuity could devise, several times as much as their salaries. The 
viceroys maintained horse and foot guards, a train of household attendants, 
and an the pomp and d^nity of a regal establidiment. They enjoyed a 
salary of $30,000 in the latter part of the eighteenth century; but this was a 
small jiart of their income: by monopolising certam branches of commerce, 
the disposal of all the lucrative offices, by presents, and by innumerable 
frauds and abuses of power, they usually, after contmuing in office a few 
years, returned to Spain with a princely fortune. It is asserted that a viceroy, 
at one festival, the anniversary of his birthday, received $50,000 in presents. 


ADMINISTEA.TION OF DON JOSEPH GALVEZ 

The more enlarged views of policy, which led to the relaxation of the 
apcieftt laws, and the adoption of more equitable and Just commercial regu- 
^tions, called attention to the internal condition of the Spanish colonies, and 
oQca,^oned various salutary reformatidns and improvements. The colonial 
^Stem, founded on false and inequitable principles, defective and oppressive 
in itself, was rendered more insupportable from the abuses and corruption 
which everywhere had crept into the administration. Not only a correction 
of abuses, but a reformation of the system, was successfully attempted in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, during the enlightened administration 
of Don Joseph Galvez Having spent seven years m America, as inspector- 
general of New Spain, and visited most of the remote provinces, he was ele- 
vated, on his return to Spain, to the head of the department for India, or, 
ihore properly, American affairs. He commenced his administration, which 
forms a memorable epoch m the histoiy of Spanish Amenca, by a general 
reformation of the whole system. The increase of population and wealth in 
the colonies had so multiplied the busine® of the courts of audience, that the 
Dumber of Judges were wholly inadequate to a faithful discharge of duties of 
idw office. He increased the number of judges, raised their salaries, and en- 
J^uged their poTfers of appointment. 

From the extension of the setilements great inconvenience was experi- 
mced, no^thstanduig the establishment of the third viceroyalty of New 
Gmnada, inconsequence of the remoteness ofinanyof the provinces from the 
‘■»t of government; and the further the admiimtration was removed from 
' ' seat of authority, the greater were the abus^ which attended it. There 
“ provinces subject to the government of New Spain, more than two 
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thousattd n^es from Mexico, and some appertaining to the viceroyalty of 
Peru were stiil farther from Lima. To remedy this evil a fourth viceroyalty 
was created in 1776, comprising the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Charcas, and the 
towns of Mendoza and San Juan. The seat of government was established at 
Buenos Aj^, and Don Pedro Zevallos raised to this new dignity, who was 
well acquainted with the countries over which he had to preside, having long 
resided m them, in a subordinate station. This division, tcgether with what 
was taken off at the erection of the viceroyalty of New Granada, reduced the 
territory of the viceroyalty of Peru to one third its original extent. The re- 
mote provinces^ of Sonora, Sinaloa, Califomia, and New Navarre, which 
belonged to the jurisdiction of New Spain, were likewise formed into a separate 
government, wmch was conferred on the chevalier de Croix, who, althou^ not 
possessed of the title and (hgnity of viceroy, was wholly independent of the 
viceroyalty of New Spain. Several of these provinces contained some of the 
richest mines of gold in America, recently discovered, and this was amorg the 
reasons that urged the erection of a new government, which, from its vicinHy, 
might afford the protection and facilities that the mining operations required. 
Another, and perhaps the most patriotic measure of the count de Galvez, was 
the establishment of intendancies for the superintendence and protection 
of the Indians. This measure had a happy effect on the natives; under 
the active superintendence of the intendants, whose duty it was to watch 
over their lights, as guardians and protectors, this miserable race enjoyed 
securities and advantages of which they were deprived under the tjnranny of 
the subaltern Spanish and Indian magistrates, to whom they had been 
subjected 

At a subsequent period some alterations took place in the political (hvi- 
sions of Spanish America, so that at the commencement of the political revo- 
lution, which restored all the Spanish dominions on the American continent 
to independence and liberty, its civil divisions consisted of the four viceroyal- 
ties of New Spain, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New Granada, and the territories 
called captain-generalcies of Chili, Venezuela, and Guatemala. These seven 
distinct governments were independent of each other; a viceroy presided over 
the four first, and an officer, called a captain-general, over the three last, all of 
which were appointed by the king; were independent of each other, and 
directly dependent on the crown. These governments were subdivided into 
provinces, over which presided a governor, or corregvdor, and also into intend- 
ancies, which formed the jurisdiction of an officer called an intendant. This 
latter division was prmcipaUy for that part of the government which related 
to the Indians. The governors and intendants were appointed by the king, 
but accountable to the viceroy, or captain-general, to whose jurisdiction the 
province belonged. 

The provmces were again divided into departments, over which presided 
a delegate of the governor or officer at the head of the government of the 
province^ and hkewise subordinate magistrates, called alcaldes, appointed by 
the municipalities, denominated cabiidos. The viceroys and captam-generals 
possessed both civil and military power, and generally the governors possessed 
the same; but in some instances they enjoyed only civil authority, in which 
cases there was a military chief, or officer in the province, called comaridante, 
who held the military command. The supreme judicial power was vested 
in the court of audience, of which there was one or more in each of the vice- 
royalties and captain-generalcies; the separate judges of this tribunal were 
called oidffres, and their number varied .according to the population and 
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bu^e^ of their jurisdictions. A subordinate judicial authority was vested 
ia the governors, corregidores, and their delegates; and the alcaldes also 
possessed a limited jurisdiction, but could not act, unless thejr were law- 
professors, without the advice of an assessor, or lawyer. The decisions of all 
these inferior tribunals might be reviewed by the royal audience, whose decrees 
were final, except in some important cases an appeal was allowed to the council 
of the Indies. 

There were also in some of the seaports tribunals cafied consvlados, haying 
CQgmsance of commercial affairs only, from whoi^ decisions an appeiil n^ht 
be made to the viceroy. In addition to these authorities there were spiritual 
tribunals, with jurisdiction over ecclesiastical affairs. At the head, of these 
was the holy Inquisition, whose jurisdiction was undefined, and its proceed- 
ings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. Its ptmishments were Minted by fine, 
kapiisonment, torture, the gallows, and the stake. In each diocese there was 
a, spiritual court, composed of the bishop, the fiscal procurador, or lawyer, and 
the prffdsor. The ecclesiastical courts, as well as others, were subject to the 
control of the viceroy, and consequently were used to advance the ambitious 
views of the state, as well as the church. 

There was nothing like popular influence in either branch of the govern- 
ment; no mode in wmch the voice of the people could be expressed; nor was 
there a tribunal or officer who was amenable to_, or whose authority emanated 
directiy from, the people. There was no meeting of the inhabitants, except 
at church, and for public worship on religious festivals, and the press could 
scarcely be said to exert any influence; so far as it did, however, it was only 
an instrument of t 3 rranny and oppression. Even the cabildos, or corporations, 
which regulated the internal pohce of cities and towns, consisting of from six 
to twelve members, according to their population c«r business, were entuely 
independent of popular influence. These officers were called regidores, the 
governor of the province being ex-officio president of the cabUdo, and controlled 
aU its acts. The office of regidore was held during life, having a fixed price, 
which, m Buenos Ayres and Chili, was about five hundred dollars, and was 
purchased like any other commodity in market. The executive officers of the 
cabildos, called alquazils, answering to sheriffs and constables m the Umted 
States, were sold at given prices, the same being the case in a great measiue 
with the alcaldes, who were a kind of petty magistrates, or justices of the 
peace. The adnunistration was corrupt in all departments, beyond any exam- 
^ in modem times. The viceroys, captain-generals, intendants, members of 
the court of audience, archbishops and bishops who were appomted by the 
king, almost without exception were Spaniards; and most of the civU and 
military appointments were conferred on natives of Old Spain. Down to the 
year 1810, one hundred and sixty viceroys, and five hundred and eighty-eight 
captain-generals, governors, and presidents of the royal audience, had been 
appointed m America, of whom only eighteen were natives of the country, 
these obtaining their appointments in consequence of having received their 
education in Spain. Thus, for ages, was Spamsh America governed by swarms 
of foreign officere, who had no other interest t}m.Ti to gratify their i employers 
and ennch themselves. 

BIEST STMPTOMS OP INSUEBECTION 

The influence of the political revolution in the British colonies, and the 
effects of commercial freedom which SpanMi Amenca enjoyed after the regu- 
lations of 1778, gave rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of reformation and 
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political improvement which appeared in the Spanish colonies. Down to this 
period, and m general, untfl the breaking out of the revolution in the parent 
countiy,_ and the overthrow of the monarchy by Bonaparte, the Spanish 
creoles in America, notwithstanding the pohtieal oppression wHch they 
suffered, and their personal de^adation as a class, were distinguished for their 
loyalty and attachment to their king and country. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century a conspiracy was formed in Caracas, headed by a man 
named Leon, the object of which, however, was not so much political as com- 
mereial, it being the desim of the conspirators to break up the company of 
Guipuzcoa, sometimes called the company of Caracas, who had long enjoyed 
a monopoly of all the trade of that and several other provinces. The plot did 
not succeed, and Leon was condemned to death, his house razed to the ground, 
and a column placed on the spot as a memorial of the horror of his offence, and 
the fate that awaited all traitors. In 1780 an alarming revolution broke out 
in Peru, among the natives, seconded by some of the creole inhabitants. Pre- 
vious to the reformation and correction of abuses which took place during the 
administration of Count de Galvez, the corregidores practised such intolerable 
extortions and frauds on the Indians, compelling them to receive their neces- 
sary supplies on their own terms, as finally drove them into measures of open 
resistance. 

Tupac Amaru, a native Peruvian, of the royal inca blood, became the leader 
of the malcontents; andseveralmdividualsof influence joining Wi, the fltoie 
of resistance was spread for three hundred leagues into the interior of the 
country; and so numerous and formidable did the party become, that Tupac 
Amaru was proclaimed Inca of Peru. The Spanish authorities adopted 
energetic and vindictive measures to suppress the insurgents; the contest 
lasted three years, and exhibited many bloody scenes. The malcontents 
were often successful; but Tupac Amaru did not conduct in his new dignity 
so as to maintain the attachment of his adherents; their zeal consequently 
began to abate, and their efforts to relax; and being attacked by the troops of 
Buenos Ayres, as well as by those of Lima, and most of the Spanish inhab- 
itants declaring in favour of the government, the insurgents were overpow- 
ered, and compelled to submit. Tupac Amaru, and most of the iirincipal 
leaders, were put to death, in a manner cruel and abhorrent to the feelings of 
humanity in the extreme. The loyalty of the creoles led them to take part 
with the government, notwithstanding the oppression which they suffered, on 
an occasion when it was in their power, by joining with the Indians, to have 
effected a political revolution. 

Before tliis insurrection was suppressed, the Spanish government was 
alarmed by civil commotions in New Granada. In 1781, some new regula- 
tions and additional taxes, adopted by Regente Pineres, the viceroy, were 
opposed by almost the whole population of the provmce of Socorro. An 
armed multitude, amounting to seventeen thousand, marched toward Santa 
F4, crjw, “ Long live the king — death to our bad governors.” The viceroy 
not being able to oppose them in arms, had recourse to superstition: they 
advanced without opposition to within about thirty-six miles of the capital, 
where, instead of being confronted by an army, they were met by Gongora 
the archbishop, in his pontifical robes, holding the host in his hands. The 
suddenness and suiprise of this appeal to their religious feelings, filled them 
■vrith awe and timidity. The archbishop, availing himself of the happy 
moment, proposed a conference to Don Salvador Plata, their leader, which 
resulted in an accommodation, and the dispersion of the malcontents But 
the terms of capitulation were not adhered to. These indications of a spirit of 
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icloran and freedom in the colonies occasioned the greatest Jealousy and 
si&mn in the court of Madrid, and the adoption of such severe and harsh 
iheasures to suppress it, as rather tended to increase the evU. _ Printing presses 
were prohibited, even in towns of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
books of almost every description were proscribed, 3s dangerous and seditious. 
In New Grana^, several persons, merdy on suspicion of entertaining revolu- 
tionary deigns, were subjected to the torture; and similar measures, of a 
distrustful policy, were pursued in other provinces, all of which tended to 
increase the discontents of the colonists. Nothing was done to conciliate their 
feelings, or redress the grievances of which they complained, or which even 
had the appearance of reforming any of the glaring abuses that everywhere 
prevailed. Power and coercion were the only means made use of; the sword, 
the rack, and the inquisition, were to control the minds as well as the bodies 
of' the colonists, and convince them ti^t they had no g:^ter hberties, no other 
r%hts, than those of submission to the will of an arbitrary tyraimy. 

The political events, which occurred in Europe, subseqi^tly to i/78, 
produced a spirit of political inquiry that spread over that continent, and even 
reached the shores of the Spanish dominions in America, where light and 
liberty had so long been proscribed and shut outj as the greatest evils that 
could afflict the human race. Many of the Spanish creoles informed them- 
selves with the history and the principles of the American and French revolu- 
tions; §,nd the more they became acquainted with liberty the more lovely it 
appeared, and the more odious the tyranny of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment. Elevated by such sentiments, and reljdng on the assurances of assist- 
ance from, the Bntish, derived from the proclamation of the governor of 
Trinidad, a number of creoles at Caracas, in 1797, formed a plan to revolution- 
ise that province, "^en on the eve of making the attempt to carry their plans 
into execution, the conspiracy was discovered, and Don M. Gual, and J. M. 
Espafia, the apparent leaders, escaped to a neighbouring island Two years 
after, the latter, having the presumption to return to La Guayra, was seized, 
condemned, and executed, and thus became one of the first martyrs of Colom- 
bian liberty. 


BBTFISH IKTlBTERmCB IN SOUTH AHHBIOA 

It had long been a favourite project of Mr. Pitt to aid the emancipation of 
South America, and to open a trade with that country. He had frequent con- * 
ferences with the ex-Jesuit, Juan Pablo Viscardi Guzman, a native of Peru, 
and an enthusiast in favour of the independence of America, who represented 
the country to be impatient -under the Spanish yoke, and ripe for revolt. He 
also publidied in London an appeal to his countrymen, using all the powers 
of his eloquence in attempting to bring them to a sense of their degraded con- 
dition. The British ministry encouraged General Miranda in his designs to 
revolutionise Venezuela, and aided the premature expedition which he fitted 
oat in 1801; and funumed the funds for that which he afterward fitted out 
from the United States, in 1806, though it was done without the assistance or 
sanction of congress. This expedrrion failed without accomplishing anything, 
and a number of young men from the United States, falling into the hands of 
tbs Simiaxds, became victims of their own credulity, and the cruelty 
of ty^nnical power. It is said that, during Mr. Adams' administration, 
the Bntish ministry made proposals to the American government to assist in 
the emandpation of the Spanish colonies, which did not meet a favourable 
Ineeption. 
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The failure of Miranda’s expedition did not discourage the British govern- 
ment;^ for in 1806, Spain then being in alliance with Prance in the war which 
prevailed in Europe, they fitted out a squadron under Sir Home Popham, 
which entered the La Plata on the 25th of June, and anchored about twelve 
miles below Buenos Ayres, where the troops disembarked without opposi- 
tion. 

The inhabitante, and the viceroy Soliemente, were filled with constemar 
tion. ^ After experiencing a feeble opposition at Rio Chueto, three miles from 
the city. General Beredford entered the capital, and took possession of the 
citadel. Don J. M. Pueyredon, afterward director, at the head of a company 
of hi:^ars, was the only officer who did anything to oppose the advance of the 
English. The Spaniards, on learning the small number of their enemies, 
d^ermined to expel them. The viceroy had escaped to Montevideo, and 
Liniers, a French emigrant, but an officer in the Spanish service, passed over 
to the eastern shore of the river, exciting the people to arms. The viceroy 
collected one thousand regulars, which he joined vrith those of Liniers, to 
whom the command of ine united forces was ^ven. With these troops, 
Liniers immediately recrossed the river, when the inhabitants fiocking around 
his standard, soon enabled him to attack the British with great effect, com- 
pelling them, after they had sustained a heavy loss, to surrender, on the 12th 
of August, 1806. Soon after this event, reinforcements arrived from the 
Cape of Good Hope, whidh enabled Sir Home Popham to reduce Montevideo 
by stonn. 

This expedition, as appeared from the trial of Sir Home Popham, was not 
expressly authorised by the British ministry, but was so far from being dis- 
approved of by them, that it was followed up by a bold and extensive plan 
of conquest. Two squadrons, each with a large body of troops, one com- 
manded by General Whitlock, the other by General Crawford, were fitted out 
for the capture of Buenos Ayres; after accomplishing this, Crawford had 
received orders to proceed around Cape Horn, and capture Valparaiso, and, 
for the more effectually securing their conquest, to establish military posts 
across the continent, from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. The object of the 
minister was Entirely chan^d since 179“^; now it was not to aid the inhab- 
itants in establishing their independence, but to subjugate the country. The 
commanders, in their instructions from Mr. Windham, secretary of war, were 
directed to discourage all hopes of any other change in the condition of these 
countries than that of their being annexed to the crown of Great Britain. 

On the 10th of May, 1807, the expedition under General WMtlock arrived 
at Montevideo, and on the 16th of June following that under General Craw- 
ford arrived. General Whitlock, who assumed the chief command, had now 
under his control about ten thousand of the best troops in the British service, 
and made immediate preparations for attackmg the capital. The viceroy, 
arriving at Buenos Ayres, was opposed by the inhabitants, and finally deposed 
by the cabildo. Limers, being raised to the chief command, was assisted by 
the mhabitants m making great exertions to defend the capital. Every 
avenue to the* city was obstructed by breastworks of hides, from fifteen to 
twenty feet thick; small pieces of artillery were planted on the houses, which 
were oarricaded and formed into fortresses, and aU the citizens were under 
arms. The British having landed on the 28th of Jime, traversed a swampy 
country of about thirty miles, and presented themselves on the morning of the 
6th of July in front of Buenos Ayres. The British general having formed his 
troops in a line along the suburbs, commenced the attack — and never were 
men more surprised with their reception. The cannon, planted on the 
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trendieB which intersected the streets, poured a d^ructive fire of grape on 
the advancing columns, while from the roofs and windows of the houses they 
were assailed, with appalling effect, by an incessant shower of musketry, 
bombs, and hand-^nades- As the English advanced fu^er into the city, 
they exposed themselves to a hotter and more destructive fire; and while 
thus exposed to be mowed down, the enemy were out of their reach, and in a 
great measure secure from their fire. The column under General Auchmuty, 
which entered the upper part of the town, after a sangumary conflict took 
possession of a large building where bull-fights were held; and that which 
entered the south part, led by General Crawford, after losing one half its 
number, took shelter in a large church; here they defended themselves for 
some time, but finally were obl^ed to surrender. The British m this engage- 
ment lost one third of their whole army. The next day an. armistice was con^ 
eluded, by which they agreed to evacuate the La Plata in two months. 

Never was there a more complete failure of an espedition, or perhaps a 
plan of conquest founded on more erroneous conceptions. The British min- 
istry expected that the inhabitants of the country were so uneasy imder the 
Spanish yoke that they would flock to their standards, ^d instructions were 
given General Whitlock for organising a military force in the country. But 
instead of tins, they found not a single friend; aU the inhabitants took arms, 
and manifested a most violent animosity toward them. They refused after 
the armistice to purchase even a single article of their merchandise, althoi^h 
at the very time they were suffering for the want of them. HAd the English 
come to the aid of the inhabitants in throwing off the Spanish joke, and estab- 
lishing the independence of the country, the expedition would in all probability 
have proved successful, and thus have secured to Britain her primary object — 
the trade of the count:^. 

Notwithstanding the fatal termination of this enteiprise, another e:^edi- 
tion still more formidable was prepared for the same object, the destination of 
which was changed by the breaking out of the revolution of Spain. These, 
and other attempts made on the coast of the Spanish colonies, induced the 
government to adopt measures for providing a larger military force in the sear 
ports; and the indications of a revolutionary spirit which had* been disclosed 
so alarmed the court of Madrid, as to occasion new mUitaiy r^ulations for the 
greater security of the capital, and to enable the viceroys and generals of the 
provinces to support each other in case of civil commotions. It is to the sub- 
version of the monarchy of Spain, by Bonaparte, that in a great measure the 
world is infiebted for the independence of Spanish America, and aH the hopes 
inspired by the successful and patriotic career it has hitherto pursued, for its 
present condition and ^orious prospects. Thus an act of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion -n one hemisphere, was rendered conducive to the establishment of 
liberty in another, and the emancipation of a large portion of the globe.^ 




CHAPTER IV 

REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH AMERICA 

The causes of the revolution in Spanish America are not found in any 
change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any essential variation m the 
sentiments of the Americans respecting the parent countiy. A people who 
enjoyed no political rights could be deprived of none; no disputes, therefore, 
could arise respecting the rights of the colonies and the prerogatives of the 
crown, as existed between Great Britain and her American possessions. The 
flames of civil war were not kindled in the Spanish colonies by resistance to a 
teiX on tea, or a denial of the unqualifled right of taxation, claimed to be bind- 
ing on the colonic “in all cases whatsoever” — since to this they had for 
three centuries quietly submitted. Although the North American and French 
revolutions imy have shed some rays of hght over these countries, yet the 
causM of their recent civil changes are to be sought for solely in the pecuUar 
condition of Spain, and the total derangement of her monarchy. 

Leaving out of the account the unfortunate attempt at La Paz, the bloody 
drama of the revolution first opened in Colombia, and as the struggle there 
was most protracted and severe, and its final success having been toe means 
of the em^cipation of the other colonies, Colombia seems to possess a more 
co mm a n ding revolutionary character than any of her sister republics. 

Spain had for more than a century been on a dechne when, in 1808, a 
finishing stroke was given to her degradation by the ambitious designs of the 
emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with having reduced the peninsula to a 
condition little above that of a conquered state, and with draining off its 
resources to impport his wars, Bonaparte made one of toe boldest attempts 
recorded in history to seize on the country and transfer the crown to his own 
family. Partly by fraud, but more by force, he obtained possesirion of the 
persons of Ferdinand VII, his father, and most of the royal family, caused 
them to pass over into ^ance, and detained them at Bayonne, where, in 
May, 1808, the father was constrained to abdicate to his son, and the latter 
to renounce his crown to Joseph Bonaparte. ^ 

GENERAL RBVOI/T OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES 

The invasion of Spain and toe captivity of toe king afforded toe Spanish 
colonies the opportunity they required for rising in revolt. The unlooked- 
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for news caused a deep and natural agitation in America. The junta of 
Seville and the regency of Cadiz claimed the same authority over the colonies 
as the king, but the Americans opposed their authority; they were not pre- 
pared to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, but were equally averse to obeying the 
Spankih juntas. They maintained that the American provinces had the same 
right as the Spanish to govern themselves during the king’s captivity by 
means of special juntas. Two parties were formed throughout the colonies: 
the Spaniards proper, holding the high civil and ecclesiastical posts, wished 
obedience to be given to the junta of Seville and the regency of Cadiz; the 
Spanish- Americans or creoles, on the contrary, would not recognise the 
authority of the Spanish juntas, and wished special juntas to be formed in 
the colonies themselves. To disguise their secret aspirations for absolute 
independence, the leaders of the revolution repeated, “ We will obey the king 
when he is set at liberty; until then we will have an independent govern- 
ment.” The result of the^ie disputes was the general revolt of the Spanish- 
Americans from Mexico to Plata and Chili (1810). The creoles then estab- 
lished their national juntas of government, and commenced the reform of the 
colonial institutions; the Spanish party resisted, and war broke out. While 
the Spaniards of the mother country were defending their independence 
against the French, the colonies in America were similarly occupied against 
Spain herself. 

When Ferdinand VII recovered his liberty, blood had already been shed 
in the colonies, and the latter would no longer submit to tliis base and despotic 
monarch who, on his return to Spain, persecuted the very men who had 
diown such heroism in fighting for him against the French. The revolution- 
ists had to fight not only against the Spanish forces but also against pohtical 
and religious prejudices; to many Americans the revolution was a sm against 
God and the kmg; on the other hand they lacked arms, ammunition, and 
jdiips, and the money to buy them; nevertheless by their determined will 
they vanquished all obstacles and worked prodigies. 

’ In the first instance the advantage was to the revolutionists, but on the 
expulsion of the French and the return of Ferdinand VII Spain was able to 
send more troops agamst the revolted colonies. From 1814 to 1816 the rev- 
olutionists were everywhere defeated, in spite of which they recommenced 
the sfaru^le and recovered the advantage. The outbreak of the liberal rev- 
olution in the mother country in 1820, provoked by Ferdinand’s despotism, 
favoured the Americans by dividing the Spaniards, and preventing the setting 
out of an army prepared to fight against them. 

Bolivar and Sucre, San Martin and O’Higgins, were the great champions 
of South American independence. Setting out from north and south almost 
timultaneously, the Colombian troops led by the liberator Bolivar, and the 
Chilian and Argentine led by San Martin, met victorious in Peru, centre of 
Spanish power in South America. The iUustrious General Sucre, the liber- 
ator’s second, set the seal forever on Spanish-American independence by the 
memorable victory of Ayacucho, December 9th, 1824. Shortly afterwards 
the Spaniards lost their iMt defences, and of all her former colonies, now con- 
verted into repubhas/ln the beginning of 1826 only Porto Rico and Cuba were 
left to Spain. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon the sovere^s of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
fomm the Holy Alliance, with the object, scarcely holy, of combating liberal 
ideas in all parts md restoring absolute government. Powerless to subject 
her revolted colonies, Spain invoked the intervention andaid of the European 
monarchs against the new republics of America, but the policy of the Unit^ 
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States, supported by England, defeated the {)lans of the Holy Alliance, 
Shortly after, the United States definitely recognised the independence of the 
new republics, 1822. The following year the king of France, in concert with 
the Holy Aliance, brought an army against the Spanish liberals and defeated 
them, re-establishing the despotic sway of Ferdinand VH, who caus^ a 
renewal of the plots of the Holy Alliance against the Latin-American 
republics. President Monroe of the United Stat^, however, d^lared that 
the states would consider as hostile to themselves any European interference 
with the new republics. This attitude of the United States and the decisive 
defeat of the Spaniards at Ayaeucho, in the foUowmg year, brought England 
to a decision. Following the advice of Canning, she recognised^ the independ- 
ence of the new American states, and her example was imm^iatdy followed 
by the remaining European powers. Spain, who had solicited even the 
spiritual support of the pope, finally lost hope of European intervention to 
regain her former colonies; she was compelled therefore to resira herself, and 
in various treaties recognised the independence of nearly all the colonies* 
The new republics naturally formed one family; they all professed the s^e 
religion, spoke ttie same tongue, and had inherited from Spain the same vices 
and virtues. They were all of the same ori^, had fought together the battle 
of independence, and had the same mission to maintam a democratic 
republic, and by liberty to regenerate themselves. Their political interests 
were therefore solidary — whatever benefited or harmed one, benefited or 
harmed all.<! 


REVOLUTION IN NEW GRANADA 

The war of independence in New Granada and Peru is closely ^ociated 
. with the name of the creole, Simon Bolivar of Caracas.^ This distinguished 
general and statesman, of European education, devoted his strength and his 
fortune to the liberation of his countrymen, and did not allow himself to be 
turned aside from his goal by their ingratitude. Venezuela had already pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811; a terrible earthquake, which almost wholly 
destroyed the capital Caracas and killed twenty thousand people in Valencia, 
was interpreted by the clergy as a punishment from heaven for the revolt and 
was used to bring the country back under Spanish dominion. The pitiless 
severity and blood-thirstine® of the Spaniards in persecuting the republicans 
brought the smothered flames to a new outburst. Bolivar led sk hundred 
fnftTi across the Andes; thousands of discontented men flocked to his standard 
in order to avenge the deaths of the executed patriots. He was appointed 
dictator by the federal congress of New Granada, which hailed him as “saviom:” 
and organised a war “ to the knife ” by signing the terrible decree of TVuxillo 
(January 2nd, 1814), which condemned to death every Spaniard convicted of 
bemg a royalist. A war, terrible, vicissitudinous, full of diflSculties, wearisome 
battles, and privations, now broke out between Morillo on the one side and 
Bolivar, who was supported by Paez, a coloured m^ and an able soldier. 
Whenever Morillo conquered, tne blood of the republicans flowed in streams; 
Bolivar in revenge caused eight himdred imprisoned Spaniards to be exe- 
cute. The Spaniards received terrible aid from the llaneros, who, like the 
^uchos of the Pampas, led a nomadic life as shepherds and butchers on the 
grassy steppes of Terra Firma. They were accustomai to a hardy and frugal 

r* The standard of revolt had been raised at the end of the dghteenth century by the 
creo!k gexxoral Mir&nda of O&T&cOfSf but tb© attempt f&il6d bocsiiis© of tb© Iftck of bftrmony 
among'tbe different classes, races, and provinces.] 
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life on the sunny pastures, and as soldiers armed with their pikes and lassoes 
inflicted great damage and sanguinary defeats on the republicans. Bolivar 
was compelled to lay down the chief command and to seek safety in flight to 
Santo Domingo, the reaction of the absolute monarchy proceeded over 
corpses, with confiscation of property and extortion. However, Bolivar 
returned and his appearance arou..ed again the sinking courage of the repub- 
licans; successful feats of arms increased his renown. Venezuela and New 
Grans^ formed a federation, chose Bohvar as captain-general,' and at a con- 
gress at Angostura declared that the two republics nad united into the republic 
of Colombia, composed of three parts (December 17th, 1819). A new army 
was to sail from Cadiz to America. This was the army which, by raising the 
standard of revolt, ushered in the rule of the cortes in Spam. But the cortes 
government also was unwilling to recognise the independence of the colonies, 
and the war began anew. In spite of tiie brave bearing of General Morale, 
however, the war resulted in disastear for the disagreeing Spaniards. The 
republic of Colombia obtained its independence and elected Bolivar as presi- 
dent (1824). A commercial treaty soon bound the young republic with 
Norih America.** 

EBVOLXmON IN ECUADOR, CHILE, AND PERU 

In the mean while Quito had shared in the revolutionary sentiments which 
began to agitate Spanish South America towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and a political society, the Escuela de Concordia, was founded at 
Quito on the initiative of the Quitonian doctor Eugenio Espejo.a 

The cry of liberty was raisM in Quito on the 10th of Au^t, 1809, and 
the acts of installation of the 19th and 20th of September revealed an attempt 
to establish a new order of thm^; the battles which took place at Biblian, 
Mocha, Panecillo, and San Antonio de Caranqin proved how vigorous were 
the attenmts to gain independence, although they were quelled by General 
Toribio Montes. On the 9th of October, 1820, the cvy was repeated in the 
town of Guayaquil, but the people of Ecuador lacked union among themselves, 
and numbered infamous traitors in their ranks; they also lacked every means 
of sustainmg a fight against the prejudices of three centuries, and in their 
Ettmplicity thought that the power of kings on earth was as it were the incar- 
nation 01 the power of heaven; hence they were defeated on the fields of 
Primer Guachi, Verde Loma, Tanisagua, and Segundo Guachi in the years 
1820 and 1821, though they were victorious at Babahoya and Yaguachi. 

The able General Antonio Jos6 de Sucre, sent to Guayaquil by the great 
liberator Bolivar, in the name of the inhabitants of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, which were already free, was not disheartened by his defeat at Segundo 
Guachi, but organised a new army in Guayaquil, and, reinforced by the Peru- 
■WM division commanded by General Andres Santa Cruz, crossed the moun- 
tain chain of the interior, and gained a complete 'rictory on May 22nd, 1822, 
on the summit of Pichincha, in the Andes, and sealed the liberty and inde- 
pend«ice of Quito by a treaty signed on the 24th by the Spanish president of 
Quito, Don Melchor de Asmierie. Ecuador, becoming incorporated with New 
Granada and Venezuela which had already been formed into a republic, 
accepted the government and constitutional principles of Cucuta given in July, 
1821.e The republic formed by the confederation of these three states was 
called Colombia.® 

The Chilians took the first step towards asserting their independence by 
deporing the Spanish president, and putting in his place (^ptember 181^ 
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1810) a committee of seven men,* nominated by themselves, to whom were 
intrusted all the executive powers. In April, 1811, the first blood was spiUed 
in the cause of Chilian independence. A battalion of royal troops which had 
been drawn up in the great square of Santiago was attacked by a detachment' 
of patriot grenadiers, and routed, with considerable loss on both sides. In the 
same year (December 20th) the government was vested in a triumvirate, and 
Juan Jos6 Carrera was appointed general-in-chief of the army about to be 
formed. 

In 1813 a powerful army, under the command of General Paroja, invaded 
Chili, but was twice defeated by the republican troops under Carrera. The 
royalists, however, speedily received large reinforcements; and after a severe 
contest Chfii was once more obl%ed to own the sovereignty of Spain. For 
three years more the people submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio 
and Pont) to the old system of tyranny and mdsgovemment, till at length the 
patriot refugees, having levied an army in La Plata, and received the support 
of the Buenos Ajnreans, marched against the Spaniards, and completely 
defeated them at Chacabuco in 1817. 

The patriots next proceeded to organise an elective government, of which 
San Martin, the general of the army, was nominated the supreme director. 
Their arrangements, however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of Ckueha-rayada with 
great loss. Betrayed into a fatal security by this success, the royalist troops 
neglected the most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly attacked 
by the patriots m the plains of Maipo, were defeated with great slaughter. 
This victory secured the independence of Chili. / 

The history of the revolution in Peru completes in a way the histories of 
revolution in Colombia and Chili, which countries, although they succeeded m 
throwing off the Spanish yoke before their neighbour, could not hope to remain 
independent as long as the Spaniards ruled in Peru. Although late in acquir- 
ing her independence, Peru had been early in rebelling against Spanish oppres- 
sions. As we have already seen, a rebellion head^ by Tupac Amaru broke 
out in 1780, which ended in failure but gave the first blow to the power of 
Spain. Others preached rebellion after Tupac Amaru, and in 1814 the Peru- 
vians again attempted a revolt but were defeated at the battle of Umachiri 
(March 12th, 1815) « 

Chili, the immediate neighbour of Peru, had already recovered its inde- 
pendence. Lord Cochrane had been appomted commandei>m-chief of the 
naval forces, he made an audacious attempt to seize the port of Callao, which, 
if it had succeeded, would have liberated the whole country. It had at least 
the result of inspiring the patriots with new confidence. Cochrane, cruising 
along the coast, despoiling the Spanish landholders, while he respected the 
possessions of the Peruvians and of the creoles, filled the hearts of the former 
with terror, and inspired the latter with sympathetic confidence. Accord- 
ingly, when the Chilian army appeared on Peruvian territory, it was hailed 
as a liberator. This army, commanded by General San Martm, did not num- 
ber more than forty-five hundred men under its flag, and had only twelve 
pieces of cannon; the Spanish troops cantoned m the land did not number 
less than twenty-three thousand combatants. The viceroy, giving way to 
the pressure of the malevolent sentiments of the people, which seemed to 
increase every minute in hostility towards the government, went away from 
the city, leaving it in the hands of the marquis de Montmir4, a man who 

The real leader of the revolution 'veas Dr. Martinez de Bosas, the most influential man 
among the patriots.] 
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leojoyed universal Mteem and who was alone able, in this critical moment, to 
tepl^ authority with influence. The city thus left to itself be^ed the com- 
HMuider of tiie troops of Chili to come and receive its surrender; the city was 
'in a hurry to give itself up to him. 

San Martin declared himself the protector of Peru, and took up the civil 
and military dictatorship, adding that after having expelled the last enemies 
from the liberated soil he would give back to the country the care of its own 
destiny. Another decree, dated August 12th, 1821, proclaimed the freedom 
of children bom in Pern, after Juty 28th of the preceding year, even when the 
fathers and mothers were slaves. The tribute was suppressed m disgraceful 
to those who paid it; it was the same with the mita, that conscription so mortal 
in its effects and iniquitous in principle; it was also decided that the natives 
shoidd no longer be called Indians, which name had been made a sort of moral 
insult to them, but that on the contrary henceforth there diouldbe only Peru- 
vians in Peru. Unfortunately for the cau^ of independence, grave dissensions 
broke out between General San Martin and Iprd Cochrane. Making use of 
his incontestable authority, San Martin ordered Cochrane to return imme- 
diately to Chili. But the latter, instead of obeying, having learned that two 
Spaniira frigate had appeared in the waters of Panama, sailed towards the 
north to give them chase. This unsuccessful attempt had no other result 
than to prove still more clearly the insubordination of which the general-m- 
chief complained The admiral did not And the ships he was lookmg for; but 
on his return to the Pemvian coast, finding in the port of Callao a Spanish fri- 
gate which had surrendered to the agents of the new government, Cochrane 
dared to claim it as though he had captured it. His demand was rejected and 
Lord Cochrane finally set sail for Valparaiso, where he arrived September 
1st, 1822. 

This departure, joined to the capitulation of Callao and the retreat of 
General Canterac, permitted San Martin to think at last of ending the war. 
But difficulties of more tlm one sort were still to obstruct the progress of 
affairs. San Martin had committed a fault which is perhaps difficult to avoid 
after a revolutionary triumph. He had given places and employment to men 
who had no other right to nave them than their enthusiasm for the new ideas. 
Enthusiasm does not always supply talent. One of his improvised gen- 
erals was defeated by Canterac, who took a thousand of the independents 
prisoners and captured four pieces of artillery and part of the baggage. 

In the mean while the national congress met on September 20th, 1812. 
San Martin went to the assembly, took off his insignia of power, and resigned 
his almost sovereign authority into the hands of the representative of the 
p^ple. A decree, voted by acclamation, expressed to him the gratitude of 
Feru and conferred on him the title of generalissimo of the repubhean armies. 
He accepted the title but without ever exercising the functions, and immedi- 
ately left the soil he had liberated, to take refi:^ in the peace and obscurity 
of a private life. 

One of the first acts of congress was to create an executive power, under 
the name of the governing junta, composed of three members. General Jos4 
Lamar, Antonio Alvarado, and Count Vista Florida. This junta soon gave 
way under the weight of affairs and under its own incapacity, and congress, 
yielding to the pressure of the army, appointed Colonel Riva Aguero president 
of the republic. G«ieral Santa (5niz took command of the army, out Can- 
terac, profiting by jtbe ffisorganisation of the new government, tried once more 
to re-establish the authority of the mother country. At that moment he was 
at the head of a thousand men, who were discip]foed,and experienced in war. 
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He soon appeared before Lima, and made his entry into the capital on June 
18th, 1823. Colonel Riva Aguero retired to Callao with the congress, which 
held its sessions in a little church. Riva Aguero was deposed and, fleeing from 
Callao as he had fled from Lima, retired to Truxillo, still followed by congress. 
The Colombian gene^ Sucre was invested with the supreme authority. 
Canterac left the capital after haying plundered it. The campaign of Santa 
Cruz was not successful; he lost six thousand men out of his seven thousand, 
and returned to Lima with only a handful of soldiers. The generalissimo of 
the republic in his turn was obliged to take refuge in Callao. 

Harassed on all sides and incapable of resistmg the twenty thousand men 
of the royalist troops which had ^n massed against them, the patriots were 
within a finger’s breadth of destruction when Bolivar, the president of the 
Colombian Republic, authorised by the congress of his country, entered TJma. 
on September 1st, 1823. Although the presence of this man, who appeared 
in Peru as a liberator, was hailed with some enthusiasm, difficulties were not 
lacking to his first attempts. In the first place, the ex-president Riva Aguero, 
at the head of a certain number of partisans, rebelled against the newgovam- 
ment and had to be suppressed; soon afterwards a military insurrection seized 
Callau and forced Bolivar to evacuate Lima; almost at the same time the 
minister of war, a general, officers of all grades, and three squadrons of cavalry 
<rent over to the royal army. 

These vexatious rebuffs might have discouraged a man of weaker stuff 
than Bolivar, but he was one of those who are spurred on by difficulty and 
who rouse themselves before an obstacle. The prestige of his name attracted 
four thousand more Peruvians, whom he joined to the six thousand Colombians 
he had at his disposal. The sanguinary battle of Juno, in which he defeated 
the troops of Canterac, set the movement for mdmendence on a firmer footing, • 
and the great day of Ayacucho assured it a defeiite triumph. The effect oi 
that battle was far-reaching. Everyone who was an enemy of Peruvian 
independence had to surrender or leave the country. One of the heroes of 
the battle. General Gamara, marched immediately upon Cuzco at the head 
of a Peruvian battalion. The garrison, conforming to the terms of the capit- 
ulation of Ayacucho, laid down its arms. The royalist general Tristan then 
took the title of viceroy and made a last attempt to save a lost cause. This 
last effort was useless, and he had to surrender to a patriot colonel with the 
small garrison of Arequipa. One of the last partisans who still fought for 
Spain, Alaleta, still held the field, but he too was forced to submit in his 
turn. 

The old masters of Peru now possessed only the citadel of Callao. It is 
true that its garrison, commanded by an intrepid soldier, the heroic Rodil, 
made one of those desperate resistances which ennoble causes destined to 
failure. Rodil and his companions for thirteen months endured all the horrors 
of famine and war, added to disease, their ordinary companion. He finally 
surrendered on February 26th, 1826, when for some time he had no longer - 
had a mouthful of bread to give to his men, who were reduced to the most 
cruel extremity. 

This time at least Peru was free and the Spanish dominion was forever 
overthrown. Rodil by his magnificent defence gave the latter a splendid 
funeral. When the hour for defeat comes it is well to be able to fall with 
honour. Although the war of independence was terminated, the task of the 
patriots was not yet accomplished. It remained for them to organise the 
country, to give to Peru strong and enduring institutions. 
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BOLIVIA 

Before the revolution Upper Peru had formed part of the vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres, but there was a radical difference betw^n the two countries 
in manners, customs, and even in language. Accordingly the republic of 
Argentina, with a disinterestedness and a political sense which cannot be too 
highly praised, instead of claimmg the least rights of suzerainty, permitted 
the newly liberated country to decide freely upon its future. A general 
assembly of delegates declared that, in conformity with the wishes of the 
p^ple, Upper Peru would form a separate government and would call itirelf 
Bolivia. The name was not the only homage rendered to the^ great patriot 
who had done so much for the nation. It was voted to gb'e him $1,000,000 
as a pecuniary reward for his services^ He accepted the money only to devote 
it to buying back slaves. 

Bolivar soon left the new state to mstaJl the congress of Lower Peru. 
The liberator had given Bolivia a new coMtitution with the possibility of 
appomting his successor. He would have liked to have the same principles 
adopted the country which had just called him to establish its government. 
The Peruvian patriots would not consent, and from that momenta systematic 
opposition was formed against Bolivar. 

EEACnON AGAINST BOLIVAR 

Bolivar was accredited with ambitious views. Everywhere he went he 
met an ill will which wounded his pride. He was accused of conspiracy. 
He felt obliged to act rigorously, and he practised a severity which was 
* often cruel. At one time there was fear of a return to anarchy. Bolivar, 
giving way to a displeasure which he had a right to feel, or perhaps pretending 
it m order to t^ a politic measure which he was almost sure would succeed, 
announced his intention of leaving for Colombia. In an instant demonstra- 
tions were oiganised to beg him to remain in his new country. The people 
even came soon to asldng for the adoption of the Bolivian constitution which 
had been so energetically repulsed a few months previously. 

The troubles which broke out just then in Colombia, where General Paez 
had put himself in a state of disobedience and almost of rebellion agamst the 
central government, obliged Bolivar to leave Lima for Bogota. His presence 
alone and his influence were enough to re-establish order without the necessity 
of resorting to the hand of the executioner. But Bolivar’s attempt to make 
his native country adopt the constitution which was the object of his too per- 
severing solicitude remained unsuccessful. 'This constitution moreover was 
no more liked in Peru than in Colombia, and Bolivar had hardly left Lima. 
before the people rebelled against it. From that moment the Peruvians had 
only one wish — to get rid of Bolivar’s charter and of the Colombian troops. 
\The signal for insurrection was given by Colonel Bustamante, who in the night 
of January 26th, 1827, put himself at the head of a numoer of determined 
men and arrested the generals Lara and Sanz and the foreign officers of whose 
hostility and energy he was afraid. 

A vessel was ready and waiting in the port of Callao; it took the Colom- 
bians on board and set sail for Guayaquil The ministers at once resigned, 
but General Santa Cruz was none the less kept at the head of the government 
In the mean time the first question was the evacuation of the territory by the 
foreign troops. They were paid a part of their arrear salaries, and in the fol- 
lowing March Bustamante could preside over their embarkment. There was 
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then a violent reaction against the Bolivian — as the author of t^ detested 
constitution was called. People had as many maledictions for him as they 
had before had praises and words of adoration. A new congress met at Lima 
on June 24th, and its first act was to repudiate the Bolivian constitution. 
General Lamar was chosen president of the republic, and soon Peru declared 
war on Colombia and on the man from whom she had received her liberty. 

The opening of the campaign was unfortunate for Colombia, for she lost 
the port of Guayaquil. At the same time the Peruvians invadra their ene- 
my’s territory, but one battle lost was enough to punish this unjust ag^«s- 
sion. Their army was almost completely defeated at Targui in the province 
of Quito. Bolivar did not take imdue advantage of the victory, and showed 
instead an extreme moderation in the conditions in the treaty of peace which 
regulated the frontiers of the two states and consecrated their mutual inde- 
pendence. 

The reaction which had declared itself so strongly in Lower Peru against 
Colombian influence was only too faithfully imitated in Bolivia. There was 
as it were a rivalry in ingratitude between the two states. General Sucre, in 
accepting for two years the presidency which the constitution gave him for 
all his life, had stipulated for the right to keep near him two thousand men of 
the Colombian troops, his war companions. Bohvia had acquiesced in this 
demand, but soon the national pride was irritated at what it regarded a dis- 
grace, and it wished to obtain the immediate evacuation of ihe territory. 
The assistance of Lower Peru was asked and obtamed. The troops of Gaieral 
Sucre in spite of their bravery could not resist the supenor numbers, and the 
liberator of Bolivia was conquered and obliged to leave. From that moment 
Peru and Bohvia have remained independent of the foreign yoke.? 

A COLOMBIAN ESTIMATE OP BOLIVAR 

As a warrior Bolivar is on a level with the greatest men of ancient and 
modern history; he was possessed of vast genius m forming a plan of action, 
and unparalleled energy in carrying it into execution and in overcoming all 
obstacles. His audacity, valour, constancy, and patient suffermg of misfor- 
tune, until fortune was once more captive, a creative talent for drawing 
resources out of nothingness, these brilliant qualities make Bolivar one of the 
most distinguished warriors of his century. In fact, having commenced his 
daring enterprise with but two hundred and fifty men, he liberated Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Ecuador. To have pursued the Spaniards as far as Peru 
and conquered in Junin and Ayacucho are deeds worthy of immortal fame. 
These rich and vast possessions were occupied and defended by more than 
forty thousand soldiers, led by excehent generals and officers, protected by 
their fortifications and upheld by the moral force arising from three hundred 
years of rule. By his genius and perseverance, Bolivar raised an army from 
nothmg and seized these places from them forever. In less than eight years 
the flag of Colombia flew victoriously overall the country between the mouths 
of the Orinoco and the silver summits of Potosi. 

Bolivar’s glory reached its height with the liberty of Peru and his military 
career was ended with Ayacucho; from that time we may look upon him as a 
politician and administrator. In this first character,, some of the acts of 
Bolivar bear the stamp of a great talent. In 1813 he' liberated his country 
Venezuela from the iron yoke of Spain, but the fierce war which the Spaniards 
and their partisans made on him prevented his organising the country. With 
temble retaliation, he declared war without mercy; then followed scenes of 
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Moodsbed and cruelty which strike one with horror. ^ Prom 1816 Bolivar 
conducted the war with humanity and created the republic of Colombia, which 
great political act gave the civilised world a very favourable idea of its 
founder. This repubhc sprang up under the shade of his laurels, and Bolivar, 
triumphmt, created beyond ^uMor the republics of Peru and Bohvia. EBs 
was the idea of convoking an American congress in the isthmus of Panama 
— an ideal Utopia which did not produce the desired results. By these emi- 
nent services Bolivar won the love, respect, veneration, and unbounded con- 
fidence of all the generals and officers of the liberatmg army, who pled^d 
themselves to obedience, and also of the inhabitants of the three republics. 

But from the time he declared his faith in the suggested constitution for 
Bolivia, which his ill-advised counsellors caused to be unlawfully adopted in 
P^; from the time, in 1826, when he supported by his influence the antag- 
^ onists of the constitution of Colombia, ana when his agents encouraged the 
people in their unlawful acts, inspired by the desire of some to bring him to 
the dictatorship, and the scheme of others to form an empire of Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia, or a vast confederation of the three republics, of which he 
should be protector; from the time when he rewarded Paez and all those 
who had contributed to the dismemberment of Colombia and the destruction 
of the constitution of Cucuta — his anger being directed against those who 
upheld the constitutional government — a great mistrust of him took hold 
of the (^lombians. 

Furious enemies rose up on all sides against Bolivar, attacking him in the 
name of hberty, which they said he menaced. In the midst of exalted pas- 
sions and adverse parties, the liberator, supported by the army in his opinion 
of a Colombian preponderance, accepted the dictator^p, which imfortunately 
occasioned the conspiracy of the 25th of September, which exalted the mili- 
tary power beyond what was necessary to repress an excessive and turbulent 
democracy. 

In 1829 Boliyar discountenanced and entirely put an end to the project of 
a monarchy, which some d^ired; he never wished for it, in spite of his love 
of rule and of command without subjection to laws. Calumniated, pmsecuted, 
and repudiated by his Emenues and by a great part of Colombia, he t^w up 
the Bimreme command in dii^ust, and by not leaving his territory, as he had 
offered to do, and as was fitting, he gave new food for calumny to his enemies, 
who persecuted him even beyond the tomb. Bolivar hated the details of 
administration, and was wont to say that the study was a martyrdom to bim. 
He showed great vigour and firmness in enforcing his resolutions, and great 

g ersevertmce in pushing forward his designs, ever undaunted by obstacles, 
owever great. He was of opmion that the theories of European economists 
' could not be adopted in Colombia, and therefore preferred to continue the 
same taxes to which the people were accustomed. He was economical and 
. never spent the public revenue without need and never permitted it to be 
defrauded. He was a lover of justice wherever he found it, and his decrees 
were ^wa 3 rs in accordance with it. He showed great judgment and penetra- 
Kon in choosing his chief lieutenants: Sucre, Santander, Soublette, ^lon, 
and Plor^ were wor^y to be his subordinates. 

Graciously yielding to his friends, he sometimes attempted by his advice 
to pBM resolutions cqptrary to established rule, and to toe plan followed by 
his ministers: nevertheless he showed the latter great consideration, vigorously 
supporting their orders, and placing absolute confidence in them. 

As a mihtary orator, Bolivar was passionate, pointed, oiigmal, eloquent, 
and profound. Presenting himself in 1813 to his fellow citizens of Venezuela 
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for the first time as their liberator, he said: “ I am one of you who, by the 
power of the God of mercy, have miraculously thrown off the yoke of the 
tjrrants who oppressed us, and am come to redeem you from your cruel 
captivity. Prostrate yourself before an omnipotent God, and let your h 3 rmn 
of praise reach the throne of him who has restored to you the august chan* 
acter of men ! ” and turning to the soldiers of Granada who accompanied him. 
^ “ and you, loyal republicans, will march to rescue the cradle of Colombian 
independence, as the crusaders set free Jerusalem, cradle of Christianity.” 

But not only did Bohvar possess the rare eloquence of a soldier; his say- 
ings by the depth of their wisdom are worthy of Plato or Socrates. The fol- 
lowing are some of them : Slavery is the daughter of darkness, and an ignorant 
person is generally the blind instrument of his own ruin. Ambition and 
mtri^e make capital out of the credulity of men wholly ignorant of the 

S rinciples of civil and political economy. Iterance frequently takes pure 
lusion for fact, license for hberty, treachery for patriotism, and vengeance 
for justice. “Man,” says Homer, “with the loss of liberty loses half his 
spirit.” Where a sacred respect for country, laws, and constitutional author- 
ity does not exist, society is a state of confusion, an abyss, and a conflict 
between man and m^, party and party. The most perfect system of gov- 
ernment is that which produces the greatest degree of prosperity, social 
security, and political stability.”^ 

General Holstein,^^ chief of staff under Prerident Bolivar, gives us another 
view. According to him, Bolivar was ungrateful, h 3 q)oeritical, vain, and treach- 
erous, without bemg a great general. In one place, after telling how Bolivar’s 
cousin Hibas procured him his first command in the republican army, he says : 
“These circumstances were the origin of the subsequent grandeur of Bolivar, 
who has ever had the fortune to profit by the bravery, skill, and patriotism of 
others. When Ribas was killed Bohvar fled. Paez was victorious when Bol- 
ivar was not with him, and beaten when the latter directed operations. Sucre 
gained the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, when Bolivar was sick,”<» 

REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 

The disturbances which ultimately led to the separation of the country 
from Spain were initiated by the refusal of the Argentines to acknowlei^e the 
Napoleonic dynasty estabhshed at Madrid. Lioiers, who was viceroy on the 
amval of the news of the crownh^ of Joseph Buonaparte as king of Spain, 
was deposed by the adherents of Perdmand VII; and on July 19th, 1809, Cis- 
neros became viceroy in the name of Ferdinand. In compliance with the 
urgent appeals of the people, he opened the trade of the country to foreign 
nations; and on May 25m, 1810, a council was formed, with his consent, 
under the title of the Provisional Government of the provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata. This has since been regarded as the commencement of the era of the 
political independence of the country. Of this council Mariano Morino, the sec- 
retary, was the most prominent member, and the people of the city of Buenos 
Ayres were for some tune its only effective supporters. An attempt of the 
Spanish party to make Cisneros president of the council failed, and he retired 
to Montevideo On January 31st, 1813, a congress was as^mbled at Buenos 
Ayres, and Posadas was elected dictator of the republic. Montevideo still 
supported the cause of Spain, but was besieged by the revolutionary army of 
Buenos Ayres, and capitulated in 1814. A sanguinary strug^e between the 
party of independence and the adherents of Spain spread over all the coimtry 
of the Rio de la Plata; but on March 25th, 1816, a new congress of deputies 
elected by the people was assembled at Tucuman, where Payridon was dedared 
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presideiit of the republic; and on July 9th, the separation of the country from 
Spain was formally declared, and a state of comparative order was re-estab- 
lished. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of government. The whole 
of the viceroyalty did not, however, acknowledge this government. Bolivia, 
Paraguay,^ and Uruguay, established themselves each as a separate republic, 
after pasting through scenes of disorder, whilst the city of Buenos Ajores was 
itself the scene of sanguinary disturbances. From this time, however, the 
struggle for independence became, as regards the Argentine Republic, more of 
a foreign than a domestic war. The combined forces of Buenos Ayres and 
Obili defeated the Spaniards at Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu m 1818; 
and from Chili the victorious ^neral San Martin led his troops into Peru, 
where, on July 9th, 1821, he made a triumphal entrjr into the city of Lima, 
which had been the greatest stronghold of the Spanish power, having been, 
from the time of its foundation by Pizarro, the seat of government of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was assembled at Buenos Ayres on 
March 1st, 1822, ia the presence of ambassadors from all the hberated states, 
and a general amnesty was decreed, thoi^h the war was not ended until 
December 9th, 1824, when the republican forces gained the final victory of 
Ayacucho, in the Peruvian distncts of the Amazon. The Spanish govern- 
ment (fid not, however, formally acknowledge the independence of the country 
until the year 1842. On January 23rd, 1825, a national constitution for the 
federal states which form the present Ajgentine Republic was decreed; an(l 
on February 2nd of the same year Sir Woodbine Parish, acting under the 
instructions of Mr. Canning, signed a commercial treaty in Buenos Ajrres by 
which the British government acknowledged the mdependence of the country 

BBVOLtmON IN UBUGUAT 

The English invations, which have already been mentioned, were the 
chance cause of transcendental changes. We know that owing to the ideas 
generally held in past centuries with respect to the conquests and colomal 
system a meat (fifference was made between the Spaniards and Americans of 
Rio de la Plata; the former discharged the greater part of the pubho offices, 
especially the most important, and had monopolised the commerce with the 
peninsula; the latter lacked political freedom and their civil liberty was 
restricted, and socially they were looked upon as of inferior race. This 
difference gave rise to feelings of rivalry which for a long time had been slowly 
increating but which, until 1806, when the antagonism had begim to take a 
definite form had omy been noticeable in intimate familiar dealings. The 
viceroy, m fact, had fled at the approach of the invaders; the Spanish troops 
had done nothing to check them, and the reconquest was principaUy due to 
the forces despatched from Montevideo, under command of Don Santiago 
Liniers, and to the determination of Buenos Ayres and the neighbouring towns. 
This caused the viceroy’s authority to be (fisregarded, and he was replaced by 
the hero of the reconquest. Foreseeing that the English would return, Liniers 
summoned the people, without (fistinction, to arms, and organised them in 
such manner that the corps were distinguished by the nationality of the men, 
so that there were troops formed exclusively of Spaniards, and exclusively of 
Argentines. The second mvasion took place, in which the latter proved that 
their strength was worthy to be compared with that of the former. Thus 
there arose an eager rivalry, which established a certain equalitj^ in the influ- 
ence of the two parties. 

The Spaniards then attempted to regaia the exclusive power to which they 
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had been accustomed; towards the close of 1808 the governor and the corpo- 
iiation of Montevideo pronounced against Liniers, and on the 1st of the follow- 
ing January the Spanish troops rose in arms in Buenos Ayres; but this lisiDg 
was quelled by the patriot forces, the creoles gained the ascendency and 
secured their complete triumph with the famous revolution of May 25th, 1810. 
The governing junta appointed on the same day immediately set about obtain- 
ing the adherence of all the authorities and towns of the Vireinato; most of 
them complied, but the Spanish governor and corporation of Montevideo 
lost no time in declaring war upon the revolutionary powers of Buenos Ayres. 
The junta then prepared to spread the fire 'of revolution in the interior of 
Bmda Oriental; it dispatched regular troops, appointed a commander-in- 
chief of the operations, and intrusted the command of the Uruguay militia 
to Don Jos4 Artigas (1811). The population of the rural (fistricts rose in a 
body, and after various feats of arms, diplomatic proceedings, and acts of 
anarchy, Spanish power was forever vanquished in Bio de la Plata by the tak- 
ing of Montevideo by Alvar, in June, 1814. 

The American forces had not yet entered Montevideo, when the Argentine 
chrectorate decreed that Banda Oriental should form a province alone, with 
rights equal to_ those enjojred by the other provinces, ana shoidd be governed 
by a governor intendente, in the same manner and with the same prerogative 
as the other provinces forming part of the state. Shortly afterward the east 
province of Rio de la Plata was divided into departments which afterwards 
served as a basis for the new subdivisions, which have succesavely followed. 
Artigas, who had left the scene of war because of his misunderstandings with 
the generals of the aray and with the government of Buenos Ayres, had 
expressed himself as willing that Banda Oriental should figure in the new state 
of La Plata as a confederate province; on the fall of Spanish power he claimed 
for himself the government of Montevideo, compelled the general govern- 
ment to withdra-w their troops and officials (February, 1815), carried war into 
the west Argentine provinces, and the following years were passed in a deplor- 
able state of military anarchism, and under a despotic military rule still 
remembered with sorrow. 

PORTUGUESE rNTERVBNTION’ IN URUGUAY 

The Portuguese government took advantage of the state of affairs under 
pretext of the necessity of maintaining order in Brazil, which was threatened 
by Artigas; they calculated that if the Argentine government, engaged in the 
war against the Spanish forces on the northern confines of their west temtory, 
had been unable to compel Artigas to return to his own provinces and content 
himself with the command of it, they were still less likely to be able effectually 
to prevent the armies of Portugal and of Brazil from seizing Banda Oriental. 
They also calculated that the government of Buenos A 3 n:es would offer no 
opposition, preferring to lose one province on condition that the terrible leader 
should be annihilated rather than to see themselves deprived of authority in 
the three or four provinces where he constantly dominated, calling their atten- 
tion from the war of independence to check the progresses of interior anarch- 
ism. The Portuguese government, therefore, caused troops to be despatched 
from Lisbon, recruited others in Brazil, intrusted the command to Lecor, and 
gave orders to the latter to occupy the fortress of Montevideo, and all the 
towns and territories situated to the east of Uruguay, ostensibly to re-establish 
order but in reality to complete their conquest. Towards the dose of 1816, 
three armies penetrated into the province at three distinct points. The 
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AijgentuM govBmmMLt, disposed at first to tolerate the invasion as a means of 
vanqtnshing Artigas, afterwards attempted at various times to enter mto an 
ag^ment with the latter to form an aUiance to repel the invaders, but in 
vain; as, though the Uruguay chief accepted and desired the co-operation of 
the national forces, it was on condition that he should dispose of them at his 
will, and that they should not obey the supreme authority of the state; the 
lattCT rejected the condition for reasons easily understood, and for fear that 
tile armies it provided would be turned against itself. 

Ariagas, therefore, had to meet the mvaders with the Uruguay militia and 
witii the militia which he compdled the western towns under his sway to 
supply, that is to say, tho towns of Santa F6, Entre Bios, Comentes, and 
Miaones. He fought valiantly during three years, but as the multitudes who 
obeyed him were uncivilised, undisciplined, and badly armed, and as he 
lacked leaders of military experience, he was unfortunate in every action and 
was compelled to abandon the country forever at the beginning of 1820, and 
,to take refuge in Paraguay^ pursued by Ramirez, a leader of Entre Rios. 

Montevideo threw open its ^tes to General Lecor on January 20th^ 1817, 
and the other towns succasavely followed this example; the laws in existence 
up to that time were declared in force, the religion of the inhabitants was 
respited, the members of the corporation continued to discharge their 
municipal duties, and the generals and officers who submitted were incorpo- 
rated into the army keeping their respective grades. The Portuguese author- 
ities further established a tribunal of justice composed of five members, 
enlarged the hospital of Caridad, commanding the adjacent houses of Don 
Juan Oayetano Molina to be hired for the purpose, re-established the civic 
corps, founded an orphanage adjoining the hospital of Caridad, organised a 
police force to mamtain order and saf^uard public health, planned a lottery 
the object of which was to supply funds for the foundling institution, endeav- 
oured to forward public education on a new plan, devoting to this purpose, 
together with the foundling institution the proceeds of the seal fishery, and 
esteblisbed a body of farmers to forward rural interests, etc. Lecor’s admin- 
istration being from the first distinguished by a careful attention to public 
and individual interests, he had no difficulty in winning the S 3 nnpathy of con- 
servative classes, and in canting a congress of deputies from Banda Oriental 
to be convoked in Montevideo gratif 3 dng to Portugal's ambitious aims. This 
congress on July 18th, 1821, decreed that Banda Oriental should- be incor- 
porated within the united kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, under 
the name of Cisplatine State, as its condition rendered it unfitted for inde- 
pendence, and because union with any other state would be less advanta- 
^us to it. 


tmUQTTAT BECOMES PART OP BRAZIL 

When Brazil declared its independence the question arose whether the 
CSsplatme state should continue to be united to Portugal or to the Argentmes. 
The Portuguese troops openly declared in favour of the first, the Brazilians, 
and a part of the natives of Banda Oriental were for the secohd course, and 
the remainder adhered to the Porti^u^ in the belief that they would leave 
them fr^ to be re-mcoiporated with the Aa^ntines. The two parties declared 
war, hut the Brazihans were triumphant without any great military feat, due 
to the ^ertions of Bri^dier Souza de Macedo, who favoured the Brazilian 
rather than the Argentine cause; those who had adhered conditionally to 
Portugal quitted the country, an oath of adherence to the constitution of the 
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new empire was taken, and the emperor Dom Pedro I proclaimed; tihus the 
territory of Uruguay came to be known as the Cii^larine State in the provinces 
of Brazil in the last months of 1$23 and beginning of 1824. 

The_ Argentine government had taken advant^e of these incidents due to 
the policy of Banda Oriental to demand from Brazil the evacuation of 'the 
territory to which the government of Bio de Janeho replied in the negative. 
Public opinion was loud in protestations against these last proceedings, the 
emigrants from Banda Oriental alleged the necessity of their country being 
reincorporated with the United Provinces of Bio de la Plata. A declaration 
of war between the Argentine Republic and Brazil was expected and demanded, 
but the general government of the first had been dissolved ance 1820, and the 
provinces were separated; and although Buenos Ayres had greatly prospered 
ance the separation, she was not suQElciently strong to declare war alone 
against the empire, the government of Buenos Ayres was thus compelled to 
await a more favourable opportunity. Meahwhile the press and the public 
were in a constant state of agitation, and the convocation of a congress for the 
purpose of re-establishing a common government for the state was suffieiaub 
to cai:^ public feeling in favour of the war to greatly increase. 

This was the moment for a few i.atives of Banda Oriental, resident ia 
Buenos Ayres, to form a plan to invade the Cisplatine province, for the pur- 
pose of separating it from the empire, and restoring it to the United Provinces. 
They came to an unanimous decision, and won others to their cause, until the 
band of the Thirty-three was complete, and entered their native land under 
the command of Juan Antonio Lavalleja on the memorable day>of the 19th of 
April, 1825, taking with them a few horses, carbines, pistols, and swords, and 
a few ounces of gold to pay preliminary espenses. 

UBUGUAY BECOMES INDEPENDENT 

Although the uninhabited and undulating country enabled the eava^ to 
’ make surpnse attacks, and afforded shelter from danger, yet the expedition of 
the Thirty-three is worthy to be conadered one of the most daring and most 
deserving of praise for the coDfi,dence of victo^, which it reveals, in spite of 
the extreme scarcity of resources with Winch it was commenced and for the 
daring courage needed to face the numerous troops of the line defending the 
Brazilian posts, and the no le® terrible power which his fame gave to JRivera 
in the campaign, his complete knowledge of the territory, and his surpastii^ 
ability in guenlla warfare. Results, however, rewarded their heroism; within 
ten days they captured Rivera, who since Artigas’ disappearance had adopted 
the cause of Brazil, and compelled him to surrender with all the forces under 
his command; th^ besieged the fortress of Montevideo, and within two 
ihonths estabUshed in Florida the first revolutionary government. The 
assembly of deputies within four months declared the acts of incorporation 
with Portugal and Brazil null, and Banda Oriental to be united to tiie other 
provinces of Rio de la Plata; at the end of five months Rivera won the hard 
fought battle of Rincon de Haedo; within six the forces of Uruguay gained a 
splendid victory on the field of Saxandi, and immediately obtamed from the 
Argentine congress the lecogrution of the ineorporation of Banda> Oriental 
vrith the united province of Rio de la Plata (1825). . As it may :be presumed^ 
the emperor of Brazil lost no time in declaring war upon the Argentine Repute 
lie, and in 1826 war was b^un. An army composed of infantry; eaval»y,.«nd 
artillery invaded Brazil under command of General Alveax; the 
composed of Uruguayans was commanded by Lavalleja; a fieet was eqUjp|tt$ 
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la Bueisos Ayres, under the orders of Admiral Brown, and glorious hand-to- 
hatad /battles- foUowed one<i6» the other for eighteen months; but their forces 
being weakened thel Qp{)oneats accepted Enamd’s friendly mediation in 1828, 
and 6n the 27th ctf August celebrated a pr&iinary treaty of peace by which 
Brazilians and Argentines settled differences by converting Banda Oriental 
into a sovereign iudependmt state. In virtue of this treaty the constitu^t 
assembly of Banda Oriental published the republican constitution, by which 
the new political power was to be governed, and the public and public author- 
ities took a solemn oath adopting it (July 18th, 1830). Such are the most 
impcaiant details of the histo^ of Uruguay up to the time when it is pre- 
sented to other powers as an independent constitutional state./ 

PAEA.GUAT 

Paraguay proclaimed its independence in 1811, and almost immediately 
came under the power of one who ruled like a dictator until his death in 
1840. This remarkable man was Jos4 Gaspar Rodriguez, usually called 
Doctor Prancia, of Brazilian oi^n, who was secretary to the national junta 
of 1811.« 

When the congress or junta of 1813 changed the constitution and estab- 
lished a duumvirate, Doctor Francia and the Gaucho, General Fulgencio, were 
dected to the office. A stoiy is told in coimection with their installation, 
wMch recalls the self-coronation of William I of England and Napoleon the 
Great. In theatrical imitation of Roman custom, two curule chairs had been 
placed in the assembly, one of them beanng the name of Csesar, and the other 
that of Pompey. Francia seated himself in the Csesar chair, and left his 
colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he might. In 1814 he secured 
his own election as dictator for three years, and at the end of that period he 
obtained the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nominal sovereign; but 
for the next twenty-five years he might have boasted, with even more truth 
than Louis XIV, “L’itat c’est moi” In the accounts which have been 
published of his administration we find a strange mixture of capacity and 
caprice, of far-sighted wisdom and recMe^ infatuation, strenuous endeavours 
a high ideal, and flagrant violations of the simplest principles of justice. 
He put a stop to the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully fostered 
its interfial industries; was disposed to be hospitable to strangers from other 
lands, and kept them prisoners for years; lived a life of republican simplicity, 
and punished with Dionyaan severity the lightest want of respect. As time 
went on he appe^ to have grown more arbitrary and despotic, more deter- 
mined to maintain his mastery over the country and more apprehensive lest 
he should lose it. .^d yet at the time of his death it is said that he was gen- 
erally r^retted, and his bitterest opponents cannot deny that if he did much 
evil he aJK> did much good. Deeply imbued with the principles of the French 
Revolution, he was a stem antagoiuat of the church. He abolished the 
Inc^uMtion, suppressed the college of theology, did away with the tithes, and 
infficted endless indigmties on the priests. “What are they good for?” was 
his saying; “they make us believe more in the devil than in God.” He 
discouraj^ marriage both by precepts and example, and left behind him 
several m^timate cMldren. For the extravagances of his later years the 
plea of insanily has been put forward. The circumstances of ms death 
Were in strange keeinng with his life. He was about to sabre his doctor 
when he was^seized min a fit, and he expired the same day, September 20th. 
ISW.** 




CHAPTER V 

SPANISH AMERICA SINCE THE REVOLUTIONS 

One year after Bolivar’s death the republic of Colombia was split up into 
the thme independent republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador, 
•vwth sinular constitutions, which were in general modelled after the constitu- 
tion of North America. An elective president, with ministers or govem- 
menM councillors, stood at the head oi the executive wwer; the legislative 
was in the hands of a congress consisting of a senate and representatives ; the 
armed power consisted of a standing army, land militia, etc. But whereas 
in the United States of North America the parties opposed one another only 
within^ the bounds of the constitution, the history of the South American 
republics is an unbroken succession of upheavals, now in a revolutionary, 
now in a reactionary s^e, during which every one of the great parties, 
into which the popiuation even here was divided, tried to get the control 
into its own hands and to organise the state after its own prindples, until 
finally racial passions ^d wars between the white and coloured populations 
were added to the political stru^es. Ihe division into separate states under 
a weakly organised central power was not suflSicient, as in North America, 
to assure the feeling of liberty, but rather favoured the inclination to intemal 
discord and division. 


VENEZUELA 

It the_ forties the republic of Venezuela was split up into two factions 
-yoligarchists (coMervatives) and federalists ^radicals) — ^throu^ whose 
rivalries^ and hostilities the state fell into a condition of anarchy, of which 
the family of Manazas tried to take advantage for the purpose or establish- 
ing a sort of autocratic dictatorship. For ten years members of this family, 
through corruption and revolts, managed to keep in power, untU jSnaJly 
G^eral Castro was raised to the presidential chair by the oligarchic or coi^rv- 
ative party, and caused a revMon of the constitution by a “national <^h- 
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But Castro, who tried to steer his way between partis, succeeded 
iu^iatigfyifig none; soon federalists, conservatives, and liberals began to fight 
one^anoti^r, and the preadeuoy changed hands four times in three years. 
Finally KiJcrai, the leader of me federalists, attained the highest dignity 
(1863), and, with a newly summoned constitutional assembly, brought about 
a new constitution, which closely rei^mbled that of the North American 
union and which gave a most complete victory to the federative system. 
Eighteen states, independent of one anotiier in their internal political and 
le^ative life, composed the confederated republic of the United States of 
Venezuela, with a president and confess at Caracas as the highest central 
authority, and with laws and institutions as in the United States of North 
j^erica (J.864). But the state, by this division, of the whole into many 
dngle'parts, was distracted by revolution and divil dissenaons, which, never- 
thefess, were restricted to a smaller circle and hinged mostly upon a chan g e 
of persons in authority and upon private interests.^ 

The period of revolutions and civil war^ continued until 1870, at the end 
of which year Guzman Blanco, the leader of the federalists, was made pro- 
viaonal president, and three years later he was elected constitutional prea- 
dent. For the next fifteen years the actual power was in his hands, although 
according to the terms of the constitution he could hold only alternate presi- 
deacies. This period was one of material advance to the country. 


BOtrNDAKY DISPUTE 

The question of the boundary of British Guiana was one of old standing. 
In the latter part of the thirties Sir Robert Schomburgk had mapped the 
boundary, and in 1841 he was sent again to survey the Ime, Venezum imme- 
diately sending a special minister to England to object. In 1876 the dispute 
was reopened by Venezuela's offer to accept the line proposed by Lord Aber- 
deen, terminating on the coast at the Rio Moroco, near Cape Nassau. This 
^er was refused and the question remained open. In 1879 it was claimed 
mat the British made a naval demonstration at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
to which the United States in the following year objected, intimating that 
the United States government “ could not look with indufference on the forcible 
acquMtion of such territory by England.” 

' In the same year the constitution was modified so as to give more power 
to the central government and to take away much from the separate states. 
Lord Granville offered a new line, coindding inland with the Aberdeen line 
of 1844, but demanding much more of the coast than the Moroco line, though 
making no claim to the mouth of the Orinoco. The Venezuela government 
rdused this line, which was the least favourable thus far offered to it, and 
on November 15th, 1883, Venezuela formally proposed arbitration, and in 
1885 Granville agreed, but on June 24th, before the agreement was signed, 
he went out of omee and was replaced by Salisbury, who rdused his consent 
,to the convention. By this time relations were becoming greatly strained; 
.both Great Britain and Venezuela accused each other of occup 3 dng the terri- 
_'tory in dispute,j contrary to the agreement of, 1850. In December, 1886, 
’ Secretary Bayard offe^ the ^bitration of the United States, and the popfe 
9^ offered to arbitrate. But Great Britain refused both offers. Guzman 
Blanco, before reagning, brou^t the boundary question to a head by insist- 
ing on Briti^ .evacuation of the disputod * territory before February 20th, 
11^7, sd that diplomatic relations Wdre broken off in 1887. MeanwMe 
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Blaaco wmt to Europe with plenipotentiaxy powers, settled m Paris, and 
eoriched himself by selling Venezuelan, concessicais. 

In 1^9 there was a revolt against the rule of Blanco and scenes of riot 
ensued in the capital, statues and portraits of Blanco bring destroyed wherever 
found. In 18^ Andueza Palacio became president by congressional proc- 
laomfion, and in the same year an attempt was made to revise the consti- 
tution. The amendments proposed len^ened the president’s term to 
four years, and extended tiie power of the president and of the congress by 
cutting down the powers of the states. Palacio urged the immechate proc- 
lamation of the new constitution, so that his term mi^t be lenrthened, 
and, meeting with opposition, resorted to violent measures, which fed to a 
rising against him, headed by the ex-preridents, Joaquin CSreqK) and Eojas 
Paul. 

The fightii^ began early in April, and by the middle of Jxme Palario 
was hemmed in at Caracas, and resigned in favour of Guillermo Tell Vil- 
fe^, Domingo Monagas and Julio F. Sarra becoming actual leaders of 
the liberals. On October 6th the decisive battle of San Pedro gave the 
victory to Crespo and the legalists. Caracas wm occupied by the U’espists 
on October 7th, and on the 10th Crespo was chosen provisional president by 
proclamation. His authority was recognised by the United States two weera 
afterwards. On May 2nd, 1893, the constituent a^embly met, drew up a 
new constitution, made Crespo provisional president, and gave the control 
of public property, such as lands or mines, to me central government, although 
they were formerly controlled by the states. In October Crespo was regularly 
elected president, extending from February 20th, 1894, to February 20th, 
1898. 

In 1895 the boundary question was broight to a criris. A party of 
Venezuelan oflScers without authorisation arrested, at Yuran, in Apnl, two 
British police officers, Barnes and Baker, who were released, however, as 
soon as the arrest was reported in Caracas. England claimed an indemnity 
in October, and proposed arbitration afterwards; Venezuela denied the claim 
and refused the offer, since each implied Biitirii possesrion of Yuran. On 
July 20th Umted States Secretary of State Olney vigorously protested against 
Great Britain’s “indefinite but confessedly very large” claim, urged arbitrar 
tion as a means of solution, and applied the Monroe Doctrine to the case. 
In reply. Lord Salisbury denied that the Monroe Doctrine had any relation 
to modem politics and that it had ever been recognised by any government 
save that of the United States. He slated the arguments for the British 
claim, at the same time refusirg to arbitrate, except as to the ownerdiip of 
the territory west of the Schombur^ line. To Salisbmy’s two notes of 
November 26th President Cleveland replied by a message to congress, dated 
December 17th, “practically stating that any attempt on the part of the 
Britirii government to enforce its claims upon Venezuela without resort to 
arbitration would be considered as a casus belU by his government.” The 
congress of the United States authorised the president to appoint a com- 
mission to repdrt the actual line between Britirii Guiana and_ Venezuela. 
Meanwhile in Venezuela itself Bojas Paul raised a revolution against Crespo, 
but met with little success, the people being unanimous in support of the 
government because of its foreign difficulties. 

In 1896 the Venezuelan government created a commisrion to prepare ,the 
case for an arbitrating tribunal. Lord Salisbury refused the terms suggested 
by the United States for the formation of such a tribiuial, and inristed on*4 
settlement of the claim for damages because of the arrest of Barnes, the 
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Bii^h colotd^ police oflfieer. To thia Veneaiuela acceded, slapviiating that her 
territorial claiois ^uld not be surrendered thereby. On May 22nd Salisbury 
su^ested a comnussion composed of two BritMi subjects and two American 
citizen^ who diould consider the historical documents bearing on the bound- 
ary and make recommendations to Great Britain and Venezuela, by whidi 
they ^ould be bound, except in cases where British or Venezuelan settlemente 
had b^ made before January 1st, 1887, This programme of partial arbitra- 
tion did not meet vrith Olney’s approval. Finally, on November 12th, unie- 
^ricted arbitration was agreed upon, with the understanding that in any 
instan^ fifty jrears of occupation momd ^ve title. Thereupon the .^erican 
eommisrion resided mthout making a report, and the tribunal was appointed. 

The_ arbitration treaty was signed in Waaiington on February 2nd, 1897, 
and ratified by the Venezuelan congress on April 5th, and diplomatic relations, 
aftCT ten years’ interval^ were renewed between Venezuela and Great Britain. 
Crespo refused Ms official sanction to any candidate for the presidency, but 
. practically gave the backing of the administration to the liberal eanffidate, 
Ignacio Andrade, who represented Venezuela in Washington, and who was 
ahnost u n anim o usly elected. With Andrade’s accession to the presidency, 
film revolts which had begun in a desultory way the year before broke out 
with more violence. Crespo was mortally wounded in a battle \rith General 
Hernandez in Zamora, but Hernandez was taken prisoner and the revolution 
momentarily crushed on June 12th, 1898. In this year a regifiar steamship 
service between Italy and Venezuela was established, and Italian immigration 
began.' 

The boundary dispute with England was finally settled in 1899. The 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary tribunal on October 3rd delivered a unanimous 
award, granting to Great Britain almost exactly the territory included by the 
old SchomburgK; line, much less than had been claimed by Great Britain for 
many years. 


PEESIDENCY OF CASTBO 

In the foUowing February Ranion Guerra headed a revolution against 
Andr^e, which did not ^x)w to serious proportions, Wt opened the way 
for a rising led by General Upriano Castro. He captured Valencia, September 
15th, 1900, shut Andrade up in Caracas, and, after negotiating for the peaceful 
surrender of the executive, entered the city on October 21st. Two days 
afterwards he became provisional president. There were a few abortive 
revolutions, but in July Castro proclaimed a general amnesty. In Avgust 
the Venezuelan federation was divided into fifteen states and one feiferal 
district. 

^ On October 29th, 1901, Castro was declared constitutional preadent for 
SIX years by a congress which drew up a new constitution. The Colombian 
govemmeiit backed the opposition to Castro in Venezuela, and he in turn 
apparently aided the Colombian liberals in their plans to revolt, the border 
tetroen the states being zealously watched by either army. In August 
^ Venezuelan army openly clashed with the British occupants of Patos. 
In OctobCT a mob in Puerto Cabello maltreated the crew of a German man- 
of-war. Castro^s attitude was unyielding in 'all these ^ matters as in the 
quarrel with Colombia, which he refused to arbitrate unless Colombia first 
paid damages for the invasion of Venezuelan territory. At the time of Castro's 
election, which was no doubt largely due to the administration's control of 
the machinery of elections, rebellion on the part of his nationalist opponents 
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broke out all owr the country, but the singular anny stood by C^ustro and 
was generally victorious.' During this year Germany, to facilitete forcible 
collection of her claims in Venezuela and to prevent American interference, 
officially recognised the Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1902 the revolution under Monagas still dragged on, but won wnall 
advantage until August, when the rebels captured Barcelona and Puerto 
Cabello. In the middle of October the ti(fe_ again turned. Castro won the 
battle of La Victoria and put down the rising after an engagement lasting 
a week. General Matos escaped to Cura^oa. Meanwhile foreign claims for 
damages dumg the civil wars of the last five years had become insistent. 
France’s claims were settled by a mixed commisaon. Germany’s claims 
were for railroad loans and unpaid interest thereon, as weU as for property 
damped by revolution. _ The Briti^ claims were largely for damages to 
coasting vessels from Trinidad captured as smugglers by the Venezuelan 

g jyeinment. The Venezuelan authorities made a counter claim against Great 
ritain for^ permitting the Ban Bigh or Liberator, a Britidi vessel bought 
by Colombia, to go to sea at a time when Colombia and Venezuela were 
practically at war. Germany and Great Britain united to force, their 
claims by a “ peaceful blockade” beginniim on December 10th. Italy joined 
the blockade on the 11th. On the 13th Castro offered through the United 
States government at Wadiington to arbitrate the claims. Secretary Hay 
objected to the “peaceful blockade,” and the British miiustry replied by 
admitting a state of war. Germany, Great Britam, and Italy agreed to the 
proffered plan of arbitration, but there was some difficulty in deciding who 
should arbitrate. On December 31st, however. President Castro accepted 
as arbitrator the Hague tribimal. But the powers, having no guarantee 
that Venezuela would stand by the decidon of the Hague tribunal, refused 
to raise_ the blockade, which was rendered ineffective by the opening of the 
Colombian frontier on January 16th. Immediately afterwards Germany 
dielled Fort San Carlos at the entrance of Lake Maracaibo. Germany’s 
action was also extreme as regards her demands for a cash payment before 
the raising of the blockade. February 11th Germany got $340,000 and 
Great Britain and Italy $27,500 each, and three days later the blockade 
was lifted. By the final agreement the amount of all claims was left to mixed 
commissions; the arbitrator selected by the czar was only to decide whether 
the blockading claimants were to get preferential treatment, and, if so, what 
such treatment should be. 

Inl903 and again in 1907 revolts brokeout,butweresoonsuppressed. Owing 
to ill health, Pjresident Castro in April, 1906, resigned his authority tempo- 
rarily into therhands of the vice-president, but resumed it in the following 
October.® 


NEW GRANADA OR COLOMBIA 

Still more stormy than in Venezuela was the period following the revo- 
lution in New Granada, which smce September 20to, 1861, h^ been called 
the “ United States of Colombia.” Here liberal, clerical, and military revolu- 
tions followed one another in quick succesrion and kept the land in an almost 
uninterrupted turmoil. The Bolivianos, i.e., the followers of Bolivar, who had 
defended his dictatorial power in the last years, disputed the presidmcy 
with the patriots or liberals. When, after a lor^ stru^le, the latter gaioed 
the victory (1839), the former raised a revolt under General Obando, m coHy 
sequmce of which the republic for two years was given up to all the tempe^ 
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ifel’a 'paarioDftte divil -wtOy mi. Cart^na and other provinces broke loose. 
Kdt imtU the. forties, during the! presid^aeies'Qf ‘generals Hemin and Mosquera, 
vdio weire animated by a spirit of moderation, did more peaceful lames en^e. 
The constitution was reformed, the rumed fbancial system brou^t into 
hrder, and institutions establish^ for instruction, commerce, and the general 
prosperity and safety. 

^ter a few years, however (1853), the democrats under Jos4 Hdario Lopez 
and Jos6 Mana Obando gained the uppw hand and enforced a decen- 
traliahg constitution, according to which it was to be permitted to every 
province, wiih the assent of congress, to declare itself an independent state 
and to enter a confederation with the mother state. New Granada. 
happened in the case of Panama and Antioquia. At &e end^ of the fifties 
nfew revolts broke out, and Mosquera, a man of an old Spanidi family, abandoned 
his hitherto moderate attitude, and, out of envy and jealousy of the powerful 

5 resident Mariano Ospina, a lawyer with constitutional opinions, gathered 
emocrats and radicals under his flag and led them to battle, a^inst the 
central government in Bogota. The end of the civil war, which lasted several 
years, and during which Bogota was captured and burned and several of the 
inost influmtaal officials and citizens were executed, was a new constitution, 
in a federal sense, in consequence of whidht the republic of New Granada by a 
compact of union was reconstituted into the United States of Colombia. 

During this confused period Mosquera had for eighteen months wielded 
a dictatorial power, which he resigned to the constitutional assembly at Bogota 
after having used it for terroristic measures against the conservatives and 
derioals. A few years later (1866) he was elected president of the confederated 
republic by the adherents of his party^ and this election did not tend to calm 
the political excitenent. The Spani^-American people seem to lack the 
devotion to law and constitution and the power of subjecting the individual 
will to that of the whole, which are necessary in an organised state. The 
struggle between the adherents of a loose confederation and the supporters 
of a unified republic contmued or broke out anew after short pauses, and in 
the sin^e stetes themselves the party stru^les often led to complete anarchy. 
Emeciahy in Panama the desire was manifested to become separated from 
Ck)iombia and to form an independent republic.^ 


srExrGGUES between centralists and deoentrausts 

Mosquera’s doctrine upheld the ri^t of the central government to inter- 
fere in suppressing revolutions in the separate states; he quarrelled vrith his 
congress in consequence, and in 1867 assumed dictatorial powers. He was 
overthrown, however, and succeeded as president in 1868 by Gutierrez, 
during whose tenure of office insurrections in different parts of the country 
continued. 

In 1870 General Salgar became president, and during Ws administration 
public education was taken out of the hands of the clergy and placed imder 
9 tate control. Revolutions occurred in the states of Etoyaca and Panama. 
In 1872 Manuel Murillo-Toro was elected president for a second term and 
devoted himself with some success to the reorganisation of the finance 
Mdrillo was succ^ded after two years by Santiago Perez, under whom took 
place the beginhings of the civil war which was to sweep over thq whole 
ttountry. In 1876 Aquileo Perra became president, and armed opposition 
trin^e out immediately. The clericals controlled the states of Antioquia 
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and Tolima, and fitting took plaOe ift Qaiica» The government, however} 
rocceeded in raiang recruits ^ou^ to quell the revolts, and in 1878 the 
Uberal president' Trujillo was installed. The finances of the country wctb 
in so bad a way 'that it was necessary to suspend the payment of mterest 
on the foreign debt. 

In 1880 Rafael Nufiez, nominally a liberal, became president, and set 
himself to better 'the financial conditions of the country. An attempt 'was 
made to settle the boundary dilute between Costa Rica and Colombia by 
European arbitration. In 1882 Francisco Laldua became presdent, but died 
before the end of the year. In the next year the question of the boundary 
between Colombia and Venezuela was submitted to the arbitration of Spain, 
the decision being finally ^ven in 1891. 

In 1884 Nunez again became president, but as he was abroad at the time 
he entered office by proxy. Nufiez hsd been supposed to favour the policy 
of the liberal party, but when it was discovered that he held centraUst views 
he was opposed by the liberals, ^d in 1885 civil war broke out. A deciave 
battle was fought at Calamar in July, and the insurgents suirendefed in 
August. 

During the disturbance the United States landed troops at Panama and 
Colon to protect traffic across the isthmus. A new constitution was adopted 
in August, 1886, according to which the states of the confederation became 
departments governed by persons appointed by the president. The sover- 
eignty of the individual departments was denied, and the term of the presi- 
dential office was extended to six years. To diow this change in the system 
of government the name United States of Colombia was changed to Republic 
of Colombia. Nufiez became president xmder the constitution in 1886, and 
in 1892 he was re-elected, but on account of his ill health Holguin, and after- 
wards Caro, perfonned the actual duties of administration. Nufiez died 
on September 18th, 1894, and the vice-president, Caro, became preddent. 

In 1895 there was a successful rising m Boyaca, headed by the liberals, and 
the revolt soon became general, but was put down without much difficulty. 

In 1898 San Olemenre, a strong conrervative, was elected president, with 
Jos4 Manuel Marroquin as vice-preadent. The next year the liberals insti- 
tuted another revolt, which involved ffie whole country, and especially Pana m a, 
where American marines were again landed to protect the railroad. In 
1900 Marroquin became preddent and imprisoned San Clemente, who died 
in prison. The year following the revolution received aid from Venezuela. 
Venezuelan troops attacked the forces of the conservative Colombian govern- 
ment ; Colombian troops invaded Venezuela, and Preddent Castro recognized 
the Colombian msuigents as belligerents. In November, 1901, the Uinted 
States again landed marines to protect the railway in Panama, and on Novem- 
ber 18th the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, abrogating the dayton-Bulwer Treaty 
and ^ving the United States right of control m time of war of an is thmi an 
canal, was dgned, being ratified by the United States senate on December 
16th. In 1902 the revolutionary strugde centred in Panama. Uribe was 
rmsuccessful in his attack on Bogota, t)ut the insurgents captured Agua- 
dulce and turned their attention to Panama and Colonj whereupon the Umted 
States imval officers forbade any fighting along the Ime of the railway, and 
use of the line was withdra'wn from government troops. Peace was restored 
in the last month of the year, and a general amnesty was proclaimed on Decern- , 
her 10th. The next year, however, another revolution in Panama succeeded 
in establidung the independence of that coimtry, which was immediately 
recognised by the United States and by the other powers. Colorntfia 
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4 ii!»l .against .jite lading of^ Upciited • States troopstin Pan- 
jpep^|nb^^,1903^.G«ieralB,9yes.wM.^ted president, and in 1905 
pjmdential t^im from lour to ^ years. 


PANAMA AND TBDE PANAMA CANAL 

., ■ In i^68 negotiations were opened with Wadiington for the purpose of 
buijding a canal across the isthmus of Panama, and in January, 1869j a treaty 
Between Colombia and the United States of North America was s^ed for 

construction of the Darien or Panama ship canal, at the expense of the 
latter power; but the Colombian senate did not ratify the treaty, its object 
being, says a contemporary document, to “get as much money from the United 
States as could be ” 

In 1870 the Colombian congress amended the Darien Canal Bill and 
adopted it; but these amendments, together with the ill success of the sur- 
veymg exp^tion sent out by the United States, made the scheme seem no 
longer practical. 

. On March 23rd, 1878, the Colombian government approved a contract 
with Bonaparte Wyse, of the Civil International Interoceanie Canal Society, 
which had been founded in France, to whom it granted the “exclusive privi- 
lege for the excavating of a canal between the two oceans,” the privilege 
to last for ninety-nine years, and the canal to be finidied within twelve years 
after the organisation of the company. The terminal ports and the waters 
of the canal were declared neutral. The next year Ferdinand de Lesseps 
took the matter up, and an international congress was convened at Paris 
for the purpose of considering the plan of % canal. After the adjournment 
of tins congress the Panama Canal Company was organised with De Lesseps 
as prerident, and purchased the Wyse concession for the price of 10,000,000 
fjwcs. Work upon the canal was begun in 1884 and was continued imtil 
1J899, b«ng mans^ed with a degr^ of corruption which has become notorious. 

1^9 the company became bankrupt, was declared in liquidation, and was 
put into tire hands of a liqmdator. 

As tile time limit set for the completion of the canal by tiie Wyse concession 
had nearly e^ired, the concession to the French Isthmian Canal Company 
was renewed in December, 1890, by Nunez. The time limit for its completion 
was extended ten years, on the condition that work be resumed before March 
1st, 1893, by a new company, paying 10,000,000 francs in gold and 5,000,000 
in shares. In 1893 a new concession was made to the liquidator of the canal 
company, extending for one year the date of the formation of the new com- 
pany.' Work on the canal began again in the Culebra section on October 
Ist, and on the 21st a new company was mcorporated in Paris. The canal 
company devoted its ener^es to improving the harbour at Colon, as well as 
to working on the Culebra cut. 

In the mean time the United States had begun to take an interest in 
the canal, a route through Nicaragua being considered as well as the Panama 
route. Li 1884 a treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua for the building 
of a canal at the exj^nse of the umted States, but was not ratified by the 
smate, 1886 ^e ‘Nicaragua Canal Association was formed in New York 

city by private citizens for the purpose of obtaining the necessary concestions 
and for building the canal. Concessions were obtained from Nicaragua 
and from Costa Bica, and in 1889 the company was organised after an act 
of congress authoriang the incorporation of the association. "Work upon 
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the caoal was begun in the same year and was continued until 1893, when the 
company went into bankruptcy. In 1899 congress appointed a commisKon 
to exanune all possible routes for a canal, and this commission reported that 
the canal across Panama could be constructed with less expense than the 
Nicaragua canal if the French company could be bou^t out for a reasonable 
sum. It was foimd that the French company was willing to sell its assets 
at $40,000,000, the value placed upon than by the commisdon, and in 1902 
the United States senate passed the Spooner Act, providing for the construc- 
tion of the Panama canal, or if tto should be imposdble (since the I^nch 
company might prove to have no title, or the Colombian government mi^t 
refuse its approval) that the Nicaragua canal be built. On October 25th 
the attorney-general of the United States gave his opinion that the new 
Panama Canal Company had title, and could legally transfer its title to the 
strip and to the cand as partially constructed. But negotiations with Sefior 
Concha, the Colombia minister to the United States, were required, for the 
Salgar-Wyse concession of 1878 expressly forbade thp amcessimmues to 
transfer their rights to any foreign nation or government. These negotia- 
tions were unsuccessful, and on November 25th Concha practically informed 
Secretary Hay that Colombia refused the offer of $10,000,000 down and 
$100,000 (or $125,000) a year. The Colombian opposition seemed plainly 
a mere matter of price, and Senor Concha was recalled by his government, 
which apparently took the attitude that his delay had been for his personal 
ends. 

The Hay-Herran Treaty, signed on January 22nd, 1903, with Herran, 
the Colombian chargS d'affaires in Washington, in accordance with which 
the Panama concession was sold by the Colombian Republic for $10,000,000 
down and $250,000 annually, was definitely rejected by the (Colombian senate 
on August 12th, and on September 12th the time for ratification expired. 
At this point matters were taken out of the hands of Colombia, and on November 
3rd there was an insurrection on the isthmus which immediately and peace- 
ably gained control of the department and proclaimed the independence of 
Panama. The United States recognised the provisional government as the 
de facto government and landed marines to protect the trans-isthmian com- 
merce, thus making it impossible for the Colombian troops to strike a blow 
at the insurgents in Panama. Marroquin strongly protested against the action 
of the United States, which he interpreted as connivance in the plot against 
the Colombian centrm government and as a direct infringement of the treaty 
of 1846, and he urged the Latin-American republics to make common cause 
with him in a war on the United States of North America. In the last week 
of November Marroquin sent General Rafael Reyes to Washington to appeal 
for Colombia’s ownership of Panama, or for the release of such ownership on 
receipt of a compensation from the United States. He was well received, but 
was ^ven clearly to understand that the United States was determined to 
abide by what had been done; and, the independence of Panama having been 
recognized by the principal powers, it would be impossible to open n^ti- 
ations with Colombia concerning the suppression of that republic, 

In the mean time negotiations had been concluded between Panama and 
the United States for the building of the canal, and on November 18th the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty was simed at Washington, according to which the 
United States was to ^ve to Panama $10,(KX),0(X), and to the French Canal 
Company $40,(XX),000. This treaty was ratified by the senate in February, 
1904, and the president almost immediately appointed a commisrion to 
push the work, which has been proceeding since. 
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PERU 

Of ail the' republics of southern and central America, Peru was the only 
bne which had not been able to obtain the reccsnition of its independence 
from Spain. After the Spaniards had given up their last position—Callao — 
after th^ defeat at Ayacucho, and had evacuated the countr^jr, the historjr 
of' Peru for twenty years offered a dismal picture of revolutions and civil 
wars which hindered the development of the country, undeimined prosperity, 
aaid brought no benefits in recompense. Selfish and ambitious party leaders 
foi*«ht for the supremacy, being led by personal and selfish motives^ with 
no higher aims. Not till the forties was a better period ushered in by 
tijfi presidency of Eamon Castilla, who exerted himself to establish an organised 
‘ government (1845). At the expiration of his term of office the high^t state 
authority went over to the legally elected successor for the first time in the 
history of the republic. This successor was Don Jos6 Rufeo_ Echenique, 
who, more oS a general than a statesman, brought the republic into waruke 
entanglements with Ecuador, and fought successfully with the confederated 
states for the possession of the Lobos Islands, which were rich in gu^o ^ But 
before his term of office was completed, in consequence of the diminishing 
of the rate of interest on the national debt, a revolt broke out, which, coincid- 
ing with a war with Bolivia, soon endangered the position of the govenrment. 
Castilla, the leader of the insurgents^ conquered Lima, gained the presidency, 
and caused a revision of the constitution which finaffy led to a new state 
law.** 

In 1860 HGguel San Roman became president, but upon his death was 
suc^eeeded by reset, the vice-president. In 1864 the Spanish fleet sdzed 
the Chincha Islands as surety for Spanish claims against Peru for the murder 
of some Basque workmen. In this year Great Britain’s claim on Peru for 
tiie imprisonment of Captain T. Melville White was referred to the senate* 
of Hanibuig, but was disallowed. Pezet, after much delay, made an arrange- 
mrait with the Spanish fleet on January 27th, 1866, by which a part of the 
claim was recogaised. This arrangement was regarded as dishonourable; 
an opposition was begun, with Colonel Mariano Ignacio Prado at its head, 
and Pezet, rather than plunge the cotmt^ in civil war^ left for England. Prado 
declared war on Spain, allied himself with Chili, and m May, 1866, the Spanish 
fleet was forced to retire. Prado’s position, however, as cldef magistrate 
was uncoi)stitutional, and he was obliged to give way to Canseco, second vice- 
preadent and legal successor of Pezet. In 1868, Balta, who had headed an 
insumction in the north the year before, was made president. With Balta’s 
administration b^gan a period of peace and of reckless loans for public works, 
especially for raihoads and forts. In 1871 there were two unsuccessful 
revolts against Balta’s rule, and on July 26th, 1372, Balta was assassinated 
by tire agents of Gutierrez, whom the president blocked in a projected coup 
^itat and who was immediately killed by the people. The constitutional 
govemmfflit continued, and Manuel Pardo was regularly elected preadent on 
Angust 2nd. Pardo at once attempted to meet the tremendous obli^tions 
created by Balta’s internal policy. In this year the czar of Russia was re- 
boested to pass on Peru’s claims against Japan for the seizure of the Maria 
Im. In February, 1873, Bolivia and Peru united to prevent Chili from 
. sating the valuable nitrate depotite, and in 1874 a treaty with China was 
t signed r^ulating coolie iinrn%ratian. 
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In 1875 the fall in the price of guano, due to artificial manures^ cut into 
the government resources; but the state bought up the nitrate deposits and 
thus formed a monopoly. In this year the jMona Imz case was demded in 
favour of Japan. In 1876 General Prado was elected president. In 1879 
Chill seized all Bolivian ports and made war on Peru when Peru offered to 
mediate. The quarrel^ was fixed on Peru. During the last of May and the 
first of June the Peruvian navy made some opposition, thou^ against great 
odds, and on October 8th the Hvascar, the only seaworthy ship in the Peruvian 
navy, was disabled by the two superior Chilian ironclads. The Chilian army 
landed at Pisagua on November 2nd, and won the battle of San Frandseo on 
the 18th. One month later, President Prado left the country, of which Pierola, 
as the result of a revolution, assumed control as supreme coief on December 
23rd, The blockade was kept up and the province con taining the coveted 
nitrate soon seized.^ 


POLITICAL HISTOET SINCE 1880 

The victory of the Chilians over the combined forces of Peru and Bolivia 
at Tacna on Jime 7th, 1880, marked the close of the second stage of the war 
which had broken out in April of 1879. In November, 1880, the Chilians 
beg^ to make preparations for the landing of an army to attack the Peruvian 
capital. The Peruvians meanwhile had not been i^e. After the crushing 
defeat at Arica every effort was made to put lima in an effectual state m 
defence. Under the direction of Sefior Nicolas de Pierola, who ^d assumed 
dictatorial powers after the departure of General Prado to Europe, all the 
rMnainmg strength of Peru was organised for reastance. The mihtary com- 
mand was confided to General Andres Caceres. The Peruvian army at 
this juncture numbered twenty-six thousand men of the line and ei^teen 
thousand in the reserves. The defensive measures inspired great confidence, 
both Sefior Pierola and General Caceres conadering the position of Lima 
practically impregnable. At daybreak on January 13th, 1881, the Ghilian 
attack be^n, and the action soon became general throu^out the whcde 
length of the Peruvian first line of defence. The Chihan troops carried the 
trenches at the point of the bayonet after repeated charges, and at midday 
the defsndeis were forced to fall back upon the second Me of fortificaticois. 
In this enga^ment, known as the battle of Chorrillos, the Chilian loss was 
right htmdred killed and twenty-five hundred wounded; the Peruvian, five 
thousand killed, four thousand wounded, and two thousand prisoners. On 
the following day an attempt was made by the diplomatic representatives 
of forrign governments in Lima to negotiate "peace, but it proved abortive; 
On January 15th, at two in the afternoon, the final strafe of the war, known 
as the battie of Miraflores, commenced, and continued for some four hours. The 
Chilians were again victorious, and carried the second line of defence, this 
success plaring Lima completely at thrir mercy. At the'battle of Miraflor^ 
the Chilian losses were five hundred killed and rixteen hundred and twenty- 
five wounded ; the Peruvian, three thousand, incluMig killed! and wounded. 
On January 17th a division of four thousand Chilian troops under command, 
of General Saavedra entered Lima under instiuctions from the Chilian comv 
mander-in-riiief to occupy the city and restore order within the municipal limits: 

Desultory fighting was now mrintaineri l^'tiie remnants of the PeruvisA 
army in the interior^ under direction of Cfeierai Caceres, againet CHil^ 
authority. The Chilian occupation of Lina and the Peruvian seabosM 
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.'<S(]totiikued unintemiptedly tintil 1883. In that year Admiral Lynch, who 
H9id replaced C^eral Baquedano in command of the ChiKan forces after 
the lalong of Lima, sent an expedition against the Peruvians under (^eral 
O^res, and defeated the_ latter in the month of August. The Chilian author- 
Mes now began preparations for tiie evacuation of lima, and to enable this 
measure to be eff^ted a Peruvian administration was organised with the 
support of the Chilians. General Igleaas was nominated to the office of 
president of the republic, and in October, 1883, a treaty of peace, known as 
the Treaty of Ancon, between Peru and CMli was signed. The army of oc- 
cupation was withdrawn from Lima on October 22ncL 1883, but a strong 
(Mian force was maintained at Chorrillos until July, 1884, when the terms 
of tie treaty were finally approved. The principal conditions imposed by 
CShili were ^e absolute cession by Peru of the province of Tarapacd and 
the occupation for a period of ten years of the territories of Tacna and Aiica, 
the ownership of these districts to be decided by a popular vote of the inhab- 
itants of Tacna and Arica at the expiration of the period named. A further 
condition was enacted that an indemnity of 10,000,000 soles was to be paid 
by the countryfinally remaining in possession— a sum equal to about £1,000,000 
to-day. The Peruvians in the interior refused to recognise the validity of 
the nomination of Preadent Iglesias, and at once began active operations 
to overthrow 1^ authority on the final departure of the Chilian troops. A 
series of skirmishes now took place between the men in the country under 
Caeeres and the supporters of the administration in lima. Affairs continued 
in this imsettled state until the middle of 1885, Caeeres meanwhile steadily 
pining many adherents to ^ side of the quarrel. In the latter part of 1885 
President Iglesias found his position, after some severe fighting in Lima, 
impos^ble, and he abdicated his office, leaving the field dear For Caeeres 
and Ms friends to assume the administration of public affairs. In the following 
year (1886), General Caeeres was elected president of the republic for the 
iKual term of four years. The task amumed by the new president was no 
sinecure. The disasters suffered in the war with Chili had thrown the coun- 
try into absolute confusion from a political and administrative pomt of view. 
Gradually^ however, order in the official departments was restored, and peace- 
ful conditions were reconstituted throi^out the republic. 

The four years of office for which (General Caeeres was elected, passed 
in uneventful fashioii, and in 1890 SeSor Morales Bermudez was nominated 
to the pudency, with Sefior Solar and Senor Borgofib as first and second 
vic^preddents. ^ Matters continued without alteration from the normal course 
until 1894, and in that year Pr^ident Bemudez died suddenly a few months 
before the expiration of the pmiod for which he had been chosen as president. 
General Caeeres, who was the power behind the scenes, brought influence to 
bear to secure the nomination of Vice-President Borgono to act as chief of 
the executive for the imexpired portion of the term of the late president 
Bermudez. Armed resistance to the authority of President ^rgono was 
‘ immediately organised in the south of Peru. In the month of August, 1894, 
(general Caeeres was again elect^ to fill the office of president, but the revolu- 
tionary movement set afoot^ against President Borgo&o was continued against 
Ms successor, and rapidly gained groimd. President Caeeres adopted energetic 
measures to suppress the outbreak; his efforts, however, proved unavailing, 
the (dose of 1894 finding the country districts in the power of the rebe^ 
and the authority of the legal government confined to Lima and other prin- 
(dpal (dties held by strong garrisons. A concentration of the revolutionary 
forces was now mstde upon the (dty of lama, and early in March, 1895, the 
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insurgents encamped near t&e oufeldrti'ot tbe town. On March 17th, 18th, 
and 19th severe fighting took place, ending in the defeat of the trooM under 
General Caceres. A suspension of hostilities was then brought ^out by 
the efforts of the British consul, Mr. St. John. The loss on both sides to the 
struggle during these two days was twenty-eight hundred between l^ed and 
wounded. President Caceres, finding his cause was lost, left the country. 
? provisional government under Senor Candamo assuming the direction of 
public affairs. On September 8th, 1895, Senor Pierola was declared to be 
duly dected as president of the republic for the following four years. The 
Peruvians were now heartily tired of revolutionary disturbances, and the 
administration of President Pierola premised to be peaceful and advantageous 
to the country. In 1896 a reform of the electoral law was sanctioned, l^volu- 
tionary troubles again disturbed the country in 1899, when the jxreadency 
of Sefior Pierola was drawing to a close. In consequence of oissenaons 
amongst the members of the Section committee constituted by the Act of 
1896, the president ordered the suppression of this body. In September, 1899, 
President Pierola vacated the presidency in favour of Senor Romafia, wh6 
had been elected to the office as a popular candidate and without the emrense 
of any undue official influence.^ Romana was succeeded in 1903 by Manuel 
Candamo, and after the latter’s death in 1904 Dr. Serapio Caldero held the 
office temfiorarily until in a special election Dr. Pardo was ehosen.« 

The principal political problem before the government of Peru at the 
opening of the twentieth century was the question with Chili of the owner- 
smp of the territories of Tacna and Arica. The period of ten years originally 
agreed upon for the Chilian occupation of these provinces expired in 1^4. 
At that date the peace of Peru was so seriously disturbed by internal troubles 
that the government was quite unable to take active steps to bring about 
any solution of the matter. Since 1894 negotiations between the two govern' 
ments have been attempted from time to time, but without any satisfactory 
results. The question hinges to a great extent on the qualification necesspy 
for the inhabitants to vote, in the event of a plebiscite being called to deride 
whether Chilian ownership be finally establmed or the provinces revert to 
Peruvian sovereignty. It is not so much the value of Tacna and Arica that 
makes the present difficulties in the way of a settiement, as it is that the national 
pride of the Peruvians ill brooks the idea of permanently losing all claim to 
this section of country. The money, about £1,000,000, could probably be 
obtained to indemnify Chili, if occasion for it arose. 

The question of the delimitation of the frontier between Peru and the 
nrighbouiing republics of Ecuador, Colombia, and Bra 2 dl has also cropped 
up at intervals. A treaty was signed with Brazil as far back as 1876 by 
which certain physical features were accepted by both countries as the basis 
for the boundary, but nothing has been accomplished towards definitely survey- 
ing the proposed line of limits. In a treaty signed by the three interested 
states in 1895 a compromise was effected by which Colombia withdrew a 
part of the claim advanced, and it was agreed that any further differences 
arising out of this frontier question should be submitted to the arbitration 
of the Spanish crown.® 

CHILI 

Chili, the long coast land stretching between the Andes and the Pacific, 
had the advantage of a more stable pohtical organisation than the other 
South American republics. However, even Chili was not firee from civil 
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^^ttteribafiees. < iVom the time (1817) when, Graiml San Martin with emigrant 
and auxaiary troops from La Plata, starting from Mendoza, crossed 
'1^ IBss of Uspallata over the Andes, and, a year afterwards, conquered the 
-Spaniards, surprised bjr this bold march, in a desperate fight at Chacabuco 
jcw. the Mayo river, until the year 1826, when General Freire conquered the 
jbdand of Chiloe, the last standpoint of the Spa ni s h government. Chili also 
was tom by pa^ 6trug^«s> 

' On- May md, 1826, after a series of political broils and constitutional 
dhang^, Frdre reagned from the presidency, Pinto succeeded him on the 
8th. At the md of the year there were complications with Great Britain. 

. The* congress of 1828 drew up a liberal constitution. Revolts, ^edally 
of (the conservative party, followed. Pinto resigned in Jiily of the following 
year, was re-elected, and. again resigned on November 2nd. A revolution 
felled by General Prieto opposed the government of Vicuna and occupied 
f l^tdago in December. By this time the conservatives controlled Santiago, 
and by 1830 all Chili. Prieto became preadent in 1831. In 1832 General 
Bulnes suppressed the Pinchmras, and the same year the ^ver deposits of 
Copiapo and Chafiardllo were discovered. The year following Portales, a 
conservative, became governor of Valparaiso. The next three years were 
occupied with a war which Chili waged successfully against the Peruvian- 
Bolivian confederacy. On June 6th, 1837, Portales was shot. In 1841 a 
steamship line between Valparaiso and Callao began running and a foreign 
commerce was built up. Prieto’s second five-year term ended, and he was suc- 
ceeded September 18th, 1841, by Bulnes, who proclaimed a political amnesty, 
but showed himself in general a conservative (Pdvam). In 1842 Valparaiso 
was made a province. The colony of Punta Arenas was established on the 
straits of Magellan in 1843, a^ the University of duli founded in SantiagC. 
Atacama also became a province in this year. The year following (1844) 
Spain reoc^nized by a treaty the independence of the republic. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 made a great Pacific market 
for Chilian wheat. Cl 1851 Manuel Montt succeeded Bulnes as president. 
In 1858 the liberals and anti-administratian conservatives united. Martial 
law was proclaimed in the middle of December. Ih September’, 1859, the 
principal liberal leaders were banished. 

hr 1861 Perez succeeded Montt as president, at a time of financial depres- 
son due to the failure of Chilian breadstuffs to compete with those of C^- 
fomia and Australia. Perez’s policy was to unite the conservatives and the 
moderate liberals, with the result that the Montt-Varistas and the radicals 
also united. The year following the Araucanian Indians set up an empire, 
led by a French man , who was speedily captured by the Chilian authorities. 
In 1865 the liberals succeeded in pp®mg a law permitting the exercise of 
rdimons other than the Roman Catholic. Spain demanded satisfaction front 
CJuh and blockaded the Chilian ports. Peru and Chili formed in 1866 an 
alliance against Spain. After numerous engagements and destruction of 
- BTL^rty, the Spanish fieet withdrew, leaving the demands of Spain unsatis- 
itea Soon after this Perez was re-elected, defeating the Pducon candidate, 
Bub^. The policy of colonising the Araucanian frontier was carried on. 
Bolivia granted^ Cmli the territory in dispute between them as far as the 
24th parallel, with half the customs between the 23rd and 24th parallels. 

>'’The discov^ of the Caracoles silver mines in 1870 opened up the ques- 
tion of the Bolivian boundary. In 1871 the conservative'cancfidate, Errazuriz, 
%as dected. in this year ateo the constitution was revised, the most impor- 
tant change bang the prohibition of the re-election of the president. Ih 1872 
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^mirez discovered guano at the straits of Magellan, and so raised the ques- 
tion of the Argentine boundary. In 1873 Bolivia and Peru mnde a secret 
treaty guaranteang mutual protection against the attacks of ChUi, and in 
1874 Chili and Bolivia agreed that Chili’s claim to half duty from Bolivian 
ports should be exchanged for twenty-five years’ freedom from taxation for 
all Chilian industries in Bolivia. 'Ine following year Peru roused Chifian 
hostihty by an attempt to monopolise t^ Tarapaca nitrate beds in which 
Chilian capital was interested. 

In 1876 Anibal ]^to was elected president. Two years later the Bolivian 

S niment refused to be boimd by the terms of the treaty of 1874 unless 
pay a tax of ten cents a quintal on all nitrates. On Sferch 1st, 1879, 
war was declared by Bolivia. Peru’s offer to mediate was refured by Chil^ 
which declared war against Peru. This war terminated in 1884 with a treatgr 
favourable to Peru. 

In 1886 Joa6 Manuel Balmaceda was elected prudent. He gradually 
lost the support of all parties save the office-holders, and on January 7tfii, 
1891, civil war broke out, the navy and the congress opposing the army and 
the president. After a decisive victory of the revolutionary party, Balmaceda 
took refuge with the Argentine conM, and committed sincide on the last 
day of his term. Jorge Montt, head of the revolutionary junta, became 
president, and a generm amnesty was declared December 25th. On October 
16thj 1891, a sailor of the United States navy was killed by a mob in Val- 
paraiso. The United States pressed on Chin the necessity of reparation, 
and in 1892 the Chilian government replied satisfactorily. In 1893 a Chiliaij 
Gaims Commission was constituted to settle all claims between Chilian and 
American dtizens. The newly elected congress decreed the resumption erf 
specie payments on January 1st, 1896, The municipalities received from 
congress full self-governing powers. The gold standard was established 
February 11th, 1895. In 1896 Errazuriz, the government candidate, was 
elected president. A period of financial depresaon set in, due to the con- 
verdon of the paper money and to the cessation of shipments of nitrsa,^. 
During 1898 financial concutions grew woim partly because of threatening 
war with Argentina over the boundary. The preadent put the currency 
again on an inconvertible paper basis. Finally Chili decided to observe the 
Argentine agreement of 1896, and Argentina agreed. The question of the 
ownership oi Pufia of Atacama was settled in 1899 by the arbitration of the 
United States minister to Buenos A 3 n:es, who gave one fourth of the disputed 
territory to Chili. Errazuriz quarrdled with congress^ over his cabinet (the 
last of thirty during his administration) and resigned in May, 1901. Eiesco 
was elected president. In November the conversion of the paper currea<gr, 
which was to have begim January 1st, 1902, was postponed to October, 1903. 
The Chilian lower house refused its assent to the Billingshurst-Latorre pro- 
tocol as to the method of the plebiscite on the TacnarArica provinces _ A 
new boundary dispute arose with Argentina as to the possession of Ultima 
Esperanza, Chili refused to be a member of the Pan-American congress 
imlftas the plan for compulsory arbitration between all American govemmente 
should be understood as referring only to the future. In 1902 Colombia 
and Ecuador joined Chili in objection to the Pan-American scheme of retro- 
active compulsory arbitration, and a treaty was agned between Chili and 
Colombia. A severe cabinet crisis followed the draft on the conveisicfla 
reserve to pay for new war-ships. In January, 1903, congre^ voted to eoq- 
ader the tenders to build the trans-Andean railway. Strikes took 
in Ma y, necessitating the proclamation of martial law. Grave ministew 
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<^eulties-ffl3aSaed- In 1904 Bolivia gave up to Chili her claims to the Pwifie 
littoral; in return Chili agreed to assume certain war claims and to build a 
retajroad from Tacna to La Paz. On July 25th, 1906, Pedro Montt, the vice- 
preadent, was elected president. In the following August the city of Val- 
paraiso and other towns were overwhelmed by an ^thquake, which killed 
several thousand people and destroyed property estimated at $100,000,000.“ 


BOLIVIA 

After the rich and fruitful land between the river Beni to the w^tem coast 
n^on of Atacama, with the ricb gold mines of Potosi, had been led to inde- 
pendence by Bolivar and by General Sucre and had ^opted a republican 
representative constitution, the country was rent with civil strife. Not until 
Santa Cruz became president (1831) and effected an adjustment of party 
dispute by a new civil code did better days ensue. Santa Cruz acted as 
padficator in Peru, which was tom by internal struggles, and brought about 
a union between the related states in which he as protector was to stand 
at the head of the central power. This arrangement, however, only sowed 
s^s for new civil wars. The confederation had bitter opponents in both 
Pera and Bolivia. In Peru, General Gamarra raised the standard of revolt 
gainst the protector, and, supported by the envious Chilians, defeated him 
at Yungay, in Bolivia, CSrener^ Velasco found so many followers that Santa 
Cruz found it advisable to leave the republic. Not until the Peruvians 
under Gamarra had taken advanta^ of the confusion of thdr neighbouring 
state to sdze the rich district La Paz, on Lake Titicaca, did the Bolivians 
unite and elect General BaUivian president. After a victorious engagement 
on the Pampa of Ingavi, near Viacha, in which Gamarra was killed, BaUivian 
crossed the boundary and compelled a treaty of peace and the establish- 
ment of the former status (1841).6 

This victory definitely assured the independence of Bolivia, but a period 
of disunion and anarchy followed, the details of wliich aie tiresome and con- 
fusing. As Mr. Dawson 4 says: “A recital of the literally countless armed 
Hangs, and of the various individuals who exercised or claimed to exercise 
supreme power, would throw little light on the progress of the country. For- 
Kgn commerce and domestic industry were so small that the government was 
always poor and unable to meet its expenses. Peru’s possession of the seaports 
held Bolivian commerce at her mercy, and the military and naval power 
of Chili was a continual menace. Either of Bolivia’s larger neighbours 
could easily bring on a revolution by opportune aid to ambitious factions, 
and the turbulence of the creole mUitary classes was not restrained by any 
powerful and inteUigent commercial and industrial population.” Knally, 
in 1848, Belzu attained to the presidency and managed to maintain himself 
in power for seven years, at the end of which he was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Cordova. 

During the next fifteai years the presidency changed hands eight times, 
and no less than four new constitutions were promulgated. In 1876 General 
Daza usurped the hipest power, and in 1879 led the country into a war with 
Chili which involved a war between Chili and Peru. Daza was deposed 
after the first defeat, and the troops elected Colonel Ciamacho to lead them 
in hjs stead. The war lasted until 1883, when Chili, completely victorious, 
concluded a treaty of peace with Bolivia, takmg from that country the terri- 
.tory which had been in dispute. In 1886 a boundary treaty between Bolivia 
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and: Peru wm dr^ted,, by whid), among other proviaons, Bolivia’s wan 
debt was remitted, and an attempt made to induce Qtuli to allow Peru, to cede 
to Bolivia the provinces of Tacna and Ariea. In 1887 a treaty was concluded 
vdth Paraguay, setting the international boundary and arran^g for Bolivian 
trade by the Paraguay river.« , 

On May 18th, 1895, a treaty was agned at Santiago between Chili and 
Bolivia, “with a view to strengthening the bonds of friendship which unite 
the two countries,” and “in accord with the higher nece^ity that the future 
development and commercial prosperity of Bolivia require her free access 
to the sea.” By this treaty Chili declared that if, in consequence of the 
plebiscite (to take place under the Treaty of Ancon with Peru), or by virtue 
of direct arrangement, she should “ acquire do m inion and permanent sover- 
eignty over the territories of Tacna and Arica, die undertakes to trander 
them to Bolivia in the same form and to the same extent as she may acquire 
them”; the republic of Bolivia paying as an indemni^ for that transfer 
$5,000,000 silver. If this cesaon shomd be effected, Cnili should advance 
her own frontier north of Camerones to Vitor, from the sea up to the frontier 
which actually separates that district from Bolma. (^i also pieced 
herself to use her utmost endeavour, either separately pr jointly with Bolivia, 
to obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she bound herself 
to cede to Bolivia the roadstead (cdUta) of Vitor or another analogous one, 
and $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary protocols to tins treaty stipulated 
tl^t the port to be ceded must “fully satisfy the present and future reqmre- 
ments” of the commerce of Bolivia. 

On May 23rd, 1895, further treaties of peace and commerce were agnm 
with Chili, but the provisions with regard to the cession of a seaport to Bolivia 
still remam unfulfiued. During those teii years of recovery on the part of 
Bolivia from the effects of the war the presidency was held by Doctor Pacheco, 
who succeeded Campero, and held office for the full term; by Doctor Aniceto 
Arce, who held it until 1892; and by Doctor Mariano Baptists, his suecessor. 
In 1896 Doctor Severo Alonso Ijecame president, and dming his tenure of 
office diplomatic relations were resumed with Great Britain, Sefilor Aramayo 
being sent to London as mmister plenipotentiary in July, 1897. As m 
outcome of his mission an extradition treaty was conduded with Great Britain 
in March, 1898. 

In December an attempt was made to pass a law creating Sucre the per- 

G tual capital of the republic. Until this time Sucre had taken its turn with 
i Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro. La Paz rose in open revolt. On Janu^ 
17th of the following year a battle was fought some forty niiles from La 
Paz between the insurgents and the government forces, in which the latter 
were defeated with the loss of a colonel and forty-three men. Colonel Pando, 
the insurgent leader, having gained a strong following, marched upon Oruro, 
and entered that town on April 11th, 1899, after completely defeating the 
government troops. Doctor Severo Alonso took refuge in Chilian territory; 
and on October 26th Colonel Pando was elected constitutional preddent and 

formed a government. , xi. x w -a 

Peace and prosperity for Bolivia, as well as for the^ two republics with 
whose fortunes her own are so dosely allied, depend mainly on the question 
of hor scdibodjrd; in whicli Chili and Peru ar© also concerned, being definitely 
settled, and, with it, the question of boundary. In October, 1901, Tacna and 
Arica had not yet been invited to declare by plebiscite their to 

become Chilian territory. Chili still waited the final settlement of her frontier 
with Peru, and Bolivia was still without her seaport. The feelmg of sus- 
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)^es^, en^endei^i by tiie unoert^ty of tiie dtoation, had led to some show 
impatienoe on the part of Ghih, who seemed disposed to pr^ for the lemti.- 
Busation of her position on what was formerly Bolivian territory before'the 
way had been cleared towards providing Bolivia with a ccanpensating access 
to the sea.e In 1904 Bolivia agreed to recomiise the soverd^ty of Chili over 
the Pacific littoral in consideration of Chili’s assuming certain war claims 
and agreeing to construct a railroad from Tacna to La Paz. In the same 
year in return for $10,000,000 Bolivia gave up to Brazil her claims to the 
Acre district.® 


ECUADOR 


After the old Spanish province of Qmto had broken away from the repub- 
Be of Mombia (18&)) and had constituted itself into the mdependent republic 
of Ecuador the bistory of the country alternated between revolution and 
reaction. Flores himself, the leader of the conservatives, managed to keep 
in power for fifteen years. 

At the time when the reactionary movement was triumphing in Europe 
the clerical party in Ecuador gained a temporary victory, but it was of short 
duration. The threatening attitude of the government of New Granada 
gave the supremacy to the opposition. A junta constituted in GuayaquU 
declared the preddent Naboa to be deposed, and brou^t about his capture 
and exile. General Josd Maria Urbina, the radical leader, now [1852j took the 
helm as preddent and dictator, and established his seat in Guayaquil. & 

In 1^ General Flores’ term of office as president expired, and Rocafuerte 
was elected; Flores^ himself was appointed commander-in-chief of the repub- 
lican forces. In January, 1836, the liberal army [under Flores] was routed 
and put to fii^t. 

Rocafuerte convoked an assembly in Ambato, which elected him pred- 
dent in June, 1835; the same assembly confirmed the appointment of Flores 
as generalisdmo. / 

. Tlie next twenty-five years were filled TOth disputes between liberals 
and conservatives. The only events of importance were the adoption of a 
penal code in 1837, the recognition of the mdependence of il^uador by Spain 
m 1841, a convention with England for the abolition of slavery in 1847, and 
the adoption of the decimal system in 1858.® 

In 1861 a newly elected national assembly gave the preddency to Moreno. 
Prran that time on the conservatives remained in power for several years, 
and Moreno, a scholarly man of mathematical and historical knowledge, 
.who understood various languages, took advantage of the peace to increase 
commerce ^d ^neral prosperity. But the democrats nourished a deep 
hatied against him and worked continually for his downfall. However, 
it waanot imtil the war broke out between Peru and Spain that Moreno was 
no longer able to maintain his pl^ After a hotly contested election. 


entered the alliance of Peru and Chili against the former mother country 
1866). In 1869, however, Moreno was re-elected, this timp for a term of 
dx years. 

' [* Flores had just agaed a treaty of peace '(rith Bocafuerte, who as liberal leader had 

defeated hiia the previous year ) > 
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Moreno showed himself reactionary and intensely devoted to the deiicsj 

e rty. Nevertheless, in 1875, he was re-elected for a third term, nO doubt 
cause 9 f the perfect governmental control of elections. On the 14th of 
August, just before his inai^uration, he was assassinated by thme private 
enemi^ among his own political following. The party of the administration, 
broke into three factions, which were easily defeated, perhaps with a show of 
force, by the liberal candidate, Antonio Borrero. 

The new preadent acted with too much moderation and too great friend- 
liness towards the derical party to satisfy the radicals, and under the lead 
of General Vantemilla they revolted in Guayaquil, and in 1876 formed a 
provisional government with VeantemiHa as provisional preadent. 

In OotoSer, 1882, a revolution broke out against Veintemilla, in which 
moderate liber^s, conservatives, and clericals joined. In May of the follow- 
ing year ^tonio Flores, son of Generd and Preadent Flores, landed in Ecua- 
dor and joined the insurgents in the aege of Guayaquil, which resulted in the 
capture of the city on July 9th. Vantemilla escaped to Peru. A conven- 
tioUj meeting in October, adopted the constitution of 1861 and elected Josd 
Maim Placido Caamafio proviaonal president. General Alfaro, leader of 
the liberals, occupied the northern cities of Ecuador. On the 17th of February, 
1884, Caamafio was proclaimed president. Liberal revolutions continued to 
disturb the country for a period; but meeting with no success the movement 
died a natural death. An attempt was made to assassinate the pre^dent, 
but it was unsuccessful. 

Little of importance occurred in the next ten years. In 1887 the boundary 
dispute with- Peru was referred to the queen of Spain for arbitration. In 
1888 Antonio Flores was elected president to succeed Caamafio. The follow- 
ing year the ecclesiastical tithe was abolished, but set export tariffs were 
reserved to the church. In September of the same year Chinese immigration 
was abolished. 

In 1891 a new tariff went into effect with most duties increased and with 
a special ad valorem duty of 20 or 25 per cent, to raise interest, and a sinking 
fund for the national debt. In June, 1892, Flores was succeeded by Luis 
Cordero, a moderate liberal. The foreign debt was scaled down more than 
60 per cfent., from £2,000,000 and more to £750,000. 

In 1895 the Japanese government, on the eve of its war with China, bought 
from Ecuador the Esmeralda, a cruiser purchased the year before from Cmli. 
The sordidness and corruption of the government of Ecuador in this transac- 
tion aroused general disgust, of which General Elroy Alfaro, the radical leader, 
took instant advantage by invading the country. The government was every- 
where beaten; Alfaro occupied Guayaquil in June, took Riqbamba after a 
desperate %ht, and September 1st entered Quito with practically no oppo- 
sition. On October 28th he was made supreme chief of the republic. The 
year following, the national convention meeting at Guayaquil voted religious 
freedom for the first time. The convention also made General Alfaro 
president. 

In 1897 the constitution was again amended, and a little later the foreign 
debt was taken over by the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad Company, an 
American corporation A coinage law passed providing for the adoption 
of the gold standard November 4th, 1900. In 1901 General Leonidas rlam 
became president, and in 1905 was succeeded by lizardo Garcia. Early in 
1906 the Garcia government was overthrown by a revolution, and Alfaro a^un 
became president. Revolts against his authority broke out the same yearand 
in 1907, but were quickly suppressed. 
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ARGENTINA 

A general congress of the La Plata states, convened in 1824, adopted a 
new constitution, which gave Buenos Ayres the control of foreign affairs. 
Oh February 2nd, 1825, a commercial treat 3 r was signed with Great Britain, 
(fe December 24th, 1826, a strong centralist cor^titution was voted, but 
was not adopted by all the provinces. Eivadayia was elected preddent. 
In this same year Argentina made war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental, 
which was finally recognized by each as the independent state Uniguay. 
In 1827 Eivadavia abdicated because of the fil-success of the centralist con- 
stitution, and on August 27th of the following year Aigentiha formed an 
alliance with Brazil and Uruguay for purpose of international peace. In 
18^ Rosas, the guacho-leader of the federalists, effected the adoption of a 
federalist constitution, and became governor of Buenos Ayres and supreme 
head of the confederation. 

In August, 1830, he received dictatorial powers for two years. In this 
year France protested through her consul against French dtizens being 
obliged to render Argentina military service. The next twelve years saw 
the steady increase of Rosas’ power. Then the tide turned. The story of 
Urquiza’s rebelhon and Rosas’ downfall has been told in the history of 
Uruguay. On May 1st, 1853, at Santa F6 a constitution was adopted modelled 
on that of the United States of North America. Parana was made temporary 
capital until Buenos Ayres should accept the constitution, Urquiza was 
chosen first president. In 1859 Buenos Ayres sent an army against the 
federal government, which was defeated at Cepeda, October 23rd, by Urquiza, 
who seized the dty and forced it to join the confederacy. 

In 1861 Derqui, Urquiza’s successor, was deposed after being defeated, 
September 17th, at Pavon, by Mtre of the Buenos Ayres party, being sus- 
pected, of hostility to the provincial governments. The federalist consti- 
tution was abolished and a centralised government begun. Mitre became 
provisional preddent in May, 1862, and in October entered on a regular term 
of ax years. The government then assumed some stability, and the country 
made great industrial advance. In 1864 Great Britain and Argentina 
referred to the president of Chili the case of losses to Great Britain through 
an Argentine decree forbidding vessels from Montevideo to enter the ports 
of Argentina, and on May 4th, 1865, Argentina joined Uruguay and Brazil 
with a formal treaty of alliance to suppress Lopez, the Paragua 3 mn (hctator, 
who invaded Argentina, and occupied Correntes, April 13th. Mitre held 
the supreme command in this war for two years. In 1868 Sarmiento suc- 
ceeded Mitre as president, and Argentina no longer played an important part 
in the Paraguayan War. Sarmiento was a civilian, the "schoolmaster preti- 
dent,” and Argentina tfeok a remarkable industrial start, due partly to the 
trade of the Brazilian army, and partly to Sanniento’s policy of encouraging 
immigration, commerce, agriculture, and education. In 1870 a caudillo 
revolt in Entre Rios, led by Lopez Jordan, resulted in the capture and murder 
of Urquiza. 

By the terms of the Paraguayan Peace, Argentina, and Brazil, tlimigh 
victorious^ agreed to the arbitration of their dispute. A decision in favour 
of Argentina was rendered by the Chilian president in the case with Great 
Britain, pending since 1864. In 1872 the first Argentine coal depoats were 
discovered. AveUaneda was elected preadent in 1874. The financial condition 

the country was bad, because of the heavy expenses of the Paraguayan 
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"vrar and the fact of the revenue being limited by import taxes. On February 
3rd, 1876, the boundary dispute with Paraguay was referred to the president 
of the United States for arbitration. Tn 1877 a stamp tax was introduced, 
the high ta™ havmg gradually kiUed import trade and with it the govern- 
ment s sole income. The frontier dispute with Paraguay was decided against 
Ar^ntina on November 12th, 1878. 

In 1880, after a brief and bitter civil war between the Buenos Ayres party 
and Boca’s followers, Boca tecame president; the city of Buenos Ayres 
was separated from the province of the same name and put under federal 
control. On July _ 23rd, 1881, a convention was signed between Chili and 
Argentina, airanging the Patagonian boundary. Argentina bonds fost 
reached par in December. In 1883 the currency was made convertible, 
the old paper dollar notes being exchangeable for four cMits gold. At the 
same time great government loans were floated. A finanmal panic resulted 
from the government loans s^ unfloat^ and from the constriction of the 
money market following specie resumption. On January 16tib. the national 
currency was deckred legal tender and the panic subsided. Bi this year 
Aigentine expeditions exj^ored Patagonia, and the next year there were gold 
discoveries in Argentine Patagonia. Boca was succeeded by his brother-ii* 
law, Juarez Celman. 

A(Mnistrative dishonesty during the_ next three years resulted in an 
alarming financial condition, and necessitated the resignation of Celman. 
He was succeeded by Pellegrini, who effected no reforms. In 1891 the dis- 
order became so grave that marflal law was proclaimed. The following year 
the powerful vote of the liberal opposition to the government was forcibly 
suppressed, and S^nz Pena, the administration candidate, was elected, m 
1894 the ojiposition made great gains in the congressional elections. A 
sudden fall in the price of agricultural products and excessive importation 
forced up the price of gold to a premium of 320. In 1895 the preadent 
resigned. Vice-President Uriburu succeeded him, and immediately pro- 
claimed an amnesty. On April 17th, 1896, a protocol was signed referring the 
Patagonian dilute with Chili to the arbitration of the British government. 

In 1898 Boca, leader of the nationalist party and of the provinces as 
against the capital, was elected president and took office in October. New , 
internal duties were voted, and it was proposed to realize on the national 
railroads by their sale or lease. In 1899 the Pufia of Atacama dispute was 
settled by the arbitration of the United States mmister at Buenos Ayi^. In 
the autumn of 1900 Argentina entered mto an entenie with Brazil, Peru, and 
Bolivia for the purpose of withstanding Chihan aggression. In 1901 a “Unifi- 
cation Bill,” aimed to consolidate the national indebtedness, met with great 
popular opposition, and was withdrawn. Soon after this Chili quarrelled 
with Argentina over Ultima Esperanza. On November 20th, 1902, King 
Edward made the award m the boundary dispute with Chili, giving Chili 
nearly 60 per cent, of the diluted territory, but to Aigentina nearly all the 
fertile soil. In 1904 Manuel (Quintana became president. He ified in March, 
1906, and was succeeded by Vice-President Figueroa. 

URUGUAY 

The constituent assembly met at Montevideo, July 18th, 1830, declared 
the constitution drafted in the former year, and elected Fructuoso Bivera 
pimdent. Two years later Bivera was tiiarply attacked by the blancos. 
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'S^tevideo was adzed by them in the president’s absence, but soon retaken. 

dvil war thus begun lasted two years. The colorados were successful in 
tlds dvil war, but Onbe, formerly a follower of Eivera, leader of the blancos, 
was elected president. 

From 18^ to 1851 Uruguay was tom between two factioi^, one of which 
dedred, one of which opposed the incorporation of Uruguay into the Argen- 
tine Cordederation, Bosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, 1^ the Argentine 
party, and Oiibe united with him. Rivera led the opposition and was for a 
time successful, but in 1841-1842 he suffered reverses. In 1843 Oribe 
b^an the nine years’ siege of Montevideo. Suarez became acting president. 
In 1846 Ebiglish and French fleets intervened against Rosas at a moment 
wh^ Ms victory seemed assured. His next rever^ was the defection of 
one of his best generals, Urquiza, governor of Entre Rios. Entre Rios became 
a 'Separate state, and in 1851 Urquiza led an alliance between l^tre Rios, 
Corrientes, the Unitarians, the Colorados, and Brazfl. This alliance^ com- 
piled tihe surrender of Rosas at Montevideo, and again defeated him in tiie 
great battle of Monte-Caseros. 

After several governmental crises Flor^ became president in 1854. ^ A 
strong oppotition to him had grown up within the Colorado party. Revolution 
followed, compdlMg Ms retignation. In 1857 Oribe died, and this was a 
tignal for disorder to begin again In the first week of January, 1858, Diaz 
and his troops occupied Montevideo, and chose Freire preadent, but this 
revolutionary government was crushed. Frdre and twenty-four officers were 
executed. 

In April, 1863, Flores returned from Argentina with an Argentine fol- 
towing, and was quickly joined bjr the colorados. Brazil recognised Flores 
as preadfflit, but Uruguay, now in the hands of Flores, joined Brazil in 
making war on Paraguay. Brazilian troops entered Uruguay October 12th. 
On the 20th of February, 1865, a convention signed at La Union gave Flores 
complete control. On May 1st, by the entente with Argentina, the Triple Alli- 
ance was formed against Paraguay. The withdrawn of Flores from active 
participationm the war with Paraguay, however, practically removed Uruguay 
from the stru^le. The president’s home adininistration in this year did 
much to advance the country’s industrial condition. On February 19th of the 
following year, 1868, the preddent was assassinated — ^probably as the result of 
a bianco plot. Three daTO afterwards Manuel Flores, a brother of the pred- 
dent, who acted as providonal executive, was killed, as were also twenty- 
rare more Colorado leaders. Nevertheless, the machinery of government 
remained, with the colorados, who elected as prudent one of thdr number, 
Lawrence Battle. 

During the succeeding seven years there were constant stru^les between 
ihe blancos and the colorados. On March 1st, 1873, Ellaury was elected 
preddent. As the result of the friction between him and the legislature, 
the preddent left the country on January 15th, whereupon Pedro Varela, 
vice-preddent in EUaury’s administration, succeeded Mm. Varela’s finandal 
polu^ was flagrantly corrupt, and as a result there was a ^meral ridng against 
him. General Latorre, a Colorado, who deposed Ellaury and replaced him 
with Varela, led the oppodtion, and on the 10th of March, 1876, Latorre 
was made providonal preddent — practically dictator — ^the following year 
becoming preddent. He introduced iMd economy, and proposed refrm^g 
the national debt at 6 per cent., instead of 12 per cent. His strict admmis- 
tratirai roused opposition, and in 1880 he resigned. General Maximo Santos 
became preddent in 1882. Santos won hatred through his corrupt admims- 
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tration, and after being -wounded by an assasan he fled the country, and 
was succeeded by his enemy, Maximo Tajes. 

Herrera y Obes, prime minister, holding the portfolio of the interior, 
was the actu^ administrati-ve head of Tajes’ government. A national bank 
was founded in 1887, wth a capital of $10,000,000, and on July 18th, 1888, 
the first South American international congress met at Montevideo. The 
6 per cent, bonds of the government, amounting to $21,276,800, were con- 
verted to 4 per cent, bonds by the issue in London during August of 
$20,000,000 of bonds at 82^’. 

hi March, 1890, Julio Herrera y Obes became preadent. Ih J-une of 
the same year the government negotiated a loan of $10,000,000 from the 
BaringSj to avert threatened financial panic, and in the next month, after 
the national bank had suspended specie payment, the govemment unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to make the notes of the bank l^al curremgr for ax 
months; but the co-operation of the buaness men of Montevideo in favour 
of gold payments drove the bank-notes out of use. Early in October, at the 
orders of the preadent, who was practically supreme, the legislature voted 
the consolidation of the external debt and the reduction of the interest rate 
to per cent. 

In 1894 Herrera y Obes’ administration drew to a close, -with general 
discontent on account of his extravagance and his complete control of the 
legislative machinery. On March 21st Borda was chosen representative 
of the administration, but was pledged to economy — ^a pledge he lived up 
to through the year. But Borda was clearly in the hands of corrupt 
advisers, and by 1896 had lost popularity. His term was filled with the 
uproar of a bianco revolution. On August 25th, 1897, he was assassmated.** 
Bus place was taken by the vice-president, Juan Luis Cuestas, who, though 
formerly a violent Colorado, immediately negotiated -with the blancos, and 
on September 10th secured peace by granting tiiem all they asked, nota- 
bly electoral 'reforms and a minority representation. CJuestas openly 
opposed the preridential candidacy of Herrera y Obes, and, after an attempt 
to abduct the president, this leader of tiie.opporition was arrested and 
exiled. 

At the begnning of 1898 Frerident Cuestas declared himself dictator, 
and on February 10th dissolved the govemment and convoked an assembly 
of notables or council of state. A military revolt on July 4th of the same 
year in favour of Herrera y Obes occasioned a sharp and bloody strug^e in 
Montevideo ; but it proved unsuccessful and the enterprise was abandcmed- 
The year passed without a presidential election, Cuestas occupying tiie oflSce 
of provisional governor. In February, 1899, Cuestas fommy rerigned and 
was constitutionally dected president in March. 

In 1901 a “sdentific congress” of the Latin-American countries met 
in Montevideo and urg^ iatemational arbitration. Chili alone refused to 
agree to this motion. Ln the same year President Cuestas utilised domestic 
capital for internal improvements, notably the harbour of Montevideo. 
An electoral agreement was effected (with some difficulty) between the two 
parties. Two years later Jos6 Ordonez, a leader of the liberal Colorado fac- 
tion, and so a S 3 nnpathiser -with Cuestas, was chosen president. But in 
March the blancos rebelled against him, be i i^ serially' opposed to the 
appointment of departmental prefects. On the 22nd, hpwever, a compromise 
was effected and new prefects were appointed in ax departments. ' - 

The year 1904 was marked by an attempt at revolution. In Septembeiy 
1907, the diambers passed a bill abolitiiing death penalty. ’ 
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PAEAGUAY 

. The people still feared Francia, even after he was dead, as an evil aemon. 
His secretary, Patifio, attanpted to carry on his master’s govermnent and 
formed a junta, wMch put him in prison, where he hanged himself. 

On January 23rd, 1841, the people deposed the junta and put in power 
a triumvirate, almost immediately superseded by Alonso, commandante 
penerale, and his secretary, Carlos Antonio Lopez. The real power was 
in 'liopez’s hands. The consular government passed sane though crude 
laws, and proclaimed that the children of all ^ves bom after ^t year 
would become free in 1867. "When the consular term expired in 1844 Lopez 
was elected by congress prerident for ten years, with practically dictatorial 
powers. In this year Rosas in Buenos Ayres forbade Paraguayan vessels 
to sail to the sea. The year following Paraguay was opened to outside in- 
fluence and foreigners were declared free from military service. 

In 1857 Lopez was re-elected, this time for life, with the privilege of 
naming bis successor. On September 10th, 1862, the elder Ilopez died, 
and his place was taken immediately^ by Francisco Solano Lopez. 

Lopez, on August 30th, 1864, claiming to be protector of the equilibrium 
of La Plata, ord^ed Brazil to withdraw her armed interference in behalf 
of Flores’ revolution in Uruguay, and followed this order by a show of force, 
thus provoking wa^ for which Lopez made elaborate preparations through- 
out me year. In December the Paraguayan forces occupied the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso. Lopez crossed the Argentine province of Corri- 
entes so as to overrun Rio Grande, and thus drew Argentina into the con- 
federation against him. Un^uay and Brazil fonnafly became members 
of the alliance on May 1st, the three powers agreeing to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Para^a 3 r, which declared war on March 18th. 

The war raded in thfe complete ruin of the country. On March 1st, 
1870, in a skirmish at Aquidaban, Lopez was killed. Uirilo Bivarola was 
elects president. In 1872 Rivarola resigned, and Jovellanos took ^ place. 
On March 27th the treaty of peace with Brazil was ratified, the claims made 
gainst Brazil and Argentina were relinquished, and the new republic prom- 
ised to pay Brazil $200,000,000, Argentina $35,000,000, and Uruguay 
$1,000,000, as e^enses of the war. In 1874 Juan Bautista Gill became 
preadeait. At this time 'the republic was listed as bankrupt in Europe. 

Li 1876 payment of interest on the home loan was resumed, and coffee 
planting began to be an important industry. The Brazilian army of occupar 
tion was withdrawn on June 22nd. On April 12th, 1877, Resident Gill and 
lus brother, minister of finance, were assassinated. Bareiro was mn/tA presi- 
dent, and was succeeded by Caballero. 

In 1885 the government negotiated for the settlement of the national - 
debt as held by British bondholders. On November 28th, 1886, General 
Patricio Escobar was made president. Juan G. Gonzalez entered nfflcp as 
president November 25th, 1890. In 1892 the government ceased to pay the 
coupons on its bonds. Two years later President Gonzalez was deported to 
Buenos Ayr^. A new arrangement was made for paying the national debt. 
In 1898 Emilio Aceval became president, and was succeeded in 1^2 by Juan 
Ezcuna. Iii Decanber, 1^4, Senor (^na was dected president, but 
was deposed in 1905, and Senor Don Cedlio Baez was chosen providonal presi- 
dent. In November, 1906, General Ferreya was elected to succeed him.* 
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MEXICO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In none of the Spanish possesaous at the teginning of themne^nth 
century was the necessity of a radical and sovereign change more ke^ly felt 
t-lmn in New Spain— to-day the republic of Memco. For r^ons wh^ we 
•will not oYflTninft here, and which belong rather to the domain of the pMlosch 
pher and statistician than to that of the historian, all the evils coimec^ 
with Spanish administration in America were united in to country, m which 
the line of demarcation between the two classes of society — ^the pnvueMa 
and the exploited— was also more clearly marked. The latter class and the 
more important one, although formed of heterogeneous demote, was com- 
posed of what might be called the indigenous Mexican^ [creokj and of the 
popular elements; it made common cause ■with the imtives of tte wuntry, 
not through sympathy or because it understood their n^s, but tecaus^ 
althou^ belonging in greater part to the conquering race, it was kept out of 
the pubhc offices and hence became confounded with the conquered, identiT 
lying itself with them and thus preparing the work of common 

Hie other dass included, besides what might be called the official class, 
the authorities and the employees of the pubHc admtotration of the coloy— 
mostly of Spanish origin— a certain aristocracy wkch h^ been c^ted at 
the time of the conquest of Mexico, after the model of tot nc^ihty 
the conquering races had formed in Spam: the higher dergy, bishops, to- 
nitaries, and prelates, the lar^ landholders, chief 
growing aversion, to mutual defiances and deep e^ties which separa^ 
to Mviduals of the one class from the other, n^^d then^ves on to 
one hand in an inexorable war and in protests impnnted with.threate and 
maledictions, and on to other hand in continual seventies and m an msuit- 

^^S^to year 1789, in which the first conspiracy agaii^ to mother 
country — a spark wMch was a precursor of to ^rm soon to bre^ jw 
deno\?nced to to viceroy, Don NGguel JosA de Axanza., doiro ^ to 
mulgation in 1857 of to constitution and of the laws of reform 
pleted it, Mexico may be considered as in a state of permaaent 

m 
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sometimes foimgn, more -oftaa civil, but almost aliimys disastrous and san- 
gmnaiy. 

As we have already said, it was under the vice-royalty of Armza that 
the first symptoms of rebellion against tte royal power were manif ested in 
New Spain. However, their first revolutionary movement, so rapidly dis- 
covered amd suppressed, was speedily reawakened^ under the rule of Don 
Pedro de Garibay. Later, in 1809, a new conspiracy was (fiscovered at 
Morelia, and finally, in 1810, under the governorship of Don Firancisco Venegas, 
there broke out at Dolores the great insurrection from which Mexican inde- 
pendence was to emerge, and wMch had for its leader Hidalgo, curate of that 
same town of Dolores, in the state of Guanajuato & Hidalgo, a man noble 
m his intentions, although perhaps not seeing clearly the s(»pe and the final 
end of Ms undertaking, kindled a civil war than wMch history can hardly 
show a more terrible one. ^e storm of revolt raged fiercely through the 
Itod and soon carried away with it all classes of society in its confusing vortex, 
destroying and dera n ging the old order of things and creating new only with 
difficulty.* 

The creoles tided with the Spanish government. Hidalgo, who had soon 
an immense force with him, took Guanajuato by storm, and occupied Vallar 
dolid, whence he advanced over the table-land of Toluca to that of Tenochtit- 
lan. The Spanish governor sent a small corps against him, wMch was defeated 
by Hidalgo on the 30th of October at Las Cruces, a pass in the ehaia wMch 
separates the table-lands of Tenochtitian and Toluca. But notwithstanding 
tms victory, Hidalgo retreated, and eight days afterwards was in his turn 
defeated by CaJleja. Hidalgo retired to Valladolid and Guadalajara, and 
in the ndghbom-hood of the last-mentioned town he was again defeated, and 
soon afterwards taken prisoner and shot. 

In the mean time the whole country had risen in insurrection, and many 
leaders b^n to act separatd;^. The most remarkable among them was 
Dtm Jo 84 Maria Morelos, who with meat activity, talents, and success main- 
tained the southern provinces in rebellion against the governor and formed 
a junta, or central government, wMdi in September, 1811, assembled in the 
town of Zitacuaro, in the state of Michoacan. ^ But that town was soon 
afterwards taken by Oalleja, and the junta were dispersed. Calleja, however, 
was soon obliged to march against Morelos, who had penetrated into the 
table-land of Tenochtitian from the south. He was attacked by Calleja 
in the town of Cuantia y Amilpas, and after defending himself for nearly 
three months with great skill and gallantry, he abandoned that place 
and took Oajaca. 

The junta was now increased by new members, and under the title of 
the '‘national assembly” it declared the independence of Mexico on the 
13th of November, 1813. But after .that event Morelos had less success 
in his daring ent^iises, and in November, 1816, he was taken prisoner, 
conducted to Mexico, and tiiot. Many of his companions-in-arms maintained 
tile conflict for some time, but they did not act in concert with one another, 
e^dally after one of them, Ter&i, had dissolved the congress, wMch had 
b^ transferred from Oajaca to Tehuacan, in the state of Puebla. The 
viceroy, Venegas, support^ by the gallantry and skill of Calleja, destroyed 
Suceestively the armies of these cMefs, so that when Don Javier Mina, , the 
famous Sjxunsh guerilla cMef, landed in Mexico, in 1^7, the fortune ca the 
iteig^ts at so low an ebb that he was unable to restore thtir cause 
he pe^h^ in* the attempt. The country gradually became more tranq^, 
stAliiim 1820 it Was restored nearly to the same degree of or^ \HiiicJi it 'had 
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eajoyed before 1808, to which fortunate results thfe miMTiftsw of the new "vicet* 
roy, Apodaca, materially contributed. 

The events which occurred in Spain in the be^nning of 1820 suddenly 
changed the aspect of affaim, and deprived Spain of the most valuable of her 
possesaons in America, which it had regained at the cost of much blood and 
treasure. The Spaniards ^d the creoles, who had formerly made common 
cause, were now (hvided into two parties, roy^sts and constitutionalists. 
Apodaca, who inclined to the former party, widied to overthrow the con- 
stitution of Mexico, and (hose for instrument Don Agustin de Iturbide, 
a young man, bom in the province of V alladolid, of respectable but not wealthy 
parents. He had distinguished himself in the battle of Las Cruces, and 
always mown great attachment to the Spanish' party. Iturbide had about 
d^t himdred men under his command, when, on the 24th of ' February, 1^1, 
at the little town of Igu^, on the road from Mexico to Acapulco, he isdiecl 
a, pro(3lamation whichj since that time, has been called the Plan of Iguahu 
Its object was to eondliate ah parties. It was to establidi the independence 
of Mexico and still to preserve its union with Spain. To effect this, the 
crown of Mexico -ms to be offered to the kii^ of Spain, and in case of his 
refusal, to one of his brothersj Don Carlos or Don Francnsco de Paulo, provided 
they would consent to reside in the country. 

Though Iturbide had certainly exceeded the powers which he had recdved 
from Apodaca, the viceroy, seeing that tins proposal met the wishes of most 
persons, took no step to crush Iturlade, ana me Spaniards of the capital, 
alarmed at this dday, deposed him, and placed Don Francisco Novella at the 
head of affairs. But the (iisorders which always attend such violent changes 
gave Iturbicle time to unite his troops with those of Guerrero, the only insurgent 
chief stiU existing in the country, and to bring over to his party all the western 
and no^^em provinces. Before the month of July, the whole country recog- 
nised his authority, with the exception of the capital, in which Novella h^ 
shut himself up with all the European troops; At this moment he received 
intell^nce of the arrival at Vera Cruz of the new constitutional viceroy 
Don Juan O’Donoju. Iturbide hastened to the coast, obtained an inter- 
view with O’Donoju, and persuaded him to accept the Plan of Iguala as 
an armistice and final settlement, if it should be approved in Spmn* 
This is called the Treaty of Cordova, from the place where it was 
made. 

Iturbide thus got possession of the capital, where a junta and regency 
were established, but in such a form that all power remained in the Hands 
of Iturbide. By a decree of the eortes, dated the 13th of February, 
1822, the Treaty of Cordova was declared to be illegal, null, and void, and 
Iturbide, who had the power in his hands, and a great number of ad- 
herents, found no diffiiciuty in ashending the throne. The army declared 
him emperor of Mexico on the 18th of May, 1822, and he took the title 
of Augustin I, He was acknowledged by the Mexican congress, which had 
been opened on the 24th of Februa^; but a struggle for power soon ajo^ 
between Iturbide and the congress,' which the emperor terminated by dis- 
solving the assembly, in the same manner as Cromwell dissdved the 
Long Parliament, (m the same day he formed a new Initiative assembly, 
composed of persons favourable to his witiies and intentions. But he 
had not skill enoi^ to reconcnie his companions in arms to these changes. 
Several goierals de<jlared against his proceedings, and prepared for resist- 
ance. Iturbide, terrified at the storm which was ready to burst on all side^ 
called together the (>ld congress, abdicated in March, 1823, and wenfrifie 
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Europe, whence, however, he returned to Mexico in 1824 He had been out- 
lawed by the congre^, and upon landing on the coast he was shot at Padilla, 
in Tamaulipaa. 

Mexi(p was thus left without a r^ular form of government, or even a 
constitution, affairs being managed provisionally by Bravo, Victoria, and 
Ne^te. But on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution uniting the sixteen 
ori^nal states into a federal republic was proclaimed by a national conven- 
tion after a session of fourteen months. The first congress assembled at 
Mexico (January 1st, 1825), and installed General Victoria as president of tite 
nation. 

'With the exception of some discontents occadoned by jirmuncAamenios 
of Bobato, Padre, Arenas, and others, Victoria’s administration was encour- 
aging to the friends of republicanism,^ until his term of office had nearly 
expired. All parties had then merged into two, the Escocezes and Yorkinos, 
or Scotch and York parties — ^the first strongly opposed to republicanisin, 
the second in favour of it. In December, 1827, General Bravo placed hitn- 
self at the head of the Scotch party, and marched against the president, 
but he was defeated by the latter and banidied. In the succeeding election, 
howeverj the Escocezes elected thdr preddential candidate, Gomez Pedraza, 
by a maprity of two votes. The exasperated republicans were not disposed 
to submit to this defeat with a good ^ce, and even before Pedraza was 
installed, Santa Anna inarched against him with a ama.11 force. The Indians 
flocked to the standard of the insurgents, and on the 4th of December, 1828, 
a pronunciamento was issued in favour of Guerrero, the president’s political 
opponmt. The dty of Mexico was rifled, and Pedraza compelled to fly to 
the United Slates. Immediately after, congress declared in favour of Guer- 
rero for president and Bustamante for vice-president. The latter act was 
most unfortunate. ^ The new administration had scarcely gone into operation 
when the vice-president raised an army, induced Santa Anna to join him, 
overthrew Guerrero, and seized the government. Not long after (September 
11th, 1829), Santa Anna broke the remaining Spanish influence in Mexico, 
by the victory of Barradas. 

Guerrero was executed by order of the government in 1831, and in the 
following year Santa Anna took up arms against Bustamante. After various 
successes, he induced the president to permit the recall of Pedraza, who was 
immediately elevated to Ms former dignity, and served out Ms term of office. 
At its expiration. May 15th, 1833, Santa Anna was elected to succeed Mm , 

Santa Anna’s energy of character and skill as a general were known 
dreaded throu^out Mexico ; but he was subjected to the dangers from 
insurrections, declarations, and other symptoms of discontent as his pre- 
decessors had been. The most formidable to the constitution was the Plan 
of Tuluco, substituting a central for a federal republic, abolishing the in- 
diyidu^ty of the states, and constituting the cmef magistrate a niilitary 
cMeftain. _ It gave rise to the Texan revolution, during 't^ch the president 
niarched into the disaffected department, and, after alternate success and 
disaster, was entirely defeated and taken prisoner at San Jacinto. On re- 
tun^ from the United States, he found his influence destroyed, and retired 
to his farm at Manga de davo. During his absence and retirement affairs 
Were conducted b^ Barragan, Coro, and Bustamante. 

The insurrection of Alexia, in 1838, afforded the first opportunity for 
^ta Anna to reappear in public fife. The insurgents were drfeated, and 
them- leader was put to death. Tbe blockade of 'V^a Cruz by the French, 
during the ensuing winter, was another step towards regaining popularity. 
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He there received a Mvere wound in the leg, which rendered amputaUon 
necessary; but this mischance he knew well how to appropriate to his own 
benefit. In 1839 the difficulties betweeh France and Mexico were settled by 
British arbitration, Mexico paying an indenmity of 600,000 piastres. Santa 
Anna became acting preadent.® 

In July, 1840, Urrea attempted to overthrow the government, but was 
defeated; but one year after, Valentia, Lombidini, .^Qaman, Paredes, and 
Santa Anna pronounced against Bustamante. This revolution was one of 
the most fearful of aU that have distracted Mexico since the da 3 ra of the viceroy 
^e armies fought more than a month in the streets of the capital, after which 
it was subjected to bombardment. The president was finally overthrown, 
and Santa Anna inaugurated military dictator (January 1st, 1841). 

The dictator held his power with great firmness until 1843, when he 
ordered Paredes to be arrested at Tula, in consequence of his having jconed 
Valencia in a proposed insurrection. This measure incensed the friends of 
Ppedes, and they collected in small jjarties preparatory to revolting. Ihe 
dictator then changed his policy, and invited the generd to accept me gov- 
ernment of Sonora and Sinaloa. 

This, however, was ineffectual, and, leaving Cianalizo at the capital, Santa 
Aim marched against the insurgents. A dvil war was the consequence. 
This was ended by the indiscreet zeal of Canalizo, who, on the 2nd of December, 
1844, dosed the sitting of congress, and declared Santa Anna supreme dictator. 
Incensed at this act, me peoj^e and army rose m masse, imprisoned CSanalizo, 
and caused Herrera to be proclaimed preddent by congress. Santa Anna 
was left almost entirely alone, and, after the most violent efforts at the head 
of a small force, he was taken prisoner. After long deliberation, congress con- 
demned him to perpetual exile. In June, 1845, he embarked for mvana, in 
company with his wife, nephew, and a few friends. 


WAE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Congress now proclaimed a general amnesty and passed a vote recogniang 
the independence of Texas, on condition of its not becoming a part of the 
United States. This state of quiet was of short duration. The separation 
of Texas from the parent government was, of all measures, the most unpopular 
in Mexico ; and soon Paredes, aided by Arista, was in arms against Herrera. 
The latter was deposed, Paredes assumed the rdns of government, and tihe 
United States minister was ordered from the country. ^ In the ensuing war 
Paredes marched with the army to the north, leaving the managemmt 
of affairs in the hands of General Bravo. His efforts wrae attended with 
uninterrupted misfortune, and the nation again turned its gaze towards Santa 
Anna, as the only one capable of retrieving its disasters. Vera Cruz and oiher 
cities declared for Mm, and General Salas, assuming proviaonal authority, 
imprisoned Paredes, and invited Santa Anna to return. He arrived at Vera 
Cruz, August, 1846, and was immediately appointed president and dieiator.<* 

Santa Anna rejected American offers oi peace and British offers of mechation 
and the war continued. It will not be necessary here to eater upon its details ; 
Santa F4 was lost on August 22nd, and Monterey on September 24tii. In 
January of the next year the government forced a loan of $4,000,0(X) from 
the church. Taylor won the two days’ battle of Buena Vista on February 
22nd and 23rd, and Scott defeated the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo, April IStii, 
and took the dty of Mexico on September 15th. The ea^ victory of the 
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American axmy me made more riniple by tbe opporition to the war of the 
moderadoa or, polkos, imda' Salas' leadersmp. la November Anaya became 
actiag president, succeeding Pena y Pena, and Santa Anna left the country. 

Cm February 2nd, 1849, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was si^ed 
near Mexico City, and was submitted to the United States senate on February 
23id; it was ratified on March 16th by the United States s^iate; on May 
19th, by the Mexican authorities ; ratifications were exchanged May 30th, and 
the treaty was proclaimed in July. It took from Mexico the provinces of 
New Mexico and Calif omia on pa 3 rment of $15,000,000, and made the southern 
Imundary of Texas the Rio Grande. Herrera’s wise admioistration, which 
b^^ at Queretaro June 3rd, was menaced by Paredes and the guerilla 
chieftains even in August,, and as early as June 16th Old California, Sonora, 
Sinaloa^ ChUmahua, (^ahuila, and Tamaulipas seceded from the republic.^ 

* I 

CHAUACTEB OF SAJSnTA AKKA 


Among all the amtators of the count:^ no one was, by turns, so much 
courted and dreaded as Santa Anna. EEs political history discloses many 
but not ah the features of his private character. He possessed a wilful, obser- 
vant, patient intellect, which had received v^ little culture, but constant 
intercourse with aU classes of men made him perfectly familiar with the 
strength and weakne^es of his cormtrymen. There was not a person of 
note m the republic whose value he did not know, nor was there a venal 
pofitician with whose price he was unacquainted. Believing most men corrupt 
or corruptible, he vras constantly busy in contriving expedients to control or 
win them. A soldier almost from his infancy, during turbulent times among 
semi-dvilised troops, he had become so habitually despotic that when he left 
the camp for the cabinet he still blended the imperious general with the in- 
triguing president. He seemed to cherish the idea that his country could 
not be virtuously governed. Ambitious and avaricious, he sought for power 
not only to gratify his individual lust of personal ^oiy, but as a means of 
enriching hunself and purcharing the instruments who might sustain his 
authority. Accordingly, he rarely distinguished the public treasure from his 
private funds. Soldier as he was by profession, he was sli^tly skilled in 
the duties of a commander in the field, and never won a great battle except 
through the blunders of his opponents. He was a'systematic revolutionist, 
a manager of men, an astute intriguer; and, personafiy timid, he seldom 
meditated an advance without planning a retreat. Covetous as a miser, 
he nevertheless delighted to watch the mean combat between fowls upon 
whose prowBffl he had staked his thousands. An agriculturist with vast 
landed possesrions, his chief rural pleasure was in training these birds for 
the brutal battle of the pit. Loving money insatiably, he leaned with the 
eagerness of a gambler over the table where those who knew how to pro- 
pitiate his ^:eediness learned the graceful art of losing judiciously. Sensual 
byiconstitutionj he vjjlued woman only as the minister of his pleasures. The 
^tlest being imaginable in tone, address, and demeanour to foreigners or 
1m eqoala, be was. oppressively Mu^ty to his inferiors, unless they were 
ndcessaiy for' his purposes or not absolutely in his power. The correspondence 
and pubOc papers which were either written or dictated by him fully displayed 
theaophistry by which he changed defeats mto victories or eonvertto miminal 
fdtdfs into j^anfhropy. Gifibed with an extraordinary power of expression, 
he 'used^his sjdendid l arigua g sCto impose by sonorous periods upon the. credo- 
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constantiy in a gorgeous military pageant; and, a perfect master of dramatic 
effect u^on the excitable masses of his countr 3 mien, he forgot the exhumation, 
of the dishonoured bones of Cortes to superintend the majestic interment of 
the limb he had lost at Vera Cruz. 

It 'will easily be 'understood ho'w such a man, in the revolutionary times 
of Mexico, became neither the Cromwell nor the Washington of his co'untry. 
The great talent which he unquestionably possessed tau^t btTn that it was 
easier j to deal corruptly "with corruptions than to rise to the dignity of a 
loyal reformer. He and his country mutually acted ^d reacted upon each 
other. Neither a^ student nor a traveller, he knew nothing of hinnan character 
except as he saw it exhibited at home, and there he certainly sometimes fotmd 
excuses for severity and even despotism. It is undeniable that he was 
dowed with a peculiar genius, but it was that kind of energetic genius which 
may raise a dexterous man from disgrace, defeat, or reverses, rather than sus- 
tain him in power when he has reached it. He never was popular, and never 
relied for success on the democratic sentimmit oi his country. He ascertained, 
at an early day, that the p^ple would not favour his aspirations, and, abandon- 
ing federalism, he threw himself in the embrace of the emtraJists. The army 
and the church establishment — combined for mutual protection under his aus- 
pices — ^were the only two elements of his political strength, and as long as he 
wielded their naingled power, he was enabled to do more than any other 
Mexican in thorou^y demoralising his country. As a military demagogue he 
was often valuable even to honest patriots, who were willing to eaU him to 
power for a moment to save the country either from anarchy or from the grasp 
of more dangerous aspirants. Until the army was destroyed, Santa Anna 
could not fall, nor would the military politicians yield to the civil. As long 
as this dangerous chief and his myrmidons renoained in Mexico, either in 
or out of power, every citizen felt that he was suffering under the rod 
of a despot, or that the progress of his country would soon be paralysed 
by the wand of an impiincipled agitator. But with the army reduce _t0 
the mere requirements of a police system, and Santa Anna beyond the limits 
of the republic, the nation may breathe with freedom and vigour.* 


GEO'WTH OF THE MONABCHICAL PAETT 

The history of the republic is one of boundless anarchy. Presidents 
and counter-presidents, back and forth in countless number; disputes and 
strug^es as to whether to have a central or a federative state; civil wars; 
demorahsation of all classes; repeated appearance on the scene of Santa 
Ajona, who al'ways came as a saviour in time of need, and who, -three times 
banimed and three times recalled, was called on to exerdse the dictatorial 
power; financial and economical ruin of the country— such are in gene^ 
the chief events which filled the historjr of the republic, upon the details 
of wMch we -will not enter. It can easily be understood tbat under such 
drcumstances a monarchical party was gmaually formed ; this had its specdal 
organ in the Universal, and saw its salvation only in monarchical institutions. 
This monarchical party, which had in fact been founded ever since the declarar! 
tion of independence, and, although not numerous, had maintained its positiob^fi 
counted many worthy men among its members, among others Don Gutifeii:^' 
de Estrade, a rare, td^eless character whom years before disgust at the roinoos’ 


people. No one excelled him in ingaauity, eloquence, 
or dialectic skill. When at the head of newer, he lived 
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coadition of his republican fatherland had sent into voluntary exile to Europe. 
Althou^ his views were inopportune, he was one of the few who had cai^ully 
studied and understood the conditions of Mexico, and already in 1846, at Vienna, 
he had tried to gain an Austrian archduke for an imperial throne in Mexico. 
Prince Mettemich imposed three, at that tame, impossible conditions, Wore 
the matter could even be considered : consent of the sea power, a majority 
of the Mexican people, and suffident finandal means. It is difficult not to 
recognise the wisdom of the old state chancellor in these conditions. 

m the year 1^ the monarchical party began to rouse itseK to action. 
Opposed to it stood two other parties, the liberal, which was really con- 
servative, and the democratic, called more appropriately the radical. 
To this belonged General Arista, who had been made president in 1851, 
and during his short time of office, being a pla 3 dhing of all parties, had accom- 
plished nothing good or useful. In 1852 Arista was obli^ to give up his 
position of power, in consequence of the revolt of nearly all the Mexican 
states. Santa Anha, who had been living in Cartagena (New Granada), was 
again called back. Lucas Alaman says, in his history of Mexico, that the 
history of the republic after 1823 could best be designated as the histo^ of 
Santa Anna’s revolutions. His rule as dictator aroused hopes of great things; 
he showed great energy and a zealous effort to improve the disordered con- 
ditions of his country. Through the Gadsden Treaty, concluded with North 
America on December 30th, 1853, although he ceded a considerable territory 
north of the Bio Grande, he brou^t $10,000,000 into the exhausted treasury. 

True to his convictions, he strove to rule alone; in 1854 he adopted the 
title “most serene highness,” obtained the right to choose his successor, and 
renewed the order of Our Lady of Guadalupe. But the rebellion soon broke 
out again. Juan Alvarez, an Indian chief in Guerrero, defeated him in 
severm battles, and in 1855 Santa Anna had to go into exile again. The 
ffictatorship was at an end, but the confusion was so much the worse. In the 
capital, the houses of the ministers were immediately plundered, and the 
monument was tom down which had been erected a few months before to 
“the most meritorious servant of his fatherland.” 

t^th Alvarez aH the horrors of barbarism celebrated a complete victory 
over what little was left of morality and outward decency. Immediately 
after his entry he declared all privileges of the soldiers and dergy abolished. 
The rough Indian, however, could not maintain himself in the presidential 
chair, in which he had never felt at ease. Hence he declared that he no longer 
had any desire to be president, took all that he found in the way of weapons, 
guns, and ammunition, emptied the treasury, in which were two hundred 
mousand piastres, and on December 12th, 1856, surrendered his power to the 
tax-collector, Ignacio Comonfort. The latter belonged to the conservative 
party, and had soon to struggle with a rebellion, whidi he put down success- 
fully, and to fi^t out differences vrith Spain, which, through the mediation of 
the United States, were settled in favour of Mexico. On June 15th, 1856, he 
issued the famous decree forbidding all corporations to hold real estate. 
Thereby the dergy lost thdr numerous estates, and hence did not neglect to 
place al possible difficulties in the way of the president, even to rasing a 
revolt against him in Puebla. In these battles Colonel Miguel Miramon 
first distinguished him^f by his courage and decision. On the other ride, 
the governor of Coahuila, the liberal General Santiago Vidaurri, had likewise 
arisen, but was persuaded by the compromise of 1856 to recognise the preadent. 

_ In the congress, elected amid the general disorder and dothed with con- 
stitutional power, which opened on February 18th, 1866, triumphant rafficalism 
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soon gained the upper hand. Instead of working for a constitution appropriate 
to the needs of the country, congress, with inopportune and sometimes shallow 
patiios, discussed the most sulmme social questions, discussed the rights of 
men,_ the freedom of labour, changed the laws of marriage, arbitrarily broke 
treaties with Spain^ and completed the long list of its grave mistakes by la 3 dng 
hand on the ecclesiastical institutions, and plunged into this most dangerous 
of reforms 'vtithout any reflection and even with inexcusable levity. In 
the mean while, anarchy reigned on all sides under a thousand forms. Armed 
bands plundered and robbed without punishment, one mmvnciaTnenio 
followed anotherj and discord soon brofe out between Comonfort and 
the_ assembly, which, however, finally ended in a constitution of which the 
radicals could proudly say that it wait “ to the extreme verge of liberty” 
and began by placing the “rights of man” at the head. 

The archbishop of Memco forbade granting absolution to those who 
should swear to the constitution, whereupon ^enty-seven generals and 
higher officers immediately refused to take the oath. According to the cus- 
tom of the country the knot was cut by a coup d’itat. The new comtitution 
was to go into effect on September 10th. Baore that a definitive preddent 
and a regular congress had to be chosen. The elections were held in Jifly, 
1857, in the midst of universal disorder, and as a result Comonfort became 
president, a stubborn radical of Indian blood. Don Benito Juarez became 
president of the supreme court, and a legislature was elected which was, if 
possible, even more revolutionary than the constituent. Mexico was again 
to form a federative republic, but even before the new form was introduced 
several states had broken loose from the central government and others had 
altered their constitutions and iimer organisation m wholly sovereign fashion. 
On December 17th General Felix Zuloaga with his troops declared against 
the constitution and dispersed the congress. Comonfort (who had proclaimed 
himself dictator on December 1st, 1857) placed himself at the head of the 
movement, but his dictatorship lasted only a month. The rebellion soon 
turned against him and compelled him, in January, 1858, to lay down his 
office, c 

Not even the European ambassadors and consuls who lived in the midst 
of affairs were able to give a complete pictine of the confusion which reigned 
in Mexico in the year 1858. The British ehargS d'affaires counted no less 
than eight prominent party leaders, every one of whom went his own wa» 
With the spring of 1859 the confusion cleared to some extent, in that the aiim 
and objects of both parties became more recognisable. In Mexico General 
Miramon stood at the head of the government, while the republican-federalist 
party put up Juarez as president, who m the mean while made Vera Cruz 
his headquarters. The war between the two parties raged with bitterness, 
bdng split up at first into a hundred guerilla warfares in accordance with the 
nature and custom of the country, ^e envoys of European powers nego- 
tiated with the chief who was in possession of the capital, whereas North 
America sent its ambassador to Juarez. 

Juarez was without question one of the first men of his countrjr. It can 
be imagined, however, with what bitterness the news of the presidency of 
an Indian supreme judge was received in the drdes of the conservatives and 
of the church party. Two elements worked together against him: in him 
was hated the recMess radical reformer, who was willing not only to follow 
tomonfort’s laws, but even to extend them, but he was^ still more despised 
as an Indinn who presumed to rule over men of pure Spanish, blood. B^d^, 
Juarez, immediately after becoming presidmt, had can^luded several tretitiee 
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witihi America^ so that a large portion of the Mexicans from the very first 
detected in him a man isjho would unconcemedly see the independence of 
his land disappear and become absorbed in the great republic of the north. 

The^ final possesaon of the land had to be decided by arms. After 
many battles in the year 1860, towards the end of the year (December 
22nd) a battle was fought at San Miguelito, in which the conservatives were 
completely defeated. After scenes of indescribable confusion, on January 
1st, 1861, the constitutional president, Juarez, made his entry into Mexico, 
and proclaimed his int^tion of attempting to conciliate the warring elemente 
and of giving back peace and prosperity to the land./ 


BXmOPEAN INVASION 

1 For years during the confused condition of the country the rights and 
property of foreigners had been frequently violated, without the demands 
for indemnification of the European powers having met with any response; 
but complaints and protests became more frequent when the mros under 
Juarez came into power. Instead of satisfying these demands, the chief thought 
of the new government was to fill the empty treasury. Congress passed a 
law according to which all payments, including the interest on the debt to 
England, were to be suspended for two years and the inland duties on fordgn 
wares were to be doubled. At this point the government of Spain succeeded 
in persuading France and England to adopt joint measures against the republic. 
By the convention of London (October 31st, 1861) the three powers — ^France, 
Engtod, and Spam — declared that on account of the unreliability of the 
Memcan authorities they felt compelled to demand better protection for 
thdr subjects and thdr property, and to enforce the execution of the agree- 
ments stipulated by treaty, adclmg at the same time that they had no inten- 
tion of curtailing the right of Mexico to choose and model her own form of 
govemmentj nor did they have in mind any extensions of their own possessions 
or other pnvate interests. After the conclusion of this convention, three 
fleets with landing troops were despatched to America to demand satisfaction 
for the past and guarantees for the future. They occupied the city of Vera 
Cruz, together with the fort San Juan de TJlua, which had been evacuated by 

S e Spanish troops and officials, and took up camping positions inland, where 
e troops were less exposed to the ravages of the y^ow fever. The Spaniards, 
under General Prim, camped in Orizaba ; the French, under De la Gravi^re, in 
Tehuacan; the Engli^ commander. Sir Charles Wyke, chose ^rdova. 
But since the expemtion had no commander-in-chief, and a joint method 
of procedure was difficult of attainment, while at the same time the three 
leaders followed different ends and interests, the undertaking lacked strength 
and unity. _ Juarez impended to a manifesto drawn up in a moderate tone 
by the plenipotentiaries of the three powers (February 19th, 1862) by threat- 
ening to punish all who should have any intercourse with the foreigners, and 
^ter long delay he rejected an ultimatum in words which sounded like an 
insult. Nevertheless, the commanders entered upon fresh negotiations with 
Juarez, and through the Treaty of La^ Soledad conduded a sort of truce in 
which the preddency of Juarez was indirectly recognised in contradiction 
to the convention of London. Soon afterwards Don Juan Ahnante Son of 
the revolutionist Morelo, who had spent several years in Paris and was greatly 
esteemed jjy the conservatives, arrived in camp, in company with Father 
Miranda and other heads of the church party,? 
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FBBNCH EXPEDITION 

But as the Fimch harboured leaders of the Mexican reactionaries, and 
diowed a disposition to interfere in Mexican domestic pohticSj which lay 
beyond the terms of the joint convention, Great Britain and Spain withdrew 
their forces in March, 1862 For the refugees in Fails had been taken up 
by the empress Eug4nie and the French “clericals,” and had revived the old 
idea of a Mexican monarchy, which Napoleon adopted in the autumn of 1861. 
More troops were sent from France. Their advance was checked by Zaragoza 
and Porfirio Diaz in the battle of Cineo de Mayo, May 5th, 1862, and in 
^ptember of that year thirty thousand more French troops arrived under 
General Forey. Wintering at Orizaba, they recommenced their advance, 
February 17th, 1863, besieged and reduced l^bla, and entered Mexico City 
June 17th, A provisional government of Mexicans was established, nominated 
directly or indirectly by Dubois de SaJigny, the French plenipotentipy. It 
adopted monarchy, oflEered the crown to Maximilian of Austria, bro- 
ther of the emperor Francis Joseph, and, should he refuse, left its disposal to, 
Napoleon III. . . . • 

Maximilian, after making some diflSieulty as to renounping his li^t of 
succession to the throne of Austria, as was required of him, accepted 
crown subject to the approval of tne Mexican people, and reached Mexico 
City Jime 12tii^ 1864. Juarez meanwhile had set up his capital, first in 
San Luis Potosi, then in Cluhuahua The new empire was unstable from 
the first. Before Maximilian arrived the provisional government had refused 
to cancel the sales of confiscated church lands, as the dericals dananded. 
When he came, a host of new diflSiculties arose. A new loan, nominally of 
about £8,000,000, but yielding little more than four, owing to discount and 
commission, was raised in Europe, but no funds were really available for 
its service. Mfl.yimi1ifl.Ti spent his resources too freely in mere luxury, 
carried the elaborate etiquette of the court of Vienna to Mexico. Favouring 
as he ^d toleration of Protestantism and tee supremacy of the crown over 
tee church, he was too liberal for the clericals who had set him up. ^ a 
foreigner he was unpopular, and tee regiments of Austrians and Belgians, 
wMch were to serve as tee nucleus of h& own_ army, were more so. As an 
admhiistrator he was enthusiastic, but futile ; his reforms, excellent on paper, 
could not be carried out, for the trained bureaucracy necessary — nay, even 
the mfl. terial for it — did not exist. For a time he nominally hdd sway over 
about two thirds of the country— rou^y, from latitude 18® to 2^, teus 
fly nl iiHin g the extreme north and south. Oajaca City, under Porfirio Dia^ 
capitulated to Bazaine — ^who had superseded tee too pro-clerical Forej^ in 
October, 1864^in February, 1865, and by tee autumn of that year tee condition 
of tee Juarists in tee north seemed desperate. But the towns asked for per- 
manent French garrisons, which were refused, as weakening^ their own powCT 
of self-defence. Instead, tee country was traversed by flying columns, and 
tee guerillas dealt with by a French service of “contr^erilla,” who fought 
with much tee same savagery as their foes. Directly tee French troops had 
passed republican bands sprang up, and tee non-combatant Mexicans, to> 
save themselves, could only profess neutrality. Yet on October 3fd,_l86A( 
Maximilian, misled by a false report teat Juarez had Ifeft tee country, i®n^ 
a decree declaring the Juarists guerillas, who, whenever captured, were to* be 
tried by court-martial and shot. Mexican generals on both teies had dxEMli 
as much. But Maximilian's decree preparea his own fate.^ n * 
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MAXIMILIAN ON THE THEONB 

It was MaEimiliaii’s intention to ^vem; but, as ill luck would have it, 
he did not grasp the essentials of government. Thus, he had been chosen 
ranperor by an assembly of notables selected by the French minister; this 
election had been ratified — ^he held the ratification good — ^by the votes of 
one section of the people expressed in acts of approval which had been laid 
before him; thence he derived his ri^t to the crown. But, in order 
to govern, sdmething else was needed. Masiiniliaa owed to this people, 
which was to be rescued from barbarism, that which makes the strength 
of dvilised nations — ^namely, a constitution. Of that he never even thought, 
and no one thou^t of it for him. There were, then, neither houses of par- 
fiament, nor pomilar delegates, nor any kind of control by ^e dtisens, nor 
representation of the taxpayers. All power was concentrated in the emperor’s 
hands. 

This condition of affairs would not have been without its adv^tages if 
Maximilian had been another man. Dictatorial -powers are sometimes good 
to draw a people from a state of decay and anarchy into which years of turmoil 
and revolution have plunged it. But the hand which holds the helm must 
steer without weakening, and undeviatingly; in fact, the head which 
guides the hand must contain that something which men admire and curse 
under the name of genius. The founders of empires are despots ; so much the 
bettCT if liberty foSows after. 

Maximilian, then, without elective bodies near him, remained alone, ex- 
posed to the responsibilities of power; he confined himself to employing 
executive agents, that is to say, ministers. He confided the foreign office 
to Ramirez; he summoned Peza to the ministry of war and of the navy, 
and Robles Pezuela to the ministry of public works, com m erce, and industry. 
The choice was good; both had been under-secretaries of state under the 
regency in the same offices of which they now became the titulary heads. 
Some days later he completed his ministry by naming Escudero y Echanove 
minister of justice, and Cortes Espaza home secretary. All belonged to 
that new party which was fairly representative of moderate opinions. 

There lay the future; at least so it was thought amongst the representa- 
tives of France. To afford this policy an efficient support, M. de Montholon, 
the French minister plenipotentiary, resolved to add to the weight of French 
arms the^ influence of that other power which has developed with so 
much rapidity in our century, and wmch possesses a force which penetrates 
everywhere; we mean the pre^. There were already several newsptt- 
pers in Mexico, and amongst them the E&tafette, edited by a Frenchman ; but 
the Estafette did not represent the policy of intervention. M. de Mon- 
tholon set to work to create a new paper, the management of which he , 
confided to a Frenchman. 

UEre NouvdU appeared on October 1st. The programme of the paper 
was naturally conservative, and liberal. Notwithstanmng its origin, it did 
not ^parate the cause of intervention from that of the empire, and it laboured 
to disseminate the doctrines of equality before the law and of the abolition of 
the privileges of the deigy and nobility, which corresponded to the doctrines 
of 1789. It WM a valuable and useful auxiliary to the cause of intervention. 

^om the time of his arrival in Mexico, Maximilian, dazzled by the aedar 
mations which greeted him on the way and intoxicated by his popularity, 
thought only of destiroying what he believed to be the last remnants of i-ebdlion. 
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soverdgn,” lie wrote to his minister of state on November 
3rd, obli^ me to protect the people with an iron hand, and, in answer to 
the needs loudly expressed in all quarters, we, as head of the nation, in full 
recogmtion of our sacred missaan and of the duty which is imposed upon us, 
declare that all the armed bands still roaming in some parts of our beautiful 
country and spreading desolation, turmoil, and menace against the liberty 
and labour of industrious citizens, shall be considered as assemblies of bandits 
and fall consequently under the inflexible and inexorable rigours of the 
law. If our govenment respects all. political opinions, it cannot tolerate 
the criminals who violate the first of the liberties it is called on to guarantee, 
namely, that of person and property.” 

To the political prefects he gave analogous instructions, especially recom- 
mending them to show th^selves severe towards &e theJt and pillage 
which had discredited Mexico in the eyes of the whole world. Then, witii 
that imagination which he could ndther master nor regulate, he embraced, 
in his recommendations, all the subjects wHch presented themselves to 
his mind • the care of the roads, the public health, the development of public 
instruction and of agriculture, the breeding of animals, the improvement 
of the race of horses, the investigations respecting coal, mercury, and copper 
mines, the state of abandoned tracts of county, etc. To stimulate the pre- 
fects’ zeal, and in the hope of obtaining better information, he borrowed from 
Charlema^e the institution of misd'domvrmi, and created inspectors, charged 
to see everything, hear ever3d;hing, and report to the emperor what they 
had seen and heard. He forgot only one thing in assigning their duties to 
these prefects, and that was the keeping of the civil registers. He left this 
in the hands of the cler^, only imposing on them the obligation to transmit 
a copy every month to the civil administration. 

He completed these measures of government by the creation of a council 
of state, to which he asagned as duties the drafting of laws and regulations 
and the administrative judgment of disputed daims, and all questions 
concerning the responsibility of the great functionaries which should be sub- 
mitted to it by the emperor. 

The composition of this coundl bore the mark of Maximilian’s inclinations; 
that is to say, the covmcillors were taken as much from the dericals as 
from the Hberals. Above all it bore the mark of the tendencies of those im- 
mediately about the emperor, in that nearly all these councillors were hostile 
to lYance. These selections were so much the less justified in that, if Maxi- 
milian’s govenunent had the time to legislate and create a council of state, 
it was precisely to the arms of France that they owed it. Every fresh day 
of success ought to have reminded them of it. 

The French victories, whilst they witnessed to the bravery of the French 
army and the services it was rendering to the onpire, showed only too plainly 
how little the country was really pacified, and what need there still was for 
our military co-operation. When, therefore, in the last two months of this year 
of 1864, the marshal, in obedience to the desire so often expressed by Napo- 
leon III, sent Wk to France the troops that had first arrived in Mexico 
with General Lorencez, the battery of the garde impeiiale, the 2nd zouaves, 
the 99th regiment of the line, and the 1st battalion of foot chasseum, the 
Mexican government felt nothing but regret at the measure. ^ The arrival of 
the Belgian legion did not seem enough to make up for this withdrawal. 

The empress Charlotte echoed this impression in a letter addrefised to 
Europe: “We must have troops; the Austrians and Bel^ans are very well 
in timaa of calm, but let tiie tempest come and there is nothing but red pantar 
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iactes. If I may be allowed to say all I think, I believe that it will be very 
iMcult for ^ to get through the first vital crisis if the country is not 
Better occupied at present. _ The troops are all very scattered, and it 
seems to me that instead of recalling any they ought to have been increased. 
I greatly fear lest the marshal may repent not having written what we asked 
hmi in the month of October; he feared the discontent in France, and has, 
I think, exchanged a slight unpleasantness for a greater one.” 

This letter reflects the impression that many had at the time — and that 
many have still— that Marshal Bazajne was absolute master, to do as he 
would, and to him was attributed the initiative in all the acts of his adminis- 
tration. This error is explained by the ignorance, which has existed till 
tins day, of the secret correspondence that Napoleon III and Marshal l^don 
never ceased to carry on with him. Napoleon III had indeed declared 
, sa.cme of his letters that he gave him carte likmehe; but it is none the 
less_ certain that in every dremnstance the marshal obeyed orders from 
•Paris, and, as regards the special case with which we are deahng, here is an 
extract from a letter of Marshal Randon (October 31st) which abundantiy 
proves that, if he sent back troops, it was because he could not do other- 
wise*. “I thank jmu for t^ assurance you give me that the home-commg 
of the troops you have (lesignated for return to France will suffer no delay, 
foD, if it 1^ been o^erwise, the question of the war budget would have been 
compromised, and it would have been difficult to make it understood why, 
after the repeated successes which our troops obtain at all points, and 
in view of the arrival of these nine thousand ^Igians and Germans, 
the convention agreed upon with Maximilian should be delayed m its 
execution.” 

The marshal ^d, betides, an excellent motive for diminishing the French 
knaoy of occupation; the Belgians and Austrians who came to Mexico were 
not so much to be despised as the empress Charlotte appeared to think, and 
toey showed in several encounters that they were “very well” at other 
times than “ times of calm.”» 

The American Civil War ended in the spring of 1865, and a strong popular 
feeling was at once manifested in favour of asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
against Maximilian’s government. In the summer there were threatening 
movements of United States troops towards the Rio Grande; early in 
1866 Napoleon III announced to the French chambers his intention of with- 
drawing his forces ; in response to a note of Seward, the United States secretary 
of state, of February 12th, 1866, he was induced to promise their return 
by three instalments at specific dates (November, 1866; March and Novem- 
ber, 1867). Maximilian now turned for support to the Mexican clericals; 
meditated abdication, but was c^imded by his wife Charlotte (“the better 
Ba^ of the two,” as he had once jestin^y said), who went to intercede for him 
with the emperor of the French. Fmding mm obdurate, she went on to 
ll^) Bozen, she went mad (end of ^ptember, 

^ximffian had meanwhile drawn nearer to the clericals and further from 
the I^ch, and, to protect French interests, Napoleon III had decided 
to send out General Castelnau to supersede Bazaine, arrange for the with- 
draw^ of the French forces in one body, and restore the republic under Ortega, 
who had quarrelled with Juarez, and was, therefore, of all republicans, 
teast u^cceptable to the_ clericals. But fearing the prospect, they induced 
Mammihan, who had ret^d to Orizaba for his hbalth, to remain. Father 
Fischer, a German-American by extraction, was specially influential here. 
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A. conference of eighteen representative Mexicans was summoned, and refuged 
hfe offer to retire, by ten votes to tight. He yielded on conmtion that a 
congress of all parties tiiould be summoned to deti.de the fate of the empire. 
Hereupon he returned to the capital; the Juarist dominion extended rapidly; 
the French troops left (in one body) on February Sth, 1867, ignoring and 
^ored by the imperial government, and shortly after Maxirruiian took com- 
mand of the army at Queretaro. Here, with Miramon, he was besieged by 
the Juarists imder Escobedo, and the garrison, when about to make a last 
attempt to break out and seek refuge in the fastnesses of the Sierra Gorda, 
was betrayed by Colonel Lopez to the besiegers (May 15th, 1867). Maxi- 
milian, with the Mexican generals Miramon and Mejia, was tried (fairly 
enough) by court-martial, and, refusmg (or neglecting) to avail himsen 
of various opportunities of escape, was convicted on charges which may 
be summarised as rebellion, murder, and brigandage, on Jime lith, and 
executed with Miramon and Mejia on June 19th, 1867.* 

BANCROFT^ ON THE EMPIRB OF MAXIMILIAN , ^ 

The empire was undoubtedly a huge mistake. It can hardly be termed 
illegal, for all international law is based upon the right of might. The assembly 
which issued the plan and nomination may be challenged, but the country 
cannot repudiate the immense vote which lent confirmation, whatever the 
insincerity and reservation imderlying that vote. The plea of compul- 
tion affected only a part. It was but natural to suppose that a nation 
so long tom by revolutions and attendant maladministration would Hafi 
a stable government; and Napoleon and Maximilian hugged the btiief only 
too eageny, the latter infiuenced not a little by the ^tter of an imperim 
crown. Unfortunately, thtir views were framed by European standards, 
and by the expressions of a comparatively small party in Mexico. Th.e rest 
of the people they failed to understand or to fuHy contider. There was 
little to fear from the passive Indian, but everything from the middle race, 
the mestizos, that mixture of activity and indolence, of bri^tness and 
dreaminess, insincerity and selfishness, in whose ever-growing strength rests 
the future of the country. Although reckless and improvident by nature, 
the mestizo had tired for a while or war, and yielded with the substantial 
classes to the effort for a peaceful rule. But soon his jealousy was roused 
by the growth of foreign influence and the preference accorded to assuming 
officials from beyond Ine ocean. The ^eam of foreign bayonets supporting 
the throne now flashed wider, and his restive iodependence of spirit took 
alarm, fostered by conservative discontent. The very strength of the invader 
became a source of weakness. , 

The liberal policy of Maximilian was based on apparently good grounds, 
seeking as it did to conciliate factions which formed the worst foe to unity 
and progress, and maTdng an effort to reach the people itsdf. If in a sense 
he turned traitor to the p^dples of the pa^ to whom he stood bound, and 
consequently lost a certain support, he did so in search of adyancement 
and in the hope of greater gains. He meant well. Noble ideas ever filled 
his mind with grand and humanitarian schemes, but he lacked strength ^d 
eneigy to cany them out. He might have done well in a settled country 
Lombardy, where he ^dned so much approval, but Mexico needed a 
creative reformer, and this he was not i 

P Takea with penaisaoa from the editicaLof 1882, dopyri^ted by H. H. BaiuxolA} * ' 
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JXTAEEZ PRESIDENT 


. Meanwhile Porfirio Diaz had captured Puebla (April 2iid) and beaeged 
•Mexico City, which fell June 21st. The republican government behaved 
with comparative leniency, thdugb Juarez and Diaz were to some extent 
-forced on oy thrir followers, who rejected a general amnesty. The last anti- 
Juarist stron^old submitted on July 20th, 1867. A good deal of discontent 
was caused among the republican rank and file, partly oy the reduction of the 
army, and partly by a proposal to allow priests to vote, which came to noth- 
ing, and in the result Juarez’s election in October to the presidency was op- 
posed by Diaz, or rather Diaz’s friends, but without success. But so soon as 
Juarez was elected, insurrections broke out in various states, and bri^ndage 
prev^ed throu^out the following year. There were unsuccessful insurrections 
also in 1869 (clerical) and 1870 (republican), but an amnesty, passed October 
13th, 1870, helped to restore peace; trouble again arose, however, at the 
1871 election, at which the candidates were Juarez, lerdo de Tejada^ and 
Diaz. Juarez’s continued re-election was regards as unconstitutional. 



tion broke out which went on sporadically till Juarez’s death on July 18th, 
1872. Lerdo de Tejada, as presidmit of the supreme court, succeeded Mm, 
and amnestied the rebels, but made no further concesrions.^ 

Juarez with his death bequeathed to Ms country the boon of peace. 
Opponents in arms laid them down and placed memselves imder the 
constitutional flag. He had ever an unfaltering faith in his mission. Old 
traditions he ignored; petty wrangles and temporismg policies he despised. 
Heeding only the dictates of duty, he opposed an iron will to the torrent 
of peraonal ambitions and party strife, to the wicked envoy of a triumphant 
reaction as well as of a foreign invasion. He saved the constitution of 1^7 
by takmg into his hands the rems of government at the time that the allied 
cleigy and army were endeavouring to destroy it. "Without Mm the liberal 
mrty would have found itself without a leader, or even a cause to %ht for. 
What would have been the fate of the republic, we might ask, if J'uarez, the 
cMef ma^trate, without soldiers or resourcesj had faltered? Who would 
have taken up ine strug^e had he abandoned it? Indeed, in vain may we 
search history for a more wonderful example of human greatness and success — 
a poor ignorant Indian boy, emerging from the wild moimtains of Oajaca to 
link his name to some of the most radical reforms the American continent 


ever witnessed.? 

In the next year, however, laws were passed repeating in a stronger form 
the attacks of 1857 on the supremacy of the church, and prohibiting the 
monastic orders or monastic life. The first day of 1873 was marked by the 
opening of the Vera Cruz and Mexico railway. For the next two years there 
were only local disturbances, cMefly in Yucatan, and an Indian rising m 
Michoacan. Protestant missions established themselves (with some opposition) 
in the country, and diplomatic relations were renewed with France and Spain 
(1874). But towards the dose of Lerdo de Tejada’s term as preddent he 
i^as suspected of aiming at a dictatorsMp, and Diaz made preparations for a 
riang, then retiring to Brownsville. At the beginning of 1875 the revolution 
broke out in Oajaca, with the Plan of Tuxtepec, which was adopted by Diaz 
and proclaimed as the Plan of Palo Alto (March 22nd). Diaz’s attempt 
to raise the north, however, failed, and, tr 3 dng to reach Vera Chuz by sea, 
he was recognised on the steamer, recaptured while attempting a four-mile 
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^wim ashore, concealed by the purser for some da]^, generally inside one of 
Ihe saloon sofas, and helped to ^t ashore in disguise at Vera Cruz. Lerdo 
was declared rejected, but was overthrown and forced into exile (January, 
1877), and Diaz, who had assumed the provisional presidency, was declared 
constitutional president on May 2nd, 1877. A law forbidding the re-dection 
of a president till four years had elapsed from his retirement from office, the 
outcome of the republican opposition to Juarez and Lerdo, was passed in the 
autumn of that i^ear (but so modified as to enable Diaz to be re-elected 
inde^tely in 1887 md 1892). 

Diaz’s first presidency (1877-1880) was marked by some unsuccessful 
attempts at revolution, notably by Escobedo from Texas; by the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Spain, Germany, Italy, and some South American 
states (1877), and France (1880) ; by some frontier difficulties with the United 
States, whoiM soldiery had occasionally followed brigands into Mexican terri- 
toryj and with Guatemala, which revived a claim, dropped since 1858, to a 
portion of the state of Chiapas ; and by considerable internal progress, aided 
by a too liberal policy of subsidies to r^ways. The boundary questions were 
settled under President Gonzales (1880-18^) ; relations with Great Britain 
were renewed in 1883. The claims of the railways, however, necessitated re- 
trenchment on official salariesj and the president’s plan for converaon of the 
debt roused unexpected opposition in an ordinarily subservient congress. It 
was attacked with great force and eloquence by the youngest mranbec trf 
the house, Senor Miron ; Senor Guillermo Prieto, a noted poet and ex-minister, 
added the weight of his authority to the attack; the students demonstrated 
against the bill in the streets; and finally it was rejected, on the ground that 
the expenses, of converaon were too heavy and the bmden on Mexico too ^ 
great. At the end of 1884 Porfirio Diaz was again elected preadent, and was 
continually re-elected, the constitution bang twice mod^d expresdy to 
allow him to continue in office (1887, 1892). 

The history of Mexico from 1884 to 1902 is almost vend of pcJitical strife. 
President Diaz’s policy was to keep down disorder with a stror^ hand; to 
enforce tire law; to foster railway development and economic progress to 
develop native manufactures by protective tariffs ; to introduce new industries, 
e.g.^ the production of alk and wine, of coca and quinine ; to promote forestry; 
to improve elementary and higher education — for all which purposes the 
Ministferio del Fomento is a potent engine; to encourage colorrisation, and, 
above all, to place the national credit on a sound basis. The fibst step in 
this process was a settlement of the British debt by direct arrangement with 
the bondholders, who were induced to exchange their outstanding bonds 
(at a discount of about 85 per cent ) for 6 per cent bonds secured on one-fifth 
of the import and export duties and the product of certain direct taxes (1887- 
1888). In 1890 the Spanish bondholders’ claims were satisfactorily arranged 
also. In 1891 the tariff was made more protectionist. In 1893 the d^ 
preciation of diver, Mexico’s currency and princip^ article of export, necei^- 
tated stringent retrenchment in the diplomatic service and reduction of official 
salaries; but the budget balanced for the first time during many years, the 
floating debt was converted, and a loan raised for the completion of the Tehuan- 
tepec railway. After 1896 there were substantial annual surpluses, which were 
spent in redudng taxation and in the extinction of debt. In 1895 the 6 
per cent, extemsi debt was converted into a 5 per cent, (tebt, the bonds of 
which were in 1902 at a premium ; in 1896 the alcabalas or interstate customs 
and municipal odrois were abolished, and replaced in part by direct taxatim 
and increased stamp duties. 
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!t) ^The'iiijstitiiiiori 'by Diaz of fbe gmrdias nmdes, a mouoted gendarmerie 
eAmposed. of th6<dass who in former days drifted into revolution and brkand- 
»ge, was. a potent means of maintaining order, and the ext^sion of ra^ays 
tele^phs enabled the government to cope at once with any disturbance. 
The old local revolutions practically disappeared- In 1886-1887 there were 
some i&turbances in Cosmuik, New Leon, Sinaloa, and Tamaulipas; sub- 
seqpiently hardly anything was heard of su<m disorders, except on the Texan 
frontier, where, in 1890, Francisco Ruiz Sandoval and, in 1891, Cataiino Garza 
made mcurrions into Mexico with some support from Mexican ranch-owners 
ia Texas and speculators who expected mining concessions in the ev^t 
of' a revolution. But the raiders, thou^ they seem to have had some 
S 3 mxpathiser 8 in the Mexican army, were few, and in fact little more than 
Mgands. Occasionally the churcn gave trouble — ^the presence of foreign 
piests was complained of; attempts to evade the law prohibiting conventi^ 
Me were detected and foiled (1891, 1894) ; and there were Indian risings, 
rapiessed sometimes with great severity, amca:^ the Maquis of Yucatan and 
the Yaquis of Sonora. Now and then the old passions break out ; in September, 
1897, an absurd attempt to assassinate' Preddent Diaz was made by a country- 
man named Arroyo, who was secured, and early next morning lynched in the 
centnal police office, partly by members of the force, ten of whom, however, 
were sentenced to death for the '<aime. Discontent with Diaz’s rule was 
omffined to a small minority. 

, ' In fordgn affairs the rule of IMaz was uneventful. There have been 
transient dwputes with the United States (1886, 1888). In 1888-1890 and 
1894-1895 a boundary dispute with Guatemala became serious, but Guate- 
, mala gave way at the threat of war (January, 1895). In the difficidty 
between England and the United Stat^ over the Venezuelan boundary 
pieoember, 1895) Mexico expressed strong adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
in the abstract, and suggested that its maintenance should not be left whoUy 
to the United States, but should be undertaken by all American powers. 

In brief, under Preddent Diaz’s rule, the history of Mexico is mainly 
economic. In' the dx finandal years 1893-1894 to 1899-1900 includve, the 
yidd of the import duties increased by upwards of 80 per cent. ; the revenue 
from stamps (an excellent index of the volume of business) over 60 per cent., 
though the duto were reduced; the postal revenue from 1895-1896 to 1899- 
1900 rose 60 per cent. ; the telegraph revenue over 75 per cent. The great 
drainage tunnel which is to take the waters of the valley of Mexico, hitherto 
moat inadequately drained, out to the Pacific was completed in 1902; the 
Thhuantepec Railway, likely to prove a formidable rival to any interoceanic 
canal, approached completion. Great improvements have also been made 
in the harbours at Tampico and Vera Cruz. In 1891 elementary education 
ir&s reorganised, and made compulsory, secular, and gratuitous. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to higher education, and— at least in the hospitals — ^to 
modem sanitation and hygiene-^ 

■ In June, 1906, violent riots occurred among the miners at (knanea, Sonora, 
but WOTB ultimately suppressed by the vigorous action of Cdond Kosterlitzky 
oftiie rural guards. Later in the year several attempts were made along the 
Ameri'can border to start a revdution, but all proved failures. In July, 1907. 
tlie Mexican O^tral Railroad and the National Railroad were consolidated, 
tire government buying up a majority of the stock.a 




CHAPTER Vn 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

The term Central America is usually applied to the region formerly known 
as Old Guatemala.^ In a geographical sense, however, it may be applied still 
more extensively, including the provinces of Guatemala, Yucatan, and the 
Balize. 

Guatemala is an extensive rerion, fetching between the Pacific Oce^ 
and Caribbean Sea, from the soutnem boundary of Mexico, to the isttunus of 
Darien. In its climate, soil, productiops, and geographical features, it mudi 
resembles the West Indies, except that the Andes render it one of the m(^ 
mountainous of American countries. The western shore is subject to the 
most violent earthquakes; the interior is but little known. Politically it 
is divided into the states of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica.& 


DISCOVEEY OP nicahagua 

The discovery of Nicaragua follows dosdy upon the death of Vasco Nufiez 
Balboa, and was ihtunately connected with that lamentable proceediiig. 
Andres Nifio, a bold pilot who was well ficquainted with the coast of Darieit, 
and had been employed there, proceeded to the court of Spain. He proposed 
an expedition to the Spice Islands, which met with rCyal approval and with 
that of the bishop of Bmgos. At the head of thd expedition was placed Gil 
Gonzalez DaviM, the contador of Hispaniola, formerly attached to the housel- 
hold of the bishop of BurgOs. These explorers were to make use of the ^hips 
vdxich' had been constructed with incredible toil by Vasco Nufiez; and they 
‘r^ed upon the friendship of Lope de Sdsa, who was, to go out at thq saihe 
tiin^ as govenjLoi? of Danen, and to take a residenda of Pedrarias dd 

ah ml^t have been expected, Pedrarias had made use bfMmSb 

689 
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I^eils fcff his omi purposes, aoid had sent the licentiate Espinosa on a voyage 
discoveiy in ihe sea of the South, who had proceeded as far as Cape Bhmco, 
whidh is situated in what is now the republic of Costa Elea. 

Lope de Scea arrived at Darien, but died almost immediately after his 
aipdval — indeed, before he landed, accomplishing less even than Ponce de 
Leon afterward did when he went to New Spain to take a residenda of Cortes. 
Gil Gtonzalez, therefore, found himself with an enemy instead of a friend in 
the governor of Darien. He and Andres Nifio, however, persevered in their 
enterprise, and in January, 1522 , set sail from the g^ of San Miguel Their 
notions of geography must have been somewhat limited and incorrect if they 
were still brat on (fiscovering the Spice Islands, for they pursued their way 
to the northw^t instead of the southwest. The result, however, was, that 
they discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as far as the bay of Fonseca, 
winch GU Gonzalez must have named after his patron, the bishop of Burgos. 
They did not content themsdves with merely discovering the coast, but made 
considerable excursions into the interior. There Gil Gonzalez found a great 
cacique called Nicaragua, whose pueblo was situated three leagues from the 
seashore, dose to the lake which now bears his name. 

The cacique was a man of much intelligrace. He put to the strangers 
many questions of childish simplicity, but yet with childish daringness of 
thou^t. He inquired if they had heard of any great deluge, and asked 
whether there would be another. He wished to know when the sun and the 
moon would lose their brightness and forsake their appointed courses. He 
desired to be informed as to the causes of darkness and of cold, and was 
inclined to blame the nature of things because it was not always bri^t and 


He further wished to know what became of the souls of men who lived so 
short a tune in the body, and yet were mimortal. Descending from these 
great questions to discuss the iiuormation which the Spaniards brou^t him 
about their affaim, he inquired whether the pope was subject to death, and 
whether the cacique of Castile, of whom they spoke so much, was mortal. 
He concluded by asking the pertinent question why it was that so few men, 
as they were, sotght so much gold. Gil Gonzalez and his companions were 
astonished to hear a semi-naked '‘barbarian” interrogate them in this fashion 
and never, it was said, had an Indian been found who talked in this way with 
the Spaniards. It will be needless to recount in detail the rest of Gil Gonzalez’s 
discoverMs. Suffice it to say that they were sufficient to entitle him fairly 
to the claim of being the discoverer of Mcaragua. 


ORIGIN OF THE NICARAGUANS 

^ The Nicaraguans, it appears, were of Merican origin. They had been 
driven southward by a great droight; and if so, they had certainly fled to a 
copitry pre-eminently abounding in the element they then needed. But 
tto tradition is not the only ground for ascribing to them, or at least to one 
tribe among them, an affinity with the Mexicans.. The language and the 
mo^ of writing were m this ease similar; and, thou^ the rel^ions of the two 
nations were not wholly alike, there was sufficient sinularity to render far 
from improbable, if not to establish, the notion of a common origin. 

The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilisation which gives great promise 
of the gradual formation of an important empire. The raifices were not so 
grand as those of the Mexicans, but there was no want of skill in their bmld- 
mgs or of polity in their laws. Still, they we in that state of comparative]^ 
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low intelligence when naen and women think they can improve the work of 
God, their own countenances, by piercing and otherwise maltreating their 
noses, lips, and ears. 

Gil Gonzalez returned to Pa n a m a on the 25th of Jime, 1623, with a large 
quantity of gold, and with the conviction that he had made a great discovery. 
He had also baptised no less than thirty thousand of the natives. 
knowledge, however, of Christianity he had left among them may be ima^ned 
from the strange kind of soldierly theology which most of these captains 
displayed when they took upon them to commence the conversion of the 
natives. He proceeded, not without molestation from Pedrarias, to His- 
paniola, whence, after communicating with the emperor, and be^ng for the 
government of the lands he had discovered, he returned to Honduras. 

The object of Gil Gonzalez in going to Honduras was to find a way to 
Nicaragua which he might take without any hinderance from Pedrarias at 
Panama. With the vessels he had brought from Hispaniola, Gil Gonzalez 
endeavoured to make the Puerto Caballos, which received its name from an 
accident that happened to him on this occasion. A storm came on when he 
was near tlmt port; he was obliged to throw overboard some of his horses; 
and was driven back to the Golfo Dulce, where he landed, and founded the 
town of San Gil de Buena Vista.« 


SPANIARDS IN NICARAGUA 

The possession of Nicaragua proved a matter of much dispute; Pedrarias 
sent Hernandez de Cordova to occupy the country and he succeeded in driving 
out Gonzalez, but was accused of attempting to form an independent govern- 
ment and was court-martialed and killed by Pedrarias. The governor of 
Honduras also laid claim to the province and finally Spain interfered and 
appointed Pedrarias independent governor of Nicaragua, whidi position he 
held from 1527 until his death in 1536.<> 

The foregoing narrative sufficiently describes the dire confusion -vriiioh 
prevailed in Nicaragua among the Spanish authoriries — a confusion ihat 
was sure to have its counterp^ in burnings, massacres, and tortures among 
the conquered people. They paid the penalty for every error committed 
at the court of Spain, for every movement prompted by avarice, envy, ot 
discord, which took place among the Spanish ca^ains, each of whom had 
some show of authority from headquarters, and whose marchings, counter- 
marchmgs, and battles were marked upon the broad map of that fertile 
province, unhappily well suited for the movements of the cavalry, in huge 
strealb of bldod and devastation. 

It was in vain that the unhappy Indians of Nicaragua consulted their 
idols, and prayed for a response to the question how they were to get nd of 
these strangers. The discerning oracles replied that if they were to heap 
the sea upon these Spaniards they would certainly drown; but then, to, do 
teat, it would be necessa^ for tee Nicaraguans to drown teemselves; wheie- 
upon they did not question their oracles any further in this matter. 

DISCOVERT OP GUATEMALA 

' i 

In the decade of years that followed after tee conquest of Mexico, the spot 
where some of the most important conquests were completed and the greateie;b 
expeditions prepared, where the strangest experiments were made fcr.tee 
conversion of tee natives, where the discovery took place of tee most teuMufe 
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litUinwnuiaeixts of American civilisation, and the theatre whemin was acted 
IM'seri^ of events which led to the greatest changes in Sfjanish legislation 
for the Indies, was the province of Guatemala. The wars in this province, 
thon^ very considerable, were not of the first magnitude or interest; and as, 
in-'tne' early periods of historical writing, wars are the main staple of history, 
Ifce other events in this part of the world, not being illustrated by great wars, 
have escaped due notice. Hence the majority even of studious men we 
probably not aware of the important circumstances in the history of America 
withrwhich this narrow strip of territory, called Guatemala, is connected. 

1 Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have been thought that, 
a 0 «r the conquest of Mexico, the rebuilding and repeopling of the city would 
have sufficiently exhausted the energies even of that active man. But it 
was^not so. He is chiefly known to the world by that conquest of Mexico 
#xieh, for its audacity, stands unrivalled in the annals, of mankind; but he 
wis subsequently employed in further conquests, which cost him far ipore 
laixmr and differing, but have hardly added at all to his renown- 
■ ' In lus third letter to the emperor, after that in which he describe tJie 
sffige and capture of Mexico, Cortes begins to inform his majesty what steps 
he !has' taken for the discovery of that which he calls “the other sea of the 
South.” After the last discharge of the cannon of Cortes had been made 
upon the helpless but un3delding crowd of Mexico, the news of the city’s fall 
was not slow in reaching the adjacent territories. 

And how did the hsl^ers receive the astoiushing news’ With joy, regret, 
and apprehension: joy; that a ruthless enemy, to whose fell gods their young 
men and their maidens had been sacrificed, was now no more ; regret, that they 
the injured, Imd had no part in the misfortunes of the detested city; and 
toprenenfflon, lest a worse thing should come upon them than even the power 
of thb hateful Aztecs. 

" The Indian kings who were opposed to the Mexican djmasty, no less 
than those who were alhed to it, Juddered at the success of these awful 
ihvadens from another sphere, the first potentate who sent ambassadors 
to 'Cortes, was the kii^ of Michoacan, a province about seventy leagues to 
the'southwest of Mexico. From these ambassadors, Cortes, who had akea^ 
hoard something about this “ sea of the South,” made further inquiries. He 
found that it was to be reached through Michoacan; and, accordingly, after 
causing his cavalry to manoeuvre before these Michoacan ambassadors, so 
as to impress them with, a fitting sense of his powers, and after making tnem 
S(bne presents, he sent two Spaniards back with them on a journey of dis- 
covery. Hearing still more about this sea from other quarters, he sent in 
different directions two other parties of Spaniards to explore the way to the 
sea, ahd to take “possession” of it. He seems to have been fully aware of 
theimportance of this discovery, for he sdys, “ I was very proud, fqr it appeared 
tp. me' that, in discovering it, his majesty would receive a great and signal 
service; ance,” he adds, “it was the decided opinion of all men who had any 
knowledge or experience in the navigation of the Indies that, when this sea 
was discovered many islands would be found, in it .abounding iji, gold, pearls, 

, precious stones, and spices.” Cortes thought, moreover, that many “secrets 
and wonderful things” were yet to be discovered there. From this faith in 
what was niarvellous, thb first explorers and conquerors derived an ardour 
io-.puidQit, and an tmtipng love cn novelty, which reminds one of the same 
aSi ffiey erist in the irntravelled souls of httle. children. 

'iiliAs-thA'sea wm at no great distance, it was soon discovered by one or 
CAwiof riie>parMes sent, out tonxplore^. andioimal pQssesri<;m was taken, of 
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it in the name of the emperor some time in the year 1522, nine years after 
the discovery of the same sea by Vasco Nuiiez, about a thousand miles lower 
down. ' 

Following the ambassage from Michoacan, there arrived at the camp of> 
Cortes another set of envoys, from a people about a hundred league farther 
south than Michoacan, inhabiting a maritune country called Tehuantepec, 
which it appears was the territory where one of these parties of discovering 
Spaniards had come upon the sea the South. These Indians, as was usually 
the case, were at war with their next neighbours, the inhabitants of a c^untiy 
called Tututepec. Immediately south of Tehuantepec lies the province of 
Soconusco, and south of that is Guatemala. Following the usuil rule, the» 
two last-named provinces were also at feud with one another. The great 
political doctrine of the balance of power was but beginning to be understood 
in Europe in those days, and was totally beyond .the compa® (rf Incfian states- 
manship. Accordingly, a similar series of events to those which h^) 0 aabledi 
Cartes to reach and to eonqu^ Mexico was now to conduct his lieutenanle; 
into the southern provinces of Central America. These two provinces -c# 
Tututepec and Tehuantepec, which, from the similarity of their names,, we 
may fairly conjecture to have been inhabited by tnbes of the same race, were 
the first to give occasion to the strainer to enter armed into their territories: 
for tortes, at the request of the envoys from TehuantepeCj dispatched Pedro, 
de Alvarado mth a body of troops to conquer the imfriendly province of 
Tututepec. • . _ * - 

After a few skinmshes, Pedro de Alvarado made his way into the townnf 
Tututepec, where he was well received, and was fumidied with provirions 
and presented with gold. The hostile Indians, however, of the next proyintee;, > 
Tehuantepec, su^ested that all this fnendly demonstration was but feigned, 
and that an offer which the cacique had made to the Spaniands, to lodge them 
in his own palace, was but a scheme to destroy them by setting their quart^ 
on foe. Pedro de Alvarado beheved this accusation, or affected' to b^eve it,- 
and seized upon the person of the cacique, who, after givii^ much money , to > 
his captor, med in prison. That this seizure of the cacique was thOfs^hfl 
unjust even by the Spaniards of that time is proved by the' testimony of 
Bernal Diaz. There is no novelty in this proceeding of Alvarado. Indeed, the' 
HAfl.1mga of the Spaniards with the Indians seem, at tlfo period of the eon-, 
quest, to be arranged according to a certain routine, in wHch the capture 
of the principal chief is seldom omitted;' and it is w‘orth while to notice thh 
imprisonment of the cacique of Tututepec merely because it is the fimt of a. 
series of such proceedings on the part of Alv^do, who was the pnmapal' 
conqueror of Central America. . Bhs qualifications for co mman d, as far aa^ 
they appear in the page of history, were not of the highest order. He was 
brave, (wing, restless, crafty, devout, but without any_ true policy.^ .He was 
a great talker, but still a man of considerable force, if not skill, in Mtion,. 
as he was lar^y trusted by Cortes. He was nearly the same age as Contes,-/ 
for Bernal Diaz says he was about thirty-four years old when he came to New. 
Spain. In his daring qualities he may be cwnp^d to Murat. ' . 

' Alvarado founded a town in Tututepec which he called S^ura, button; 
account of the heat of the climate and tile swarms of insects, it was soon 
deserted. This expedition of Alvarado’s took place in toe year 1622-. Rawai 
the seat of his new conquest Pedro de Alvarado despatched two messeM^ 
,to Guatemala' (called by the Indians QuauhtemaHan, 'theiplace of woioa:,-,cto 
of'decayed wood), who<were to offer on the part of Cori»8’“nis fidendshipjanjl! 
his religion” to the (ihief of that provmce. . ■ * . - . . j '■>1 
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BABLT HISTORY OF GTIATEMALA 

The oririn of the kii^dom of Guatemala is very obscure. It was gov- 
erned by a dominaut race called the Tultecas. These Tultecas had come from 
Mexico. Tbdr abode in that country had been Tula, twelve leagues from the 
city of Mexico. The derivation of their name is said to be from “Tulteca,” 
^e art of stone-work. The account of their migration from Tula to Guatemala 
is not unlike that of the exodus of the Israelii from among the Eg 3 rptians. 
Having been oppressed by certain kmgs for five hundred years, they held a 
gr^t festival, m which they were warned by the devil (any supernatural 
bdng in Indian story is said to be the devil by Spanish narrators) to quit 
lie country of Mexico. In other words, the Aztecs, or some other conquering 
jiaoe, were too strong for the Tultecas. Hie story of the apparition of this 
demon is h^hly picturesque, and somewhat awful. It is said that, while 
l3ie nation. were celebrating certain religious rites, there appeared a great 
^ant among them, who began to mingle m thrir sacred dances, and that his 
embrace in tihe dance was death. 

The flight to other countries was resolved upon. The king who led the 
Tultecas forth was Nimaquich4. He was accompanied by three brothers, 
and these four men became the heads of four ruling famihes in four independent 
provinces: one brother of the province of the Quelenes and Chapanecos; 
another of Tuzulutlan,' a third of the Mam Indians and the Pocomanes; 
and Nimaquichfi himself, in the' person of his son, of the Quiches, Cakchiguels, 
and ZutugObs. In the course of their pilgrimage southward, the Tultecas 
suffered great hardships and passed many years. The Icing Nimaquich4 died 
on this journey — another resemblance to the Mosaic stoiy — and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Acxopil, who was the prince that finally conducted that 
branch of the Tultecas called Quiches into the neighbourhood of Lake Atitlan. 
Their great town, founded near this lake, was called Utatlan, and was situated 
whae the present village of Santa Cruz de Quieh6 stands. A further division 
of the Tultecan states took place in the old age of Nimaquich6’s son, Acxopil. 
The old kmg retained the kingdom of Quichfi for himself ; to lus ddest, Jiute- 
mal, he gave that of Eachiquel; and the third kingdom of Zutugd he gave 
to mS second son Axciquat. On the day of this division three suns were said 
to have been visible in the heavens. 

It must not be supposed that the narrative of the Tultecan migration from 
Mexico and their occupation of Guatemala is wholly fabulous, and that there 
is no historic truth to be made out of it. It will account for a circumstance 
which otherwise would be very strange — namely, that though there were as 
many as twenty-four or tw^ty-six languages in Central America, yet through- 
out a considerable part of it communication was evidently possible by mpAna 
of one language. Then, again, the mode of settling the succesrion to the 
sov^ignties coincides with the Tultecan story.. One principle in this suc- 
craaon uniformly prevailed; it was that a man of experience, and not a youth, 
should ascend the throne. 

Prom sources that we can rely upon, we learn what were ihe manners, 
laws, customs, and resources of what was called the kingdom of Guatemala. 
The resources were abundant: it was a land with a fine climate and a most 
ferffle soil, bearing m^e, cotton, and very fine balsam, with irrigated plains, 
which were wont to ^ve a return of three hundred measures for one measure 

seed. It 'was found, too, that it would bear wheat and all the fruits of 
Spaon. It also produced cocoa, which was used then, and for some time con- 
tinued to be used, as money. 
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From the possession of money we may at once conclude tihat these people 
were to a certain extent civilised, though this ^d not prevent them from 
adoring idols and occasionally eating human flesh. They had fairs which 
were generally held in close proximity to the temples and over which a ju%e 
presided, regulating the prices. Among their artisans were goldaniths, 
painters, and workers in feathers. The plumage of birds formed one of the 
principal materials for ornament used by the most skilful nations in the 
Indies. 

The laws of Guatemala appeax to have been framed with considerable 
care. In some things they were very reasonable, in others not so. It appears 
that, though the government of the Guatemalans was a monarchy, they had 
a recognized power if the kiig behaved very tyrannically, of calli]^ tcgeth^ 
the principal men and the juc^es of the kingdom, and deposing him. Theijr 
laws with regard to theft were curious, and in some req)ects cpmmendable. 
They made much distinction between small and great thefts; and they 
graduated their punishments with carej beginning from a pecuniary fine, 
and continuing, if the culprit showed himsw to be a resolute offender, up 
to execution by hanging. Before, however, taking the final step, they pro- 
ceeded to the thief’s relations, and asked them whether they would pay all 
the penalties for him, which, no doubt, in this latter state, were very con- 
siderable. If they would not do so ; if — accorcfing to their expressive phrase 
— they had had enough of carrying their relative upon their shoulders, and 
would make no more satisfaction for him, the man was hanged. 

In wax, the main body of their captives, the common people, were made 
slaves, but the principal chiefs were killed and eaten, with a view of inspiring 
tOTor in the enemy. This practice, though horrible enough, is very different 
from a S 3 ^stem of human sacrifices like that in force among the Mexicans. In 
matters of education, the Guatemalans showed themselves a civilised people, 
and, not being aflfficted by much diversity of opmion upon small matters copr 
nected with religious questions, they had schools in all their chief towns both 
for boys and girls. 

The Guatemalans, if subject at all to the Mexicans, had only receritly 
become so — that is, •mthin the last twenty years of the Mexican Empire. 
Their country, ifax different from what it is now, was exceedingly populous. 
The languages spoken were very numerous — no less than twenty-six are 
named — which shows how much the people of tlmt district were broken up 
mto mere tribes, a division tending greatly to facilitate the conquests of the 
Spaniards, but to embarrass them in all their dealings with the country when 
conquered. 


CONQUEST OF GUATEMAIA 

Betummg now to the camp of Cortes, at Mexico, we find him informing 
the emperor, in the year 1524, that from Utatlan and Guatemala an ambass^e 
of a hundred persons had come, offering themselves as vassals to the Spanish 
monarchy, whom he had received and disnaissed with every mark of friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, this indefatigable commander had made friends 
vd1n the Soconuscans, and had even begun ^p-building on that part of the 
coast. The Guatemalans, when their ambassage returned home, beizg assured 
of the friendship of Cortes, were only the more inclined on t^t account to 
carry wax into the territories of their enemies the Soconuscans, and linis 
they did not fail to come into collision with the settlers sent out by Corteil: 
For this offence the Guatemalans apolo^sed, but their excuses wore not 
leceived. < 
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An oM chwimcler" has compared the advanws'of Alrarado to the darting 
flash' of li^tning. Ihe fi^ place tiie lightning fell upon was Socontisco, 
‘■ffie territOry m behalf of which the expedition had been sent out. A great 
feMde^ accompanied by much slau^ter and great destruction (the traces 
which trere visible nearly a hunifred years afterward), took place on the 
'iWntier of that province, in which battle the king of Zacapa was kUled. Of the 
farther bdvance of the army we possess an account written by the conqueror 
himself, who states that he pushed on from Soconusco to Zacapa, from thence 
to Qteeaajtenango, from thence to Utatlan, fighting, negotiating, and terrify- 
,ihg the Indians into submission. 

' ’ Frtnn Utatlan he marched m two days to Guatemala, where he was very 
'■f^^Il.'itedeived — accarding to his own account, as if he had been m his father’s 
ndh^e. But not resting there, he proceeded, as he says, to conquer a people 
tl^o dwelt upon Lake Atitan (probably Amatitlan), and who had made them- 
Mves so strong ih those waters that they were able to harass all their nei^- 
■Ifeurs without being liable to be attacked in their turn. Alvarado routed 
‘this people, but most <rf them were able to escape by swimming. Erom 
thence he a^iln proceeded, conqueimg the Indiah tribes he met with, or bring- 
ing them into subjection by means of messengers, who, sometimes by threate, 
sometimes by promises of favour, contrived to secure the allegiance of the 
natives. Occasionally Alvarado was defeated in his encounters with the 
•Indians, in consequence of the rouri^ess of the ground, or the density of the 
woods where they took shelter. Pindiog winter approach, he returned to 
his friendly Guatemalans, in whose country he founded the city of Santiago 
of Guatemala (July, 1524).® 

Alvarado now' turned his attention to the various tribes who were not 
yet conquered, but whose submission was essential to the security of Spanish 
authority. By the end of December, the campaign had terminated. Alvarado 
returned to the capital of the Cakdiiquels laden with wealth and glory. The 
rapidity of his movements had been no less surprising than the ease with 

S ’lich he had conquered the Indian armies. The greater part of the Pacific 
ore acknowledged the -authority of Spain. At the same time, Alvarado’s 
brother, Gonzalo, had defeated the Mams in several battles. 

' The fortre^ of Mixco, which was always considered impregnable’ by the 
Indians, was situated on a high perpendicular rock, -^e only access to which 
was so 'narrow as to permit but one man to pass at' a time. A small force 
could defaid it gainst an entire army, by merely throwing down rocks upon 
the as^flants. Ime first detachment sent a^inst this ]^ace was so disheartened 
by its strength and tiie apparent impossibility of making any impression upon 
the worksj that they detennined ,to abandon it. But the arrival of Pedro 
Alvarado in camp manged the appearance of affairs. That intrepid general 
immediately called a council of war, over which he presided in person, and 
which detennined on a vigorous prosecution of' Ihe siej^. The Spaniards 
now resorted to stratagan, but in this they were foiled with considerable 
loss, r Their (»,use now appeared hopdess, and it is more than probable that 
ihey would finally have oeen compelled to rdinquish the undertaking, had 
not the caciques of Ghignanta appeared in camp, demanded a peace, and 
fayfenned the Spanish general of a subterranean passage leading from the 
dtadd to the bank of a nei^bouring river, by which the garrison could escape 
duJuld the fortr^ be captured. This infused new life into the besiegers. 
A general attack was lilade on the heists by the army, marching in single 
file^ while a-detachmedt piasted' itself at the naouth of^ the subterranean passage 
to mtercept stra^Iets. The fortress was finally carried by storm, and tlm 
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iDicUans, with their wives and little ones, either killed or captured. , The 
works were then entirely destroyed. 

, The submission of the country being now complete, Alvarado determined 
on returning to Spain and announcirg his conquests to Charles V. But, 
when on the eve of departing, -he received notice tiat Cortes had arrived in 
the province of Honduras; and deeming it his duty to visit his superior, ho 
set out (February, 1526) for that purpose. On reaching Choluteca, he met 
a detachment of Spanish troops coming from Honduras, and was informed 
that Cortes had returned to Meriieo. Not being able to follow him so far, 
Alvarado seems to have abandoned, for a whhe, the idea of visiting Europe, 
and returned to Guatemala. 

He found the country, which had been left so peaceful, in a state of the 
most violet excitement. His brother, Gonzalo, wno had ruled in his absence, 
had, by his cruelty and tyranny, especially toward theTndians, alienated all 
parties from him. The king of Sequechul, with King Sinacum, were 

gathering the different native tribes for a desperate effort to ritake off tb^, 
yoke of boUdage. , 

SPANISH DOMINION IN CHNTBAL AMEBICA 

Alvarado immediatdy adopted the most energetic measures to suppress 
so formidable a rebellion. Confident of the support of all Spaniards,, he 
marched agamst the Indians, and in a great battle (November 22nd, 152Q} 
he completely routed ihem, taking the two kings prisoners. The unfortunate 
princes, by fifteen years of hard captivity, expiated the unpardonable crime 
of having wished to recover independence for themselves and their oppressed 
people. 

This victory broke the spirits of the Indians inhabiting the conquered 
provinces, and from this time they seemed willing to acknowledge the authority 
of Spain. In proportion, howevcTj as tlus danger decreased, a far more 
formidable evil began to display itself. This was dissension among the 
conquerors — the almost inseparable sequel to Spanish conquests. The 
dMB.culty of defining boundary fines between different provinces was one 
fruitful source of these disturbances. Either by accident or design,- petty 
rulers encroached on the territory of others; and several rich provinces were 
claimed simultaneously by numerous competitors. These claims kept the 
whole country in a ^ate of civil war, until December, 1527, when Alvarado 
received from the emperor the office of captain-general of Guatemala, an 

S ointment which rendered him independent of Cortes. Ihe enei^tie, 
often oppressive rule of this officer restored in a great measure the ^nerin 
tranquillity. The influences of religion were added to his own efforts: ^ In 
1537, the execution of a most extensive plan for the conversion of the Indians 
was commenced by a number of missionaries, at the head of whom was the 
celebrated Las CJasas. They visited nations hitherto unconquerable, and 
by inducing them to accept Christianity, opened an easy waj to a cordial 
recognition of Spanish authority. These labours wane continued throu^ 
great dfficulties, by themselves and successors, _ for upwards of a century: 
an(| to them, as mudi as to the mail-dad warriors, was owing the Spanish 
ascendency in Central America. m 

The year 1541 was signalised by the death of Pedro Alvarada Aft^ 
this event, the emperor establrhed an audience- (November 20th, 154^)^^^ 
supreme tribunal, of which Alonzo de Maldonado was named president. 
seat of this court was fixed at Valladolid de Comayagua, but subse( 2 ti»l% 
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tp&nsfened to Gracias A Dios. In 1555, it was again removed to Guatemala, 
then to Panama, and finally to the capital. The tranquillity which the genius 
of Alvarado had secured to the province was buried with him. Paction, 
exasperated by the temporary obstruction, broke out fierce than ever. 
Public morals were depreciated to the very lowest scale. Justice was but a 
name — mimes of the deepest and darkest dye were committed with impunity, 
and the criminals bought off from retribution by trifling sums. The Indians 
were treated as brutes — in short, all government was at an end — Marchy, 
crime, and reckless audacity rioted over the ruins of the Indian civilisation. 
Such was the condition of affairs for a great portion of the long period of the 
Spanish dominion in Guatemala, till at last the country was ripe for revolu- 
Iton. ' 

The first symptoms of dissatisfactbn exhibited by the Indians and others, 
•w«s after tiie invasion of Spain by France, in 1808. The deepest anxiety 
was manifested throu^out the whole of the Peninsular War, and the subse- 
quent continental stni^es. But after the fall of Napoleon, hardly had 
Spain adopted a constitution when Guatenaala, anxious to extirpate the 
remnant of absolute tyranny, appropriated the same one to herself without 
any alteration. But me formation of a junta in the following year, with abso- 
lute power to settle "indispensable” measures, gave rise to two parties, one 
in favour of entire emancipation from both Spain and Mexico; the other 
advocating the installation of the Bourbon femily on the throne of Central 
America. The old Spanish party, supported by Leon, the capital of Nicaragua 
and Comayagua, capital of Honduras, were in favour of the latter course; 
but the greater part of the cities and provinces adhered to the act of inde- 
pendence proclaimed by the junta. 

EEVOLUnON IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Sudi was the situation of affairs when, on the 19th of October, 1821, 
Iturbide, emperor of Mesdco, addressed to the inhabitants of Guatemala a 
manifesto, in which, after having complimented them on their independence, 
he announced that, to consolidate their growing liberties, he would direct a 
numerous body of troops to their frontiers. This strange proclamation was 
not received by the independents as favourably as the emperor had wished; 
but the influential members of the Spanish party solicited his protection, 
chan^ng the appellation of his troops from that of “servants” to “imperial- 
ists.” ^is faction chose as their chief, FUisola, presid^t of the junta; and 
by him the proclamation of Iturbide was distributed throu^out the different 
provinces. Not satisfied with this, he joined with it an invitation to the 
people to merge their nationality into that of Mexico; and he even took upon 
himsdf the responsibility, as president of the junta, to declare the union 
effected (Janua^ 11th, 1^2). 

The indignation of the people at this arbitrary stretch of power rose to the 
utmost pitch. Ilie junta was dissolved. The president mardied with some 
troops a^inst San Smvador, but was completely beaten (July 3rd). Defeated 
a second time by the people of the same province (February 23rd, 1823), 
he recommenced his maim to Guatemala, where he received news of the 
revolution which had precipitated Iturbide from the imperial throne. The 
blow was astouncfing — his last hope was gone; he immediately gave up all 
resistance and consented to the act of independence. A nations convention, 
having immediately assembled, ordered^the Mexican troops to leave the 
«>untiy. Filisola led them out in person, taking possession, during his 
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march, of th6 province of Chiapas, which he daimed for Mexico. This act 
was afterwards mide good by Mexico, and Chiapa has ever since remained a 
fruitful source of dissension between the two coimtiies. 

FORBitA.TIOW OF A REPUBLIC 

This obstacle being removed, the national assembly met again on the 24th 
of June, 1823. Complete independence was declared on the 21st of July, 
and on the 17th of December, the basis of a new constitution, modelled after 
t^t of the United Stat®, was proclaimed to the nation. Ine republic was 
styled the “ United Provinces of Central America.” On the 6th of Septemte, 
1824, congress completed the basis of the confederation at Costa Rica; nine 
days after (15th) the federal congress was installed; and on the 22nd of 
November, the constitution was sdemnly si^d by the deputies. 

Thus Guatemala had proclaimed her freedom and established a republican 
constitution; but very soon she was to leam by bitter esmerience that some- 
thing more than th®e is necessary to secure tne taanquiility and happine® 
of tne people. Hardly had the instrument of independence been signed 
when fierce party spuit again sowed seeds of discord among the populace. 
The citizens were divided into aristocrats, or centralists, and federalists. The 
former wished to consolidate and centralise the powers of the general govern- 
ment. They were composed principally of influential fanuli®, who, pampered 
during the domination of the Spaniards with privUeg® and exorbitant 
monopoli®, had gradually imbibed the state and feelings of the European 
nobility. The federalists, on the contrary, wore led by men, young and 
energetic, many of whom were actuated by an ardent love of country, a desire 
to set her free, and a disgust at the former civil oppression. They advocated 
the supremacy of the states, and freedom of conscience in religious matters. 
At the third session of congress, the two p^i® came to an open rupture. 
Soon after, the vice-pr®ident, Flores, visi^ the city of Quezaltenango, 
where he had rendered himself odious by _his republican pimciples, and by 
levying a contribution on its convent. Seeing him in their city, the reli^ous 
orders now excited the common people against him, and soon an infuriated 
mob was before his house exclaiming, “ Death to the heretic! ” Flor® ran 
to the church; but, when enteii^, he was seized by some women, his face 
and head severely beaten, and his life placed in the most immi nent danger. 
By d®perate exertions, he ®caped into the church; but even here he was 
not secure. The beU rang, crowds collected from aU quarters, and, althoum 
opposed by the soldiery, forced their way into the murch. Fearful of tne 
result, the priest came forward with a_ crucifix, ^d implored the peopleto 
spare the offi®r, promising to send him immediately from the city. The 
unliappy Tyia-n coniBnnod these words on his knees. But all was of no avail. 
The populace rushed upon him, dragged him into the convent, and delivered 
liiTTi into the hands of its women. He soon expired under their dreadful treat- 
ment, and the body was submitted to the insults of the mob. Crowds then 
rushed through the streets, exclaiming, ‘^Viva la religionl — death to the 
heretics of congress.” Encouraged by this success, the centralists of the ^ 
province of Guatemala rose in open rebellion, and extirpated the republicans. 

These outrages roused the indignation of the inhabitants of San Salvador, 
who resolved to avenge the patriots of Guatemala. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of March, 1827, their army appeared before the gates of the capital, wd 
threatened it with complete destruction. But religious fanaticism was too 
powerful to be easily intimidated. The priests ran, exhorting the pec^Ie to 
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ttf^'arms; the thus and other women assembled with knives in their hands, 
swearing that every enemy of their religion should perish by their hands. The 
army of San Salvador was in the issue entirely defeated. 

BEPUBLICANS AOT) CENTRALISTS 

The other provinces of Guatemala were in a like condition. In Nicaragua, 
the streets were bamcaded, the chief centralist and his soldiers massacred, 
I»xt of the city burned to the ground, and the two parties so exasperated 
againfet each other that, for three months, even an ambassador could not be 
smt from one to the other. The war continued with but little intermission 
for two years, at which time (1829) the troora of San Salvador, under General 
Morazan, again marched against Guatemala. After three days’ continual 
battle, the city was taken. A scene of stem retribution followed.- The leaders 
wf the centralists were exUed, the convents opisned and sacked, monastic orders 
abolishwi, the nuns sent from the country, and the archbishop driven into 
exile. 

In 1831, Morazati was elected president of the republic; and for eight 
years managed the public affairs with a degree of quiet longimknowntothe 
coimtry But at the expiration of his second term, signs of faction began to 
reappear. Many of the banished centraliste had maintained a correspondence 
wim those at home, some even venturing to return. These attentively 
watched an opportunity to recover their lost ascendency. They found a 
leader in the notorious Carrera, a mulatto who from an obscure station had 
raised himself to the command of numerous parties who infested the highroads. 
This individual kept the country in a state of continual ferment, and, though 
often defeated, he still managed to rally round him the priests, Indians, and 
most of the centralists. The capital and other cities were several times taken, 
And shocking excesses committed on the opposite faction Morazan was 
finally driven into exile, and with him fell the repubhean party.^ 

REPUBLIC DIVIDED INTO CONSTITUENT STATES 

‘ From that time on the “republic of Central America” was only a geo- 
graphical conception. Every one of the five states had its own independent 
government and all attempts to restore the union failed on account of inner 
discord, or were defeated by force of arms. The defeat of the allies by Carrera 
at Arada (February 2nd, 1851) was a severe blow to thfe federalists. All that 
could be attained after that were treaties between the sin^e states for the 
preservation of peace and for the promotion of commerce. A political union 
with a jojnt congress in the style of the North American Union appeared to 
be an impossibility. There were as many separate governments and presi- 
dents as there were'states. Internal quarrels and party disputes, a supreme 
magistracy without authority and mutual' rivalries weakened political power. 
Thus it came about that William Walker, a North American adventurer of 
di^urage and enterprise, was able te make him^lf commander-in-diief in 
Nicaragua' and maintained a dietat9rial power for some years, until finally 
Ui an attack upon Honduras he was seized by the En^ish and delivered up 
1(0 the magetrates who had him shot in Tnrrillo. - A political execution took 
pMce shortly afterwards in Costa Rica also, and 1he former president, Rafael 
Mbra, who had attempted to regain his earlier position by force of arms, was 
captured and shot in San JosA ' The war in MeMco had an influence upon 
Central America, where aristocratic, democratic, and derical d^nents were 
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continually mmng against one another. Here also liberals and conservatives 
were ranged against each other and fought for the supremacy. Under th^e 
circumstances the able General Carrera of Guatemala attained to dictatorial 
authority. Uhhke the Mexican General Juarez he leaned for support on ^e 
clerical and conservative party, so that he was accused of conspiring with 
Emperor Maximilian and of seeking after monarchical power. But before 
the sanguinary tragedy of Queretaro was ended Carrera died suddenly. A 
few months later Barrios of San Salvador, who for years had been his opponent ' 
and rival, upon his attempt to regain the presidency was shot in his formelr 
capital by the command of his victorious successor Duefias. After that the 
five states of Central America continued in the old way without cenb^ 
authority and without influence on the political conditions of the two hemis- 
pheres.^ ^ ^ 

In 1884 and 1885 another attempt was made under the influeaace -af Preair- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala to imite the Central American states in fOTeration, 
but this attempt failed like the others before it. In 1895 Honduras, Salvador 
and Nicaragua united in the Greater Republic of Central America but before 
the new ajrstem had gone into operation, a revolution in Salvador (1898) pre- 
vented the execution of the plan althou^ a diet had be^ convened and 
administrative officials appointed. The Greater Republic was dissolved 
into its separate states. 

The individual histories of the Central American states deal mainly with 
internal disturbances or qiiarrels with one another and have little inter^t 
for the rest of the world or influence on its history. Nicaragua made treafeifiB 
with Spain (1850), Bel^um (1858). France (1859), and the United State 
(1^7) concerrdng the neutrality of a Nicaraguan Canal; and in 1884 the 
United States negotiated the Prelinghuysen-Zarala Treaty with Nicaragua 
accor ding to which the United States was to build the canal, but the treaty 
was not ratified. The Nicaragua Canal Association and ite efforts wete 
mentioned in connection ■vrith the Panama CanaL The Nicaragua route 
appears now to be definitely abandoned. ■ ‘ ■' 

' In May, 1906, a revolt broke out in Guatemala. Allying that San Sal- 
vador had rendered as^tance to the rebels, Guaten^ declared war. ■ 
duras also became involved in the conflict on the ride «of San Salvador, 'but 
after several battles had been fought the war was broi^ht to a dose through 
the mediation of the United States and Mexico. But the peace proved of 
short duration. Early in 1907 war broke out between Honduras and Sa* 
Salvador on the one hand and Nicaragua on the other. Honduras was oveiv 
run, the president overthrown, and a provisional government set up. -In 
April Nicaragua and San Salvador signed a treaty at Amalpa, but the confliet 
between them was soon renewed. In September, however, repres^atatives' rf 
the five republics of Central America signed a protocol accepting an inviMiadi 
of the United States to meet at Washington at an early date to' negotiate, ki 
umson with representativeis of the United States and Mexico, an agre^^t 
for the permanent peace of Central America.^ 
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BRAZIL 

The first person who discovered the coast of Brazil was "Vicente Yafiez 
Pinzon, who had sailed with Columbus on his first voyage as commander and 
master of the NiHa. Seven years afterwards he and his nephew Arias 
obtained a commission to go in search of new countries and trade in any 
which Columbus had not previously appropriated. The Pmzons set 
sail from Palos in December, 1499, made the Cape Verds, then steered to 
the southwest, and were the first Spaniards who crossed the line and lost 
right of the north star. They saw land on January^ 26th, 1500, to which 
Vicente gave the name of Gape Consolation, but which is now called Cape 
St. Augustine. From hence they coasted along toward the north. Vicente 
conrinued his course till he came to the Orinoco, then made for the islands, 
and sailed homeward, losing two of his three ships by the way. The coast 
which Pinzon had discovert lay within the Portuguese limits of demarca- 
tion, and before he reached Europe it had been taken possession of by the 
nation to whom it was allotted.^ 

The Portuguese king Emmanuel determined to send a fleet to establish 
friendship and a treaty of commerce with the king of Calcutta. For the 
command of this fleet, which consisted of ten caravels, and three laiger ves- 
sels, a hidalgo was chosen. It was determined that the fleet should sail on 
the 9th of li^ch, 1500. On the 14th of March the fleet passed the Canaries 
and to profit bv the prevailing northeast trade wind they stood so much to 
the westward that, on the 21st of April they met with signals of land, and 
late the foUowing day they saw a large round mountain with small hills which 
were the highest portions of the Sierra, now called Aimor4s. Cabral gave the 
mountain the name of Mount Pascal [because it was Easter time], and the 
land he called Vera Cruz. Emmanuel was so delighted with the discovery 
of Vera Cruz that he resolved to send out another squadron to explore min- 
utely its extent; audit appears that three caravels were ordered to sail upon 
this project from the Tagus on the 1st of May, 1501, but there is a consider- 
able doubt who was the commander of them; sorqe say it was Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, others that it was Conzalo Collho.« 
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NATIVES OF BEAZIL 

At the tiiue when the Portuguese invaded Brazil more than a hundred 
peoples of different religions, customs, and institutions occupied and dis- 
puted with one another the space comprised between the two great rivers 
— the La Plata and the Amazon. The most ancient of these tribes, that of 
the Tapuyas, had dominated all the coast between the mouths of the two 
rivers. Shortly before the arrival of the Europeans this tribe had been vio- 
lently dispossessed and driven out by the Tupis, who were the absolute 
masters of the shores at the time when Alvares Cabral planted the Portu-^ 
guese flag on the soil of astonished Brazil. The name Tupis would be 
enough to reveal the power and the pride of those who bore it for its etymo- 
logical signification is that of thunder and divinity ; their god was called 
Tupan. The great family of Tupis was divided into sixteen tribes, forming 
as many separate and distinct republics which a common danger could re- 
unite into a powerful confederation. 

The Tupis wore absolutely no clothing; they dyed their bodies red, 
except the face. The men wore a ring in the lower lip, and the women had 
long earrings reaching to their shoulders. Their life, which approached na- 
ture very closely, freed them from the most of the diseases caused by civil- 
isation. They had, moreover, found a way of getting along without physi- 
cians. When they thought their relatives and friends had suffered too long 
they administered to them a well-aimed blow of a hammer on the head, in 
guise of a remedy, telling them it was better to die quickly than to suffer 
first only to die afterwards. Human flesh they considered a great delicacy, 
and they ate not only their enemies, but also their sick relatives, and even 
their sick children. Of the little ones, the father and mother made only a 
mouthful, but if they were adults they profited by the occasion to give a 
little family feast. The Tupis recognised neither kings nor princes. The 
only supremacy they admitted was that of their old men who met in counsel 
to decide on the affairs of the tribe. 

Another people not less remarkable than the Tupis were the Tapudias, 
who after having owned a part of Brazil were now relegated to its extreme 
northern part* They were a warlike and vagabond tribe, leading a no- 
madic life in free space. The Tapudias were tall, ana very strong, with 
long blacli hair and brown skin. This people was divided into about 
twenty-four tribes of different names who spread over the banks of the Sa- 
hara, of the Rio Grande, and of the northern Parahyba, Other races of less 
importance covered the immense stretch of land newly conquered by the 
Portuguese, some of them docile and ready to submit to the yoke of the 
conqueror , others impatient of foreign domination and disposed to resist to 
the uttermost. 


METHOD OF COLONISATION 

John III, the son and successor of Emmanuel, adopted for Brazil the sys- 
tem of colonisation which had first been thought of for the Azores and for 
Madeira, He divided the country into hereditary captaincies, and granted 
them to the Portuguese nobles whom he found disposed to risk the adventure 
and to found settlements which might have to he defended by force. In 
reality these concessions were nothing else than the right of conquest which 
the sovereign granted to his vassals. With the exception of inflicting capitfd 
punishment and of coining money, the authority of those obtaining the wn- 
cessions was almost as unlimited as it was uncontrolled. It was only 
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iiAry to subdue or dispossess tjie old proprietors. That was not always an 
easy task. 

b • The first holder of a PortuguMe captaincy was Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
who explored the coast in the vicinity of the Bio Janeiro or River of Janu- 
Kty, so 'Called because he reached it the first day of that montL Martim 
Affonso, who discovered the island of the Magi, the island of San Sebastian, 
and Cape Saint Vincent, understood how to wm the friendship of the natives 
of- the- country, and established himself among them without striking a blow. 

'Pedro de Goes, to whom the kmg gave a concession of thirty leagues of 
c^t between Saint Vincent and Espiritu Santo, was obliged to leave the land 
meir five years of disastrous struggles with the savages. The beautiful bay, 
Myiskt by the name of 'bay of San Salvador, was conceded to Francisco 
Pw^Sra Ooulinho on the one condition — that he should found there a city 
mdjpermanent settlements, either by subduing the natives or by civilising 
fifem. 

The individual concessions made by the court of lasbon with such exten- 
me’fidwers mi^b at a desired moment excite the spirit of enterprise and thus 
mhifilkte Portuguese emigration to Brazil; but it would not have been good 
ijojiiey to let things go on for long in that way. The ties between the colony 
and fhe mother country were becoming looser every, day; the eaptains-general 
their authority : the property, tide honour, and the lives of the colonists 
^erei in their hands, complamts, alternately energetic and pathetic, moun'ted 
even to the throne. Joao III understood the necessity of re-establishing the 
supreme authority over all these petty tyrannies. The powers of the conces- 
eioners were taken away, and a governor-general was clothed with the pleni- 
tude of civil and military authority over all Portuguese Brazil. 

, The first representative of the royal authority was Thorn^ de Sousa. The 
governor-general left in AprU, 1549, and after two months of sailing arrived 
in the bay of San Salvador. Thom6, without wasting any time, laid the 
foundations of a city which he named San Salvador. After four years of 
laloour and success, when he had subdued and pacified the coast and started 
the colony on a road of prosperity where it seemed it had nothing to do but 
go- forward, ThomA de Sousa, thinking he had done enough both for the good 
bf others and for his own glory, asked for his recall. He was succeeded by 
Edward da Costa, under whose government the Jesuits distinguished them- 
sdves by a redoubling of apostolic zeal, which did more than arms for the 
<3toiitive triumph of the Portuguese. In the midst of inevitable struggles, 
which broke out more often perhaps than was at first thought probable, 
Potrtugal ended by establishing its authority over the immense colony. 

Ihe death of JoAo III placed on the throne his grandson Dom Sebastian, 
who at that time was only three years old and was the grandson, on his moth- 
er’s side, of the emperor Charles V. The regency followed in regard to Brazil 
the policy which had been adopted in the preceding reign. The govemor- 
graaeral Mem de Sa, who succeeded Dom Edward, was appointed for an indef- 
inite wnod and was, more than his predecessors, subject to the influence of 

Jesuits. The administration of Louis de Bnto, who succeeded Mem de 
Say saw file diviaua of Brazil into two independent and separate provinces. 
'Bahia was the 'residence of one of the governors; the other ^tablished him- 
self at Baoi Sebasfimi, on the gulf of Ko Janeiro. But the court of Usbon 
ieon/gatve<up the idea of dividing Brazil mto two provinces, and the gov- 
'enaiaent of «an Sebastian was again united to that of Bahia under the direc- 
tion 'of 'Biiko. He was succeeded by Lorenzo de Veiga in the fatal year in 
-whieh Dom-'Miattiah stud the flower/ thei Portuguese nobility perished on 
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ttie battlefields of Morocco (1678). The consequences are well known ot 
thus death of the kihg of Portugal, who left no children, and whose kingdom' 
fell into the greedy and ambitious hands of Philip II. ' 


BEAZrC. BECOMBS SPANISH 

.Ml the Portuguese colonies passed to the power of the Spaniards and 
Brazil shared the common lot. The change of mother-country was disas- ' 
trous for the colony. The hatred which Philip II and Queen Elizabeth had 
for each other brought their two countries into a war whose counteraction 
was felt even on the shores of the New World. Robert Witherington, Th nmaa 
Cavendish, and James Lancaster came in turn to devastate these coasts and 
brought thither destruction by fire and sword. Philip II died without; havi^ 
done Brazil anything but haiifi. Philip III,' hs successor, sent Roin I^dro_ 
Bottelho as a governor to the colony, and he developed a certain zeal ih ‘ths* 
exploration of the interior of the country. The Jesuite seconded his 
and extended their -influence to the most remote parts of the vast colony. 
Diego de Menezes, who succeeded Bottelho, conceived the project of conquer^ 
ing and colonising the mouth of the Amazon River. .It was time to think 
of it. This part of the coast was already very much frequented by the armed 
vessels of France and of Holland. The French had already established them- 
selves on the large and beautiful island of MaranhSo, a hundred leagues south- 
east of the mouth of the Amazon. It was at this moment that a Portuguese’ 
expedition destined to conquer the north of Brazil was placed under the 
orders of Jerome de Albuquerque, who attacked the French in their new 
possessions, defeating them and forcing them to evacuate the island. Almost 
at the same time Castillo Branco drove out the Dutch who were trafficking 
on the northern bank; but he irritated profoimdly the natives of the country 
by his cruelty, and obliged the central government to depose him. What he 
had attempted was soon accomplished by Maciel and Vasconcellos, 

However, the Portugu^ were soon to find themselves in the presence' of 
new euenues come from Europe. On March 7th, 1624, a Dutch fleet app^red 
at the bar of San Salvador. The defenders of the city, seized by an inexH 
plicable panic, abandoned it, and the Dutch were soon masters of San SaSva*- 
dor. The Portuguese, however, were not slow in avenging the shame of this 
defOat, and the capital of Brazil soon fell into the hands of its former masteis. 


TRANSFBE OF PORTUGUESE EMPIEB TO BRAZIL 

Dom Pedro, the husband and uncle of the queen of Portugal, had had 
the title of king without the authonty. At his death, in 1786, his wife 
Maria, the first of that name, continued to govern. She soon witnessed the 
death' of her eldest son, the heir presumptive, a young princ^ who carried to 
the tomb the love and the hope of Portugal. BHs brother Dom JoSo de 
Braganza became prince of Brazil and at the same time crown prince. Dom 
JoSo was animated with loyal intentions. He was of a religious Spirit, a man 
of amiable and gentle manners; but the revolutionary convulsions whiiSfi 
were overturning Europe demanded other qualities of princes jealou8"df 
maintaining their power. Portugal would have liked to remam neftt M 
iJtiring the' great struggle which was dividing Prance 'and England; 
treaties and intithate relations made it mdine towards the cabinet'..»‘HBll 

If 
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James. In 1806 an English fleet appeared in the waters of the Tagus. 
Portugal received in its ports vessels of the enemies of Prance from Europe 
and America; the neutrality was openly violated in a thousand cases. Na- 
poleon threatened. Promises were made to him and were not kept. Soon 
a Prench army of invasion appeared on the frontiers of Portugal at the same 
time that Commodore Sidney Smith blocked the mouth of the royal river. 
The English ambassador gave the regent the alternative of sending the fleet 
back to England or of using it to transport the family of Braganza to its 
Brazilian possessions, in order to protect it from the influence and perhaps 
from the arms of France. Portugal was invaded, Brazil was intact. The 
choice of Dom Joao could not long be doubtful. He decided in favour of a 
brilliant exile, and on November 29th, in the morning, the Portuguese fleet 
left the shores of the home land carrying towards the New World the hope 
and the fortunes of the monarchy. 

On the 19th of the following January it reached Bahia, where the royal 
family was received with enthusiastic demonstrations of devotion. How- 
ever, Bahia was only a stage in the flight of the princes; it was Rio Janeiro 
which they had chosen for the provisional capital of their government. Their 
resolution was determined by the admirable situation of the bay, perhaps 
the most magnificent in the world, and by the facility of its relations with 
Europe, Amenca, Africa, India, and the islands of the southern sea. It was 
in a sense the centre of the commercial world. Dom Joao was received there 
in the same way as at Bahia. One of the first cares of the regent was to open 
the ports of Brazil to the commerce of countries at peace with Portugal — 
that is, England and the allies of England. 

On April 1st, 1808, the prince-regent abolished by another decree all th^ 
limitations which had been put on Brazilian industry. Everyone was free 
to establish factones and manufactures; in a word, instead of trying as 
formerly to make Brazil subservient to the mother country, every effort was 
made to free it and to make it independent of the rest of the world. Almost 
at the same time the regent established a printing press at Rio Janeiro. That 
was a definite triumph over the old spirit which had till then animated the 
masters of Brazil. They had seen a danger in the diffusion of light which it 
was now desired to spread abroad. It was time; the country was plunged 
in an ignorance of which nothing can give a just idea. But, if there was 
much to do, it must at least be admitted that much was done. The first 
pr^ served to print a gazette. Brazil thus possessed the most powerful 
instrument of modem civilisation. 

EBACriON 

The Brazilians emerged promptly from the sort of moral lethargy in 
which they had been kept intentionally. It was the commencement of a 
new era. But the influence of the court of Lisbon was not as great perhaps 
as had at first been thought. There was an undercurrent of opposition to 
it, and disagreements arose between the colonists and the guests who had just 
arrived from the mother-country. However, a decree of December 16th, 
1816) r^ing Brazil from its secondary position of a province and colony to 
the dignity of a kingdom, reanimated the benevolent dispositions of the 
nationalists. Tdey warmly applauded this move of a wise policy which 
united imder a common appellation the united states of Portugal, of the 
Algarves, and of Brazil. Almost at the same time Queen Maria died; her 
Intelligence had already been dead for a long time. The prince-j^gent took 
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the title of king under the nan^ of JoSLo "VI. However, the causes of fric- 
tion which exist^ between the Brazilians and the Portuguese had incr^sed 
rather than d i minis hed. Events in Europe recalled tite king to Lisbon (1821), 
and from that time a revolution was certain. Brazil, undemtanding the 
necessity of a political change, decided to form a representative chamber. 
The preparatory assembly of electors was dispersed by force, and there were 
scenes of deplorable violence. 

Soon JoSiO VI more or less vohmtarily renounced his rights over Brazil, 
and his son Dom Pedro was solemnly proclaimed constitutional emperor. 
The constitution, being once pronused, had to be given to Brazil Deputies 
from the provinces assembled at Rio Janeiro. The emperor thought he could 
discover republican tendencies among them and dissolved the chamber. 
Dom Pedro nimself then offered a plan of a constitution to which the authori- 
ties swore allegiance on March 25th, 1824. 

As a result of this constitution, which contained wise and liberal prin- 
ciples enough, Brazil enjoyed a few months of tranquillity and the govern- 
ment appeared to gain power. Unfortunate wars with the governments of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, internal difBculties, which instewi of dimin- 
ishing went on increasing, soon moved the enoperor to decide to give up the 
crovro to his son and to leave the county. This great evaat took place on 
April 7th, 1831. The next ^y a provisional council of regency was formed 
and the day after, that the imperial prince was borne in triumph into the 
cathedral and proclaimed emperor under the name of Pedro H. On the 13th 
of the same month an English vessel and a French vessel left the shores of 
Brazil carrying to Cherbourg him who had been Pedro I and the young 
princess Dofia Maria, his daughter. 

MISTAKES OP PBDEO I 

Dom Pedro was not a tyrant; none but his calumniators have ever desig- 
nated him as such; yet his errors were great and manifold. Endowed with 
natural talent yet devoid of prudence, an admirer of the representative form 
of government in perspective yet ever shrmking from its practical enforce- 
ment, energetic and yet inconstant — he was better qualihed to achieve the 
liberation of Brazil than to direct the subsequent march of her government. 
Under the existing circumstances when Dom Pedro ascended the throne, it 
was an administrator rather than a hero that was required. Neither the 
ancient colonial institutions nor the circumstances of the people had been 
favourable to the promotion of the martial spirit. In case of war the employ- 
ment of foreign imlitary became a matter of urgency, and hence that omous 
and inextinguishable rivalry which was attended with fatal results. His 
frequent and extensive creations of nobility were also the result of an error 
equally glaring. Nobility could in Brazil be regarded in no other light than 
as the honora:^ recompense of merit, and the profuse and injudicious man- 
ner in which it was misapplied instead of elevating those on whom it was 
bestowed, tended rather on the other hand to sink and to vilify the institu- 
tion. 

These were, however, minor errors. His greatest, and the one which 
caused his overthrow was. his never having known how to constitute^ himself 
truly and entirely a Brazilian. This circumstance, by irritating the jealoi^v 
and self-love of his subjects, gradually deprived him of all -that 4clat wiin 
which the independence and his illustrious origin had invested him; the 
French Revolution of 1830 gave an increased impulse to the public mind; tite 
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iTOOps wa:e disbanded, the native military extended their S3mipathie8 
to-the exadt^o party without experiencing any interposition on the part of 
ihle authorities) and revolution thus became inevitable. « 

BRAZIL UNDER PEDRO H 

The new emperor, Pedro 11, was not yet six years old; aecordmgly, he 
was placed under the guardianship of Job§ Bonifacio de Andrada, and the 
regeney bestowed by the Cortes on the three senators, Francisco de Limn, e 
Silva, Vergueira,> and Caravellas. On June 17th a new board of regency was 
^pointed. - Padre Feijo was named minister of justice in July and succeeded 
in restoring order in Rio. But in the provinces there was almost continual 
-revolution, either by the federalists (exaltados) or by the reactionary (res- 
tauradors) adherents of Dom Pedro I. A law was passed on November 7th, 
1831, practically prohibiting the slave trade, but it was neva: enforced. Two 
years later the board of regency removed Andrada and put' in his place the 
marquis dTtanhaiem, and the bishop of Ghxysopolis>took wiarge of the young 
prince’s education. Dom Pedro refused the invitation to return to Brazu 
made him by the reactionary party. In the same year the chamber of depu- 
ties refused to consider a biu introduced by Ferreira Franza declaring ad 
chhdren of slave parents free at birth. On September 24th df the year fol- 
lowing Pedro I died in Lisbon, and so cut short the opposition movement, led 
by the Andradas, in favour of his restoration. 

On October 12th, 1835, as the result of long discussion of constitutional 
reforms, and the passage of an Acts Addicional, the board of regency was 
abolish^ and a single regent, Padre Feijo, appointed. At the same time 
the policy of universal suffrage gained largely and the provmces acquired 
local self-government. The regent was elected by the people in the same 
way that they chose legislators, instead of being chosen by the legislators. 
But Feijo’s r^ncy lost ground before the increasing conservative sentiment 
in the chamfer, as well as because of the fresh revolts in Para and Rio 
Gmide, the former suppressed in January only with the assistance of a 
Bdtish fleet. The conservatives accused him of conniving at the revoUa, if 
not actually promoting them. 

In September, 1837, Padre Feijo resigned and the two constitutional par- 
ties of liberals and conservatives were definitely formed, the conservative 
leader Pedro d’ Araujo lima succeeding Feijo. This conservative regency 
was as bitterly attacked by the liberal opposition as the liberal Feijo’s was by 
the conservatives when they were in opposition, and the next years were 
jBllsd with continued quarrels between the regent and the legislature. A 
revolution in Bahia in 1837 and 1838, aiming to set op a republic of Bahia 
to last until Pedro attained his maj ority, was finally suppressed. The regency 
of Dofia Januaria, an older sister of Praro II was also suggested. ' In 1^8 
there was a dangerous revolution in MaranhSo, and the insurgents in Rio 
Grande do Sul invaded Santa Catharina.’ Oofigress, with its liberal majority, 
stood ready to vote the immediate majority of Dom -Pedro, but was blocked 
by_ the cabinet. In 1840 Araujo Lima suspended congress, which was on the 
pomt of carrying through the liberal programme and doing away with the 
lege^y, and recalled Vasconcellos to the cabinet. With the consent of the 
prince he was declared etoperor and of age on July 23rd. The chamber of 
di^mties was then dissolved, and a new election held in the autumn resulting 
ini h great Kberal victory. 

‘ In 1841. the liberal ministry with HoUanda Cavalcanti at its head wafi 
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forced out by tiie iudependeiice oS tibe young and scholarly ^peror, and a 
conservative cabinet entered office on March 23rd, the marquis of Faranagua 
bdng premier. The revolt in Maraiffiao was put down by G^ieral lima, who 
was made baren of Gaxias. Dom Fedro was crowned on Jidy 17th. The 
Faranagua ministry was succeeded by ano&er conservative eaoinet on Feb- 
ruary 20th, _ 1843, the marquis of Parana being prenuer. On May 30th Dom 
Pedro married Theresa Christina, princess of Bourbon and the Two Sicilies. 
Ih 1844 the liberals again came into power, the viscount de ]i^bcah4 forming 
a ministry on February 2ud. 

^ter ten years’ fighting in Rio Grande do Sul, in which Garibaldi first 
distinguished himself, the revolt there was suppressed by De Gaxias on Mardi 
Irtj 1845. The British parliament on August 8tii passed the Aberdeen Bill, 
^ving English vessels the r^ht to pirnsue slavers into Brazilian waters, because 
of the Mli^ on the part of the Brazilian government to live up to its con- 
vention with the British government s^retly and unauthorisedly si^ed on 
November 13th, 1826. On May 2nd, 1846, Torres formed a liberal minfetiy 
to succeed De Macah4’s. 

A cabinet led by Caravellas was formed on May 22d, 1847. De Macahd 
succeeded Caravellas as premier on March 8th, 1848, but held office only until 
the 31st of May, when Paula de Sousa formed another short-lived Uberal 
cabinet, displaced on September 29th by the marquis de Olihda and the first 
conservative ministry for four years. The liberals revolted in Pernambuco, 
but were suppressed in May, 1849, by the pierident of the province and Gen- 
eral Coelho. Complete amnesty foUowea this the last revolt in the early 
years of Dom Pedro’s reign. In 1849 yellow fever first appeared in Brazil, 
and created a strong sentiment against the slave-trade. In this year the 
marquis of Olinda disagreed with his cabinet on the policy to be earned out 
in the La Plata, and was replaced on October 8th by the marquis of Mon^ 
Alegre. In July, 1850, an agreement was arrived at between Brazil and Great 
Britain as to the pursuit of slavers by British vessels. Dom Pedro encour- 
aged the growth of an abolitionist party, and on September 4th a bill was 
passed facilitating the repression of the slave trade. The province of Ama- 
zons, the first since the independence of the empire, was formed from the dd 
captaincy of Itio Negro, which since 1822 had peen a part of Para. 

To preserve the independence of Paraguay and Uruguay, which Roi^ 
dictator of Buenos Ay^, was attempting to force back into the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, in 1851, joined Entre Rios and Corrientes and relieved 
Montevideo, whence Rosas was driven back to Buenos Ayres and defeated 
at Monte-Caseros, on February 3rd, 1852. Dom Pedro forced the conserva- 
tive ministiy out and replaced it, September 3rd, 1853, by a “ conciliatioa 
cabinet,” which included some liberal members and left neifcer party in the 
opposition. There were no disembarkations from slave-ships in this year. 
Immigration, from Germany especially, began; the Bank of Brazil, with a 
capital of 30,000,000 milreis, was established; the first railroads were built; 
and tWe was general prosperity. The province of Parana was created 
during this year. Towards the end of the year 1854 valuable gold mines 
were discovered in northern Brazil. 

Upon the death of the marquis de Parana in 1858 the “conciliation 
party,” now led by Olinda, was speedily overthrown by the reoi^anised cour 
servatives, and Abaeti formed a cabinet on December 12th. The Abaet| 
ministry, however, was unable to meet the financial crisis, which had fojh 
lowed the previous period of prosperity, and was succeeded on August lOj^ 
by a cabinet led by Ferraz. On May 2nd, 1861, a tlmd conservative cab|iM 
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jrm formed by De Ckxias. Several of the more prominent leaders of the party 
Joined the opposition, and in 1862 Zacarias de Yasconcellos, one of the con- 
servatives who had joined the Uberal opposition, was intrusted with the 
formation of anew ministry on May 24th', out the financial situation was too 
much for him. Olinda was summoned to form a new cabinet on the 30th 
of the same month. Renewed difficulty with Great Britain resulted from 
the arrest on the charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct of three 
British naval officers; the British claims for damages were not satisfactorily 
answered and several Brazilian ships were seized in retaliation during the 
last week of December and early in the following January. 

In 1863 the conservative party was crushingly defeated in the elections, 
and at about the same time the finances of the country be^n to mend. There 
were rapid ministerial changes in 1864, due to the quarrels between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives who allied themsdves with them, and nearly held 
the balance of power. Zacarias again became president of the council on 
January 15tii, only to be succeeded on August 31st by Furtado. 

WAE WITH PARaGHAT 

The difficulty with Great Britain was satisfactorily arranged; but in 
Uruguay Brazil secretly sided with the insurgents under General Flores, 
made heavy demands on the Uruguayan government, and, after the refusal 
of these, mreatened to blockade the country. As a result of tlus policy, 
President Lopez of Paraguay declared war on Brazil, having previous^ and 
without warning captured a Brazilian ship in the Paraguay. In November 
the Brazilian army mvaded Uruguay, and in December, with Flores, Brazil’s 
insurgent aJly, captured Paysandu. Simultaneously Brazil was entered by 
ParaCTay^ forces. Flores became president of Uruguay in I^ebruary, Mon- 
tevideo being taken on the 20th, and on the 22nd joined Brazil against Lopez’s 
policy. Argentina became a member of this alliance on May 8th, 1865. Brazil 
bore the brunt of this war, largely increased both army and navy, borrowed 
£5,000,000 in London, and issued many paper notes. The Brazilian fleet won 
the sanguinary battle of Eiachuelo on June 11th, and on September 17th the 
Paraguayan army which invaded Brazil was surrounded and forced to surren- 
der. The marquis Olinda again became ministerial president on I^y 12th. 

_ In 1866 Zacarias de 'V^asconcellos formed a new hberal ministry. The 
allies advanced a little, crossed the Parana, won the battles of Connuencia, 
Estero Bellaco, and Tuynty, were unsuccessful in the assault of Curupaity, 
on Sepl^ber 22nd, and soon afterwards were put under the command of 
De Caxias. In November all national slaves were emancipated by the empe- 
ror, and throughout the country many others were manumitted so that they 
might enter the army. A decree was published on December 6th, openmg, 
^ter Sept^ber 7th, 1867, to foreign navigation the Amazon, Tocantins, Tapa- 
Jos, Madeira, and Sao Francisco. In 1867 the Uruguayan forces left the 
field, as did many of the Argentinian troops, and the Brazilians thus left fac- 
ing the Paraguayans were attacked by cholera. Toward the end of the year 
Camas began operations against Humaita. 

The Zaea^ ministry resigned on July 14th, 1868, because of the em- 
peror’s appointment of a conservative senator. A conservative cabinet was 
formed on July 16th, led by the viscount de Itaborahy. The liberal chamber 
of deputies voted no confidence in this government, and on the 20th the 
chamber was dissolved, the conservatives carrying the September elections. 
At the front the allies passed the fortifications of Curupaity and Humaita on 
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February 17th and 19th. Lopez then fortified Tebicuary, and aa he retreated 
the Brazilians took possession of the deserted fortifications. Two unsuccess- 
ful attacks of the allies on Humaita on July 16th and 18th were followed by 
the capture of that fortress on the 25th. Lopez retired from Tebicuary to 
Villeta, where Caxias was repulsed on November 15th. But after a month’s 
fighting he took the town on December 17th. On the 27th Lomas Valentinas 
was sharply attacked by the allies, to whom it was surrendered on the 30th. 
Lopez, however, escape. Asuncion was occupied on January 2nd, 1869, by 
the Brazilians. Caxias left the front, without authorisation, and threw the 
army into great disorder. Dom Pedro’s son-in-law, the count d'Eu, took 
the command and reorganised the allies, which gradually drove Lopez back. 
At the end of the year only a few Brazilian troops were left in Paraguay. 

END OP THE WAS. 

On March 1st, 1870, the Brazilians on the Aquidaban defeated Lopez, 
who was killed in battle. A provisional peace was made on June 2nd, and a 
provisional government established at Asuncion on August 15th. At home 
the conservative ministry with Itaborahy at its head blocked the emperor’s 
measure for the abolition of slavery. The cabinet was therefore diseased, 
and a new ministry, conservative but abolitionist, created by De SSo Vicente 
in AiKust; a second ministry with the same premier was form^ in October. 
In February, 1871, a negro insurrection in Minas Geraes was discovered and 
suppressed. The viscount de Rio Branco formed a new ministry on March 
7tn. During the absence of the emperor and empress on a tour to Europe, 
in the regency of the princess imperial, Izabel, the senate passed an elaborate 
and complex emancipation biU on Septemter 27th. The ad^tion of this 
measure was a personal triumph for the minister Rio Branco, m 1872 Bra^l 
received from Paraguay the disputed territory north of the Apa and Igatim 
and between the Paraguay and Parana rivers. ^ A peace treaty was ratified 
between Paraguay and Brazil alone, i.e., not with Argentina and Uruguay, 
the other members of the alliance, on March 26th. The other members of the 
alliance made peace separately. 

In 1875 Rio Branco’s cabinet retired. De Caxias united the conservative 
party, which split on the question of emancipation, and on June 25th formed 
a new ministry. The government borrowed £5,000,000, but was unable 
to meet its deficits. Boundary commissions were appointed by the Bolivian 
and Brazilian governments, but their work was haimy begun when it stopp^ 
because of the dishonesty of the head of the Bolivian committee. Late in 
the year 1877 the prime minister quarrelled with the emperor over electoral 
reform, inaifiting on direct statutory provisions for the necessary change, 
whereas Dom Pedro held constitutional amendment the only lawful method. 
The conservative cabinet thereupon resigned, and on January 5th, 1878, 
ConsansSo de Sinimbu formed a uberal cabmet, the first for ten years. The 
Amazon and Madeira rivers were thoroughly explored and charted by an' 
officer of the United States Navy. In 1879 a ministerial crisis in the begin- 
ning of the year resulted from the ruling that no provincial governors should 
be members of the cabinet.® 

CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOWAEDS PBDKO H 

Under the long reign of Dom Pedro II progress and material prosperity 
ma/lft steady advancement in Brazil Occasional political outbreaks occurred. 
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Wt none of vefy serious nature except in Bio Grande do Sul, where a long 
guenlla warfare was carried on against the imperial authority. The emperor 
<K;cupied himself to a far greater extent with economic development of his 
people and country ttian with active political life. Unostentatious in his 
habits, Dom Pedro always had at heart the true interests of the Brazilians. 
Hmself a highly-edueat^ man, he sincerely desired to further the cause of 
education, and devoted a large portion of his time to the study of this 
question. His extreme liberalism prevented his opposmg the spread of the 
socji^ist doctrines preached far and wide by Benjamin Constant. Begun 
about 1880, this propaganda took deep root in the educated classes, creating 
2 ^ desire for change and culminating in the mihtary conspiracy of November, 
1889, by which monarchy was replaced by a republican form of government. 

At first the revolutionary propaganda produced no personal animosity 
against the emperor, who continued to be treated by his people with every 
mark of respect and affection, but this state of things gradually changed. In 
1864 the princess Isabel, the eldest daughter' of the emperor and empress, 
had married the count d’Eu, a member of the Orleans family. The marriage 
was never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that the count 
d'Eu was a reserved man who made few intimate friends and never attempted 
to become a favourite. Princess Izabel was charitable in m4ny ways, always 
ready to take her full share of the duties falling upon her as the future 
empress, and thoroughly realising the responsibilities of her position; but 
she was greatly influenced by the clerical party and the priesthood, and she 
thereby incurred the hostility of the progressives. When Dom Pedro left 
Brazil for the purpose of makmg a tour through Europe and the United 
States he appomted Princess Izabel to act as regent, and she showed herself 
so swayed m political questions by church influence that hberal feeling 
became more and more anti-dynastic. Another incident which gave strength 
to, the opposition was the sudden abolition of slavery without any compen- 
sation to slave-owners. The planters, the principal possessors of wealth, 
regarded the measure as unnecessary in view of the act which had been passed 
in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all slaves. ' The arguments used 
were, however, of no avail with the regent, and the decree was promulgated 
on May 13th, 1888. No active opposition was offered to this measure, but 
the feelings of imrest and discontent spread rapidly. 

Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returned and was received by the 
populace with every demonstration of affection and esteem. Even among 
the advocates of republicanism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of the party, who now gained the 
upper hand. They argued that it would be much more difficult to carry out 
a successful coup WUak when the good-natured, confiding emperor had been 
succeeded by his more suspicious and energetic daughter. Discontented offi- 
cers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, and a conspiracy was organised 
to depose tiie emperor and declare a republic./ 

^ nsposinoN of emperor 

Tbe real intellectual head of the conspiracy was Benjamin Constant 
Botelho de MagalMes, teacher of mathematics and natural sciences at the 
nationaT institute for the blind, who had formerly been a popular teacher at 
the mUitary academy, and hence had a great influence on many officers, 
J^i^mer pupils of. his; with him was Quintino Bocayrena, editor of the Pots. 
Anny and. navy mt^ided at first only to overthrow the ministry, but 
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wben. liiB ball got rolling they could not or would not stop it. l^ly in % 
morning of November 15th, ^ 1889, various regunents, divirions of mmine, 
the military pupils, the police and firemen’s brigades flfwftmhiftri on SanlA 
Anna Place, under the leadership of Deodoro da Fonseca, in front of the large 
ban^ks with the ministry of war, in wMch the cabinet had met for oonsul- 
tetion. The main entrance to the barracks was treacherously opened from 
inride, Deodoro entered, the troops fraternised together, and the marshal, in 
a violent scene, declared the^ ministry deposed, and as a satisfaction for the 
army demand^ the expatriation of Ouro Preto and of the wax minister 
Gandido de Oliveira. As yet there was no word of a republic. Ouro tele- 
graphed to the emperor, who was in the summer reridence Petropolis, offer- 
ing the resignation of tiie cabinet and asking for instructions. This so impor- 
fcmt dimatch was not at once defivered by the emperor’s body physician, 
because he wanted first to finish his daily system of douches, etc., and during 
the loss of this valuable time tWngs in the capital took a wholly new turn. 
If the emperor had appeared quickly on the scene in person he mi^t have 
changed matters^ for the respect for his person had remained, although in 
consequence of his illness in latter times the respect for government and throne 
had b^n much diminished. 

When the emperor in Petropolis finally got news of the events in Rio he 
at once hastened to the city, where he amved at three in the afternoon; at 
the sa^ time the republic was declared in the town had by Jos6 de Patro- 
cinio in the “ name of the people, ” and the army was asked for its assent. 
In irain did the emperor summon Deodoro to him for consultation; the mar- 
shal was not disinclined, but his civil colleges held him back saying that 
it was now a cmestion of their heads. The imperial family in the palace was 
cut off from all communication, and Ouro Preto, who tried to form a new 
nunistry, was aj^ted in the evening. 

The “provisional government” was constituted on November 15th under 
the presidency of Deodoro, with Benjamin Constant as minister of war. 
Brazil was declared to be a republican federation, and on November 16th the 
emperor was ordered to leave the country with his family within twenty-fout 
hours. In the dark of night the imperial family was taken on board the 
cruiser Paranahyba, and on Stmday, the 17th of November, the ship left 
the harbour, this time actually carrying the catafalque of the empire. The 
passenger steamer Alagoas, chartered by the government, which was waiting 
at the Bha Grande, took the royal family on board and, accompanied by the 
armed cruiser Riachuelo as far as the equator, proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the royal family was welcomed with hearty sympathy by its relatives; the 
poor empress, the ever-faithful companion of her husband, died shortly after- 
wards or a broken heart, at Oporto. The emperor followed her on Decem- 
ber 5th, 1891, and the two are now buried at lisbon, far from the fatherland 
which they truly and warmly loved.? 

) 

i 

BEPUBLIC OV BRAZIL 

Though the overthrow of the imperial dynasty was totally unexpected 
throughout, the new r^^me was accepted without any disturbances. Under 
the leadership of General Deodoro da Fonseca a praetorian system of govern- 
ment, in which the miKtaxy element was all-powerful, came into exfetente!, 
and continued till February, 1891, when a national congress assembled ahd 
formulated the constitution for the United States of Brazil The foratS^ 
provinces were converted into states, the only right of the federal govemmdlil 
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interfere in their administration bemg for the purposes of national defence, 
the maintenance of public order, or the enforcement of the feder^ laws.' 
tinder the terms of the constitution the legislative authority is exerci^ by 
the national congress, with the assent of the prudent of the republic. 

General da Fonseca and General Floriano Peixoto were elected to fill the 
offices of president and vice-president until the 15th of November, 1894. 
This implied the continuance of pnetorian methods of administration. The 
older class of more conservative BrazUians, who had formerly taken part m 
the administration under the emparor, withdrew altogether from public hfe 
Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, while others retired to their 
estates. In the absence of these’more respectable elements, the government 
fell into the hands of a gang of milita^ ^venturers and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, whose only object was to exploit the national resources for their own 
benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted discontent rapidly arose. A con- 
spiracy, of wMch Admiral Wandenkolk was the prime instigator, was dis- 
covert, and those who had taken part in it were banished to the distant 
state of Amazonas. Disturbances then broke out in Rio Grande do Sul, in 
consequence of disputes between the official party and the people living in 
the country districts. Under the leadership of Gumercindo Saravia the 
country people broke into open revolt in September, 1891. This outbreak 
was partially suppressed, but afterwards it again burst into flame with great 
vigour. In view of the discontent, conspiracies, and revolutionary move- 
ments, President da Fonseca declared him^lf dictator. This act, however, 
met with such strong opposition that he resigned office on 23rd of November, 
1891, and Vice-President Floriano Peixoto assumed the presidency. 

Floriano Peixoto had been accustomed all his life to use harah measures. 
For the first year of Ws term of office he kept seditious attempts in check, but 
discontent grew apace. Nor was this smprismg to tho^ who knew the co^ 
ruption in me administration. Concessions and subsidies were given broad- 
cast tor worthless undertakings in order to benefit the friends of the presi- 
dent. Brazilian credit gave way under the strain, and evidences were not 
wanting at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of public opinion was not 
far distant. Nevertheless President Peixoto made no effort to reform the 
methods of administration. Meanwhile, the revolution in Rio Grande do 
Sul had revived; and m July, 1893, the federal government was forced to 
^nd most of the available regular troops to that state to hold the insurgents 
in check. 


REVOLT OE 1893 

I 

On September 6th prevailing discontent took definite shape in the form 
of a naval revolt in the bay of R.io de Janeiro. Admiral Custodio de Hello 
took command of the naval forces, and demanded the resignation of the pres- 
ident. General Peixoto rephed by organising a defence against any attack 
from the squadron. Admiral Hello, finding that his demands were not com- 
plied with, began a bombardment of the city, but did not effect his purpose 
of eompellmg Peixoto to resign. The foreign ministers then arranged a com- 
promise between the contending parties, to the effect that President Peixoto 
should place no artillery in the city, on condition that A d miral Hello should 
refrain from bombarding the town, provided the president did not place in 
it heavy artillery. Shortly afterwards the cruiser Rkrpvbhca and a transport 
ran the gauntlet of the government forts at the entrance of the bay, and 
proceeded south to the province of Santa Gatharina, taldng possession of 
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Desterro, its capital. A provisional government was proclaimed by the insur- 
ants, with headquarters at Desterro, and communication was opened with 
Gumercindo Saraiva, the leader of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul. It 
was proposed that the army of some ten thousand men imder hfe command 
should advance northwards towards Rio de Janeiro, while the insui^nt squad- 
ron tiireatened the city of Eio. In November Admiral Mello left Rio de 
Janeiro m the armoui^ cruiser Aguidaban and went to Desterro, the naval 
forces in Rio Bay being left in charge of Admiral .Saldanha da Gama, an 
ardent monarchist, who had thrown in his lot with the insurgent cause. All 
was, apparently, going well with the revolt, Saraiva having invaded the 
states of Santa Catharina and Parana, and defeated the government troops 
in several encounters. Meanwhile, President Peixoto had fortified the 
approaches to the city of Rio de Janeiro, tought vessels of war in Rurope and 
the United States, and organised the national guard. 

Early in 1894 dissensions occurred between Saraiva and MeUo, which 
prevented any advance of the insurgent forces, and allowed Peixoto to pei> 
feet his plans. Admiral da Gama, unable to leave the bay of ]^o de Janeiro 
on account of lack of transport for the sick and wounded and the civilians 
claiming his protection, could do no more than wait for Admiral Mello to 
return from Desterro. In the mean time the ships bought by President 
Peixoto arrived off Rio de Janeiro and prevented Da Gama from escaping. 
On March 16th, 1894, the rebel forces evacuated their positions on the island 
of Villegaignon, Cobras, and Enxadas, abandoned their vessels, and were 
received on board two Porti^ese warships then in the harbour, whence they 
were conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the Portuguese commander 
was prompted by a desire to save life, for, had the rebels faUen into thelmds 
of Peixoto, they would assuredly have been executed. 

When the news of the surrender of Saldanha da Gama reached Gumer- 
cindo Saraiva, then at Curitiba m Parand, he proceeded to retire to Rio 
Grande do Sul. Government troops were despatched to intercept his retreat, 
and in one of the skirmishes which followed Saraiva was killed. The rebd 
army then dispersed. Admiral Mello made an unsuccessful, attack on the 
town of Rio Grande, and then sailed to Buenos Ayres, there surrendering the 
rebel squadron to the Argentine authorities, b^ whom it was immediately 
delivered to the Brazilian government. After six months of civil war peace 
was once more established, but there still remained some small rebel groups 
itt Rio Grande do SuL These were joined by Admiral da Gama and a number 
of the naval oflBcers, who had escaped from Rio de Janeiro; but in June, 
1895, the admiral was l^ed in a fight with the government troops. After 
the cessation of hostilities, the greatest barbarities were practised upon those 
who, although they had taken no part in the insurrection, were known to 
have desired the overthrow of President Peixoto. The baron Cerro Azul was 
shot down without trial; Marshal de Gama Eza, an old imperial soldier of 
eighty years of age, was murdered in cold blood, and numerous executions of 
men of lesser note took place, among these being two Rrenchmen for whose 
death the Brazilian government was sulxsequently called upon to pay heavy 
compensation. 

General Peixoto was succeeded as president on November 15th, 1894, by 
Doctor Prudente de Moraes Barros. It was a moot question whether Peixoto, 
after the revolt was crushed, would not declare himseli dictator; certainly many 
of his friends were anxious that he should follow this course, but he was broken 
down bjr the strain which had been imposed upon him, and was glad to sur* 
render his duties. He did not recover 1^ health, and died shortly afterwards. 
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PRESIDENCY OP MORAES 

( 

From the first day that he assumed o£5ee President Moraes showed that 
he intended to suppress praetorian systems and reduce militarism to a mmi- 
mtun. This policy received the approval and sympathy of the majority of 
Brasilians, but naturaJly met with bitter opposition from the military ele- 
ment. The president gradually drew to him some members of the better 
conservative class to assist in his administration, and felt confident that he 
had the support of pubhc opinion. Early in 1895 murmurings and disorderly 
conduct against the authorities began to take place in the military school at 
Rio de Janeiro, which had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Some of the 
officers and students were promptly expelled, and the president closed the 
School for several months. This salutary lesson had due effect, and no more 
discontent was fomented from that quarter. Two great difficulties stood in 
the way of steering the counti^ to prosperity. The first was the chaotic con- 
fusion of the finance resulting from the maladministration of the national 
resources ance the deposition of Dom Pedro II, and the corruption that had 
crept into every branch of the public service. Much was done by President 
Moraes to correct abuses, but the task was of too herculean a nature to allow 
of accomplishment within the four years during which he was at the head of 
affairs. The second difficulty was the war waged by religious fanatics under 
’ the leadership of Antonio Maciel, known as “ Conselheiro," against the con- 
stituted authorities of Brazil. 

The story of Conselheiro is a remarkable one. A native of Pernambuco, 
when a young man he married against the wishes of his mother, who took a 
violent dislike to the bride. Shortly after the marriage the mother assured 
her son that his wife held clandestine meetmgs with a lover, and stated that 
if he would go to a certain spot not far from the house that evening he would 
himself see that her assertion was true. The mother invented some plea to 
send the wife to the trysting-place, and then, dressing herself in male cloth- 
ing, prepared to come suddenly on the scene as the lover, trusting to be able 
to make her escape before she was recognised. The three met almost simulta- 
neously. Cons^heiro, deeming his worst suspicions confirmed, shot and 
killed hffi wife and his mother before explanations could be offerea. He was 
tried and allowed to go at hberty after some detention in prison. From 
ffiat time Conselheiro was a victim of remorse, and to expiate his sin became 
a missionary in the sertao or interior of Brazil, among the wild Jagunfo 
people. He built places of worship in many different districts, and at length 
became the recognised chief of the people among whom he had thus 
strangely cast his lot. 

Some few years ago Conselheiro formed a settlement near Canudos, situ- 
ated about four hundred miles inland from Bahia. Difficffity arose between 
the governor of Bahia and this fanatical missionary, with the result that 
Conselh«ro was ordered to leave the settlement and take away his people. 
Ihis order was met with a sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a police 
force was sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong resistance, and 
suffered heavy loss without being able to effect the purpose intended. In 
Mardh, 1897, a body of fifteen hundred troops, with four guns, was despatched 
to bring the Jagun^oes to reason, but was totally defeated. An army com- 
prising some five thousand officers and men was then sent to crush Conselheiro 
and his people at all costs. Little progress was made, the country being dif- 
ficult of access, and the Jagunpoes buying ambuscades at every available place. 
h-^eukUy strong remforcements were’ sent forward, the minister of war himself 
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proceeding to tske command of the army, now numbering nearly thirteen 
thousand mem Canudos was besieged and captured in September, 1897, 
Conselheiro being killed in the final assault. The expense ot these expedi- 
tions was very heavy, and prevented Preadent Moraes from carrying out 
many of the retrenchments he had planned. 


RECENT HISTORY 

Soon after the Canudos affair a conspiracy was hatched to assassinate the 
president. He was watching the disembarkation of some troops when a shot 
was fired which narrowly missed him and killed Greneral Bitencourt, the min- 
ister of war. The actual perpetrator of the deed, a soldier, was tried and 
executed, but he was apparently ignorant of the persons who procured 
services. Thr^ p&er men implicated in the conspiracy were subsequently 
sentenced to imprisohmedt for a term of thirty years. The remainder’ 
the presidency of Doctor Moraes was uneventful; and on November Ifith^ 
1898, he was succeeded by Doctor Campos Salles, who had previously been 
governor of the state of Sao Paulo. , President Salles publicly promfeed politi- 
cal reform, economy in the administration, and absolute respect for civil 
rights, and speedily made efforts to fulfil these pledges. 

Brazil lacks to-day the first principles of republican government. The 
people have no real voice in the election of congr^ or president. Political 
representation is governed by groups forming miniature oligarchies in the 
dmerent states, and these autocratically determine how the elections shall 
result. Only a small proportion of the population entitled to vote can be 
induced to attend the ballot, those who do so only coming forward because 
of influence brought to bear upon them, and not of their .own free will; the 
great mass of the population is not at present capable of understanding the 
meaning of political freedom, and of the responsibility which such a state of 
affairs entails upon the inhabitants of any country where univeraal suffrage 
is granted./ 


OEBHANS BRAZIL 

In late years the question of the German colonisation of Brazil has been 
much discussed. The American preds talked of the “ German danger,” 
and of the advisability of enfordng the Moniw Doctrine agamst Germany’s 
imperialistic schemes. It will be interesting in this connection to notice a 
Brazilian view of the matter as quoted by H. Schuler ^ from the Jomal de 
Comerdo of December 5th, 1901: ^ 

“ We have been told that Germany is like an over-full bee-hive which 
must find room every year for its swarms of bees; for all of them there 
are in all the world no more suitable, richer, or more healthful regions, with 
room enough for all, than with us, on the condition that the settlers spread 
themselves over all the states of the union, and do not gather together in one 
zone, forming a state within a state, and preventing a quick fusion of the 
two races, which can take place without the Genmns forgetting their old 
home. They should take part in the national unity, they should help to 
found a new race, strong through its mtelligence and its labour; ttey diould, 
in a not too distant future, help to produce a people full of energy and love 
of progress, like the North American nation which was largely founded 
Germans. 

“ But in order to attain this end it is indi^iensable that the German gov- 
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^mment repeal the law which alloi^^ the emigration of its sons only to the 
three southern states. As long as this law stands we have a right to doubt 
the sincerity of the German government, and the North American press will 
continue with justice to accuse Germany of imperialistic purposes and we, 
standing continually imder the influence of these warmn^, shall take our 
precautions.” 

There are 140,000 Germans settled in Brazil; Alfred Funke* in his preface 
to Aus Deitisch-BrasUien says of the interest taken by Gennany in these 
settlemenis: “The interest in our German colonists in southern Brazil has 
very much increased since the abolishiag of the rescript of the Heydt. It is 
not possible to claim a like increase of the literature concerning German 
Brazil, as the zone of settlement in the southern states of Brazil may justly 
be called.” Schuler says of the country: “ Brazil is an en^ently important 
land for German commerce and for German navigation; it offers, especially 
in its southern states, a held of settlement which deserves the greatest con- 
rideration for the superfluous German population, and the rich mines, the 
building of railroads, etc., provide fruitful fields for the investment of Ger- 
man capital.” 

In 1902 Campos Salles was succeeded in the president’s office by Doctor 
Rodrigues Alves, and he m turn, in 1906, by Doctor A, m. Penna, the vice- 
president. Later in the year revolts broke out in the states of Matto Grasso 
and Sergipe, but were soon put down. A third Pan-American Conference 
was held at Rio Jandro in the summer of 1907, In May, 1907, the impOTial 
pretender endeavoured to visit Brazil, but was not allowM to land.« 
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cmd Mexico, — ^ William Robertson, History of America ,--- « Arthur Helps, The Sjpanish 
Conquest in America, — f William H. Prescott, Conqimt of Mexico, 

Chapter II. Conquest op Peru 

6 William H Prescott, Conmiest of Peru — « Manuel Yillavicencio, Geografia de la Be- 
puUica del Ecuador, — ^ Caspar Toro, Compendio de Histoma de Chili, — « John Miles, Souih 
America amd William Robertson, History of America— Thomas 0. Dawson, 

71ie South American Bepublics 

Chapter III Spanish Dominion in America 

John Niles, South America cmd Mexico, — « F. A. Barro, in the Album de la Bepublica 
del Uruguay 

Chapter IV. Revolutions in South America 

& John Niles, South America cmd Mexico — « Caspar Toro, Compendio de Historia de 
Chile— Weber, Weltgeschichte 1A, Villavicencio, Qeografia de la Eemblica del 
Ecuador,— fQc B. Black, article on ‘*Chxli" in the Emyclopcedna Britanmca,— ^^, Enault, 
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A, Barro, in the Album de la Bepublica del Uruguay — * ENCTCLOPiSDiA Britannica, article 
on Dr. Francia. — *Cen. H. L. V. Ducondrat Holstein, Memoirs of Simon Bolvoom, 
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^ John Frost, lUum&f^ted Hiitory of *KortTh Amertaz, — ^ Arthur Helps, Spamsh Conr 
quest in Amencn — fl^G webbr, WeltgescMchte. 

Chapter Till Brazil 

^ Bobert Southey, History of Brazil. — Jambs Henderson, A Histoiy of Brazil . — ^ L. 
Anault, I/An^^riqm eentrale et mSi idionole — ® J. Armitage, TIte Ihsioty of Brazil — ^C. 
E. Akers, articl-e on '* Brazil” in the New Volumes of the Emyelopmdia Britarmtca s Moritz 
ScHANZ, Das heuhge Brasihm^-—^ Heinrich Schuler, Brasihen von Alfred Funke, 
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BASED OlSr THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OS CONSULTED IK THE PBEPABATIOK 

OP THE PRBSEKT HISTOET; WITH OBITIOAD AKD BIOGRAPHICAL KOTES 

Abbott, 0 0., Pnmitive Industry, etc., of the Native Haces of the Northern Atlantic 
Seaboard of America, Boston, 1881.-*- Adam of Bremen, De situ Panise et reliquarum 
trans Daman regionum natura, etc., licyden, 1895. Adams, B„ The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1887. — Adams, 0. P, Jr, Three Episodes of Massachusetts History^ 
Boston, 1892 [an interesting account of the settlement of Boston Bay, of the Aniinomian 
controversy, and of church and town government m the early settlements] ; Massachusetts: 
its Historians and its History, Boston, 1893. — Adams, C. K., Christopher Columbus, His 
Life and Work, New York, 1892; Some Recent Discoveries concerning Columbus, in Annual 
Report of American Historical Society, 1896. 

, Charles Kendail Adams^ (1832-1902), an educator and historian trained in derman 
methods, who greatly promoted the study of history in the United States, was president 
of Cornell University and of the University of Wisconsin. 

Adams, H., Documents Relating to New England Federalism, Boston, 1876; Life of 
Albert Gallatin, Philadelphia, 1879, 3 vols.. History of the United States from 1801 to 
1817, Boston, 1889-1890, 9 vols. 

Henry Adams was born at Boston, February 16th, 1838, educated at Harvard, in whidh 
university he became professor of history in 1870 His professorial duties interfering with 
his desire for independent research, he removed to Washington about 188Q, where he made 
fecial study in the national archives of the admmistrations of Jefferson and Madisom 
The frmt of this labour appeared in hia Htstory of the United States from 1801 to 1817% 
one of the foremost historical works of the country 

Adams, J , Works, Boston, 1860-1866, 10 vols. — Adams, J. Q , Memoirs, Philadelphia 
1874-1877, 12 vols. — AUegrett^ A, Ephemerides Senenses ab anno 1450 usque ad 1496, in 
Muraton’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. 23, Milan, 1723-1761, 25 vols. — Alien, W-., 
Governor Chamberlin^s Administration in South Carolina, New York, 1888 — American 
History Leaflets, New York, 1892-1896, 30 numbers. — Allouez, C, J, Voyages, 1678, Eng- 
lish version in J. 0. Shea’s Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, New York, 1862. 

— Amaya, E. L , Apuntes sobra Bibuograda Colombiana, Bogota, 1882. — Ammen, D , The 
Atlantic Coast (Navy in the Civil War Series), New York, 1883. — Anderson, R. 
America Not Discovered by Columbus, Chicago, 1883. — * Ari Hinn Frodi, Landnamabo^ 
Copenhagen, 1843. — Armitage, J , The History of Brazil, London, 1836, 2 vols — Arnold^ 
J. N, Life of Benedict Arnold: His Patriotism and His Treason, Chicago, 1880.-^ Amcld^ 
S G., History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, New York, 1S59- 
1860, 2 vols — Arteag^ F. de Prida y, Le Mcidque tel qu’il est aujourd’hui, Paris, 1891, 

— Austin, J. T., The Life of Elbridge Gerry, with Contemporary Letters to the dose pt, 

the Revolution^ Boston, 1828-1829, 2 vols. . ; 
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Bjkoknfl, 1., A History of Hew England, with Particular Eeference to the Denomina- 
tion of Christians called B^tists, Boston, 1777-1706, 3 vols-, reprinted Newton, Mass, 
1871, 2 vols. — Bacon, F, The Reign of Henry VH, London, 1672, Cambridge, 1876. -r- 
Baixd. C. W-, A History of the Huguenot Emigration to America, New York, 1885, 2 vols. 
—^Bancroft G., The History of the United States, Boston, 1834-1874, 10 vols., 1884-1885, 
"6 vols ; History of the Foundation of the Constitution of the United States, New York, 

1882-1883, 2 vols. ^ x 

George JBcmcrofi, American diplomat and historian, was bom at Worcester, -Mass., 
October 3rd, 1800, and was educated at Harvard, Gbttingen, and Heidelberg. He was a 
pupil of Heeren, becoming imbued with the new ideas of that great teacher. During an 
^tended tour of Europe he became the friend of many of its most distinguished scholars. 
Upon his return in 1832 he was for a time a tutor at Harvard, but soon became engrossed 
in his Eieiory of the Umted Siaiee, which was based exclusively on the sources. The first 
volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth in 1874. Two volumes were added in 1882 which 
covm'ed the period of the formation of the government. This great work, whose prepara- 
tion occupied the major portion of Bancroft's active life, did not interfere with an hon- 
ourable political and diplomatic career. He was secretary of the Navy under Polk, and 
organised the Naval Academy at Annapolis besides greatly increasing the effectiveness of 
the Washington Naval Observatory. The prompt seizure of California at the outbreak 
of the Mexican War was due to his foresight. From 1846 to 1849 he was minister to 
England, and from 1867 to 1874 represented the United States at Berlin.^ He received 
numerous literary honours at home and abroad, and passed his last years in well-earned 
ease at Washin^on, where he died January 17th, 1891. As a historian Bancroft possessed 
incontestable ability. His style is at times turgid and rhetorical, but normally is full of 
dignity, even of nobility. He was full of enthusiasm for his subject, and thoroughly im- 
bued with the democratic spirit necessary for the proper portrayal of American history. 
He was indefatigable in research, just and accurate m judgment, and his work will always 
hold high rank in the historic literature of the United States. 

H. H., The Native Races of the Pacific Coast of North America, New York, 
1875-1876, 6 vols.; History of the Pacific States of North America, San Francisco, 1882- 
1891 40 vols. 

^Hubert Mnoe Bancroft was bom at Granville, Ohio, May 6th, 1832. He is not related 
to George Bancroft. He entered the book business at Bu&lo, and in 1852 was sent to 
Califomm to establish a branch office for his firm. He soon became interested in the early 
history of the Padfie Coast, and began the collection of ancient documents. Having gained 
fortune, he has since 1868 devoted himself to the compilation and publication of these 
recoids, employing a large force of assistants to classify and arrange his vast collection 
of forty.-five thousand volumes. With the aid of his collaborators he has issued a series 
of works covering the history of the Pacific States as well as that of the native races of 
that region. These works are valuable as preserving in compact form the records of an 
interesmg period and throwing much light upon the dim past of North America. 

Bandolier, A F., Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of 
New Mexico, in Papers of Archaeological Institute of America, Boston, 1881. — Barbi- 
Marbois, F, Histoire de la Louisiane, Pans, 1829; translation by W. B. Lawrence, The 
History of I^uisiana, Philadelphia, 1830. — Barcia, A. G., Ensayo cronologico, in Frendi’s 
Historical Collections of Louisiana, New York, 1846-1853, 5 vols. — Barlowe, A., The First 
Voyage Made to America, in Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. III. (q.v.), reprinted in part in A. 
B. Hart's American History Told by Contemporaries, New York, 1897-1901, 4 vols. — Bar- 
roe, A. D. Historia general de Chile, Santiago, 1884-1893, 12 vols. — Barros, J. de, Decada 
primeira do Asia, Lisbon, 1752, — Barry, J. S., The Historjr of Massachusetts, Boston, 
1855-1857, 3 vols, [This standard work is characterised by painstaking research and care- 
ful citation of authorities.] Barton, B, S., New Views of the Origin of the Tribes of 
America, Philadelphia, 1797.~^Baylies, F., An Historical Memoir of the Colony of New 
Plymouth, Boston, 1830. — Beamisl^ 3 n. L., The Discovery of America by the Northmen, 
London, 1841, 1891.-— Belkna]^ J., History of New Hampshire, Boston, 1784-1792, 3 vols. 
— Banton, T. H., A Thirty Years' View, or a History of the Working of the American 
Government fi^om 1820 to 1850, New York, 1854*1856, 2 vols.; Abridgment of the Debates 
in Congress from 1789 to 1850, New York, 1857, 15 vols. — Benzoni, G., Historia del Mondo 
Nuovo, Venice, 1565, 3 vols., English translation -by Admiral Smith (Hakluyt Society), 
London, 1857.— *Benialdez, A., Historia de los reyes catolicos, Granada, 1856, 2 vols. — 
Benro, F. A, in Album de Republica del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1882. — Beate, G., True 
Discourse of Discoverie by the North Weast, London, 1578. — Beverley, R., A History of 
the Present State of Virginia, London, 1705, 1722, Richmond, 1855. — Biddle, R., Memoir 
of Sebastian Cabot, with a Review of the History of Maritime Discovery, Philadelphia, 
1831. — Bigelow, J., The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1868, 3 vols.; 
France and the Confederate Navy, New York, 1888.-— Blaine, J. G., Twenty Years of Con- 
gress, Norwich, ffonn., 1884-1886, 2 vols. — BoUes, A. S., Industrial History of the United 
States, Norwich, 1878; Financial History of the United States, New York, 1880-1888, 3 
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•rols.— B^on Town Reoords, (1634-1789), Boston, 1878-1806, 30 vols. — Bbanum, J. K, 
Histoiy of Maryland, 1633-1660, vnth. a Prelmunaiy Sketch 1492-1633, Baltimore, 1837, 2 
vols. — IBradfsrd, A , History of Massachusetts from 1764 to 1820, Boston, 1822-1829, 3 vols. 
— Bradfori W , History of Plymouth Plantation, 1602-1647, edited by C Deane, Boston, 
1856, XiOndon, 1896 (facsimile reprint). [For his biography see our history of the Puri- 
tan settlement of New England.] — Godhead, J. R, History of the State of New York, 
1609-1691, New York, 1853-1871, 2 vols ; Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 
the State of New York, Albany, 1856-1886, 14 vols. 

Jbh/n Romsyn Brodhead (1814-1873) was born in Pennsylvania, but removed to New 
York at an early age and devoted his life to the study of the early history of that state. 
While connected with the legation at the Hague he made most searchmg mvestigation of 
the Dutch archives, and collected copies of more than five thousand documents relatmg to 
New Amsterdam, which were arranged and published at the expense of the state Htr 
History of the State of New Yorh is the authority for the period covered (1609-1691). 

Brown, A , Genesis of the United States, Boston and New York, 1890,' 2 vols ; The 
First Republic in America, New York, 1898; English Polities in Early Virginia, New York, 
1901* 

Alexander Broton (1843) has devoted much of his life to the study of the early his- 
tory of Virginia and to the correction of what he deems the erroneous impression given by 
the wi iters of the court paity of the character and actions of the founders of that colony- 
Upon this and allied topics his writings are numerous and valuable. 

Brown, H., The History of Illinois from its Discovery to Present Times, New York, 
1844. — Brownson, O. A , The American Republic; its Constitution, Tendencies and Des- 
tiny, New York, 1866 — Bruce, P. A,, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, New York, 1896, 2 vols — Bryant, W. C , and S H Gay, A Popular History of 
the United States, New York, 1876-1882, 4 vols — Bryce, J., The American Commonwealth, 
London and New York, 1888, 2 vols. 

James Bryce (1838), an eminent English writer and legislator, has given in The 
American Commonwealth a singularly accurate and complete exposition of the constitu- 
tion and government of the United States m their relation to its history and the char- 
acter and habits of its people. Though written by a foreigner, it has found high favor 
among Americans. 

Burgess, J. W, The Middle Period of United States History, New York, 1897; The 
Civil War and the Constitution, New York, 1901, 2 vols ; Reconstruction and the Constitu- 
tion, New York, 1902. 

John W%lham Bwrgess, (1844), born at Comersville, Tenn., and educated at Amherst, 
Gottingen, and Leipsic, has been for many years connected with Columbia College as lec- 
turer and professor of constitutional and international law. His writings upon the con- 
stitutional history of the United States are of much value 

Burk, J., The History of Virginia from its First Settlement to Present Times, Peters- 
burg, Va., 1804-1805, 3 vols. — Burke, E, Speeches on the American War, Boston, 1891. — 
BuUer, J D , article on “ British Convicts Shipped to American Colonies, in American 
Historical Review, October, 1896. 

Oabeza de Vaoa, A N , Relacion, Zamora, 1542, English translation by B. Smith, Wash- 
ington, 1851, 2Bd edition, Albany, 1871 — Oale£ R, More Wonders of the Invisible World, 
Boston, 1700 — Calhoun, J. C., Works, New Y^ork, 1853-1856, 6 vols. — Campaigns of the 
Civil War, New York, 1881-1883, 17 vols — Campb^, O, History of the Colony and An- 
cient Dominion of Virginia, Philadelphia, 1860 — Campbell, D, The Puritan in Holland, 
England and America, an Introduction to American History, New York, 1892, 2 vols — - 
Campbell, J. V , Outlines of the Political History of Michigan, Detroit, 1876 — Carlier, 
A., Histoire du peuple amfiricain, Pans, 1864, 2 vols — Carrmglon, H. B., Battles of the 
American Revolution 1775-1781, New York, 1876, Battle Maps and Charts of the American 
Revolution, New York, 1881 — Carnegie, A., Triumphant Democracy, or Fifty Years* March 
of the Republic, New York, 1886, — Carroll, B, R , Historical Collections of South Carolina 
(1492-1776), New York, 1836, 2 vols. — Catlin, G, Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, London, 1839-1841, 2 vols, — OhalleuK 
(Challus), N, le. Discours de Thistoire de la Flonde, Dieppe, 1566, edited by G. Gravier, 
Rouen, 1872 — > Chalmers, G , Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, from their 
Settlement to the Peace of 1763, London, 1780; An Introduction to the History of the Re- 
volt of the American Colonies, Boston, 1845. 

Qeorge Chalmers^ Scottish antiquarian and historian, was bom at Fochabers, Elgin- 
shire, in 1742 After completing his law studies at Edinburgh, he went to America in 
1763 and practised in Baltimore until the Revolution. Not favounng the cause of the 
colonies he returned to England, and in 1786 became chief derk of the Board of Trade, a 
position which he retained until his death, May 31st, 1825 During his residence in Mary- 
land he was diligent m the collection of historical documents and records, and after his 
return to England his studies were continued in the English archives, leading to the pub- 
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f<3dbatioitf of hi» Armeils in 1780. This worh was prepared with care, and is in the 

!taain aceorate though tinged with Ms strong royalist sentiments. The portion relatmg to 
Maryland has been of especial value to later historians. Chalmers’ reputation is mamly 
based upon hit OoMomaf which is a work of vast erudition and research. 

Champlain^ S. de, Les Voyages de la Nouvelle France, Pans, 1632, English transla- 
tton by 0. P. Otis, Boston, 1878-1882, 3 vols.j CEuvres de Champlain, pubhees sous le pat- 
ronage de rUniversite Laval, Quebec, 1870, 6 vols. [For his biography see our history of 
the £Vench settlements in Canada.] — Channing, E., Town and County Government in the 
English Colonies of North America, Baltimore, 1884; The United States of Ameiiea 1765- 
1866, New York, 1896. 

JSdtoard Ohanmng was bom at Dorchester, Mass., June 15th, 1856 Soon after his 
graduation from Harvard University he became instructor in history in that institution, 
and in 1897 was appointed professor He has published valuable text-books besides two 
important works on American history. He contributed scholarly articles to Winsor’s 
B&tory of America, and with A. B. Hart prepared the Guide to the Study of Amerkcm 
SMory, 

Ohanning, E. and A. B. Hart, Guide to the Study of American History, Boston, 1896. 

> ^Oharlefvoi^ P. F. Z. de, Hlstoire et description g^nSrale de la Nouvelle France, Pans, 
1*744, 3 vols., English translation by J. G. Shea, New York, 1865-1872, 6 vols. 

/ Pterre Frampoie Xamer de Charlevoix was bom in St. Quentm, Prance, October 29th, 
1682, became a member of the Jesuit order in 1698, and from 1705 to 1709 taught in the 
college at Quebec. Returning to France he was employed m teaching until 1720, when he 
was again sent to America to explore the Mississippi valley, and, if possible, discover the 
** Western Ocean” His travels extended through the great lakes and down the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth. Upon his return to France he was employed in various missions for 
his order and in the preparation of the journals of his travels His Sistoire de la Ffouvelle 
Framce contains much valuable material, and has been of great service to later writers. 
Charlevoix died at La Fldche, Febmary 1st, 1761. 

Ohamay, C J. D., Les anciennes viUes de nouveau monde, Paris, 1884, English trans- 
lation by T. Gonino and H. S. Conant, The Ancient Cities of the New World, London and 
New York, 1887. 

Claude Jose^ph JDieiri Chamay (1828), French traveller and antiquarian, has made 
notable researches in the ancient cities of Mexico and Yucatan. 

Olazendon, Lord, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, Oxford, 1702, 
3 vols , 1888, 6 vols. — Clark, J. H V., Onondaga, Syracuse, 1849 — Olasson, A W., Seven 
Conventions, New York, 1888. — Olay, H„ Works, New York, 1855, 6 vols — Clemente, 
C., Tablas cronologicas, Valencia, 1689. — Clinton, De Witt, Life and Wntings, New 
York, 1849.— Codex Flatoyensis, Chiistiania, 1860, edited by Vigfusson and Unger, 
Christiania, 1868. — Golden, C., History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, London, 
1747. — Collins, L., Historical Sketches of Kentucky, Cincinnati, 1847 — Colon, Fernando 
(Ferdinand Columbus), Historie del S D. Fernando Colombo, nelle quali s* ha particolare 
e vera relatione della vita e de* fatti dell' ammiraglio D. Chnstoforo Colombo su6 padre, 
Venice, 1571. 


Fernando Colon (Ferdinand Columbus), a natural son of Christopher Columbus, was 
born at Cordova, Spam, August 15th, 1488 He accompanied his father on his last voyage, 
and in 1509 went to Hispaniola with his brother Diego. After his return to Spain he be- 
^me a writer upon geography and navigation, and travelled extensively in Europe, visit- 
ing England in 1522. He was active m political life, and held important official positions. 
In the coupe of his career as a cosmographer he accumulated a laige library, which he left 
to the <»th€tol chapter of Seville, where he died July 12th, 1539. Colon's reputation is 
largely bapd upon a life of his father, which now exists only in an Italian version and 
has formed the foiindation of all subsequent biographies. The question of its authorship 
has been warmly discussed and is still undetermined^ ^ 

OMton, 0., The ^fe ^d Times of Henry Clay, New York, 1846, 2 vols ; The Last 
the Life of Henry Clay, New York, 1856 — Comte de Paris (Louis Philippe 
d^fians), Histoire de la guerre civile enAm§rique, Paris, 1874-1875, 2 vols., translatiSn 
1876 1^*8 4 vols^^ History of the Civil War in America, PMladelpMa, 1875-1876, 2 vols., 

Loim Fhili^^ d^OrUans, Comte de Paris (1838-1894), became interested in the Civil 
services to the Federal government, serving on the staflf of General 
W campaigns in Vir^ia. His history is an able r€sum6 from the mili- 

tary standpoint, and is interesting to the general reader 

OhapteM of History Disclosed in tie life of Edmupd Ran- 
a ^ ® «■ History of the People (American Com- 

w™ 1883.— Cooper, J. P, History of the Unitk States Navy, 

New York, 1839, continued to 1860, New York, 1861. — Cooper, T. V., and H. T Fentm 
-Sf***^ Banning to Date, Philadelphia. 1882. — Coronado, P V. d4 
Relaaon del Don Mendoca, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, voL HL, London, 1860, translation by 
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Wlnahip, "The Colorado Expedition ” in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1896. — Ootton, J., Controversy with Roger Williams, 
in Publications of the Narragansett Club, Providence. ^ Cozj S. S., Three Decades of Fed- 
eral Legislation, Providence, 1885 — Crawford, W , and G. Washington, Correspondence 
Concerning Western Lands, 1767-1781, Cincinnati, 1877 — Oronau, R., Amerika, die Ge- 
schichte seiner Entdeckung von der altesten bis aiif die neuesten zeit, Leipsie, 1892, 2 vols. 
— OuUum, G. W., Campaigns of the War of 1812-1815, New York, 1879 — Curtis, G. T., 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
New York, 1854, 2 vols.; Life of Daniel Webster, New York, 1869, 2 vols ; Life of James 
Buchanan, New York, 1883; Constitutional History of the United States from the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the Close of the Cml War, New York, 1889-1896, 2 vols 

George TicJmor Curtis (1812-1894), American jurist and constitutional historian, noted 
for his authoritative works upon the origin and development of American institutions and 
his valuable biographies of Buchanan and Webster. 

Cusick, D., Ancient History of the Six Nations, 1825, reprinted in Schoolcraft's In- 
dian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-1857, 6 vols. 

Davis, J , The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, New York, 1881, 2 vols. 
[A full and able presentation of the Southern view of that important epoch of United 
States history.] — Davis, W. H, H., El Gringo, or New Mexico and Her People, Doyles- 
town. Pa., 1856; The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, Doylestown, 1869. — Dawes, A L, 
Charles Sumner, New York, 1895 — - Dawson, H. B., Battles of the United States by Sea 
and Land; Embracing those of the Revolutionary and Indian Wars, the War of 1812, and 
the Mexican War, New York, 1858, 2 vols — Dawson, T. 0., South American RepubUcs, 
London and New York, 1903, 2 vols. — Deberle, A, Histoire de TAm^iique de Sud depuis 
la Conqu6te jusqu’ 2l nos jours, Pans, 1876 — Deoosta, B F., Verrazano the Explorer, New 
York, 1881. — De Guignes, Recherches sur le navigation des Chinois du c6t4 de I'AmSrique 
et sur quelques peuples situSs k I'extremitS orientals de I’Asie, Paris, 1761, translated in 
E. P Vining's Axl Inglorious Columbus, New York, 1885. — De Vries, D. P., Korte His- 
toriaal ende Joumaels Aenteyckeninge van verscheyden Voyagien in der vier Teelen des 
Wereldts Ronde, Alkmaar, 1655. — Dexcter, H. M, Roger Wifiiams and His Banishment 
from the Massachusetts Colony, Boston, 1876; article on “Plymouth Rock” in the Con- 
mgationalist, November 0tln 1881 — >Doniol, J H. A, Histoire de la participation de la 
France ft I'etablisseraent des Etats-Unis d’Am^rique, Paris, 1886-1900, 6 vols. — Doyle, J. A , 
The American Colonies Previous to the Declaration of Independence, London, 1869; A His- 
tory of the United States, London, 1875, The Enghsh in America, London, 1882-1887, 3 vols, 
John Andrew Boyle, an English historian of the United States, was born May 14th, 
1844 During his course at Oxford he became interested in the early history of America 
and won the Arnold piize by his essay on The American Colomes, which aroused great in- 
terest as an English defence of the Revolution He has since published several works upon 
colonial history which display great accuracy and assiduity m research 

IDrake, S. A, A Book of New England Legends and Folklore in Prose and Poetry, 
Boston, 1888. — Drake, S. G, Biography and History of the Indians of North America, 
Boston, 1832-1833, 2 vols — Draper, J. W., History of the American Civil War, New York, 
1867-1870, 3 vols. 

JoTm William Draper, who was bom at St, Helens, Lancashire, May 6th, 1811, was 
educated at London University, and in 1831 removed to the United States. After taking 
his degree as doctor of medicine at Philadelphia m 1836, he passed most of his life as an 
instructor, and was one of the founders of the New York University Medical School. Dr. 
Draper was distinguished for his researches in photochemistry, and for the many improve- 
ments which he suggested in photography He was a voluminous writer on scientific sub- 
jects, but his reputation as an author will rest most securely on his philosophical histories. 
The History of the Civil War, while aecuiate in its record of events, is more notable for its 
discussion of the causes which rendered the war inevitable Dr. Draper died at Hastings, 
N. Y , January 4th, 1882 

Duyckinck, G L , and A. E , A Cyclopsedia of American Literature, New York, 1855, 
2 vols 

Ebeling, C D , Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amenka, Hamburg, 1796-1816, 7 
vols.-— Bden, R, The Decades of the Newe Worlde, London, 1676 

Bichard JSIden (ca 1577) Was the first Englishman to collect and pubhsh the narratives 
of the voyages following the discovery of America His works are largely translations, 
and by some he has been considered superior to Hakluyt 

Edwards, W , History of Illinois from 1798-1833, Springfield, HI 1870. — Eggleston, 
E , A Household History of the United States, New York, 1888; The Begmners of a Nation, 
New York, 1896; The Transit of Civilisation. New York, 1900 

Hdwcurd JSggleston was bom at Vevay, Indiana, December 10th, *1837. He was laigmy 
self-educated, and began life as a Methodist curcfoit-rider. In 1866 he engaged in editcaw 
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m Chicago, hut removed to New York in 1870, becoming connected with the Jnde- 
jpmdmt as hteraxy editor. After a short pastorate in Brooklyn he retired to private life 
in 1879. His first writings were novels, in which he used with great success the materials 
afforded by his early life in the middle west. He afterwards wrote a number of biogra- 
phies of prominent Indian chiefs, and became so interested m historical research that he 
prepared to devote his life to a history of the American people. The last two works men- 
tioned above were published as parts of this scheme, but he died before carrying it further. 

Egle, W. H , An Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, 1882. — Eliot, S, Manual of United States History from 1492 to 1850, Boston, 1856, 
2 vols. [A work whose brevity has not robbed it of importance It is based on the 
sources and aims to express the great principles rather than to detail the minute events 
In this it succeeds admirably ] — Eliot, J, The Debates in the Several State Conventions 
on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, Philadelphia, 1861, 5 vols. — Elliott, C W, 
The New England History 986-1776, New York, 1857, 2 vols — Ellis, G E , The Aims and 
Purposes of the Founders of Massachusetts and their Treatment of Intruders and Dis- 
sentients, Boston, 1869; The Red Man and the White Man, Boston, 1882; articles in J. 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 

George Edwa/rd Ellis, (1814-1894), clergyman, ^tor and historian, has made valuable 
contributions to the early history of Massachusetts, and has published excellent memoirs 
of Anne Hutchinson, William Penn, Jared Sparks and John Mason. 

Bison, H. W., Side Lights on American History, New York, 1899-1900, 2 vols ; History 
of the United States of America, New York and London, 1904. — Enault, L, I’AmSnque 
centrale et mgridionale, Paris, 1866. — Everett, E., Orations and Speeches on Various Oc- 
casions, Boston, 1850-1892, 4 vols. 


Fergus, H., The United States, in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia, London, 1830, 2 
vols — Fisher, G P . The Colonial Era, New York, 1892 — Piske, J., The Critical Penod of 
American History, 1783-1789, Boston, 1888; The Beginnmgs of New England, Boston, 1889; 
Civil Government of the Umted States, Boston, 1890; The American Revolution, Boston, 
1891, 2 vols ; The Discovery of America, Boston, 1892, 2 vols ; Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours, Boston, 1897, 2 vols,; Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, &ston, 1899, 2 vols. 

John Eislee was bom at Hartford, Conn , March 20th, 1842, and was educated at Har- 
vard. He studied law, but never engaged in its practice, as his literary and philosophical 
bent was too strongly defined. At the age of nineteen he published m the International 
Review a criticism of Buckle -which aroused much interest, and in 1869 he became lecturer 
on philosophy at Harvard. His reputation became international, and he delivered lec- 
tures on American history at Cambridge and before the Royal Society In 1885 he began 
a series of investigations into American history which were continued for fifteen years, 
land resulted m the publication of a number of volumes constituting, as a whole, a con- 
nected history from the period of discovery to the federal union. These works are among 
the most important contributions to the subject that have been written, and display 
marked ability for clear and entertammg narrative Mr Fiske accomplished an immense 
amount of literary labour, achieving an enviable reputation, but died in the full noon of 
his career and at the highest development of his powers, July 4th, 1901 

Flanders, H, Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, New 
York, 1855-1858, 2 vols., last edition, 1881 — Force, P, Tiacts and Other Papeis Relating 
to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies m North America, from the Dis- 
covery of the Country to 1776, Washington, 1836-1847, 4 vols ; American Archives, Wash- 
ington, 1847-1853, 9 vols. 

Peter Force (1790-1868), editor and historian, distinguished for his unique collection 
of documents and records Tivhich now forms part of the library of Congress. 

Ford, P L, Pamphlets on the Constitution, Brooklyn, 1888, Franklin Bibliography, 
Brooklyn, 1889; Wntings of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols. Ford, T. 
A History of Illmois from its Commencement as a State 1818-1847, Chicago, 1854. — F^tert 
J W , Prehistoric Races of the United States, Chicago, 1873. — Pranldin, B, Works, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and London, 1836-1840, 10 vols. — French. B. F, Historical Collections 
of Louisiana, New York and Philadelphia, 1846-1853, 5 vols ; Historical Collections of 
I^uisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1875, 2 vols. — Fros-fc, J., Pictorial History of the 
Unit^ States, Boston, 1844, 2 vols ; The Presidents of the United States, Boston, 1889. 

John Frost, who was bom at Hennebunk, Maine, January 26th, 1800, was educated at 
Haprard, and taught for many years in Boston and Philadelphia. He compiled many his- 
torical and biographical works which attained large circulation and nopularitv. He died 
at Philadelphia, December 28th, 1859 

Prothingham, R , The Rise of the Republic of the United States, Boston, 1872, 

Richard Frothingho/m (1812-1880), editor and proprietor of the Boston Post for many 
years, was prominent, in public life, and made some valuable contributions to American 
history. 
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Puller, T, The Worthies of England, liondon, 1661 — Funke, A , Aus Beutsdi-Bra- 
silien, Leipsic, 1002. 

Gales, J , and W W. Seaton, Eegister of Debates in Congress, Washington, 1827-1837, 
29 vols.5 Annals of Congress 1798-1824, Washington, 1834-1856, 42 vols.— Gallatin, A., 
Writings, edited by H Adams, Philadelphia, 1879, 3 vols. — Garland, H H , The Life of 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, New York, 1860, 2 vols — Gay, S H., James Madison, Bos-^ 
ton, 1884; article on “Plymouth Rock” m Atlantic Monthly, Vol XLVin. — Gay,S H., 
and W. 0. Bryant, A Popular History of the United States, New York, 1876-1882, 4 vols. 
— Gayaxre, C E A , Louisiana, its Colonial History and Romance, New York, 1851 ; His- 
tory of Louisiana, New York, 1851-1854, 5 vols ; 1866, 4 vols — ■ GetcheU, Gt. H , Our 
Nation’s Executives, and their Administrations, New York, 1885 — Gibson, T. W., Chart 
History of the Civil War, 1861-65, Chicago, 1894 — Gilman, A, History of the American 
People, Boston, 1884; The Discovery and Exploration of America, Boston, 1887. — Gilman, 
D C., James Monroe, Boston, 1883. — Goodell,W, Slavery and Anti-Slavery, New York, 
1856. Goodrich, S G , Pictorial History of America, Philadelphia, 1877. — Gordon, W., 
The History of the Rise, Progress and Estabhshment of the Independence of the United 
States of America, London, 1788, 4 vols. — Gordy, W. P., and W. I. Twitchell, A Path- 
finder in American History, Boston, 1893. — Gorges, P. A., Briefe Narration of the Origi- 
nal! Undertakings of the Advancement of Plantations into the Parts of America, Espe- 
cially Showing the Beginning, Progress, and Continuance of that of New England, 1658, 
in Maine Historical Society Collections, Vol. n., Portland, 1831, in progress — Gorges 
Society, Reprints, Portland, 1884-1893, 5 vols. — Grahame, J, The History of the Rise 
and Progress of the United States of America, London, 1836, 4 vols,, Philadelphia, 1846, 
4 vols. 

James ChraKcm was born at Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1790. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and practised law for a time, but soon devoted himself entirely to the com- 
position of his Exstory of the United States^ a work which aroused much attention and 
was pronounced by Prescott the best history before Bancroft’s. He also wrote a bitter 
denunciation of American slavery, which was published just before his death at Glasgow 
in 1842. 

Grant, U S , Memoirs, New York, 1885, 2 vols — Gravier, G , Text explieatif pour 
aceompagner le premiere planche historique relative fi. la Louisiana, Paris, 1868. — Greeley, 
H., The American Conflict, Hartford, 1864-1867, 2 vols. 

Horace Greeley (1811-1872) one of the most unique and forceful characters of the last 
century. A man of intense feeling, strong and vivid expression, who as editor of the New 
York Tribune was a power in the nation for many years. He was nommated for the 
presidency. 

Greene, G. W, Historical View of the American Revolution, New York, 1865; Life of 
Nathaniel Greene, New York, 1867-1871, 3 vols. — Greg, P, History of the United States 
from the Pounding of Virgima, London, 1886, 2 vols. 

BaUuyt, R., Principal Navigations, Voyages, TrafSques and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, etc , London, 1689, 1699-1600, 3 vols., 1809-1812, Hakluyt Society Reprint, Lon- 
don, 1851, edited by E Goldsmid, Edmburgh, 1885-1890, 16 vols. 

Bicha/rd Hakluyt (ca. 1552-1616). An English compiler of the voyages and discoveries 
of the sixteenth century, and one of the principal authorities for that adventurous period. 

Bale, E. B., Hawkins and Drake, and The Naval History of the American Revolu- 
tion, in J. Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 

Edwdrd Everett Hale (1822), for many years prominent as clergyman and author; a 
voluminous writer upon social and historical topics, whose influence has been widespread 
and always for good 

Baliburton, R. G., The Past and the Future of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 1862. — Hamil- 
ton, J. C., Memoirs of the Life of Alexander Hamilton, Philadelphia, 1834-1846, 2 vols ; 
History of the Republic of the Umted States as “Traced in the Writings of Alexander 
Hamilton and His Contemporaries, Philadelphia, 1850-1868, 8 vols — Hammond, J. D , The 
History of the Political Parties in the State of New York, Buffalo, 1850, 2 vols — Hamor, 
R., A True Discourse on the Present Estate of Virginia, etc , London, 1615, reprint Albany, 
I860. — Bannay, J, History of Acadia, St. John, N B, 1879. — Harlot, T, A Briefe and 
True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, London, 1588, reprinted in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages (qv*). — Harrison, W. H., Discourse on the Aborigines of the Ohio, Cincinnati, 
1838. — Harxisse, H, Bibliotheca Americana vetustissima. New York, 1866; Christophe 
Colombe, son origine, sa vie, ses voyages, etc , Paris, 1884-1885, 2 vols.; Exeerpta Colum- 
biana, Paris, 1887; D4couverte de I’Amfinque du Nord, Paris, 1892. _ ^ 

Hmty Hamsse, a French bibliographer and historian, was born at Paris in 1830. ^ He 
came to the United States in early life, and for some years practised law in the Umted 
States. His interest in the history of American discovery caused him to make it his life 
work, and he has explored the archives of Europe for material which has been used in the 
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piP^fisation of many important works. Harr^se is an ardent controversialists and has 
attacked many long-accepted views of Columbus* life and deeds with vigour and at least 
partial success. His biography of Columbus is, perhaps, the best yet published, and he 
has written entertaining and authoritative biographies of other eaily discoverers, besides 
compiling the moat extensive bibliogiaphy of Columbian literature extant. 

£Urt, A. B, Epoch Maps, Illustratmg Ameiica^n History, Boston, 1891; The Formation 
of the Union 1750-1829, m Epoch Senes, New York and London, 1892; American History 
Told by Contemporaiies, New York, 1898-1901, 4 vols. 

Alb&tt Buahndl Mart was bom at Clarkesville, Pa., July 1st, 1854. After his gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1880 he contmued historical study in Pans, Beilin, and Freiburg. 
Since 1883 he has been connected with Harvard University as instructor, assistant and 
fall professor of history, and his influence in the promotion of scientiflc study has been 
wjidespread. His wiitings have been wholly conflned to American ^history, and are in- 
vaJteble guides to ongmal sources of information He is an editor of the Ameriecm 
Beviexo a frequent contributor to magazines and reviews. 

Hart| A. B , and E. Obanning, Guide to the Study of American History, Boston, 1897. 
^.Hassar^ J. K G., History of the United States, eighth edition. New York, 1887. — 
' Blhwkas, F, L,, History of North Carolina, Fayetteville, 1857-1858, 2 vols. — Hay, J., and 
J. G. Nioolay, Lafe of A. Lincoln, New York, 1€&0, 10 vols.; Complete Works of A Lincoln, 
Nqw York, 1894. — Haynes, H. W, What is the True Site of the Seven Cities of Cibola’ 
in Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 1881. — Hazard, E, Historical Collec- 
tions^ Consisting of State Papers and Other Documents, Philadelphia, 1792-1794, 2 vols. 
— HeokenweldeTy J- G E., Account of the History, etc., of the Indian Nations who Once 
Inhabited Pennsylvania, and the Neighbouiing States, Philadelphia, 1819, reprinted as 
VoL Xn of the Memoirs of Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1876 — Helps, 
A., The Spanish Conquest in America, I^ondon, 1850-1861, 4 vols. — Hellwald, F, A. II. 
von, Maximilian 1. Kaiser von Mexico, Vienna, 1809, 2 vols. — Henderson, J., A History 
of Brazil, London, 1821. — Hening, W W, The Statutes-at-Large, Being a Collection of 
all the Laws of Virginia (1019-1723), Philadelphia and New York, 1809-1823, 13 vols. — 
Hennepin, Father L, Description de la Louisiane, Paris, 1083, English translation, A De- 
scription of Louisiana, New York, 1880; Nouvelle dScouverte d*un ti5s grand pays situfie 
dans l*Am5rique, Pans, 1697. — Herndon, W. H., and J W. Weik, Histoiy and Personal 
j^mUeotions of Abraham Lincoln, Chicago, 1889, 3 vols.— Hewath, A., An Historical Ac- 
count of the Else and Progress of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia, London, 
1779---’Hewes, F. W., and H. Qaxinett, Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United States, 
New York, 1883. — Higg^on, T, W., A Larger History of the United States to the 
i Gose of Jackson’s Administration, New York, 1885. — Hildreth, R, History of the United 
f States from the Discovery of America, New York, 1849-1856, 6 vols. 

litchard M%ldreth, who was bom at Deerfleld, Mass, June 28th, 1807, was educated at 
Harvard and began the practice of law, but in 1832 became editor of the Boston Atlas, 
He did much to mould pubhc sentiment in opposition to slavery and to the annexation of 
Texas, besides publishing several works on social, flnancial, and political topics, but is best 
known for his History of ills Umted States, This work was projected while he was a 
student, and occupied his attention for many years His aim was to present the found- 
ers of the republic m their true characters. He was in his later life on the editorial staff 
of the New York Tribune, and while acting as consul at Trieste died at Florence. Italy, 
July 11th, I860. 

Hqc^ C. F. von, Die Finanzen und die Finanzgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amenka, Stuttgart, 1807. — Holmes, A, The Annals of America from the Discovery of 
Columbus, 1492-1826, Cambridge, 1829, 2 vols, * 

Abiel Holmes, an American clergyman and annalist, was bom at Woodstock, Conn., 
December 24th, 1703 He was educated at Yale, entered the ministry, and after a short 
pastorate in Georgia removed to Cambridge, Mass, where he remained for forty years. 
He made diligent and accurate study of the early records of America, and his Armah con- 
stitute a mine of valuable information The work was republished in England in 1813. 
His contributions to the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society were very 
numerous He died at Cambridge, June 4th, 1837 

Holst, H. E. von, Verfassung und Demokratie die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
Diisseldorf and Berlin, 1873-1891, 5 vols, English translation, The Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States, Chicago-, 1876-1892, 5 vols. ^ 

Hermann Eduard von Holst was bom at Filhn in LiVonia, June 19th, 1841. He was 
^ucated at Dorpat and Heidelberg, and became a tutor in St Petersburg, but was ban- 
ished from Russia in 1867 and emigrated to America. In 1872 he returned to (Germany, 
was professor of history at Straaburg for two years, and afterwards at the University 
of Freiburg for eight years. In 1892 he became the head of the department of history in 
Chicago University, retaining the position until 1900, when ill health compelled his return 
to Gen^ny, Von Holst’s wntings are wholly upon American subjects, and his ConsHtu^ 
UmaH History furnishes an able presentation of the federalist and anti-slavery view of 
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American history. He is accused of anti- Americanism in his attitude, and his criticism 
of motives is ruthless, but he is admittedly accurate and learned to an unusual degree. 
He has also published interesting biographies of John C. Calhoun and John Brown. 

Hopp,B. O, Bruderstaat und Bruderskriege in Nord Amerika, Berlin, 1886. — Howard, 
G, E., Local Constitutional History of the United States, Baltimore, 1889, 2 vols. — Howitt, 
M, Popular History of the United States, London, 1859. — Howorth, H. H , The Mammoth 
and the Flood, London, 1887 — Hubbard, W , A Narrative of the Troubles with the In- 
dians m New England, Boston, 1007, revised edition by S. G-. Drake, Boston, 1866. — 
Humphreys, A A , The Virginia Campaigns of 1864 and 1805, New York, 1883 — Hunter, 
J., Collections Concerning the Founders of New Plymouth, London, 1849, reprmted in Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Collections, vol. XXIII, Boston, 1852 — Hutchinson, P O., 
The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thos. Hutchinson, Boston, 1884. — Hutchinson, 
T., The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1628 to 1774, vols I and n, 
London, 1764-1767, vol III, London, 1828 

Thomas Ehitchimon (1711-1780), the last royal governor of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. His history is of great value, calm and judicious in tone, but wholly lacking 
in style. 

IngersoU, 0. J., Historical Sketch of the Second War Between the United States of 
America and Great Britain 1812-1815, Philadelphia, 1845-1852, 4 vols — Ingle, E , Local 
Institutions of Virginia, in Johns Hopkins Umversity Studies m History and Political 
Science, Baltimore, 1885. Irving, W., Histoiy of New York by Diedrich ICmckerbocker^ 
New York, 1809; History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, New York, 
1828, 4 vols,; Life of George Washington, New Yoik, 1856-1860, 5 vols. 

WasMTigton Irving was bom in New York City, April 3rd, 1783 His literary career 
began at an early age, the KnicLsrhocker History, being published in 1809 This satirical 
production, a fitting vehicle for Iiving^s quiet humour, brought him deserved reputation 
and determined his career, A residence of several years in England furnished material 
for some of his most finished sketches, and introduced him to the most intellectual society 
of the kingdom. Ebs Shstch Book appeared in 1819, and greatly enhanced his reputation. 
From 1826 to 1829 he resided in Spam, where he collected mateiial for his life oi Colum- 
bus and other works connected with Spanish history. From 1843 to 1846 he resided in 
> Ma>drid as United States minister The rest of his me was passed m the quiet seclusion 
of his beautiful country-seat at Irvington on the Hudson, and was filled with bioCTaphical 
and historical labour. The Life of Washington was completed just before his death on 
November 28th, 1859. As an historical biographer he did not attempt philosophic investi- 
gation, but confined himself to depicting the picturesque features of the age 

Jay, J., Correspondence and Public Papers, New Yoik, 1890-1893, 4 vols. — Jay, W., 
life of John Jay, New York, 1833, 2 vols ; A Eeview of the Causes and Consequences of 
the Mexican War, Boston, 1849. — Jefferson, Thomas, Works, Washmgton, 1853-1855, 9 
vols ; edited by P. L, Ford, New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols. — Jogues, L, Novum Belgium, 
edited by J G Shea, New York, 1862, — Johnson, E, History of New England, etc,, Lon- 
don, 1664 — Johnson, 0 , William Lloyd Garrison and His Tunes, Boston, 1880 — John^- 
son, R., History of the War of 1812-1815 Between United States and Great Britain, New 
York, 1882; History of the War of Secession, New York, 1887 — Johnson, B. U., and 0. 
C. Buel, Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, New York, 1887-1888, 4 vols. — Johnston, 
A, History of American Politics, New York, 1879; Representative American Orations to 
Illustiate American Political History, 1776-1881, New York, 1884, 3 vols ; History of Con- 
necticut, New Yoik, 1887, 

Alexander Johnston was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Apnl 29th, 1849. He was educated 
at Rutgers College, and from 1883 until his death, July 21st, 1889, he was professor of 
pohtical economy at Princeton His works upon the political history of the United States 
are of value, and are distinguished for clearness and careful research. 

Johnston, J B., Narrative of Military Operations During the Late War, New York, 
1874 — Jones, 0. 0, Antiquities of the Southern Indians, New York, 1877; History of 
Georgia, Augusta, 1883; Siege and Evacuation of Savannah, Augusta, 1890 — Jones, T,, His- 
tory of New York During the Revolutionary War, edited by F, Delancey, New York, 1879, 
2 vols. — Joutel, H., Journal historique du dernier voyage que feu M. do la Salle fit dans le 
Qolfe du Mtoque pour trouver I’embouchure du Mississippi, Paris, 1713, English transla- 
tion, Paris, 1714, reprmted in French's Historical Collections of Louisiana (q.v.). 

Kapp, F., Gesehichte der Sklaverei m den Vereinigten Staaten, Hamburg, 1860; Der 
Soldatenhandel deutscher Fdrsten nach Amerika, Berlin, 1864; Friedrich der Grosse uhd) 
die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, Leipsio, 1871; Die Deutsehen im Staat New Tdik 
den 18 Jahrhundert, Leipsie, 1871. ’ J. 

' Friedrich Ka^ (1824-1884), Gennan-American publicist and historian, a native of 
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Wefiftiplialia, but for more than twenty years a resident of the United States, a strong 
opponent of slavery ^nd one of the founders of the Eepublican party. 

Rasson, J* A., History of the formation of the United States Constitution, Phila- 
delphia, 1889. — Knight, G. W., History of Land Grants for Education in the Northwest 
Territory, New York, 1886. — Kohl, J. G., History of the Discovery of the East Coast of 
North America, Particularly of the Coast of Maine, Washington, 1861. 

XiabouUye, E. R. L. de, Histoire politique des ]6tats-Unis 1620-1789, Pans, 1855-1866, 
3 vols. 

Bdouard Beni Lefebvre de Ldboulaye (1811-1883), French 3urist and publicist, devoted 
much attention to Amencan institutions and history, and was greatly mstrumental in 
breaking down Napoleonic power in France. 

liactantius Pinnianiis, Divinarum institutionum libri septem, edited by Dufresnoy, 
Paris, 1748, 2 vols.— Ladd, H. 0., History of the War with Mexico, New York, 1883 — 
La lEiontan, Baron, Nouveaux voyages dans PAmfirique septentnonale, Le Haye, 1703, 2 
vols., English edition, New Voyages to North America, London, 1703, 2 vols. — Lalor, J J., 
Cyclopeedia of Political Science, Political Economy and Political History of the United 
States, Chicago, 1881-1884, 3 vols. — Lamb, M J , History of the City of New York, New 
York, 1877, 2 vols. — Lamphere, G N., The United States Government, Its Organisation 
jand Practical Workings, Philadelphia, 1880. — Xjandon, J. S , The Constitutional History 
and Government of the Umted States, Boston, 1889 

Judaon Stuart Lcmdon was bom in Connecticut in 1832, studied law and practised in 
Schenectady, N. Y., until his election to the supreme court in 1887. He has been for many 
years a lecturer on constitutional law' at the Albany law school. 

Lane, R, Letters and Narrative, m Etakluyt’s Voyages (qv), also in Arehseologia 
Americana, vol. IV., 1800 — Lanman, C., Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States, 1776-1886, Washington, 1886 — Lanman, J. H , History of Michigan, 
Civil and Topographical, New York, 1839 — Las Casas, B. de, Brevissima relacion de la 
destruccion de los Indios, Seville, 1552-1653, English translation by J. Phillips, The Tears 
of the Indiana, London, 1666; Histona de las Indias, Madrid, 1875-1876, 5 vols. [For his 
biography see our chapter on " The First Colonies ” in vol. XXII ] — Laudonniire, R, 
I/h^toire notable de la Flonde, in Hakluyt’s Notable History, London, 1687, reprinted m 
French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1876, 2 vols. — 
Leboncher, 0. J., Histoire de la guerre de Pmd6pendance, Paris, 1787, 1830. — Lecky, W. 
B. H, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, London, 1878-1890, 8 vols. (vols. 
m and IV). — LeClercq, 0., Etablissement de la foi, Pans, 1691, 2 vols, English trans- 
lation by J. G. Shea, Establishment of the Faith, New York, 1881, 2 vols, — Le Jeune, P, 
Relations des J€suites en la Nouvelle France, Pans, 1634-1640, 7 vols — Leland, C G,, Fu 
Sang, or the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century, 
Philadelphia, 1876.— Lemoyne de Morgues, J., Brevis narratio, in T, De Bry’s Collec- 
tiones Pere^nationum in Indiam, Onentalem et Occidentalem, Frankfort, 1590-1634, 39 
vols , English translation by F B Perkins, Narrative of Lemoyne, Boston, 1875 — Lester, 
E. E, History of the United States, New York, 1883.— Lleber, F., Life and Letters, Bos- 
ton, 1882 — Lincoln, A, Life of, by J G. Holland, Springfield, Mass , 1865; by W Lamon, 
Boston, 1872, by 0. G. Leland, New York, 1879; by W. H. Herndon and J G. Weik, Chi- 
cago, 1889, 3 vols ; by J. G Nicolay and J. Hay, New York, 1890, 10 vols ; by I. M Tar- 
bell, New York, 1900; Remimscences of, by Distinguished Men of His Time, New York, 
1885; Complete Works, New York, 1894; Political JDebates Between A. Lincoln and S, A. 
Douglas in 1868, Cleveland, 1894; Political Speeches, New York, 1895 — Livermore, A A, 
The War with Mexico Reviewed, Boston, 1850 — Lodge, H. C , Life and Letters of George 
Cabot, Boston, 1877, Short Ehstory of the English Colonies in America, New York, 1881; 
Alexander Hamilton, Boston, 1882; The Story of the American Revolution, Boston, 1898; 
T^e War with Spain, Boston, 1900. 

JSerwy Caibot Lodge, American statesman and historian, was born in Boston, May 
12th, 1850. He was educated at Harvard, and from 1873 to 1876 edited the North Ameru 
cm Beview, ^ After three years as lecturer on history at Harvard he assumed, m 1879, 
the editorship of the International Beview, In 1881 he entered political life, serving two 
terms in the Massachusetts legislature and five years in Congress. He succeeded Henry 
L Dawes as senator in 1893, and was reflected in 1899. His public life has been marked 
by strong support of legislation for the protection of the franchise and the restriction of 
immigration Senator Lodge has published several interesting and instructive works upon 
special periods of United States history, and valuable biographies of American statesmen. 

Long, A^ A., Memoir of Robert E Lee, His Military and Personal History, London, 
1886. — LosMel, G. H., Geschichte der Mission der Evangelischen Bruder unter den In- 
dianern von Nordamenka, 1789, English translation by La Trobe, Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians, London, 1794.— Lossing, B. J., Pictorial Field Book of the 
1860-1852, 2 vols ; Pictonal Field Book of the Cml War, New York, 
1866-1869> 3 vols.; Pictorial Field Book of the of 18X2; New York^ 1868; The Ameii- 
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can Centenary, Philadelphia, 18705 Cyclopaedia of United States History, New York, 1881, 
2 vois ; History of New York City, New York, 1884 

Be/nson John Losamg, who was bom at Beekman, N. Y., February 12th, 1813, was by 
profession an engraver, and began his histoiieal work by collecting materials for his pro- 
fusely illustrated FiM Books, The interest thus aroused was supplemented by much 
study and research for later works of a more purely historical character, which have at- 
tained wide circulation. He did much to popularise the study of Ameiican history, and 
ended his busy life June 3rd, 1891. 

liowell, E J, The Hessians and Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britam in the 
Revolutionary War, New York, 1886 — Lucas, P. W, Appendieulse Historicae, London, 
1891 — Iiudlow, J. M., War of American Independence 1775-1783 (Epochs of Modern His- 
tory), London, 1876. 

McClure, A. K, Abraham Lincoln and Men of War Times, Philadelphia, 1892. — > 
MacOulloch, H«, Men and Measures of Half a Century, New York, 1888. — MacHay, 0., 
Founders of the American Republic, London, 1885. — MoEee, T H., Presidential Inaugura- 
tions from Washington to Cleveland, Washington, 1893. — McMaster, J. B., A History of 
the People of the Umted States, New York, 1883-1902, 6 vols. 

Jom Bach McMaster was bom at Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29th, 1852. He graduated 
from the College of the City of New York, studied civil engineering, and in 1877 became 
instructor m that subject at Princeton. In 1883 he was chosen professor of American his- 
tory at the University of Pennsylvania. His Exstory of the People of the Umte^ States, 
only recently completed, is already a standard wor£ It covers the period from 1783 to 
1860, IS written in hvely, narrative form, displays great research, and is especially strong 
in its description of the formative period of the nation He aims to picture the social life 
and development of the people rather than the constitutional and political history of the 
country, and tells the story of national evolution m a remarkably mear and simple st;yle. 

McPherson, E , Political History of the United States During the Great Rebellion, 
Washington, 1864, 1882 5 Political Bhstory of the United States During the Period of Re- 
constmction 1865-1870, Washmgton, 1871, 1880 — McSherry, J., History of Maryland, 
Baltimoie, 1849, edited and continued by B B James, Baltimore, 1904. — Madison, J., 
Letters and Other Writings, Philadelphia, 1865, 4 vols. — Maguire, J M, The Campaign 
m Virginia, London, 1891 — Mahan, A. T , Gulf and Inland Waters, New York, 1883; Life 
of Admiral Farragut, New York, 18925 The Interest of the United States in Sea Power. 
New York, 1897, Lessons of the Spanish War, New York, 1899. — Maine Histoiioal So- 
ciety, Collections, Portland, 1831> in progress. — Ms^or, R. H , Select Letters of Columbus, 
London, 1847 — Malte-Brun, C., and J. B. B E^es, Annales des Voyages de la Gfiographie 
et de THistoirc, Pans, 1808. — Marest, J. J , in R. G- Thwaite’s Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1896-1901, 73 vols — • Margry, P., M5moires et documents pour servir d. Thistoire des 
origmes frangaise de pays d’outre mer, Paris, 1879-1886, 6 vols. — Marquette, J , Recueil 
de voyages, Paris, 1681, English translation in J. G. Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi Valley, New York, 1862. — Marshall H., The History of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort, Ky., 1824, 2 vols. — Marshall, J , The Life of George Washington, London and Phila- 
delphia, 1804-1807, 5 vols — Martyr, Peter de Anghiera, De rebus oceanicis et orbe novo 
decades, Alcala, 15305 Opus epistolarum, Alcala, 1530 — Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Boston, 1791-1896, 30 vols. 5 Collections, Boston, 1792-1896, 60 vols. — Mather, G, 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, Boston, 16895 Wonders of 
the Invisible World, Boston, 1693, reprinted m Library of Old Authors, Boston, 1862; 
Magnalia Christi Americana, London, 1702, Hartford, 1820, 1855, 2 vols. 

Cotton Mather, who was born m Boston, February 12th, 1663, 'graduated from Harvard 
at the age of fifteen. At seventeen he preached his first sermon, and at twenty-five suc- 
ceeded his father in the pastorate of the North Church of Boston. He at once became most 
mfiuential in the colony, and was the conservative leader of his day He was promi- 
nent in the witchcraft trials, and strongly upheld his theories upon the subject. In 1693 
he began his ecclesiastical history, whi<£ was completed in 1702. His life was embittered 
by domestic trials as well as by the growth of more liberal opimons in the state, but he 
was always a strong force m the community. Against his activity in persecuting witches 
may be placed his advocacy of inoculation at a time when it was considered sacrilegious, 
and was opposed by mob violence. His writings are very numerous, and testify to his 
learning and extreme conservatism. He died February 13th, 1728. 

Mayer, B, Mexico; Aztec, Spanish and Republican, New York, 1851. — Menendezde 
Aviles, P, Cartas escritas al rey, 1565, in F Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New 
World (q.v.). — Mercder, Relation des Hurons, Paris, 1637 — Mmot, G. R., Continuation 
of the iustory of the Province of Massachusetts from 1748, Boston, 1798-1803, 2 vols,—- 
Monette, J. W., History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
New York, 1846, 2 vols --Moore, F., Diary of the American Revolution from Newspapers 
and Original Documents, New York, 1859, 2 vols.; The Rebelhon Record, New York. Iwl-^ 
1869, 11 vols. — Moore, T* W., The American Congress, 1774-1895, London, 1895. — Moxgae, 
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Jk* H., The League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1954 — Moorse, J. T„ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, Boston, 1876, Life of John Quincy Adams, Bostcm, 1883; life of John Adams, 
Boston, 1884; Info of Benjamin Franklm, Boston, 1889; Xafe of Abraham Lincoln, Boston, 
1893. 

John TorreyMorBO (1840), an American biographer, born at Boston, graduated at Har- 
vard, and active in literary work since 1870. He has edited, and largely contributed to, the 
“American Statesmen^’ Series, besides makmg numerous contributions to magazmes and 
reviews. 

Morton, K., Hew England’s Memorial, Oambndge, Mass, 1869. — Mourt’s Relation, 
1602, edited by H. M Dexter, Boston, 1865. — Mulford, L S, A Civil and Political History 
of New 'Jersey, Philadelphia, 1851. — Murphy, BL 0., The Voyage of Verrazano, New 
York, 1875. 

. HadaiUao, J. P. A, Du Pouget, Marquis de, L’Am4rique prShistorique, Paris, 1882, 
HiHgliBh translation, Prehistoric America, New York, 1884 — Navarrete, M F. de, Colec- 
cion de Ids viages y descubrimientos, que hicieron por mar los EspafLoles desde dues del 
Siglo XV. Madrid, 1825-1865, 7 vols. [The largest and most complete collection of original 
^urqes yet published.] — Neill, E. D , The History of Minnesota from the Earliest French 
^ l^plorations, Philadelphia, 1858; Terra Marise, a History of Early Maryland, Philadel- 
phia, 1867; English Colonisation of America Dunng the Seventeenth Century, London, 
'1871; Vir^nia Vetusta Garolorum; The Colony under the Rule of Charles the First and 
Second, Albany, 1886. 

Bdward Duffield JNeiU (1823-1893), American educator, whose works are drawn entirely 
'from original sources and contain much valuable matter. 

Neumann, K. F, Ost Asien und West Ameiika nach Chinesischen Quellen, in Zeit- 
sehrift fUr allgemeine Erdkunde (new series, vol. XVI), Berlin, 1856-1865, 19 vols; Ge- 
sohichte der Veremigten Staaten von Amerika, Beilm, 1863-1866, 3 vols — New Jersey 
Hbitorical Society, Collections, New York, 1811-1890, 30 vols — Niles, H, Weekly Regis- 
ter, Baltimore and Washington, 1811-1849, 75 vols — Niles, J. M., A History of the Revo- 
lution in Me'^eo and South America, with a View of Texas, Hartfoid, 1829 — Nolte, F , 
Histoire des Etats-Unis de I’Amgrique depuis les temps les plus reeulSs jusqu’ a nos jours, 
Paris, 1879, 2 vols. — North Carolina, The Colonial Records of, edited by W. L. Saunders, 
Raleigh, 1886-1890, 10 vols. 

* O’Callaghan, E. B , History of New Netherlands, or New York under the Dutch, New 
Ybrk, 1845-1848, 2 vols ; Documentary History of the State of New Yoik, Albany, 1849- 
1851, 4 vols, Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1855-1861, 11 vols — Oldmixon, J , The British Empire in America, London, 1771. 
— Old South Leaflets, Boston, 1888-1897, 3 vols — Oliver, P., The Puritan Commonwealth, 
Boston, 1856.— Olmstead, F L, The Cotton Kingdom, New York, 1861, 2 vols. — Oviedo 
y Valdes, G. F, de, Historia de las Indias, Seville and Valladolid, 1535-1557, 20 books, 
Madrid, 1851-1855, 4 vols 

Palfrey, J. G , A Compendious History of New England from the Discovery by Euro- 
peans to the First General Congress of the Anglo-American Colonies, Boston, 1873, 4 vols.; 
History of New England from the Revolution of the Seventeenth Century to the Revolu- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century, edited by F W Palfrey, Boston, 1890 

John Gorham Palfrey (1796-1881), theologian and histonan, distinguished for his op- 
position to slavery and for his researches in the colonial history of New England. 

Paravey, C. H. de, Nouvelles pieuves que le pays de Fousang est I’AmSrique, Paris, 
1847.— Paris, Comte de, see Comte de Pans. — Parkman, F, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
Boston, 1851, 2 vols; The Jesuits m Noith America, Boston, 1867; Pioneers of France in 
the New World, Boston, 1868, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1869; 
The Old Regime in C/anada under Louis XIV, Boston, 1875; Count Frontenac and New 
France under Louis XIV, Boston, 1877; Montcalm and Wolfe, Boston, 1884, 2 vols.; Col- 
lected Works, London and New York, 1885-1886, 10 vols. 

PranmB ParJman was bom at Boston, September 16th, 1823, He was educated at 
Harvard, and becoming interested in Amencan history, chose as his life work the period 
of French power He personally visited aJl the localities important at that 'epodi, and 
spent much time among the Indian tribes of Canada and the West Although broken in 
health, he prosecuted his design with unabated ardour, visiting Europe seven times in 
search of material, and^ subjecting every authority to rigid examination. As a result he 
has produced works which place him in the highest rank of Amencan histonans, and will 
always retain their interest.^ Parkman was a master of literary style, and the charm of 
his animated narrative is reinforced by the accuracy of his statements and the breadth 
and proportion of his view. Formearly thirty years he worked against the odds of fail- 
ing eyesight and weakened health, but his menW vigour and enthusiasm sustained him to 
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t}i6 stud a. few montlis after tlie Goiapleti<Hi of Ms great work ]be died at Janiiaica 
Plain, Mass , November Stb, 1893. 

Parton, J., Life and Times of Aaron Burr, New York, 1867; Life of Andrew Jackson, 
New York, ISJQ-ISOO, 3 vols ; Life and Times of Benjamin Franklm, New York, 1864, 2 
vols.; Life of Thomas Jeff ei son, Boston, 1874, 

JoMBS Peyton (1822-1891), American biographer, whose writings gained great popu- 
larity and are valuable for style and matter. 

Patton, J H, The History of the United States of America, New York, 1866; A Con- 
cise History of the American People, New Yoik, 1884. 2 vols — • Pellew, G, John Jay, 
Boston, 1890. — Pemberton, T, Historical Journal of the American War, Boston, 1793, •— 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1826 in progress, 14 vols. — 
Perry, W. S , The History of the American Episcopal Church, 1687-1883, New York, 1886, 
2 vols — Phisterer, P , New< York in the War of the Rebellion, Albany, 1890. — Picker- 
ing, O , and 0. W. Upham, Life of Timothy Pickering, Boston, 1867-1873, 4 vols. — Picket, 
A. J , History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi, Charleston, S. C., 
1861, 2 vols — Pitkin, T., A Pohtical and Civil History of the United States from the 
Year 1763 to the Close of the Administration of President Washington, New Haven, 1828, 
2 vols. — Poore, B P., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other 
Organic Laws of the United States, Washington, 1877-1878, 2 vols ; The Political Regis- 
ter and Congressional Directory, Boston, 1878; Peiley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years m 
the National Metropolis, New York, 1886-1887, 2 vols. — Porter, D. D, Naval Histoiy pi 
Civil War, New York, 1889. — Porter, L. H., Outlines of the Constitutional History of the 
United States, New York, 1883. — Poussin, G. F., Les Etats-Unis d’AmOrique, 1816-1873, 
Paris, 1874 — Prescott, W H , History of the Conquest of Mexico, etc., Boston, 1843, 3 
vols , History of the Conquest of Peru, Boston, 1847, 2 vols. — [For his biography see our 
Bibliography of Spam ] — Preston, H. W., Documents Illustrative of American History 
1606-1863, New Yoik, 1886. — Provost d’Hzilles, A F, Histoire des Voyages, Paris, 1747- 
1780, 25 vols — Pnnee, L. B , Hastorical Sketches of New Mexico from the Earliest Records 
to the American Occupation, New York, 1883. — Prince, T., The Chronological History of 
New England, Boston, 1736-1755, new edition 1826, — Proud, R, History of Pennsylvania 
1681-1742, Philadelphia, 1797-1798, 2 vols — Purchas, S. Hakluytus Posthumus, or Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, London, 1626-1626, 6 vols. 

Quincy, E., Life of Josiah Qumey, Boston, 1867. — Quincy, J., The Municipal History 
of the Town and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Qumey Adams, Boston, 1868. 

Ra&, C. 0, Antiquitates Amencanse, Copenhagen, 1837; Antiquitgs Am4ricaines 
d’apids les monuments histonques des Irlandais et des ancien Scandmaves, Copenhagen, 
1846 — Rameau, E, Une Colome f4odale en AmSrique; L’Acadie 1G04-1710, Pans, 1877. 
— Ramsay, D , The History of the Replution of South Carolina from a British Province to 
an Independent State, Trenton, N. J , 1785, 2 vols , London, 1787,, Paris, 1796, 6 vols., 
republished as History of South Caiohna from its Settlement in 1670 to 1808, Charleston, 
S. C, 1809, 2 vols ; History of the American Revolution, PhiladelpMa, 1789, 2 vols.; Hs- 
tory of the United States 1607-1808, Philadelphia, 1816-1817, 2 vols. 

I>av%dBmism (1749-1816), physician and author, prominent in the Gontmental Con- 
gress, and a gifted and accurate writer. 

Ramsay, J G M., The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Philadelphia, I860. — Ramusio, G. B., Navigationi et Viaggi, Venice, 1530-1559, 3 vols, 
English version in Hakluyt’s Voyages (qv ). — Randall, H. S, The life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, New York, 1858, 3 vols. — Rasl^ S , in R. G. Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1806-1901, 73 vols. — Ratzell, F, Die vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, Munich, 187B- 
1880, 2 vols — Raynal, G. T., Histoire philosophique et politique des 4tablissements et du 
commerce des Europ6ens dans les deux Indes, Amsterdam, 1771, 6 vols., Geneva, 1780, 10 
vols. Pans, 1798, 22 vols. — Redpath, J., Life of John Brown, New York, 1860. — Roed^ 
W. B., The Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Philadelphia, 1842, 2 vols. — Rhode 
Island Histoidoal Society, (Collections, Providence, 1827-1897, 9 vols.; Rhode Island His- 
torical Tracts, first series. Providence, 1877-1884, 20 vols — ^odes, J. F., Hstory of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1860, London and New York, 1892-1901, 4 vols. 

James Ford Jthodes was born at Cleveland, Ohio, May 1st, 1848. He was for so^ 
years foreign correspondent of the Chicago Timea, and investigated social and industrial 
conditions in Europe. In 1886 he began the^preparation of his history, which is a politic^ 
analysis of the results of the Civil War and reconstruction period, giving special proiidh 
nence to speeches and debates and to extensive cfiiaracterisations of tne public men of 
time While wntten from the northern standpoint it is eminently impartial, and mnka 
as the best view of ihe period yet written * 

Hchard, B,, Acadia; Missing links of a Lost Chapter in American Hstory, New Ydkrf 
1897.— Riddle, A. G., Recollections of War Times 1860-1863, London, 1896. — Ripley, 

The War with Masieo. New York, 1849> 2 /vo1b.— R ivies, W, 0., History of the iife.«nd 
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llm«< of James Madison, Boston, 1869, 1868, 3 vols — Robartsoa, W , History of America, 
London, 1777, 2 toIb., Basel, 1790, 3 vols — Rooseydt, T, The Naval War of 1812, New 
Iforic, 1882; life of Thomas Hart Benton, New Yoik, 1887; Life of Gouvemeur Morris, 
New York, 1888; History of New York City, New York, 1891; The Winnmg of the West, 
New York, 1889-1896, 4 vols , The Bough Riders, New York, 1899. 

TheoAore 'Roosevelt, who was born at New York City, October 27tb, 1858, was edu- 
cated at Harvard and at the Columbia law school. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
incidents of his career crowded with pohtical, civic, and military achievements, which in 
twenty years from his entrance into public life placed him in the presidential chair. The 
l^aliti^s which have made him pi eminent in the nation are noticeable in his literary work. 
Vigour, fearlessness, independence of thought and action characterise his mental and ma- 
terial life. His historical and biographical writings are sustained in interest, abundant in 
incident, and scholarly in the apt and accurate use of matenaX 

Ropes, J 0, The Army under Pope (Campaigns of the Civil War Series), New York, 
1881 5 The Story of the Civil War, New York, 1894-1898, 2 vols. 

John Oodman Ropes (1836-1899), lawyer and military historian, has produced the best 
account of the early campaigns of the Civil War to the end of 1862. His monograph on 
The Battle of Waterloo is the most complete ever produced. 

Sabine, L., The American Loyalists, Boston, 1847. — Sargent, N., Public Men and 
Events from 1817 to 1853, i^iladelphia, 1875, 2 vols. — Sargeni^ W., History of an Expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne m 1755, New York, 1856. — Schanz, M , Das Heutige Bra- 
silien, Hamburg, 1893. — • Schax£ J. T, History of Maryland from the Eailiest Peiiod to 
Present Day, Baltimore, 1879-1880, 3 vols ; History of Western Maryland, Baltimore, 1882, 
2 vols ; History of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 1884, 3 vols.j History of the Confederate States 
Navy, Baltimore, 1887; History of Delaware, Baltimore, 1888. — Schoolcraft, H. R., Algic 
Relations, New York, 1839; Oneota, or the Red Race of America, New Yoik, 1844; Notes 
on the Iroquois, Albany, 1846; Histoiieal and Statistical Information Respecting the In- 
ian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 1851-1857, 6 vols — Sohouler, J., History 
of the United States under the Constitution, Washington, 1880-1889, 4 vols., New York, 
1895, 5 vols. 

James Sehouler (1839), an emment lawyer and constitutional historian, has produced 
one of the best histories of the United States as a nation; while mamly political, it does 
not neglect social conditions, and is thorough in treatment, temperate and judicial in tone 

Schiller, H., Brasilien von heute, Berlin, 1904 — Schurz, C , Henry Olay, Boston, 1886, 
2 vols.; Abraham Lincoln, Boston, 1891. — Scott, G. G., Reconstruction Durmg the Civil 
War, Boston, 1895 Settle, D, True Report of the laste Voyage into the West and 
Northwest Regions, London, 1577. — Sewall, S , Diary, Boston, 1878-1882, 3 vols. — Seward, 
W. H., Works, New York, 1853-1883, 5 vols. — Seybert, A., Statistical Annals of the 
United States from 1798 to 1815, Philadelphia, 1818. — Shaler, N. S , The United States 
of Amenca, A Study ‘of the American Commonwealth, New York, 1894; Nature and Man 
in Ameiiea, New York, 1895 —Shea, J. D. G, The Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, New York, 1853, Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, New York, 
1862; Novum Belgium, An Account of the New Netherlands in 1643-44, New York, 1862; 
The Bursting of the La Salle Bubble, New York, 1879; The Life and Epoch of Alexander 
Hamilton, Boston, 1880. 

Jo7m Dawson Gilmary Shea (1824-1892) devoted his life to the history of French colo- 
nisation and Jesuit missions. His wntmgs are scholarly, and while his criticisms arc often 
radical, they are the result of diligent research 

^ Sherman, J., Recollections of Foity Y'ears, New York, 1895.— Sherman, W. T., Me- 
moirs, New York, 1875, 2 vols, — 'Sho^ J. T, The North Americans of Antiquity, New 
York, 1880. — Shnrtlefi^ N B. (editor), Records of the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England (1628-1686), Boston, 1853-1854, 5 vols.; Records of 
the Colony of New Plymouth in New England (1620-1692), Boston, 1855-1861, 12 vols — 
Simms, W. G., The History of South Carolina from its First European I^scovery, New 
York, 1860 — Simpson, J H,, Coronado’s March in Search of the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
in Smithsonian Report, Washington, 1869. — Sloane, W. M., The French War and the 
Revolution, New York, 1893.— Small, A. W., The Beginning of American Nationality, 
Baltimore, 1890 — Smith, B,, An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Documents Concern- 
ing a Discovery in North America Claimed to Have been Made by Verrazano, New York, 
1864— Smith, Goldwin, The United States: An Outline of Political History, London and 
New York, 1893 — Smith, James, An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life 
and Travels of Col James Smith, 1799, reprmted in Ohio Valley Historical Series, No 5, 
wneinnati, 1870. — Smith, John, A True Relation of such Occurrences as hath hapned in 
Virginia, London, 1608; Generali Historie of Virginia, New England and the Summer Isles 
from 1584-162^ London, 1626, edited by Auber, Birmingham, 1884, Westminster, 1895 — 
A J . Blockade and the Cruisers (Campaigns of the Civil War), New York, 
1883; Admiral Porter, New York, 1903,-— Southey, R, History of Bra ^9 London, 1810- 
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1819, 3 vols — Sparks, Jar^d, Life of Oouverneur Morris, Boston, 1832; The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution, Boston, 1829-1831, 12 vols , Life and Writ- 
ings ot George Washington, Boston, 1834-1848, 12 vols.; Library of American Biography, 
Boston, 1830-1848, 26 vols,; Works of Benjamin Franklin, Boston, 1836-1840, 10 vols. — 
Spoflford, A. R., The American Almanack, Washington, 1878-1891, 14 vols, — Sprague, W. 
B., Annals of the American Pulpit, New York, 1869-1866, 8 vols. — Sprengel, K, Versuch 
einer pragmatischen Geschichte dcr Arzneikunde, Halle, 1792-1803, 5 vols., 4th edition, 
Leipsic, 1840. — Squier, B, G., New Meiaco and California, in American Review, Novem- 
ber, 1848. — Stedman, C., The History of the Origin, Progress, and Termination of the 
American War, Jjondon, 1794, 2 vols. — Stephens, A. II , A Constitutional View of the 
War Between the States, Philadelphia, 1808-1870, 2 vols — Stem, A., Die Kaiseriragodie 
in Mexico, Dresden, 1807. — Stevens, B. F., American Manuscripts in European Archives, 
London, 1887; The Campaign in Virginia, London, 1888, 2 vols.; Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
in European Archives Relating to America 1773-1783, London, 1889-1898, 26 vols — Stevens, 
J. A, Colonial Records of the New York Chamber of Commerce, New York, 1807; The 
Expedition of Lafayette against Arnold, New York, 1878; Life of Albert Gallatin, New 
York, 1884. — Stevens, W. B., A History of Georgia from its First Discovery by Euro- 
peans, New Yoik, 1847, 2 vols — Stith, W., History of Virginia from the First Settlement 
to the Dissolution of the London Company, Williamsburg, Va., 1747, re-edited New York, 
1866.— Stoddard, W. 0, Lives of the Presidents, New York, 1886-1889, 10 vols — Stone, 
E M., Our French Allies, Providence, 1880 — Strachey, W, Histone of Travaile into 
Virginia Britannia, London, 1849 (Hakluyt Society). — Straus, 0. S,, The Origin of the 
Republican Form of Government in the United States, New York, 1886; Roger Williams, 
the Pioneer of Religious Liberty, New York, 1894. — Stunner, Charles, Works, Boston, 
1874-1883, 10 vols. — Sumner, G., Memoir, in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 
vol. XXIX, 1840.— Sumner, W. G., History of American Currency, New Y‘o»*k, 1874, Lec- 
tures on th<i History of Protection in the United States, New York, 1876; Life of Andrew 
Jackson, Now York, 1882; Thu Financier and Finances of iho Aipcncan Revolution, New 
York, 1802; A History of Banking in the United States, New York, 1896. — Swinton. W, 
Campaign of the Army of the Potomac, New York, 1804; Thu Twelve Decisive Battles of 
the War, Now York, 1807; Oondcused History of the United States, New York, 1871. 

Taussig, F, W., Thu Tarifl; History of the Ilnitod States, New York, 1888, 4th edi- 
tion, 1808. — Taylor, J. W., The History of the State of Ohio, First Period 1060-1787, Cin- 
cinnati, 1864, — Thacher, J* 1)„ The Conliuont of America, Its Discovery and Its Baptism, 
Albany, 18i)0; (ihrisitudier Columbus, His Life, His Works, His Remains, Together with 
an blssay on Peier Martyr of Anghiera and BariolomC^ do las Casas, the First Historians 
of America, Albany, li)03, 2 vols. — Thompson, J. L., History of the Wars of the United 
States, Philadi'lphui, 1864, 2 vols, — Thornton, J. W., The First Records of Anglo-Saxon 
Colonisation, Boston, 1869. — Thwaltes, R <1., Tho Story of Wisconsin, Boston, 1890, Tho 
Colonies 1492-1760, Now York and Jjondon, 1891; Chronicles of Border Warfare, Cincinnati, 
1896; Tho Jesuit Uelaiions, CHevoland, 1890-1901, 73 vols, 

Jteuhm Gold TfmniivH was born at Dorebester, Mass., May 16th, 1853; he became an 
editor in Wistsmsin, anti in 1880 secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. He has 
made careful study of thii records of the discovery and scttleracni of tho region bordering 
the great lakes, and in his monumental work, Tho Jemit Relations has exhibited the 
utmost caro and scholarly edilorslup. His individual works aro numerous and of much 
value, 

ToequeviUe, A. de, De la tl^mooraiio cn Am^rique, Paris, 1835-1836, 2 vols , transla- 
tion by Jl, ll(*ove, l)emoera<»y in America, Cambridge, 1803, 2 vols. [A strong argument 
for democratic government m Europe, founded on tho success of American institutions.] 

— Tor&eus, Histoiia Vinlandiai antiqmn, Copenhagen, 1706, — Toro, G., Compendio de 
Hisioria dc Cluh, Pans, 1879. — Tresoott, W. H,, Diplomacy of the Revolution, New York, 
1852; Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Washington and Adams, Boston, 1867. 

— Trumbull, B., General History of the United States, Boston, 1810; A Complete His- 
tory of Connecticut Civil and Ecclesiastical, Hartford, 1797, New Haven, 1818, 2 vols.— 
Trumbull, J. IL, Historical Notes on the Constitution of fJonnccticut, New York, 1872; 
The True Blue T^aws of Connecticut and the False Blue Laws Invented by Rev. Samuel 
Peters, Now York, 1870. — Tuoken G., The History of the United States from their Colo- 
nisation io 1841, Philadelphia, 1850-1868, 4 vols ; A Concise History of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Boston, 1886. — Tuokerman, B., Peter Rtuyvesant, New York, 1893; William Jay 
and the Abolition of Slavery, New York, 1803, Philip Schuyler, Maj'or-Gonernl in the 
American Revoluiion, Now York, 1903 — Tudor, J., Life of James Otis of Massachusetts, 
Boston, 1’823. — Tyler, M. (t, irisi<»ry of American Xdt(‘raturc During the Colonial Time, 
New York, 1878, 2 vols.; A Literary History of the American Revolution, New York, 1897. 

— Tyler, S., Memoirs of Roger Biook Taney, Baltimore, 1872. 

t7pham,0, W., Lectures on Salem Witchcraft, Boston, 1831, enlarged edition, 1867« 
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into the Origin and Cause of Political Parties in the United 
'"* 4 New York, 1887 . Vamhageu, P. A, de, Amerigo Vespucci, son caractfere, ses 
a Vie, tftees navigations. Lama, 1865. — * VasoonoelloB, B,, Vida y acciones del Rey 

al feiegtAdo, Madrid, 1689. — Villiers, Prgcis des Faits; Journal de Compagne, de 

^iiViUiers, m 1754, in Livingstonfs “Review of the Military Operations in North 
(ifiaaeri^, etc., Boblin, 1767. — Vining, E. P., An Inglorious Columbus, or Evidence that 
MwVi 6han Discovered America in the Fifth Century, A D., New York, 1886. — Virginia 
WETtorical Society, Collections, Richmond, 1882-1892, 11 vols — Voltaire, M. A. de, 
“ajiticle on “ Quakers in Dictionnaire Philosophique, Geneva, 1764. 

» * W«ddseem81ler, (Hylacomylus), M., Cosmographise introductio etc. St. Die, 1607, 
.reprinted by D’Avezac, Paris, 1867. —• Walker, F. A., The Making of the Nation, New 
York, *1896. — Warfiel^ E. D, The Kentucky Revolution of 1798, New York, 1887 — 
barren, M., History ox the Rise, Progress and Termination of the American Revolution, 
1805.— Washington, G, The Writings of, New York, 1862, 12 vols.; Correspond- 
Concerning Western Lands, 1767-»1781, Cincinnati, 1877. — Webster, Daniel, Works, 
^iteton, 1868-1866, 6 vols.— Weeden, W. B., Economic and Social History of New Eng- 
|Mi«d, Boston, 1890, 2 vols. — Well& W. V., The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, 
^ston, 1866, 3 vols. — Wharton, F., Digest of the International Law of 1% United States, 
JVashington, 1866, 3 vols. — Wheel^, J. H., Historical Sketches of Noytlr Carolina 1586- 
1851, Philadelphia; 1861, 2 vols. — Whitaker, A., Good Newes from Virginia, London, 1613. 

Wfaitefield, G., Journals, London, 1771, 6 vols. — Whitlock, Life and Times of 
Jay, New York, 1887. — Williams, E., and B J. Iios8hi& The Statesman's Manual, 
Wm York, 1868, 4 vols. — Williams, G. W., A History of the Negro Race in America 1619- 
.S^,»New York, 1880. — Williams, Roger, Works, published by the Narragansett Club, 
"" 1866 — Wilson, H, History of the Rise and Fall of Slave Power in America, 

a, 1876, 3 vols. — Wilson, J. G, The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1901, New 
1902. — Wilson, Woodrow, Congressional Government; A Study of American Poh- 
Boston, 1885; The State* Elements of Historical and Practical Politics, Boston, 1889, 
JflivisioA and Reunion 1829-1889, New York and London, 1893; George Washington, New 
"York, 1896; A History of the American People, Nttr York, 1902, 6 vols. 

Woodrow WtUon was bom at Staunton, Va , December 28th, 1866, educated at Prince- 
ton and Johns Hopkins University His thesis on Con^fresaional Government established 
AteTi^pcttatiQxi as a clear and original thinker. He has held prof essoi ships at Bryn Hawr, 
University and Pnnceton, and in 1902 was chosen president of Princeton Uni- 

^f^rWingfield, E. M., A Discourse of Virginia, edited by C* Deane, London, 1860. — Wins- 
•jiato, E., Good News from New England, London, 1624 — Winsor, Justin, The Reader’s 
'‘Staadbook of the American Revolution, Boston, 1880; Narrative and Critical History of 
America, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols ; Christopher Columbns, Boston, 1891; Prom Cartier to 
Frontenac; A Study of Geographical History in the Interior of North America in its His- 
torical Relations 1634-1700, Boston, 1894; Exploration of the Mississippi Basin, Boston, 
1895. 

Justin Winsor, historian and bibliographer, was born in Boston, January 2nd, 1831. 
He was educated at Harvard, Paris, ana Heidelberg, and for twenty years was librarian 
of Harvard University. He is especially distinguished for his historical bibliographies, 
which are by far the most complete and accurate published. He died at Cambridge, Mass., 
October 22nd, 1897. His works are numerous, and the JNdrrative and Onhcal mstory of 
A^nenca, which he edited, owes much of its value to his individual contributions. This 
work is a collection of monographs by many writers to whom we have referred frequently 
in the text. 

V ®^atory of New England 1630-1649, Boston, 1826-1826, 2 vols , edited 

5?/: S- Savage, Boston, 1863, 2 vols.— Wirt, W., Sketches of the life and Character of 
Patrick Henry, New York, 1817, 1860. 

Yoakum, H„ History of Texas from 1685 to 1846, New York, 1856, 2 vols. — Tounir, 
A, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth 1602-1626, Boston, 1841: 
^ronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of Massachusetts, 1623-1636, Boston, 1866.— 
Youna A. W., The American Statesman, New York, 1861. 
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BOOK I 

THE HISTORY OF POLAND 


CHAPTER I 

THE EARLIEST YEARS OF POLAND 

[TILL 1382 A d] 

Amidst the incessant influx of the Asiatic nations into Europe, during the 
riow decline of the Roman Empire and the migrations occasioned by their 
arrival, we should vainly attempt to trace the descent of the Poles. Whether 
they are derived from the Sarmatians, who, though likewise of Asiatic origin, 
were located on both sides of the Vistula long before the irruptions of the 
kindred barbarians, or from some horde of the latter, or, a still more probable 
hypothesis, from an amalgamation of the natives and newcomers, must for- 
ever remain doubtful. All that we can know with certainty is that they 
formed part of the great Slavonic family which stretched from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, and from the Elbe to the mouth of the Dnieper (ancient Borys- 
thenes). As vainly should we endeavour, from historic testimony alone, to 
ascertain the origm of this generic term “slav,” and the universality of its 
application. Conjecture may tell us that, as some of the more powerful tribes 
adopted it to denote their success in arms (its signification is glorious), other 
tribes, conceiving that their bravery wititled them to the same enviable 
appellation, assumed it likewise. It might thus become the common denomi- 
nation of the old and new inhabitants, of the victors and the vanquished; 
the more readily as most of the tribes comprehended under it well knew that 
the same cradle had once contained them. 

Other people, indeed, as the Huns or the Avars, subsequently arrived from 
more remote regions of Asia, and in the places where they forcibly settled 
introduced a considerable modification of customs and of language ; hence the 
diversity in both among the Slavonic nations — a diversity^ which has induced 
some writers to deny the identity of their common ori^n. But as, in the 
sflence of history, affinity of language will best explain the kindred of nations, 
and will best assist us to trace their migrations, no fact can be more indis- 
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pf^ble than that most of the tribes included in the generic term “slavi” 
ware derived from the same common source, however various the respective 
periods of their arrival, and whatever changes were in consequence produced 
by stru^es with the nations, by intestine wars, and by the irruption of 
other hordes dissimilar in manners and in speech. Between the Pole and the 
Eusrian is this kindred relation striking; and thou^ it is fainter among the 
Himgarians from their incorporation with the followers of Attila, and among 
’toe Bohemians from their long intercourse with the Teutonic nations, it is 
yet easily discernible.^ 

Of these Slavonic tribes, those which occupied the country bounded by 
Prussia and the Carpathian Mountains, by the Bug and the Oder— those 
espedaJly who were located on both banks of the Vistula — ^were the progenitors 
of the present Poles. The word Pole is not older than the tenth century, , 
and seems to have been originally applied not so much to the people as to the 
r^on they inhabited; “pcHsha in the Slavonic tongue signifying a level field 
or plain. 


IIABLT BUliEBS 


The Poles as a nation are not of ancient date. Prior to the ninth century 
they were split into a multitude of tnbes independent of each other, and 
governed by their respective chiefs; no general head was known except in 
ease of invasion, when combination alone could save the countiy from the 
yoke. Like all other people, however, they lay claim to an antiquity suffi- 
ciently respectable: their old writers assure us that one of the immediate 
descendant of Noah colonised this part of ancient Sarmatia. But the absurd- 
ity of the claim was too apparent to be long supported, and less extrava- 
gant historians were satisfied with assigning the period of their incorporation 
as a people to Leszek or Lech I, who reigned, say they, about the middle of 
the sixth century. As the laws of evidence became better understood, even 
this era was modestly abandoned, and the authentic opening of Polish histo^ 
was brought down three centuries — ^namely, to the accei^ion of Semowit, 
860 A.D. Finally, it was reserved for the Polish writers of our own day to 
abstract another century from the national existence, and hail Mieczyslaw I 
as the true founder of the monarchy.® 

But though the severity of historical criticism has rejected as fabulous, or 
at least doubtful, the period antecedent to Mieczyslaw I, many transactions 
of that period are admitted as credible. Tradition, indeed, is the only 
authority for the existence of preceding rulers, but it cannot be wholly disre- 
garded: its first beams are visible through the darkness of time, and enable us 
to perceive that some of those rulers existed, whatever we may think of the 
events recorded concerning them. For this reason they may properly occupy 


iThe Lithuaniaos, though their history is so closely connected with that of the Muscovites 
and Poles, are not onginally Slavonic, a fact sufficiently clear from their language. By some 
they have been deemed of Gothic, by others of Alanic descent. Many Gothic words, mdeed. 
are to be found in their language, but more Latin and Greek; the basis, however, is none of 
the three, but something perhaps resemblmg the Finnish., 

» During the reign oi the Jagellos the kings were dected, but the Section was always con- 
fined to one family, which was indisputably hereditary: the eldest son was dected if at a 
suitable age, if too young, one of the uncles was chosen. The laws of succession seem not 
very elearfy defined in any country during the Middle Ages What confirms stiU more strongly 
the propnety of the division of rulers into those who held the crown by heredity and those 
who held by election is the fact that, previous to the time of Henri de Valois, the Polish 
monarchs styled themselves hcsredes regm PoUmioB, and that, frbm the accession of the French 
pnnce, the nobles in the pacta conventa msisted on the disuse of the h^editary title. 
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a place in the present introduction. According to ancient chromclers, one 
of the most faipotis dukes of the Poles was Leszek I, who lived about tilie 
middle of the sixth century. One day as he was clearing away the ground 
which he had marked out for the site of a residence, he found an eagle’s nest; 
hence he called the place Gnesen, from the Slavonic word gnmzda, a nest; 
hence, too, the representation of that bird on the banners of the nation. A 
multitude of huts soon surrounded the ducal abode ; a city arose, destined for 
some centuries to be the capital of the country, and eventually the archie 
episcopal see of the primate. From this prince Poland was sometimes called 
Lechia. 

Of the immediate descendants of Leszek nothing is known. We are told 
only that their sceptre was one of iron, and that the indignant natives at 
len^h abolished the ducal authority, and established that of voivodes, or 
pdatines, whose functions appear to have been chiefly, if not wholly, military. 
Experience, however, taught that one tyrant was preferable to twdve; they 
accordingly invested with the suprone power one of the palatines and de- 
posed the rest — one whose virtues and genius rendered him worthy of the 
choice. Cracus repressed the licentious, encouraged the peaceable, estab- 
lished tribunals for the administration of justice, and triumphed over all his 
enemies, domestic and foreign. He founded Cracow, whither he transferred 
the seat of his government. His son, Leszek II, ascended the ducal throne 
by a fratricide : he assassinated his elder brother in a wood, but he had the 
address to conceal for a time his share in Hiat dark deed. But divine justice 
slumbered not— lus crime was discovered, and he was deposed and banished 
by his indignant subjects. The tender affection, however, which they bore 
to the memory of Cracus induced them to elevate his daughter Wanda to the 
throne. 

This princess was of surprising beauty, of great talents, and of stiU greater 
a mb ition. Power she deemed too sweet to be divided with another, and ahe 
therefore resolutely refused all offers of marriage. Incensed at her haughti- 
ness, or in the hope of accomplishmg by force what persuasion had at- 
tempted in vain, Rudiger, one of her lovers, who was a German prince, 
adopted a novel mode of courtship. At the head of an army he invaded 
her dominions. She marched against him. When the two armies met, 
Rudiger again besought her to listen to his suit, and thereby spare the 
effusion of blood. The maiden was inexorable ; she declared that no into 
should ever share her throne; that she would never become the slave of a* 
husband, since, whoever he might be, he would assuredly love her person 
much less than her power. 

Her answer, being spread among the ofiicers of Rudiger, produced an 
effect which he little foresaw. Filled with admiration at me courage of the 
princess, whom they perceived hurrying from rank to rank m the act of stim- 
ulating her followers to the combat, and convinced that all opposition to her 
wUl wotild be worse than useless, they surrounded their chief, and asked him 
what advantf^ he hoped to gain from such an expedition. “ If thou shoul^t 
defeat the princess, will she pardon thee the loss of her troops ? If thou art 
subdued, will she be, more disposed to love tiiee?” The passion of Rudiger 
blinded' him to the rational remonstrances of his followers; he persisted in 
his resolution of fighting; they refused to advance; in utter despair he laid 
hands on hhnself , and turned his dying looks towards the camp of the Poles. 
Wanda, we are told, showed no sign of sympathy at the tragical news, bht 
returned triumphant to Cracow. Her own end was not less violent. Whether, 
as is asserted, to escape similar persecution, or, as is equally probable, from- 
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tefoioise at her cruelty, having one day sacrifiMd to the gods, she threw 
herself into ^e waters of the Vistma and there perished. _ , 

With this princess expired the race of Craeus. Again, it is said, the fickle 
multitude divided the sovereign power, and subjected themselves to the yoke 
of twelve palatines. The two periods have evidently been confounded ; either 
the power never existed, o^— an hypothesis, however, not very probable — 
as this form of government was common to the Slavonic tribes, it may have 
been the only one admitted in Poland prior to the do mi nation of the Piasts. 
Anarchy, we are told, was the immediate effect of this partition of power. 
The new chiefs were weak, indolent, and wicked, the tyrants of their subjects 
and enemies of each other. In vam did the people groan; their ^ans were 
disregarded, and their efforts to shake off the bondage they had imposed on 
themsdves were rendered abortive by the power of their imers, who always 
exhibited considerable energy when iheir privileges were threatened. 

The general wretchedness was increased by^an invasion of the Hun^rians, 
who had sprung from the same origin as the Poles, and who were uuuined to 
profit by the dissensions between the chiefs and people. The palatines, 
whose duty it was to defend the coxmtry which they oppressed, were too 
conscious of their own weakness, and still more of their unpopularity, to 
risk an action with the enemy. Nothing but subjugation and ruin ap- 
peared to the dismayed natives, when both were averted by the genius of 
one man. 

Though but a simple soldier, Przem3^aw aspired to the glory of liberating 
his country. One dark night he adopted an expedient which had the merit 
of novelty at least to recommend it, and which has never since been imitated 
by any other general. With the branches and barks of trees he formed images 
of men with lances, swords, and bucklers; these he smeared with certain sub- 
stances proper to reflect the ra3^ of the sun and render the illusion more 
striking. He placed these on a hill on the border of a forest directly opposite 
to the Hungarian camp. The stratagem succeeded; the following morning 
some troops of the enemy were despatched to dislodge the audacious few who 
appeared to confide in the excellence of their position. As the assailants 
approached the plain, the reflection ceased, and they were surprised to find 
nothing but fantastic forms of trees. The same appearance, however, of 
armed soldiers was discovered at a distance; and it was universally believed 
that the Poles had fallen back to occupy a more tmable post. The Hunga- 
• rians pursued until, artfully drawn into an ambuscade, they were enveloped 
and massacred. 

How to insure the destruction of the rest was now the object of Przemy- 
daw; it was attained by another stratagem scarcely less extraordinary. He 
clothed some of his followers in the garb and armour of the slam Hui^arians, 
and marched them boldly towards the enemy’s camp, while another body of 
Poles, by circuitous paths, hastened towards the same destination. Having 
thus reached the outposts, the former suddenly fell on the astonished Pan- 
nonians; while the latter, rushing forwards from another direction, added to 
the bloody horrors of the scene. In vain did the invaders attempt a com- 
bined defence; before they could be formed into anything like systematic 
order they were cut off almost to a man, notwithstanding individual acts of 
bravery which called forth the admiration of the assailante.^ 

The victor was rewarded with a sceptre; the twelve palatines were 
deposed, and he was thus confirmed in an authority undivided and absolute. 

* Of fjiis e3:peditioJi no mention is made by the Htmgairian writeiB; it is probably fabulous. 
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Under the name of Leszek I, which he assumed from reverence to the cele- 
brated founder of Gnesen, he reigned with equal glory and happiness. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the natives, he left no children ; the palatines armed, 
some to enforce the restitution of their alleged rights, others to seize on the 
supreme power. But the voice of the country, to which experience had at 
length taught a good lesson, declared so loudly against a partition of sover- 
eignty that the chiefs ceased to pursue a common interest; each laboured 
for hi m self. According to ancient usage, the people were assembled to fill 
the vacant throne by their suffrages. But to choose, where the pretensions 
of the candidates were, to outward appearance, nearly balanced, and yet 
where the consequences of an improper choice might be forever fatal to 
liberty, was diJSicult. Where the risk was so great, they piously concluded 
that it was safer to leave the event to the will of the gods than to human 
foresight. i 

A horse-race was decreed, in which the crown was to be the prize of victury. 
One of the candidates had recourse to artifice : the course, which lay along a 
vast plain on the banks of the Pradnik, he planted with sharp iron points, 
and covered them with sand. In the centre, however, he left a space over 
which he might pass without danger; but lest he should accidentally diverge 
from it, he caused his horse to be shod with iron plates, against which the 
points would be harmless. Everything seemed to promise success to his 
roguish ingenuity, when the secret was discovered by two young men, as 
they were one day amusing themselves on the destmed course. One of them 
was silent through fear, the other through cunning. On the appointed day 
the candidates arrived, the race was opened, and the innumerable spectators 
waited the result with intense anxiety. The inventor of the stratagem left 
all the rest far behind him except the youth last mentioned, who kept dose to 
his horse’s heels; and who, just as the victor was about to claim the prize, 
exposed the unworthy trick to the multitude. The former was immediately 
sacrificed to their fury ; and the latter, as the reward of his courageous conduct, . 
notwithstanding the meanness of his birtlu was invested (804) with the ensigns 
of sovereignty [with the title of Leszek II]. 

The new duke was humble enough to remember and rational enou^ to 
acknowledge his low extraction. He preserved with rdigious care the gar- 
ments which he had worn in his lowly fortunes, and on which he often gazed 
with greater satisfaction than on his regal vestments. His temperance, his 
love of justice, his zeal for the good of his people, are favourite themes of the 
old chroniders. Leszek III (810) inherited the virtues no less than the 
name of his father; for though of his twenty-one sons one only was legitimate, 
mcontinenoy would scarcely be considered a blemish in a pagan and a Slay. 
After a short but brilliant reign, eimobled by success in war and wisdom in 
peace, he divided his dominions among his sons, subjecting aU, however, to 
the authority of his lawful successor, Popiel I (815). Of this prince little is 
Itoown beyond his jealousy of his brothers and his addiction to debauchery. 
After a base and ignoble me he was succeeded by his son, Popiel II, while yet 
a child. 

The fostering care of the undes, whose fiddity appears to have_ been as 
rare as it was honourable, preserved the throne to the chief of their house. 
But the prince showed them no gratitude; he was, indeed, mcapable of such a 
sentiment; every day he exhibited to his anxious guardians some new feature 
of depravity, which, with a commendable prudence, they endeavoured to con- 
ceal from the nation, in the hope that increasing years would bring reforma- 
tion. Their pious emortations were in vain ; he proceeded from bad to worse ; 
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he associated mtib none but the dissipated— “with .drunkards, spmdthrifts, 
ajnd fornicatorej” or with mimics and jestera. To conect one of his vices at 
least, a wife was procured for him ; the expedient failed | it had even a mis- 
chievous ‘effect, since his consort was avaricious and malignant, and was but 
too succesrful in making him the instrument of her designs. On reaching his 
majority his passions burst forth with fury; no woman was safe from his lust, 
no man from his revenge. His extortions, his debaucheries, his cruelty at 
length exhausted the patience of his people, who resolved to set bounds to his 
evftftflRRa- The formidable confederacy was headed by his uncles, who sacri- 
tod the ties of blood to their patriotism or their ambition. Tp dissolve it, 
and' at the same time to gratify his revenge, he was stimulated alike by his own 
malig nity and by the counsels of his ■wife. He feigned sickness, sent for his 
as if to make his peace with them, and poisoned thein in the wine 
whidi was produced for therr entertainment. He even carried his wdckedness 
80 far as to refuse the rites of sepulture to his victims. 

I’ But, say the chroniclers, divine justice prepared a fit punishment for thfe 
@ardanapalus and Jezebel. From the unbuned corpses sprang a. countless 
multitude of rats, of an enormous size, which immediately filled the palace 
and sought out the guilty pair and their two children. In vain were great 
numbers destroyed: greater swarms advanced. In vain did the ducal family 
enclose themselves within a circle of fire; the boundary was soon passed by the 
ferocious animals, which, with unrelenting perastency, aimed at them and them 
alone. They flea to another element, which availed them as little. The rats 
followed them to a neighbouring lake, plunged into the water, and fixed their 
teeth in the sides of the vessel, in which they would soon have gnawed holes 
SufBcient to let in the water and sink it, had not Popiel commanded the sailors 
to land him on an island near at hand. In vain; his inveterate enemies were 
on shore as soon as he. His attendants now recognised the finger of heaven, 
and left him to his fate. Accompanied by his ■wife and children, he now fled 
to a neighbouring tower ; he ascended the nighest pinnacle : stM they followed ; 
neither doors nor bars could resist them. His two sons were first devoured, 
then the duchess, then himself, and so completely that not a bone remained of 
the four. 

With Popiel was-extioguished the legitimate race of royalty; but the sons 
Of the murdered uncles remained, the eldest of whom, -with the aid of his 
brother, aspired to the throne. Agam the palatines stepped forth to vindi- 
cate the ancient form of government. The two parties disputed, quarrelled, 
and, lastly, armed their adherents to decide the question by force; but &e 
more enlightened portion of the nation was not convinced that a problem 
affectmg the happiness or misery of millions ought to be resolved in such a 
way. Two assemblies were successively convened at Kruswick, to discuss 
the respective claims of monarchy and oligarchy; but the forces, if not the 
arguments, of the two parties were so nearly equal that nothing was decided. 
Both were preparing to try the eflflcacy of arms, when heaven, in pity to the 
people, again interfered, and miraculously filled the vacant throne. 


XOXJNDATION OF THE HOUSE OF PIABT (842 A.D.) 

. , There dwelt in Eruswick a poor but virtuous man, named Piast— so poor, 
indeed, that his wants were but scantily supplied by a small piece of ground 
winch he cultivated ■with his own hands, and so virtuous that ^e blessing 
^ pf thousands accompanied his steps. He had a wife and a son, both worthy 
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of him. He lived contented in his poverty, which he had no wish to remove, 
since he had wisdom enough to perceive that the state most exempt from 
artificial wants is the most favourable to virtue, and consequently to happi- 
ness. _ When the tune arrived that his son shomd be first shorn of his lochs 
of hair and receive a name — a custom of great antiquity among the pagan 
Slavs ’ — ^he invited, as was usual on such occasions, his neighbours to the cere- 
mony. On* the day appointed two strangers arrived with the rest, and were 
admitted with the hospitality so honourable to the people. Piast laid before * 
his guests all he could furnish for then entertainment: that all, he observed, 
was little, but he hoped the spirit with which it was offered would compensate 
for the lack of good cheer. They began on the scanty stock of viands, 
when, lo — a miracle 1 — ^both were multiplied prodigiously; the more they ate 
and drank, the more the tables groaned under the weight of the viands. The 
portent was spread abroad with rapidity. Numbers daily flocked to the 
peasant’s house to share bis hospitality ana to witn^ the miraculous increase 
of his provisions. 

A scarcity of these good things at that time afflicted the place, throuA 
the mflux of so many thousands who met for the choice of a government. All 
hastened to Piast, who entertained them with princely liberality during sev- 
eral successive weeks. “Who so fit to rule,” was the universal cry, “as this 
holy man, this favourite of the gods?” Pmce and palatine desisted from 
their respective pretensions, and joined theii* suffrages to that of the people. 
Piast was unanimously elected, in the year 842, to the vacant dignity; but 
so great was his reluctance to accept the jittering honour that he would 
have remained forever in his thm hmnble condition, had not the two identical 
strangers, whom he found to be gods, and whom later Christian writers con- 
sider two angels, or at least two blessed martyrs, again favoured him with a 
visit, and prevailed on him to sacrifice his own ease to the good of the nation. 
Tlio reign of Piast was the golden age of Poland. No foreign wars, no domestic 
commotions; but respect from without, abundance and contentment within, 
signalised his wise, firm, and paternal administration. The horror with whim 
he regarded the scene of Popiel’s guilt and punishment made him abandon 
the place of his birth and transfer his court to Gnesen, which thus became a 
second' time the capital of the country. 

Remowit’s was no less glorious. He was the first chief who introduced 
regifiar discipline into the armies of Poland. Before his time they had fou^t 
without order or system ; their onset had been impetuous, and their retreat 
as sudden. He marshalled them in due array; taught them to surrender 
their own will to ihat of their officers ; to move as one Vast machine obedient 
to the force which rules it; and whenever fortune was adverse, to consult 
their safety not in flight, but in a closer and more determined union, in a 
v^orous, concentrated resistance. The Hungarians, the Moravians, the Rus- 
sians, who had insulted the country under tne feeble sway of Poniel, and who 
had despised the inexperience of the son of Piast, were soon tau^t to feak him 
and to sue for peace. Semowit was satisfied with the terror produced by his 
arms; he thirsted not after conquest; he loved his subjects too well to waste 
their blood m gratification of a selfish ambition. Their welfare was his only 

* The shaven croTvns of the Polish nobles who visited Paris to offer Henry of Anjou the 
sceptre of Poland were an extraordinaiy spectacle to the Parisians “lU otMvrmer^ svriout,’’ 
says He Thou, “ les tUtea raaiea, n’offrant qu’une touffe de cheveuz aundessus. ” ^he origin of thi^ 
isustom might be connected with relipon, but convenience perpetuated it. I.ong haor, whifla 
could be seized by the hands of an enemy in the heat of battle, often occasioned the destructi^ 
of the wearer. ‘ * 
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ease, their gratitude and affection his only reward. An able captain, an 
enl^htened statesman, an affable, patriotic sovereign, his person was adored 
dui-ing life, and his memory long revered after death. 

Hui son and successor, Leszek IV (892), successfully imitated all his virtues 
but one. This prince refrained from war, making aU his to coMist in 
promoting the internal happiness of the people. His moderation, his justice, 
ms active zeal, his enlightened care, were quahties, however, not very accept- 
able to a martial and ferocious people, who longed for war, and who placed all 
greatness in conquest. Of the same pacific disposition, and of the same 
estimable virtues, was Semomsdaw (921), the son and successor of Leszek. 
For the same honourable reason, the reign of this pmce furnishes no nmterials 
for history. The tranquil, unobtrusive virtues must be satisfied with seh- 
approbation, and a consciousness of the divi^ favour; only the niore ^lendid 
and mischievous qualities attain immortality. That men’s evil deeds are 
written in brass, their good ones in water, is more than jjoetically ^ust.^ Sem- 
omyslaw, however, has one claim to remembrance which posterity has not 
failed to recognise : he was the father of Miecz 3 ?slaw, the first Christian duke 
td Poland, with whom opens the authentic history of the country. 


MIECZYSLAW I, BOLBSLAW 1, AND MIBCZTSLAW H 

This fifth prince of the house of Piast is entitled to the remembrance of 
posterity, not merdy from his bemg the first Christian ruler of Poland, but 
from the succ^ with which he abolished p^anism and enforced the obser- 
vance of the new faith throughout his dominions. He who could effect so 
important a revolution without bloodshed must have been no common char- 
acter. 

When the duke assumed the reins of sovereignty both he and his subjects 
were steangers to Christianity, even by name. By the persuasion of his nobles, 
he demanded the hand of Dabrowka, daughter of Boleslaw, king of Hungary. 
Both father and daughter refused to favour so near a connection with a pagan ; 
but both declared that if he would consent to embrace the faith of Chnst his 
proposal would be accepted. After some deliberation he consented; he pro- 
cured instructors, and was soon made acquainted with the doctrines which he 
> was required to believe and the duties he was bound to practise. The royal 
maiden was accordingly conducted to his capital (965), and the day which 
witnessed his regeneration by the waters of baptism also beheld him receive 
{pother sacrament, that of marriage. 

The zeal with which Mieczyslaw laboured for the conversion of his subjects, 
left no doubt of the sincerity of his own. Having dismissed his seven concu- 
bines, he issued an order for the destruction of the idols throughout the 
country. He appears to have been obeyed without much opposition. 

While he was occupied in forwarding the conversion of the nation, he was 
not unfrequently called to defend it against the ambition or the jealousy of 
his neighbours. In 968 he was victorious over the Saxons, but desisted from 
hostilities at the imperial command of Otto I, whose feudatory he acknowledged 

=iSolignac (Htstoire de Pologne) has totally misrepresented the character of these two 
princes He represents them as weak and us^ess, as fallen and slothful. On the contraiy, 
that their administration was vigorous, active, and beneficial m a very high degree, is ooiifirmed 
by every ancient chronicler of the country. I am at a loss to account for this perversion of 
truth, perhaps I might say carelessness, m a writer justly held m esteem. 
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huQQself. Against the son of that emperor, Otto II, he leagued himself with 
other princes who espoused the interests of Henry of Bavaria; but, like them, 
he was compelled to submit, and own not only the title but the supremacy 
of Otto, in 973. He encoimtered a more formidable competitor in the Rus- 
sian grand duke, Vladimir the Great, who after triimiphing over the Greeks 
invaded Poland in 986, and reduced several towns. The Bug now bounded 
the western conquests of the descendants of Rurik, whose object henceforth 
was to push them to the very confines of Germany. But Mieczyslaw arrested, 
though he could not destroy, the torrent of invasion; if he procured no ad- 
vantage over the Russian, he opposed a barrier which induced Vladimir to 
turn aside to enterprises which promised greater facility of success. His last 
expedition (989-991) was against Boleslaw, duke of Bohemia. In this contest 
he was assisted with auxiliaries furnished by the emperor Otto III, whose 
favour he had won, and by other princes of the empire. After a short but 
destructive war the Bohemian, unable to oppose tiie genius of Mieczyslaw, 
sued for peace; but this triumph was fatal to the peace of the two countries. 
Hence the ori^ of lasting strife between two nations whose descent, manners, 
and language were the same, and between whom, consequently, less animosity 
might have been expected. 

But contiguity of situation is seldom, perhaps never,^ favourable to the 
harmony of nations. Silesia, which was the frontier province of Poland, was 
thenceforth exposed to the incursions of the Bohemians, and doomed to 
experience the curse of its limitrophic position. Mieczyslaw died in 999, uni- 
versally regretted by his subjects. 


BOLESLAW (99&-1025 A.D.) 

Boleslaw I, sumamed Chrobry, or the "lion-hearted,” son of Mieczyslaw 
and Dabrowka, ascended the ducal throne in 999, in his thirty-second year, 
amidst the acclamations of his people. 

From his infancy this prince had esdiibited qualities of a high order— great 
capacity of mind, undaunted courage, and an ardent zeal for his counties 
glory. Humane, affable, generous, he was early the favourite of the Poles, 
whose affection he still further gained by innumerable acts of kindness to 
individuals. Unfortunately, however, his most splendid qualities were neu- 
tralised by his immoderate ambition, which, in the pursuit of its own gratifi- 
cation, too often disregarded the miseries it occasioned. 

The fame of Boleslaw having reached the ears of Otto in, that emperor, 
who was then in Italy, resolved on his return to Germany to take a route some- 
what circuitous, and pay the prince a visit. He had before vowed a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Adalbert, whose hallowed remains had just been trans- 
ported from Prussia to Gnesen. He was received by Boleslaw with a mag- 
nificence which surprised him, and a respect which won his esteem. No 
sooner were his devotions performed than he testified his gratitude, or perhaps 
consulted his policy, by elevating the duchy into a kingdom, which he doubt- 
less intended should forever remam a fief of the empire. Boleslaw was solemnly 
anointed by the archbishop of Gnesen; but the royal crown, it is said, was 
placed on his head by imperial bands. To bind still ^oser the alliance between 
the two princes, Rixa, a niece of Otto, was aflianced to the son of the new 
king. Ine emperor returned home with an arm of St. Adalbert, which he 
roibably considered as cheaply procured in exchange for a woman and a 
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/ I'l The king' ■<raa not long allowed to wear his new honours unmolested; Iw 
soon , proved that they could not have been placed on a worthier brow. His 
fet and most inveterate enemies were the Bohemians, who longed to grasp 
Silesia. Two easy triumphs disconcerted the duke of that country, who began 
to look around him for allies. The same disaster still attended hfe arms ; his 
fields were laid waste, his towns pillaged, his capital taken, with himself and 
his eldest son ; the loss of sovereignty, of liberty, and soon of his eyes, convinced 
him, when too late, how terrific an enemy he had provoked. For a time his 
country remained the prey of the victor; but the generosity or policy of Boles- 
law at length restored the ducal throne to Ulrich, the second son of the fallen 
chief. All Germany was alarmed at the progress of the Polish aims. Even 
the emperor, Henry of Bavaria, joined the confederacy now formed to humble 
the pride of Boleslaw. Superior numbers chased him from Bohen^ia, dethroned 
Hlrich, and elevated the elder brother, the lawful heir, to the vacant dignity. 
'Pie king returned to espouse the interests of Ulrich; but, thoi^h he was often 
successful, he was as often not indeed defeated, but constrained to elude the 
combined force of the empire. Ulrich did at length obtain the throne, not 
through Boleslaw but through Henry, whose cause he strengthened by his, 
adhesion. 

Peace was frequently made during these obscure contests, and the king was 
th«®^y enabled to repiess the incursions of his enemies on other parts of his 
frontier; but none could be of long continuancoj where, on both sides, the love 
of war was a passion scarcely equalled in intensity even by ambition. In one 
of his expeditions Boleslaw penetrated as far as Holstein, reducing the towns 
and fortresses in his way, and filling all Germany with the deepest constemar 
tion. Hi's conquests, however, were but transiently held; if he found it easy 
to make them, to retain them in opposition to the imited efforts of the princes 
of the empire required far more numerous armies than he could raise. He fell 
back on Silesia to repair the disasters sustained by the arms of his son Mieezys- 
law, whose talents were madequate to- the command of a separate force. 

% recount the endless alternations of victory and failure during these 
obscure contests would exhibit a dry record — dry as the most lifeless chronicle 
of the times. It must be sufficient to observe that what little advantage was 
gained fell to the lot of Boleslaw until the Peace of Bautzen, in 1018 , restored 
peace to the lacerated empire. 

' But the most famous of the wars of Boleslaw were with the dukes of Russia, 
After the death of Vladimir the Great, who had imprudently divided his 
estates among his sons, the eldest, Sviatopolk, prince of Tver, endeavouring 
to unite the other principalities under his sceptre, was expelled the country 
by the combined forces of his enraged brothers. He took refuge in Poland, 
and implored the assistance of the king Boleslaw immediately armed, not 
so much to avenge the cause of Sviatopolk as to regain passession of the prov- 
inces which Vladimir had wrested from Mieczyslaw. He marched against 
laroslav, who had seized on the dominions of the fugitive brother, and whom 
he OTcountered on the banks of the Bug. 

For some time he hesitated to pass the river in the face of a powerful 

S ; but a Russian soldier from the opposite bank one day deriding his 
mey, he plunged into the water with the most intrepid of his followers, 
and the action commenced. It was obstinately contested, but victory in the 
end, declared for the kma. He pursued the fugitives to the walls of Kiev, which 
he immeffiately invested and took. Sviatopolk was restored, but he made an 
unworthy return to his bmefactor; he secretly instigated the Kievans to mas- 
j sfwne the Poles, whose superiority he envied, and limose presence annMated 
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his authority. His treachery was discovered, and his capital nearly destroyed 
by h^ incensed allies, who returned home laden with immense plunder. ‘ The 
Russians pursued in a formidable body, and the Bug was again destined to 
behold the strife of the two armies. Again did victory shme on the banners of 
Boleslaw, who, on this occasion, almost annihilated the assailants. Thus ended 
this first expedition ; the second was not less decisive. laroslav had reduced the 
Polish garrison left by the king in Kiev, had seized on that important city, 
and penetrated into the Polish provinces, which submitted at his approach. 

A third time was the same river to witness the same sanguinary scenes. 
As usual, after a sharp contest, the Russians snelded the honour of the day 
to their able mid brave antagonist, who hurried forward m the career of con- 
quest; but his name now rendered further victones imnecessary; it struck 
terror in the hearts of the Russians, who hastened to acknowledge his su- 
premacy. On this occasion he appears to have conducted hi ms df with a 
moderation which does the highest honour to his heart : he restored the pris- 
oners he had taken, and, after leaving garrisons in the more important places, 
returned to his capital to end his days m peace. 

Towards the close of life Boleslaw is said to have Icoked back on his am- 
bitious undertakings with sorrow; they had added nothing to his prosperity, 
but had exhausted his people. He now began to regret that he had not 
devoted his time and talents and means to objects which would have secured 
for them happmess, for himself a glory far more substantial than his brilliant 
deeds could bestow. Perhaps, too, he began to be apprehensive of the accoimt 
which a greater potentate than himself might exact from him. Certain 
it is that the last six years of his reign were passed in the most laborious 
efforts to repair the evils he had occasioned— to improve alike the temporal 
and moral condition of his people. He administered justice with impartimity. 
Delinquents he punished with mflexible seventy; the meritorious he honoured 
and emiched Knowing the infirmity of his own judgments, he associated 
with him twelve of his wisest nobles. With their aid he redressed the wrongs 
of his subjects, not only in his capital but in various parts of his kingdom, 
which ho traversed from time to time to inquire into the way justice was 
administered by the local magistrates. Nothing escaped his activity; it 
destroyed oppression and insured triumph to innocence. 

Perhaps the severity of his labours, which allowed of no intermission by 
day, and which were often continued during the silence of night, hastened his 
end. Having convoked an assembly at Gnesen, m which his son was nominated 
his successor, he prepared for the approaching change. With his dying breath 
he exhorted tliat prince to favour the deserving, by conferring on them the 
distinction of wealth and honours; to love his God, to reverence the mmisters 
of religion ; to cherish viitue ; to flee from pleasure ; to reim by justice, and to 
inspire his subjects with love rather than fear. He died shortly afterwards, 
in 102fi, leaving behind him the reputation of the greatest sovereign of his 
age , ana, what is far more estimable, the universal lamentations of his subjects 
proved that he had nobly deserved their affectionate appellation. Father. 
Poland had never seen such a king as the last six years of his life exhibited : he 
was the true founder of his coimtry’s greatness. 

Mieezyslaw II ascended the throne of his father in 1025, in his thirty-fifth 
year — ^an age when the jud^ent is reasonably expected to be ripened and the 
diaracter formed. But this prince had neither; and he soon showed hoiw 
incapable he was of governing so turbulent a people as Poles, or of 
repressing his ambitious neighbours Absorbed in sloth, or in pleasures still 
more shameful, he scarcely deigned to waste a glance on the senous duries*of 
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royalty, aad it was soon discovered that his temperament fitted him rather 
for the luxurious courts of southern Asia than for the iron region of Sarmatia. 

larodav, the restless duke of Kiev, was the first to prove to the world how 
Poland had suffered by a change of rulers. He rapidly reduced some fortresses, 
desolated the eastern provinces, and would doubtless have earned his fero- 
cious arms to the capital, had not the Poles, without a signal from their idng, 
who quietly watehed the progress of the invasion, flocked to the national 
standard and compelled this second Sardanapalus to march against the enemy. 
The duke, however, had no wish to run the risk of an action ; with immense 
spoil, and a multitude of piisoners, he returned to his domiuioM in the con- 
sciousness of perfect impunity. Mieezyslaw, tbinking that by^ his appearan^ 
in the fidd he had done enoUj^ for glory, led back his murmuring troops to his 
capital'; nor ^d the sacrifice of Ms father's conquests draw one sigh, even one 
serious thought, from the confirmed voluptuary, who esteemed every moment 
abstracted from his sensual enjoyments as a lamentable loss of time and life — 
a loss, however, that he was resolved to repair by more than usual devotion 
to the only deities he worsMpped. For the mead of Odin, the purple juice of 
Bacchus, and the delights of the Cytherean goddess he deemed no praise too 
exalted, no incense too precious. 

From this dream of sensuality he was at length rudely awakened, not b;y 
the revolt of the Bohemians or that of the Moravians, whose countries his 
father had rendered, for a short time, tributary to Poland; not by the reduction 
of his strongest fortresses, nor even by the escape of whole provinces from his 
feeble grasp, but by the menaces of his people, who displayed their martial 
Imes in front of his palace, and insisted on his accompanying them to crush the 
widespread spirit of insurrection. He reluotantly marched, not to subdue, 
but to make an idle display of force which he knew not how to wield. The 
Bohemians were too formidable to be assailed; the Moravians easily escaped 
his unwilling pursuit, and suffered him to wreak his vengeance — if, indeed, he 
was capable of such a sentiment — on a few miserable villages, or on such 
stra^ling parties of their body as accident threw in his way. As the enemy 
no longer appeared openly, he naturally wished it to be believed that none 
existed, and his discontented troops were again led back from the inglorious 
scene. He now hoped to pass his days in unmolested enjoyment ; but— vexa- 
tion on vexation! — the Pomeranians revolted. His first impulse was to treat 
with his rebellious subjects, and grant them a part at least of their demands, 
as the price of the ease he courted; but this disgraceful expedient was furiousbsr 
rejected by his nobles, who a third time forced him to the field. In this 

S pedition he was accompanied by three Hungarian princes, who had sought a 
uge in his dominions from the violence of an ambitious kinsman. Through 
their ability, and the valour of the Poles, victory declared for him. With all 
his faults he was not, it appears, incapable of gratitude, since he conferred 
both the hand of his daughter and the government of Pomerania on B41a, the 
most valiant of the three princes. Now he had surely done enough to satisfy 
the pugnacious clamours of his people. The Bohemians, the Moravians, and 
the Saxons, whom Boledaw the Great had subjugated, were, indeed, in open 
and successful revolt; but he could ^ely ask the most martial of his nobles 
what chance existed of again reducing those fierce rebels. And though his 
cowardice might be apparent enough, no wise man would blame the prudence 
which declined to enter on a contest where success could scarcely be considered 
poffiible. 

But Miecz 3 rBlaw was indifferent to popular opinion. To avoid the grim 
visages of his nobles, wMch he hated no less than he feared, he retreated wholly 
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from society, and, surrounded by a few companions in debauchery, abandoned 
himself wthout restraint to his favourite excesses. The consequences were 
such as might be expected. Already enfeebled in the prime of life, tins wretched 
voluptuary found his body incapable of sustainiog the maladies produced by 
coi^m^d intemperance, nis exhausted mind still less able to bear the heavy 
load of remorse which oppressed it. Madness ensued, which soon terminated 
in death. 

Fortunately for humanity, there are few evils without some intermixture 
of good. If Mieczyslaw the Idle was cowardly, dissipated, and despicable, 
there were moments when he appeared sensible of the duties obligatory on his 
station. To him Pol^d was indebted for the distribution of the country into 
palatinates, each presided over by a local judge, and consequently for the more 
speedy and effectual administration of justice. He is also said to have founded 
a new bishopric. 


THE interiibgnxjm; casimib I 

Poland was now doomed to experience the fatal truth, that any permanent 
government, no matter how tyrannical, weak, or contemptible, is beyond all 
measure superior to anarchy. Mieczyslaw the Idle left a son of an age too 
tender to intrusted with the reins of the monarchy, and his widow Eixa 
was accordingly declared regent of the kingdom and guardian of the prince. 
But that queen was unable to control the haughtiness of chiefs who despised 
the sway of a woman, and who detested her as a German — of all Germans, too, 
the most hated, as belonging to the archducal house of Austria. She added 
to their discontent by the evident partiality she showed towards her own 
countrymen, of whom it is said numbers flocked to share in the spoils of Poland. 
Complaints followed on the one side, without redress on the other; these were 
succeeded by remonstrances, then by menaces, until a confederacy was formed 
by the discontented nobles, whose ostensible object was to procure the dis- 
missal of foreigners, but whose real one was to seize on the supreme authority. 
They succeeded in both: all foreigners were expelled the kingdom, and witii 
them the regent. Whether Caeimir, her son, shared her flight or immediately 
followed her is uncertain, but Europe soon beheld both in Saxony, daiming 
the protection of their kinsman, the emperor Conrad II. 

The picture, drawn even by native historians, of the miseries sustained by 
the country after the expulsion of the queen and prince, is in the highest 
degree revolting. There was, say they, no authority, no law, and consequently 
no obedience. Innumerable parties contended for the supreme power, and 
the strongest naturally triumphed, but not until numbers were exterminated. 
As there was no tribunal to which the disputants could appeal, no cluef, no 
council, no house of legislature, the sword only could decide their pretensions. 
The triumph was brief : a combination still more powerful arose to hurl the 
successful party from its blood-stained pre-eminence; and this latter, in turn, 
became the victim of a new association, as guilty and as short-lived as itself. 
Then the palatines or governors of provinces asserted their independence of the ’ 
self-constituted authority at Gnesen. The whole coimtry, indeed, was cursed 
by the lawless rule of petty local sovereigns, who made an exterminating war 
on each other, and ravaged each other’s territories with as much impunity as 
greater potentates. One Masos, who had been cup-bearer to the late king, 
seized by force on the country between the Vistula, the Narew, and the Bug, 
which he governed despotically, and which to this day is named from bim, 
Masovia. 
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But a still greater’evil was the general rising of the peasants, whose first 
object was to revenge themselves on the petty tyrants tiiat oppressed them, 
but who, through the very success of the attempt, were, as must in all times 
and in all places be the case, only the more incited to ^eater undertakings. 
However beautiful the gradation of ranks which law and custom have estab- 
lished in society, the lowest class will not admire it, but will assuredly 
endeavour to rise higher in the scale, whenever opportunity holds out a 
prospect of success. Hence the necessity of laws backed by competent 
authority to curb this everlasting tendency of the multitude. Let the barrier 
which separates the mob from the more favoured orders be once weakened, 
and it will soon be thrown down to make way for the most tremendous of 
inundations, one that will sweep away the landmarks of society, level all that 
k -noble or valuable, and leave nothing but a vast waste, where the evil 
passions of men may find a fit theatre for further conflict. 

Such, we are told, was the state of Poland during the univeirsal reign of 
anarchy. The peasants, from ministers of righteous justice, became plunderers 
and murderers, and were infected with all the vices of human nature. Armed 
bands scoured the country, seizing on all that was valuable, consuming all that 
could ‘not be carried away, violating the women, massacring old and yoimg; 
pnests and bishops were slain at the altar, nuns ravished in the depths of the 
cloisters. ' To add to horrors which had never before, perhaps, been paralleled 
among Christian nations, came the scourge of foreign mvasion, and that, too, 
in the most revolting forms. On one side Predidaw, duke of Bohemia, sacked 
Bredaw, Posnania, and Gnesen, consuming everything with Are and sword; 
on another advanced the savage laroslav, who made a desert as he passed 
along. Had not the former been recalled by preparations of war against his 
own dominions, and had not the latter thou^t proper to return home when 
he h^ amassed as much plunder as could be carried away, and made as many 
captives (to be sold as slaves) as his followers could guard, Poland had no 
longer been a nation. Even now she was little better than a desert Her 
cities exhibited smoking ruins, and her fields nothing but the furrows left by 
"the plough of desolation.” Countless thousands had been massacred; 
thousands more had fled from the destroying scene. Those who remained 
had little hope that the present calm would continue ; the evil power was rather 
exhausted than spent. But the terrific lesson had not been lost on thpim ; they 
now looked forward to the restoration of the monarchy as the only means of 
averting foreign invasion, md the heavier curse of anarchy. An assembly 
was convoked by the archbishop at Gnesen. All, except a few lawless chiefs 
who hoped to perpetuate a state of things where force only was recognised, 
voted for a king; and, after some deliberation, an overwhelming majority 
decreed the recall of Prmce Casimir. 

But where was the piince to be found ? No one knew the place of his retreat. 
A deputation waited on Queen Rixa, who was at length persuaded to reveal it. 
But here,^too, an unexpected diflSoulty intervened : (^simir had actually taken 
the cowl in the abbey of Cluny.^ The deputies were not dismayed ; they pro- 
ceeded to his cloistOT, threw themselves at his feet, and besought him with 
tears to have pit^ on his country: “We come unto thee, dearest prince, in the 
name of all the bishops, barons, and nobles of the Polish kingdom, since thou 
alone canst restore our country and thy rightful heritage.” They prayed him 
toretupi th^ good for evil, and (^w so pathetic a picture the woes of his 
native land that he acceded to their wishes. He allowed an application to be 

Bopdl^ cUmes tbe oatheaticily of this legend.] 
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made to Benedict IX to release him from his monastic engagements, who, 
after exactly some concessions from the Polish nobles and clergy, absolved 
him from his vows. He accordm^y bade adieu to his cell, and set out to 
gratify the expectations of his subjects, by whom he was received with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, and justly hailed as their saviour. 

Casimir, sumamed the Restorer, proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed m him by his people; no higher praise can be given him than that he 
was equal to the difficulties of his situation. His first care was to repair the 
evils which had so long afflicted the country. The great he reduced to obe- 
dience — some by persuasion, others by firm but mild acts of authority; and, 
what was more difficult, he reconciled them to each other. The affection 
borne towards his person and the need which all had of him rendered his task 
not indeed easy, but certainly practicable. The submission of the nobles 
occasioned that of the people, whose interests were no less involved in the 
restoration of tranquillity ana happiness. Where there was so good a dis- 
position for a basis, the superstructure could not fail to correspond. The 
towns were rebuilt and repeopled, industry began to flourish, the laws to 
resume their empire over brute force, and hope to animate those whom despair 
had driven to recklessness. 

Nor was this politic prince less successful in his foreign relations. To con- 
ciliate the wwer of laroslav, the fiercest and most formidable of his enemies, 
he proposed an alliance to be stiU more closely cemented by his mamage with 
a sister of the duke. His offer was accepted, and he was also promised a con- 
siderable body of Prussian auxiliaries to assist him in reconquering Silesia, 
Pomerania, and the province of Masovia, which still recognised the rebel 
Masos. 

This adventurer gave him more trouble than could have been anticipated. 
Though signally defeated by the king, he liad yet address enough to assemble 
another army, chiefly of pagan Prussians, much more numerous tiian any he 
had previously commanded. Casimir was for a moment discouraged; his 
forces had been weakened even by his successes, and he apprehended that, even 
should victory again declare for him, he would be left without troops to make 
head gainst his other enemies. At this time he is said to have looked back 
with sincere regret to the peaceful cloister he had abandoned. But this weak- 
ness soon gave way to thoughts more worthy of him * he met the enemy on the 
banks of tiie Vistula, when a sanguinary contest afforded him an occasion of 
displaying his valour no less than his ability. He fought like the meanest 
soldier, was severely wounded, and was saved from destruction by the devotion 
of a foUowor. But in the end his arms were victorious : fifteen thousand of the 
rebels lay on the field; Masos was glad to take refuge in Prussia, by the fierce 
inhabitants of which he was publicly executed as the author of their calamities. 

The rest of the reign of Casimir exhibits little to strike the attention. Bohe- 
mia was restrained from disquieting him, rather through the interference of 
his ally the emperor Henry III than by nis own valour. Silesia was surren- 
dered to him; Prussia acknowledged his superiority, and paid him tribute; 
Pomerania was tranquillised, and Hungary sought his alliance. But simal 
as were these advantages, they were inferior to those which his personal char- 
acter and influence procured for his country. Convinced that no state can be 
happy, however wise the laws that govern it, where morality is not still more 
powerful, he laboured indefatigably to purify the manners of his people, by 
teaching them their duties, by a more extended religious education, and by h» 
own example as well as that of his friends and counsellors. For the twme 
monks whom he pereuaded to leave their retirements at Cluny, to assist him 
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m tihe moral reformation of his subjects, he founded two monasteries, one near 
Cracow, the other on the Oder, in Silvia. Both establishments zealously 
promoted his views; instruction was more widdy diffused, and the decent 
splendour of the public worship made on the minds of the rude inhabitants, 
not yet fully reclaimed from paganism, an impression which could never have 
been produced by mere preaching. Before his death this ex(^ent prince 
- could congratulate himsdu that he had saved millions, and injured no one 
individual ; that he had laid the foundation of a purer system of mann ers ; that 
he was the regenerator no less than the restorer of his country. Bis memory 
is still dear to ^ Poles. 


BOLB!Sl<A.W □ (1058-1082 A.I>.) 

Boleslaw n, sumamed the Bold, was only sixteen when he assumed the 
reins of government. But Iona before that period he had exhibited proofs 
of extraordinary capacity, and of that generosity of sentiment inseparable from 
elevation of mmd. Unfortunately, however, he wanted the more useful 
qualities of his deceased father ; those which he possessed were splendid indeed, 
but among them the sparks of an insatiable ambition lay concealed, which 
required only the breath of opportunity to burst forth in flames. 

That opportunity was not long wanting. A few years after his accession, 
three fugitive princes arrived at his court, to implore his aid in recovering 
then: lost honours. None indeed of the three had any weU-^ounded claim to 
sympathy, since all had forfeited the privileges of their birth b;^ misconduct 
of their own; but the “protector of unfortunate princes” was a title which he 
fnost coveted, and all were favourably received. 

The first of these, Jaromir, brother of Wratislaw, duke of Bohemia, had 
early entered the church, allured by the prospect of the Episcopal throne of 
Pra^e; but he soon became disgusted with a profession which set a restraint 
on his worst passions, and ambitious of temporal distinctions, he left his cloister, 
plunged into the ctoipations of the world, but was soon compelled by his 
brother to return to it. He scaped a second time, and endeavoured to gain 

S orters in his wild attempts to subvert the authority of Wratislaw; but 
ng his freedom, if not his existence, perUled in Bohemia, he threw himself 
' into the arms of Bdeslaw. The result was a war between the two countries, 
which was disastrous to the Bohemians, but to which an end was at length 
brought by the interference of the Grennanic princes. Jaromir was persuaded 
to resume his former vocation, and to bound his ambition within the limits of a 
mitre; the marriage of Wratislaw with the sister of the Polish king secured 
for a time the blessings of peace to these martial people. 

The second expedition, in favour of B41a, pnnce of Hungary, who aspired 
to the throne of his brother Andrew, was no less successful. Andrew was 
defeated, and slain in a wood, probably by his own domestics, and B^a was 
crowned by the conquering Boleslaw. This was not all. ^ven years after- 
wards he again invaded Hungary, to espouse the interests of (Jeisa, the son of 
B61a, who had been killed in a hut which the violence of a storm had tumbled 
on the royal guest. Solomon, the son of Andrew, had been crowned by the 
ittfluenoe of the emperor Henry IH. Again was he joined by numerous par- 
tisans of the exiledf prince. Solomon fled into lower Hungary, but he there 
occupied a position so strong by nature as to defy the force of his enemies. In 
constenjation at the erills whidi impended over the kingdom, some prelates 
undertook the appropriate task of effecting an accommodation betwem ^ 
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contending princes. Through their influence an assembly was held at Mofo, 
which was attended by the rival claimants; and it was at length agreed that 
Solomon should retain the title of king; t^t Geisa and his brothers should be 
put into possession of one-third of the country, to be governed as a duchy; 
and that the Polish monarch should be indemnified by both for the expenses 
he had inciuTed in the expedition. The reigning king was to be crowned anew, 
and to receive the ensigns of his dignity from Ihe hands of Geisa.^ 

But_ the most splendid of the warlike undertakings of Boleslaw was his 
e:s]peditions into Russia. His ostensible object was to espouse the cause of 
Izi^av. “I am obliged to succour that prince,” said he, “by the blood 
which unites us, and by the pity so justly due to his misfortunes. Unfortunate 
princes are more to be commiserated than ordinary mortals. If calamities 
must necessarily exist on earth, they should not be allowed to affect such as 
are exalted for the happiness of others.” This show of generosity, however,- 
though it had its due weight with him, was not the only cause of his arming. 
The recovery of the possessions which his predecessors had held in Russia and 
of the_ domains which he conceived he had a right to inherit through his mothw 
and his queen (like his father, he had married a Russian princess) was the aim- 
he avowed to his followers. He accordingly mardied against Uchedav, ■mho 
had expelled Iziaslav from Kiev; both were sons of laroslav, who had com- 
mitted the fatal but in that period common error of dividing his dominions 
among his children, and thereby opening the door to the most unnatural of 
contests. 

The two armies met within a few leagues of Eev. The martial appear- 
ance and undaunted mien of the Poles struck terror into Uchedav, who 
secretly fled from his tent. He had not gone far before his pusillanimity made 
him despicable even in his own eyes; he bludied and returned. Again was 
he seized with the same panic fear; he fled with all haste towards Polotsk, 
and his army, deprived of its natural head, disbanded. Kiev was invested; 
it surrendered to the authority of Iziadav; Polotsk followed the example, 
but Ucheslav first contrived to escape. Boledaw remained some time at Kiev, 
plunged in the dissipation to which his temperament and the loose morals oi 
toe inhabitants alike inclined him. He was not, however, wholly unmindful 
of his military fame, since he forsook toe luxurious vices of that city for the 
subjugation of Przemyslaw, an ancient dependency of Poland. Probably he 
would at toe same time have amplified his territories by other conquests, had 
he not been summoned into Hungary to succour, as before related, toe son 
of the deceased Bda 

On the pacification of that kingdom he returned to Russia, to inflict 
vengeance on toe brothers of Iziaslav, whom they had again expelled from 
Kiev. Though he was resolved to restore that prince, he was no less so to 
make him tributary to Poland. He speedily subjugated toe whole of Volhi- 
nia, with toe design of having a retreat in case fortune proved inconstant. 
Such precautions, however, were useless; in a decisive battle fou^t in toe 
duchy of Kiev, he almost annihilated toe forces of the reigning duke Vsevolod. 
Kiev was again invested; but as it was well supplied with provisions, ahd 
still better defended by toe inhabitants, it long set his power at defiance. 
Perhaps Boleslaw, who was impetuous in everytomg, and with whom patience 
was an unknown word, would soon have raised the siege, and proceeded to 
less tedious conquests, had not a contagious fever suddenly broken out among 

1 BoDdSnius is unwilling to allow Boleslaw much honour in the Hunganan war; he scarci^, . 
indeed, condescends to mention him The Poles have perhaps here exaggerated the ezpkntB 
and influence of thdr monarch. 
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jli|ie besieged, and driven the greater portion of them from the city. Those who 
lepKwned were tod few to dream of defending it any longer; they capitukted, 
aad' admitted the victor just aa the fuiy of the plague had exhausted itself. 
IfiftpSlav was restored, and the other provinces of the dukes given to his children. 
■ Boleslaw might have held them by the right of conquest, but he preferred 
leaving friends rather than enemies behind him; he preferred having these 
territories tributary to him, and dependent on him as sovereim paramount, 
rather than incorporating them at once with his dominions, and thereby sub- 
jecting himself and successors to the necessity of pe^tually flying to their 
protection against the mevitable struggles of the Russians for freedom. Even 
thjs advantage he must either have perceived would be transient, or he must 
bav^ had littie sagacity. Ambition, however, seldom reasons; and Boleslaw, 
from, his great success, nught almost be justified in believkg that for him 
■^aareserved a fortune peculiar to himself. 

The generosity with which h^ behaved to the RuevanS, the affability of 
to manner, and a mien truly royal sopn rendered him a favourite with them. 
Bfe, plunged 'into .dissipation with even more than his former ardour. Ere 
long his oflicers, then his meanest followers, so successfully imitated his ex- 
^ple that, according to the statements of both Russian and Polish historians, 
^ seri.ous business seemed suspended, and pleasure was the only object of old 
and young, of Pole and Muscovite^ Iziaslav, from gratitude no less than 
policy, endeavoured to make the residence of his benefactor aa agreeable as 
he could. On one occasion, when desirous of a visit from Boleslaw, he ofiered 
tO '&e king as many marks of gold as the royal horse should take steps from 
the palace of the king to that of the duke — a distance, we are told, consider- 
able enough to enrich the monarch. 

, . Ihye cruelty of the king is said to have sunk deep into the hearts of his sub- 
jects. There is more reason for believing that the excesses to which ho aban- 
doned himself after his return to Poland produced that effect. His character 
-4:0Utwardly at least— had changed; his industry, his love of justice, his regal 
qualities, had fled. His virtuous counsellors were dismissed, and none were 
retained near his person but such as consented to share his orgies. To in- 
crease the general discontent, impositions, arbitrary and enormous, were laid 
on an alresSy burdened people. 

Had conduct such as this been practised by almost any other sovereign of 
Iceland, the popular indention would have been appeased only by his depo- 
sttion. But the son of Casimir, independently of his former merit and of his 
splendid deeds in war, required to be treated with greater indulgence. His 
reformation, not his ruin, was the prayer of his subjects. Such was the im- 
petuosity of his disposition, and such the cruelties he had practised since his 
fatal residence at Kiev, that Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, was the only man 
whom history mentions courageous enoug^ to expostulate with him on his 
excesses and to uige the necessity of amendment. Mild and even affectionate 
as was the manner of this excellent prelate, the only effect which it had was 
to draw on him the persecution of the king. But persecution could not mflu- 
enee a man so conscious of his good purposes and so strong in his sense of duty. 
He returned to his exhortations ; but finding that leniency had no good result, 
he excommunicated the royal delinquent. Rage took possession of the soul 
Boleslaw, 

^ , Stanislaus had now recourse to one of the last bolts which the church held 
m the storehouse of her thunders: he placed an interdict on all the churches 
of Cracow — a noeasure at all times more violent than just, and in the present 
casd not likely to have any other effect than to harden impenitence. Now 
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no longer m^ter of his fury, the king swore the destruction of the prelate^ 
waose steps he caused to be watched by his creatures. Hearing one day that 
St^slaus was to ^lebrate mass in a chapel situated on a hill beyond the Viet 
tula, ne took with him a few determined followers, and on reaching the exten- 
sive jplam m the centre of which the lull lay he perceived from afar his des- 
tmed 'nctim ascending to the chapel. He was at the doors of the sacred edi- 
fice before the conclusion of the oflS.ce ; but, eager as was his thirst for instant 
vengeance, he forbore to interrupt the solemn act of worship in which Stanis- 
laus and me attmdant clergy were engaged. When all was over, he ordered 
some of ha guards to enter and assassinate the prelate. They were restrained,' 
s®y the chroniclers, by the hand of heaven ; for in endea'yourmg to strike him 
’dnth thw ^ords, as he calmly stood before the altar, they were miraculously 
thrown backwards on the ground. They retreated from the place, but were 
again forc^ to return by Boleslaw. _ A second and a third time, we are told, 
was the miracle repeated, imtil the king, losing all patience, and fearless alike 
of divine ^d human pun ishm ent, entered the chapel himself, and with on© 
blow of his ponderous weapon dashed out the brains of the churchman. Ifr 
the miracle be fabulous, the tragedy at least was true. ■ 

_ Neither Boleslaw of Poland nor Henry of England could murder an eccle- 
siastic with impunity; and, enemies as we must all be to the extravagant 
pretensions of the church in these ages, we can scarcely censure the poweif 
'which WM formidable enough to avenge so dark a deed. Gregory 'WEI, who 
tl^ fified the chair of St. Peter, hurled his anathemas against die murderer, 
whom he deposed from the royal digrdty, absolving his subjecte from thein 
oaths of all^iance, and at the same time placing an interdict on the whole 
kingdom. The proud soul of Boleslaw disdained submission to the church;! 
Iw endeavoured to resist the execution of its mandates; but he speedily found 
th^, ^ ^ when the haughtiest and most powerful monarchs were made 
to bend ^fore the spiritual Qirone, such resistance could only seal the fate 
denounced against him. He was now regarded with horror by clergy aud 
people. In daily fear of assassination by his own people^ who universally 
avoided hun^ he fled into Hungary, accompanied by his son Miecz 3 rslaw, in 
toe hope of mteresting in his tehalf toe reining king of that country. But 
Wlatoslaw, toe brother of Goisa, who had succeeded Solomon, thou^ he 
pitiM the fugitive, had no wish to bring down on his own head toe thunders 
of Gregory ;_and Boleslaw, after a short stay, was compelled to seek another 
asylum. His end is wrapped in great obscurity. One account says that he 
retired to a monastery in Carintoia, to expiate his crime by penance ; another, 
that his sens^ forsook him, and that in one of his deranged fits he destro;^ea 
himself; a third, that he was tom to pieces by his own dogs when hunting; 
^d a fourth, that, being compelled to occupy a mem atuation, he preserved 
his mcognito until the hour of death, when ne astonitoed his confe^or by toe 
disclosure of his birth and crimes. Of these versions of toe story need 
scarcely be added that the first is the only one probable. 

Had Boleslaw known how to conquer his own passions with as much ease 
as he conquered his enemies,^ he would have been one of the greatest graces 
that ever filled a throne. His character differed at different periods, before 
his expedition to Russia he was toe model of sovereigns; active, vigilant, just, 
prudent, liberal, toe father of his subjects, toe protector of toe unfortunatei 
the conqueror and bestower of kingdoms. Afterwards his elevation of min4 
gave way to meanness, his valour to cowardice, his justice to tyranny, hiS 

‘In the intervals between the ffiqieditions into Bohemia and Himgaiy. he reduced thi^ 
Prussians who had revolted. ■ . 
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boundless generofdty to a pitiful selMmess, which valued no person or thing 
except in so much as its own gratification was concerned.' At one time he 
was the pride, at another the disgrace, of human nature. 


WIiADISLAW I, SXJRNAMBD THE CARELESS (1082-1102 A.D.) 

After the disappearance of Boleslaw and his son the state remained almost 
a year without a head; perhaps it would have remained so much longer but 
for the incursions of two neighbouring powers, the Russians and the Hunga- 
rians, the latter of whom reduced Cracow. In great consternation the nobles 
then raised to the throne Wladislaw, son of Casimir, and broriier of the unfor- 
tunate Boleslaw. 

'Ebe fiirst act of Wladislaw was to deqiatch a deputation to Rome to pro- 
cure a reversal of the interdict. The churches were in consequence opened, 
and permission ^en that Poland should again be ranked among Christian 
nations; but the royal dignity was withheld. Wladislaw was allowed to reign 
as duke, but no prelate m Poland dared to anoint him king. It cannot but 
surprise us, in these times, that the dblef of a great people should have 
incurred the humiliation of submitting to the papal pretensions; but perhaps 
Wladislaw expected the return of his brother, over whose fate a deep mystery 
was believed to hang, and had no very strong 'wirii to assume a title which he 
mi^t hereafter be compelled to resign. The example, however, was disas- 
trous for the coimtry ; during more than two hundred years the regal title was 
disused; nor could the rulers of Poland, as dukes, either repress anarchy at 
home or command respect abroad so vigorously as had been done by the kings 
their predecessors. 

But whether Boleslaw should return or not, Wladislaw, sensible that he 
had a powerful party in his interests, resolved to marry, and perpetuate his 
authonty in his offspring. Judith, daughter of Andrew, king of Hungary, 
was selected as the duchess of Poland. As, however, in two years from her 
arrival this princess exhibited no si^ of pregnancy, both Wladislaw and his 
clergy were apprehensive that she was cursed with barrenness, and no less so 
of the consequences which such a misfortune might produce. Recourse was 
had to the interference of heaven; prayers, alms, pilgrimages, were employed 
in vain, until the bishop of Cracow advised her to implore the intercession of 
St. Giles, who had done wonderful things in this way. Pilgrims with rich 
prints were accordmgly sent to a monastery in Lower Languedoc, where 
that saint had spent and ended his days. Her prayers were heard; for who 
could doubt that the son which she afterwards brou^t forth was miracu- 
lously vouchsafed to her? Her child was christened Boleslaw; but the 
mother did not long live to enjoy her happiness. 

Soon after his marriage Wladislaw surprised his subjects by the recall of 
his nephew, Mieczyslaw. By some this step was imputed to magnanimity, 
W others to policy. Certain it is that the young prince was very popular in 
Hungary, and the duke might have reason to fear for the prospects of his 
mfant son should the interests of the exile be espoused by ti^t country. 
However this be, he received Mieczyslaw with much apparent cordiality, and, 
in four years from Ms arrival, procured him the hand of Eudoxia, a Russian 
princess; but the prince became a greater idol in Poland than he had ever 
been in Hungary, and the apprehensions of the duke naturally acquired three- 
fold strength. Things were in tMs state when news of the sudden death of 
Mieczyslaw was spread over the country, and caused a rincerer national grief 
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than had ever been felt since the loss of Caeinair. That his death had be^ 
violent was the general impression, and suspicion pointed to the duke m the 
murderer, merely because no other man was supposed to be to deeply 
ested in ms removal, Wladislaw, however, was not a man of blood; on me 
contrary, he was remarkable beyond any prince of his age for the muimr 
virtues of humanity ; and some better foundation than ^picion must be 
found before impartial history will allow his memory to be stamed with so 
dark a crime, . r t- 

It was the misfortune of Wladislaw that, during the ^ater P?rt of his 
reign, his dominions were exposed to the incursions of his fierce nei^bours; 
and a still heavier one that he had neither the vigour nor the talente to repress 
them. The Russians were the first to revolt ; the conquests made by BmTOlaw 
the Bold were lost with greater rapidity than they had gamed, ^ Before 
the duke could think of recovering them (if such, indeed, was evCT his inten- 
tion), the Prussians, a people more savage, thou^ much leTO stupia perhaps, 
than the ancient Muscovites, prepared to invade his dommions. With great 
reluctance he marched against them. The steady^ val(^ of hm followere 
enabled him, or rather his general, Sieciech, to triumph over the xmaraci- 
plined bravery of these pagan barbarians. But no ^oner did the vict<^ 
retire from the forests of Prussia than the natives ag^ rose, massacred the 
garrisons which had been left in their fortresses, and joined m pmTOit of the 
Poles, An obstinate and bloody battle ensued on the baito of the Netze, 
which arrested the advance of the enemy, but so weakened the mvaders that 
they were compelled to return in search of fresh reinfor^mmts, ^ 

Having gained these (chiefly Bohemian mercenaries), toey ^am ^TOted 
their march to the Netze, and assailed the strong fort of Nackel on the bank 
of that river; but on this occasion, we are told, they were seized, wito an un- 
accountable dread: they stood so much in fear of an irruption mto their tmte 
by the wild defenders of the fort that they could scarcely be perroaded to 
snatch a few moments of repose. Every bush, ev^ tree, eve^ rocky height 
to their alarmed imaginations seemed peopled with the tomne enerny ; and 
one night, when it had covered the plain before them "^th TOipn^ 
beings, they left their tents to run the risk of an action- The besieged, m the 
mean time, penetrated to their tents, which they plundered ^d TOt on to, 
and massacred aU whom the light attracted to the place. The loss of the 
Poles in this most inglorious scene was so severe that they were TOmpelled to 
retreat To veil their cowardice, they averred that they had been dnven 
back by supernatural means; that armies of spectres had Misen to oppose 
them. Absurd as was toeir plea, it was generally believ^; the pag^s were 
thought to be in league with the powers of darkness ; so that in the lollowmg 
year, when Wladislaw returned to vindicate the honour of his Mms, not a 
few wondered at his tementy. This time he was more successful ; Prussia and 
Pomerania submitted, but with the intention of revolting whenever fortune 

presented them with the opportunity, , -r, j.- ^ j„i,„ 

The wars of the duke with Bohemia were less decisive, BreMaw, duke 
of that country, resolved to claim the rights which tho emperor Heniy, m a 
fit of displeasure with Wladislaw, had a few years before pretoded to beTOOw 
on his father — ^rights involving even the possession of the^PoliTO crown, wniim 
Henry, as lord paramount, claimed the power of transfernng—-mvaded Silesia, 
and wrapped everything in flames. By the duke’s commas r^nsals were 
made in Moravia, a dependency of the Bohemian crovsm, ^e ^meramaiM 
advanced to the assistance of Bretislaw and threw themselves into the strong 
fortress in Silesia, They were reduced by Boleslaw, son of Wladislaw, who, 
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ttwdgh onljr in' his tenih year, began to give indications of his future greatness. 
The army indeed was commanded by Sieciechj the Polish general, but the 
gjory of the exploit belonged only to the prince. It is certain that fiom this 
lame jealousy took possession of the general’s heart, and that he did all he 
could to injure the prince in the mind of Wladislaw, over whom his influence 
was without a nval — an influence which he exerted solely for his own advan- 
tage, and very often to the detriment of the people. Hence the dissensions 
which began to trouble the peace of the duke-^issensions, too, in which 
another individual was destined to act not the least prominent part. 

before his marriage with the princess Judith the duke had a natural son 
named Sbigniew, whose depravity is represented as in the highest degree 
revolting, and who became a dre^ul scourge to the kmedem. The youth, 
indeed, owed little gratitude to a parent. by whom he had been grossly neg- 
lected. From a peasant’s hut, in a mean village, he had been sent to a mon- 
astery in Saxony, where it was intended he should assume the cowl. During 
his seclusion in the cloister the tyrannical conduct of Sieciech, to whom the 
duke abandoned the cares and the rewards of sovereignty, forced a considerable 
number of Poles to expatnate themselves and seek a more tranquil settle- 
ment in j^hemia. With the view of disquieting Poland, Bretislaw persuaded 
these emigrants to espouse the cause of Sbigniew, whom he drew from the 
monastery to procure for him the sovereignty of Silesia. The hope of crashing 
the haughty lavouiite, and of living in peace under the sway of one of their 
hafive princes, made them readily join the standard of the new chief. 

At the head of these men, Sbigniew boldly advanced to the gates of Bres- 
lau, the governor of whidi he knew to be unfriendly to the favourite _ As his 
ftvqwed object was merely to effect the removal of an obnoxious jrnmister, the 
city at lei^h received him. Wladislaw advanced to_ support his authonty: 
Sbigniew fled, collected an army of Prussians, and again took the field. TIw 
father conquered; the rebellious prince fell into the hands of Sieciech, his 
greatest memy, by whom he was thrown into a dreary dungeon; but the 
advantage was counterbalanced by the incursions of the Bohemians, who 
ravaged Silesia, and whom the duke was too timid or too indolent to repress; 
and ere long the bi^ops procured the liberation of Sbigniew, whose influence 
thev well saw would soon annihilate that of the detested favourite 

The youth, indeed, was more than pardoned; he was raised to the highest 
honours, and associated with his brother Boleslaw in the command of an 
army which was despatched against those inveterate rebels, the Pomeranians. 
The two brothers, however, disputed and effected nothing, when Wladislaw, 
alarmed at the prospect of the civil wars which mi^t arise after his decease, 
took the fatal resolution of announcing the intended division of his states 
between Ms two sons : to Boleslaw he promised Silesia, the provmces of Oraeow, 
Sendomir, and Sieradz, with the title of duke of Poland; to Sbigniew, Pome- 
rania, with the palatinates of Leuszysa, Cujavia, and Masovia. This expe- 
dient, which he adopted in the belief that it would prevent all further con- 
tention between the princes, became the source of the worst troubles ; the 
^sxample, as we shall, hereafter perceive, proved fatal to the prosperity and 
dven threatened the existence of Poland. 

' ' Fot a time, indeed, the two youths were united. Both burned for the 
destruction of Sieciech, and each had need of the other to secure the commdn 
object. With the troops wMdh they had obtained to oTOose a pretended 
invasion' of the Bohemians, they forced the feeble and infirm Wladislaw to 
tetile his favourite to a cflstant fortress. But even this did not satisfy them; 
<tiiey betieged the place. Wladislaw, by means of a disguise, threw himself 
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Into it, resolved to share the fate of his favourite. Bis unnatural sons had 
the army and, what was more, the hearts of the Poles in their favour; nor 
would they lay down their arms until the odious minister was banished the 
country ; they then submitted to their parent. 

During the few remaining months of this feeble duke’s life Poland was 

f oremed by the two prmces. Its frontiers were frequently a prey to the 
*omerani^ and Prussians ; the valour of Boleslaw chastised their presumption; 
As for Sbigniew, his ambition indeed was boundless and his disposition restr 
less ; but his abiUties were slender, and his weakness betrayed him into sitr 
nations from wMch he found it hard to escape. There is reason to believe 
he was meditatu^ the means of weakening, if not of supplanting, his brother; 
when the death of the aged duke suspended for a moment his criminal desigosi 
Wladislaw' deserved a better fate. He appears to have been a Christian 
and a patriot, a mild and benevolent monardi. That his weakness of mind 
render^ him the mstrument of others, and his infirmity of body prevented 
him from long enduring the iron labours of war, can scarcely be attributed 
to him as a fault, however disastrous both proved to his subjects. Even fo| 
the fatal division of his dominions between his children — ^fatal more as an 
eacample to others than for the positive evil it produced in this case, thou^ 
that evil was ^eat— he had precedents enough, not only in the early history 
of Poland but in the neighbouring country of Russia. 


BOLESLAW ra, SXJENAMED THE WEY-MOHTHED (llOa-llSO A.D.) 

Scarcely were the last rites paid to the deceased duke than Sbigniew 
began to show what the nation had to expect from his perversity, and from 
the imprudence which had left him any means of mischief. He forcibly 
sdzod on the ducal treasures at Plock, which, however, the authority of the 
ardhbishop of Gnesen compelled him to divide with his brother Boleslaw. 
He hoped, too, to usurp the provinces and title of that prince, whose assassi- 
nation he had probably planned; and his rage may be conceived on learning 
that Boleslaw was about to marry a Russian princess, to perpetuate the 
hereditary dignity m the leritimate branch of the family. Instead of attend- 
ing the nuptials, he proceeded into Bohemia, and at the head of some troop^ 
furnished him by the duke of that country, he invaded' Silesia. But nis 
followers, who neither respected nor feared him, soon abandoned him and 
returned to their homes, before Boleslaw could march to the defence of that 

E iovince, The latter despatched one of his generals to make reprisals in 
loravia, and after the conclusion of his marris^e feasts he himself hastened 
to humble the presumption of the Bohemians. But they fled before him, and 
left him nothing but the satisfaction of laying everything waste with fire and 
sword. 

Thou^ Sbigniew had thus signally fmled, his disposition was too restless 
to suffer him to remain long at peace either with his country or his brotiber. 
In the Pomeranians, whose spirit was in many respects kmdred to his own, 
he found ready instruments. They armed with the mtention of retreatmg 
to their forests whenever a large Polish force appeared on their frontiers, 
aiid of emerging from their recesses on its departure. Boleslaw, however, 
took a circuitous route, and fell by surprise on their town of Colberg. The 
place was valiantly defended, and the duke was obliged to raise the siege. 

A second expedition was not more decisive . the barbarians fled before 
htia. Soon he was constrained to make head a third time against not only 




them and his rebellious brother, but the Bohemians, Hie cause of whose exiled 
duke he had espoused. The latter retreated; their cowardice ashamed him, 
since it rendered his success too easy. He now marched into Pomerania and 
furiously assailed Bdgard. The place was defended with great obstinacy ; even 
women and children appeared on the walls to roll stones or pour boiling pitch 
on the heads of the Poles. The duke was undaunted; with a buckler m one 
hand and a battle-axe in the other, he hastened to one of the gates, passed 
over the ditch by means of long planks, and assailed the ponderous barrier 
with the fury of a demon. Boilmg water, pitch, stones, missiles, fell on him 
in vain • he forced the door, admitted his soldiers, and with them made a ter- 
rible dau^ter of the people, sparing neither age nor sex, and desisting only 
from the carnage when their hands were tired with the murderous work. 
No people in Europe, not even excepting the Eu^ians, have shown themselves 
so vindictive m war as the Poles. The fall of this town was followed by that 
of four others no less considerable, and by the submission of the whole country. 

In &is expedition Boleslaw exhibited another proof of his fearless intre- 
pidity. He had been invited to pass a few days -at the house of a noble in 
the country, to be present at the consecration of a new church. Whilst there 
he set out early one morning for the chase, accompanied by eighty horse. He 
was suddenly enveloped by three thousand Pomeranians. He tranquilly drew 
his. sabre, and, followed by; his heroic little band, speedily fought his way 
through the dense mass which encompassed him. This was not all • disdain- 
ing to flee, he turned round on the enemy and again passed through them. 
Hm followers were now reduced to five; yet he was foolhardy enough to 
plunge a third time into the middle of the Pomeranians. This time, however, 
ne was well-mgh paying dear for his temerity: his horse was killed, he fought 
on foot, and was on the point of faUmg, when one of his officers arrived with 
thirty norse, and extricated him from his desperate situation. Is this history, 
or romance? 


Sbi^iew, disconcerted at the success of his brother, now sued for pardon 
through the duke of Kiev, father-in-law of Boleslaw. He readily procured it 
on engaging to have no other interests, no other friends or enemies than those 
of his brother. Yet at this very moment he was in league with the Bohemians 
to harass the frontiers of Poland. He had scarcely reached his own territories 
when, on Boleslaw's requesting the aid of his troops, he refused it with 
expressions of insult and defiance ; he knew that both Bohemia and Pomerania 
were arming m his cause. The patience of Boleslaw was worn out. With a 
considerable body of auxiliaries from Hungary and Kiev he invaded the tei> 
ritories of his brother, whose strongest places he reduced with rapidity; all 
were ready to forsake the iron yoke of a capricious, sanguinary, and cowardly 
tyrant. Sbigniew implored the pirotection of the bishop of Cracow, and by 
the influence of that prelate obtained peace, but with the sacrifice of all his 
possessions except Masovia. He was too restless, however, to remain long 
quiet; so that, in the following year, an a^embly of nobles was convoked to 
deliberate on the best means of dealmg with one who violated the most sol- 
emn oaths with impunity. It was resolved that he should be deprived of 
Masovia, and forever banished from Poland. 

At this time Boleslaw was engaged m a serious war not only with the 
Bohemians but vdth Henry V, emperor of Grermany, who espoused their 
interests. He was victorious ; but, like the enemy, having occasion to recruit 
his forces, he abandoned the field. Hearing that the town of Wollin in Pome- 
rania had revolted, he marched to reduce it. He had invested the place, 
wh©a he was suddenly assailed in his rear by a troop of the natives, whom he 
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soon put to flight, several prisoners remaining in hie hands. One of these 
refused to raise the visor of his helmet; it was forcibly unlaced, and then was 
discovered Sbimiew! A council of war was assembled, and the traitor was 
condemned to death; but he was merely driven from the country by Boleslaw, 
who warned him, however, that his next delinquency— nay, his next appear- 
ance m Poland — should be visited with the last punishment. But Gnievomir, 
one of the most powerful Pomeranian chiefs, who had some time before em- 
braced Christianity, had sworn fealty to Boleslaw, and had now both abjured 
his new religion and joined the party of Sbigniew, was not so fortimate as tliat 
outlaw; he was hewn to pieces in presence of the Polish army — ^a barbarous 
act, but one which had for a time a salutary effect on the fierce pagans. 

In the war which followed with the imperialists, who were always ready 
to harass a power which refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the empire, 
which they hated and dreaded at the same time, nothing is more deserving 
of remembrance than the heroic defence made by the city of Glogau agaio^ 
the power of Henry. The women and children diared in the toils and the 
glory of the men. The emperor was often driven from the walls, his works 
demolished, the breaches repaired; but he as often returned, and vowed he 
would never leave the place until it fell into his power. At length both sides 
agreed to a suspension of hostilities, on the condition that if Boleslaw did not 
relieve the place within five days it should be surrendered to Henry, to whom 
hostages were delivered. 

The Polish duke was not far distant; but he was waiting for the arrival of 
Ms reinforcements from Russia and Hungary, without whose aid he durst not 
attack the combined force of the empire; he exhorted the inhabitants to hold 
out at the expiration of the period limited, assuring them that he would hang 
them if they surrendered. The time expired; the citizens refused to fulm 
their engagements. The indignant Henry moved his legions to the walls, 
placing in front the hostages he held. Not even the sentiments of nature 
affected them so powerfully as their hatred of the German yoke and their appre- 
hensions of Boledaw; they threw their missiles, beheld with mdifference the 
deaths of their children transfixed by their own hands, and again forced the 
imperialists to retire from the walls. Boleslaw now approached; he enclosed 
the Germans between himself and the ramparts, and held them as much be- 
sieged in the plain as were his subjects in the city. For several succeeding days 
his cavalry harassed them in their intrenchments, but no general engagement 
took place. 

Irritated at the delay, he had then recourse to a diabolical expedient: he 
procured the assassination of the Bohemian chief for whose cause Henry had 
armed, and in the very tent of that emperor. The Bohemians, as he had fore- 
seen, now insisted on returning to their homes. Henry, weakened by their 
desertion, slowly retreated; the Poles pursued until both armies arrived on the 
vast plain before Breslau, where the emperor risked a battle It was stoutly 
contested; but in the end the Germans gave way, and the Poles committed a 
horrible carnage on such as were unable to flee. Peace was soon after made 
between the emperor and duke; the latter, who was a widower, receiving the 
hand of Adelaide, and his son Wladislaw that of Christina (or A^es), the one 
sister, the other daughter, of Henry. 

During the following four years Boleslaw was perpetually engaged in war, 
either witii the Bohemians or the Pomeranians, or,^ as was more frequently 
the case, with both at the same time. His own ambition was as often the cajuse 
of these wars as the restlessness of the enemy. He appears, indeed, to have 
been so far elated witii his successes as to adopt a hau^ty, domineering tone 
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#W»iards his nelghboULTS— a tone to wMch they were never willing to submit. 
lYet he had many great traits of character ; he often behaved nobly to the van- 
quished Bohemian duke ; and he even so far mastered his aversion as to recall 
his exiled brother, who never ceased either to importune for his return or to 
plot against his peace. 

, Sbigniew made a triumphal entry into Poland — ^the very reverse of one that 
became a pardoned criminal. Every man who conadered his ungrateful 
character, his insolence, his incorrigible depravity, and the irascible disposition 
of the duke, foresaw the fatal tfennination of his career. In a few short months 
ilWedaw yielded to the incessant arguments of his courtiers, and Sbigniew was 
assasrinated. 

i .During the succeeding years of his life Boleslaw endeavoured to stifle has 
remorse by such works as he hoped would propitiate the favour of heaven. 
&ving quelled repeated insurrections in Pomerania, he undertook to convert 
Si to the true faith. Bhs efforts were to a certain extent successful, not, per- 
haps, so much through the preaching of his ecclesiastics, especially of Otto, 
bimop of Bamberg, as through the sums which he expended in disposing the 
minds of the rude but avaricious chiefs to the doctrines of duistianity. Many 
towns publicly embraced the new religion. For a time Stettin stood out ; but 
tihe golden argument, or at least the promise of an exemption from imposts, 
brought about its conversion. Idols were in most places demolidied, churches 
erected, priests ordamed, and bishops consecrated. 

Still the voice of inward conscience spoke out too loud to be silenced, and the 
Unhappy duke had recourse to the usual expedient of the times. He built 
thurohes and monastenes, fasted; subjected himself to rigorous acts of 
penance, and visited, in the garb and with the staff of a pilgrim, the shrines 
of several saints. Not only did he thus honour the relies of St. Adalbert at 
Griesen, and the tomb of St. Stephen of Hungary, bdt it is said he ventured 
on a long and painful pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Giles in Languedoc, the 
^eacy of whose intercession had been so signally* experienced by his mother. 
On Ms way he relaxed not from the severe austerities he had imposed; with 
nakdd feet he daily stood in the churches, joining with the utmost fervency 
in the canonical hours, in the penitential psalms, and all other offlees of devo- 
tion,; at every chapel or oratory he turned aside to repeat his prayers or offer 
^ts; he relieved afl the poor he approached, and wasted himself with vigils. 
On reaching the end of his journey he practised still greater austerities ; during 
fifteen successive days he lay prostrate before the tomb of St. Giles. Such, 
indeed, was Ms abstinence, Ms contrition, his humility, that the monks were 
as edified by Ms visit as he Mmself . He returned safely to his country, light- 
ened,, in his own mind at least, of no anall burden of his guilt, and purified 
eoMpleteljr in the eyes of his subjects. If his reformation was in some respects 
mistaken, it was certainly sincere, and charity may hope availing. 

>, But a mortification more bitter than any wMch reli^ous penance could 
infliot awaited him. Until within four years of his death his arms were almost 
invariably successful He had repeatedly discomfited the Bohemians and 
Eftiueranians ; he had humbled the pride of emperors ; had twice Rotated laws 
to. Hungary, and gained signal triumphs over the Russians.^ It was now his 
turn to meet with a reverse of fortune. ' He was suiprised and defeated on the 
banks of the Dniester hf a vastly superior force of Hungarians and Russians : 

V ' ‘ ' 

g The, old Boli^ histories lead into Denmark This is a fable arising probably 

fr9mian pJliance (obscurely hinted &t) between him and Nicholas, the usurper of that kingdom, 
in whi0h both bhgSged ‘to adt m, concert in subduing the wild inhabitants on the southern coast 

.V ^ , M j M , I, . I j , « 
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the Polish historians throw the blame on the palatine of Cracow, who retired 
from the field in the heat of the action. Afto* a precipitate retreat, Boleslaw 
dehberated what vengeance should be inflicted on a man through whose ‘cow- 
ardice his arms had been thus fatally dishonoured. His first impulse was to 
execute the recreant; but vengeance gave way to a disdainful pity. The 
palatine was left with life and hberty ; but the reception of a hare-skin, a 
spindle, and distaff, from the hands of the duke, was an insult too mtolerable 
to be borne, and he hanged himself. 

One of toe last acts of Boleslaw was to redeem as many of toe prisoners 
made on this occasion as could be mustered. The blow fell heavily on his 
heart. The victor in forty-iseven battles, the bravest prince of the age, could 
not review his disgrace at an age when his bodily strength had departed, and 
when no one was to be found on whom he could devolve the task of repair- 
ing it. After a year’s indisposition — more of toe mind than of toe body — in 
wmch he followed toe fatal precedent of his father, by dividing his dommions 
among his sons, death put a period to his temporal sufferings. With him was 
buried toe glory of Poland until toe restoration of the monarchy. His 
character must be suflBciently known from .Ms actions. 


AEISTOCEA.TIC EULERS (1139-1296 A.D ) 

The period from the death of Boleslaw toe Wry-moutocd to toe restoration 
of toe monarchy is one of little interest ; it exhibits nothmg but toe lamentable 
dissensions of toe rival princes, and toe progressive decay of a once powerful 
kingdom. By toe will of toe late duke, Poland was thus divided among his 
sons; 

The provinces of Oracow, Leuszysa, Sieradz, Silesia, and Pomerania fell 
to toe eldest, Wladislaw, who, to preserve something like the unity of power, 
was also invested with supreme authority over toe rest. Those of Masovia, 
Cujavia, with the territones of Dobrezyn and Kuhn, were assigned to toe 
second brother, Boleslaw. Those of Gnesen, Posen, and Halitz were subjected 
to Mieczyslaw, the third brother. Those of Lublm and Sandomir were left 
to Henry, toe fourth in order of birth. There remamcd a fifth and youngest 
son, Casimir, to whom nothing was bequeathed. When toe late duke was 
asked toe reason why this best beloved of his children was thus neglected, he 
is said to have replied by a homely proverb: '“The four-wheeled chariot must 
have a driver” — ^a reply prophetic of toe future superiority of one whose 
talents were already beginmng to open with remarkable promise. It is more 
probable that his tkider years alone were toe cause of his present exclusion; 
and that, as the provinces before enumerated were intended to be held not as 
hereditary, but as movable fiefs, reversible to the eldest son, as lord paramoTmti 
on the death of toe possessors, he was secure of one in case such an event should 
happen during his life. 

The fatal effects of this division were soon apparent. The younger princes 
were willing, indeed, to consider their elder brother as superior lord; but they 
disdained to yield him other than a feudal obedience, and denied his autooritg^ 
in their respective appanages. In an assembly at Kruswick, however, they 
were constrained not only to own themsdves his vassals but to recognise his < 
sovereignty:, and leave to his sole decision toe important questions of peac» 
and war. - '> 

' But such discordant materials could not be made to combine in one hanhA' 
nious frame of governnaent. Wladislaw naturally considered every appSaii* 
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StQoe of-au1ihority indepeadeat of his will as affecting his rights of primo- 
geniture. His discontent was powerfully fomented by the arts of his German 
consort, who incessantly urged him to unite under his sceptre the dissevered 
portions of the monarchy. Her address prevailed. To veil his ambition 
under the doak of justice and policy, he convoked an assembly of his nobles 
at Cracow. To them he exposed, with greater truth than eloquence, the evils 
which had been occasioned in former periods of the national history from the 
division of the sovereign power, and he urged the restoration of its xmion as 
the only measure capable of saving the country either from domestic treason 
or from foreign aggi^sion. But they were not convinced by the arguments 
of one whose ambition they justly deemed superior to his patriotism; those 
arguments, indeed, they could not answer, but they modestly urged the 
sanotily of his late father’s will, and the ohligation under which he lay of 
ol»erviDg its provisions. 

Disappointed in this quarter, he had recourse to more decisive measures. 
He firat exacted a heavy contribution from each of the princes. His demand 
excited their astonishment, but they offered no resistance to it. With the 
money thus summarily acquired he not only raised troops, but hired Rus- 
sian auxiliaries to aid him m his design of expelling his brethren from their 
appanages. Their territories were soon entered, and, as no defence had been 
organised, were soon reduced; and these unfortunate victims of fraternal 
violence fled to Posnania^ the only place which stOl held for Henry. In vain 
did they appeal to his justice no less than his affection, in vain did they 
endeavour to bend the heart of the haughty Agnes, whom they well knew to 
be the chief author of their woes. A deaf ear was offered to their supplica- 
tions, and they were even given to understand that their banishment from 
the country would follow their expulsion from their possessions. 

This arbitrary violence made a deep impression on the Poles. The arch- 
bidiop of Gnesen espoused the cause pf the deprived princes. Uszebor, pala- 
tine of Sandonm, raised troops in their behalf. The views of both were aided 
far beyond tiieir expectation by a tramc incident. Coimt Peter, a nobleman 
of great riches and influence, who had been the confidential friend of Boleslaw 
the Wry-mouthed, and who lived in the court of Wladislaw, inveighed bolh in 
public and private against the measures of the duke. But as his opposition 
was confined to speaking, it did not wholly destroy his favour with the latter. 
One day, both being enga^ in hunting, they alighted to take refreshment. 
As they afterwards reclined on the hard, cold groimd (it was the winter season), 
Wladidaw observed: “We are not so comfortably situated here, Peter, as thy 
wife now is, on a bed of down with her fat abbot Skrezepiski! ” “ No,” replied 
&e other ; “ nor as yours in the arms of your page Dobiesz I ” Whether eather 
intended more than as a jest is doubtful, but the count paid dear for his free- 
dom.^ The incensed Agnes, to whom the duke communicated the repartee, 
contrived to vindicate herself in his eyes; but she vowed the destruction of 
the coimt. She had hhn seized at an entertainment, tiirown into prison, 
' and deprived both of his tongue and eyes. 

The popular mdi^ation now burst forth in every direction. Uszebor 
defeated the Russian auxiliaries; the Pomeranians poured their v^d hordes 
into Great Poland; the pope excommunicated the princess, because throu^ 
her he was disappointed of the aids he Sblicited against the infidels: tfie 

same dreaded doom was hurled at the head of the duke by the archbishop of 
Gnesen, the staunch advocate of the exiled princes. Wladislaw biTripAlf 
def^ted, and forced to take refuge in Cracow. Thitiier he was pursued by his 
indignant subjects, who would probably have served binn as he baH rfftwa Count 
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Peter, had he not precipitately abandoned both sceptre and consort and fled 
into Germany to implore the aid of his brother-in-law, the emperor Conrad. 
Cracow fell; Ames became the captive of the piinces whose ruin she had all 
but effect^. Her mean supplications moved their contempt as much as 
her ambition and (auelty had provoked their hatred. She was, however, 
respectfully conducted over the frontiers of the duchy, and told to rejoin her 
kindred. 

By the princes and nobles, Boleslaw, the eldest of the remaining brothers, 
was imanimously elected to the vacant dignity. The new duke had need of all 
his talents and courage — and he possessed both in no ordinary degree — to 
meet the difficulties of his situation. By confirming his brothers in their 
respective appanages, and even increasing their temtories, he effectually 
gained their support; but he had to drfend his rights against the whole force 
of the empire, which espoused the cause of the exiles. In a personal interview, 
indeed, he disarmed the hostility of Conrad, who was too honest to oppose a 
man whose conduct he could not fail to approve; but Frederick Barbarossa, 
the successor of that emperor, was less scrupulous, or more ambitious. A 
resolution of the diet having summoned the Pohsh duke to surrender his throne 
to Wladislaw, or acknowledge his country tributary to the empire, he prepared 
.to defend his own dignity and the national independence. 

Aided by his brothers, whose privileges he had so reli^ously respected, 
and by his subjects, whose welfare he had constantly endeavoured to promote, 
he feared not the result, though an overwhehning force of imperialists and 
Bohemians rapidly approached Silesia. Had he ventured, however, to measure 
arms with the formidable Barbarossa, neither the valour of his troops nor the 
goodness of his cause would have availed him much; but by hovering about 
the flanks of the enemy, by harassing them with repeated skirmishes, and, 
above all, by laying waste the country through which they marched, he con- 
strained them to sue for peace. The conditions were that Wladislaw should 
have Silesia, and that Barbarossa should be furnished with three hundred 
Polish lances in his approachmg expedition into Italy. The former died before 
he could take possession of the province; but through the interference of the 
latter it was divided among his three sons, who held it as a fief of Poland, and 
did homage for it to Duke Boleslaw.^ 

The subsequent exploits of Boleslaw were less successfifl. In one ex- 
pedition, indeed, he reduced the Prussians, who, not content with revolting 
ever since the death of Boleslaw the Wry-mouthed, had abolished Christianity 
and returned to their ancient idolatry; but, in a second, his troops were drawn 
into a marshy country, were there suipnscd, and almost annihilated. This 
was a severe blow to Poland; among the number of the slain was Henry, the 
duke’s brother, whose provinces of Sandomir and Lublin now became the 
appanage of Casimir. 

To add to the general consternation, the sons of Wladislaw demanded the 
inheritance of their father; the whole nation, indeed, began to despise a ruler 
who had suffered himself to be so signally defeated by the barbarians. By 
a powerful faction of nobles Casimir was invited to wrest the sceptre from the 
hands which held it Fortunately for Boleslaw his brother had the virtue to 

‘ From the latter of these conditions, and the concurrent testimony of the German histories, 
it is not certain that Poland was altogether so independent of the empire as the national 
writers pretend. It is certain that the former unanimoudy term the country as tributary 
as Bohemia itsdf. Semt et ipsa (Poloma) suntt Btihnva., sub tnbuta tmperatoncs majestatis, 
are the words of Hdmotd, who wrote m the time of Barbarossa Another authority adds 
that Boleslaw, before he could obtain peace, was obliged to approach the emperor with naked 
feet sod a sword held over lus head. This is incredible. 
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Tffitb indigiiation the alluring offer; and be himself, with his character- 
addreBS, succeeded in pacifying die Silesian prmces. His reverses, how- 
^r, and the litde consideration shown him b 3 r his subjects, sank deep mto 
his heart and hastened his death. To his survivmg son, Leszek, he left the 
du<^es of Masovia and Cujavia; but, in conformity with the order of settle- 
ment, the government of Poland devolved on Miecz 3 ^w (1174). 

This pnnce, from his outward gravity and his affectation of prudence, had 
been sumamed the Old ; and the nation, on his accession, behevpd it had reason 
to hope a wise and happy administration. But appearances are proverbially 
deceitful, and gravity more so dian any other. He had scarcely seized the 
reinB of government before his natural character, which it had been his policy 
to cover, unfolded itself to the universal dismay of his people. His cruelty, 
his avarice, his distrust, his tyranny made him the object alike of their fear 
hatred. They were beset with spies; were dragged before his inexorable 
wbunal for fancied offences; were oppressed by imheard-of imposts, which 
■were collected with unsparing vigour; and were subjected to sangiunaiy laws 
emanating from his caprice alone. Bonfiscation, impiisonment, and death 
were the instruments of his government. 

The people groaned; the nobles, whose privileges had increased inversely 
with the dedine of the monarchy, and whose pride made them impatient of 
a superior, openly murmured; the dergy execrated one whose exactions 
weighed even on them. At length the archbishop of Cracow, after vainly 
endeavouring to effect his reformation, and emplo 3 mg, like tne prophet of 
old, a striking parable to convict him of his injustice from his own lips, 
joined a conspiracy formed against him. Cracow was the first to throw off 
its aJlegAnce; the ex^ple was followed by the greater part of the kingdom, 
and with such rapidity that before he could dream of defending his rights 
his brother Casimir was prodaimed duke of Poland (1178 a.d.).6 


nahonaxi pbogbbss; extinction op the otnastt op the piasts 

• CMimir was the youngest brother of Boledaw IV. It was not ambition 
that induced him to take possession of the throne from which Mieezyslaw was 
^ected, for, on the contrary, he even requested to be allowed to resign it to 
him, pledging himself to the voyavods for his better conduct. This offer was, 
however, refused, the Poles not being willing to trust themsdves to their 
former tyrant, and the only fruit of the negotiation was the proof of Casuniris 
mild and generous disposition. 

He was ei^aged m various wars with the Russians, though not of suffi- 
dent consequence to Poland to merit detail; in all which, however, he ren- 
dered himsdf conspicuous for clemency and benevolence, “smoothing the 
ru^d brow” of war, and binding up the wounds which his sword had 
made. 

The following anecdote is given as an admirable illustration of the miltlnfiafi 
and benevolence of this amiable prince : “ He was one day at play anrl won 
all the money of one of his nobility, who, incensed at his ill fortune, suddenly 
struck the prince a blow on the ear, in the heat of his uncontrolled passion. 
He fled immediately from justice, but, being pursued and overtaken, was 
condemned to lose his head. The generous Casimir determined otherwise. 
*^‘am not surprised,' said he, ‘at the gentleman's conduct; for, not having 
rt in his power', to revenge himself on fortune, no wonder he mould attack 
her favourite in me.’ inter these generous words he revoked the sentence,. 
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returaed the nobleman his money, and declared that he alone was faulty, 
as he encouraged, by his example, a pernicious practice that might terminate 
in the min of hundreds of the people.” 

This prince was indeed a father to his subjects: he viewed the oppression 
of the nobles ovot the serfs with an eye of sorrow; and though it was not 
in his power to change the constitution of Polidi society by emancipating 
them and making them perfectly mdependent, what he could do, he did, 
in protecting them by strict laws from wanton cmelty. He has left behind 
him the character of the most amiable monarch that ever swayed the Polish 
sceptre. He had faults, but they were almost lost in the number of his noble 
qualities and his virtues. He was a lover of peace, and the Mend of the 
people. 

Eis mann e rs were of the most conciliating kind. 

And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side. 

His clemency was not the result of fear, nor his bounty the ostentation of 
pride. Like Aristides, he never swerved from duty and equity, and, unlike 
him, he tempered right with mercy; he has therefore even one claim ix^ore 
than the Athenian to that rare and enviable appellation which his subjects 
bestowed on him — ^the Just. 

After several succeeding reigns in which nothing occurred worthy to be 
remembered, we find Wladislaw ^ III on the throne in 1306. He had been 
deposed, but after five years he was reinstated in his authority. The regal 
title had been revived by one of the preceding princes in the year 1296, 
but the Poles were determined not to bestow it on Wladislaw until he had 
rendered himself deservmg of it by reforming his mind and character as a 
prince. 

The first opportunity he had of meriting well of his coiintry was in its 
defence against new enemies and invaders — ^no less than the Teutonic kni^ts. 
This military order had obtained a settlement in Prussia, and were continually 
infesting the northern frontier. The Grermans who accompanied Frederick: 
Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, to the crusades in 1188, being left by his 
death without a commander, were at length formed by Henry, Sng of Jeru- 
salem, into a religious and martial, order, called the kni^ts of St. George. This 
title was afterwards changed to knights of St. Mary. They were required 
to be of noble parentage, to defend the Christian religiom and promulgate 
it to the utmost extent of their power. In the year 1191 Pope Celestine III 
granted them a bull addressed to them under the title of the Teutonic knights 
of the Hospital of St. Mary the Vi|rgin. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Kuhn, in Prussia, was allotted to them, under the condition that 
toey mould turn their arms only against their pagan neighbours This in 
junction, however, was soon set at naught; after conquering all Polish Prussia 
(as it is now called) and building Marienburg, they invaded the Polirii terri- 
tory, and overran the greater part of Pomerania. 

Wladislaw, when they had been denounced by the pope as out of the pale 
and protection of the church, soon checked their inroads. After several 
battles, in which the Poles were always superior, a great and last effort was 
made, but still fortune declared against the Teutonic kni^ts; for, according 
to the Polish historians, four thousand of them were left dead on the field; 
besides thirty thousand auxiliaries, either slain or taken captive. Wladislaw 

had it now in his power to exterminate the order; but, at the sacrifice of 

) ' * 

« ^ Sumamed Loketiek on account of his dunhxutlve stature, meaning but an ell in 
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'poKcry, he contented himself with taking possession of his own territory, and 
binding them down by a treaty. 

Having thus fought the battles of his country, he returned, to obtain the 
crown which his subjects could no longer refuse. However, to give the cere- 
mony the sanction of religion, Wladislaw sent an ambassador to Home, to 
persuade the pope, more perhaps by a hberal sum of money than words, to 
ratify it with his authority. This confirmation being obtained, the ceremony 
of coronation was performed with great pomp in the cathedral at Cracow. 
Death, however, diortly transferred the diadem from hK head to tihat of 
his son, Oasimir, in the year 1333, to whom he gave these instructions on his 
death-bed: “If you have any regard for your honour or your reputation, 
take care to yield nothing to the kiu^ts of the Teutonic order and the mar- 
quis of Brandenburg. K^lve to bury yourself under the ruins of your 
throne rather than abandon to them the portion of your heritage which they 
possess, and for which you are respondble to your people and your children. 
Do not leave your successors such an example of cowardice, which would be 
sufficient to tami^ all your virtues and the splendour of the finest reign, 
T iiniah the traitors; and, happier than your father, drive them from a king- 
dom where pity opened an asylum for them, for they are stained with the 
blackest ingratitude.'’c 


CilSIMIE (in) THE QEEAT (1333-1370 A.D.) 

Notwithstanding the dying injunctions of his father, Casimir made no 
attempts to expel the Teutonic knights from his dominions. The reason 
doubtless was his inability to carry on the war with any prospct of success. 
His dtuation was not without its difficulties: the Bohemian kmg still aspired 
to the Polidi throne; two of his own palatines were in the interests of that 
n^onarch; and the internal state of the kingdom, the nullity of the laws, the 
insecurity of property and persons, were evils which loudly called for reparation. 
Peace with these enterprising monks was indispensable to the reforms he 
meditated; it was at length concluded throu^.the meffiation of the Hun- 
garian king, but on conditions deeply mortifyu^ to the nation. Oujavia and 
the territory of Dobrzyn were restored: blit Casimir renounced for himself 
and successors Kuhn, Michalow, and Pomerania. The clergy, the barons, 
the equestrian order, long refused to sanction so unexpected a concession; but 
the argurpents of the king convinced them that no better terms could be pro- 
cured, and they reluctantly concurred. 

In his proposed reformation of abuses, Oasimir first applied his attention 
to one which threatened to dissolve the frame of society. The highways were 
infested by numerous parties of robbers, chiefly disbanded soldiers, who plun- 
dered alike travellers and peasantry, and long defied punMunent. Many of 
them were doubtless protected by certain nobl^, whose interests in return 
they zealously espoused. They were now pursued to their last hiding-places, 
were brou^t before the tribunals of the county, and punished with inflexible 
severity. The scaffolds of Cracow and the provincial towns continually smoked 
with the blood of the guilty. His severity not only struck a salutary terror 
into the hearts of the lawless, but impressed the whole nation with a high 
idea of his vigour. 

Oasimir at length aspired to the noble ambition of becoming the I^islator 
of his people. He found the laws barbarous, but so sanction^ by time and 
custom that their abrogation or improvement was a work of great delicacy. 
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Nor were the judges who admimstered them a less evil; their sentences were 
not accordmg to equity^ but capricious or venal; corruption had seized on all, 
from the pnncely palatme to the lowest link in the judicial chain. To frame 
a body of laws uniform in their character and of universal application, he 
convoked at Wishza a diet of bidiops, palatines, castellans, and other magis- 
trates, and, in concert with the best informed of these, he digested a code 
which was thenceforth to be received as obligatory and. perpetual. It wm 
comprised in two books, one for Little, the other for Great Poland. Their 
provisions were on the whole as good as could be expected in an age when 
feudality reigned undisputed, and when 
civil rights were little understood. They 
secured to the peasant, no less than to the 
noble, the possession and the ri^ts of 
property, and subjected both, in an eg.ual 
manner, to the same penalties and tribu- 
nals. In other respects the distinction 
between the two orders was strongly 
marked. Hitherto the peasants had been 
adscripti gleboe, slaves to their masters, who 
had power of life and death over them, 
and were not allowed to change owners. 

Serfdom was now abolished; every serf 
employed in cultivating the ^ound, or in 
colonisation, was declared entitled to the 
privileges of the peasant; but the peasants 
were still chained by a personal, though 
not a territorial, dependence. Of this order 
there were two descriptions : those who, as 
serfs previously, could do nothing yrithout 
their master’s permission; and those who, 
as bom free or made so, could offer them 
industry to whatever master they pleased. 

Yet even one of the latter class — ^free as 
he would be thou^t— who, by his agree- 
ment with his feudal superior, could 
migrate to another estate with or without 
that superior’s permisaon, was affected by 
the system. If he sued another at the law, 
and sentence was pronounced in his favour, 
his lord shared the compensation awarded. oiurteentai century) 

The murderer of a peasant paid ten marks ; 

five went to the lord, the other five to the family of the deceased, ^e reason 
of th^e regulations, apparently so arbitrary, was, that as the time of the 
peasant, so long as he remained on bis lord’s estate, belonged to ^at lord, so 
any injury indicted on him which interfered with his labour, or diminished in 
any way the profits of his industry, must be felt by the other , by his death he 
left his family chargeable to the owner of the estate; the lord then, as he 
participated in the injury, had a claim to share also the compensation. The 
peasants not free — ^those who could not migrate as they pleased, and whose 
families were subject to the same dependence-ywere yet entitled to a diare of 
the profits arising from their industry, and with these were qualified to pur. 
chase their freedom. On their decease their effects devolved, not as hereto- 
fore to their lords, but to their survivii^ kindred. If ill-treated themselves, 
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'or if iJieir wives aaid daughters were persecuted by their masters, they could 
jemove as free peasants to another estate; the freed peasant could even aspire 
to the dignity of a noble. Money, or long service in the martial retinue of the 
toeat barons, or success in war, or royal favour, could procure that distinction. 
The importance of the several orders was carefully graduated by the code 
under consideration The murder of a free peasant was redeemed by ten 
marks; of a peasant recently ennobled, or, m more correct language, recently 
admitted to the privileges of a gentleman, fifteen marks; of a common noble 
(.Aj3j^ic&, gentleman), thirty marks ; of a baron or count, sixty marks. These 
distmctions in time gradually disappeared; all were merged in the common 
designation of noble] every noble was thenceforth equal; but the more the 
order was confounded in itself, the more it laboured to deepen the line of 
demarcation between itself and the inferior order of peasants. In the follow- 
ing reigns, indeed, the salutary regulations made in favour of the latter by 
this prince were disregarded. The nobles again assumed over them a des- 
potic authority, and arrogated to themselves a jurisdiction which rightly 
belonged to the local magistrates. Until within a very modem period, this 
judicial vassalage subsisted in Poland. The lord of the soil held his court for 
the trial of his peasantry as confidently as any judge in the realm; m capital 
cases,, however, the culprit lay within the jurisdiction of the palatinal courts. & 
Tne whole life of this king was a long chain of treaties; he wanted and he 
was obliged to have peace with all hostile powers before he could start the 
great work which he had made the aim of his life. He did not, however, 
conclude peace in a frivolous and light way at any price; on the contrary, he 
vrisely hesitated as long as it was possible before he gave his last word, for 
he found it difficult to ask the country to make a sacrifice before it had com- 
prehended that it would do so for its own benefit. The treaty of Kali^ m 
1343, and that of Bohemia a little later, left his hands free so that he could 
begin his great task of reconstructing the internal organisation of his kingdom. 
The country he had inherited from his father was no realm, but an mcoherent 
complejdty of provinces dependent upon the personality of the king. For 
this coun^ to become a realm a soul had to be infused into it, and me soul 
of states is law. In place of the crumbling exercise of the totteiing laws of 
ipge he put ffie written constitutional laws. He touched, however, these 
time-honoured institutions with no violent hand; success never crowns such 
a proceeding ; on the contrary, he allowed space for development, and towards 
the end of his life ^embled all the state factors and explained to them the 
■ meaning of his actions and endeavours : he expresses the tendency of his 
whole life and the aim of the next future in the followmg words . “ Tne same 
people under one sovereign ought not to enjoy various rights, otherwise it is 
simiuu to that monster with several heads. It is therefore useful for the 
state if it proceeds accordmg to one law, no matter in what province.” Casimir 
was, however, far from di^ising from_ himself the fact that the equality of 
all the elements fonmng the state is suitable for nomads — for the patriarchal 
conditions of the nations — ^but could never be practised in a cultured state 
such as Casimir was endeavouring to make Poland. And even if he had 
mshed it,^ the community had reached such a point of development from which 
it could indeed advance but not go backwards. And here we discover in 
Cad^r. an inclination to imitate his German, Bohemian, and Hungarian 
aeighboujfs in the feudal system. He forces the Masovian line of his nouse 
to bewme his liegemen, enters for some time with Wladislaw the "V^ite into 
a tyniw relation^ip, and on his death-bed bequeaths a great part of northern 
Poland to his grandson Casimir of Stettin, as a feudid tenure. One perceives 
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his endeavours to have princes of vassalage. His inclination towards the 
feudal s^tem appears still more in his fostering of the nobility, to whom he 
voluntarily accorded an influence over public aJfairs. The more the idea of 
property vanishes, the more the principle of noble birth prevails, and the 
king does not hesitate to countenance it and bestows coats-of-arms upon 
those families who did not possess them. He encourages the abolition of the 
old-established S3ratem of equality existing among the nobles in favour of a 
new organisation which made the Polish nobility more similar to the feudal; 
in a word, he recognises the growing power of the nobility and allows it full . 
development. He is, however, also endeavouring to create and foster for 
himself and the state a counterweight. This and his care for the national 
wealth were the cause of the king’s inexhaustible endeavours in the develop- 
ment^ of the towns and in the increase of settlements with German rights. 
In this respect the reign of Casimir is especially epoch-making.' 

German colonisation had in his time invaded the greatest part of the Polish 
realm as far as the district on the other side of the Vistula, and one of the first 
acts of Casimir was to endow the most important towns in the newl^ acquired 
wuth Russian provinces with German right to transplant German settlers 
into the thinly populated districts. Not without reason do the patriotic 
Polish authors of this period complain that the reign of Casimir was in so far 
destructive to the national spirit, for through his endeavours Germanism 
came so much to the front that it pervaded every phase of life of the com- 
munity. German was spoken in the courts of justice, and the German langua® 
was employed in business and commerce; nay, it was preached even .in tiae 
churches of the most important towns, and German expressions penetrated 
into the Polish language. It is a fact almost unheard of in the history 
of the world that without any previous conquest one nationality grew throu^ 
another to such an extent that even now, after centuries, traces are still 
easily recognised. If, however, the national spirit suffered by it, the na- 
tional wealth and the welfare of the inhabitants gamed. Casimir had received 
from his father an impoverished land full of tears, and he left it at his death 
in such a state of bloom and wdfare that it could vie with the most prosper- 
ous country of the time. , Eveiywhere it was the result of German settle- 
ment where German right was guaranteed. Where German right was'granted 
to a town or a borough, the place after a short time became prosperous, 
enlarged, and enriched. In order to establish a firm foundation for the future, 
the king ordered the German right to be put in the form of a code as the 
national laws; he also established courts of appeal for those lav^, and thus 
clearly showed his desire to nationalise those useful institutions which had 
assumed an indestructible extent during his reign, and to guarantee their co- 
existence together with national institutions ^ 

As from his union with the princess Anne of Lithuania Casinur had only a 
daughter,^ his attention was anxiously directed towards the choice of a suc- 
cessor. Though several princes remained of the house of Piast, he did not 
consider any one of them sufficiently powerful either to repress the insurrec- 
tionary disposition of his nobles, or to make head against the military monks, 
whose ambition he so justly dreaded. He proposed Louis, king of Hungary, 
the son of his sister, and therefore a Piast, to the diet he had convoked at Crar 
cow. He thus recomised in that body a right to which they had never dared 
to make a claim. They felt their importance, and resolved to avail them- 
selves of it. He encountered great opposition. One party would have him to 

‘ Cnnerond, afterwards married to Romulus, son of the emperor Charles IV, By a third 
marria^ be had two other daughters. 
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nomiiiate &e duke of Masovia ; anotiber, tibe duke of Oppelen ; botib reproached 
him for lus partiality to a foreigner, in prejudice of the male descendants of 
his hou^. Fortunately for his views, they opposed each other with so much 
miimosity that, in the end, both adopted his proposition as a means of avoid- 
ing the shame of a defeat. But though they thus united in the election of 
Louis, they resolved to derive their own advantage from it. The sceptre of 
Casinur, though never swayed more rigorously than justice permitted, they 
felt to- be one of iron, after the long impunity they had enjoyed during two 
centuries. Some years afterwards they sent deputies 'to Breda, to inform 
Louis that, though in compliance with the wishes of their kmg they had con- 
curred in his election, they should yet consider themselv^ free to maka 
choice of any other prince if he refused them certain concessions. He was 
not to mvest Hungarians or any other foreigners with the offices of the state; 
he was to declare the Polish equestrian order exempt from contributions, to 
confirm them in th^ utmost privileges, and even to support their retinues 
in his warlike expeditions. The Hungarian king had the weakness to comply 
with these and other demands, and thereby to forge chains for his successors. 
Hence the origin of the pocto conventa, or the covenants between the nobles 
and the candidate they proposed to elect-j-covenants exdusivdy framed for 
their own benefit, and for the detriment alike of kmg and peasantry. 

Oasimir was a man of peace. War he desired not, yet he never shunned 
it when it was forced upon him, or when the voice of his nobles demanded it. 
Both he and they, perhaps, feared the knights too much to engage with them; 
but he triumphed over the Silesians (now subject to the Bohemians), the 
Russians, the Lithuanians, and Tatars; he subdued Volhinia and Podolia, 
with the palatinates of Brescia and Beltz. These successes, with the alliance 
of two prmces so powerful as Louis and the emperor, rendered him formidable 
to his neighbours, and deterred his enemies of Pomerania from their cruel 
aggressions. 

But the gr^t qmdities of this prince were sullied by some excesses. He 
was mu^ addicted to drunkenness, and immoderately so to women. Long 
before his father’s death he had dishonoured the daughter of an Hungarian 
noble, and fled from the vengeance of her friends. To none of his wives (and 
he had three) did he dream of fidelity. After the death of the princess Anne, 
he married Adelaide, a German princess; but her jealousy, and stiU more her 
reproaches, incensed him so much that he exiled her to a fortress. His career 
of intemperance was thenceforth the more headstrong. He soon became 
enamoured of a Bohemian lady, whom all his arts, however, failed to seduce, 
and who declared she would jneld only to marriage. (How his engagement 
with Adelaide was to be set aside, we are not informed; perhaps he had the 
art to convince her that he had obtained a divorce.) He feigned to comply; 
but instead of the bishop of Cracow, whom she wished to perform the cere- 
mony, and whose authority she conceived would sanction the act, he substi- 
tuted a monk (the abbot of I^nieck), who assumed the pontifical robes, and 
thus became a participator in the most det^table of deceptions. Her he 
soon discarded, to make way for a Jewess named Esther, by whom he had 
two sons. During this concubine’s favour Poland was the paradise of the 
Israelites; the privileges, indeed, which at her entreaties he granted to 
remained in force long after his reign, and, no doubt, were the cause why 
they have continued for so many ages^ to re^d this kingdom with peculiar 
affection, and to select it as their chief residence. After Esther, or perhaps 
contemporary with her, we tod a multitude of favourites. His licentiousness 
knew no bounds ; he established a r^ular sera^io, which he ffiled with frail 
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beauties. The bishops murmured, but dared not openly reproach him; the 
pope expostulated, but m vain. A priest of Cracow at length ^d the cour- 
age to reprove him; but as he was qmckly thrown into the Vistvda, his fate 
detened others from imitatii^ his temerity. Age effected what reason and 
religion had attempted in vain. After his union with a third wife (a Piast), 
he became 1^ notorious for his amours; and as the fire of lust expired before 
the chdling influence of age, his subjects had the consolation of finding that 
their wiv^, sisters, and daughters were safe from pollution. 

Casimir’s d^th was occasioned by a fall from his horse while hunting. 
The_ accident might not have been fatal, had he not turned a deaf ear to the 
advice of his physicians. To this day his memory is cherished by his country, 
which jiMtly regards him as the greatest prince of a great line. Of his genius, 
his patriotism, his love of justice, his success in improving the condition or 
his people, his acte are the best comment; but his splendid qualities must not 
blind us to his vices — ^vi(^ which not only sully the lustre of his character, 
but must have had a pernicious influence on the minds of a people with w'hom 
the obligations of religion and morality were not in that age usually strong. 

During the reign of this last male prince of ihe house of Piast, the Flagellante, 
a numerous sect of enthusiasts, so called from the ngour of their self-inflictions, 
entered Poland from Hungary; they went naked to the waist, wore crosses on 
thdr lower garments, and entered every town two by two, with caps descend- 
ing to &eir eyes, and exhibitmg on their breasts and backs the wounds caused 
by their merciless whippings. _ Twice a day, and once during the night, did 
they inflict upon themselves this horrible penance — sometimes m the churches, 
sometimes iu the public cemeteries, vocfferating the whole time, “Mercy*” 
After which, joining in a song alluding to our Saviour's passion, they would 
suddenly thiow themselves on the ground, regardless of stones, flint, ov mud; 
one of iheu lay preachers would then pass from one to another, saying, ‘God 
forgives thee thy sms 1” Thirty days’ continued suffermg they considered a 
full atonement for sin; hence they dispensed with the sacraments, which they 
taught were abrogated, grace being obtained and guilt removed by this penance 
alone. They took in a strange sense that most Christian of truths, “without 
shedding of blood there can be no remission.” The success of these madmen 
m making proselytes would appear incredible, had we not instances enough 
in our times how easily heresy and fanaticism — and those, too, of tiie worst 
kind— may be propagated among the vulgar. Hungary, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, France, and even England, were overrun by the Flagellants. They 
' were long treated with respect even by those who considered them as dis- 
playing more zeal than knowledge; but, in the end, it was found that their 
vices were superior to both. Men and women roamed together from kingdom 
to kingdom; and while thus publicly enduring so severe a discipline, made 
ample amends for it in secret; they lived in the worst species of fornication. 
Until their knavery was discovered, and they were scouted by the very popu- 
lace, pope and prince vainly endeavoured to repress than.** 


LOUIS (1370-1382 A D.) 

On the death of Caamir, there being no immediate heirs, his aster’s son, 
Louis, king of Hungary, was called to the Polida throne. 

As Louis was the sovereign of another kingdom, the Poliidi nobles, appre- 
hencfing that theh interests would be compromised to those of his otner sub- 
jectsy made him agree to certam stipulations as a safeguard before they would 
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iJlow him to talrn posssssion of the insignia of authority. There had always 
been some form of tlus kind on the accession of the preceding kings, but it 
was merely a formal coronation, oath, binding the new monarch to preserve 
the interests of his people. In the present case it became something more 
than a mere matter of form, being made in fact a “ corner-stone ” of the Polish 
constitution. This bond between the kmg and his subjects was called the 
Poscto Convenia, and — subject to the alterations made by the diets — ^has con- 
tinued to be adnunisteied to the monarchs on oath ever smce, and is the Magna 
Charta of Poland. The conditions required of Louis were as follows : He was 
obliged to rerim all n^t to most of the extensive domains annexed before to 
.ths crown, and make them the benefices of his officers or starostas, whom he 
.oould not remove without consulting the senate, or assembly of nobles. He 
iwas not to exact any personal service, to impose any taxes^ or wage war without 
thribr consent. Nor was he to interfere with the authority of the lords over 
, their seris. The power of the king was thus limited to little more than that 
of a guardian of the laws. 

•Louis agreed to these demands, but his conduct afterwards proved that 
it was not with an intention of observing them. He fibred his residence 
entirely in Hungary, and, regardless of the complaints of the Poles, filled all 
'the principal offices with Hungarians. Great disturbances ensued, and the 
neighbours of Poland, taking advantage of the discord, made frequent 
incurriions. Happily, however, death removed the author of these troubles 
after he had reimed twelve years, and, having no male heirs, Louis termmated 
the dynasty of me Piasts in the year 1382. 

In this first period were laid the foundations of all the most important 
Polish institutions, its laws, diets, orders, and not only political establishments, 
but those of learning also. 

The laws, we have seen^ were formed into a r^ular code by Casimir; 
Wladislaw first assembled his nobles m a dfiet in the year 1331, and his suc- 
cessor, Casimir, followed his example. These convocations were not merely 
a^emblies of one order, but were formed by the kings on the very principle 
bf balaiice of power, between the aristocracy, consisting of the influential 
nobles, and the numerous barons who possessed the title of noblemen, but, 
in fact, constituted a separate interest. This is a distinction of no small im- 
portance; all the army, at least tho^ who fought on horseback, were styled 
nobles, for mMes and nobUts were synon 3 nDaous. 

The commercial classes were not admitted to any great privileges, since at 
that time they consisted chiefly of foreigners and Jews. The latter people, 
indeed, had obtained possession of most of the ready money in Poland, as 
well as elsewhere. Boleslaw II granted them a charta: in 1264, and the same 
protection was extended to them by Casimir the Great. It is said that this 
prince was interested in their favour by Esther, a young Jewess, of whom he 
WOT enamoured. Cracow was in his time one of the Hanse towns in alliance 
with for^ other cities in Europe. The Exchange, still standing, impresses us 
with a hi^ idea of &e commerce of this age, thue intrusted to the Jews. So 
sedulously did this industrious people avau themselves of their advantages, 
that at the marriage of Carimir's granddaughter, Elizabeth, Wierzynck, a 
Jewirii mercl^t of Cr^w, requested the honour of being allowed to make 
the youi^ bride a marriage present of 100,000 florins of gold, an immense sum 
at that time, and equal to her do'wry from her grandfather. 

■ ^ With TOTard to the learning of this period, we first meet with the monkirii 
Mstorian, Grilus, who wrote between the years 1110 and 1135. His history 
commences in 825, and extends to 1118, According to the custom of. hw 
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or<fer, he mote in bad Latin verse. He was followed by Matthew Cholewa, 
Cracow, and Vincent Kadlubek. This latter writer was also diocesan 
of the same see, and was born about the year 1160. He wrote in the time of 
Oasimir the Just, and in his history attempts to penetrate the mysteries of the 
x^lish origin. But the circumstance which most conduced to the promotion 
of learning in Poland was the foundation of the University of Cracow, by 
Casimir the Great, in 1347. It was regulated in imitation of that of Paris, 
and such eminence had its professors attained in a short time that Pope 
Urban V estimated it, in 1364, as equal to any of the universities of Europe. 




CHAPTER n 
ZENITH AND DECLINE 

[1382-1696 A D ] 

HBDWIG (1382-1386 A.D) 

The death of Louis was speedily followed by troubles raise(Lchiefly by the 
turbulent nobles Sigismund advanced to claim his rights, ^mowit, duke 
of Masovia, and a Piast, also aspired to the throne ; a civil war desolated several 
provinces. The latter prince might have united the suffrages in his favour 
had he not exhibited peat ferocity, rashness, impatience, and other qualities 
sufficient to disgust ihe Poles with his pretensions. The factions at length 
agreed that the crown should be offered to Hedwig, youngest daughter of 
the late king, and granddau^tBr of Casimir the Great, on condition that she 
should accept as husband any one of the princes whom her subjects might 
propose to her. As this princess was only in her fourteenth year, the deputies 
treated with her mother, Elizabeth. That queen, however, being bent on 
the succession of her eldest daughter, Maria, to whom the roles had sworn 
obedience, had recourse to policy. She accepted the throne, indeed, for 
Hedwig; but, on the plea that the princess was too young to undertake the 
onerous duties of government, she despatched Sigismund to act as regent, in 
the view that he would be able to reconcile the people to his authority. Her 
stratagem failed; he was not even allowed to enter the country; and a mes- 
senger was sent to inform her ihat if Hedwig was not given to the nation in 
two months a new election would be made. This menace had the desired 
effect; Hedwig arrived in Poland, and was immediately crowned at Cracow. 

The beauty of this princess, her affability, her virtues, discernible even 
at that tender age, and above all her crown, soon brou^t her many suitors. 
Among them was the duke of Masovia; but the evils his ambition had brought 
on the country (his ravages had never ceased since the death of Louis) caused 
his rejection. The most powerful was Jagello, son of Gedymin, duke of Lithu- 
ania, and his proposals most advantageous to the nation. He offered not only 
to abjure paganism, and to introduce the Christian faith into his hereditary 
dominioiis--Lithtiania, Samo^tia, and a portion of Russia — ^but to incor^ 
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porate these dominions with the Polish crown, and even to reconque? Silesia, 
Pomerania, and the other territories formerly dependent on it. His pre- 
tensions were instantly supported by the whole nation; but a difficulty inter- 
vened which threatened to blast its fairest hopes. 

Young as was the queen, she had long loved and been affianced to William, 
duke of Austria. She remembered his elegant form, his pleasing manners, and, 
above all, the tender affection he had ^own her in her childhood, and she 
could not avoid contrastmg hun with the rude, savage, uncomely pagan. Her 
subjects well knew what passed in her mind; they knew, too, that she had 
written to hasten the arrival of Duke William' they watched her day and 
night, intercepted her letters, and kept her like a prisoner within her own 
pmce. When her lover arrived he was not permitted to approach her. She 
wished to see him once — ^but once — to bid him a last adieu ; in vain. Irritated, 
or perhaps desperate at the refusal, she one 'day seized a hatchet, with which 
she threatened to break open her iron gates to admit the duke, and it was not 
without difficulty that she was forced to desist from her purpose. This was a 
paroxysm of the passion scarcely to be wondered at in one of her strong feel- 
ings. But she was blessed with an understanding remarkably dear for her 
years : in her cooler moments she perceived the advantages that must accrue 
to her people from her acceptance of Jagello ; and, after a few violent struggles 
with nature, she resolved to see the formidable barbarian, and, if possible, to 
subdue the repugnance she felt for him. He arrived, and did not displease 
her. His baptism by the name of Wladislaw— a name dear to the Poles — 
his marriage, and coronation followed.® 

Through the marriage of Hedwig with Jagello Lithuania and Poland were 
united under one crown.® This duchy was an i mm ense accession to the 

K ographical magnitude of Poland. It extended from Poland on the west, 
yond the Dnieper or Borysthenes on the east, and from Livonia on the 
north. The Lithuanians and Samogitiajis, who are different dans of the same 
origin, are now generally believed to have sprung from a different stem from 
the Poles. They spoke a language widely dissimilar to the Polish or the 
Russian. Their religion was a singular medley of idolatry : they bdieved in a 
supreme god or Jupiter, whom they called the omnipotent and all-wise spirit. 
They worshipped the god of thunder under the name of Perkunas; they paid 
homage to a god of the harvests ; there were also maintained priests who 
were continually feeding a sacred fire in honour of Pami, the god of the sea- 
sons ; and their flamen was called Ziutz, Trees, fountains, and plants all came 
in for a share of their veneration. They had sacred serpents called Qivoite, 
and believed in guardian spirits of bees, cattle, etc. As to their government, 
it was, like that of all other barbarous nations, despotic; and the nobles were 
less numerous and more tyrannical to the lower orders than in Poland. Rin- 
gold was the first who united the various provinces, and assumed the title of 
grand duke of Lithuania in 1235. 

In 1320 we find the famous Gedymin on the ducal throne. He_ wrested 
Volhinia, Severia, IQev, and Tchemizov from the Russians. He divided this 
dukedom between his sons, but Olgerd made himself the sole possessor. 
Jagello, one of his thirteen sons, succeeded hun in 1381. When raised to the 
throne of Poland, he appointed his cousin, Witold, to the government of 
Lithuania. 

This proidnce did not so readily coalesce with Poland as was expected. 
Jagdlo did not find the people very docile disciples, for, though the Romish- 
faith was partially disseminated in Lithuania proper, and Vilna made the seat 
of a bishop, the oistricts which had been subject to Russia had long adopted 
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tbe doefmes of the Greek church, and obstinately adhered to their t^ts; 
while the Samogitiaos refused to accept any modification of Ifie Christian 
rOli^on; and though the episcopal city Miedniki was built at this time, they 
dung firmly for a long period to their own strange and wild superstitions. In 
the latter part of this reign (in 1434), however, the union of the Roman and 
Greek churches took place at the convent of Florence, and the bishop of Edev 
adopted the Roman ritual, but the Greek clergy were allowed the privilege of 
marriage. 

' Nor was the political union effected without opposition. The Lithuanian 
fiobles were afraid of losing their ascendency over their serfs by their ccm- 
aection with the less despotic Polish barons; and Witold, urged on by the 
^peror Sigismund, who was jealous of the growing power of Poland, revolted, 
ahd was making preparations for his coronation, when he suddenly died m 1430. 
" Jagello est^lished the Polish law on a firmer foundation in the diets_ of 
1422 and 1423, and gave an additional sanction to the code of Wislica, which 
Oasimir had begun. To him the Poles are indebted for their famous law that 
no ixufividhal is to be imprisoned until convicted. 

This monarch was obliged to fght as well as preach and legidate; he was 
in the early p^t of his reign continually occupied in checking the encroach- 
ments of the Teutonic knights. He defeated them in a great battle at Grune- 
wala m 1410, and they were happy to obtain peace in 1422. Having thus laid 
the foundation of Poland’s greatness, he died m 1433. 

son, Wladislaw, was not much more than nine years old when the 
crown of Poland was placed on his head. His mother and some of the nobles 
were his guardians during his nonage. Scarcely had he escaped from 
pupilage, when he served his maiden campaign against the Turks. The de- 
scendants of Osman, not content with their conquests m Asia, had crossed the 
Hellespont to lay low the tottering eastern empire. They ravaged Transyl- 
vania and a great portion of Hungary^ and, the Hungarians opposing them in 
vain, conferred their crown on Wladislaw, who immediately took the field. 
Murad headed the Moslem army, and Wladislaw the Poles; an experienced 
warrior was thus pitted against a boy. But the battle is not always to the 
strong; like a spent wave, as if exhausted with victory, the Turks made but a 
feeble attack on that Polish army. The Moslems were defeated with the loss 
df 30,000 men, and were obliged to sue for peace. A treaty was concluded 
with mutual oaths, and Wladislaw was presented with the Hungarian crown 
which he had so nobly defended. 

But this success only urged him, like the gamester, to try the chance of 
another cast. Treaties were nothing, oaths were no thing ; the pope’s legate, 
who accompanied the youthful king, produced his authority, and silenced all 
scruples of conscience. But the Turkish swords, which before were blunt with 
semee, were now whetted with revei^, and for once the Moslem crescent was 
the banner of justice. Murad r^ained his laurels on the plains of Varna; 
the Poles were routed, and WladMaw fell a victim to his own rashness and 
perfidy. Thus perished this young Polish king, m his twenty*-first year, 1444 
Aj)., an event which spared the lives of many thousands of human beings. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS 

The rdgn of Oasimir IV, who succeeded his brother, forms a brighter era 
in Polish history. His predec^sor’s fate seems to have given him a distaste 
£or the dangers of war. and the early part of his rdgn was passed in rather 
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disgraceful peace. His first undertakiM was against those inveterate and 
formidable enemies of his kingdom, the Teutonic knights, whom he defeated. 
The Prussians, wearied with the oppression of these fanatical brigands, rebelled 
against them, ^d placed themselves under the protection of Casimir in 1454. 
The knights did not surrender their conquests without a struggle, and the 
war was prolonged twelve years. The Poles overran all the Prussian territory 
which continued to side with the oppressors. So great was the devastation 
that out of twenty-one thousand villages which are said to have existed before 
this time in Prussia, scarcely more than thirteen thousand survived the flames, 
and nearly two thousand churches were destroyed. 

The kriights were at length obliged to submit; and a treaty was concluded, 
by which they surrendered all Polish Pru^ia and held the remaining portion 
as a fief of Poland. Casimir formed this new addition of territory mto four 
palatinates, under the same government as the rest of his kingdom, excepting 
certain commercial privileges granted to the trading towns. Dantzic, Tliom, 
Elbing, and Eulm were important acquisitions, being of great mercantile 
consequence. > Dantzic was one of the pnncipal Hanse towns, commanding 
the commerce of the Baltic, and Casimir conferred on it the exclusive privilege 
of navigation on the Vistula. Moldavia, also^ was now tnbutary to Poland, 
so that this kingdom had then the means of uniting the commerce of northern 
Europe with that of the south. 

INTEENAIi ADMINISTRATION 

The system of iatemal policy was also undergoing several changes. In the 
early part of this reign the senate confirmed the decree tihat the king was not 
to mahe war without their permiasion. In the year 1467 the foundation of 
the Polish diet, or parliament, was laid. Before jhat period the senate con- 
sisted only of the bishops and great officers of the kingdom, who formed the 
king’s council, subject also to the interference of the nobility. 

Learning began to be cultivated by the Polish gentlemen in this reign, 
and the Latin language was now generally introduced. It is said that, in a 
conference with the king of Sweden, Casimir, being addressed m Latin, was 
obliged to employ a.monk as interpreter; and, ashamed of his ignorance, he 
enjoined the study of that language among the gentlemen of Poland by an 
edicti It has continued ever since almost a living language in that country. 

The first printing-press was erected at Cracow in 1474. The Polish lan- 
guage began to be cultivated and used by authors, and even written elegantly. 
Schools were generally established, to which the sons of the dtizens, or even 
seifs, had the same access as the nobles. Eromer, the historian, called the 
Livy of Poland, son of a peasant, and raised to the bishopric of Ehnland 
(Warmia), and Janickd, of the same origin, noted for his Latin poems, and 
crowned with the laurel wreath by Pope Clement VII, were among the numer- 
ous authors who lived in this reign. The name of Gregory of Sanok, the 
Polish Bacon, must not pass unnoticed. He held a professorship in the 
University of Cracow some time, in which office he introduced a spirit of 
liberal and independent inquiry, for which we could scarcely give the age 
credit. He hated the scholastic dialect, says his biographer, ridiculed astrology, 
and introduced a simple mode of reasoning. He was also a great admirer ana 
patron of elegant learning, and was the first who intiroduced the works of 
Ver^ into notice m Poland. 

The diets, up to this period, had been general assemblies of all the noblei^ 
that is, of t^e army; but the inconvenience of holding meetings of more than 
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a hundred thousand horsemen obliged the Poles to adopt the form of repre- 
s^tation which had become almost universal in Europe. Dietines, or CoJr 
fewtti, had long been hdd by each of the palatines in their palatinates, for the 
administration of justice, and these now began to appoint deputies for the 
management of the public business. In me course of time every district 
assumed the same privil^e, and at length, in 1468, sent two deputies to a 
general diet. This first diet was convened to debate on the propriety of 
renewing the war against the Teutonic kni^ts, of which we have already 
seen the conclusion. The system, however, was only g^ually introduced. 
The nobles of many of the provinces refused to ^ve up their rights to a deputy, 
and R^al Prussia, in particular, was so tenacious of this privilege that it 
has reserved, even to modem times, the power of sending as many nobles to 
.the diet as it pleases. The deputies also were bound to act precisely accord- 
ing to the instructions of their constituents, and the nobles still maintained 
their custom of general meetings, or confederations, when occasion required. 
The towns also at this time enjoyed the elective franchise. 

Casimir, having thus spent nearly forty-eight years in the service of his 
Mngdom, extending its territory, conquering its enemies, framing its consti- 
tution, and civilising it with arte and learning, left it to the care of his third 
son, John Albert, 1492 a.d. 

Grood fortune and faction raised John Albert above his two elder brothers, 
but courage and policy maintamed him m his elevation. The latter of these 
cardinal virtues in a Iring was not,_ however, always exhibited in the present 
inonareh’s couns^. He had admitted an Italian, Buono Accorso, formerly 
his tutor, into his confidence, and 'showed much deference to his opinions. 
According to his advice he attempted to lessen the preponderance of the 
nobility m the political scale. The plan was prudent, and if it could have 
been effected md their power withheld till the tiers-&at was suflSciently 
strengthmed with wealth and arte to counteract its undue influence, Poland 
might, like England, have enjoyed a firmly balanced constitution, in which 
the dissentient ranks are so w^ adjusted that disorder and its remedy are 
always produced ^ultaneously. 

_ Albert impoliticly gave publicity to a design in which concealment was the 
principal requisite to insure success. Unfortunately, a circumstance which 
happened shortly after the disclosure rendered the kmg sM more an object 
of suspicion to the nobles. The Polish troops were waylaid by an am- 
buscade, during a campaign against the Wallachians, and a great number of 
nobles, who almost entirely composed the army, were put to me sword This 
event, coupled with the kuig’s denouement, engendered a suspicion of treach- 
ery, and made the nobles the more on the alert, not only to preserve their 
pnvileges, but to intrench on those of the kmg and the people. The Lithua- 
nian nobles, in particular, were strenuous in their opposition to the king’s 
design; their principles had always been more exclusive than those of me 
Poles, but the danger which threatened their privities united both in the 
common cause. IVom this time we may date their despotism over the serfs, 
whomot having allies in the commercial classes, were obliged to submit quietly. 

The influence of the trading classes was checked by two .causes, in the 
first place, every gentleman who had a house and a few acres of land could 
enjoy all the privileges of nobility; hence none but the lower order, or for- 
e^ers, would engage m mercantile pursuits ; and, secondly, the towns were 
composed chiefly of German strangers, Jews, and even An]Qfima.na , who had 
been long considered almost out of the pale of the law, and could not be ad- 
mitted to the li^ts of natural^tion. P!rom this time, therefore, we may 
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date the ori^ of the exclusive influence of the nobles; they bet^e resolute 
in maintaining arbitra^ authority over their serfs; the commercial cla^ were 
included in the proscription of ri^ts, being interdicted by the diet in 1496 
from becoming proprietors of land or possessors of churdi prefermait. 

But what Albert unintentionally pulled down from one p^ of the con- 
stitution, he rebuilt in another; and to make amends for having thus weak- 
ened the political power of the people, he fortified their juridicm rights. In 
his time the law courts were submitted to more fixed r^ulations, and cor- 
ruption and oppression of the people exposed and punished. 

In the rei^ of his successor, Alexander, who* came to the throne Jm 1501, 
the crown was stiU more debased. The king was prohibited from raising my 
money or using the revenue without the consent of the diet. This law, called 
Stabuium Alemruinnum, is said to have, been passed to check Alexander’s 
prodigality to musicians, to whose art he was passionately attached. All 
the Polish laws were revised and comscted at thM period by the chancellor 
Laski, after whom the code is named. 


TTTHl EBIGNS of SIGISMTJND I AND OF SIGISMtIND AXJGTTSTtTS 

When Sigismund I came to the throne, in 1507, he found that it was not 
a bed of roses. Faction rose up against him as a many-headed monster, and 
it required a powerful and long arm to decapitate the ever-growing heads 
and perseverance with resolution to sear the wounds. But the Polish monarch 
was not to be soon intimidated; he defeated the Lithuanians, who had re- 
volted, and routed the Russian auxiliaries of the rebels. The latter success 
was in a great measure owing to the artillery, which was now introduced 
into the Polidi army, or ramer among their Bohenuan allies and fellow ' 
subjects. 

Albert, marquis of Brandenburg and nephew of Si^smund^ had been 
elected master of the Teutonic order, in the hope that his cormection with the 
Polish kings might be tiie means of advancing their interest. _ No sooner was 
he invested witn this authority than he renounced all aJlepance to Poland, 
and refused to submit to his hege lead Sigismund. He was, however, soon 
brought to obedience, and obli^d to resign his authority as master. This 
resignation was the knell of the Teutonic knights; they were now deprived of 
all standing ground in Prussia, and were obfiged to retire to Marioi^al, in 
Franconia. The Poles were thus delivered from one enemy, but little did they 
imarine that the successors, whom they appomted to the vacated authority, 
would eventually be their destroyers. Sirismund formed extern Prussia 
into a duchy in 1525, and intrusted it to Albert as a fief. Polish or western 
Prussia was hence called Regal Prussia, to distinguish it from the duchy. 

But when the Iriin g had quelled all foreign troubles, he found others at 
home of a more insidious and less tractable nature. His wife. Bona, was the 
prime mover of these intrigues; riie had obtained a complete ascendency over 
the mind of her husband, who was now no more than a puppet which played 
her own gme. The nobility, being summoned by the Iking to amenable at 
Leopol orXemberg in Galicia, obeyed his orders, but it was to make univeireal 
complaints against the queen and the administration. This confederation 
they styled Rokosz, in imitation of the Hungarians, who m cases of public 
emeigency hdd their assemblies in the plain of Rokosz, near the city Pesth. 
The confederation was not formed of very stubborn materials, for they were 
all dispersed, we are told, by a shower of ram. This a^embly ax^ protest, 
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Sferwevier trifflicg in themselves, were of much importance as esteblishing a 
tpcedeat whiim was but too often and obstinately imitated in following 
times. 

No sooner had Sigismund Augustus, the son of the preceding monarch, 
ascended the throne, than factions were formed against him, because he had 
married without the consent and concurrence of the diet. The object of his 
choice was Barba Radziwill, widow of a Lithuanian noble of no great conse- 
quence. This marriage had been contracted secretly before his father’s death, 
but he publicly acknowledged it on coming to the crown. Firm in his affec- 
tion, and faitmul to his vows, he would not break his domestic ties, although 
his constancy might cost him a kingdom. The contest did not, however, come 
fo this crisis, for the king dexterously turned the attention of the nobl^ to 
their own interests, and heard no more objections to his marriage. But Sigis- 
inund did not long enjoy the domestic happiness which he so well deserved, 
for in the course m sue months death made him a widower. 


GBOWTH OF POLAND 

Sigismund was not entirely freed from war, but he found time to culti- 
vate die arts of peace very successfully. In this reim Livonia and Courland 
trere annexed to the Polish crown. The order of the kmights of Christy having 
the same statutes as the Templars, was founded in 1202 by the bishop of 
Riga, who conferred on them the i^ht to a third part of Livonia, which they 
were to conquer and convert to Christianity, and this grant was also con- 
firmed by the pope. The first grand master was Wmno, who denominated 
the order Ensiferi. In 1238 they formed a solenrn conmact with the Teutonic 
knights and adopted their statutes. They reduced Livonia and Courland, 
and in 1521 purchased then independence of the grand master of the Teutonic 
order. The Reformation began now to spread in Livonia, and greatly weakened 
the power of the knights. At this time they had imprisoned the bishop of 
Riga, Si^smund’s cousin, and massacred the envoys whom he sent to demand 
the release of his kinsman. 

Sigismxmd was arming to wreak vengeance on them, when, dreading the 
encounter, they submitted, and formed an alliance with Poland. The czar 
of Moscow, provoked at this step, invaded Livonia, and the kni^ts, not able 
to defend themselves, sued for assistance from Sigismund, who repelled the 
Russians. Livonia was surrendered to Poland in 1661; and Kettler, the 
grand master, was invested with the duchy of Courland as a fief. He was 
bound to furnish the king as his vassal with two hundred horse or five hundred 
infantry, and was not allowed to maintain more than five hundred regular 
troops. 

The war in which Sigismund was engaged with the Rusaans led to a con- 
solidation of the union between Poland and Lithuania. At the commence- 
ment of hostilities the czar was victorious, and even invaded Lithuania. The 
Polish nobles refused to march to the assistance of their feUow-subjects save 
under the condition that the union should be consummated. This was readily 
granted, and in 1669 the desired arrangement was definitely concluded in a 
diet of both provinces at Lublin. Lithuania was united to Poland irnder the 
same laws, privileges, and government. It was agreed that the diets com- 
pel of representatives of both these countries should meet at Warsaw, 
which is a central town, and neither in Poland propm: nor Lithuania, but in 
Maso'ria.g 
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THE ADVANCED CIVILiaATION OF P01.AND XINDBB THE JAGE 3 X 08 , 

The genius of Copernicus, tiae great precursor of Newton, had lately dione 
forth, 

— velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 

He was bom in 1473 at Thom, where his father, a citizen of Cracow, had 
settled after the accession of Polish Prussia to Poland. At the age of nineteen 
he was sent to the University of Cracow, where he pursued his mathematical 
studies under the noted Bmdzewski. Adam Zaluzianski is the Polish Lin- 
naeus, and in this same age publidied a work entitled Methodiia Herbaria, in. 
which he exhibits his sexual arrangement of plants. There were perhaps 
more printing presses at this time in Poland than there have ever been since, 
or than there were in any other country of Europe at the time. There 'were 
eighty-three towns where they printed books, and in Cracow alone there ^ere 
fifty presses The dbief circumstance which supported so many printing 
houses in Poland at this time was the liberty of the press, which allowed the 
publication of writmgs of aH the contending sects which were not permitted 
to be printed elsewhere. 

Nor were the Poles less advanced in that most enlightened feeling of dvili- 
sation, religious toleration. When almost all the rest of Europe was deluged ' 
with ine blood of contending sectaries; while tihe Lutherans were p^ridiing in 
Germany, while the blood of above a hundred thousand Protestants, the 
victims of the war of persecution and the horrid massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, was crying from the ground of Prance against the infamous Triuih- 
virate and the hypocritical Catherine de’ Medici; while Ma]^ made England 
a fiery ordeal of persecution, and even the heart of the Virgin Queen was not 
entirely cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry, but dictated the burnings of the 
Arians, Poland opened an asylum for the persecuted of all reli^ons, and 
allowed every man to wordiip God in his own way. “Mosques,” says Rul- 
hiSre, c “ were raised among churches and synagogues, Leopol has always been 
the seat of three bidiops, Greek, Armenian, and Latin, and it was never 
inquired in which of their tnree cathedrals any man, who consented to submit to 
the regulations of government, went to receive the communion. Lastly when 
&e Reformation was rending so many states into inimical factions, Poland, 
without proscribing her ancient religion, received into her bosom the two 
ne'w sects.” All parties were allowed a perfect liberty of the press; the Cath- 
olics printed their books at Cracow, Posen, Lublin, etc,, while the followers 
of ^e Confession of Augsburg published theirs at Paniowica, Dabro#a, and 
Szataiotuly ; the reformers, at Pinczow, Brzesc, Knyszyn, Nieswiez; the Allans, 
at Rakow and Zaslaw, and the Greek sectarians in Lithuania, at Ostrowo 
and Tilna. 

In 1640 it was ascertained that there were not in the^whole of Poland 
more than five hundred Christian merchants and manufacturers, while there 
were three thousand two hundred Jewidi, who employed nine thousand 
ax hundred artisans in working gold, silver, etc,, or manufacturing cloths. 
In the reign of Sigismund Augustus the Jews were prohibited from' dealing 
in horses or keepii^ inns. Such was the state of his kingdom, when Sigis- 
mund died in 1572. With this monarch ended the line of kings of the house 
of Jagello. 

Having thus arrived at another era in our historical narrative, let us ca^ 
a brief view on the tract we have travelled over. Under the dynasty of'tBe' 
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Je^Uos, which lasted 186 years, Poland had attained its perfect growth 
and dimensions, and its constitution had also arrived at equal maturity. 
Jewd after jewel has since been stolen from the crown, till it has become but 
a ample badge of official distinction. There being no third order whom the 
kii]gs could raise up against the nobles, which would have rendered the mon- 
archy limited, but shielded it from total subjection to the aristocracy, there 
was no alternative but to make the government a perfect despotism as in 
Rusaa, to preserve the re^al authority. This was attempted, as we shall 
see, in after years, but the kings who undertook it had not sufficient genius or 
perseverance, and the aristocracy had attained too great an ascend^cy by 
tihe ffiet and confederation. Besides, the chief military forces of the kingdom 
, were not composed of a distinct order, who might be won over to the regal 
* side, but of the nobility and their retinues; nor had the king that powerful 
en^e, wealth, in his power, all the revenue being at the disposal of the diet, 
which was composed of the aristocracy. Under these circumstances the kmg 
could only be “a judge,” as one of the future monardis expressed himself 
and the state that anomaly, a republic of aristocrats. 


THE CROWN A PRIZE OP COMPETITION 

S^ismund’s funeral beU was the tocrin of anarchy in Poland. Being with- • 
out a male heu, this last of the Jagellos restored the crown to his subjects 
for their disposal, a trust which occasioned them much perplexity. The 
nobles, among whom had sprung up that spirit of equality and jealousy 
which had so mtrenohed on the regal authority, would not bend to a rival of 
their own order; and with the same feeling which has made them in late 
years rather submit to the domineering and treacherous interference of foreign 
powers than bear any stretch or even appearance of power in their peers, 
&ey prefOTed to look abroad for a king. The Polish crown thus became a 
prize of competition for foreign princes, and it still possessed sufficient temp- 
tations to have many candidates; for besides the opportunity that a monarch, 
backed with extraneous forces, might have of extending the authority, there 
remained still many important privileges like interstices between the enclo- 
sures of the laws. The neighbouring potentates now began a struggle for 
Poland, and at length the mmappy country became the prey of their conflict- 
ing interests in addition to the evils of civil dissension. 

During the interregnum which succeeded the death of Sigismund, the 
archbiriiop of Gnesen, on whom the authonty devolved at such times, con- 
voked the diet to debate on the choice of a new king. In this meetmg, which 
was held in 1673, the laws were passed wMch regulated the elections. The 
motion made by John Zamoyski, representative of Belz, in Galicia, that all 
the nobles should have a voice in the nomination, was carried, and it was 
agreed that they tiiould meet in a plain near Warsaw. In this diet also the 
coronation oath, or pacta conventa, was revised. The principal articles were 
the same as have been ever since administered to the kic^s-elect, stripping 
the monarch of all active power, making the crown elective, and requiring 
r^ular convocations of the diet every two years. They bound him also to 
observe perfect toleration of religious principles, promising among themselves 
(infer nos dissidentes de rdigume), as well for themselves as their posterity, 
never to take up arms on account of diversity in religious tenets. The Iluman 
Catholic, however, remained the state religion, and the kings were boimd to be 
of that profession of falih. 
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The nobles accordingly assembled at Warsaw, armed, and wi£h all their 

g smp of retinue. Several candidates were nominated, among whom were 
mest, son of the emperor Maximilian of Austria, and Henry, duke of Anjou, 
son of Catherine de’ Medici, and brother of Charles IX, the reignii^ king of 
Prance. The latter was the successful competitor, and an embassy was sent 
to Paris to announce the decision. We cannot refrain from inserting, at full 
length, the description given of this Polidi deputation by an eye-witness then 
livmg at Paris 

. “ It is impossible to express the general astonishment when we saw these 
ambassadors in long robes, fur caps, sabres, arrows, and quivers; but our 
admiration was excessive when we saw the sumptuousness of their eqmpages, 
the scabbards of their swords adorned with jewels, their bridles, saddles, and 
horse-cloths decked m the same way, and the air of consequence and dignity 
by winch they were distinguished. One of the most remarkable circumstances 
was their facility m expressing themselves in Latin, French, German, and 
Italian. These four languages were as familiar to them as their vernacular 
tongue. There were only two men of ran^ at court who could answer them 
in Latin, the baron of Miliau and the marquis of Castelnau-Mauvissifere. They 
had been commissioned expressly to support the honour of the French nation, 
that had reason to blush at their ignorance oh this point. They (the ambas- 
sadors) spoke our language with so much purity that one would have taken 
them rather for men educated on the banks of the Seine and the Loire than for 
inhabitants of the countries which are watered by the Vistula or the Dnieper, 
wWch put our courtiers to the blush, who knew nothing, but were open ene- 
mies of all science; so that when their guests questioned them, they answered 
only with signs or blushes.”** 

Thus was Henry called to the throne, and he who was engaged at the very 
moment of his election in fighting against the Protestants now took the oaw 
of toleration to all dissenters and sectaries. He accepted the crown reluc- 
tantly; for, although all was ready for the king’s departure to Poland, this 
prince did not hurry to set out. However honourable the object of his voyage, 
he regarded it as an exile. But no sooner had he reached Poland than he was 
informed of the death of his brother and the vacancy of the French throne. 
Not choosing to forfeit his hereditary right and the substantial authority of 
the crown of France, and knowing that the Poles would not allow him to 
swerve from his oath, which bound him to reside in Poland, he took the sin- 
gular resolution to abscond and leave the country by stealth. He was over- 
taken a few leagues from Cracow by one of the Polish nobles, but resolutely 
refused to return. 

This singidax and unexpected event renewed the factions, some of which 
called Maximilian of Austria to the throne, but were at last obliged to yield 
to the opposite party, who chose Anne, the sister of Sigismund, and Stephen 
Bdthori, duke of Transylvania, for her husband, 1575 a.d. 


THE BBIGN OP bAtoORI (1675-1686 A.D.; 

This prince was possessed of rare qualities and high talent, having raised 
himself by his valour, and without the least violence or collusion, to the duke- 
dom of Transylvania; and he was now called spontaneously to the Poli^ 
throne. Nor did he degenerate after his exaltation, vanquishing the Russians 
in a series of battles. Peace was at length concluded by tiie mterposition of 
Possevin, the Jesuit, and legate froin the pope. 



It THp HISTOBY OP POLAITD 

'fj< Thia 'wsis the circunxstance which gave the Jesuits au introduction into 
Folandi. •Eheir .order was then noted only for its learning, and Bdthon, 
imaging he was acting for the improvement of his people, intrusted to them 
the care of the University of Vilna, which he had just founded. Succeeding 
years, however, showed them in a very different character in Poland from 
teachers and peacemakers. 

But the most politic act of this king was the addition to the strength of 
the nation effected by establishing a standing army and introducing an im- 
proved discipline. He now also brought the Cossacks under some military 

order. It was that Cossack tnbe called 
Zaporog (Cosaci Zaporohenses) that was 
thus rendered serviceable to Poland. They 
inhabited, or rather frequented, the islands 
and swamps of the Dnieper, which formed 
a barrier against their warlike neighbours. 
In the reign of Sigisanund I they were first 
armed against the Tatars, and a Polish 
officer, Daszkiewicz, was appointed their 
governor, but no further notice was taken 
of them till the time of Bdthori. 

The absurd and monstrous doscriptiens 
of this people and their nianners, which 
were founded on rumour, have been fully 
credited by modem writers; and Voltaire, 
who is one of the greatest among fabu- 
lists, does not fail to magnify the wonders. 
We shall endeavour to throw a little clearer 
light on the manners of this tribe, from two 
old authors of credit. The Cossacks were 
the southern borderers of Poland, and, like 
all other people similarly situated, were 
continually carrying on an irregular and 
predatory war; hence their name, which 
implies plunderers. The Ukraine also 
means frontier country, and in course of 
time all its inhabitants were designated 
Cossacks. “They were,” sa37s Chevalier, 
“only a military body, and not a nation, 
National Poush Costusib as some have imagined. We cannot com- 
pare them better than to the ‘Francarch- 
ers' formerly established in France by Charles VII.” They made periodical 
naval expeditions every season against the Turks, and have even advanced 
withm two leagues of Constantmople. Their rendezvous was in the islands 
of the Dnieper, and when winter approached they returned to their homes. 
They generally mustered five thousand or six thousand men ; their boats were 
sixty feet long, with ten or twelve oars on each side, but this must be under- 
stood only of their war-boats. 

, jnie other aujthor whom we shall q^uote was one who lived at that period, 
am, frequently , bad ^he command of the Cossack troops, no less than' the 
father of the famnus Sobieski. Even then, it seems, they were the subject 
of , curiqsity, and;fable. “I will describe,” says he, “their origin, manners, 
and.custoWiiVhioh I am acquainted with by hearsay, and have myself wit- 
nessed, They are chiefly of Ilussian origin, though many criminal refugees 
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from Poland, Germany, etc., are to be found among them. They profese the 
religion of the Greek phurch. They have fixed their residence in mose natu- 
rally fortified places which are watered by the Dniester, Their business is 
war, and when they are shut up as it were in their nest, they consider it illegal 
to neglect athletic sports for any other pui^ts. They live s^arindy, by 
hunting and fishing. They support their wives and families with plimder. 
They are governed by a prosfect (hdman), whose sceptre is a reed, and who is 
chosen by acclamation in a tumultuous manner. He has absolute power of 
life - 1 and death- He has four counsellors. The Poles have given them the 
tb'^ Trychtyi^ow, in Kiev. 

“Long Habit has fitted them for maritime warfare. They use boats on 
the sides of which they can occasionally fasten flat bundles of reeds, tp buoy 
,them up, and resist the violence of the waves and winds. With these boate 
they, sail with great rapicfity, andf very’ often take the laden Turkish vessels. 
Not many of theni use lances, but they are all furnished wilii arquebusfiSj 
wd m this k|nd of warfare the kings of Poland can match the infantry of aU 
me monarehs in the world. They fortify their camp,s with wagons ranged in 
seyeral rows; this they call Tabor, and make them their last refuge from an 
overbearing enemy. ” The Poles were obliged to furnish theih with arms, pio^ 
yisions, and fora^,,for their horses.” Such, were' the men whom Bdlhori 
enlisted in the Polim service. In the year 1676 he divided them into six regi- 
ments, and appointed superior and subordinate oflSicers over them- “They 
were then only .infantry,” saj^ Chevalier, “but Bathori joined to them two 
thousand horse, and in a short time they consisted chiefly of cavalry.” Their 
chief was called hetunan, or attaman, and the king presented him with the fol- 
)j 0 wmg articl^ as ensi^ of authority: a flag, a horse-tail, a staff, and a 
rnirror. Roifinski was their first hetman appomted by Bdthori. 

It is said that the king had iformed a desi^ of extending the regal au- 
thority^but death fn^trated it, in 1586. Few monarehs aire, more respected 
hy the Pol^ than the one whom we have just described; and, compared with 
n^ny of the Polish sovereigns,' he certainly deserved the title conferred on 
him, " In VispybUed plus, gubm r«r.” , . , 

- : ' SIGISMUND’s WAES WTTH TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND SWEDEN 

' ‘Violent factions, in consequence of this event, were formed at the' diet of 
.election, and both Maximilian of Austria and Sigismundj prince of Sweden, 
wore ne^t elected to the throne. Sigismund's party prevailed, and took Max- 
iifiUian prisoner, 15?7 a,d. The successful competitor,' did hot make an un- 
^nerous use of his advantage, but hberated him, and rejected the offered 
isa^m, saying : “ I will ,not add insult to naisfortune. I give Maximilian 
jpl^hy, and ndt oblige him to buy it.” 

" ' agitound’s family was related to the Jagellos on the finale side,, which 
reconcile, d ihe Toles to his accession. His reign commenced TOth, war, for 
the Tur^, ’continually harassed by the Cossacks, and not being able to revenge 
themselves, on, that ‘vagrant people any more than if they wqre «^n annoying 
swarm ,of Idcustsj, called the Poles to account for the actions of then depend- 
ents. After considerable slai^hter, which was interesting only to the victors 
and the victims, and of no service but to rid the Ukraine of a few Ihousand 
cutthroat robbers, peace was effected by the intervention of an En^ish am- 
bassador. 

Sigismund’s father dying about this time, the Swedish crown was be- 
queathed to the Polish king; but the Swedes, who had adopted the reformed 
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rel^on of Luther ever since the time of Gustavus, were apprehensive of the 
mvernment of a Roman Catholic, as Sigismund was, and as he was obliged to 
declare himself before he could ascend tiie Polish throne. Nor were their 
fears groundless, for his very first acts were a bad omen for the Protestant 
religion. He was accompanied by a popidi legate, b 3 r whose advice he 
demanded that there should be a Roman Catholic chapel in every town, and 
expressed his determination to be crowned by the pope’s deputy. This was 
borne with impatience; but when the king attempted to enforce his will with 
Polidi troops, the murmur of discontent was raised to the shout of rebellion, 
and all the attempts of the Idng to trample down the Swedes to obedience 
were of no avail.^ 

Sigismund turned his attention at this lime to Russia, where was being 
enacted the farcical romance of the false Dmitri.^ Incited by an ambition 
to conquer Rusaa, and encouraged therein by the Jesuits, he invaded the 
countryj ostensibly as the avenger of his murdered subjects.® 

25olkiewski, the maternal grandfather of Sobieski, who, as his son-in-law 
writes, was made both chancellor and grand general, commanded the troops, 
and entering Moscow took prisoner Vasili Shuisky, the new czar, and his 
brother. Tne king’s son, Wladislaw, was set on the throne, and thus Poland 
was once the disjjoser of the Russian crown. He was, however, soon depose^ 
and Sipsmund did not attempt to reinstate him Zolkiewski had the honour 
of entering Warsaw With a Russian czar m his train. 

Sigjsmund had not abandoned his plan of regaining the crown of Sweden, 
and with this view he joined with Ferdinand, Ihe emperor of Gtermany, and 
assisted him against the voyevode of Transylvania, irao opposed him. The 
Transylvanian was in alliance with the sultan, and uiged hini to make a 
diversion on the side of Moldavia, which at that time was under the power of 
the Turks. The palatine of Moldavia had invi^d the Poles to his assistance, 
and accordingly the famous Zolkiewski, the conqueror of Russia, marched 
into that country wi& eight thousand regular troops, and irregular forces of 
Cossiwks and Moldavian refugees amounting to about twenty thousand. The 
Turkish army was chiefly composed of Tatars, and numbered nearly seventy 
thousand. Zolkiewski, notwithstanding the disparity of forces, obliged the 
Tatars to give way; but bei:^ almost abandoned by his auxiliaries, and his 
little band being reduced to little better than five thousand, he was obliged to 
retreat. 

Lilse sJl experienced generals, Zolkiewski could play the losing &s well as 
the winning game, and an eight days’ march in the face of a numerous army, 
used to irregular warf^, must have required some tactics and management. 
Historians compare this retrograde movement to “ the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand,” and no doubt the Polish ^and general, if he had boasted a Greek 
tongue and a Greek ^ord^ would have made as wonderful a narrative as 
Xenophon. But Zolkiewski was to suffer a different fate, for when the troops 
had reached the Dniester they were panic-struck at the sight of the enemy, 
md fled in (fisorder. “ ZoMewski,” says the Polish historian James Sobieslri,/ 
like Paifius .Slmilius, disdained to survive his defeat, and, with the same 
valour which had marked his life, he fell fighting for his country, and covered 
with wounds, on the banks of the Dniester, near the town of Mohilev.” His 
son was taken prisoner, but both bodies were redeemed and buried in the 
same grave, with this inscription • 

Exonare akguia rmtns ex ossibtts tilior 
For an account of the false Dmitri see Volume XVII, payees 224-229.] 
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iliis voice from the tomb urged their descendant Sobieski to exact retribution 
from the Turks. This was only the signal for fresh wax; the sultan now 
headed his troops in person, but was eventually obliged to make-peace. 

While the Poles were thus engaged m the south, the Swedes were making 
inroads in the north. Sigismund had not quietly given up the crown of Sweden, 
but although his exertions were fruitless, he still cherimed the hope of recov- 
ering it. The Polish king found an opponent in Gustavus Adolphus, who 
was now on the throne, and who withstood not merely the Poles, but almost 
all continental Europe, at least the Catholic part. Livonia, the point of 
junction between the two Idngdoms, was the seat of war. After some trifling 
struggles, Gustavus took the field in 1626, and laid siege to Riga. This town 
surrendered in six weeks, and the Swedish king drove out the Jesuits, who 
were its i^rpetual tormentors. But Sigismund was too stubborn to be taught 
the inutility of resisting the great Gustavus; he would not see m him anything 
but a young hot-headed competitor, and not the determined champion of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Battle lost after battle increased the demands of the 
Swedes, and lessened the power of the Poles. The Polish king was also the 
dupe of the courts of Vienna and Madrid, whose interest it was to make him 
divert Gustavus from the rest of Europe, and in consequence they promised 
to assist him with money and troops. These promises were never kept, and 
Sigismund continued obstinately to gnaw the file. The city of Dantzic, how- 
ever, defended itself very vigorously; the Swedish admiral was killed, and 
Gustavus obliged to raise the siege. But the continued run of ill-fortune at 
length opened the eyes of the Poles to their own folly and the treachery of 
then [iretended alhes, and Sigismund was happy to make peace for six years, 
by which he reined Livonia and part of Prussia, in 1629. 

Sigismund terminated this reign of trouble in 1632. Ever the dupe of the 
Jesuits, who were in his perfect confidence, he lost one kingdom and weak- 
ened another which was so unfortunate as to continue under his power. Po- 
land, the land of toleration, was now the scene of reh^ous contest, and the 
Protestants were deprived of all places of trust and power. General dissat- 
isfaction resulted, and the nobles had formed a confederation against their 
king in 1607, but not being very resolute, they failed in carrying their point. 
In 1609 these confederations were authorised by law. The spint of conten- 
tion, however, still continued to divide house agamst house, and the father 
against his son; intolerance added to the serf’s chams and put an embargo on 
commerce. Such were the effects for which Poland was indebted to Sigismund 
III. He not only committed actual inji;^, but sowed fresh seeds by intrusting 
great power to the Jesuits. “He had, in short,” says a French writer, “two 
faults, which generally occation great misfortune: he was very silly and very 
obstinate.” 

A PERIOD OF DECLINE 

Some time after the accession of Wladislaw VH, son of Sigismund, to the 
throne, died Gustavus Adolphus, which event enabled the Poles to oblige 
the Swedes to resign their conquests and make a firmer peace in 1635 at 
Stumsdorf . Had all the acts of the new king been dictated by the same good 
policy, Poland would have been saved much loss of strength and influence. 

The Polish nobles were jealous of the independence of the Cossacks, so 
different from the state of their own serfs ; the Jesuits could not bear to tolerate 
them in their adherence to the doctrines of the Greek church, and longed to 
make them Catholics; the king perhaps was swayed by both reasons, so that 
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1^^,' iiibiy, lacd Jesuits all united to prune the' almost lawless free- 
dom bf laiat‘'^d‘'but useful tribe, and from this time may be dated their 
alienatibn from, the Polish interest. Wladislaw ordered forts to be erected 
ih'the'TJlcraine td hwe them, and tibe Cossacks armed in defence of their right, 
btit were defeated. Li defiance of treaties, the Poles villainously butchered 
their he'tmjhi and many other prisoners. A compact made after this, bmd- 
inte‘ the Srietors to withdraw their troops and restore the Cossacks to their 
Ml libeily. Was as soon broken; the diet ordered the number of forces in the 
TJkii^aine to be increased, and that they should be reduced to the same state of 
edbiection as the,' serfs. The Polish nobles seemed to imagine that oaths and 
eq^igeinents were not binding with imcivilised people, for they committed all 
Mhds of outrage? on them, both personal and general; at length an act of 
fiScil^able injustice drove the Cossacks again to rebel, and they were obtaining 
ffiktiy advaptages when death carried off their tsrrant, Wladislaw, in 1648. 

, But the' former b%ot was succeeded by another: John Casimir, younger 
bhjthhr of the late king^ was called to obeupy the throne just vacated. Casi- 
mir was a Jesuit by principlsj education, and character, and the pope gave 
him a cardinal's hat, to free him from his reli^ous ties that he might assume 
the crowp. 

' ' Ufider this king the Cossacks were as badly treated as under his prede- 
ci^or. The Polish nobles continued tb oppress them, and Casimir connived 
at the injustice ; at length, however, a' notorious act of villainy roui^d them to 
fevolt. Ghmiemicki, a man of some influence in the Ukraine, was depnved 
of a small tract of land by the Pohsh governor, and resenting ,th6 oppression, 
asserted his right and , taunted that officer as a tyrannicm upstart. ' The 
governor, incensed ii his resistance, imitated the violence of the other Polish 
nhblfe,',da'rried off CShmielnicki's wife, and set fire to his house, in which lois 
imPaht (Shfid perished. Chmielnicki drew his sword to revenge his wife’s 
honour and hiis child’s death, and joined the rebel Cossacks, who made ‘him 
their leader It was about this time that Casimir came to the throne, and . 
feeling that the Cossacks were the aggrieved party, he refused to prosecute 
the war,’ but endeavoured to conciliate them by writing to the hetman and 
confirming him in his office. The Cossack chief withdrew his forcK, and 
negotiations were in progress; but the nobles, confederating at the instigation 
of the aristocrats, put an end to these pacific measures wiln the sword. The 
Cossacks taught the Pol^'that they could defend their own liberty as well’ as 
that of ' their former allies and present oppressors. The rebel forces left behind 
them a wake of blood and devastation. They advanced into Poland, and e’v'ea 
invested the king in his camp at Zboro. The Cossacks were credulous, an‘d, 
believing a people who had deceived them so often, consented to negotiate. 

It was then agreed, in 1649, that they should have the free use of their pnvflegeh 
and religion. 

This treaty did not satisfy the nobles, who were both foiled in their under- 
taking and humilia,ted by their defeat ;'they therefore determined to pay no 
more attention, to it than the pre^ding agreements, Before the end bf the 
fear theriiet announced its intention of reducing the Cossacks 'to obedience. 
Carimir made the esgjedition quite a crusade, and received a. 'sacred helmet 
and sword from'Pppe Innocent X. His prepaTatipns werb on'ai great a scale 
as if he' designed the ^bju^tion of a powerful nation, instead of a few jJkoU- 
sand rebels, as they denominated the CoSsacks; besides an arrhy of 100,000 
nobles, he assembled a body of 60,000 of thp foreign ‘tToops Who had fought 
in the Thirty Years’ War The hetman, not temfied at this gigantic aiinar 
ment, allied hfinMf 'with thte’ Ehan pf the 'Tatars, and encountered the PoM' 
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Victory dedaxed in favour of tibie .oppressors, and the Cossacks were dia- 
persed; but the hetman had yet suffipient resources to obtain a peace in 1651. 
Submission to despotism is a distasteful lot, and happily cannot under any 
circumstances be made a duty by the strict^t treaties or vows, according to 
the well-known priaciple of morm philosophy, that improper promises ,are pot 
binding; so thou^t the Cossacks without the aid of a system of ethics, and 
submitted to thellussians in 1654. Alexis was then czar; he gladly received 
his new subjects, and, assigning as a pretext for war an omission which the 
Poles had made in one of his titles, marched two armies into Poland,, one 
towards Smolensk, arid the other towards Kiev. . ’ . , . 

While the.ll^iajns were ravaging the east, another ^d no less formidable 
aiemy.was arming on the north, ^imir, who sunk beneath the burden of 
one crown, would not resign the family pretensions to another, that of Sweden ; 
fkud when Christina, abdicating about this time, apppinted her copsiin Oharlfs 
Gustavus, her heir, he protested vehemently against the succession, (kiarli® 
Gust^vus armed in defence of his right ; and perceivi^ that in one of the letli^ 
fqom.Caamir only two ei coeferos were used after his titles, instead of thr^, 
mMe ,it a pretext fpr declaring war. Charles Gustavus naarched into Polapp 
with 60,000 troops;’ discontent and revolt increased their number with Poles, 
and the Swede, ^tered Warsaw. The contemptible John Casimir fled to 
Silesia,’ and Chiles Gi^stavus was inaster of Poland. 

But the nobles were soon disgusted with their new tsTant, and in 1656 
they confederated in Galicia, and Casimir joined the confederacy. Portune 
smiled stiU mpre favourably: Alexis, jealous of the growing power of 
Sweden, withdrew his troops, and even the hetman, who had received ap 
envoy from Casimir, was satiated with revenge, and retired to the TJkraine. 
Charles was obliged to retrace his steps, and Casimir reached Warsaw again. 


Th& Treaty of Oliva (1660 a,d.) 

It is pretended that Charles Gustavus now proposed a partition of Poland 
between. Prussia and Austria, but, fortunately tor the kingdom, thp czar 
declared war a®unst Sweden, and diverted the conqueror from his desim. 
The elector of Brandenburg concluded a treaty of peace at Wehlau, on 9ie 
19th of September, 1657, satisfied with obtaining the independence of Ducal 
Pirussia. Austria offered assistance, now the danger was over, and the Treaty 
of Oliva was concluded on the 3rd of May, 1660, between Poland, Prussia, and 
Sweden. Casimir resigned all pretensions to the Swedish crown, and ceded 
Livonia to Sweden. It must not be forgotten that the et costeras of the king of 
Sweden’s title were ananged to his satisfaction in one of the articles of this 
treiaty. 

, , (Thus was Casimir freed from this terrible coalition, which had threatened 
to forestall the fate of his unfortunate Iringdom. But even before the Treaty 
of Oliv^ waa Qonduded, the Pol^, instead of conciliatmg all parties, PMsed a 
decrep in,the diet against the Arians, most of whom had sided with Sweden, 
and persecu^ t^em with confiscation, exile, and death. Another ruptyre also 
broke out with the Clossacks ; the haughty nobles infringed on the treaty they 
had made with them in 1658, and the Ukraine again subnaitted to Russia. 
“Since then,” says Salvan’dy, “Warsaw has seen them keeping guard at the 
gates of her palace.” 1 , , . 

The Poles kept the Russians at bay, and the famous John .Sobieski, dia* 
tinguished himself in these campaigns, but they were obliged to make peace iin 
1667. By the treaty, Severia and the Ilkrame on the east of the Dnieper were 
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oeidSed to Russia; tiie Cossacks (Zaporcgians) were to be under ^e joint 
dominion of both states, ready to serve a^inst the Turks when required, and 
were to have the free exercise of their religion. 

This rdgn was as unfortunate in its internal poHcy as in its foreign relations ; 
the king was entirely at the mercy of his queen, his mistresses, and the Jesuits, 
Many of the nobles during the Swedidi mvasion had urged the necessity of 
ch oo sing a successor to the throne who might be able to fight their cause, and 
many went so far as to wish the monarchy to become hereditary. The 
emperor Was proposed by many, but the queen, Louise Mane, exerted herself 
to mure the succession to die French prince, Cond6; and in the diet of 1661 
the king himself made the proposal This unconstitutional proceeding pro- 
duced great murmurs among the nobles ; the diet was dis^lved^ and the seeds 
of serious revolt were thus sown which harassed Casimir during the rest of 
hik reign. In this diet Casimir pronounced these remarkable words, which 
have been construed as a singular prophecj^ of the dismemberment of Poland: 
“I hope I may be a false prophet, in stating that you have to fear the dis- 
memberment of the republic. The Russians (Moscus et Russi) will attempt to 
seize the grand duchy of Lithuania as far as the rivers Bug and Narew, and 
almost to the Vistula. The electoi of Brandenburg will mve a design on 
Greater Poland and the neighbouring palatinates, and will contend for the 
aggrandisement of both Prussias. The nouse of Austria will turn its attention 
to Cracow and tiie adjacent palatinates.” Rulhi^c pretends that Casimir 
had the mysterious treaty m his eye when he spoke these prophetic words, 
but a more natural solution of the question is found in the letters before men- 
tioned, which show that the apprehensions Casimir expresses were not con- 
fined to him. 

Casurur, worn out by trouble, took the resolution of resignmg the sceptre 
whicdi he could not wield and resuming his religious habit. He had been told 
m the diet that the calamities of Poland could not end but with his reign, and 
he addressed that diet m the following words : 

pROPLB OP Poland : It is now two hundred and eighty years that you have been 

f jvemed by my family. The reign of my ancestors is past, and mine is going to expire. 

Atigued by the labours of war, the cares of the cabinet, and the weight of age; oppressed 
with the burdens and solicitudes of a reign of more than twenty-one years, I, your king and 
lather, return mto your hands what the world esteems above all thmf^, a crown; and choose 
for my throne six feet of earth, where I shall sleep in peace with my fathers 

After his abdication he retired to France, where he was made abbot of the 
monastery of St. Germain-des-Pr&. 

It was in this kiog's reign that the libenm veto, or privilege of the deputies 
to stop all proceedings in the diet, by a simple dissent, first assumed the form of 
a legal custom. “The leaven of superstition and bigotry,” says Rulhilre,^ 
“began to ferment and blend itself with all the other vices of the constitution; 
they then bec^e closely united, and their junction defied aU remedy. It 
was then that in the bosom of the national assemblies i^rang up this wing^iInT 
anarchy which, under the pretext of making the constitution more firm, has 
destroyed in Poland all sovereign power. The right of single opposition to 
^eral deci^, aJthov^h alwas^ admitted, was for a long time not acted upon. 
There remained but one step to complete the destructive system, and that was 
taken in 1652 under the reign of John Casimir. A Polish noble, 
Sizinsld, whom his contemporaries have denounced to the indignation of pos- 
tmty, having left the diet at the period allotted for its resolutions, and by 
his voluntary absence prevented the possibility of any unanimity, the diet 
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considered that it had lost its power by the desertion of tins one deputy.” A 
precedent so absurd but so easily inutated could not fail to have the most 
pernicious effects. 

There can be only one opinion on this king’s reign; he deserves any char- 
acter rather than that of “The Polish Solomon,” nor can we agree with the 
whole of the assertion that 

He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again, 

And (save debates in Warsaw’s diet) 

He reigned in most unseemly quiet. 

His reign, unfortunately for Poland, was anything but an “imseemly quiet,” 
and has added another proof of the bad effects of engrafting the sceptre on 
the crosier. 

The introduction of the Jesuits by Bdihori had a great effect on the progress 
of learning in Poland. The curious, however, count up 711 Polidi authors in 
the reign of Sigismimd III The Polidi language became more generally dif- 
fused in Lithuania, Galicia, Volhinia, etc., where formerly the Eusrian was 
the prevalent dialect. The close intercourse which commenced with France 
during the unfortunate administration of John Casimir introduced many of 
&e comforts of civilisation; travelling was improved in Poland, inns were 
built on the hi^ roads, and carriages came into general use. But sadly did 
leanung languish in this stormy reign. The incursions of the Swedes, CJossacks, 
and Tatars swept away the libraries, broke up aU literary society, and com- 
merce shared the samedate.^ 


THE UNWILLING MICHAEL IS MADE KING (1668 A.D.) 

A diet of convocation now assembled to elect a successor to Casimir. Its 
jQrst act was to render abdication henceforth illegal in Poland. <> 

The cancUdates to the throne were three : the prince of (Dond6, supported 
by the primate and the great barons; the prince of Neubuig, an ally, or rather 
a creature, of Louis XIV ; and Charles of Lorraine, a prince in the interests 
of Austria. The first of these candidates, however illustrious his exploits, 
could not be acceptable to a nation whidi detested alike the tyranny and arro- 
gance of the French monarch, and which remembered but too well the dis- 
asters inflicted on the republic by one of that nation — ^Henry of Valois. Though 
the grand marshal of the crown, Sobieski, left the fields on which he had 
hitherto reaped his laurels to swell the partisans of GondS, the cause was 
hopeless ; vast bo(fies of armed nobles flocked round the kola, and insisted that 
the Frenchman should be excluded. The contest, which now lay between 
the French and Austrian interests, promised to be ruinous, and to end in blood ; 
the adherents of each were nearly equal in number, and perfectly so in obsti- 
nacy. One morning, however, before the great di^tanes had arrived, and 
while the electors were ranged round the plain, under the banners of their 
respective palatinates, the cry of a Piast proceeded from that of Rusaa, and 
an obscure prince, Michael Korybut, was proclaimed by those immediately at 
hand. The cry spread with electric rapidity; it was echoed by the electors 
of the other palatinates, who by this unexpected nomination saw an escape 
from the greatest of all evils — civil war. As the senators approached, they 
were suiprised at the universal clariiing of sabres, and the howls of approba- 
tion which accompanied the name of Michael. They were compelled to join 
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m tiie'Vifet Mtkxi$j add! ‘“Michael.! Michad!” rfesbunded with deafening 
l^d&namobi. li lefe^ than two hours he wa^ prodaimed king of Poland. 

I^rinee Michael Korybut WisniowiegM was the son of the ruthless Jeremy, 
so infamous for his persecution of the dissidents. I nfi rm in body and weak m 
mind, without influence, becau^ without courage and ridies, he saw that if he 
was now made the scaWoat for the hostile factions, both would afterwards 
unite in his pursuit. With tears in his eyes he begged to decline the proffered 
dimity; and when his entreaties were received with howls of “Most serene 
long, you diall reign 1” he moimted his horse and precipitately fled from the 
plain. He was pursued, brought back, forced to accept the pocto conventa 
wWoh had been prepared for the successful candidate, and to promise before 
the ’ assembled multitude, whose outrs^eous demonstrations of homage he 
tin^U'lmew were intended to insiflt his mcapadtyi that he would never seek to 
evade his new duties. To relieve his e3;treme poverty, some of the wealthier 
^ddhs; imlnediately' filled hiS emp^ apartments with household furniture, 
i^d ^ still ami)tier Mtchen with cneef , to which he had never before been 
aeciistome<L' 'In these studied attentions there was more of contempt than 
of good nature. The mockery was complete, when in the diploma of his 
elfevatioji it vtas expressed 'that he wks the sun of the republic, the proudest 
boast of a m^hty line of princes, one who left the greatest of the Piasts,' the 
JageUos, or the Vasas far behind him. 


WEAKNESS OP MICHAEL’S EEIQN 

With the commencement of his reign Michael began to experience morti- 
fication within and danger from without. Though the public treasury was 
emptyj thoi^ Poland had no army, even when the Cossacks and Tatars were 
preparing to invade her, two consecutive diets were dissolved, and their ,pro- 
cfeedings conseg^uently nullified, by the veto. Then the quarrels of the deputies 
— quarrels which were not unfrequently decided by the sword — ^mtrodUced 
a perfect contempt for the laws, as well as for all authority other than that 
of brute force, The poor 'monarch strove in vain to reconcile the hostile 
factions; his entreaties— he was too timid or too prudent to use threats — yrere 
disregarded, even by such as the distribution of crown benefices had at first 
allied TOth his interests. Without decision, without vigour, withput money 
or troops, and consequently without the means of commandmg respect from 
any one of his subjects, he was the scorfi or jest of all. A resolution was soon 
taken to dethrone this phantom of royalty. The turbulent primate Pras- 
mowski was the soul of the cCnspiracy, \frhieh was rendered still more formidable 
by the accessidn of the queen Eleanor, an Austrian princess. In the view of 
obtaining a divorce, and of procuring the elevation to the throne of one who 
had long been her lover— the prince of Lorraine— ^e .scrupled net to plot 
against her hdsband and king. It was, in fact, but exchanging one lord 
for another, a beloved for a despised one; and whether the plot failed or 
succeeded, die was sure of a husband an,d a throne. Fortunately for Michael, 
there was another cdhspiracy, the object of which was tq tralnsfer the queen 
and the sceptre to a French prince. Thus one faction neutralised the other; 
but iu the end one of them would doubtli^’have triumphed, notwithstanding 
the adhedon of the small nobles to the reigriing king — an a&esiori, however, 
not the result of attachment to the rbyal b^rson, but dilely of hostility to the 
great barons— had not the loUd notes of warlike preparation drowned for a 
moment thC'iifaisy contentions of the febds. ' • . ' , 
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SOBEBSKI AltD THE TUBKISH CAMPAIGN (1670-1673 A.D.) 

During these melancholy transactions, the heroic Sobieski was gathering 
new lamels on the plains of rodolia and Volhinia. By several successes, though 
obtained with but a handful of troops, chiefly raised at his own expense, he 
preserved the frontier provmces from the ravages of the Cossacks, the allies 
now of Muscovy, now of the Porte, as best suited their ideas of interest or of 
revenge. He was now opposed, however, to a new and apparently resistless 
enemy— the Turks, whom the perfidious policy or revenge of Louis AIV raised 
up against the republic. The advanced guard of that enemy, consisting of 
Cossacks and Tatars, whom the Porte had ordered to pass the Borysthenes, 
he utterly routed, retook the important frontier fortresses, and by eve:^ywhere 
oppoang a movable rampart to the barbarians, he kept them in check, fixed 
the wavering fidelity of the Volhinians, who were ready to join the Muscovites, 
and r^-established his communications with Moldavia. Europe termed these 
preliminary operations the miraculous campaign. But Muhamed IV now 
approached, accompanied by the veteran army which had reduced Candia, and 
which under its general, Cuprugli, had triumphed over the Venetians, the 
Hungarians, and the empire. About three hundred thousand Ottomans 
crossed the Dniester and advanced into Podolia. In the deplorable anarchy 
which reigned at the diet, no measures whatever had been taken to oppose 
the enemy. Sobieski had but 6,000 men; and notwithstanding his energetic 
remonstrances, he could obtain no reinforcements. He had the mortification 
to see the fall of Kamenets, the reduction of all Podolia, and the advance of 
the Turks into Red Russia, the capital of which, Leopol, was soon invested by 
Muhamed in person. What man could do — ^what no man but himself could 
have dared — ^he accomplished. He cut off an army of Tatars, leaving 15,000 
dead on the field, and releasing 20,0(K) Polish captives, whom the robbers were 
carrying away. But however splendid this success, it could not arrest the 
arms of the Turks. As the panic-struck nobles removed as far as possible 
from the seat of war, Michael hastened to make peace vAth the Porte; as the 
price of which he ceded Kamenets and the XJkrame to the victors, acknowl- 
edged the superiority of the Porte over the Cossacks, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of 220,(X)0 ducats (about £10,000 or $500,000). 

Such was the humiliating state to which the republic was reduced by its 
own dissensions. In vain did Sobieski exclaim against the inglorious Peace 
of Buezaez ; in no Polirii breast could he awaken the fire of patriotism. It is 
impossible jaot to suspect that the money of France or of the Porte hM cop- 
rupted the leaders of the various factions ; a nation renowned beyond all others 
for ).ts .valour would surely not have thus coolly beheld its glory sullied, its 
very eidstence threatened, unless treachery had disarmed its natural defenders. 
At this, time no less than five armed confederations were opposed to each 
other — of the great against the king; of the loyal m his defence; of the army 
in defence of their chief, whom Michael and his party had resolved to try, as 
implicated in the lYench party ; of the Lithuanians against the Poles ; and, 
fcally, of the servants against their masters, of the peasants against their 
lords. 

Though Sobieski despised Michael, he scorned to take revenge on so poor a 
creature; his country still remained, thou^ humbled and degraded, an,d he 
swore to exalt her or to efie. Through his efforts,^ ^d the mutual exhaustion 
of the contending parties, something like tranquillity was restored, _ and in a 
diet held at Warsaw the renewal of the war was decreed. As'fio tribute was 
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sent, the grand vizier did not wait for the hostile declaration: followed by his 
imperial master, he crossed the Danube. At the head of near forty thousand 
men^ Poles, Lithuanians, and German aualiaries, Sobieski opened a campaign 
d^tined to be forever memorable in the annals of the world. His plan was to 
meet and annihilate Kaplan Pasha, who was advancing through Moldavia; to 
return and fall on Hussein, another Turkic general, who with eighty thojusand 
men held the strong position of Kotin, on the Moldavian side of the Dniester, 
opposite to Kamenets- the destruction of these two leaders, he hoped, would 
lead to the fall of the latter fortress, and enable him to contend with the sultan 
in person, ^ould the monarch persist in advancing. 

' The mutiny of his troops, however, especially of the Lithuanians, who 
exclaimed that he was leading them to utter destruction, and who refused to 
advance into an unknown country, compelled him to begm with Hussem. 
Wilhi difficulty he prevailed on them to pass the Dniester, and to march on 
Kotin; he found the Turkidi general sq strongly fortified, that Paz, the Lithu- 
anian hetman, refused at first to join in the meditated assault ; but he had done 
such wonders in preceding campaigns with a handful of troops, that with 
40,000 he thought nothing impossible. Paz, his personal enemy, he persuaded 
to co-operate, and the bombardment commenced while the grand assault was 
preparing. Fortunately for the Christian arms, the night of the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1673, was one of unexampled severity ; the snow fell profusely, and the 
piercing blasts were still more fatal to the besieged, most of them from warm 
Ariatic climes. On the morning of the 11th Sobieski led the attack; ere long 
his lance gleamed on the heights, and the struggle was renewed in the heart of 
the Turkish mtrenchments. In vain did the janissaries endeavour to prolong 
it; they fell in heaps, while the less courageous or more enfeebled portion of 
the enemy sou^t safety in flight. The bndge, however, which connected the 
two banks of the river was in the possession of the Christians, and thousands 
perished while endeavouring to swun over. The carnage was now terrific; 
40,000 of the Moslems now lay on the plain, or floated in the stream, and an 
immense booty fell to the victors. Poland was saved; the fortress of Kotin 
c^itulated. Kaplan Pasha retreated beyond the Danube; Moldavia and 
Wallaehia declared for the republic, and would perhaps have been incorporated 
with it, had not the grand hetman been recalled from his career of conquest 
by an important though not an unexpected event. 

This was no other than the death of Michael, who expired at Lemberg 
(Leopol) the night before the great battle of Kotin, while on his way to join the 
army. His demise was very agreeable to the Poles, who longed for a prince 
capable of restoring their ancient glory. Let him not, however, be judged 
with undue severity; his feebleness was no more than his misfortune, while 
his intentions were good. Though without vigour of understanding, he was 
accomplished, and even learned; he was acquainted with several languages, 
and addicted to literary pursuits. Knowing his own incapacity to rule so 
fierce a nation, compulsion alone made him ascend the throne ; and if his reign 
was disastrous, the reason has been sufficiently explained. On the whole, he 
diould be pitied rather than’ condemned. 


MICHAEL IS SUCCEEDED BY JOHN (HI) SOBIESKI (1674 A.D.) 

Though, on the death of Michael, the number of candidates was greater 
than it had been on any preceding occasion, from the state of parties in the. 
republic, no one could doubt that tiie chief stru^le would be between those of 
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France and the empire. The dukes of Lorraine and Neubm^ were again pro- 
posed: the former was zealoi^ly supported by a queen lover; the latter by the 
money and promises of Louis. (The electors had long been sufficiently alive 
to the value of their votes) That a stormy election was apprehended was 
evident from the care with which the szopa, or wooden pavilion of the senators, 
was fortified. The appearance on the plains was exceedingly picturesque : 
everywhere were seen snaall bands of horsemen exercising then daring feats; 
some tilting; some running at the rmg; others riding with battle-axes bran- 
dished to ^e entrance of the szopa, and with loud hurrahs inciting the senate 
to expedition; othera were deciding private quarrels, which always ended in 
blood; some were listening with fierce impatience to the harangues of their 
leaders, and testifying by their howls or hurrahs their condemnation or 
approval of the subject. At a cfistance appeared the white tents of the nobles, 
which resembled an amphitheatre of snowy mountains, with the sparkling 
waters of the Vistula and the lofty towers of Warsaw. 

The appearance of the Lithuanians was hostile; perhaps they had some 
reason to suspect the nomination of Sobieski, with whom their hetman, Paz, 
had long been at variance; certainlY they seemed resolved to support the 
Austrian to the last extremity. Sobieski, who in the mean time had arrived 
from Kotin, proposed the prince of Cond6, another candidate; whether in the 
hope that such a proposition would succeed, or with the view of distracting the 
different parties and making way for his own elevation, is not very clear. He 
soon foimd, however, that me prmce was no favourite on the kolo; and his per- 
sonal friend, Jablonowski, palatine of Russia, commenced a harangue in sup- 
port of his pretensions. The speaker, with great animation, and not ■without 
eloquence, showed that the republic could expect little benefit from any of 
the candidates proposed, and insisted that its choice ought to fall on a Piast; 
on one, above all, capable of repressing domestic anarchy, and of upholding 
the honour of its arms, which had been so lamentably sullied during the two 
precedii^ reigns. The cry of “ A Piast ! a Piast !” and “ God bless Poland ! ” 
speedily rose from the Russian palatmate, and was immediately echoed by 
thousands of voices. Seeing their minds thus favourably inclined, he proposed 
the conqueror of Slobodisza, of Podhaic, of Kalusz and Kotin; and the cry 
was met with “^bieski forever \” All the palatinates of the cro'wn joined 
in the acclamation; but the Lithuanians entered their protest against a 
Piast. Fortunately for the peace of the republic, the grand duchy was not, or 
did not long continue, unanimous; Prince Radziwill embraced the 'cause of 
the crown; Paz was at length persuaded to withdraw his unavailing opposi- 
tion, and John III was proclaimed king of Poland.^ 

Before the new king would consent to be cro'wned, he undertook an expedi- 
tion to rescue Kamenets, Podolia, and the Ukraine from the domination of the 
Moslems. To preserve these, and if possible to add to them, Muhamed IV 
had taicen the field, ■with a formidable army. Kotin was retaken, the Mus- 
covites who contended ■with the Porte for the possession of the provinces on 
the Borysthenes were expelled from the Ukrame, and several Cossack fortresses 
carried; but here the sultan, thinking he had done enou^ for glory, returned 
to Constantinople John now entered on the scene, and ■with great rapidity 
retook all the conquests that had been made, except Kotin, and reduced to 

‘ The pocto eonventa signed by this king differed little from those of his predecessore. 
In the article that offices should be conferred on n<itive nobles only, it teas- added, and on 
such only as have worn their honours thiee generations Eveiy third year he was to pass 
into Lithuania it had before been decreed that every third diet should be held at Orodno. 
A pension tv as to be paid to Queen Eleanor. 
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' of. the Cossacks on the left bank of the Borysthenes. But this 

^ ^^e,;Wa^’,dpQpa^ to be sufficiently diversified, the wicked desertion of Paz, 
' TOrho wit^ bM, Lithuanians was averse to a winter campaign, prevented the 
Wng from oompleting the subjugation of the Ukraine, and ey®>i forced him to 
retreat before a new army of Turks and Tatars : twenty thousand of the Tatars, 
however, were signally defeated at Zloczow; and the little fortress of Trem- 
bowla made a dwence worthy the best ages of Roman bravery. The Lithu- 
anjap soldiers being compelled by their countrymen to rejoin the king, that 
monarch again entered on the career of victory. The Turks were defeated at 
^czawa, and were pursued with great loss to ffie ramparts of Kamenets. 
Witjh the exception of that fortress and of Podhaic, which they had stormed, 
Poland was free from the invaders. 

..Sobieski, having thus nobly earned the crown of a kingdom which he 

t , often saved, returned to Cracow, where his coronation was performed with 
e accustomed pomp, bpt with* far more than the accustomed joy. At the 
c^et assembled on this occasion, a standing army of 30,000, and an extraor- 
dinary one of three times that number, were decreed; but* nothing more was 
done, and /(he republic remained defencdess as before. Other salutary pro- 
posals snbmitted by the king, whose talents were as conspicuous in govern- 
ment as in the field, had no better success. The fate of the republic, however 
it m^t be delayed by monarchs so enlightened and conquerors so great as he, 
w£^ not to be averted. 

, From, these harassing cares John was summoned by a new invasion of the 
Turks and Tatars, amountmg in number to almost 210,000, and commanded 
by Ibraham Padia of Damascus, whose surname of Shaiian, or the devil, was 
significant enough of his talents and character. The Polish king, with his 
handful of 10,000, was compelled to intrench hinoself at Zurawno, where he 
well defended by axty-three pieces of cannon. His fate was conadered — 
n^haps even by himself — as decided; all Poland, instead of flocking to his aid, 
haj^aied to the* churches to pray for his deliverance. For twenty days the 
cannonading conimued its destructive havoc, occasionally diversified by still 
more destructive sorties from the camp. The advantage rested with the Poles, 
but they were so thinned by their very successes that their situation became 
deaerate. The Tatar khan, however, who knew that the Muscovites were 
laying waste that part of the Ukraine subject to Doroszensko, the feudato^ 
of the Porte, and were menacing his own territories, clamoured for peace, it 
was proposed by the pasha, but on the same humiliating terms as those of 
Buczacz. The enraged Sobiesld threatened to hang the messenger who diould 
in future bring him so insulting a proposal. 

Hostilities recommenced; though the Poles were without provisions or 
amm unition, he scorned to capitulate. He rode among his dismayed ranks, 
reminded them that he had extncated them from situations even worse than 
the present one, and gaily asked whether his bead was likely to have suffered 
by me wei^t of a crown. When the Lithuanians threatened to desert, he 
only replied, “Desert who will— alive or dead I remain I” But to remain in 
his camp was no longer safe : one morning he issued from it, and drew up his 
handfpl of men, now scarcely seven thousand, in battle array as tranquilly as 
if he had legions to marshal. Utterly confounded at this display of rashness 
or of confidence, the Turks cried out, “There is magic in it !” — a cry in which 
Shaitan, devil as he was, joined. Pilled with admiration at a bravery which 
exceeded his imagination, the pasha sued for peace on less dishonourable con- 
ditions. By the treaty two-thirds of the Ukraine was restored to Poland, 
the r em a i n in g third being in the power of the Porte ; the question as to Podolia 
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wai? to be discussed at Con^tantiiioplfe; all- prisoners, hostages, etc., were aim 
restoted. The conditions, indeed, were below the dignity of the republic, 
but that such favourable ones could be i)rocured’ at such a crisis is the best 
comment on the valour of the king. This was the sentiment of all Europe, 
which resounded more than ever with his praises. 

' This peace was followed by the prolongation of the truce with Muscovy; 
Neither were 'the conditions of the latter so advantageous as could have been 
desired. Three insignificant fortresses weSre restored; but Severia, Smolensk, 
Kiev; and other possessions remained in the iron grasp of the autocrat. In 
vain would the king have endeavoured to wrest them from it . without money 
or troops, with anarchy also before his eyesj it was no slight blessing that he 
was able to preserve from day to day the mdependenee, nay, the existence, 
of the republic. 

During the four foUowbg years the long was unable to undertake any 
expedition for the reeonquest bf the lost possessions. Thou^ he convoked 
diet after diet in the hope of obtaining the'necessary supplies for that purpose, 
diet after diet was dissolved by the fatal veto ; for the same reasoh he could 
nop procure the adoption' ‘of the many salutary edur^ he recommended, to 
paoish' anarchy; to put thfe -kihgdoiii oh a peniianent footing of defence, and 
to kmend the laws. His Mluxe, indeed, must be partly attnbuted to himself; 
since, grea,t‘as he was, he appeared as much alive to the aggrandisement of Ms 
own lamily as to the good of the republic. ’ There can belittle doubt — and he 
ought to be praised for it — ^that he had long meditated the means of rendering the 
(iro-wn hereditary in his offspring ; but the little caution with which he proceeded 
in’ this great design, and the criminal 'intrigues of his queen, a French woman 
of little principle, whose infiu^nce over him was unbounded, roused this 
jealousy of the nobles, especially of the Lithuanians, and compelled him to 
suspend it. Had he shown more prudencej ah ■«\fell as more firmness, in his ad- 
ministration, and within his palacite, his object mi^t have been attained, and 
Poland preserved from ruin, under the sway of his family. 

John Spbieski had always belonged to the faction or party in the interests 
of lYance, and, coiisequently, averse to that of' Austria; but there .ww on® 
thing in which he would not gratify the perfidious Louis XIV. As a ChnstJan 
knight and a noble Pole, he had vowed mextinguishable hostility against tnfe 
Moslems — a feeling, in his ctjae; deepened by ‘the memory of his maternal 
grajndfather, his father, and His brotheir, who had all periled under the sword 
of ' the misbelievers — ^and he could ncrt consequently band ■with the Porte 
against the empire. While fhe Tiifks were arming for the invasion of Germany, 
his alliance was eagerly sought by LOuis and Leopold ; he entered into a tresjty 
offensive and defenmve with the latter. To this turn in his policy he was saici; 
i^:^ps injuriousjly, to have 'bSen not a little 'disposed by the j^nfise of an 
s^'duchesS for his eldest son,' ‘and by the resentment of some msults shown 
b;^ the prq 7 id'hi 07 mr^to'his. 4 ueen. . 


teii KBfiiEF OF Vienna (ij883 A.p.) 

c * 1 ' ' I ' * 

But the mbfl^ of Louis and' the venality of ,fhe' Pdlish barons opposed 
great obst^les to the fatiflcatioh' of this treaty' by die't. A .conspiracy 
was soon set on foot, 'the object of which was, either to 'turn the king from the 
Austrian cause or to dethrone him. .FoTtunatelyj the correspondence of the 
French ambassador with the unprincipled court of Paris fell into his hands, 
and he was enabled to frustrate ‘the criminal deagn. To escape detection, 
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'Jhfi very con8pirato?8 voted for a war with the infidels, and preparations were 
made for a ^mt campai^. It was time, Vienna was invested by 300,000 
l?a^s and Tatars, imder Kara Mustapha, the vizir ; the dastardly Leopold had 
retreated to Linz, and despatched messenger after messenger to hasten the 
departure of Sobieski, Germany looked to him as its saviour, and Europe as 
fte bulwark of Chiistendom. Having beheld at his feet the ambassf^ors 
of the empire and the nuncio of the pope, he left Cracow, August 16th, with a 
small body of Polish troops, and without waiting for the Lithuanians; the 
cbidE part of his army, amounting in all to about mirty thousand men, he had 
previously ordered to rendezvous under the walls of Vienna. 

The king found the affairs of the imperialists in a worse situation than he 
had conceived. The Turkish artillery had made a practicable breach, and the 
terrified inhabitants of the capital were in momentary expectetion of an 
assault. One evening, however, their despair was changed to joy, as they 
TOrceived from their telescopes the appearance of the Polish hussars on the 
ndj^ts of KaMenberg. Sobiedri was enthusiastically invested with tha chief 
command of the Gbristian army, consisting of Poles, Saxons, Bavarians, and 
Austrians, amounting to 70,000 men. One who had been his rival as a can- 
didate, the duke of Lorraine, gave a noble example of magnanimity by this 
submission, and by zealously co-operating in all his plans. On the morning of 
September 12th commenced the mi^ty struggle between the Crescent and 
the Cross. Throughout the day the advantage rested with the Christians, 
but the vast masses of the Turks remained unbroken. Towards nightfall the 
Polish king had fought his way to the intrenched camp of the vizir, whom he 

E rceived seated in a magnificent apartment tranquilly drinking coffee with 
two sons. 

Provoked at the sight, he rushed forward, followed by an intrepid band. 
With th® loud war-cry of ‘'God for Poland!” and his pious repetition of the well- 
knpwh verse of Israel’s prophet king, “Non nobis, non nobis, Domtne exer- 
dimm, sed nommi tva da gloriaml” was united that of “Sobieski!” Shouts 
of “Sobieski! Sobieski!” caught the ears of the Moslems, who for the first 
time now certainly knew that this dreaded hero was with the Christlins. 
“Allah!” exclaimed the Tatar khan, “ the king is with them sure enou^!” 
The consternation among the infidels was extreme; but, true to the bravery 
■of their character, they made a vigorous stand. In vain ; their ranks strewed 
the ground ; six pashas fell witib, them ; the vizir fled, and with him the remnant 
of his once formidable host. The Turkish camp, with its immense riches, 
became the prey of the victors; not only Germany, but Europe, was saved. 
The hero of Christendom hastened to the cathedral of St. Stephen to join in a 
solemn Te Deum for the success of this memorable day. 

It is painful to dwell on the subsequent conduct of Leopold. Instead of 
clasping the knees of his saviour with joy, and of blushingat his own cowardice, 
he met the king with coolness, nay, even with insult. His empire was saved, 
and as he had no need of further aid, he took care to exhibit no further 
gratitude. _ His behaviour astonished no less than incensed the Poles, many 
of whom, without their king’s permisaon, retmned to their homes ; but Sobieski, 
with the rest, pro^d^ into Hungary in pursuit of the fugitive Moslems. By ' 
two subsequent victories won at Parkan and Strigonia, he freed most of that 
kin^om from the foot of the invaders, and would have extended his successes 
far^yond the Danube, had not the Lithuamans delayed to join hini and Ms 
Polish troops insisted on returning to their county. 

On his arrival he had the additional gratification of finrling that one of his 
generals had obtained some signal successes in the Ukrame over a combined 
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army of Turks and Tatars; had dethroned one hospodar of Wallachia, and 
elevated another better disposed to the views of the republic. 


THB DOUBLE CHARACTEE OF 80BIBSK1 

But whilst pursuing the splendid successes of this Christian hero, posterity 
must blush at the weakness of his policy, at the blindness with which he pur- 
sued the aggrandisement of his family; implicitly followed the counsels of his 
de^icable queen; and trusted to the protestations of Leopold, who, when his 
aid was required, never hesitated at promises, and, when that aid was fumi^ed, 
never thought of performing them. Though the archduchess promised to his 
son was resigned to the elector of Bavaria, the imperial lure of assisting him to 
subdue WaUachia, which was t® become a permanent sovereignty in his family, 
again armed him against the Tur^. To be freed from ail apprehensions on 
the ade of Muscovy, he forever confirmed to that power the possession of 
Smolensk, Siewierz, Tchemigov, and the greater portion of Kiovia, with Kiev, 
tike capital. These possessions, indeed, he could not hope to recover; but 
voluntarily to have resigned them, and forever, justly excited the indignation 
of many, especially when they found that the czarina Sophia refused to per- 
form concfitions to which she had agreed — ^to join the general crusade against 
the Porte, and to pay the republic 200,000 rubles in return for these con- 
cessions. 

Having raised about forty tibousand men, the king entered into WaUachia, 
to conquer it for one of his sons. But the expedition had no effect, owing 
partly to the exceeding dryness of the season, and to the consequent sufferings 
of his army, and parfly to the non-appearance of the contingents promised 
by Leopold and the hospodar. He returned, but not without Toss, both from 
tne reason already assigned, and from the activity of the Turks in his rear, 
who, however, dared not attack him. A second expedition was but partly 
successful ; in fact, the infirmities of age had overtaken him, and had impaired 
his mental no less than his bodily vigour. His failure, however, in both 
expeditions was owing to circumstances over which he had no control ; in 
neither did it dim the lustre of his martial fame. 

No two men could be more unlike than Sobieski in the field and Sobieski 
at his palace of government: in the former he was the greatest, in the latter 
the meanest, of men. He was justly despised for his tame submission to his 
worthless queen. To her he abandoned all but the load of administiation; 
her creatures filled most offices in the state; all, too, were become venal — all 
conferred on the highest bidder. The bishop Zaluski, on this subject, relates 
an anecdote sufficiently diaracteristic of the court where such a shameless 
transaction could take place. The rich see of Cracow being vacant, the queen 
one day said to the bishop of Kuhn, “I wager with your sincerity that you 
alone will have the bishopric of Cracow.” Of course the prelate accepted the 
challenge, and, on being invested with the see, paid the amount. Zaluski 
himself opened a way to the royal favour by means equally reprehensible. 
He presented the queen with a medicine-chest, together with a book of direc- 
tions for employing them, valued at a few hundred ducats : she received it with 
contempt The offer of a silver altar, estimated at 10,000 crowns, of a val- 
uable ring, and two diamond crosses gratified her avarice, and made the 
fortune of the giver. Her temper was about equal to her disinterestedness. 
On one occasion the king had promised the great seal to Zaluski ; the queen to 
Denhov of course the latter triumphed. 
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|Ug“You said' the, iang to the disRppointed.telahnant, his 

intonate friend, “ 4 )f- the rights claimed hy wivesr-with what importunity the 
queen demands everything that die likes; you only have the power to make 
me live tranquilly or wretchedly with my wife. She has given her word to 
another, and if I refuse her the disposal of the chancellorship ^e will not 
remain with me. I know you wish me too well to expose me to public laughter, 
^md I am .convinced that 'you will let me do what she wishes, but what I do 
with extreme r^ret.” Can this be the victor ,of Slobodisz, .Podhaic, Kotin, 
s^,Tienna?. ; ’ ■ i ■ 

.. .r' jt cannot be matter of much surprise that such a. prince should have little 
hiftience in the. diets,, or .that his measures should form .the subject of severe 
gi^l^y by many of his nobles. French money raised , him up enemies on 
ffyaiy side ; so ajsp did that-of his queen, whenever he ventured on such as were 
^^{pmatable, eilhsr to her .or to her creatures. | 'Bieman who could not pre- 
liwve.peace in his . own .family, who could not prevent his wife and eldest son,, 
nor nlother-inrlaw.andidau^ter-in-law,.from bringing! disgrace on his. palace 
by, their lumaturel .quarrels, could not be expeot^..to-,have much jbnqenee 
anywhere. In full senate he was often treats with marked disr^pect, tihe 
“tyrant! traitor!” were lavished on him; and he was once or twice 
invited to descend from a dignity which he diriionoured. That he seriously, 
fsntertained the design of abaication, notwithstanding the decree against it 
during the interregnuih of Michael .Korybut, is certain, but if ho had many 
demies, he had. more friends, and he was persuaded to relmquish it. 

The last days of John SobieskL were passed in hterary or m philosophical 
contemplation. Sometimes, too, he migrated from scene to scene, pitching 
his tent, like .the Sarmatiaps oif old, wherever a fine natural prospect attracted 
att^tion. . His last hours were wrapped in mystery. He spoke to .Zajuski 
fi. .a dose of mercury wMch he had taken, and which had occasioned him 
suffering in mind and body. , “ Is there no one,” he abruptly exclaimed, 
WiWst heavy sobs, agitated hia whole frame, “ to avenge my death !” This 
imght be the rskving of a sickly, neiyous, distempered mind; but a dreadful 
suspicion fixed on the queen. .Her subsequent conduct confirmed it. Scarcely 
was the breath out of his body when seized on his treasures, and renewed 
her quarrels with her eldest son, Prmee James, with a bitterness that showed 
she felt no regret for his loss. , , ■ 

Sobieski was the. last independent king of Poland. His enemies could 
not but allow that he was one of the greatest characters m royal biography, 
the greatest beyond comparison in the regal annals of big country.® • He 
^ed in 1696.o 
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THE EXTINCTION OF A KINGDOM 

[1696-1796 A.i>.] 

SoBiESKi and his intrigues, so long a stumbling-block of offence in the 
^es of the Poles, were no more; but the rancour and vehemence of contentioii 
still survived. A people in this dissentient state of feelmg were not likely to 
be calm, impartial adjudicators. WMlst the most powerfm Polirii and foreign 
interests were nullifying eSjph other by opposition, a noble of inferior rank 
and influence started a new candidate, and carried his point. This was no 
other than John Przependowski, castellan of Kulm, who had flrst united with 
the prince of Conti, one of the most popular of the candidates for the Polish 
crown. But he wished to derive some profit from his vote, and finding the 
prince’s finances exhausted, he looked round the different courts for another 
patron. He was bold and bom for intrigue, and therefore well adapted for 
his present purpose. He had married the dau^ter of General Fleming, wh6 . 
was then in high favour with Frederick Augustus, elector* of Saxony, ahd 
afterwards his prime minister. This connection brou^t him in. contact with 
the elector, whom he found just suited for his desi^. Augustus was a yoifng, 
wealthy, ambitious monarch. "No prince was ever more generous,” sa;^s 
Voltaire, “gave more, or accompanied his gifts with so much gra<^.” His 
religion, professedly the Lutheran, stood in the way; but there is something 
that will remove more mountains than faith, and it was opportunely repaem- 
bered that the young elector had recanted the Reformed belief two years 
before, during a sojourn at Rome, and he was now as good a Catholic as the 
Poles or the pacta convent could require. 

Money purchased 'Augustus plenty of votes, but as he was late in the 
field there were some too firmly engaged by the prince of Conti to be decently 
transferred. The consequence was that on the 27th of June, 1697, both were 
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elected by their differeut partisans, the archbishop declaring Conti king, and 
the bidiop of Ctgavia, Augustus. But notwithstanding me informality of 
the latter election, nothing was to be said to the ten thousand Saxons mth 
whom he came to take possession of his kingdom; he was acknowledged king, 
and Hie prince of Conti sailed back to France unanointed. 

But Augustus had not yet been crowned, a ceremony essentially requisite 
to invest Him with full authority, and he was anxious that it should take 
place. There was some difficulty even in this; all the regalia were locked up 
in the treasury at Cracow in the keeping of officers in Conti’s interest. The 
law forbade breaking open the doors, but the Saxons “laughed at locksmiths” 
and broke down the wall. It was also necessary that the archbishop should 
perform the ceremony, but he also was in the other interest; the dioc^e was 
therefore declared vacant, and newly filled. There was still anoffier impedi- 
ment— the funeral of the late king ou^t to precede the inauguration, and the 
corpse was in the hands of Conti’s party at Warsaw; but the Saxons substi- 
tuted an effigy, and the coronation was solemnised and the elector proclatoed 
king under the title of Augustus II.^ It was observed that the king fainted 
during the formalities, as u his heart failed him at thought of the charge he 
was taking on himself, 

'This forced election was the first of the disgraceful series of events which 
laid the yoke on the necks of the Poles, .and at last rendered them mere bonds- 
men. After this period Poland always received her kings under the com- 
pulsion of foreign arms. The czar and the king of Sweden even offered to 
support the present election; but Augustus found that he and his Saxons were 
•sufficiently strong to fight then own battles. 

The pacta cmventa required Augustus to dismiss his own troops, but he 
was too prudent to trust himself to subjects who were not yet reconciled to 
his “usurpation,” and looked about for a pretext to retain them. This was 
imlily found; he employed them against the Turks, and the Poles were satis- 
fied. But this war was ended by the Treaty of Karlowitz, in January, 1699, 
by which treaty the Poles regained Kamenets, but gave up their encroach- 
ment in Moldavia, etc., and the king was obliged to find them another occu- 
pation. This also too soon presented itself. 


AUGUSTUS’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST SWBDEIN 

Sweden was now under the government of a minor, and as Poland had 
long looked with a Imgering eye on Livonia, which had been ceded by the 
Treaty of Oliva, in John Casimir’s time, he thought it would be a favourable 
juncture to attempt its recovery; and the service of the Saxons in that under- 
laid]^ would make the Poles forgive their intrusion. He attempted it entirely 
at his own risk, without the concurrence of the Poles, and in fact in duect 
opposition to some of their representations. The bishop who had crowned 
Im told the king that his attack on Sweden was a gross violation of the 
rights of nations and of equity, which the Almighty would not fail to punish 
— a judgment, says the Mstorian, wWch seems to be dictated by the spirit 
of divination. 

His first attempt was not so successful as he had anticipated, and he 
ei^^ed Peter the Great, czar of Russia, to assist him. Peter entered very 
willingly into the plan; he wished to found a port on the east of the Baltic; 
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Ingennanland, the northeast part of Livonia, seemed just adapted for it, and 
he thought it would pay him very well for his diare of the enterprise. The 
meeting took place on the 26 th of February, 1701 , at Birzen, a small town 
in the palatinate of Vilna in Lithuania. 

But Charles, the yoimg Swedi^ monarch, althou^ only ei^teen, was not 
to be m^e the tame victim of such flagrant injustice. He was apprised of 
their designs and chose to anticipate them. He had routed the Hussians at 
Narva in the preceding year, and made even Moscow tremble. But justice 
fought for him, and his soldiers were animated by the example of their youth- 
ful hero. These were the troops whom the Rusaan savages called “ terrible, 
insolent, enraged, dreadful, untamable destroyers.” He then marched 
against the Saxons in Livonia, and came up to them on the banks of the 
Dvina. The river was very wide at the spot and difficult to pass, but Charles 
was never to be daunted. He caused large boats to be prepared with hi^ 
bulwarks to protect the men, and observing that the wind was in the enemy's 
face, lit large flres of wet straw; and the smoke, spreading along the banks of 
the river, concealed his operations from the Saxons. He directed the passage 
hunself, which was effected in a quarter of an hour, and he was much mortifled 
at being only the fourth to land. He rallied his troops and routed the Saxons. 
He did not stop till he arrived at Birzen, the town where Augustus and the 
czar had planned the expedition. He felt, he owned, a satisfaction at enteiv 
in^ Birzen as a conqueror, where the leaned monarchs had con^ired his 
nun some few months before. 

The news of Charles’ approach was nearly as agreeable to most of the 
Poles as it was terrible to Augustus; they considered him as their champion 
against the tyrannical and intruding Saxons. The primate wrote to the Swed- 
m king assuring him of this feeling; and Charles expressed hunself as the 
friend of Poland, although the enemy of their sovereign. Augustus was aware 
of thus, and dismissed the Saxon troops, to regain the favour of his subjects. 
This step had the desired effect for a time : the primate, traitor as he was to 
both parties at heart, pretended to rouse the king’s awakening popularity 
which he could not check; and the people were so gratified by the concession 
that most of the influential palatmes swore to defend their sovereign to the 
death. This adherence to their falling monarch was daily increasingj when 
unfortunate dissensions in Lithuania once more severed the bond of union. 

'That provmce had been divided into two contending factions ever smce 
' the death of Sobieski; and party spirit had run so high that the contest 
became quite a civil war. The family of Sapieha, the great general of Lit- 
huania, and that of Ogmski, the great standard-bearer, were the leading 
interests. As long as -me Saxons remained in Lithuania, Sapidha was pro- 
tected from the violence of Oginski, who was backed by most of the nobility; 
but after their departure he and his adherents were left exposed, so that 
their only alternative was to make the Swedes their protectors. Under these 
circumstances Augustus could offer but little opposition to Charles, and a 
deputation was sent to the Swedish monarch, with proposals of peace. “I 
will make peace at Warsaw,” was the young but firm warrior’s answer; and 
at the same time he added that he came to make war on Augustus, the 
usurper, and his Saxons, and not against the Poles. 

The CapUtdation of Warsaw, the Dethronement of Augustus (1702 A.r).) 

Aigustus felt that all was lost, and that his kingdom had departed from 
him. But he yet fought up against fortune; he had privately recalled his 
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fettioiis, atnd lihM' kssembling all the troops he could, mustered nearly 
•Wenty-four thousand men. Augustus now found himself in that perplex- 
dilemma in which all kings who thrust themselves upon a people by 
force are alwajjs at some period deservedly placed. The Poles, at best only 
rafepwarni hi his cause, were converted into ardent enemies by this recall of 
the Saxons. While Augustus was engaged in marching from palatinate to 
palatinate to canvass his partisans, Charles pushed on unopposed to Warsaw, 
■virhich capitulated on the first summons, on the 5th of May, 1702. Augustus, 
h6Wever, marshalled his troops in the plam of Klissow, and waited lor the 
of the Swedes to fight for his crown Even now his army doubled 
' tMt' of Charles, but the Poles, who composed the greater part of it, did not 
willin^y. Augustus indeed fought bravely, but in vain did he rally 
fpfe’jfibops: three times they again recoiled. Fortune still frowned on the 
jBdlifeh monarch, and he fled towards Cracow. 

■ ^ An accident favoured his escape, and prolonged the stru^le : Charles had a 
lam froni his horse as he was pursuing him, and was detained m bed six weeks 
dh his march. Augustus made good use of this respite, reassembled his 
trdoi^, tod prepmed for another battle ; but discontent and rebellion thinned 
Kfa itoks : the Poles dreaded further opposition to the formidable invader, 
aiid began to fall into his will, in consenting to raise to the tlirone Janies 
the eldest son of their late monarch. Against such numerous enemies 
fao resistance could be offered ; protraction of the war was useless, for difficul- 
ties only stimulated the Swedish hero. “Should I have to stay here fifty 
years,” said he, “I will not go till I have dethroned the king of Poland.” 
Augustus therefore fled to Saxony, taking, however, the precaution to secure 
the persons of James Sobieski and his brother Constantine 
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The throne being thus vacated, it remained for Charles to fill it; but he 
was for some time undetermined who should be the chosen person His 
counsellors advised him to step mto it himself, but fate, in the shape of mili- 
tary glory, diverted him from Ibat design He first fixed on Alexander, 
Sobieski’s third son. Alexander, however, wished only for the enlaigement 
of his brothers and to revenge them, having none of the Mndinem domtnandi, 
and it was in vam that the king of Sweden and the nobles entreated him to 
change his mmd; he was immovable. The neighbouring pnnees, says Vol- 
taire, knew not whom to admire most, the king of Sweden, who at the age of 
twenty-two years gave away the crown of Poland, or the prince Alexander, 
who refused it. 

But kingdoms do not long go begging, and all men are not so disinterested 
as Alexander Sobieski. When Charles told young Stanislaus Leszczynski, 
the Polish deputy, that the republic could not be delivered from its troubles 
Without an election, “But whom can we elect,” said Stanidaus, “now Jam^ 
tod Constantine Sobieski are captives?” The king looked with an eye of 
siirutiny at his interrogator, and thought to himself, “Thou art the Tnan l” 
He, however, deferred that answer until he had further examined his young 
protigS. 

Stanidaus was descended from an illustrious Polish family; his father 
was crown treasurer and palatme of Posnania, to which latter office his son 
succeeded. He added to .innate talent the polish of education and commerce 
with society both at home and abroad. “Stanidaus Leszczynski,” said one 
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of his contemporaries, “ the son of the grand treasurer of the crown, is regarded 
amon^t us as the honour of our country. A happy facihty of manners makes 
him win way to all hearts.” He was courageous, and at the same time 
mild in his disposition, and had a very prepossessing appearance. Jn fact, 
Charles was so much struck with him that he said aloud he had never seen 
a man so fit to conciliate all parties. He was also sufficiently hardy and 
inured to service to please the rough king in that respect ; and after the con- 
ference the Swedish monarch exclaimed, “There is a man who shall always be 
my friend !” and Stanidaus was king of Poland. 

But the formality of election was observed, although it was, in fact, noth- 
ing but a ratification of Charles' choice. Many other candidates were also 
nominated, and though Stanislaus was the most popular among th^, as 
w^ as the nominee of the lord of the ascendant, the prhnate Radriejowski 
objected to him, ostensibly on account of his youth. “What?” said Charles. 
“He is too young,” answered ihe primate, “He is not so young as mysdf,” 
replied the king, impatiently, and he sent the Swedish count Horn to Warsaw 
to enforce the election. Horn met, however, _ with some resistance from the 
independent Poles. “Are we assembled,” said one of the nobles, “to act in 
concert for the ruin of Poland, whose glory and safety depend wholly on the 
freedom of the people and the liberty of the constitution? Let our inde- 
pendence be our first care, then let us mink of an election. Shall we call that 
revolution legitimate which sprmgs from fear of being hewn down by the troora 
of armed foreigners, who surroimd us and insult the dignity of the republic , 
with their presence?” Several nobles, roused by this appeal, entered their 
protests, which, according to law, would check the election, but this trifling 
opposition was disregarded, the Swedes shouting, “Long live StanislaiM 
Leszcz3mski, king of Poland I” and the election was registered. The consti- 
tution was certainly infringed by the Swedish influence, but Augustus was 
not a fit person to complain of imconstitutional acts. 

Stanislaus was no sooner seated on the throne and enjojdng the honey- 
moon of royalty at Warsaw, than the alarm-bell sounded, and Augustus, with 
an army of twenty thousand Saxons, was seen marching to regain his capi^. 
The city was unfortified, and the new king was obliged to flee, with his family, 
to their protector, Charles. The work of dethronement was now to be all 
done over again. The Swedish monarch had not lost any of his activity; he 
overtook Augustus unexpectedly in Posnania, and a battle was, fought at 
Punitz, on the borders of Silesia. The Saxon army consisted almost entirely 
of foot, whereas the enemy wore all cavalry. The Saxons formed themselves 
into solid bodies, presenting on all sides a hedge of bayonets. The^ Swedish 
cavalry in vain attempted to break their ranks ; the Saxons stood their ground 
till nightfall, although inferior in number, and made good their retreat. This 
was certamly no contemptible specimen of the military t^ents of Augustus, 
although a great portion of the credit is of course to be given to the skill of 
SchuUemburg. 

The Saxon army retreated, and the Swedes foDowed and overtook them 
again on the banks of the Oder. Charles now imaged they must fall into 
his hands, as they were unprovided with pontoons or boats to effect the pas- 
sage, but in this he was mistaken. Schullembum, passed his whole army over 
during the night with a very trifling loss, and Charles himself was obliged to 
own that “to-day SchuUemburg has the better of us.” 

Notwithstanding all this display of courage and tactics, Augustus, could 
not support his falling fortune, and again withdrew to Saxony. Cnarles, 
tired of having to fight his battles over again so often in Pol^d, resolved to 
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^)Ut ajtt ead to the Saxons' occasional excursions, by carrying the war into their 
6wn country. Augustus now began to tremble; the Swedish king could as 
easily appoint a new elector as a new king To avoid these consequences he 
subimtted to the conditions Charles imposed. These were, to resign all pre- 
tensions to the crown of Poland, to break off all treaties against Sweden, and 
to set at liberty the two Sobieskis. 


Rmnan Intervention; the Flight of Stanislaiis 

In the mean tune Peter the Great was not idle; he felt much aggrieved 
tiiat At^ustus had capitulated without his knowledge, but he forgave him 
jiaa hearing how severdy he was already punished by the hard conditions of 
the treaty. The Russians under the command of Menshikov overran Poland 
iU' the absence of Charles and Augustus, who were in Saxony, forming a 
rallying point for the adherents of the ex-king and plundering the opposite 
party. In fact Peter treated Poland more as a vanquished province than 
an allied state, ravamg, levying contributions, and carrying on aH the valu- 
ables he could lay hands on. The news that Stanislaus and Charles were 
retoming from Saxony soon put a check to this injustice and obliged him to 
retreat. 

The fate of Stanislaus was so completely dependent on that of Charles 
that the Hstory of the latter is also the history of the former. The Swedish 
hero, leaving his j)rot4g4 in Poland, pursued the czar, who had retired into 
Lithuania, although it was in the month of January, 1708. The result of this 
singular campaign forms one of Pame’s commonplaces : 

— dread Pultowa's day, 

When fortune left the roy w Swede, 

at once stripped Charles of the title of Invincible, the hard earnings of nine 
years’ victories, drove him to seek an asylum in Turkey, and dragged Stanis- 
laus from the Polish throne. 

Augustus, on hearing this unexpected news, immediately returned to 
Poland and resumed the diadem in spite of his oath. The pope’s dispensation 
sanctioned the perjury; Polidi inconsistency favoured the new revolution; 
and the victorious arms of Russia confirmed all, Stanislaus knew it was in 
vain to resist, and did not wish to shed blood in a useless struggle ; he therefore 
retired to Swedish Pomerania. He defended that province against the united 
Russians, Saxons, Poles, and Swedes, and Augustus wished to put an end to 
the contest. Stanislaus agreed to abdicate, but Charles’ consent was required 
to satisfy the newly raised king. The Swede, “proud though in desolation,” 
merely answered to all the persuasions, “If my friend will not be king, I can 
soon make anotiier.” Stanislaus determined to try what could be effected by 
a personal interview, and “ risking more,” says Voltaire, “ to abdicate a throne 
thmi he had done to ascend it,” undertook to travel in disguise through the 
midst of his enemies to Charles’ retreat in Tmrkey. He stole one evening 
from the Swedish army which he commanded in Pomerania, and traversing 
the enemy’s lines with a passport under the name of Haran, after many 
dangers reached Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. He here styled himself a 
major m Charles’ service, not knowing that the king was at that time far from 
a good understanding with the Porte. On this hint the suspicions of the 
Turkish officer were awakened, who, being acquainted with the ex-king’s 
person by description, saw through the disguise and arrested him. 
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“Tell him,” eKclaimed the inflexible Swede when he heard of his appre- 
hension, “never to make peace with Augustus, assure him fortune will soon 
change.” This prediction seemed about to be verified, when the Turks, 
stimulated by the intrigues of the Swedish monarch, took up arms against the 
Russians, and investii^ Peter on the banks of the Pruth obliged him to make 
that famous capitulation in 1711. By this he was bound to withdraw all his 
troops from Poland, and never interfere m the affairs of that government; 
besides which, Charles was to be insured an unmolested return to his own 
kingdom. 

Peter was, however, no sooner out of danger than he forgot his oath, and 
instead of withdrawing his troops from Poland reinforced them. In 1712 
great complaints were made about this encroachment, and the czar pretended 
to countermand them, but still kept them on the confines of Lithuania. In 
1714 Charles returned to Sweden, and at the same time Stanislaus, resigning 
all pretensions to Poland, retired, to the little duchy of Zweibrucken in Ger- 
manjr, which was presented to him by the king of Sweden, who possessed it by 
inheritance. He remained there till he was deprived of it by Ciharles’ death, 
four years later. 


AUGUSTUS IS AGAIN KING 

The return of the Swedish monarch was a pretext for retaining the Saxon 
troops in Poland. But even this excuse did not satisfy the justly discon- 
tented Poles; they avenged the insults and ravages of these intruders by the 
lives of many hundreds of them. This was toe declaration of open war 
between the king’s troops and the confederated nobles. Augustus m vain 
opposed his infunatedr subjects, and after his army had been almost annihilated 
called upon the czar for assistance. This induced toe confederates to nego- 
tiate, and under toe terror of a Russian army peace was concluded between 
toe monarch and his people in 1717. 

It was then agreed that the Saxons should leave the kingdom, and this 
engagement was accordingly kept. At the same time toe Polish army was 
decreased to eighteen thousand men, imder toe pretence of curbing the 
influence of toe two grand generals. This was a most pernicious step to 
the independence of Poland, as it confined its defence almost entirely to the 
pospohte, who could never compete with the large standing armies which were 
now kept up by its neighbours. “Imprudent nation!” exclaims Rulhi^e,<* 
“which allowed itself to be disarmed at the very moment when new dangers 
were about to threaten it; which almost solely intrusted its defence to the 
convocations of the pospoKte, at a time when all the other nations of Europe 
had discovered the inutility and abandoned toe use of that mode of protec- 
tion!” 

In the mean time Peter had obtained all the Livonian territory he aimed 
at, and was willing to embrace toe schemes of toe Swedish minister to enter 
into a treaty with Charles, to re-establish Stanislaus, make a descent on Eng- 
land, and in fact become the arbiter of Europe. The conferences were carried 
on with the greatest secreejr, but sufl&cient transpired to make Augustus 
tremble. His minister, Fleming (with or without ms master’s concurrence), 
employed some French miscreants to carry off Stanislaus and bring him 
prisoner to Dresden. This he thought would be a bar to toe inimical designs 
of the allies The villains were discovered and taken before the ex-king as 
assassins, expecting summaiy punitoment; but the beneficent ‘and philo- 
sophic Stanislaus reproved them mildly. “ What injury have I done you, my 
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' having t^i^ power to pardon,” and gives him a stronger claim to the title 
. ,' bpnefio^t’plulosopher than all his writings, were they a hundred times 
Ifitore voluikiino'us. 


' Thi'king of Poland publicly disclaimed all knowledge of the plot, but we 
naast leave his protestation to plead for itself. At that time it had the effect 
of riiiftii^ the onus of censure to Fleming’s shoulders, and at any rate the 
ridniffUer was not unjustly scandalised. The death of Charles, m 1718, broke 
'alliance, and averted the danger which threatened August^. Such was 
l^terinination of the attack on Livonia; Peter was the only gainer, while the 
of Poland had been dethroned, plundered of his treasures in Saxony, and 
,]^ld'3fecoVffl?ed his crown only by breaking his oath, sacrificing his power, and 
* wjWfnJng almost a mere Rusrian viceroy. 

, *'*' Poland now' enjoyed for some years a state of comparative peace, but it 
sdemed likely to Be <fisturbed in 1726 by disputes about Courland. The 
duchy had been held as a fief of the Poles ever since 1561, under the express 
condition that when the line of succession was extmct it should revert to 
Poland. The diet held in this year (1726), taking into consideration the old 
age of the childish duke— who in fact no longer held the reins of government, 
having been deprived of them by Anne, who was the niece of Peter the Great 
and had married the late duke — determined to annex it to the kingdom, and 
accordingly sent commissioners to divide it into palatinates. But this the 
Oourlanders stoutly reasted, and elected Count Maurice, of Saxony (Marshal 
^x^, natural son of Augustus, their duke — an election that pleased neither 
the rol® nor the Russians, and was set aside, the duchy remaining under the 
ptWsrer of Russia till the death of Augustus. 

" ' "pie same diet held a debate on another singular event, which at the time 
threatened to be of some importance. Nearly two years before this time 
the' Jesuits were making a public procession with the host in the streets of 
Thom, and some youi^ scholar of the order insisted that the children who 
were present should kneel. This they refused to do, being Lutherans, as were 
most of the inhabitants of the city, and a scuffle ensued. The offending 
Jesmt was taken into custody, and his order, highly incensed, imperatively 
demanded his release, which being refused mey attacked the citizens, and 
some blood was shed on both sides. The townspeople, enraged at this breach 
of their privileges, broke open the Jesuits’ collie, plundered it, profaned all 
the objects of worship, and among other impieties mistreated an image of the 
Virgin. 


The Catholics of Poland, fired at the profanation, immediately came to 
the diet aJpost infuriated with fanatic zeal. A commission was appointed, 
with absolute power to examine into the business and punish the impiety. It 
was in vam the Lutherans pleaded their grievances; the magistrates were 
capitally condemned for not exerting their authority, seven other citizens 
suffered the same fate, and numbers were banished or imprisoned. Three 
persons, accused of tiuowing the Virgin’s image into the fire, lost their right 
arms,' and the whole city was deprived of the freedom of public worship. The* 
peirseouted dissidents c^ed then complaints before all the Protestant princes ; 
and Prussia, Great Britain, and SWeden interested themselves in their behalf. 
Augustus b^an to fear the intervention of force; but the threat was not 
executed, and the poor Lutherans were left to digest their troubles with prayer 
and patience. 
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The king spent the rest of his reign in attempting to make the crown 
hereditary, and to stretch its prerogatives. The 31st of January, 1733, ended 
his eventful life, and gave the Poles another opportunity to save their falling 
country. The biographer of Augustus makes his funeral oration a series of 
antitheses. He was like ^1 men in whose minds no one passion has established 
absolute monarchy over the .rest: he rang the changes of pleasure and 
repentance, sense and folly, in^tion and exertion. ^ kept a sumptuous 
court; and if the.firat part of his reign, un’cbrmined the constitution of Poland, 
the latter part corrupted its morals. But notwithstanding his luxuries and 
extravagance, he amassed considerable wealth ■ It is said that he had collected 
at Dresden porcelajm to the value, nf,twi^|y-f our millions. So fond was he^ 
trumpery of, this kind that he gavje il^efierick Vihiam, of Prussia, one Oif Els 
pibst dangerous neighboura, his fm^'t regunent of dragoons in exchange for 
twelve vases. He left his son twelve mUhona, in .his treasury, and an army of 
tJjirty-three, thousand good troops, to purcha^ or sei^e the crown of Poland. 

The rei^ pf Augustus Kj^tened t^he deditfe of the Polish nation by many 
conspiiing causes, nor was it more favourable to the advance of learning; only 
luxury and sumptuousness were encouraged by this monarch’s example. 
Many learned men, indeed, might be mentioned, ,but none who had any 
influence on the public mind. The slothful voluptuousne® of the latter part , of 
this reign, which succeeded the anarchy of the commencement, completed the 
jcuin it had begun;. and Augustus has left behind him the character of one of 
the most splendid as well as most athletic sovereigns of Poland, to be balanced 
against the irretrievable injury he has done both to this kingdom and his elec- 
toral dominions. Many wonderful feats of strength are still related of Augu^ 
tus, such as that he could lift a trumpeter in full armour in the palm of his 
hap^. ’ His immense cuira^ ,and helmet, which are, shown even to ,the preset 
day in the Rv&thammer, dr armotuy of Dresden, bear at least some partial 
testimony to the truth of, these traditions. ^ 


IHE ACCESSION OE FEBDEEICK AUGUSTUS H (1733-1768 A.D,) 

After passing a severe law' against the Lutherans; who were not only 
deprived of their civil rights but insultingly forbidden to leave their odious 
country, the diet of convocation resolved that a Piast only should be elected. 
This exclusion of foreign candidates was intended to open the way for the 
Sbfeond elevation of Stanislauk, now father-in-law of Louis XV, who in his 
{»acteful court of Lorraine wAs too philosophic to be tempted by ambition. 
Overcome, howeverj by the Frendi court, and by the pressing entreaties of his 
former subjects, he reluctantly proceeded to Waisaw, to support bjr his pre^ce 
the efforts of his friends He was received with acclamation, and in' the diet of 
dection sixty thousand voices declared him king of Poland. 

' But the republic had ceased to control her otra destinies ; her independence 
had vanished, and die was no longer allowed either to choose her o'vm rulers 
or to take any other important step without the concurrence of her neighbours. 
Both Austria and Muscovyhad resolved to resist the pretensions of Stanidaus, 
and to enforce the election of a rival candidate, Frederick Augustus, elector 
of Saxony, son of the 'late king. " ‘ ■' • ' • > 
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An army of Muscovites arrived in the neighbourhood of Warsaw; and at 
4he village of Kamenets, in a wretched iim in the depths of a forest, the party 
of nobles opposed to the French interests proclaimed Frederick Au^tus king 
of Poland. ()n the 9th of November the elector left Saxony. At Tamowitz, 
!<)n the Siesiah frontier, he swore to the pacta convenia, and entered triumphant 
into Cracow, where he and his queen were solen^y crowned. The Muscovite 
'troops pursued the fugitive Stanislaus to Dantzic, where that prince hoped to 
jtnake a stand until the arrival of the promised succours from France. Though 
aid arrived from that country, it was too riender to avail him. The bravery 
of the inhabitants, however, enabled him to withstand a vigorous siege of 
five ippnths : when the city was cpmpelled to capitifiate, he stole from the 
jpljwse, and in di^uise reached the Prussian territories mter many narrow 
escapes. 

After receivii^ the oaths of the Dantzickers and assisting at the diet of 
piftcffication — the only diet which, during his reign, was not dissolved by the 
"veto — ^ESrederick Augustus appeared to tnink-he had done enough for his new 
subjects, ^d abandoned himself entirely to his favourite occupations of 
tooking and hunting. To business of every description he had a mortal aver- 
sion: the government of his two states he abandoned to his minister. Count 
Bruhl. The mmister, indeed, strove to resemble him in idle pomp and dis- 
sipation, and by that means obtamed imbounded ascendency over him; an 
ascendency, however, which was rather felt than seen, and which he who exer- 
cised it had art enough to conceal. The king had not the capacity, or would 
not be at the pains, to learn the Polish language — ^another source of discon- 
tent to the people. But the forests of Saxony were more favourable to the 
royal sports than those of Poland; Saxony, therefore, had more of the royal 
' presence.* 


POtmCAL DECADENCE 

From whatever point of view we may consider the condition of Poland 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, from the political and social or 
from the general mental and moral point of view, we alwa]^ gain the impres- 
sion of an irremediable decay, the germs of which had certamly already existed 
for a considerable time in the life of the nation and its realm, but which had 
been completely developed only during the reign of the two Augustuses from 

Saxonian family (1697-1763). 

After the unhappy times of John Casimir, when the republic was already 
quite near the danger of being dissolved, it had again under the leadership of 
John Sobieski shown itsdf to the world as a power. But even Sobieski’s most 
glonous imdertakii^, the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks, had rmalned 
rratless. It was like the last brilliant ray of the setting sun; and when this 
long was lowered mto his grave, there were buried with him, not actually 
Poland(s libCTty, of which he used so often and so proudly to boast, at least 
the national independence and power. 

The very banning of the Oxonian period was characteristic and full of 
important consequences for the position of Poland in her affairs both at home 
and abroad For, on the whole, Frederick Augustus had only obtamed his 
accession to the throne — thanks to his not having spared any money for bribery 
— ^to his at once having entered the country with some thousand of gallant 
troops, and above all to the support of Austria, Russia, and Rome. And as 
the beginning, so was the continuation. The same powers that had placed him 
on the throne had also to try to keep him there. Without the victories of 
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Peter the Great wer Charles XII he would hardly have returned to Poland as 
the ruler, afto his abdication in favoiu' of Stanislaus Leszezynski. When he 
(hed, the decision in favour of his son was due to Austria and Russia, and espe- 
cially to the arms of the latter. The nation itself had declared il^lf by an 
overwhelming majority in favour of StanMaus Leszezynski, but abandoned 
him after a imort and powerless resistance because they had, in the first place, 
no army capable of resisting the well-exercised and disciplined Russian and 
Saxonian troops, and because, on the other hand, the general summons of the 
nobility (Pos^lite ruszemJ) did not meet with simSieient sympathy and 
encouragement. Already during the election of the first Saxonian one heard 
the words : “They could have enough kings, without shedding their blood for 
one of them.” 

The consequence was that as the influence of Russia in Poland increased, 
the independence of the republic waned. All circumstances, the state of the 
general European politics as well as the inner conditions of Poland, were favour- 
able for Russia. Austria, united with RiKsia for the next decade, had no 
reason to oppose her in Warsaw; France couJd not do it at first, and could not 
even wish to do It afterwards, since Louis XV had joined the Austro-Russian 
alliance against Frederick II.« 


STATE OF POIAND TJNnER AUGUSTUS IH 

Augustus m, without possessing his father’s great qualities, displayed the 
same generosity. He also, as his father did, forestalled his most stubborn 
enemies by conferring benefits upon them. In appearance he walked in the 
same footsteps; he let remain around the throne all the manifestations of 
civilisation that his father had collected there, but there was nothing inherent 
in his taste for luxury. It was only throu^ a habit acquired by education 
that he ruined himself by splendour, without caring for it, by paintings, with- 
out knowmg anything about them. In the pomp of his court there was no 
element of gallantry, and the king, of great personal beauty, kept an invio- 
lable fidelity to the queen, his wife, the ugliest princess of her time. But 
this beauty, so striking in the prince’s features at first glance^ vanished at 
the sli^test closer inspection; men there appeared an indescribable quality 
of coarseness; his silent and sad countenance was without character unless it 
was somewhat stamped with pride. His mmd was so lazy and limited that 
he hadmever been able to learn the language of his country. His sole passion 
was for the hunt; and the queen, who never left his side, followed him at it 
from early dawn in an open chair, braving with him all the inclemencies of the 
seasons. In this sole and constant occupation he pretended to govern alone 
the two states of Saxony and Poland, but as a matter of fact all the cares of 

g vemment were abandoned to a favourite, who was clever enou^ to make 
is monarch always believe that he was exercising it himself. 

Count Bruhl, an indefatigable huntsman because this was a sure means of 
pleasing his master, an agreeable companion, skilful at all games and sports, 
a man who had spent his entire life at court and become minister, was never 
anything else but a courtier. It was not the king’s choice that raised Bruhl 
to this Mgh position, but rather his favour, which, growing from day to day 
without being based on any foundation of merit, let the conduct of affairs 
fall little by Tittle entirely into the hands of the minister. Never was more 
servile respect shown a prince than that which Bruhl rendered his raster with 
perpetual assiduity, always at his side in the hunting forest, or passing entire 
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in hb, presence ivitiiout saying a word, while the ■do-nothing, prince 
up and down pmoking and let his eyes fail pu his minister without 
^gj^g.him. ' “Bnihl, We I any money?” “Y^, sire ” It was always the 
Wne response. But in order to satisfy, the caprices of the prince, which each 
4ssiy were something dfferent, Brhhl loaded, the state bank of Saxony with 
jaaore notes thaai it had funds, and in Poland he auctioned off all the offices 
nf the. repiiblic. He brought to the great affairs of general politics in 
Europe mat spirit of underhand, intrigue and double dealing that is so 
often acquired at court; .cringing before his master, engaging in society 
by Ms grace and gentleness, we^ and .perfidious in affairs, and. always 
^^imost superb of men. The excess of luxury of all kmds that he indulged 
in would seem exaggerated in a novel, but the truth passes all description. 
JjU;?wllus, the wonder of the Romans after they had despoiled Greece and 
^^a, Lucullus, who loaned, one day to the managers of some great spectacle 
m>& thousand of his coats,, would have seemed nearly naked and bare -to the 
;W:on minister. Be pretended that this mad magnificence was not his own 
personal taste, but only seemed to flatter one of his master’s foibles. In fact 
Augustus, att^hed by indolence to a simple and secluded life,, took pride in 
being served by so fastidious a minister. “Were it not for my profession,” 
said Bnihl, “he would let me want for the most necessary things.” And this 
vainest, most superb of men, was nothir^ in the midst of all the pomp but the 
vilest of flatterers. For a long time it was never suspected that a secret 
piety mingled with all a courtier’s passions in the mmister’s soul, but one day 
.two strangers indiscreetly made their way mto,.his inner apa,rtments, and 
were astonished to see. him op his knees, his face to the floor, before a table 
lighted like a tomb during funeral ceremonies. . Bruhl got up m great haste 
and, said ,to the intaruders> '“After giving my. entire day to my temporal 
master, I must give a few moments 1io eternity.” 

Count Bruhl, in the first place minister-of Saxony, was nobody in-Poland, 
where foreigners were eluded from all offices; but as'soon as by his influence 
over the king’s miad he had b^un to dispose alone of all favours, he boldly 
passed hims^ off as a Pole and found means in a lawsuit purposely raked 
up to have the court recognise a false genealogy. This jud^ent became a 
means for fortune to shower riches and dignities .upon him. 

The master and favourite had no other political system than one of entire 
dependence upon Russia. They skilfully seized every occasion to gain the 
goodwill of that court. Did the emperor smile upon a young man, they 
were carefully informed of the fact.. The riband’ of Poland had become in 
TOme m a n ner the first degree of Rusrian honours, and the &st sign of budding 
influence at Petersburg. From Warsaw all the news of Russia was faithfully 
sent to other courts, and for the empire it was like the capital of a distant 
province. A few Poles grieved at-thi^ degradation, but as to make one’s 
cfwo. and one’s family’s fortune had become, the umversal occupation ia this 
reiCT, the majority soi^ght favour at its source. They itravelled to the court 
of R-^ia; the vile intrigues of the Russian cowtiers were preserved at Wai^ 
saw in anecdotes for the mstruction of the young nobles, and- as a science 
useful to the ambitious Bruhl applauded the policy; he believed himself 
secure by the skill of his negotiations in whartever influence the czarina pos- 
sess^. ^e high ehanwUor Bestuzhev made use of him 'as a subordinate 

S m the general affairs of Europe, and 'profited by the Saxon minister’s 
srence to rell to him the Siarostm and Polisb offices in opposition' to Mm;, 
and many people have tihoi^ht that the Russian-prime minister had no otor 
derign upon Poland than td sustaiii his credit ,1^ these .sales. . . . 

' T 
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The king preferred to reside in Dresden rather than m Warsaw, because the 
forests of his electorate were, better adapted for hunting than those of his 
kingdom, and because, hating all ceremony, he was not obliged to hold court 
at Dresden, as Polish traditions Qompelled him to do at Warsaw. It was 
in Saxony that he rna m tal n ed troops of French dancers and Italian singers 
at great expense, and ruined hunseu m wild prodigality. And as the Polish 
ministry displayed no energy except m the kmg’s presence, and the diet and 
council of senators could not meet without the kmg’s convocation, his long 
absences left the republic in complete inaction. The law which obliged the 
convocation of a diet every two years brought him back at the eve of this 
period; and he was always anxious that these assemblies should have a 
happy issue, because he regarded their success as a proof of the confidence 
the Poles had given him. Dut after several ' stormy sessions, there' •v^as 
always found some member whose opwsition compelled the, diet to be djsr 
solved, and the kin& accustomed to this misfortune, seemed easily consoled 
when %e season was favourable for a return to Saxony. 

During the thirty years of this reign the nation assmibled always in 
vainy and, the most frivolous pretexts were sufficient for these ruptures. 
Ine i:ing of Prussia relates how one day Augustus was trying to dissolve the 
diet, and his partisans, few in number, not being able to finu some apparent 
motive under which to cover all their evil intentions, the king looked through 
the Polish laws,' and there discovered an ancient regulation forbidding any 
matters to be considered by artificial light. He' ■wrote to his supporters to 
get them to prolong some session mto the ni^t and have candles brought in. 
He was obeyed. The candles arrived; great uproar in the assemblage. Some 
cried that the law was being violated; others that the old order of the diet 
is changed, that the arbitrary power holds all the means of pro'vidiiig for 
itself, while in the tumult a nuncio protested against the validity of a diet 
where the laws were openly broken. Let us imagine the simplest hentage 
left for some years without master and government; everjrthing would fall 
to ruins : and one of the greatest Idi^doms of Europe remained thirty years 
without .any sort of , admmistration There existea no legitimate power to 
look after the collection of taxes and the condition of the troops. The high 
treaters enriched themselves from the public funds while the state was poor 
and m debt. The great generals were powerful, but the republic was defence- 
less. The great marshals were dreaded, but the police were not maintained, 
and the chancellors were reproached with signing illegal acts All large affairs 
were, in confusion. No ministers were sent to foreign powers. 

There wias one irregularity especially whose fatal results touched every- 
body’s pockets : the mints had been' closed in 1686, to await the fibrst session 
crf;t^estat^ in order that they mi^t during that interval consult with the 

S eat Prus^^ cities concemmg some .projected regulation of coinage. But 
6 dissolution, of the diets always prevented these regulations from being 
considered, and the .mints still remained unopened. Foreign money, becoming 
more necessary, from day to day, had only an arbitrary circulation, ,and there 
were no .coins of small value for domestic trade. The republic was unable to 
remedy the difficulty. , The king felt himself sufficiently authorised by the 
pressing necessity to have Polish coins struck off in Saxony, and in his eager: 
ness to gain by the operation he set neighbouring soverei^ the dangerous 
example of deteriorating them. 

In the midst of a long peace the nation plunged' into .effeminacy, made, a 
duty of imitating the luxury of the court, and this fodlirii luxury disguised 
the true state of the kingdom under an apparent prosperity. The people, 
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'tikat is to say the slaves, became each day more wretched because the land- 
owners were compiled to increase their revenues by increase of work, which 
th.ey put upon the unfortunate beings. The majority of the noblemen, ruined 
by a v^ display^ of wealth, no longer had either arms or horses, and were 
not, as in former times, always ready to march to the defence of their country. 
Henceforth there were no more inspections of the nobility, and whoever would 
have proposed to re-establish them would have needlessly made himself sus- 
pected at court. Thus all the abuses of the strange government were felt at 
once.<* 


THE PONIATOWSKI VERSUS THE CZABTOEYSKI 

For ten years two great parties, represented at their head by the greatest 
families of the land, had ^uarrellea with one another m Poland — the Ponia- 
towsM and the Czartoryski. For a long time the latter had maintained secret 

relations with the royal house, 
and enjoyed a fulness of royal 
favour. With a sufficient insight 
in regard to the defects of the 
organism of the state, the leader 
of this house indeed offered his 
hand as a strength to the royal 
power. By the formation of a 
confederation, with the king at 
the head, the way would be made 
smooth for laying the foundation 
of healthier conditions. Already 
a hundred and thirty senators 
had joined together, when, by 
the advent of the count De Brog- 
lie, the whole imdertaking gave 
way ( 1752 ), 'The influence and 
importance of this family were 
not undervalued in Vienna, and 
Augustus III gave his support 
to secure the same to the well- 
meant council. Later on, per- 
sonal differences wi& the all- 
, „ , , powerful minister Bruhl turned 

the Czartoryski mto the camp of the opposition. The horn of plenty of 
royal favour now fell into the lap of the Poniatowski. 

During the last years of the reign of Augustus III, the conviction of the 
SM and almost inconsolable state of the republic was deeply rooted in wide 
circles, and the nec^ity was recognised for a great reform. Only about the 
means the views differed. The Poniatowski and their a^erents wished a 
regeneration of the nation from within, and with that still the preservation 
of freedom, of which the republic was so proud. It is not yet perceptible in 
what m a nne r this so-named patriotic party thought to attain this great aim: 
and ^re would indeed be great difficulty in proving and in significantly 
showing that the work of reform had made itself clear. 

Since the rupture between the Czartoryski and the royal house the leader 
directed his Sittention to Eussia, with whose help he hoped to abrogate wrongs, 
and also m the future to be enabled, according to his thought, to direct the 
choice of a hngJ 



Stanislaus II, Augustus Poniatowski 
(1739-1798) 
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RUSSIAN MACHINATIONS 

Nothing could more dearly prove the absolute dependence of the republic 
on the northern empire than the fact that though Frederick Augustus, in 
virtue of his rights over Courland, permitted his third son, Charles, whom 
the states of that duchy had ventured to elect for their sovereign, to accept 
the precarious dignity, his timidity was absolutely ludicrous; nor would he 
grant the ijermission until assured that the choice would be agreeable to the 
empress Elizabeth. But Peter III, the successor of that princess, refused to 
aclmowlectee Duke Charles^ who, in fear of the consequences, precipitately 
fled from Courland to await the course of events. In his contempt for the 
republic, the new czar would not even condescend to acquaint Frederick 
Augustus with his accession. So completely did he consider Poland within 
his grasp^ and in reality a province of to empire — ^however his policy might 
induce him to permit a little longer the show of national independence — 
that, in a treaty with the Prussian monarch, he insisted on three great objects ; 
(1) the election of a Piast, and consequently a creature of his own, after the 
death of Augustus; (2) the protection of the dissidents against the declared 
will of the diet; and (3) the possession of Courland as a nef of the imperial 
crown. 

St. Petersburg, m short, was the great focus where the rays of Polish 
intrigue were concentrated, and where the more ambitious natives resorted 
to obtain, by flattenng the imperial confidants, the dignities of the republic. 
Every intimation, however slight, from the northern metropolis was an im- 
perious obligation on the feeble king and his servile minister, and not on them 
alone, but on the great body of the nobles, who had lost all sense of the national 
dishonour, and who transferred their homage from Warsaw to St. Petersburg 
without shame or remorse. Among these unprincipled Poles, none was more 
conspicuous than Count Stanislaus Poniatowski, who, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, formed a criminal intrigue with the grand duchess Catherine; and who, 
by favour of the coimection, was taught to regard the Polish crown as his 
own. The father of this adventurer had been the confidant of Charles XII 
in Turkey, and had been singularly favoured by that monarch. "Charles,” 
wrote the archduchess to the old count, “knew how to distinguish your 
merit; I also can distinguish that of your son, whom I may one day raise, 
iperhaps, above even Charles hunself.” The confidants of the two lovers had 
little doubt that, when the grand duchess was seated on the imperial throne, 
she would contrive to set aside her husband, and bestow both her hand and 
sceptre on one whom she had resolved to place over the' republic. Finally, 
the Muscovite armies traversed the kmgdom, whether to oppose the Germans 
or the Turks, or to support the plots of their avowed adherents, with perfect 
impunity, and in contempt of the humble supplications of court and diet. 

It must not, indeed, be concealed that the republic had a few true sons, 
who endeavoured to rouse the nation to a sense of its humiliation and to arm 
it against the interference of its neighbours. At the head of these was Bra- 
nicki, grand general of the crown, who belonged to no faction and who aimed 
only at the redemption of his country. But his efforts could avail little 
against those of two rival factions, whose dissensions were espoused by the 

f reat bodv of Polish nobles. The court, aided by the Radziwills and the 
otockis, laboured to preserve the ancient privileges of the republic — in other 
words, the abuses which had broi^ht that republic to its present deplorable 
state; and the Czartoryskis to establish an hereditary monarchy, the trunk of 
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•whiA would be not Frederick Augustus but their kinsman the young count 
Poniatowsid. The cause of the latter ■^as natutally more accejjtable at the 
court of Sj;. Petersburg, especially after the elevation of Catherine; and the 
MCtiscdvite 'igeneials were ordered to protect it, in opposition to the king, and, 
if- need w^fe, t6 the whole nation. ' 

' ' ' Catherine' ll was no less decisive with respect to Courland. She ordered 
fifteen thousand of her troops to take possession of the duchy in favour of 
Biron, who had been exiled by Peter and recalled by her. At a meetmg of 
the senate, indeed, over which the feeble king presided, some members had 
the boldqess to dispute the rights of Biron; and to insist on the r^toration of 
CSjades’; and, what is still stranger, they prevailed oh a majority to adopt 
ffce same sentiments. They even resolved to cite the Muscovite governor 
D^dre the tribunal of their Mng. But this was no more than the 'empity 
l^ace of cowards, who ho^ed to obtain by blustering Vhat they dared not 
ilBtempt by .opdij. fotce. A thundering declaration m the czarina' and the 
mdVdment 'of a ffew' Muscovite troops towards the froiptiers appidlled tfcein 
that they sought refuge in the obscurity of their sylvan abodes; and the king, 
trith hijs niimster Bnihl, precipitately abandoned Poland, never to return. 
With nb less speed did Duke Charles, who had stood a six months’ siege by 
the Muscovite troops, follow that exemplary pair to Dresden. It is true, 
indeed, that the empress arrested the march of her troops in Lithuama' that 
^e found cause to fear the determined opposition of the lesser nobles ; and 
that she resolved to wait for the Idng’s death before she proceeded to declare 
the throne vacant and secure the elevation of her former lover : but her pur- 
pose WM iinmutable ; and if her moderation or policy induced her to delay its 

g mention, ii^e knew her power 'too well to distrust its eventual accomplish- 
ent:' Hpwever, “to msJkS assurance 'doubly sure,” she sought the alliance 
Itf ‘the Frisian king, with whom she publicly arranged a portion of the poliOy 
that ’was afterwarite adopted in regard to this doomed nation. 

^Nothing could be more mortifying to' the Czartoryskis than this stroke of 
policy on the part of the czarina. _ They had long planned the deposition of 
Ftederick Augustus, and the forcible elevation of their kinsman, and their 
vexation knew no bounds at" the delay thus opposed to their ambitious im- 
patience. The young count, in particular, who had traitorously boasted that 
the last hour of the kmg was come, that Poland was about to ‘enter on new 
destinies, behaved’like a madman on the occasion, but he became more tract- 
able on learning the indisposition of Frederick Augustus. The death of that 
prince restored him to perfect equanimity. 

Though under Frederick Augustus Poland entered on no foreign war, his 
reign was the most disastrous in her annals. While the Muscovite and Prus- 
sian armies traversed her plains at pleasure, and extorted whatever they 
pleased; while one faction openly opposed another, not merely in the diet 
but on the fidd; while every national assembly was immediately dissolved by 
the veto ; the laws could not be expected to exercise much authority. They 
were, in fact, utterly disregarded; the tribunals were derided, or forcibly 
overturned, and brute force prevailed on e'very side. The miserable peasants 
vaMy besought the protection of their lords, who were either powerless, or 
inenfferent to their complaints ; while ihousands ,e^*Tlred of hunger, a fdt 
. greater number sought to relieve their nece^ities by* open’ depredations'. 
Bands of robbers, less formidable only than’ the kindred masses congregated 
under the name of ^Idiers, infested the country 'in every direction. Faminfe 
aid^^ the devastations of both ; the population, no le^ than the “jitealth '<£ 
the kingdom, decreased with frightfhl !rapiidily. " ' < . i . 
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. Though Catherine had long determined on the election of her former lover, 
she was at first prudent enough to employ address in preference to open force. 
She had no wish, by her example, to procure the armed interference of Austria 
— a power which could not regard without alarm the groi^ring preponderance 
of her empire; and the great Frederick might possibly be no less disposed to 
preserve Poland mdependent, as a barrier against her progressive encroadh- 
ments westward. Her ambassador at Warsaw had orders to repeat her reso- 
lution to defend the integrity of the republic, but he was at the same time 
instructed to say Hiat a Piast only would be a^eeable to his sovereign. Who 
that Piast was, there was no diflSiculty in surmising; but the count, from his 
unprincipled manoeuvres during the late reign, and still more, perhaps, from 
the comparative baseness of his extraction, was odious to the whole nation. 
Here was another obstacle, which required alike great art and unflinduhg 
firmness to remove. Entreaties were first to be tried, then remonstrance^ 
next menaces, but actual force only when other means should fail. 

In the dietines assembled in each palatinate, to choose the members for 
the diet of convocation, and to draw up such laws, regulations, and improve- 
ments as it was intended to propose in the general diet, the necessity of a 
radical change in the constitution was vejj generally expressed. But if the 
members agreed in this self-evident proposition, they differed widely in every 
other matter. While one party inclmed to the establishment of a neredit^ 
monarchy and the abolition of the veto, another contended for the formation 
. of a government purely aristocratical; a third, with equal zeal insisted that 
the constitution snould only be slightly modified to meet the wants of a new 
and improved socie^. All dispute, however, was soon cut short by the united 
declaration of the Pmssian and Muscovite ambassadors, to the effect that 
their sovereigns would not allow any change at all in the existing system. The 
Poles now felt that they were slaves. 

To a Piast— in other words, a mean dependent on the czarina — ^Austria 
opposed the young elector of Saxony, son of the late king A great number of 
nobles, on the promise that the freedom of election should be guaranteed by 
the forces of the empire, and the Muscovites taught to respect the republic, 
espoused the interests of this candidate, and probably his death was the only 
event which averted from the country the scourge of war. It was an event 
so favourable to the views of Muscovy that her triumph was secure. So con- 
vinced of this was the sagacious Frederick that he hastened to confirm Cath- 
erine in her design, which he offered to support with all his power; and he 
thereby acquired all the advantages he expected — a confirmation of the favour- 
able treaty he had before made with Peter IH. Poniatowski received the 
riband of the black eagle, which he regarded as an earnest of his approaching 
elevation. 

As the period appointed for opening the diet of convocation drew near, 
the two allied powers took measures to secure their common object. Forty 
thousand Prussians were stationed on the Silesian frontier, and ten thousand 
Muscovites quickly occupied the positions round Warsaw. Their creatures, 
the Czartoiyskis, were active in distributing money with amazing prodi- 
gality, and in promising places, pensions, and benefices to all who promoted 
the success of their kinsman. But on some neither fear nor seduction had any 
influence : twenty-two senators and forty-five deputies, at the head of whom 
were the grand hetman and Mokronowski, a Pole zealous for his country’s 
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cau%, agned a declaration to the effect that the diet of convocation could not 
be held so long as foreign troops were present. 

On the 7th of May, however, it was opened, but under circumstances deeply 
humiliating to the nation. The Muscovite troops were posted in the squares, 
and at the ends of the streets leadmg to the place of deliberation; while the 
armed adherents of the Czartoryskis, some thousands in number, had the 
audacity to occupy not only the avenues to the house, but the halls of the 
senators and the deputies. Of the fifty senators then in Warsaw, only eight 
proceeded to the dietj which was to be opened by the aged Count Malachowski, 
marshal on the occasion. Instead of raising his staff — ^the signal for the com- 
mraicement of proceedings — ^this intrepid man resolutely held it downwards, 
while his no less courageous companion, Mokronowski, conjured him, m the 
name of the members who had amed the declaration, not to elevate it as long 
as the Muscovites controlled the tree exercise of deliberation. As the speaker 
concluded by his veto, a multitude of soldiers, with drawn sabres, rushed 
towards him. For a moment the tumult was hushed, when the marshal of 
the diet declared his intention of departing with the symbol of his office. 
Immediately a hundred armed creatures of the Czartoryskis exclaimed, in a 
menacing tone, “Raise your staff!” “No,” cried Mokronowski, in one still 
louder ; “do no such thing ! ” ^ain the soldiers endeavoured to pierce throu^ 
the crowd of deputies, to lay their victim low, while several voices exclaimed, 
“Mokronowski, retract your veto; we are no longer masters; you are rushing 
on certain death !” “Be it so !” replied he, as he folded his arms m expectar 
tion of the catastrophe; “ I will die free I ” 

The elevation oi his purpose was read in the energy of his look, and could 
not but strike a deep awe into the assailants, who began to hesitate m their 
design; especially when they reflected that their bloody deed must bring * 
inevitable disgrace on their cause, and perhaps rouse all Europe against them. 

As the marshal refused to raise his staff, he was called on to resign it into other 
hands. “Never!” replied this noble octogenarian, “you may cut off my 
hand, or you may take my life ; but as I am a marshal elected by a free people, 
so by a free people only can I be deposed. I wish to leave the place !” He was 
surrounded on every side by ferocious soldiers and deputies resolved to pre- 
vent his egress. S^ing him thus violently detained, Mokronowski exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, if a victim is wanted, behold me; but respect ago and virtue !” 

At the same moment, the younger of these heroic patriots forcibly opened a 
way for the marshal, whom he succeeded in conducting to the gate The 
undaunted deportment of both, seemed to have made its due impression on the 
members, who opposed no further obstacle to their departure. As they passed 
f^ugh the streets, however, they were exposed to new dangers; and there is 
little doubt that Mokronowski would have been sacrificed, had not a man, 
whose name history conceals, closely followed his heels, exclaiming at every 
step, “Make way for General Gadomski !” 

But this admirable (fisplay of firmness led to no corresponding result. 
Though two hundred members of the diet had resolved to have no share in 
this lawless force, and left Warsaw for their respective habitations, those who 
remained — the creatures of Muscovy and the Czartoryskis, scarcely eighty m 
number— were but the more encouraged to.betray the liberties of their country. 
Another marshal was speedily elected, and measures passed in this illegal 
assembly alike injurious to freedom and tranquillity. The dissidents were 
deprived of the few remaining ‘rights left them by former persecutors; the 
Prussians were also forbidden to assemble at the diets, otherwise than by 
deputies — ^and these to be few in number. No folly, surely, ever equ^ed 
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that of men who, in such a desperate situation, laboured to alienate an impor- 
tant portion of the people from the government, at a time when the most 
perfect harmony and the closest union were required to avert the threat^ed 
destruction of the republic. In some other things they exhibited a little 
common sense. They abolished the veto, making the success of the measures 
proposed depend on the majority, not on the unanimity, of suffrages, and 
they recognised in the elector of Brandenburg the long disputed title of the 
king of Prussia^ .Finally, the diet of election opened Au^t 27th, and on 
the 7th of the following month Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski was declared 
king of Poland. 


STANISLAUS AUOUSTUS 

The first acts of Stanislaus were almost sufficient to efface the shame of 
his elevation. Not only were the abolition of the veto confirmed and the 
arbitrary powers of the grand marshals and hetmans greatly restrained, but 
enhghtened regulations were introduced into the commerce of the country 
and die finances of the state; the arts and sciences were encouraged, especially 
such as related to war. The dissidents, however, could not obtain the rights 
which they claimed, notwithstanding the representations of the Muscovite 
ambassador, whose sovereign was ever on the alert to protect the discon- 
tented and to urge their confederations. But the czarina was in no disposi- 
tion to see her imperial will thwarted; her attachment to the king had long 
been weakened by new favourites, and she could not behold, without anxiety, 
the changes introduced mto the constitution of the Poles — changes which, 
she was sagacious enough to foresee, must, if permitted to take effect, 
entirely frustrate her views on the republic. Her ambassador declared to 
the diet that these innovations must be abandoned and the ancient usages 
restored. 

The assembly was compelled to ^ve way, especially as numerous confed- 
erations were formed by the small nobles, no doubt in the pay of Catherine, 
for the same object. The conviction felt by the humblest member of ^e 
equestrian order that he by his single protest could arrest the whole machine 
of government was a privilege too gratifying to self-love to be abandoned 
without reluctance. Hence Muscovy had little difficulty in nullifying 
measures which, however advantageous and even necessaij to the republic, 
were less prized by the majority of the nobles than their own monstrous 
immunities. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this dictatorial interference of 
Muscovy was admitted without opposition. In the diet of 1767-1768 it was 
courageously denounced by several senators, especially by two bishops and 
two i^poral barons; but the fate of these men was in^ded t© deter aU 
others frbm following the example : they were arrested by night, and conveyed 
into the heart of Muscovy. Liberty of discussion had long been forbidden 
by the haughty foreigners; but, as mere menaces had produced little effect, 
to the astonishment of all Europe, unblushing violence, and that too of the 
most odious description, was hereafter to be employed. It was now evident 
that nothing less than the entire subjugation of Poland," than its reduction to 
a province of the empire, was resolved. The forcible removal of these heroic 
champions of independence was to secure the triumph of the ancient anarchy. 

^ They also recognised the sovereign of Muscovy as “ empress of all the Russias/' t^re- 
by supporting the claim of the czarina to the dommion over Red Russia and the other Rus- 
sian provinces possessed by Poland 
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' TOE mST PARTITION OP TOE BEPTJBLIC (1772 A.D.) 
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ni But liiowever appalling the fate of these men, it had not the effect desimed 
by. its framers: it roused the patriotic and the bold to a more determined 
effectual opposition. A confederation of a few influential nobles was 
fpiimed at Bar, a little town in Podolia, of which the avowed object was to 
free the country from forei^ mfluence, and to dethrone the poor creature 
who j so dishonoured the nation. At the same time the Turks declared war 
on the czanna. A memorable struggle ensued, which during four years deso- 
lated the fairest provinces of the republic. But unassisted patriotism, how- 
ever determmed, could do little with the veteran armies of Russia; the small 
bands of the natives wfere annihilated one by one. An attempt of the con- 
l^rates to carry off the king by violence did no good to their cause. Fmally, 
the Turks were unsuccessful, the Muscovites everywhere triumphant; circum- 
sjanoes y^hich led to a result hitherto unprecedented m history — the partition 
of the jreppblic by the three neighbouring powers. 

, ; It is not difficult to fix the period when this abominable project was first 
eptertained, or with what power it ongioated. Notwithstanding the cautious 
l^ngu^e of the king of Prussia in his memoirs, there is reason enough for 
inferring that he was its author, and that the subject was first introduced to 
Catherine, in 1770, by his brother Prince Henry. More than twelve monibs, 
however, elapsed before the two potentates finally arranged the limits of their 
respective pretensions; and altbough they agreed, without difficulty, on guar- 
an;^ii^ each other's claims, would , Austria calmly witness the usurpaBon? 
If > the Poles tihemselvqs were not easy to reduce, what hope of their subjuga- 
^n,-'^QUld remain, should they be supported by the troops of the empire? 

powea: must be permitted to share the spoil. Unscrupulous, however, 
as (!!atbeiine often was, she refused to be the first to mention such a project 
to, the. court of Vienna. Frederick had less shame. After some hesitation, 
uig Austrian court acceded to the alliance. The treaty of partition was 
signed at St. Petersburg, August 5th, 1772. It must not be supposed that 
these monstrous usmpations were made without some show of justice. Both 
Austria and Prussia published elaborate expositions of their f-lfl-ima on the 
countries invaded. In neither case have these claims either justice or reason 
to support them. 

i 1 

AN ACCESS OF POLISH PATRIOTISM , 

The powers flius^ied were not satisfied with the success of their violence; 
they forced a diet to sanction the dismemberment of the country. The great 
body of the deputies, however, refused to attend this diet of 1773; the few 
who did were chiefly creatures of Russia, the mercenary betrayers of the 
nationaj independence. But among these few, nine or ten showed considerable 
intrepidity m defence of their privileges; none so much as Thaddeus Reyten, 
deputy of Novogmdok, who from incorruptible, darmg int^ty has been 
snmamed the Polish Cato. As unanimity could not be expected, wherever 
one true patriot was to be found, the foreignere laboured to change the diet 
into a confederation, where the great question might be decided by a majority 
of votes. To prevent this was the great end of the patriots : each party en- 
deavoured to produce the election of a marshal from- among themselves; 
since the powers with which that officer was invested made his support or 
opposition no slight object. 
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Corrupted as were a great mimbei of the members, they could not tamely 
see one roninski, a creature of Russia, forced on them, and they exclaimed 
that Reyten should be their marshal. Poninski immediately adjourned the 
diet to the followmg day, and retired into the king’s apartments. Reyten 
also, after exhorting his countrymen to firmness, declared tihe sittmg adjourned. 
Thus passed the first day. Throughout the night the gold of the three 
ambassadors was lavishly distributed, and more traitors made. The following 
day both marshals resorted to the hall of assembly; but as neither would give 
way, nothing was done, and the sitting was again adjourned. Seeing no 
prospect of unanimity, Poninski drew up the act of confederation at his own 
hotd, and sent it to Stanislaus to be signed. The king replied that he could 
not legally sign it without the consent of his ministers and senators. The 
menaces of the ambassadors, however, soon compelled the weak creature to 
accede to the confederation; but that illegal body was debarred from the hall 
of deliberations by the intrepid Reyten, who, with four companions, persisted 
in keeping poss^on of this sanctuary untU he saw the confederation hdd 
in the open air. As longer opposition, where the very shadow of law was 
disregarded, would be useless, he returned to his own residence, with the 
melancholy consolation of reflecting that he was almost the oifly one who had 
withstood the toirent of intimidation or corruption. After his departure the 
partition treaty was ratified, and a permanent council was established, which, 
under the influence of the Russian ambassador, governed king and republic. 

During the few following years Poland presented the spectacle of a country 
exhausted alike by its own dissensions and the arms of its enemies. The calm 
was unusual, and would have been a blessing could any salutary laws have 
been adopted by the diets. Many such; indeed, were proposed, the most 
signal of which was the emancipation of the serfs; but the very proposition 
was received with such indignation by the selfish nobles,^ that Russian gold 
was not wanted to defeat the other measures with which it was accompanied 
— ^the suppression of the veto, and the establishment of an hereditary mon-* 
archy. The enlightened Zamoyski, who had drawn up a code of laws wMch 
involved t!^ obnoxious provision, was near falling a sacrifice to his patriotic 
zeal. 


The Diet of 1788 , ■ 

But what no consideration of justice or policy could effect was at length 
brought about by the example of the French. In the memorable diet which 
opened in 1788, and which, like the French constitutional assembly, declared 
itself permanent, a new constitution was promulgated, was solemnly sanc- 
tioned by king and nobles, and. was enthusiastically received by the 'whole 
nation. It reformed the vices of the old constitution — offered a new existence 
to the burghers and peasants— destroyed all confederations, with the fatal 
veto, and declared the throne hereditary in the house of Saxony. It had, 
however, two great faults : it limited the royal authority, ^ as to make the 
king a mere cipher, and it came too late to save the nation. The elector of 
Saxony refused to accept the crown, unless the royal prerogatives were ampli- 
fied, and Catherine resolved to destroy both it and the republic. The king 
of Prussia, mdeed, announced his entire satisfaction with the wholesome 
changes which had been introduced, and. pretended that he had nothing so 
much at heart as the welfare of the nation and the preservation of a good 
understanding with it; but renewed his alliance with the czarina, the oasis 
of which was a second partition of the republic I 
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THE SECOND PABTITION (1793 A.D.) 

The first object of Catherine was to form the leading discontented Poles 
into a confederation to destroy the new constitution, and to call in her assist- 
ance to re-establidi the ancient laws. The confederation of Targowitz struck 
the nation with terror, but inspired the bold with more ardour. Resistance 
was unaaiimously decreed, and the king was invested with dictatorial powers 
for the national defence. He even promised to take the field in person, and 
triumph or fall with his people. Yet, in August, 1792, a very few weeks 
after tins ebullition of patriotism, he acceded to the infamous confederation, 
ordered his armies to .retreat, and to leave the country open to the domination 
of the Russian troops. His example constrained all who had property to lose ; 
since all preferred the enjoyment of their substance under arbitrary govern- 
ment to independence with poverty or exile. The Russian troops entered 
the kingdom and restored the ancient chains; the Pru^ian k i n g followed 
the example, and began his second career of spoliation by the reduction of 
Dantzic. A diet was assembled at Grodno, but none were admitted as mem- 
bers, except such as had opposed the constitution of 1791 — ^none, in fact, but 
the ^ves of the czarina. The feeble Stanislaus was compelled to attend it. 

It was converted into a diet of confederation, the better to attain the 
ends for which it was convoked; yet some of the members were intrepid 
enough to protest against the meditated encroachments on the territories of 
the republic ; nor did they desist until several were arrested, and the remainder 
threatened with Sibena. The Russian troops, which had hitherto occupied 
the approaches to the hall of assembly, and had exercised a strict surveil- 
lance over every suspected person, were now introduced into this sanctuary 
of the laws.*’ 

Soon the Targowitz confederates were to become aware that they had 
been the tools of foreign covetousness, and that the empress had demanded 
the re-establishment of the old condition with all abuses and perversity, only 
so that on the ground of the dissension, venality, and party rage of the Polm 
nobles she could attain her egoistic aims more surely. When at the entry 
of the Russian army Catherine sought to awaken the belief that the republic 
of Poland would be maintained m its integrity, she only wished to keep 
down the covetousness of the neighbouring powers. For there is no doubt 
that from the beginning she had planned me union of the two provinces of 
Volhinia and Podolia to the Russian empire, and had thought to join the 
remaining lands to a vassal state under Russian sovereignty. 

The position and inclination of the land after the victory of the Targowitz 
confederates seemed favourable towards the carrying out of this plan. She 
thou^t that Prussia and Austria could therefore get their indemnification 
at the expense of France on the other side of the Rhine. It was only wW 
the German arms in the west did not obtain the success hoped for, and it was 
feared that the two neighbouring states would demand their share in the 
booty and indemnification for their arduous efforts with the sword agamst 
the dommon enemy of monarchical principles, that she gave tho ugh t, to a 
second partition such as she had suggested formerly m a confidential note to 
Prince Subow. 

The joy of the Poles over the victory of the French and the unconcealed 
hopes of the assistance of the old friend made the empress anxious; it was 
only in the union of the three Eastern powers that she believed herself to have 
a firm guarantee against the propagation of revolutionary ideas as well' as 
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against the ingratitude and thoughtlessness of the Polii^ people. At least die 
expressed herself in this strain to Bulgakow’s successor, the new ambassador 
Sievers. So as to have a quiet and not dangerous neighbour in Poland, she 
wrote to him that it must placed in a state of complete impoteney ; for this 
purpose she recommended him to be prudent and firm. Count Sievers took 
the hint and acted accordingly. Without being initiated into the Kcret plans 
of the Petersburg court, he knew how to turn the commands and instructions 
of the empress to good account. 

The Targowitz confederates, who imder the protection of the Russian 
empress thou^t to rule the re-established republic in the old manner, and 
whose leader, Felix Potocki, had hopes of winning the crown, from all sorts 
of signs expected the approaching destiny, and when the Prussians, after 
having formed an armed union with Russia, marched into the western border- 
land, the confederates fell into ^at dismay. They reminded the empress 
that the Russian ambassador had promised the integrity of the republic, but 
received the answer that Bulgakow had done that of his own accord ; Poland 
was a conquered land and must await its fate. 

Meanwhile the Russians remained in Volhinia and Podolia, whilst the Prus- 
sians took possession of the provinces in the Vistula, and after a bloody fray 
compelled Dantzic to surrender. At the same time the two allied states 
declared that it was necessary to confine Poland within narrow limits so as to 
suppress the extravagance of freedom which had penetrated into the republic 
from France, and to preserve the nei^bouiing states from every contagion of 
the democratic Jacobinism. 

At the instigation of the Petersburg cabinet, a diet was appointed at 
Grodno in the spring by the reinstalled permanent council. The agents of 
the empress now adopted the usual course for obtaining suitable deputies for 
the meeting. 

The Russian troops under the hau^ty General Igelstrom, and stiu more 
the sums of money by which Count Sievers operated the favours and promises 
which he granted or held m view, did not fail to do their work. The amba^ 
sador kept a list of noble persons, with notes as to the pnce at which their 
votes could be obtained. Thus it came about that mostly “bribed people" 
were sent by the legislative assembly as deputies to Grodno. 

On the 27th of June, 1793, the diet was opened and was declared confed- 
erate, so that consent was not required for the resolutions. The proposal 
of a deputy that ambassadors should be^ sent to the European courts, espe- 
cially Vienna, so as to appeal for their intercession and help, and that the 
sitting should be adjourned till their return, was rejected, although even 
King Stanislaus agreed to the proposal, and then, according to the wiim of the 
Russian ambassador, chose a committee of thirty-one members whom Sievers 
had previously made known to his partisans. That under such circumstances 
the demand of Russia would meet with no obstinate resistance could be fore- 
seen. Both parties had ofW enough declared that, relying on the magnan- 
imity and benevolence of the empress, they entirely gave themselves up to 
her will. By acceding to her wishes the deputies hoped to put an end to toe 
second treaty of partition, and to deprive Prussia, whom they hated with 
national antipathy and by whom they considered themselves betrayed, of its 
share. And indeed things did not seem favourable for the claims of the Berlin 
court. 

The Austrian government, then under the le^ership of Thugut, with envy 
and jealousy saw toe increase of power Prussia would obtain through toe 
Polish acquisitions, anil sought to postpone the partition business until the 
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®ld of the Freacji war. We shall soon see what a laming effect the proceed- 
ings on the Vistula had on the passage of arms taking place at the same time 
on the Rhine. , 

’ ,How could the two great German powers, who in the one place went hand 
in hand together and in the other were working against one another, obtain 
satisfactory results and success at arms! In Petersbuig irresolution and reser- 
vationprevpiled. Whilst the cession of the Ukrainian and Lithuanian provinces 
was imperiously requested and obtained from the diet, the Prussian demands 
were .upheld with little energy, Ihe wish was expressed by lovers of rank and 
ambitious Polish nobles and Lithuania itself, that the empress and her favour- 
ite, iSubow, would take the entire empire under their protection and make no 
further partition. The electoral noble, embittered that Duke Peter Biron, to 
Iwhom the father Ernest John had left the government in 1769, granted the 
municipality .further rights and rendered the acquisition of feudal lands 
available to the citizens, joined those equal to him in Poland in the same offer. 
The attempt almost meant interference with the autocrat. All exerted them- 
selves to take up the yoke of Russia so as to be all the more certain of 
satisfyiBg their qwn passions and interests. Catherine did not refuse to try 
and separate the cause of Russia from that of Poland; her ambassador 
was directed to appear only as a “just and impartial mediator” between 
Poland and Russia and to “proceed with moderation ” Sievers demanded 
more money in case the empress should desire to “increase her intentions” 
towards Poknd. 

Thus the affair dragged on for weeks; the committee of the diet sou^t 
evasion and the Russian ambassador only gave an apparent support. It was 
only when Pmssia, after the reconquest of Mainz, made preparations to turn 
its. arms towards the East, that the Russian empress thought it advisable, so 
as to avoid warlike developmentSj to enter into the joint liabUity of the treaty 
of partition, and now Sievers received instructions to dispose the Poles toward 
It, and vith eam^taess to accomplish the negotiations. Then followed the 
famous "silent sitting” of the diet at Groemo. After havmg locked the 
hall under pretext of a proposed attempt on the king, and surrounded the 
castle with solchers, the ambassador compelled the assembly to authorise the 
committee to sign the treaty of partition with Russia drawn up by himself ; 
then when new difficulties were raised, the first violent measure was followed 
by another. 

After four deputies, who had especially distinguished themselves in the 
opposition against Prussia, had been arrested in Grodno by Russian soldiers 
and taken away as prisoners, Sievers had the palace again surrounded by 
soldiers, and compelled the diet, assembled under the presidency of the king in 
•toe dosed hall, to listen to and grant the demands of Prussia. When a deep 
silence reigned over aU and no vote for or against was heard, finally, after mid- 
night, the deputy Count Ankwicz declared that “silence was consent.” The 
marshal to the diet then asked thr^ times of those assembled in the hah, 
.Does the diet authorise the commission to ratify the treaty with Prussia 
unconditionally?” 

As all again remained silwit, he declared the resolution as unanimously 
agreed. 

The scene would indeed have been great and tra^cally sublime, as it has 
often been represented, had not later discoveries proved that the whole thing 
WM an imderstood comedy; toat the deputies, so as to keep up an appearance 
More the people^ had previously arranged the “silence” and had received 
theu reward for it in ringing gold. Ankwicz and Btelmski received a cpn- 
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tinual income from Russia; the protest which some deputies had raised against 
the force us^ did no,t prevent the majority of the members of the diet from 
taking part in the festivities and banquets, by which the Prussian and Russian 
ambassadors cdebrated the fortunate ending to tJieir work of pacification. 

“The play .in Grodno,” remarks a historian of die present, “which for so 
long was considered an historical tragedy, was really only a great piece of 
intrigue.” ■ . ' 

By the ^cond treaty of partition Russia received the fertile province of 
east Poland, over 4,500 square miles with more than three million inhabitants ; 
Prussia, besides the townships of Dantzic and Thom, the provinces of Posen, 
Gnesen, Kalish, and other provinces of Great Poland, an mcrease of land 
united to South. Prussia “with its remaining possessions of more than a million 
inhabitants and 1,000 square nules.” 

Scarcely a iljhird of its former, district remained to the republic of Polandi 
.And so as to rob the last traces of independence from these floor remains and 
meir impotent king, a perpetual council was reinstated, a new treaty formed 
with Russia by which the, Poles could introduce no alterations into, the 
administration without the permission of the empre^, and form no-union oh 
tr^atiSi? with, any strange power, and the Russian troops were to have thA 
right of invading the kingdom at all tunes. So that the treaty should appear 
as the unanimous agreanent of the whole nation, those deputies who could 
not or would not accept it were induced by money to keep away from the 
diet. Thus the “Everlasting Union” took place, October 14th, 1793. 

From this time on the “ lUustiious Republic” of Poland became a complete 
Russian vassal state, in which the word of Catherine’s ambassadors was of 
more value than that of the king. ■ ' , 

Lelewel sajrs, “Stanislaus Augustus suffered all mortification, all humilia- 
tion, and all insults. , Susceptible like all weak hearts, he wept over the re- 
public, and instead of taking decisive steps he gave himsdf up to child^ 
complaints.”? ' 

THE REVOM OP THE PATEIOTS 

.The Poles have a proverb, “You may strip a Pole to his shirt, but if you 
attempt to take his shirt he will regain aR.” Althoi^h they have not precisely 
verified this, they seem always to have kwt it in their eye as a principle of 
action , they have always submitted in the first instance’ to the greatest a^es- 
aions with wonderful mchfference and docility, but have generally made the 
most' determmed resistance to the finishing act of tyranny. “The proud 
Poles ’’.might be expected to find the yoke of subjugation more galling than 
any, other nation in the world; it was stiU a country of nobles, men whose only 
business was to rulej and cherish lofty feelings. Those who were too devoted 
to their liberty to stay to witness their country’s oppression were now wan- 
dering outcaste la foreigtt lands, but wherever they went they carried with 
them hearts which still yearned for their homes, although they could not find 
any enjoyment in them without independence. Dresden and Leipsic Were 
the chief places of refuge for these patriots, among whom Potocki, Kollontay, 
Malachowski, Mostowski, and Kosciuszko were the most conspicuous. They 
were not, however, willing to sacrifice the lives of tiietr countrymen in rasn 
and useless struggles, but waited for a favourable juncture to unsheathe the 
sword once more against their oppre^ors. But their fellow patriots in Poland, 
who were feeling more keenly the pains of tyranny, were more impatient and 
obliged them to l^t^ their plans, “ and thus,” says one who was enlisted among 
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“they left to Providence the issue of the most rash enterprise that 
could be conceived." The d^^ was first formed at Warsaw, and the revo- 
lution regularly devised a commission of four persons forming the active body. 
Their agents were spread all over the kingdom ; the plot was speedily maturing, 
and would no doubt have become general had not the explosion been fore- 
stalled. 

Igelstrdm, who had succeeded Sievers, and was invested with plenary 
power, insisted on the immediate reduction of the Polish army to fifteen 
thousand men. At tMs time it consisted of about tiurty thousand, divided 
into small bodies, scattered in different parts of the kingdom under the sur- 
veillance of the Russian troops. The permanent council was obliged to obey 
the mandate, and issued the orders. This was the signal for mrowing off 
&e galling yoke. A strict correspondence Imd been carried on between the 
Polra abroad and their brother patriote in Poland. Cracow was fixed on as 
the point of jimction, and unanimous consent placed the noble Kosciuszko 
at the head of the confederacy. The patriots of Warsaw had sent two emis- 
saries, in September, 1793, to this great man, who had retired to Leipsic, and 
he then commenced communications with Ignatius Potocki and KoUontay. 
Not satisfied with report, Kosciuszko went to the frontier of Poland, that he 
might ascertain the state of feeling; he then forwarded his companion Za- 
ynnczek to Warsaw, where he stay^ ten days undiscovered. His report was 
that “the members of the conspiracy were zealous, but too enthusiastic; that 
their only connection with the army was through Madalinski, Dzialynski, and 
a few subalterns.” Kapustas, however, a banker of Warsaw, made himself 
very instrumental in preparing the minds of the people for the grand attempt 
proposed; and Madalinski pledged himself to nsk all if they attempted to 
oblke him to disband his brigade. 

The approach of such a man as Kosciuszko to the frontier could not be 
kept secret. While Zayonczek was at Warsaw, Kosciuszko had an interview 
with Wodzicki, commander of two thousand troops, near Cracow, and the 
circumstance came to the ears of a Russian colonel stationed there, but for- 
tunately Kosduszko was apprised of the event, and, to lull suspicion, imme- 
diately retired to Italy. 

The arrival of Stanislaus and the Russian ambassador at Warsaw from 
Grodno was the signal for fresh persecution. Arrests daily took place, and 
Mostovraki, one of the chief senators, was imprisoned. About this time 
Zayonczek returned from Dresden, and the kmg bemg aware of it, and knowing 
he was one of the emigrants, suspected his design, and informed the Russian 
minister, in consequence of which the patriot was ordered to leave the king- 
dom. jMadalinski was the first to draw the sword of rebellion. He was 
stationed at Pultusk, about eight leagues from Warsaw, willi seven hundred 
cavalry; and on receiving the order to disband the corps, he refused, and 
declared it was impossible till their pay, which was two months in arrears, 
was advanced After this, which occurred on the 15th of March, 1794, he 
set out for Cracow, having previously traversed the new Prussian territory, 
made several prisoners, and exacted contributions. 


KOSCltrSZKO NAMED DICTATOR 

Kosciuszko was aware of this bold step, and, though he would probably 
have advised more caution, knew the die was cast, and that it was now too 
late to debate. He hastened from Saxony, reached Oraoow on the ni^t of 
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the 23rd of March, where WodzicK, with a body of four hundred men, was 
ready to receive him, and on tbe following day was proclanned generalissimo. 
The garrison and all the troops at Cracow took the oath of allegiance to 
Kosciuszko, and a deed of insurrection was drawn up, by which fliis great 
man was_ appointed dictator, in imitation of &e Eoman custom, in great 
emergencies. His power was absolute; he had the command of the armies, 
and the regulation of all affairs political and civil. He was commissioned, 
however, to appoint a national council, the choice being left to his own will. 
He was also empowered to nominate a successor, but he was to be subordinate 
to the national council. 

Seldom before was confidence so fully and so imscrujiulously reposed by a 
nation in a single individual ; and never were expectations better grounded 
than in the pre^nt instance. Thaddeus Kosciuszko was bom of a noble, but 
not very illustrious, Lithuanian family, and was early initiated in the science 
of war at the military school of Warsaw. In his youth his affections were 
firmly engaged to a young lady, the dau^ter of the mar^al of Lithuania, but 
it was his fate to see his love crossed, and his inamorata married to another. 
Prince LubomirskL He then went to France, and on his return applied to 
Stanislaus for .a military appointment, but was refused because he was a 
favourite of Adam Czartoryski, whom Stanislaus hated. Kosciuszko sought 
to dispel his disappointment in the labours of war. The British colonies of 
Amenca were then throwing off the yoke of their unnatural mother-country — 
their cause was that of justice and liberty, and one dear to the heart of a 
young, proud-spinted Pole. Kosciuszko served in the patriotic ranks of Gates 
and Washington, and was appointed aide-de-camp to the latter great general. 
When the struggle in the New World was crowned with success, he returned 
to his own country, where he found an equally glorious field for his exertions. 
He held the rank of majongeneral under Joseph Poniatowski in the campaign 
of 1792, to which office he had been raised by the diet, and we have already 
seen what a glorious earnest he then gave of what was to be expected from 
him , had not his ardour been checked oy the king’s timidity and irresolution. 


VICTOBIBS OF KOSCIirSZKO 

The first acts of the dictator were to issue summonses to all the nobles and 
citizens; to impose a property-tax, and make all the requisite arrangements 
which prudence dictated with regard to the commissariat of his little army. 
On the 1st of April he left Cracow at the head of about four thousand men, 
most of whom were armed with scythes, and marched in the direction of 
Warsaw, to encounter a body of Russians more than thrice their own number, 
which he understood were ordered against them by Igelstrom. 

Ibe patriots encountered the miemy on the 4th of April, near Raclawic6, a 
village about six or seven Polish miles ^ to the northeast of Cracow. The battle 
lasted nearly five hours, but victory declared in favour of tiie Poles; three 
thousand Rusrians being killed, and many prisoners, eleven cannon, and a 
standard taken. This success confirmed the wavering patriots, and accelerated 
&e development of the insurrection throughout the kingdom. In vain did 
the king issue a proclamation, by order of Igelstrom, denouncing the patriots 
as the enemies of the country, and directing the permanent council to commence 
legal proceedings against them; the tame submission of these dependents of 

‘ A PoUsh or German mile is neatly equal to two French leagues, of twenty-five to a 
degree. 
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ij^strom only iSehred’ td mereAse iJie irritation of the patriots. The state 
OfiPoland is thus described by the Ru^ian minister himself, in a le?tter of the 
J:6th of April, addressed to the secretaiy of war at Petersburg, and intercepted 
by the Poles; 

' ' ' "The whole Polirii army, which musters about eighteen thousand strong, is 
in 'Complete rebellion, excepting four thousand, who compose the garrison of 
Warsaw. . . . The insurrection strengthens every moment, its progress is 
very i%pid, and its success terrifying. I am myself in expectation of seeing 
tibe* confederation of Lublin advance, and I have no hope but in God and the 
good cause of my sovereign. Lithuania will not fail, certainly, to follow the 
example, etc.” 

It 4 On the same day Igelstrdm ordered the permanent council to arrest above 
twcnfejc of the most distinguished persons, whom he named. He also issued 
his'orders to the grand general to disarm the Polish gamkm of Warsaw. The 
bS'th of April was the appointed day, as the niost favourable to the design, 
Since 'it was a festival, Easter eve, and most of the poptlation would be at 
mads. ' Strong gimrds were to be stationed at the church doors;' the Russiap 
ttbops were to seize the powder magazines and arsenalj and the garrison were 
then to be immediately disarmed. In ease of resistance, the Cossacks received 
the viHainous orders to sot fire to the city in several places ahd carry off the 
king . The design, however, fortimately transpired on the very same day 
that it was formed Kilinski, a citizen of Warsaw, discovered the plan, and 
informed the patriots that Russians, in Polish uniforms, were to form the 
guards which, on the festivals, are stationed at the churches. In confirmation 
of his account he assured them that one of his nei^bours, a tailor, was at work 
on the disguises. A private meeting of the patnots immediately took place, 
in which it was dfetdrmined to anticipate it by unfurling the standard of msur- 
reebkai ion the 17th. The precipitancy of the plot did not admit of much 
c^^aaSsation j the only concerted step was to seize the arsenal, which was to be 
1^'Bgaai for the insurrection. 

, f i< ‘At four in the morning a detachment of Polish guards attacked the Russian 
picquet, and obtained possession of the arsenal and the powder m agazine, 
and distributed arms to the populace. A most obstinate and bloody battle 
took place in the streets of Warsaw, which continued almost without inteiv 
mission during two days. But notwithstanding the superiority in num b er 
of the Russian troops^ amounting to nearly eight thousand, the patriots were 
victorious. This glorious success was not obtamed without much, bloodshed; 
above two thousand two hundred of the enemy were killed, and* nearly two 
thousand taken prisoners. The most sanguinary affray took place before 
Igelstrom’s house, which was defended with four cannon and a battalion of 
infantry, • But nothing could withstand the impetuosity of the Poles ; Igelstrfim 
narrowly escaped to Ejasmski’s house, where he made offers to capitulate. 
The kiM exhorted' the people to suspend' their attack; in the pause, while 
the patriots^ were expecting Igelstrom’s submission, he escaped and fled to 
the' Prussian camp, which was near Warsaw But the patriotic spirit of 
the Poles on these glorious days was unalloyed by a particle of selfish or dis- 
h<Hiest feeling; in obedience to a proclamation -demanding the restitution even 
of this lawful plunder of Igelstrom’s house, and issued three days after the 
event, all the bank notes were brought back, and even the sterling money tb' 
the amount of 95,000 ducats of gold. Many striking' instances of disinter* 
estedness were elicited by this proclamation, but the following must not be 
passed over in Ihe crowd. A private soldieripresepted himself at tlM* (aeasury 
with 1,000 ducats of gold which had fallen into his hands, and for a long time 
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refused any reward, for his ho 9 .esty;.it was "wif^ ffittreme reIuctanjQet,i^t h® 
accepted even a ducat, reputing thjit he found all the reward he desjjed, ^ 
the pleasure of serving his country and performing, his duty. ■ , , 

On the 17th the people crowded to the castle, where they found, Genef^l 
Mokronowski and Zakrzewski, who had formerly been president of the aty 
under the constitution of the 3rd of Ms-y. The latter was reinsta,ted in i^ 
post by u n a nim ous acclamation, and the general was appointed gov^or. 
Mokronowski was ,one of the old body of patriots, and had signalised himsi^ 
in the campaign of 1792. They established a jirovisional executiye counc^, 
consistmg of twelve persons besides themselves. The council declar«^ at 
their first meeting that they subjsenbed without reservation to tne ^t of 
insurrection of Cracow; they also sent a deputation to the king to tpstify 
their respect to him, but at the same time prudently expressed tlieir hit^iipn 
of obeying the orders of none but Kosciu^zkOf The dictator 
ordered all the inhabitants of Warsaw to lay;dqwn their, aims at the .arspW 
to prevent any disturbances. ■ , p . , . ,,''>'1 

The Lithuaruans did not long del^ (to obey the call of their Polish brethren : 
on the night of the 23rd of April Jasms^i, with three hundred sqldi^s and 
some hundred citizens, attached the- Russm gamson at Vilna, and,, “terj'ja 
repetition of the scene of carnage at War^Wj.werq left masters of oityl 


ms TIDE TUBNS AGAINST IBh PATRIOTS' 



Fortune, however, was not uniformly favourable to, tiie ^d 
body of nearly forty thousand Prussians entered the palatinate of C^coiy 
and effected a jimetion with the Russians near Szczekociny, and the hjpg of 
Prussia arrived in a few days to head them m person. Kosciuszko advanced 
with sixteen thousand regular troops and about ten thou^d peasants, ijp 
the defence of Cracow; and, being ignorant that the enemy were reinforcecf 
by the Frussians, found himself engaged with a force double his own. , 
engagement of Szczekociny. took place on fhe 6th of -June: the Poles, lo^f 
Rbout a thousand men, but made their retreat in good order, rfithqut peipg 
pursued. Kosciuszko, in announcing this affaiir to .the supreme council, Raya; 
“We have sustained a trifling loss, compared with what we haye paused the 
enemy. We have effected our retreat m good oi^ct, aftei;.a ,capnonade 
three hours.” Another body of the patriots suffered a, similajir d^eat near 
Kuhn, three daj^ after; and to complete tiie dim^ of misfortune, the' city qf 
Cracow fell into the bands of the Prussians on fie 15th. These imtqward 
evmits, following in such rapid succession, began, to depress the spirits of tjfie 
Poles; and the violent and seditious iexclapned tha^ .these reveraes we:^ 
oauReo by traitors, and were greatly to be attribute^ to the negligefi?? of the 
government in not punishing the numeroijs .individuals -^ho crow^ the 
prisons, Warsaw threatened to exhibit a revival, pf. the bloody deje<^ 0 0ie 
Mountain butchers of -the French revolution. , On, the 27th of Junp.a young, 
hot-headed demagogue inflamed the passions of the rabble with a .bombastic 
harangue on the treachery to which .he, ascribed the recent revec^, and 
urged the necessity of checking it by making ^ examplq of thp persjtqs.pow 
in custody. On tiie following day they weht'iq a crowd .to the presijient^ to 
demand the immediate execution of the unfortunate prisbqei^, ana, being 
refused, they broke open the prisons and actu^y hanged eight piersoiiR.' .Tfjs 
disgraceful and almost indif criminate butchpiy was, with difficulty, stojpped 
by the authorities. Every true patriot lamented, 'dqepjly this on, the 
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of their revolution, and none more than the humane and upright Kos- 
cduiszko. “See,” said he, “what tra^c scenes have passed at Warsaw, almost 
before my eyes 1 The populace have indulged in unpardonable excesses, which 
I must punish severely. The day before yesterday (the 28th) will be an indel- 
ible stam on the history of our revolution; and I confess that the loss of two 
battl^ would have done us less harm than that unfortunate day, which our 
enemies will make use of to represent us in an unfavourable light in the eyes 
of aU Europe ! ” He ordered a strict investigation, and seven of the ringleaders 
were hanged. 

The emperor of Austria had preserved a neutrality up to this time, but 
op the 30th of June he announced his intention to march an army into Little 
Poland, “to prevait by this step all danger to which the frontiers of Galicia 
ml^t m es^iosed, as well as to insure the safety and tranquillity^ of the states 
of his imperial maj^ty.” The Austrians entered Poland accordingly^ without 
opiposition, but offered not the least molestation to the Poles. The invaaon, 
however peaceful, was only Hke a "shadow before” of “coining events.” 

In the mean time the Prussians and Russians contmued to approach War- 
saw, at the distance of three leases from which Kosciuszko was encamped, 
at a place called PrackarWola. It was here that one of his brothers in arms, 
and who has recorded the events of this portion of his glorious career, found 
him sleeping on straw. The picture he draws of this great man in his camp 
is an interesting view of the hero who upheld the fate of Poland. “ We passed,” 
says Count Oginski,^ “from Kosciuszko's tent to a table prepared under some 
trees. The frugal repast which we made here, among about a dozen gueste, 
will never be effaced from my memory. The presence of this great man 
who has excited the admiration of all Europe; who was the terror of his 
enemies and the idol of the nation; who, raised to the rank of generalissimo, 
had no ambition but to serve his country and fight for it; who always pre- 
perv^ an unassummg, affable, and mild demeanour; who never wore any 
distinguishing mark of the supreme authority with which he was invested ; who 
was contorted with a surtout of coarse grey doth, and whose table was as 
plainly fumidred as that of a subaltern officer, could not fail to awaken in 
me every sentiment of esteem, admiration, and veneration, which I have sin- 
cerely fdt for him at every period of my life.” 

The enemy continued to advance towards Warsaw, and encamped near 
Wola, a league from the city. They were fifty thousand strong, forty thou- 
sand Prussians and ten thousand Russians. The city had been hastily fortified 
at the commencement of the insurrection, and with the protection of Kos- 
ciuszko’s army resisted all the enemy’s attacks. The fihst serious combat 
took place on the 27th of July, and was repeated on the 1st and 3rd of 
August, when the Prussians attempted to bombard the town, but not a house 
was injured. On the 2nd, Fredmck William wrote to Staniaaus recommend- 
ing 1^ to use his influence to induce the inhabitants to surrender, to which 
the Kng of Poland answered that it was not in his power to do so while 
Kosduszko’s army lay between Warsaw and the enemy. The saipe spirit of 
patriotism, however, did not animate all the Poles ; but it is satisfactory, thou^ 
apparently singular on the first appearance, to find that the defaulters in the 
good cause were chiefly rich capitmists, men who in Poland at that tinift had 
scarcelv a thought beyond stock-jobbing. But these malcontents formed only 
a small portion of the people, and were obliged to cherish their opinions and 
wishes in secret On the 16th of August General DombrowsM, who had 
lately had some advantage in skirmishes with the Russians at Czemiakow, 
attacked them a second time, but was obliged to retire. This was followed 
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by many warm actions, in which Dombrowski, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
Pozinskd, and many others eminently distingmdied themselves. The hottest 
affair took place in the night of the 28th, Dombrowski was attacked, while 
at the same tune Greneral Zayonczek was advancing his troops against the 
Prussian army. The courage and patriotism of the Poles predominated on 
this occasion. In the night of the 5th of September the Prussians and Rus- 
sians made a sudden and unexpected retreat, with so much precipitation 
that they left the wounded and sick, as wdl as a great portion of their ba^age. 


UPRISING IN THE PRUSSIAN PROVINCES; REVERSES IN LITHUANIA 

This sudden retreat of the king of Prussia, with a superior army of forty 
thousand men, appeared at first so unaccountable that even Kosciuszko imag- 
ined it was a feint, and would not allow his troops to pursue them ; but the 
real cause was the news that insurrections had broxen out in the Polish prov- 
inces which had been recently annexed to Prussia. The Prussim yoke was 
even more galling to the Poles than that of Russia, on many accounts. In 
all his new provinces Frederick William had introduced German laws, and 
even went so far as to oblige his vanquished subjects to learn the language 
of their victors; so that the Poles foresaw that even the very trac^ of the 
Polish nation were to be erased from the face of the earth. The inhabitants 
of Great Poland had not been deaf to the call of their brethren of Cracow 
and Warsaw; Mniewski, castellan of Cujavia, and otiier leading men had 
foimd means to open a communication with the patriots at the very com- 
mencement of the revolution, and had even contrived to form magazines of 
arms and ammunition in some retired woods during the space of five months, 
with such circumspection that not the slightest suspicion was excited. On 
the 23rd of August, when most of the Prussian troops were engaged in the 
si^ of Warsaw, and but weak garrisons were left in the Polo-Prussian towns, 
a small body of confederates, having assembled in a wood near Sieradz, attacked 
the Pinissian guard, seized the magazines, and remained masters of the town. 
The insurrection became general in a few days; the palatinates of Raliz and 
Posen joined the confederacy by the 25th, and Mniewski with a handful of 
heroes marched to Wloclawek, a town on the Vistula in the palatinate of 
Brest-Cuyovski, where he seized thirteen large barks laden with ammunition, 
designed for the siege of Warsaw. These bold examples were imitated in 
the other palatinates; the spirit of patriotism began to evince itself even in 
the heart of Dantzic, and one of the patriotic detachments penetrated as far 
as Silesia. 

Such was the state of affairs which called Frederick William from the 
siege of Warsaw. His ministers and oflicers prompted him to take the most 
severe measures to reduce the patriots, in the execution of which Colonel 
Szekuby signalised himself by excessive barbarity ; but this cruelty only served 
to render their tyrants the more odious in the si^t of the Poles and to animate 
them in their battle of freedom. 

Kosciuszko sent Dombrowski with a considerable number of troops to 
second the insurgents, and so admirably did he perform his orders that by 
the middle of September all Great Poland, except a few towns, was in the 
possession of the patriots. 

The good cause was not thriving so prosperously in Lithuania ; Vilna had 
fallen into the hands of the Russians on the 12th of August, and nearly all the 
rest of the province soon shared the same fate. Catherine, to crush the revo- 
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ij Sjivarov, to'inareh from fiie frontiers of Turkey 

, the 16th of' September he attacked a ^dy of the 

Srtoy'af Ejftipczyce, a Uttle village to the east of Brest-Litovski, and 
to^kf ds^ this latter place. The attack was renewed on the fol- 
'dttyj'tvh&i the patriots were overpowered-by superior forces, and many 
WeW Stken'brisoners. 

*’■ ' Thy jiinfortunate defeat laid open the road to Warsaw, so that Kosciuszko 
^ ilili^hd'W advance to support the fi 3 dng army. ■ He proceeded to Grodno, 
and having appointed Mokronowski commander of the Lithuanian army, he 
returned to prevent the junction of Suvarov with Fensen, who headed the 
other Enssian corps. 
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nSE eall of KOSCIUSZKO 


'^^’Thfe lOt^ of October was the decisive day; Kosciuszko attacked Fersen, 
IifeiJriSiafciOjbwicel ; The-battife was bloody and fatal to the patnote; victory 
Wavering, aha ‘Pcminski, who was espected every minute with a rein- 
forcemdhtj not aarividg, Kosciuszko, at the head of his prmcipal officers, made 
a mand , charge into the midst of the enemy. He fell covered with woimds, 
iana 'ill his companions were killed or taken prisoners. His inseparable friend, 
thh aiffiable poet, Niemcewicz, was among the latter number. The great man 
fdy senseless among the dead; but at length he was recognised notwithstand- 
^ the plainness of his uniform, and was found still breathing. His name 
wen how commanded respect from the Cossacks, some of whom had been 
going to plunder him; they immediately formed a litter with their lances to 
dany him to the general, who' ordered his wounds to be dressed, and treated 
1 m Mjith the respect he merited. As soon as he was able to travel he was 
^veydd td Petersburg, where Catherine condemned this noble patriot to 
(m&'Hy 'days in prison. Clemency, indeed, was not to be expected from a 
iJbffiah ‘who had murdered her husband. 

b'>lghbli wah'the tOtmination of Kosciuszko’s glorious career. The news of 
hyhapmtnty Sinead like lightaning to Warsaw, and eve^one received it as the 
annoimcdment of t^e Country’s fall. “It may appear incredible,” sasra Count 
OginSki,^ “bui I can attest what I have seen, and what a number of witnesses 
can certify with ihe, jhat’many women miscarried at the tidings; many 
in-valids were seized with burning fevers; some fell into fits of madness which 
never after left them; and men and women were seen in the streets wringing 
their hands, beating their heads against the walls, and exclaiming in tones of 
despair; ‘Kosciuszko is no more; flie country is lost !’ ” 

^ , In fact the Poles seemed all paralysed by this blow; the national council, 
indeed, apfioirited Wawrizecki successor to Kosciuszko, 'hut they despaired oi 
being able to withstand the 'Russians, ahd limited their hopes and exertions 
)to' prevent 'Warsaw from being taken by assault, for which purpose lliey 
ordered the troops to concentre near the city. They fortified Ihaga, one of 
the Suburbs df Warsaw, whidi was separated from the city by the Vistula, 
and was most exposed to attack. Every individual, indiscriminately, was 
'einployBd in the works. Suvarov, hearing, that the king of Prussia was 
ad^eSng towards Warsaw, did not choose to have his prey taken out of his 
mduth, and hasteied with forced marches, joined Fersen, attacked the Poles 
on .the 26th of October before Praga, and drove them into their intrenchmenis. 

Tife' batteries of Praga motinted more than one hundred cannon, and the 

f arrison was 'composed of the flower of the Polish army. On the 4th of 
tovember Stfvairov ordered an assault, and the fortification wad carried 
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ifter sOtae'fioufs' iufcjrd'j^ SuvaW^, the'butcher of Ismail, a fit geiiferal 
for an imj^ial ^Mssin,' wafe at thte head of the assailants, and has "vei^ nkm6 
annotmces’a barbajous tJifnage. Eight thousand Poles podshed sword in hand, 
and the Russians having set fire to Sie bridge, cut off the retreat of the inhab- 
itants. Above twelve fnousand townspeople, old men, women, and children, 
\yere muird^d'in cold blood, and to fill the measure of then iniquity and 
bkrbarity; ’the Russians fired the place in four different parts, and in a few 
hours the whole of Praga, inhabitants as well as houses, was a heap of ashes. 

The council, finding that Warsaw could not be defended any longer, capit- 
ulated on the ffth of f^ovember; many of the soldiers were obliged to lay 
down their arms, and the' Russian troops entered the city. The authors of 
the revolution, the generals and soldiers who refused to disarm, had quitted 
Warsaw, but, being pursued by Fersen, many were killed or dispersed, and 
the rest surrendered on the 18th. 

All the patriots of consequence who fell into the hands of the Ru^i^ 
weiie Immured in the prisons of Petersburg, or sent to Siberia. ■ Ignatius 
Potocki, MostowsM, ’fCapustas, and EaHnski were among the captiveb. Theif 
treatment,' hoWeVen, was not so cruel as it has been frequently represented! 
Khspiusako’s prison, for instance, Was a ^mfortable suite of inqms, where he 
bfeguiled His' time With reading and drawing; Potocki' Was equally well lodged, 
and amused hin:®elf ■with gazing at the passers-by from hiS windo'ws. This 
was not, indeed, an exact observance of the article of capitulation,' "We 
promise a genersu amnesty for aU that is passed,”^ but it was the very acine 
of honour, compared With the general tenor of Russia’s conduct toWaroi 
Poland. ' ’ I, ' . I 

' , ' ’ \ THE PINAL PAETinON OP POLAND 

The king of Prussia, as vengeful as the weak and bad generally are when 
in power, was less merciful even than Suvarov. He appointed a con?nyssi<^ 
to judge ^d punish those who had been concerned in the insurrection, as jf 
they were bonh fuk his o’i^ subjects. Mqny patriots, too, who were so unfor- 
tunate as to fall into the Prussian’s hwds, y^ere doomed to pine in the forfh 
redes' of, Glogau, Magdeburg, Breslaq, efc.,, aqd Madalmski w;as, one of thhse. 
Austria bufied some of the patriots in her prisons of Olmutz, .thus consuni- 
rhating the triumph of barbarism. 

On, the 24th of October, 1795, .the treaty, for the third partition of Poland 
was concluded, but the arrangement betwe^ Prussia and Austria, as to the 
limits of the palatinate of Cracow, was not settled till the 21st of October, 1796. 

^y this thiid, and last partition Russia acquired the remainmg portion 
^ Ljthu'hnia aiid’a great part of Samogitia, part of Kuhn on the ri^t of the 
l^ug, 8^4 thp iest pf, Volhinia. Aus&ia obtained’ the greater part of the 
p4Sti4a]tb'of Qrncow, the palatinates pf Sandomir and Lublin, 'with a part 
of thfe, dist?ict of Kuhn,* and the parts of the palatinates pf Brest, Polamia, 
and MasoVia, whicli‘'jte.y along the left bank, of the Bug. Prussia had the 
portions of thp p^tinatfs, of Maso'via! and Polachia on the right bank of the 
Bug, in Lithuania, part of the palatina,te of Troki and Samogitia, which is 
on the left bank pf me Niemen ; and a district of Little Poland formmg part 
of the palatbate of Cracoiis^. , Thus the banks of the, Pilipa, the Vistula, the 
Rug, and the Niemen marked but the, frontiers of Russia, Prussia, and Austri^.5 
, The republic was thus erased from the list of nations after an existence pf 

' thecapitulati<)iu ' < '<i 
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aear ten centuries. Perha;^ no people on earth have shown more personal 
bravery than the Poles; their history is full of wonderful vietories. But how 
uttle the most chivalrous valour or the most splendid military successes could 
avail with sudi a vicious frame of society has been but too well seen. That 
a country without government (for Poland had none, properly so called, after 
the extinction of the Jagdlos), without finances, without army, and depend- 
ing for its existence year aftCT year on tumultuous levies, ill disciplined, ill 
armed, and worse paid, should so long have preserved its independence — ^in 
defiance, too, of the powerful nations around, and with a great portion of its 
own inJiabitants, whom ages of tyranny had exasperated, hostile to its suc- 
cess — ^is one of the most astoiushing facts in all history,® 


A KING WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

Stanidaus AiKUstus was thus left without a kingdom; the Rusaan am- 
bas^or obUged him to go to Grodno, where he signed a formal act of abdi- 
cation on the 25th of Nov^ber, and accepted an annual pension of two hun- 
ched thousand ducats, which was insured to him by the three powers, with 
the promise that his debts also should be paid. On the death of Catherine, 
which happened in November 1796, he went to Petersburg, where he ended 
his unhappy and dishonourable life on the 12th of February 1798. 

Harsh and uncharitable as the world is, even the most unworthy and 
degenerate generally find some few so merciful as, mther from warmth of 
heart or fellow feeling, to defend them; and it would be strange if Staniriaus 
had not some panegjnrists. But disagreeable as is llie office of the moral 
censor, the character of Stanislaus, being bound up with the of a 

nation, ought not to pass by unnoticed. Stanislaus stands in the usual pre- 
dicament of kings and prominent personages, between flattering admirers 
and severe detractors. The usual course, m such a case, is to measure the 
evil with the good and take the mean between them; but this, though tiie 
readiest mode of arriving at a result, is not the surest, since it proceeds on 
the presumption of the truth both of the favourable and unfavourable state- 
ments. In the present instance the estimate need not be merely speculative, 
since there are abundant data on which to calculate. The warmest panegyrists 
of this unfortunate king venture no further in their praises than to give him 
credit for good intentions in policy, and to plead his patronage of learning 
and the arts as a palliation for his political errors. With regard to the fet 
exci^, it may be remarked that moral weakness or imbecility is no more 
admissible as an exciw for error than recklessness of character, since the 
latter is equally coi^titutional as the former. The second plea requires more 
investigation. It is customary to attribute to Stanislaus the advance in 
leaniing and education which decidedly evinced itself in his reign; but while 
we admit his talent and taste for the trifles, of literature and art, .which is the 
utmost that can be proved, we must observe that the grand impetus to intel- 
lectual^ improvement was not given by Stanislaus. He certainly spent not 
only his revenue, which was considerable, but contnictfed great debts, which 
wero twice paid by the state; but it was mostly on frivolous writers, bad 
painters, and loose women that those sums were expended. The progress 
of education and liberd inquiry is to be attributed to Konarski and his coad-’ 
^tors, and the commission of education also, which was appointed by the 
diet, coines in for a share of the credit. Poniatowski, indeed, patronised great 
men in literature and the arts; but the effect of such patronage is at best of 
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doubtful benefit, and the merit of the patron is of a negative character, being 
so mixed up with yamty and love of notoriety. It has been said by Rulhi^« 
that no magnanimity, no strength appeared in his character; that he only 
thoi^t of becom^ a patron of all the arts of luxury, and particularly to 
cultivate little objects of this nature, to which he attached the highest con- 
sequence. His j^egjT^st could only assume that he was not one of the 
chief causes of his country’s annihilation, but cannot deny that no monarch 
could have been more suited to produce such an unfortunate effect; and 
though his censor might admit the truth of his assertion, as recorded by 
O^nski,* “I have always wished for the happing of my country, and I 
have only caused it misfortime !” he would remind the royal criminal that 
even "hell is paved with good intentions.”*’ 





CHAPTER IV 

PARTIAL RESTORATION AND FINAL DISSOLUTION 

[1796-1863 A.D.] 

' The extinction of the Polish republic afforded ample scope for the exercise 
of political declamation: the tribunes of France, the parliament of England, 
and the press of both opuntries abounded with eloquent invectives against 
iie perfidious violence -of ^ partitioning -powers. The troubled state of 
affairs, however, throu^out Europe Hid not permit any power to interfere 
in behalf of the oppressed. Every prince 'was too intent on securing his own 
preservation to dream of breaking a lance for another. Hence the impunity 
with which the three potentates proceeded to fill their prisons with not only 
those who had distinguished themselves during the r/scont stru^le but witii 
such as either ventured to complain, or were even suspected of dissatisfaction 
at the new state of things. The innabitants of the great towns,_ especially of 
the three most influential, Warsaw, Cracow, apd Vilna, were rigorously dis- 
armed, and formidable garrisons of foreign troops were everywhere ready to 
crush all attempts at insurrection. 

But if the cry of vengeance was smothered where the conquerors were 
present, other countries were soon made to resound with it. If Turkey and 
Sweden, two powers equally alarmed at the aggrandisement of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, felt their own feebleness too sensibly to oppose it by arms, France 
and the countries which Fr^ch influence pervaded were ready to combine in 
any measure that might distract the enemies of the revolution. To France 
and Italy, therefore, the eyes of the Poles were now turned for aid, both to 
recover their independence and to gratify their resistless feeling of revenge. A 
secret confederation was formed at Cracow, the members of which offered 
to the French directory to sacrifice their fortunes and lives at the first call of 
the republic. This was not a vain offer: hundreds of the warlike nobles con- 
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tinued, notwithstaadin^ the strict surveiHande observed by their hew ihagtersi 
to escape frojoa theif bondage, and proceed to Venice or to Paris'. Id' put'^ 
suance of the comijact made between their leader, Xtombrowski, and the 
directory, Polish legions were formed in aid of the new Italian republics, dnd 
ready to act wherever the French government might require. Tneir pay and 
subsistence were to be furnished by the Italian states; that of Lombardy was 
the first to hire their services. They preserved their native uniform and arms, 
but 'assumed the revolutionary cockade; and their motto of ’“Gh uomim liberi 
sono frateHM” showed how completely they harmonised with the spirit which 
shook Eitope to its centre. That both the directors and Bonaparte held out 
to thend the prospect of their country’s restoration is well known; but their 
credulity must have been equal at least to their hopes, or they 'would never 
have placed the shadow of reliance on the promises of a people by Whom t^ey 
had been so often ■ betrayed. Their martial prowess — confined chie':^ to 
Italy — Contributed greatly to the success of the republican cause. Th!rir 
numb^ amounted to somp thousands, ^d their valour was unabated.; 'Bdt 
they Were soon taught to ^trust the fair professions of the republican' hetoi 
When anxiotis to preserve, by his influence, an entrance to the congress pf 
Rkstatt for a Polish representative, they were coolly answered, “mat th^ 
hearts of all friends of liberty were for the brave Poles; but time and destiny 
alone could restore them as a nation.” Hope seldom reasons well; if the time 
of regeneration. WM deferred, might it not amve — perhaps at nO distant 
period — ^when a more favourable conjuncture of circumstance Would render 
it impossible that the French government shoifld refuse to ur^ their claims? 
So thought the Poles, who still continued imdei* the banners of the 'republic. 

The same unvaried picture of services performed, and of hopes deceived^ 
is exhibited throdghout ' the coimection of the Polish legiods with France! 
Their adherence to a foreign cause— ^for in no sense could it be called their 
own — so steadfastly and devotedly maintained, can’ be explained only by 'toe 
resistless passion of the Poles for milita^ fame: to them thC’bhttle-fiCld is! as 
much a home as the deep to the Englishman. Though, during the absence 
of Bonaparte in Egypt, they were literally exterminated by toe Austrians and 
Eussians, they repaifdd 'their lossfes with' astonishing promptitude* in 1801 
they amounted to fifteen thousand.. Their blood flowed in yam: in every 
treaty which their' valour had been so mstrumental'in Wirming, toetoselves' and 
country were forgotten. Seeing the disappointment of their. hopes, ‘many of 
them, after toe peace of Lundville (I’SOl), bade adieu to the French service, 
and retteied to their own country, where an amnesty h^' been recently pro- 
claimed. A considerable number, indeed, remained:: some enteied into toe 
^eridee Of toe king of Etruria; others departed on the ill-starred espedition 
to St.''Domuigo ; arid toe few whb survived' returned to' their cofintry aftOr the 
fdfmatiofi^of toe ^and duchy; ' ’ ' , . i 

'’While the Polish soldiers werfe thus exhibiting a useless 'valoim in foreign 
climes, toeir ^unttymeSn' at hOme must nbt be overlooked. The con'ditiop Of 
the inhabitants ■'varied 'according to the''characters of toe sovereigns under 
whom they were placed.' The arm of Prussia and 'Austria' was to Germanise 
their respective portiops, and gradually to obliterate evdry trace of nationality. 
Each, accordingly, introduced German .laws and Usages; toe lapgua^ df the 
public schools and of toe public acts was Genpan; Germans alone were 
intrusted with public employments. Eussia pmUued'a more politic or a more 
generous policy with toe' view, perhaps, bf one day 'extending her Polish pos- 
sessions, she strove to attach toe inhabitanfe tb her govemiiaent, The pj;(feer- 
•vation of toe Lithuanian statute^,' toe influence in the general adtoinistrafioh 
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possessed by the native marshals elected in the dietmes of the nobles, the 
pul^cation of the acts of government in the native tongue, and the adu^ 
sioh of the people to the highest dignities, rendered the condition of Russian 
Poland much less galling than that of the portion subjected to either of the 
two other powers. Since the accession of Alexander, especially, great encour- 
agement had been given both to the great branch^ of national industry 
and to the diffusion of education. An imperial ukase of April 4th, 1803, had 
conferred extraordioary privil^es on the Umversityof Vilna; and in no case 
had the czar neglected any opportunity of improving the tmporal or moral 
condition of his new subjects. The conduct of Austria in this respect "was 1^ 
liberal. Under the plea — a true one, no doubt, but not sufficient to justify 
so arbitrary a measure — that the spirit of the students of Cracow was too revo- 
lutionary to consist with a monarchical government, she destroyed that ven- 
erable seat of learning, which during more than four cmturies had supported 
the religion and the civilisation of Poland ; and though in lieu of it she foimded 
a college at Leopol, the jealous regulations and vigorous surveillance intro- 
duced into that seminary were not likely to fill its halls with native students. 
Nor were the drcumstances of the people in other respects more enviable. 
Galicia, which had served as a granary to Austria in her endless wars with the 
French, and where her losses of men had been repaired, was now exhausted; 
so that the nobles of this province — the richest, perhaps, in Poland— have 
not even yet been able to recover from the misery into which they were 
plunged by the exactions of the government. Those of Polish Prussia were 
scarcely treated with more indulgence; but though the state was rapacious, 
their enterprising spirit and the superior facilities they enjoyed for com- 
merce neutralised the severity of their imposts, and rendered their condition 
one of comparative comfort. In all the three, the nunds of the inhabitants 
were freed from all apprehension on political accounts, government prosecu- 
tions had long ceased; the general amnesty had covered all anterior events 
with tile v^ of oblivion. 


napoleon’s POLICT towards POLAND 

Such was the condition of the Poles when the French emperor endeavoured 
to attach them to his interests by loudly proclaiming himsdf their restorer — 
the breaker of the yoke imder which they groaned That sickness of heart 
occasioned by hope deferred caused many to turn a deaf ear to his summons; 
but the majority, electrified at the promise of approaching freedom, flew 
eagerly to arms, and devoted themselves, with heart and hand, to the ^ of 
Napoleon. The brilliant campaign of 1806 — the victory of Jena and the 
advance of the French into Poland to oppose the formidable masses of Russians, 
who appeared as the allies of Prussia — seemed an earnest of future success, 
a sure pledge of approaching restoration. Polish regiments were organised 
with amazing rapidity. To increase the general enthusiasm, Napoleon was 
unscrupulous enough to proclaim the near approach of Kosciuszko; though, 
but a few months before, that general, who knew his character, had refusea 
to espouse his views — in other words Jbo deceive the still confiding Poles. On 
the 27th of November he entered Posen in triumph; the following month 
Warsaw received him with no less enthusiasm. The inhabitants of the latter 
were stiQ more overjoyed when he firoceeded to organise a supreme commis- 
sion of government — ^a measure which they hailed as the dissevering of the 
last link that bound them to Prussia. His purpose was announced ; his armies 
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were recruited by thousands of the bravest troops in Europe; Friedland bore 
witness to tibe ^ents and valour of Dombrowski and the heroes he com- 
manded; ^d the opening of negotiations at Tilsit was hailed by the Poles as 
the dawning of a bright futurity. Will posterity readily believe that this 
very maUj in his celebrated interview on the Niemen with the emperor Alex- 
ander, seriously proposed to unite Warsaw, and Ae conquests which the Poles 
had assisted him to wrest from Prussia, with the Eussian empire, and that 
the czar refused to accept them? It was only when Napoleon found the czar 
too moderate or too conscientious to receive the overture that he formed a 
small portion of his conquests into the grand duchy of Warsaw, which he 
united with Saxony ! 

The duchy of Warsaw consisted of six departments : Posen, Ealish, Plock, 
Warsaw, Lomza, and Bromberg; its population somewhat exceeded two 
millions. The Poles were highly dimtisfied with “ this mockery of a country,” 
as they called it. They had beau taught to r^ard the ancient kingdom, if 
not Lithuania itself, as about to become inevitamy their own; and their mor- 
tification may be conceived on finding not only ^t Prussia was allowed to 
retain severall palatiMtes, that Austria was guaranteed in her Polish posses- 
sionsj that the provinces east of the Bug were to remam m tibe power of 
Russia, but that a considerable portion of the ancient republic on this side 
that river was ceded, as the department of Bielostok, in perpetual sov- 
ereignty to the czar. The Peace of Tilsit they regarded as the grave of their 
hopes. 

According to the new constitution granted by Napoleon, the virtual master 
of the duchy, the Catholic religion was properly declared the religion of the 
state ; but ample toleration, and even a community of civil rights, were wisely 
allowed to the dissidents. Serfage was abolished. The power of the Saxon 
king, as grand duke of Warsaw, was more extensive than had been enjoyed 
by nis royal predecessors since the time of the Jagellos. With him rested 
the initiative of all projects of law; the nomination not only of the senators, 
but the presidents of tie dietines, and of the communal assemblies ; and the 
appointment of all officers, civil and military. The code Napoleon was sub- 
sequentiy admitted as the basis of judicial proceedings. 

The duchy soon felt the might of its new existence. The exertions of the 
government of Napoleon, who retained military possession of the country, 
and whose lieutenant, Davout, occupied Warsaw as headquarters, added 
to the inevitable expenses of the civil list, and impoverished the small pro- 
prietors. Many, wisely preferring easy circumstances under an absolute but 
paternal government to ruin with nominal freedom, removed into the Polish 
provinces subjected to Russia or Austria; for, even in the latter, rapacity was 
yielding to moderation and mildness. Those who remained consoled them- 
selves with the Mief that eventually Poland would be recalled into existence, 
and W independence re-established on sure foundations. That they should 
have been made dupes to the emissaries of a man who had nevOT promised 
but to betray them can be explained only by the well-known truth. How 
easily do we believe what we hope 1 For this reason many native regiments 
continued in the affiance of France. In the Austrian war of 1809 they covCTed 
themselves with renown, and rendered the greatest benefits to the cause of 
their imperial ally. They conquered Galicia without the smallest aid from 
France, while the emperor was proceeding elsewhere in his splendid career of 
victory. They reduced Cracow and the adjacent territory; and though for 
forty days — dajre during which the Polish leaders were arrayed in mourning — 
they were compelled to abandon Warsaw^ to the archduke Ferdinand, they 
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P9Ssession of ^that capital,, and liumUed their enemies on 
^ae.„, ^.T^iey cqpsidered that what their own arms had wqn they had a 
3^ht, r^t®^ 'Wd.they regarded as inevitable , the incorporation of these 

j^qne^ts yrith fheir infant state. They were soon undeceived; rtliey were 
npt ahhwed to retain a foot of.' Galicia, and half of their other cpnquests, be- 
%i^ and the Austrian frontier, was wrested from them. .Four 

^PjEirjlments — Cracow, Radom, Lubha, and Siedlce-7-were' indeed inqorporated 
.ysd^,the> grand duchy ; but this advantage was a»Mor compensation for the 
jjmnhhse, sacrifices which .had been made— for .the loaps which had been fpn- 
jjijbiy. raised, for the .lives ]vhieh had been wasted, and for &e misery which 
'afflicted every class’ of the inhabitants. Military conscription had depopu- 
laij^i^itheir towns; the stern, agents of despotism — the .despotism, not of the 
B^n of ,N^p(;Se9n'^nad .carried aw,ay thp jffoduce pf the soil, and 

hostile arm^ , had, laid 'waste^,thpir plains. So utterly axhansted w^s the 
' ^iiiitry that'.ih^ ^iatp cpuJ 4 BiO't reckon on the uspajL contipbutions, and a royal 
^priee exeippted frqm them the agricultural and,ndechani(^, .classes.) 

~ I jFrevipus -tp opening, the Rukian campaign, Napoleon, .with the vievy; pf 
]mt^estih@ me .Foies in his behalf, had recourse to his' usual arts, and, stipnge 
to OT,..;^tn Jus usual success. The reflectmg portion, mdeed — but, alas! 

|ew are piey in any nation i — scorned to be deluded again. “We are 
lettered,” said a rough old soldier, “when our services are required. ,Is 
Rpljahd always to he fed oh hops, alone?” -Fnt the mohr-such as do not 
think, be 'they high or low — were persuaded, from the representations of tl:|e 
Imperial ag^nto.that tfieir anpieut republic was speephly to be restptod m 
its tWt,^,itod^ia;was to be wrested from tlie czar; and Qalida 

i^chahge 4 ,hy, 4 hstfia^'jtojr.Ill^^ Yet, while the deluded.ppople. were.meeijhg 
^t ’V^arsaw', to., prepare for their' approaching high destmies; whjle the Frencn 

B ' fpr enthusiastically hailed as their regenerator; while the abb^ de 
hy, hi;?, authority, added fuel to the patriotic flanie, a secret treaty with 
mpefpr ‘Francis had again guaranteea the integrity of the Austrian poa- 
Spawns in ^olan.d. But it was secret, and his purpose was .realised: at his 
voice more ‘than eighty thousand Poles took the field, while a general confed- 
eration of the nobles declared the republic restored, the act pf declaration 
being signe.d by the Saxon kmg, in whose house the hereditary iponaychy was 
to be vested. At the same time all Poles in the Russian service were recalled 
JtQ .participate in the joyful event, and, if need were, to seal their new liberties 
wfth their blood. This intoxication, however, was of mort- duration,, 
reply of Napoleon to the Polish deputation, which had followed him to Vilna,, 
Mt, them no room to hope for his aid- He exhorted thpm.to fght for their own 
independence, assured them that if all. the palatinates' combined, they iqigjit 
re^nably ' expect to e'ttain their object, and added, ''?! rnus’t, however, 
inform, you that”! have guaranteed tq the Austrian einperor 'the integnty of 
states, and .that I cannot sanction any project or movement tending to 
&turb him in the possession of the Polish provinces which remain tp him.” 
^ much for Galicia.. As to Lithuania, which he we^s eJmected to treat as an 
^d, to uplte, with the ancient republic, he not only considered it, but 
it, a hostile country, and ravaged it with' impunity. i Thus the 
Lithq^ians received nn avowedly open enemy, instead of an ally and a friend. 
B,o^ people.had abundmt reason ,tp eprse then; jblind credulity., This perfidy 
was.unknowp to the folish troops, who were advancing on the, ancient frontiers 
pf Musfjpyy,' or' they would, surdy.hhve fqrsafeen the. cause. 

]p:, is uselfip. to 'dwell on the vajoqr dwiayed by the deluded Poles in diis 
disastrous e:?pjS(iitiQn. The., work pf, BoDf-Rar|»-^the formatipn.,qf the gri^d 
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duchy — ^was destroyed; the long of Saxomy, who had adhered to bis,.cau^ 
with extraordinary fiddity, was stripped at once both of it ^d a pprtiiop of 
his hereditary dominions; the three powers again took possession of t^e i|o.wn^ 
which they had held previous to the invasions of Bonaparte, until a congress 
of all the sovereigns who had taken a prominent parfm the war agaipst the 
common enemy of Europe should assemble, to decide, among other mattiera, 
on the fate of the count:^. , 


T^E ALLIES AJTD POIiAND 

After the fall pf Bopaparte the attention of, the aJl^d sovereigns was 
urgently demanded , by the state of Poland,, . re-pstabl^hinpnt of iW 
kingdom in all its ancient integrity was no,t merely w act of jnsti^ to ajpeople 
whose fall is one of the darkest pages, in the history of.t^ world, but it.wae, 
of all objects, the one most desirable towards, the security pf central (Europe 
against the, ambition of the czars. • Put for.Poland, a great portion of .ChdsteR,- 
dom might have been subject to, the misbelievers; but for her, the, northern 
epiperors would probably long ago have j^ured their, wild hordes into the very 
heart of Germany; the nation which had been, andmi^t again become, ,the 
bulwark alike of civil and religous freedom, could not fail to be invested with 
interest of the very highest order. Public opmion, the interest of rulers, and the 
S3mipathy of the governed called for the restoration of injured Sarmatia. The 
side of humanity, of justice, and of policy was powerfully advocated by 
France and England; their able plenipotentiaries, TaUeyrand and Castlereagh, 
did all that could be done, short of haying recourse to actual hostilities, to 
attain this European object. But neither power,^ nor both combined, could 
contend with success against those which were interested in the partition. 
Franco was exhausted by her long warp, and weakened by a restriction within 
her ancient limits; England could have furnished no more, than a handful 
of troops, nor could all her wealth haye hmed mercenaries sufficiently numerous 
or brave to justify hpr in throwing down the gauntlet of, defiance to two such 
military nations as Prussia and Muscovy To the honour of the Austrian 
emperor, he not only disapproved the prokcted union, of the late duchy with 
Russia, but he expicssed his desire for Pohsh independence, and even his 
willingness to surrender a portion of his own territories to make the new kingr 
dom more respectable. At this juncture, however, Napoleon escaped from 
Elba ; and Alexander, finding that his aid was indispensable, in the approadnng 
contest, was able, not indeed to make his own terms, but to insist on a measure 
he had long meditated : the union pf the grand duchy, as a separate, kingdom^ 
with his empire. Not less effectual was his policy, with tho Poles themselves. 
By persuading them that his great, object was to confer pn them a nAtional 
existence and liberal institutions, he interested them so far (•in. his views, that 
they would willingly have armed to support those views as they had- so oft^ 
done those of Napoleon. In this state of things, all that France and England 
could do was to claim a national existence for the whole body of Poles, and to 
stipulate for, their political freedom. Their representations were powerfully 
supported by the emperor Francis, who again expressed 'segret that Poland 
could not be re-established as an independent state with a national represeor 
tation of its own. Owing to these energetic appeals to his liberality, and to 
the influence of public opinion so' widely diffused by the pulitical press, the 
autocrat showed no reluctance to make the concessions required. Prussia 
was no less williog. The result was a solemn engagement formed by the ttoee 
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fiartilidiung powesrs in concert to confer on their respective Polish subjects a 
national representation, and national institutions regulated after the form of 
political existence which each of ,the respective governments might thmk 
proper to grant them. 

By tile cdebmted Treaty of Vienna the following bases were solemnly sanc- 
tioned: 

1. Galicia and the salt mines of Wieliczka were restored to Austria. 

2. The grand duchy of Posen, forming the western palatinates bordering 
on SOesia, and containing a popi^tion of about eight hundred thousand souls, 
was surrendered to Prussia. This power was also confirmed in its conquests 
made at the period of the first partition. 

3. The city and (Strict of Cracow was to belong to none of the three powers, 
laut to be formed into a free and independent republic, tmder the guarantee of 
the three. Its extent is nineteen and one-half geographical miles, inhabited 
at that time by a population of dxty-one thous^d souls. ^ 

, 4. The remainder of ancient Poland, comprising the chief part of the recent 

gand duchy of Warsaw (embracing a country bounded by a line drawn from 
Thom to near Cracow in the west, to the Bug and the Niemen in the east), 
reverted to Eussia. and was to form a kingdom forever subject to the czars. 
Population about four millions. 


POLISH DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE NEW CHARTER 

The new kingdom of Poland was proclaimed June 20th, 1815; and on 
December 24th, in the same year, a constitutional charter was granted to the 
Poles. 

The articles of this charter (in number 166) were of so liberal a description 
as to astonish all Europe. They abundantly prove that at the tune of their 
inomulgation Alexander was no enemy of liberal institutions. Though the 
charter in question has probably forever passed away, the nature of the dispute 
between the Poles and their monarch cannot be understood without adverting 
to some of its provisions. 

Thou,^ the Catholic religion was declared the religion of the state, all 
di^idents were placed on a footing of i^ect equality, as to civil rights, 
with the professors of the established faith (Art. 11). The liberty of the 
press was recognised in its fullest extent (16). No subject could be arrested 
prior to judicial conviction (18). The inviolability of person and property, 
in the strictest sense, was guaranteed (23 to 26) All public business to be 
transacted in the Polish langua^ (28) ; and all offices, civil or military, to be 
held by natives alone (29).^ The national representation to be vested in 
two chambers: senators and deputies (31). The power of the crown (35 to 
47) was not more than sufficient to give due weight to the executive; all 
hings to be crowned, at Warsaw, after swearing to the observance of the 
charter; duiw his absence, the chief authority to be vested in a lieutenant 
and council ofOTate (63 to 75). The great public departments to be presided 
over by responsible ministers (76 to 82). The legislative power to rest with the 
king and the two chambere : an ordinary diet to be held every two years, and 
sit thirty days; an extraordinary diet whenever judged necessary by the king 

' Strangers, however, mi^t be naturalised and admissible to public employments after 
five years’ residence, if m the interim they should acquire the Polish language (33), and the 
king reserved to himsdf the privilege of appointmg distingmshed foreigners to certam em- 
ployments (34). 
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(86 to 88). No member could be arrested during a session, except for great 
offence, and not even then without the consent of the assembly (89). The 
deliberations of the diet extended to all projects submitted to it by the 'min- 
istry affecting the laws and the whole routine of internal administration 
(90 to 94). All deliberations to be public, except when committees were 
sitting (95). All projects of law to originate with the coimcil of state, and 
to be laid before the chambers by command of the king; such projects, 
however, being previously examined by committees of both nouses (96 to 98). 
All measures to be passed by a majority of votes (102). The senators to be 
nominated by the king, and to exercise their functions for life (110). The 
deputies (128 in number, or about double that of the senators) were 77 for . 
districts (one for each), and 51 for so many communes (118 and 119). To 
become a member of this chamber the qualifications were: citizenship; the 
age of thirty; possession of some portion, however scnall, of landed properly; 
and the payment, in annual contributions, of one hundred Polish florins (121). 
No public functionary eligible to sit without the consent of the head of his 
department (122). The nobles of each district to meet in dietines, for the 
purpose of electing one of their body to the general diet, and of returning two 
members to the palatine assemblies (125), all dietines being convoked by the 
king (126). The class of electors was numerous, comprising: (1) All land- 
owners, however small, who paid any contribution whatever towards the 
support of the state; (2) every manufacturer or shopkeeper possessing a 
capital of t^ thousand florins; (3) aU rectors and vicars; (4) all professors 
and teachers ; (5) all artists or mechanics distinguished for talent (131). Every 
elector to be enrolled, and to have reached twenty-one years (132). The tribu- 
nals to be filled with judges, part nominated by the Kng and part elected by 
the palatinates (140) ; the former being appointed for life, and immovable 
(141). 

Such were the chief provisions of this remarkable charter, which left only 
two things to be desired, the trial by jtuy, and the competency of either 
chamber to propose laws; the initiative was confined to the executive, con- 
sisting of the king and the council of state. 

The enthusiasm of the Poles towards their sovereign, for some time after 
the promulgation of this charter, was almost boimdless. His lieutenant, 
Zaionczek, imitated his example, and strove with success to attach the Poles 
to ^ sway. Prospenty, the result of a settled and an enli^tened govern- 
ment, followed in the train of peace. Innumerable improvements introduced 
into the public education, the establishment of a university at Warsaw and 
of an agricultural society at Mount Maria, the rapid increase of trade, the 
diffusion of wealth, and the consequent advance towards happiness by the 
nation at large, mi^t well render his government popular. Inat prosperity, 
indeed, is his noblest monument On taking possession of the country he 
found nothing but desolation and misery. So enormous had been the force 
which the grand duchy had been compelled to maintain, so heavy the exac- 
tions of the treasury, that no coimtry could have borne them, piuch less one 
whose two chief outlets for her produce, Dantzic and Odessa, were long closed 
by the continental system of Napoleon and by the Turkish war. The nuances 
of the duchy, indeed, were unable to pay more than an insignificant portion of 
the troops ; either the remainder was raised by forced loans, or the men went 
unpaid. Twelve millions of francs, in addition, were borrowed' at Paris, on 
the security of the mines of Wieliczka. StiU all would not do ; the revenue did 
not reach one-half of the expenditure , in time, no functionary, civil or ecde- 
dastical, and scarcely any soldier, was paid. The contractors fled; troops 
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_._yd t)8fe'(Syurf6ty at pleasure, 'plmid6rmg indiscriminately all who fell in 
/iiSf%(5rt, th^ Was little money or food anywhere,' and a total 
e06fe' Wdd but 'td', all branches Cf industry. To repair these evils was the em- 
titror’y Mit* object.' By opening the country to foreign merchants, by pro- 
|ddhig thy'hUSbandDiien with oxen and horses, by suspending the payment 
OT*SD|he'‘ta?]es and suppressing others, and by_ providing for the support of his 
arinji fM>^ bis hereditary dominions, he revived industry and the means of 

' ‘ ^ slitis'fied Ws the Polish nation with its new situation in the year 1818 
ieari^ three yeaiis after its union with’ Russia — that the opposition to min- 
ers 'ui^th6 chamber of deputies was utterly insignificant. The benefits of 
‘ af'hkd disarmed the prejudices and antipathies of the people, 
limself e^ppears, at this time, to have been no less' satisfied; he 

^ himself on the liberal policy he had adopted towards his new 

ari^i declared in full senate at Warsaw that he was only waiting to 


now reached the term of the good understanding between the 
Boles' iancPtheir monarch, it is necessary to advert to the causes which led 
dfSt'Wnustrust, then to hatred, and lastly to open hostility between the two 


'On the first view of the case, it could not rationally be expected that any 
oonsiderable degree of harmony could subsist between people who durmg 
eight 'centtoi^ Md been at war with each other, and between whom, couse- 
(reeritly, a strong national antipathy had been long fostered. And even had 
mey always lived in peace, they ' were too dissimilar in maimers, habits, sen- 
^i!ibn1js,''and reli^On ever cOTdially to coalesce. For agOs the Pole had 
idolised a liberty imexampled in any country under heaven; the Muscovite 
bM'riO.'isih'iOT ms own, ^t depended entirclv on God and the czar. The one 
fiifefe'tihe'mfabCT and master of km^;'the other obeyed, as implicitly as the 
'fata, the niCst arbitrary orders of his monarch, whom he considered 
heaven’s favourite vicegerent. The one Was enlightened by education and 
j^'intercoUrae, with the polished nations of Europe; the other, who long 
thought it a crime to leave hpme, was brutified by superstition anq ignorance. 
Bach curbed the other as schisiriatiC — as out of the pale of God’s visime church 
auid' .doomed to perdition. The antipathv which ages had nourished had 
beeu intensely' a^rhvated by late events. The improvoked violence of Cath- 
tiie'haughtiness of her troope, the excesses accompan 3 dng the elevation 
and laH bi ^tahisiaus ; the keen sense' of humiliation — so keen as to become 
intolerable' to a^proud people— were causes more than sufficient to neutralise 
the greatest 'benefits conferred by the czars ' 

Anothet aid, i^'pbssible, weightier consideration arises. How could the 
most arbitraacy mbnarch in Europe — one Whose will had never beeh trammelled 
by either the spirit ot the fpims oi freedpm; whose nod was all but omnipotent 
— ^be expected to gmde'the delicately complicated machine of a popular gov- 
ernment? Woiild he 'be very likely to’ Jiay much regard to the apparently 
insignificant, hoWeter necessfiry, springs which kept it in motion? Would 
theiord’bf nfty le^ons, whose epipire extended over half the Old World, be 
likely ■tb 'hea^ with patience the 'bold voice Of freedom in a distant and (as to 
territory) fiisignificitot comer Of his vast heritage? 

Uuder, no state' Of things, however, weridd toe Poles, as long as they were 

Li ml. - n . i* 
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degradation. Alexander, indeed, had held out to them the hope of uniting 
Lithua ni a under the same form m government; but even in this case, would 
either Pdes or Lithuanians be less subject to the autocrat? Besides, what 
guarantee had they that even their present advantages would be continued 
to tnem? None, surely, but the personal character of the autocrat, who, 
with the best intentions, was somewhat fickle, and who might any day aban- 
don the reins of empire to a more rigorous or less scrupulous hand. “What 
have we to hope,” exclaimed the celebrated Dombrowski at the period at 
which this compendium is arrived; “what have we not to fear? Ihis very 
day might we not tremble for the fate which may await us to-morrow?” 
The general expressed his conviction that if the Poles, instead of being dis- 
umted, would cordially combine, they would recover their lost greatness. 
“Let mem,” added he, “retrieve their ancient nationality; let them combine 
their opinions, their desires, their wishes !” In other words, he meant that 
the whole nation should enter into an understanding to permit the existence 
of tihe present order of things no longer than they could hdip. “ If the same 
fortune,” he concluded, “which has given us a soverei^ diould one day 
turn round on him, Poland may recavee her liberty and independence, and 
acknowled^ no king but the one of her own choice.” 

Words Tike these, and from such a quarter, could not fail to produce their 
effect. They flew from mouth to mouth; the press began to echo them. 
The opposition in the chamber of deputies assumed a more formidable appeaiv 
ance. The success, however transient, of the liberal party in Spain and 
Italy was hailed with transport. Were the Poles to despond at such a 
crisis? The anti-Russian parly, comprising the army, the students in the 
public schools, the populace of the capital, began to act with ^ater boldness 
and decision ; no very obscure hints were thrown out that the ^orious example 
of other countries would not be lost nearer home. The newspapers, which 
followed the current of public opinion, however changing, as inevitably as the 
shadow does the substance, adopted the same resolute if not menacing tone. 
It was evident that a revolution was meditated, and that the minds of the 
people, not merely of the kingdom, but of the countries under the sway of 
Austria and Prussia, as well as those of the grand duchy, were to be prepared 
for it by sure though apparently insensible degrees. Privileges were noW 
daimed and principles promulgated of a tendency too democratic to consort 
with the existing frame of society. That Russia should take alarm at the 
fearless activity of the press was naturally to be expected. Accordingly, by 
an ordinance of July 31st, 1819, the censorship was establidied, in violation of 
Art. 16. 

Infractions of the Charter 

• If men have no opportunity of expressing their opinions publidy, they 
will do so privatdy. When the journals, the legitimate outlets of popular- 
feeUng, were thus arbitrarily and impolitidy dosed, secret societies began to 
multiply. A sort of political freemasonry connected the leaders of the medi- 
tated movement, and its ramifications extended as far as Tilna. Their avowed 
object was not merdy to free' their country and the grand duchy from the 
Russian yoke, but to unite their brethren of Galicia and Posen in one common 
cause, and then openly to strike a blow for their dearest rights. But however 
secret their meeting and purposes, neither could long escape the vi^ance of 
the police, which, since the arrival of Constantine as commander-in-chid of the 
Polish army, had acquired alarming activity. Why this personage should 
have interfered in a branch of administration beyond his province — ^why he 
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^uld hAve stepped out of Ms own peculiar sphere to hire spies, to collect 
Bjformation, and to influence the proceedings of the tribunals against the sus- 
pected or the accused— has been matter of much conjecture. Perhaps he 

S eed to render himself necessary to his imperial brother; perhaps he 
not live without some bustle to excite him; perhaps his mind was con- 
genially occupied m the discoveiy and punishment of treason. However this 
be, he acted with amazing impolicy. His wisest course — and the Poles them- 
sdves once hoped that he would adopt it — ^was to cultivate the attachment of 
tile people among whom he resided, and thereby prepare their minds for one 
day seooncflng his views on the crown. Instead of this, he conducted himself 
towards all whom he suspected of liberal opinions — and few there were who 
did not entertain them — ^with violence, often with brutality. At his instiga- 
tion the secret pohce pursued its fatal career; arbitrary arrests, hidden con- 
demnations, the banishment of many, the imprisonment of more, signalised 
hi^ baneful activity. That amidst so many sentences some should be passed 
on mdividuals whoUy umocent need not surprise us. Where spies are hired 
to mix with society for the purpose of detecting the disaffected, if they do 
not find treasonj they will make it; private malignity and a desire of being 
thought useful, if not indispensable, to their employers, and of enjoying the 
rewards due to success in procurmg informations, would make them vigilant 
enough. As this is a profession which none but the basest and most unprin- 
cipled of men would follow, we cannot expect that they would always exercise 
it with much regard to justice. In such men revenge or avance would be 
all-powerful. 

_ The Univ^ity of Vilna was visited with some severity by the agents of 
* this dreaded iostitution. Twenty of its students were semed and sentenced 
to different pu n is hme nts — ^none, however, very rigorous. Those of Warsaw 
were not used more indulgently. A state prison was erected in the capital, 
and its dungeons were soon crowded with mmates — ^many, no doubt, not 
undeserving their fate, but not a few the victims of an execrable system. 
Tnie proceedings, however, which are dark must always be suspected; of the 
hundr^ who were dragged from the bosom of tbeir families and consigned 
to various fortresses, all would be thought innocent, since none had oeen 
l^;ally convicted. « 

By Art. 10 of the constitutional charter, the Russian troops, when 
required to pa® through Poland, were to be at the entire charge of the czar’s 
treasury; for years, however, they were stationed at Warsaw — evidently to 
overawe the population— at the expense of the inhabitants. Then the viola- 
tions of individual liberty (in opposition to Arts. 18 to 21) ; the difficulty of 
procuring passports; the misapplication of the revenue to objects other tban 
those for which it was raised— to the reimbursement of the secret police, for 
instance; the nomination of men as senators without the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and who had no other merit than that of being creatures of the govern- 
ment, were infractions of the charter, as wanton as they were intended to be 
humiliating. 

The army was as much di®atisfied as the nation. The ungovernable 
t^per, and the consequent excesses, of C-onstantine; the useless but vexa- 
tious manoeuvres which he introduced; his rigorous mode of exercipe, fitted 
for no other than frames of adamant; and, above all, his overbearing manner 
towards the b®t and high®t officers in the service, raised him enemies on 
every side. His good qualities — and he had many — ^were wholly overlooked 
amidst his ebullitions of fury, and tiie unjustifiable, often cruel, acts he com- 
mitted while under their influence. On ordinary occasions, when his temper 
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was not ruffled, no man could make himself more agreeable; no man could 
exhibit more — ^not courtesy, for he was too rough for it — ^wamb-heartedness, 
and his generosity in pecuniary matters was almost boundless. 

But the worst remains yet to be told. Russian money and influence were 
unblushingly employed m the dietines to procure the return to the general 
diet of such members only as were known to care less for their country than 
for their own fortune. Then, instead of a diet bemg held every two years 
(in accordance with Art. 87), none was convoked from 1820 to 18^, and only 
one after the accession of Nicholas. Finally, an ordinance (issued m 1825) 
abolished the publicity of the debates in the two chambers, and the most 
distinguished members of the opposition were forcibly removed from Warsaw 
the night preceding the opening of the diet. 

In examining these and a few minor complaints urged with much force 
by the Polish organs, no one will hesitate to admit that, however the colouring 
in this painful picture may be overcharged — ^and overcharged it unquestion^ 
ably is — the nation had but too much cause for discontent. No wonder that 
the government and the people should regard each other fet with distrust, 
then with hatred; that the former could not behold wnth inueh' favour 
institutions which, however hberal, were not considered sufficiently so by 
those on whom they had been conferred, or that the latter should have much 
confidence in a power which had violated the most solemn engagements, 
and might violate them again. The conflict — ^long a moral one — ^between the 
two was too stormy to be hushed. It was vain to whisper peace, to remind 
the one party that if wron^ had been endured they had not been_ wholly 
improvoked, or the other, that necessary caution had degenerated into an 
intolerable, inquisitorial surveillance, and justice into revenge. 

Yet with all this irritation it may be doubted whetlier the majority of the 
nation were at any time inclmed to proceed to extremities. The condition 
of the country had continued to improve beyond all precedent ; at no former 
period of her history was the public wealth so great or so generally diffused.. 
Bridges and public roads constructed at an enormous expense, frequently 
at the expense of Ibe czar’s treasury; the multitude of new habitations, 
remarkable for a neatness and a regard to domestic comfort never before 
observed; the embellishments introduced into the buildings not merely of 
the rich, but of tradesmen and mechanics; the encouragement afforded, and 
eagerly afforded, by the government to every useful branch of industry; the 
progress made by agricmture in particular, the foimdation of Polish jpros* 
perity; the accumulation on all sides of national and individual wealth; md. 
above all, the happy coimtenances of the inferior classes of society, exhibited 
a wonderiul contrast to wliat had lately been. The most immense of markets, 
Russia — a market all b^t closed to the rest of Emope — ^afforded constant 
activity to the manufacturer. To prove this_ astonishing progress from deplor- 
able, hopeless poverty to successful enterprise, let one fact suffice. In 1816 
there were scarcely one hundred looms for coarse woollen cloths; at the 
commencement of the insurrection of 1830 ffiere were six thousand. 

In contemplatii^ the history of Poland, it cannot but be matter of regret 
to the philanthropic mind that the nation should, so soon after its uijion with 
Russia, have brought on itself the ill-will of that power. Thou^ some slight 
infractions were made on the spirit rather than the letter of the charter during 
the first four years of the connection, these might have been remedied by an 
appeal to the emperor. On the part neither of Alexander nor of his lieutenant 
did ffiere exist the lightest wish to violate its provisions, until experience 
had taught both that individual freedom was not so much the object in 
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as a toi»i‘ separation from the empire. Then it was that liberal 
UiS^ttitions bedEune odious m the cabinet of St. Petersburg; that the czar 
resolved to prevent their extension, on the plea — a mistaken but not unnatural 
rfea — that they were inconsistent with a settled monarchy, and consequmtly 
Mth long-continued social security; then it was that the imperial mmisters 
and their underlings commenced their unwTse system — a system but partially 
Ibiown to the czar, and one that would never have been approved by hun — 
of exasperating the Poles, first by petty annoyances, next by deprivmg them 
of privileges to which they had a sacred right — of adding fuel to a fire already 
intense to continue long harmless. 


THE NAHONAIi ASSOCIA-nON AGAINST KTTSSlA (1830 A.I>.) 

* ' The seeds of hatred, thus unfortunately sown, germinated with silent 
but fatal rapidity. A vast number of soldiers (especially of unemployed 
officers); of ardent patriots and students; of aH whom Russian haughtiness 
had provoked or Russian liberality had failed to visit; and, more than all, of 
that fickle and numerically speaking imposing class so prone to change, were 
gradually initiated into the great plot destined to concentrate the scattered 
elements of resistance to imperial violence, and to sweep its framers and 
abettors from the face of the kingdom. The society, numerous as were its 
ramifications, was well organised, and its proceedings were wrapped in more 
' than masonic mystery. 'Diat not a few of its members were implicated in 
tibe conspiracy which exploded on the accession of Nicholas — ^utterly unknown 
at present as were the subjects and nature of that conspiracy— appears both 
from the numerous arrests on that occasion (no fewer than two hundred took 

S ’ ,ce in Poland and Lithuania), and from the very admission of their organs. 

ough the commission of inquiry, consisting chiefly of Poles, failed to dis- 
cover the due to that dark transaction, evidence enough was adduced to 
prove tile existence of a formidable national association. Two jrears after- 
war(fa (in 1828) that association gained over the great body of Polish officers, 
atad silently waited the progress of events to watch for an opportunity of 
dtriMng the blow. 

It has often been matter of surprise to most thinking foreigners that the 
Poles did not take advantage of the Turkish war to erect the standard of 
independence. Evidently, however, their plan was not at that period suffi- 
ciently inatured. That it was so even in 1830 may be reasonably doubted. 
Bht the French insurrection— which appears not to have been wholly unex- 
pected in the Polish capital — ^its daring character, its splendid success, had 
an electric effect on the whole nation, and disposed the initiated to anticipate 
the time of thdr rising. It is well known — it has, indeed, been admitted by 
both Poles and Frenchmen, including the political organs of the latter — 
that emissaries from Warsaw held confidential meeting with the leaders of 
the revolution of July, and were instigated to rouse their coimtrymen by the 
promise of immediate aid from the government of the citizen king. That 
sudi aid was relied on with the fullest confidence by the Polish patriots them- 
selves is known. 

■i^o other circumstances powerfully contributed to hasten the long- 
meffitated catastrophe. The army began to entertain the notion that it was 
to be_ removed to the south of Europe to assist in extirpating the alarming 
doctrines of the French politicians, and that its place was to be supplied by 
an army of Russians. The youths of the miUtary sehod, too, found or fancied 
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excuse for apprehenaon. That their design of rising was not unknown to 
the authorities appears from the eagerness with which one of the hired agents 
of police endeavoured to win their confidence, professing his devotion to &eir 
cause, and imploring permission to share in the execution of their project. 
Though this fellow overshot lus mark; though his eagerness caused him to 
be suspected and shuimed; he learned enough to be convinced not only that 
an insurrection was resolved on, but that it was actually at hand. 

The apprehensions of the army and the students — of whom the latter had 
everything to fear from the grand duke should he, as he was believed to have 
threatened, arrest and try them by martial law — the conviction that the whole 
populace of the capital were friendly to the project, the secret encouragement 
of France, the eagerness of the enterprising to court dan^r for its very sake, 
the assumed approbation of the free towards the cause at least, if not towards 
the time and circumstances, of the insurrection — Chastened the opening of 
the great tra^dy. The first object of its actors was to seize on the person of 
the grand duke, their most obnoxious enemy — to use him, perhaps, as a hos- 
tage for their safety, should fortune prove unpropitious. The students — as 
the young and the rash wUl always be m sudi cases— were the authorised 
leaders of the movement. On the evening of November 29 th one of them, 
in accordance with a preconcerted plan, entered the school and called his 
comrades to arms. The call was instantly obeyed. On their way to the 
residence of Constantine, which stands about two miles from the city, their 
number was increased by the students of the university and public schools. 
Two or three companies — ^not a regiment, as has been usu^y stated — of 
Eussian cavalry they furiously assailed and overpowered. This first success 
they did not use with much moderation ; towards a few of the ofiScers, who 
appear to have been personally obnoxious, they exhibited great animosity; 
three or four were cruelly massacred after the conflict was over. They forced 
the palace, flew to the grand duke’s apartments, but had the mortification of 
findmg their victim fled; the intrepid fidelity of a servant had first concealed, 
then assisted him to escape. As their first object had thus unexpectedly 
failed, the conspirators now resolved to gain the city. Their retreat was 
opposed by the Russian guards; but such was the spirit which animated 
them, such were the skill and courage they displayed, that after a struggle 
continued over a space of two miles they accomplished their puipose. 

During this desperate affray the efforts ^f another party within the city 
were more successful. A considerable body of cadets and students paraded 
the streets, calling on the inhabitants to arm for their country’s freedom. 
They were joined,^ as had been previously arranged, not by hundreds, but by 
thousands, of native troops, ana their force was au^ented by several pieces 
of caimon. The Russian posts, which were now attacked, were carried; the 
prison doors were opened, and criminals as well as debtors invited to swell 
me assailants; the theatre was speedily emptied of its spectators; and the 
great body of citizens were provided with arms from the public arsenal. In 
the excitement consequent on this extraordinary commotion, every part of 
which was conducted with a regularity that could only be the result of a 
maturely formed design, no reader will oe surprised, how much soever he may 
lament, to find that several excesses were committed. Many Russians were 
massacred; many Poles, known to have been on terms of intimacy with the 
grand duke, shared the same fate. But some dark deeds were done for which 
no excitement can apologise — some which will forever disgrace this memorable 
night. While a number of Russian and a few Polish superior oflScers were 
laudably exerting theniselves to calm the ferocity of the people; while they 
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^IWiillfiedy rode among them, and urged them to desist from their violent pft^ 
'Oeedings, to lay their grievances before the emperor, who would readily redress 
them, and,' above all, to remember that the Russians and themselves were 
fellow-subjects, and refrain from bloodshed — these very peacemakers, whose 
(heroism should have commanded the r^pect and whose kind-hearted intentions 
should have won the affections of the populace, were barbarously massacred. 
Some other officers of rank — all Russians, except one — ^were made prisoners. 

By the morning of the 30th all the Polish troops, with the exception of 
one regiment and a few companies who held for Constantine and remained 
with him, had jomed the insurgents. Nearly thirty thousand armed citizens 
swelled their dense ranks. To oppose so formidable a mass would have been 
^nSdne®. In twelve hours the revolution was begun and completed. In 
did the grand duke, who lay without the walls, meditate the recovery 
Pf the intrenchmmts and fortifications. His isolated though desperate efforts 
to re-^ter the city were repulsed with serious loss; and when he became 
acquainted with, the number of his antagonists he wisely desisted from his 
purpose. He rm.oved to a greater distance from the walls, as if imcertaln 
what steps to take in so extraordinary an emergency. 

few hoiOT an administrative council was formed to preside over the 
deistinies of tihe infant state. It was composed of men distinguished for their 
i^ents, character, or services. At first they evidently enteiinmed no inten- 
tion of throwing off their allegiance to the czar; all their proclamations were 
in his name, and all their claims bounded to a due execution of the charter. 
As &eir ambition or their patriotism rose with their success, they insisted on 
an incorporation of Lithuania, and the otlier Polish provinces subject to 
Russia, with the kingdom. Some months after they declared the throne 
vacant — a dedaration highly rash and impolitic. 

The behaviour of Constmtine in his retreat was not without generosity. 
At the request of the provisional government, he agreed to send back the 
Polish troops who still remained faithful to him, and proposed that ff the 
people would submit he wo^d endeavour not only to procure an amnesty 
for all, but the redress of their alleged grievances. It was too late, however, 
to think of such submission or such seemity; the die was irrevocably cast. 
If the Poles were guilty of rashness in what they had just effected, they were 
not likely to commit the folly of undoing it. On the 3rd of December his 
imperial ^hness evacuated the vicinity of the capital; about the middle of 
the month he crossed the Bug. He was unmolested in his retreat.^ 

The Polish aristocracy now set up a dictatorship under Gen. Jos. Chly- 
lopicb, whereupon the court of St. Petersburg opened hostile negotiations. 
Nicholas declined to recognise the dictatorship and demanded an uncondi- 
tionm smrender.^ On January 26th Poland declared at an end the succession 
of me Russian imperial house to the throne of Poland and confirmed the 
national government. Against the Russian army under Diebitech the Poles 
sent an ^my commanded by Divemicki. This army won several skirmishes, 
^d on February 19th, 1831, besi^d Grochow.® The Russians lost seven 
ttoumnd men m this battle, and the Poles, who kept the field, two thousand. 
Ihe Russians were ^ain defeated at Zelicho (April 6th), at Siedlce (Aprill 
Wuv ; &t Anstrolensa (May 26th) ; on June lOth Diebitsch died of cholera, 
on June 19ito, however, the Poles suffered a decided defeat at Vilna, and on 
^ptember 8m Warsaw was taken by the Russians. In the following month 
me immreetion was suppressed and a ukase known as the organic statute 
issued by the czar, by which Poland became an integral part of the Russian 
empire.® , , , « * 
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CONDITIONS LEADING TO THE INSTJHKECTION OP 1846 

The condition of the native Poles since the last partition in 1794 had 
been verjr different in the portions allotted to the three partitioning powers. 
The Russians, aware that the nobles were the cla® in which the hostility to 
them was strongest, and fearful of the effects of a national revolution on 
the extreme frontier of their immense empire, had made the greatest efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the peasants. The condition of the peasants 
became greatly superior to what it had ever been under the old national 
government and their stormy Comtkia. The peasants were all emancipated, 
and put on the footmg of fanners, entitled to the whole fruits of their toil, 
after satisfying the rent of the landlord. 

In Prussian Poland, styled the grand duchy of Posen, the changes were 
still more radical, and perhaps erred on the side of undue concession toithe 
popular demands. In 1817 the Prussian government, under the direction 
of the able and patriotic Baron Stein, had adopted a change which a reto- 
lutionary government would hardly have ventured to promulgate; they estab- 
lished to a certain extent an agrarian law. In lieu of the services in kind, 
which by the old law they were bound to give to their landlords in consider'^ 
ation of being maintained by them, the peasants received a third of ihe land 
they cultivated m property to themselves, and they were left to provide 
for their own subsistence. The old prohibition against the sale of lands on 
the part of the nobles was taken away, and facilities given for the purchase 
of the remaining two-thirds by the peasants, by permitting twenty-five years 
for paying up the pnce. This was a very great change, which at first sight 
seemed to be fraught with the dangers of revolutionary innovation; but 
Ijcing free of the most dangerous element in such changes — ^the excited pas- 
sions of the people — it was not attended with any such effects. The noples, 
who were to appearance despoiled of a third of their land, ere long found 
that, from the enhanced value of the remainder, and being freed from the 
obligation of mamtaining their peasants, they were in effect gainera by the 
change, and they were perfectly contented with it. 

In Austrian Poland, on the other hand, and especially in that large portion 
of it called Galicia, although certain changes had been introduced with a 
view to ameliorating the condition of the peasants, they had not been so 
well considered, and had by no means been attended by the same beneficial 
results. The ^rfs were in form emancipated, and the proprietor was even 
bound to furnish them with pieces of land adequate to the maintenance of 
themselves and_ their families. If matters had stopped here all would have 
been well; the insurrection which followed would have been prevented, and 
the frightful calamities which followed in its train would have been spared 
to humanity. But unfortunately the peasants, instead of being left in the 
undisturbed possession of their patches of ground, were subjected to a great 
variety of feudal sepices and restrictions, which being novel, and such as 
they had never previously been accustomed to, excited very great' discontent. 
The cultivators, though entitled to the fruits of their little bit of ground, 
were not, properly speaking, proprietors; they could neither alienate them 
nor acquire other domains; and if any of them abandoned his possession, it 
devolved, as a matter of course, to another peasant, who became subjected 
to the corvies and seignorial rights exigible from every occupant of the land. 
On the other hand, the nobles, who alone could hold lands in fee-simple, were 
not entitled to sell them, and this reduced almost to nothing tihe value of 
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estates as were charged with debt. So stronMy was this grievance felt 
at numercms petitions were presented to the Aulic Council, prajdng for 
Adiverance from the onerous exclusive privilege of holding lands. At l^th 
l^fT goveinauenit yielded, and the sale of lands was authorised. Immedialdy 
AiClass of small proprietors began to arise, who promised, by the possession 
a little capital and habits of industry, to be of the utmost service to the 
aountry. But Mettemich and the government ere long took alarm at the 
(telnocratie ideas prevalent among these new landholders, especially m 
•the year 1819, when all Europe was in commotion; and by an imperial edict, 
iwhli^ed in 1819^ the perilous privilege of exclusively holding land was 
gaeawilly re-established. The only exception was in favour of me buighers 
(|t)jLfioppl, who were almost entirely of Grerman origin, and were permitted 
t.to acquire and hold lands. 

,The corv^ also, or legal obligation on the part of the i^asants to pay the 
„i^^t of their lands in the form of labour rendered to their landlords, either 
jgn.' that portion of the estate which remained in his natural possession, or 
an the public roads^ excited great discontent. Nothing could be more rea- 
asonable than such an arrangement. In truth, it is the only way in which 
j;ent’ can be paid in those remote districts where the sale of produce is diffi- 
jBult or impossible, and the cultivator has no other way of discharging what 
ite owes to his landlord but by services in kind. Both parties, however, in 
'•Galicia expressed the utmost dissatisfaction at this state of thmgs. The 
landlords sighed for pasnnents in money, which might enable them to jom 
&e gaieties or share in the pleasures of Vienna or Warsaw; while the peasants 
anxiously desired to be delivered from all obligations to render personal ser- 
vice to their landlords, and allowed to exert their whole industry on their 
possesions for their own behoof. So numerous were the petitions on the 
suWect presented to government that they laid down certain regulations 
foe the commutation of services in kind into money payments; but the for- 
malities required were so onerous and minute tliat they remamed generally 
inoperative, and the services in kind continued to be rendered as before. 
At length the whole states of Galicia presented a formal demand to the gov- 
ernment for the entire abolition of corvSes in that province; but the cabinet 
of Vienna eluded the demand, alleging that, before it could be carried into 
effect, a regular survey would require to be made of the whole province, and 
that they had no funds to meet the expenses of such an undertaking. Upon 
this the nobles formally declared, in a general assembly of the four estates, 
that they would themselves bear the whole expense of the survey; but 
with their characteristic habits of procrastination the Austrian government 
allowed the offer to remain without an answer. Meanwhile, as the cognisance 
of all disputes between the landlords and their peasants was devolved upon 
the Austrian authorities, and as the taxes were progressively rismg, the gov- 
ernment shared in the whole unpopularity accruing from the vexed question of 
the corvies, and the discontent, both among the nobles and peasants of the 
country, became universal. 

These causes of difference were in themselves sufficiently alarming; but 
they would have passed over without serious commotion had it not been 
for the efforts of the Socialists, who seized upon the rude^ unlettered peasant^ 
of this province, who in every age have shown themselves m an especial manner 
prone to illueion and superstition, and propagated among them the dan- 

S rous doctrine that their only masters were “God and the emperor”; that 
e landlords had no right to any portion of the fruits of their toil; and that, 
on the contrary, their iroole property belonged of right to themselves. These 
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doctrines speedily spread among the enthusiastic and illiterate peasants of 
Galicia. The principal instruments of excitement employed among the 
peasants were emissaries who went from village to village as the missionaries 
had formerly done in some parts of the West Indies, who inculcated the 
doctrine that the corvee had been abolished by the emperor seven years 
before, and was ille^y kept up by the seigneurs, who rdfused to carry his 
paternal intentions into effect. Thus the Galician insurrection acquires an 
importance in general histo^ which would not otherwise have belonged to 
it; for it was the first practical application of the doctrines of the socialists. 

Two peculiar circumstances existed in Galicia which a^ravated in a 
most serious degree the dangers, already sufficientiy great, arising from the 
spread of such dangerous doctrines among an ignorant and excitable peasantry. 
The first of these was the multitude of Jews who were there, as elsewhere m 
Poland, settled in the chief towns and villages, and who monopolised nearly 
every atuation of profit or importance in them. The greater part of thdr 
emoluments were derived from the sale of spirits and othar intoxicating 
liquors, to which the Poles, like all northern nations, were immoderately 
addicted. The proprietors and the priests had long endeavoured to chedb 
this propensity, which there, as elsewhere, consumed nearly the whole sub- 
stance of the working dass^ in debasing pleasures, and considerable success 
had attended their efforts. This was sumeient to set against tb^ the whole 
body of the Jews. 

The second circumstance which aggravated the hostile passions and in- 
creased the dangers of Galicia was the number of disbanded soldiers spread 
through the province, who were secretly retained as a sort of disguised police 
by the government. As the troops for the public service were levied in 
Galicia, as in Russia, not by ballot, but by a requisition of a certain number 
from each landlord, they were composed, for the most part, of the most rest- 
less and dangerous characters, whom it was deemed advisable to get quit of 
in this manner. Eight thousand of these unscrupulous persons had been 
disbanded in the end of but the government, aware of the dangers 
which threatened the province, and secretly dreading both the nobles and 
the peasants, retained them in their pay, and authorised them to seize and 
hand over to the Austrian authorities any persons belon^g to either party 
who might be the first to threaten the public tranquillity. Deeming the 
nobles the more formidable, and likely most to embarrass the government, 
these agents inculcated on the peasants the belief that a general massacre 
of them was in contemplation, and to keep themselves well on thdr guard 
against the first aggressive movement on the part of the landlords. Thus 
the conflict which was approaching in Galicia was not between the govern- 
ment and tile people. 

Under these circumstances a collision at no distant period was inevitable; 
but the first blow was struck by the nobles. Driven to despair by the knowl- 
edge of an approaching socialist insurrection among the peasants, they organ- 
ised a cowp-d^ain ^amst Zamow, the chief place of the Communists, where 
they hoped to be joined by the whole artisans, mechanics, and bourgeois of 
the province. The means at their disposal, however, to effect this object 
were miserably inadequate ; the forces at their command were only two hun- 
dred, and the Austrian garrison of Zamow was two thousand strong. The 
national party at Cracow strongly sympathised with these movements, and 
did their utmost to expand them into a general insurrection, extendmg over the 
whole of Old Poland, and which might terminate in the re-establishment 
of the national independence. Thus was the country at the same tune threat- 
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«iediwith a double kisunsection,' and yet so strangely were the leaders of the 
twb movesments ignorant of each other, that not only was there no concert, 
but there existed the most deadly enmity between them. The nobles and 
BUj^or classes were not more exasperatea against the Austrian government, 
which 'had so long evaded their petitions and refused to redress their griev- 
ances, than the peasantry were gainst the nobles, by whom they had been 
led to believe the prodigal ^ts of the emperor to them had been intercepted 
or concealed. Both parties were. prepared to take up arms; but the two 
dassel of insurgents were not prepared to fight in common against the govern- 
ment, but to massacre each other ! 

.'itiTbe sdgnoridL insurgents appointed their rendezvous at the village of 
lysagora, three leagues from Zamow, where one hundred of them met on 
ttoe' night of the 19th of February. The cold was excessive, the ground 
cdvOTed with snow, mid the conspirators, who for the most part arrived in 
dfe<fees> were already almost frozen to death when they arrived, with their 
arms falling from their hands, at the place of rendezvous. But the govern- 
ment authonties were aware of what was gomg on, and at daybreak on the 
following morning the little band was surrounded by a greatly superior force 
composed of Austrian soldiers and armed peasants. The conspirators, ignorant 
of the intentions of the band by whom they were surrounded, laid down their 
arms; calling upon their comrade to fraternise with them; but no sooner 
had they done so than the peasants threw themselves upon them, bound 
them hand and foot and thrust them into a cellar, from whence they were 
conveyed in wagons to Zamow. Hearing of this disaster, anotW band of 
conspirators near Ulikow threw away their arms and dispersed; but they 
were pursued with unrelenting fury by peasants, by whom the greater part 
were tracked out and cut down. These events, inconsiderable in themselves, 
baca^ the source from which calamities unnumbered ensued to the whole 
province. Everywhere, when the news was received, which it generally was 
with great exa^eration, the peasants flew to arms, and commenced an attack 
on tie ph&teaux of the seigneurs m their vicinity. By a refinement in croelty 
which indicated too dearly the infemal agency at work among them, the 
peasants of each estate were directed, not against the chateau of their own 
landlord, but against that of the neighbouring one, in order that no lingering 
feelings of hum an ity mght interfere with the work of destruction. Under 
such direction it proceeded with a rapidity, and terminated in a complete- 
ness, which might satisfy the most demoniacal spirit. 

IDuiing these horrors the effervescence in Cracow reached its dimax. That 
free town had long been the centre in which a general Polish insurrection 
was organised, and from which the revolutionary emissaries were despatched 
in every dueetion throughout JLithuania and Poland. The on^al movement, 
which terminated so disastrously in Galicia, was concerted with the leaders 
of the committee there, who had been formally installed in power by the com- 
mittees in all parts of Poland on the 24th of January, and the insurrection 
was definitdy fixed for the 24th of February. These preparations, and the 
general effervescence wWch prevailed, did not escape the notice of the consuls 
of rile three powers resident in Cracow, and so early as the 16th of February 
they formally demanded of the senate whether they could guarantee the 
public tranquillity. They replied that they could do so from all internal 
dangers, but not from sudh as came from without; and that if danger threat- 
ened from that quarter, they abandoned themselves to riie prudence of the 
three r^idents. Upon this a body of Aystrian troops, under General Collm, 
marched towards the town. and. entered it on the 18th. The conspirators 
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were sujyrised by sudden inroad, "which took place before the day fixed 
for the insunection, and made very little resistance. Two days afterwards, 
however, a serious attack was made on the Imperialists by a body of insur- 
^ts who came from without, in which the Poles were unsuccessful But 
me accounts received next day of the progress of the insurrection in GalicSa 
and its ramifications in every part of Poland, and the magmtude of the forc^. 
which were accumulating round Cracow, were so formidable that Collin 
deemed his position untenable, and two days afterwards evacuated the place, 
taking with nim the officers of government, senate, urban militia, and police, 
and nxade a precipitate retreat towrards Galicia, abandoning the whole state 
of Cracow to the insurgents, by whom a provMonal govermnent "was imme* 
diately appointed as for the whole of Poland. The fet step of the new au- 
tiiorities was to publish a manifesto, in which, after stating that “all Poland 
was up in arms,” it was declared that the order of nobility was abolished, aU 
property was to he divided among the peasants occupying it, and the di^test 
resistance to the revolutionary authorities was punished with instant death. 

Even if the insurrection had ever had any chances of success, they were 
utterly destroyed by this violent and ill-judged proclamation. Everyone 
saw that a democratic d^potism was about to arisej endangering life, destruc- 
tive to property, and fatal to all the ends of the social union. The insurgents 
increased considerably in strength, and in a few days twenty-five hun<^d 
bold and ardent spirits were concentrated in Cracow, chiefly from the nd^- 
bouring provinces. But the end was approaching. The alarm had now 
mread to all the partitioning powers, and orders were ^ven to the Russian, 
Rrumian, and Austrian forces to advance against the_ city. All was soon 
accomplished. The Austrian general, Collin, stopped his retreat, and retook 
Widuzka and Poc^rze, whim he had evacuated in the first alarm conse- 
quent on the insurrection, while large bodies of Prussian and Austrian troops 
^0 advanced against the insurgents. Resistance in such circumstance 
was hopdess ; and in the night of the 2nd of March the insurgmts, still twenty- 
five hundred strong, evacuated the town, and the whole soon after capitu- 
lated to the Prussians. Meanwhile a Russian battalion rmd some Cos^ks 
penetrated into Cracow, which was immediatdy declared in a state of d^e, 
and next day jointly occupied by the forces of the three partitioning powers. 

After a long ddiberation it was resolved to repeal the treaties of April 21st, 
1816, which establidied the republic of Cracow, and to restore it to the 
Austrian government, from whose dominions it had been ori^ally taken. 
This was accordingly done by the treaty of November 16th, 1846, which, aftm: 
narrating the repeated conspiracies of which the republic of Cracow had been 
Ihe theatre, and the open insurrection and attempt to revolutionise Poland 
which had just been organised in its bosom, declared the existence of 
republic terminated, and itself, with its whole territo^, restored to Austria, 
as it stood before 1809. Thus the last rdic of Polm nationality seemed 
finally extingiushed.<^ 

THE INSUHRBCnON OF 1863 

The national spirit was by no means altogether subdued, however, as liter 
events were to show. Yet for a long time there was no outward mamfesta- 
tion of its existence.® 

During the Crimean "war Poland gave no sign of life, and not the faintest 
whisper arose from her cities, or her silent plains, which told the world she 
was resolved to reassert her ancient freedom. Perhaps in secret she cherished 
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of 'wimaiag baok again her fallen indep^denoe; but if she did, those 
yfeionB foiUnd no expression, and there was noihmg to indicate to the world 
•that her ancient spirit yet survived. A few regiments of militia, a few 
reserved battalions of infenor soldiery had kept m check the land which, 
twenty-five years before, had haughtily challenged Russian supremacy on the 
battlefield d Grochow. It seemed as though a quarter of a century of servi- 
tude had trampled out all hope and expectation for the future, and as though 
Ru^ia had at length succeeded m incorporating Poland virtually, as well as 
in name, in her vast empire. Neither had Poland shown any indication of 
fiolitioal life when in 1848 almost every European nation was in arms; then 
when the wildest visions of political enthusiasts found a momentary realisa- 
titso, when dormant nation^ties were ever 3 rwhere rousing themselves, the 
bbampions of freedom listened for the battle-cry of Poland; but Poland gave 
ho ea^ At her very gates the war was ra^ng, and she made no effort when 
the struggling liberties of Hungary were bemg trampled out to save a people 
whose cause, she might well have thought, was intimately connected with 
her own. The Polish soldier was seen marchiog in the Russian army when 
Kimith fled and Goigey capitulated. 

In the Crimea the v^our of the Polish soldiers had been very remarkable, 
and no whisper of disaffection had escaped them, nor was there any reason to 
believe that they hoped for a revival of national independence.® 

But an iasurrection broke out at the beginning of 1863. The establish- 
ment of Italian independence, coinciding in time with the general unsettle- 
ment and expectation of change which marked the first years of Alexander’s 
reign, had stirred once more the ill-fated hopes of the Polish national leaders. 
From the beginning of the year 1861 Warsaw was the scene of repeated 
tumults. The czar was inclined, within certain limits, to a policy of con- 
ciliation. The separate legislature and separate anny which Poland had 
possessed from 1815 to 1830 he was determined not to restore; but he was 
willing to ^ve Poland a large degree of administrative autonomy, to confide 
the prmcipal offices m its government to natives, and generally to relax some- 
thing of that close union with Russia which had been enforced by Nicholas 
smce the rebellion of 1831. But the concessions of the czar, accompanied 
as they were by acts of repression and severity, were far' from satisfying ^e 
demands of Polish patriotism. It was in vain that Alexander in the summer 
of 1862 sent his brother Constantine as viceroy to Warsaw, established a 
Polish council of state, placed a Pole, Widopolski, at the head of the adminis- 
tration, superseded all the Russian governors of Polish provinces by natives, 
and g^ve to the municipalities and the districts the right of electing local 
councils; these concessions s^med nothing, and were in fact nothing, in com- 
Kirison with the national independence which the Polish leaders claimed. 
The situation grew, worse and worse. An attempt made on the life of the 
grand duke Constantine during , his entry into Warsaw was but one among 
a series of similar acts which discredited the Polish cause and strengthened 
those who at St. Petersburg had from the first condemned the czar’s attempts 
at conciliation. At length the Russian government took the step whidi 
precipitated revolt. A levy of one in every two himdred of the population 
thi#ughout the empire had been ordered in the autumn of 1862. Instruc- 
tions were sent from St. Petersburg to the effect that in raising the levy in 
Poland the country population were to be spared, and that all persons who 
were k^wn to 1^ con^cted with the disorders in the towns were to be seized 
as soldiers. Tto terrible s^tence against an entire political class was carried 
^ pil;, so far as it lay within the power of the authorities, on the night of 
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January 14th, 1863. But before the imperial press-gang surrounded the 
houses of its victims a rumour of the intended blow had gone abroad. In 
the preceding hours, and during the night of die 14th, thousands fled from 
Warsaw and the other Polish towns into the forests. There they formed 
themselves into armed bands, and m the course of the next few days a 
guerilla warfare broke out wherever Russian troops were found in suflSicient 
strength or off their guard./ 

In the end, however, the mutineers were utterly vanquished. The meas- 
ures taken by Russia leading to .the final incorporation of Poland with the 
empire belong properly to Russian history, and have been suflSciently detailed 
in an earlier volume (XVII). National feeling still exists in Poland, but the 
once powerful principality no longer exists as an autonomous body politic. » 

"By the side of its life-giving and beneficent agrarian policy,” says Fyffe, 
"Russia has pursued the odious S 3 ratem of debarring Poland from all means 
of culture and improvement associated with the use of its own language, and 
has aimed at eventuafly turning the Poles into Russians by the syst^atic 
impoverishment and extinction of all that is essentially Polish in thought, 
in sentiment, and in espr^sion. The work may prove to be one not beyond 
its power, and no common perversity on the part of its government would 
be necessary to turn against Russia the millions who in Poland owe all they 
have of prosperity and independence to the czar; but should the excess of 
Russian propagandism, or the hostility of church to church, at some distant 
date engender a new struggle for Polish iadependeace, this stru^le will be 
one governed by other conditions than those of 1831 or 1863, and Russia will, 
for the first time, have to conquer on the Vistula not a class nor a city, but a 
nation,” / 
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THE BALKAN STATES AND MODERN GREECE 

CHAPTER I 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF RUMANIA i 


OHIGESTAL INHABITANTS ,OF RUMANIA 

Tee possession by Rome of the country called Macedonia, to the south of 
the Balkans, and of the country called by them Mcesia^ now Bulgaria, led them 
in time into conflict with the paramount people immediately across -the 
Danube. These were the Dacians, who inhabited the country at present 
known by its tripartite designation Wallachia, Moldavia, and Trans^vania, 
and who under the name of the Getse were fotmd to the south of the Danube. 
The people of the Balkans proper even during the Greek period had come in 
contact with them. The ^at Philip had captured their capital; but, im- 
pressed with the earnestness and the bravery of the inhabitants, he not only 
concluded a speedy peace and alliance with the nation, but married the daughter 
of the Getic king. Queen Meta. L3rsimachus, who succeeded Alexander in 
Thrace, tried to punish them for aiding his rebel subjects in Moesia. He 
was conquered, however, by the Getic king, and only on the payment of a 
heavy fine was he allowed to return to his own country. To-day the golden 
coin of Macedonia occasionally turns up to the Rumanian plough. « 

P At a meetang of the Rumanian geographical society held at Bukharest on March 1 3, 1904, 
and presided over by King Charles, a protest was made against the inclusion of Rumania in 
the Balkan Peninsula and learned and scientific proofs were brought forward to show that 
neither geologically, ethnologically, nor politically does Rumania form One of the Balkan 
states. We include it in the present Book not with controversial intent, but as a matter of 
convenience ] 
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* ' History has preserved little ioformatiioa concemiiig the Daicians and the 
Get8& It represents them, however, as a people just, sober, as eminently 
reiigious and warlike, as a people renowned for love of liberty and for dis- 
dain of life. Ovid, the immortal and inconsolable exile of Tomi, describes 
them as follows : “ Although the people of this country are a mixture of Greeks 
and Get®, the race of the lattear predonamates. It is mostly Getan or Sar- 
matian cavaliers that one sees going and coming in ^e roads. There is not 
one ctf them who does not carry h& quiver, his bow, and arrows dipped in 
the venom of the viper. They have rough voices, savage features, and are a 
striking image of the god Mars. They cut neither their hair nor their beards, 
and their h^d is always prompt to use the murderous dagger, which ev^ 
barbarian wears at his bflt." The poet adds: "They have no laws which 
they respect; with them justice cedes to force, and the law bends and disap- 
pears under the sword.” In another place he observes: “There are very few 
people here who dare to cultivate the fields, and those unfortunates hold the 
plough with one hand and the sword with the other; it is with a helmet on 
his head that the shepherd plays his pipes. The sword,” he repeats, “is 
here the instrument of justice.” Oue must remember, however, in order to 
moderate the severity of his jud^ent, that these are the complaints of an 
exiH who misses Rome and is trying to move Caesar to pity his lot. 

This people which r^rded Mars as a common ancestor, which in its 
anger even defied heaven with arrows, believed in the migration of souls and 
in immortality; disciples of the rigid system of the stoics — a system which 
teaches ihe submission of the body to the mind and will, the consideration 
of virtue as the supreme good, and vice as the only evil — the Daeian people 
kerned to be cast in bronze. Zamolxis, the most celebrated of their sages 
and legislators, had taught them to regard death as the end of a miserable 
and transitory life, as the dawn of an eternal existence. This belief it was 
that caused them to shed tears on a cradle and to dance about a cofBn. Scorn 
of life tended to make heroes of all the Dacians.® 

We next hear of the Getae as being defeated by the Gauls, by whom many 
of them were sold as slaves to the Athenians and other Greeks. Tie Getse 
gradually retire from the fore^ound of history, and give place to the Daci, 
or Daoi, as they were called in Greek, a cognate race, who seem to have 
noigrated from Rhodope, and about 90-57 b c. attained a stable settiement 
and extensive influence under their leader Burvista. It has been usual to 
identify the Get® and Daci as one, but though they continued to occupy the 
same country, and were, at least for a time, politically united, the allusions 
of the ancient writers seem to point to an essential difference. Numerous 
traces of Roman occupation are found throughout the region, and in 
Rumania the people pride themselves on their supposed descent from, the 
Roman colonistSj and use a dialect which bears a strong similarity to Latin.® 
Mommsen** ^ves some details as to the life and work of Zamolxis, who 
had travelled in Egypt and Greece, and had imbibed something of the 
wisdom of the Egjqitian priests and of the Greek philosophers. Zamolxis 
seems to have held a place among his people comparable to that of Moses 
and Aaron among the Hebrews. Out of his teacning and example there 
came a great reform of the nation, which comprehended not merely political 
but religious institutions. The chief practical organisers of the reform were, 
according to Mommsen, the celebrated king Boerebistes “and the god 
D^aeneos.” Tradition has it that the.people were in a condition of unex- 
ampled moral degradation, drunkenn^ being the national vice. Bang 
Boerebistes introduced new ideals, and enforced them with such enthusiasm 
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and firmness as to revolutionise the social conditions. His political reforms 
were so potent that his kingdom was extended along both banks of the 
Danube, inching southward far into Thrace, Illyria, and Noricum. 

Boerebistes took sides in tihte war between Caesar and Antony, and Augus- 
tus upon becoming emperor was wise enough to make friends with this power- 
ful people and conferred upon the successors of Boerebistes the title of “Mend 
and ally of the Roman people.'’ This title does not appear to have been 
taken veiy seriously by the Dacians, and we hear of various incursions made 
by them into the Roman provmee of Mcesia, which was across the river from 
them. In the year 69 a.d. they were repulsed by Vespasian. The nation 
entered upon a new path of material prosperity imder a king called Dece- 
balus. In the year 86 a.d. Decebalus invaded Mcesia and drove the R om a n s 
to the Balkans, until the emperor Domitian himself was forced to march 
against him. The campaign was intrusted to Julian, who defeated the Dacians 
at a place called Tappse and besieged their capital, Sarmiz^thusa, the modem 
Varhdy. A treaty of peace was concluded, in which Domitian promii^ 
to pay an annual tribute to the Dacian king. In spite of this dishonourable 
treaty Domitian returned to Rome with the title king of Dacia and cele- 
hated a triumph, which, however, did not decdve the people as to the true 
state of things. 


THE EOMAN PEEIOD 


Trajan’s accession to the throne in 98 a.d. marks a new era in the history 
of the Dacians. In another part of the history we have read of his expedi- 
tions against them resulting in the conversion of Dacia into a Roman prov- 
ince and in the erection of Trajan’s Column. This column is one of our most 
rdiable records of civilisation among the Dacians.® 

After the second defeat of Decebalus, this last king of the Dacians com- 
mitted suicide. The event was followed by the dispersion or extermmation of 
his people, which in its despair preferred death to captivity. About the year 
106 of our era Trajan established his legions in the conquered country and 
repeopled it with colonists taken from the different provinces of the empire. 
These divided the land among themselves “fraternally”: the expression is 
historical. Trajan’s work was one of regeneration, for he introduced into the 
new province Roman laws and civilisation. He founded schools and cities, 
constmcted forts, aqueducts, streets, and military roads, the traces of which 
may still be seen and wondered at to-day. Never was a nation founded under 
happier or more favourable auspices. One should study Trajan’s life in order 
to appreciate the liberal and progressive spirit which must have controlled 
&e establishment and organisation of the new province. His reign, according 
to Tacitus, was that rare epoch in the empire when eve^one could think 
what he pleased and say what he thought. Thus was Dacia colonised by the 
Latins. A large number of its ancient cities were restored and many new 
towns arose. 

During the lifetime of its founder and during the reign of Adrian this 
province was one of the most fiourishing in the em^iire. This state of thmgs 
continued until the incessant incursions of barbarians finally compromised 
the existence of the Trajan colony. Gallienus was obliged to abandon it. 
If the testimony of Pomponius may be accepted, it was reconquered bj the 
emperor Claudius, and this was probably tne case, since under Aurelian it 
was still a part of the empire. Aurelian, being unable to oppose a siiifficient 
barrier to the ever-increasing floods of barbarians, who were threateniDg to 
engulf the whole empire, and despairing of bemg able longer to retain the 
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province, decided to withdraw his lemons defiooitively, together with a part 
01 the colonists. 

I When the necessities of defence, says Am4d6e Thierry (Histoire d’AUila 
d m stuxessewrs, Paris, 1856, I, pp. 248, 249), obliged the emperor Anxelian 
to retract the Roman frontier to the Danube, he opened a place of refuge for 
the Daco-Roman colonists on the nght bank of the nver, m a provmcial sub- 
division separated from Moesia, to which through a feelmg of regret he gave 
the name of Dacia; but a large number of these trans-Danubian colonists 
refused to abandon their country. They remained as they could among the 
(Sothic nations which wfere advancing towards the Danube from the banks of 
the Dniester.® 

Still proud of the glory of the ancient Roman conquerors, the least Wal- 
lachian peasant considers himself descended from the patncians of Rome. 
Several of his customs, those at the birth of children, at naarriages, at funeral 
ceremonies, still recall those of ^e Romans; the dance of the Ccduchares, he 
says, is nothing else than that of the Salian priests. The WaJlachian hkes 
to talk of his “father” Trajan, to whom he attributes whatever he finds that 
is great in his country— not only the ruins of bridge, of fortress, and road, 
but natural phenomena which other peoples might attribute to a Roland, a 
Fingal, or to divine or infernal powers. Many a defile m the mountains was 
opened by the sword of Trajan; the avalanche which breaks loose from the 
summit is the “thunder of Trajan”; even the Milky Way has become the 
“road of Trajan”; during the course of centuries the apotheosis has become 
complete. Having chosen the old emperor for the representative of his nation, 
the Rumanian refuses to consider the Qetse and Dacians as his ancestors; he 
knows not what the Goths were, and if it is true that he is related to them 
in ori^, it is certain that he has ceased to resemble them, except perhaps in 
the mountains, where one frequently sees big men, such as the onginal inhab- 
itants must have been;> with blue eyes and long fair hair. But in their grace 
and supplen^ the mountaineers as well as the inhabitants of the Danubian 
plains differ from northern peoples and approach more nearly the peoples of 
the south.® 


BARBASIAN INVASIONS (274-1250 A D ) 

For about a century after Dacia had been abandoned by Aurelian the 
country was overrun by one barbarian horde after another. During all this 
time, however, the descendants of the Roman colonists, in their mountain 
retreats, preserved their character and language. Some historians believe that 
all the colonists left the country at the time of Aurelian, and that they did 
not return to the region north of the Danube until the worst of the barbarian 
domination was over. The prevailing opinion, however, is that at least some 
representatives of those early settlers remained in the country during all the 
successive periods of invasion. The Rumanians especially insist upon this 
view; it must, however, be admitted that the question of nationality cannot 
be solved by their verdict. Their descent from those Roman colonists is 
better proved by their language, which, as one historian has it, “betrays its 
ongm on every page of its grammar.” 

The first rulers in “Trajan’s Dacia” after its abandonment by the Romans 
were the Goths, who remamed until the year 376, or for about a century. ^ 
The chief event during this period was the. brief Roman occupation of the 
country under Constantine and the mtroduction of Christianity among the 
Goths. The latter were superseded by the Huns ® 

At the death of the greatest chief of the Hims (AttUa, in 453) his exten- 
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give military and nomadic empire soon fell in pieces through the dissensions 
of his sons. The dominion of the Gepidse, a Gothic stem, was established, 
and the land of Dacia was called Gepidia, which name hved longer than the 
power of the people who originated it. 

In 576 the rule of the wpidse gave way to the attacks of the Lombards 
and_ Avars, and the latter, one of the wildest of Thirkish tnbes, gained pos- 
session of the land. Their rude sway extended from the Enns to the outer 
mountain wall of Transylvania / 

The customs of the Avars, says Am4d^e Thierry, were a mixture of gross- 
nps and luxi^. They delighted in beautiful clothes, in gold and silver 
plate, and their khakans (rulers) lay on carved 
beds of gold adorned with silk stuffs, which 
served them as both couch and throne. Above 
th^e beds or divans was sometimes placed a 
dais or pavilion, sparkling with precious stones. 

Drunkenness, debauchery, and uieft were com- 
mon vices among die Av^, and a cruel brutality 
was aiKociated with their debauches. A tradi- 
tion stiU current at the time of Nestor, the oldest 
Russian historian, says that they yoked the 
Slavic women to their carts like beasts of burden. ® 

After the inroads of Attila the weakness of 
the Byzantine kingdom was no longer a secret 
to the Slavic inhabitants of the northeast of 
Europe. Moreover, the cultivator of cold, 
imrahy for^t districts was seized with an irre- 
sistible longing for the mild breezes of the south, 
for the fnntful territories of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, with their magnificent forests, verdant 
pastures, ^d mvitmg valleys. Thus was pre- 
pared a migration into the great eastern penin- 
sula of Europe, the so-called Illyrian tnangle, 
which was much more destructive and enduring 
in its consequences than the one experienced 
in the south and west of the Roman Empire 
through the inroads of the Germans. The ter- A Tatar Costumb 
rible incursions of tire races living north of the 

Danube into the Eastern Roman Empire had already begun in the year 539 
A.D. Hims, Antes, Gepidse, Bulga-rs, and above all Slavs in immense numbers 
broke again and again into the umortunate, unprotected lands. In the 
of the sixth century the racial character of the Eastern Enman Empire suf- 
fered a change. This change persisted during the seventh and eightb cen- 
turies, till from the bank of the Danube to the mountain walls of the Tay- 
getus the country became wholly Slavic. 

From about 590 ad. the Slavs of southern Hungary became subject to 
the Avars; those in Moldavia and Wallachia, as it seems, remained free. 
But soon another tribe appears upon the scene, that of the Bulgars. This 
was a branch of the Finnish family, which had once lived on the banks of the 
middle Atel; this river took its name of Volga from them. In 678-680 a.d. 
the Bulgars crossed the Danube, conquered Varna, overpowered the Slavic 
tnbes which lived between the Danube and the peaks of the Hsemus (Balkans), 
and put the emperor Constantine to flight. After this time the old Moesia 
and little Scythia is called Bulgaria. 
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' ■ Before the end of tiie eighth centiiry the Avars succumbed to the weapons 
of the Franks. At the beginning of the ninth century a Finnish tribe, the 
Magyars or black Ugrians, bemg seized with the migratory impulse, advanced 
from the Ural towards the west, of which they were to be the scourge./ In 
the pay of the IByzantines, they attacked the Bulgarians, whose Imds they 
made the scene of their plundering raids, until the latter m desperation called 
on the old enemies of the Hungarians, the “wild Petchenegs,” to aid them. 
These broke into the territo^ of the Magyars at a time when the latter were 
03 gaged upon a new raid, kined all the human bemgs they foimd, and took 
possession of their land and property. From now on &e Petchenegs occupied 
the land from the Danube to the Don. The Hung^ans, however, deprived 
of their country, fell upon Moravia and Pannonia yith great destruction.^ 
The Petchen^ were succeeded by the Kumani, a people of the same race 
as thmselves, and speaking nearly toe same language. We frequeiitly hear 
of the latter in coimeetion with the stru^les between the Byzantines and 
Bulgarians. In 12^9 they aided a French army marching to the assistant 
of Baldwin of Constantoople, and while their best troops were absent on this 
expedition* then: country was attacked and conquered by the Tatars. The 
latter chd not remain long in these regions, and after their departure, toe 
power of toe Kumani bemg destroyed, the lands which were to form the 
future pmcipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were at last free from foreign 
oppression. 


FORMATION OF THE PEINCIPALmES OF WALLAOBIA AND MOUJAVIA 

For about fifty years after the final departure of the barbarian invaders 
the ‘country north of the Danube was rulea by petty chiefs, no one of whom 
acquired extended authority. The plains were at first occupied chiefly by 
Sla'vic peoples, for the descendants of the old Roman colonists were in the 
mountains. About 1290 Radlu Ne^j or Rudolf the Black, came down from 
the mountains and founded the principality known as Wallachia, although 
that name is never used in the country itself, the natives calling their land 
Tsara Munteneasca (“land of mountains”) or Tsara Romaneasca (“land of 
Rumans”). The name Walach or Vlach has the same ori^ as the English 
word Welsh, and represents toe appellation given by the Teutons to the 
Roman provincials toey found in the countries overrun by them, Walach 
being the Slavonic adaptation of the same word. According to Roeder, the 
Wallachian people is met with sporadically throughout toe whole Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Not long after the foundation of toe Wallachian principality, a Rumanian 
colony, under the leadership of a chief called Dragosh, coming from the moim- 
tainous re^ns of Transylvania, whence they were driven by Hungarian 
oppression, founded toe principality of Moldavia. These two principalities 
existed side by side, through all the vicissitudes of Turkish dominion, until 
1859, when they were united under one long. They were governed by separate 
princes, called voyevods, who ruled absolutely. The manner of succession 
to the throne was the source of repeated civil strife. Any member of the 
reigning family had the right to succeed, subject to election by the nation. 
This election took place in an assembly of the chid nobles and der^, and was 
afterwards submitted to ratification by toe populace, who gave their "vote by 
aodamatiou. If the prince left only one son all went weU, but when the num- 
ber was plural-Hhe dahn of natural sons was also admitted— the country 
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was plmged into civil wm. The boyars or nobles occupied a prominent 
position in the army and in the administration of government.® 

The name hcryar signifies warrior, and t^t was the original character of 
the institution. The boyars were the proprietors — altiiough not exclusively 
— of &e sou, and the armed force of the nation; those inhabitants who were 
proprietors without making the carrying of arms their habitual profe^ion 
were called rmsumi in Wallaehia and medjtasi m Moldavia.® 

It would not be especially interesting or instructive for us to follow the 
var 3 dng fortunes of each successive prince who ruled in the two principalities. 
Only here and there does one rise above the level and attract our attention 
by personal exploits or by circumstances which brought him into prominence. 


MIRCEA THE GREAT (1386-1418 A.D.) 

Such a prince was Mircea the Great, who arose in 1386, and is celebrated 
for Ms wars with the Turks, The Rumanians had already come in contact 
with the latter at the battle on the Maritza, fought in 1364, for the recovery 
of Adrianople, when the Wallachians imder their prince Alexander Bessar 
raba foight side by side with the Servians and Hungarians. The Christian 
amy was at that time completely defeated. In 1389 Mircea allied himself 
with £jng Lazar of Servia in the battle of Kosovo, where the Turks, althou^ 
outnumbered by their Christian opponents, delivered them a crudimg defeat, 
"il^o years later they crossed the Danube to punish Mircea for his paxticipar 
tion in the battle. The Rmnanian forces had been weakened by their losses 
at Kosovo; Mircea was taken captive and sent to Brusa in Asia Minor. Prran 
this time on Wallaehia is entered on the registers of the Ottoman Porte as 
tributary to Turkey. 

The treaty concluded between Sultan Bayazid and the principality shows 
that tile latter stUl retained its independence. Ihe first article in that treaty 
reads: “By our great clemency we consent that the principality recently con- 
quered by our in^dncible force may govern itself after its own laws, ana that 
the prince of Wallaehia shall have tiie right to mako war or peace and the right 
of life or death ovor his subiects. But," the treaty goes on to say (Article 6), 
“on account of this high clemency and because we have written this rajah 
prince on the list of our subjects, he shall be hdd to pay annually to our im- 
perial treasury 3,0(X) red piasters of &e country or 500 silver piasters of our 
money.” The captivity of the prince was not of long duration, and upon 
his return he made an alliance with the kmg of Hungary, hitherto his enemy, 
but who now beg^ to realise the danger to his own land from the Turldsn 
advance. The alliance was for the purpose of defending the two countries in 
case of an attack by the Turks, and it was followed before long by the battle 
of Nikopoli. 

Besides the Rumanians, Smsmund, king of Hvmgary, had for his export 
six thousand knights sent by Qiarles VI of France to fight against the Turks. 
The Christian knig hts felt so sure of success, that instead of preparing them- 
selves for fighting they gave themselves up to enjojunent. Froissart says that 
“ the Turks surprised them at table, whenife they had to drag themselves pain- 
fully to their horses.” They were completely routed, and Mircea, perceiving 
the hopelesaaess of the combat, left the field of battle and returned to WaHa- 
cl^. He was followed by the Turks, but this time they were not so auccesrful, 
Mircea forcing them to retreat with great daughter. After the capture of 
Sultan Bayazid by Timur the Tatar, we find Mucea actively supporting the 
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ritoos to the throne of Musa, the second son of Bayazid. When, however, 
Mim was deposed and killed, and the empire reunited under his brother 
Muhammed, tecea wm obliged agam;to bend his neck to the Turkish yoke. 
Moldavia duri^ this time had been in a position of dependency upon Poland, 
and l^fore Mircea’s allianc® with Hungary he had made a treaty also with 
the king of Poland, 'through the intervention of a Moldavian prince. This 
timty was altered when Mircea found it to his advantage to have the friend- 
ship of Hungary 

Tto first great prmce of Wallachia died in 1418. The great Rumanian 
totoriar^ Xenopol,9 says of him*® “He is one of the most remarkable figures 
in_ the history of the Rumanian principalities. The country over which he 
reigned teing still entire and intact, the position of this prince among the 
s;^oundin^ countries was very important. That is why we see him turning 
the gr^t kingdom of Poland to suit his policy, concluding with his ancient 
suzerain, the King of Hungary, a treaty on terms of equality, and playing a 
preponderant rdle in the internal struggles of the Ottoman Empire. Mircea 
was not only a great captain, he was also a very skilful politician, whose rela* 
tions extended from the sea of Marmora to the Kingdom of Poland.” 


VLAD THE IMPALBR AUD STEPHEN THE OEEAT 

From 1418^ until 1456 both the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were tom by internal wars and dissensions caused by rival claimants to the 
throne, which undid all the work of Mircea and his predecessors. The Turi^, 
m addition to increasmg the monetary tax, had imposed upon them the 
human tax of five hundred children for the corps of janissaries. But at the 
end of that time two princes arose whose characters stand out in bold relief. 
Th^e were Stephen the Great in Moldavia and Vlad the Impaler in Wal- 
lachia, whose horrible cognomen, it appears, was only too weU deserved.® 

His favourite amusement wm impaling, and he liked best to dine with his 
court closely surrounded by impaled Turks. When Turkish ambassadors 
refi^d to salute him with bared head, he caused their turbans to be nailed to 
' their heads with three nails, so that they should sit firmer, faitiiful to the 
custom of their fathers. He one day invited all the beggars in the coimtry 
to a bwquet, and aftw they had eaten and drunk he burned them all alive. 
His chief ]oy was to witness executions en masse. Four hundred young people 
from Hungary and Transylvania who had been sent to Wallachia to learn the 
langu^ were burned together; six hundred merchants from Burzenland were 
spitted in the m^ket-place ; five hundred Wallachian nobles, of whom he 
suspicions, were impaled, on the ground that they were not able to give correct 
statwti^ information concerning the number of inhabitants m their districts.* 
commenced hostilities with the Turks by refusing to pay the tribute 
L hundred children. His first move was to impale a company of two 
thousand men sent by Muhammed II in the guise or an embassy, although 
toe real object of their mission was to take Vlad by surprise if possible. Mu- 
hammed then marched against hun in person, accompanied by an am^r of 
two hundred and fifty thousand, a* large, it is said, as toe one with which he 
conquered Const^tinople. Vlad, having himself spied out the enemy’s camp, 
attacked it by night, routing toe Turks with great confusion. But he did not 
long enjoy tto fruits of his victory, being attacked and deposed by Stephen of 
Molda^a, whom he himself had placed on the throne by helping him to over- 
throw Peter Aaron, who had killed Stephen's father. It is a curious feature 
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in the history of the different Balkan states that their internal jealousies always 
prevented them from nrakiag a united front against the invading Turk, and we 
find them again and again expending &eir forces in fighting eacn other instead 
of joining against the common enemy. Stephen the Great came to the throne 
of Moldavia m 1467 and ruled for nearly fifty years, beii^g engaged in repeated 
warfare. By deposing Radul, Vlad’s succ^sor on the throne of Wallachia, 
he drew upon himself the enmity of the Turks.® 

This bold move on the part of Stephen can be explained only by his war- 
like and enterprising character; he stopped at nothmg, and his undertakings 
had until then been crowned with brilliant success. He had intimidated the 
Poles, beaten the Hungarians, Wallachians, and Tatars. Why should he not 
vanquish also the Turks ? His first acts, begin- 
ning with his agression against Vlad and the 
cruel treatment inflicted on the Tatars, whom 
he irritated against himself to no purpose, 
show that Stephen in his first years followed 
the voice of passion rather than that of rea- 
son. His future genius was at first mani- 
fested by his impulsiveness. He did not find 
his equilibrium until later, when mature age 
brought him lessons of experience, together 
with the calm of reason. 

Enowing that he would be attacked by the 
Turks, he began to look about for allies, when 
an unexpected embassy came to find him at 
his capital of Sutchana. The Venetians, who 
were at war with the Turks, having sent Paul 
Omeubonum on a mission to the king of Persia, 

Uzun Hassan, the latter charged the Venetian 
ambassador on his return to Europe to go to 
the prince of Moldavia and give him a Tetter 
in \mich he be^d Stephen to take the initia- 
tive in a Christian coalition against the Turks. 

Stephen seized the occasion to charge Omeu- 
bonum, in his turn, with a petition to the 
pope, asking him to form with him a holy alli- 
ance agaiost the Ottomans, “m order that we 

may not be alone in fitting them.” But Cumam or thb Janissakibs 
Omeubonum had only reached Bralla when an 

Ottoman army, one hundred and twenty thousand men strong, without coimt- 
ing the continent of Laiote Bessaraba, whom Stephen had placed on the 
throne of Wallachia in place of Radul, flooded Moldavia, under the command 
of Myman Pasha. 

Stephen had only forty thousand Moldavians, aided by five thousand 
Szeklers, of whom only eighteen hundred had been sent by the king of Hun- 
gary, the rest bemg reermted as mercenaries in 'Transylvania, in addition to 
two thousand Poles sent by King Casumr IV. However, by a successful 
stratagem, he defeated the Turks on January 14th, 1476, at Rakova, near the 
river Berlad; he killed twenty thousand of them, and took one hundred flags; 
four pashas and a large number of prisoners fell into his hands. What was 
left of the vanquished did not even reach the Danube. Stephen celebrated 
his victory by building a chmch, prescribiog a fast of forty days, and by 
impaling the prisoners. Their victory was a feat of arms hitherto unexampled 
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to the fight between. Turks and Christians. It was the first time that the 
Turks had lost a drawn battle of such importance; they felt its hu m ihation 
dU the more keenly because their antagonists were simply peasants rudely 
armed. Thejr well realised that their prestige had suffered. On all sides 
drose thank^vings for the triumph of the Christian cause. The coimtry and 
the senate of Venice, which heard the news of their brilliant victory from the 
lips of Paul Omeubonum, hastened to congratulate Stephen. Sixtus IV saluted 
him with the name Athlete of Christ. 

In the concert of praise there resounded nevertheless a discordant note; 
it tras "that of Hungary, which did not wish to let its pretended va^al mount 
tbo high, and who could not forget its defeat at Baja and the c^ion of two 
fortresses to Transylvania. Hence Hungarian historians take sides with the 
Turks to attenuate the defeat of the latter. Emg Matthias did more : giving 
himsdf out to the pope as the suzerain of the prince of Moldavia, he obtained 
from the holy Chair an important subsidy for canTong on the war with the 
Turks, but used it all in the particular interests of his state. 

Stephen, believing that he had acquired a title to the gratitude of the 
Christian world and the right to be aided, asked help from Hungary ^ weU 
as from all countries which his request should reach. At the same time he 
sent special envoys to the pope and to Venice asking these two powers to aid 
with meir subsidies. Vonico excused herself on the ground of not being able 
for the moment to do so; the pope told Stephen's ambassadors that he had 
^ven the money to Kiuc Matthias, the suzerain of their prince. These ambas- 
sadors, two Catholic priests from Moldavia whom Stephen had taken into 
his council for the ver; purpose of gaining the good wUl of the pope, pro- 
tested against their prince being considered a vassal, and gave the senate at 
Venice to understand that in case their master should not be assisted he would 
make peace with the infidels and would even ally himself against the Chris- 
tians. The Venetian senate, alarmed at this prospect, sent a special ambas- 
sador to Stephen, caJled Emanuel Gerado, who was charged to foUow every 
step of Stephen’s, to fan his ardour with fine words, and to hinder him at 
any price from making an agreement with the sultan. The subtle diplo- 
mats of Vienna had understood Stephen’s character perfectly and knew that 
he was inclined to listen with pleasure to words of praise, which he in fact 
merited; that he was prompt to take fire from fine words, of which the Vene- 
tian envoy was by no means sparing; and so fond of independence that he 
would rather perish than submit to a yoke. 

The Turks, bent upon avenging their defeat, invaded Moldavia anew, 
with a still larger army, augmented as on i the first occasion by the troops of 
Laiote Be^araba and by the Tatars, who were to invade Moldavia at the very 
moment that the Turks crossed the Danube. As had been his fate with the 

S e and at Venice, everywhere he asked for aid Stephen found closed doors. 

md and Hungary feared for their pretensions to sovereignty over Mol- 
davia in the event that Stephen should a second time succeed in defeating 
the Turks. The Moldavian prince was none the less determined to resist. 
He wished to oppose the crossing of the Danube, but the peasants in his 
army, fearing for their homes from an invasion of the Tatars, asked leave of 
Stephen to go and place their families in safety. They never returned, 
Stephen, left with only his cavalry, numbering ten thousand men, abandoned 
the defence of the river, and, after having devastated his own country to de- 
prive the Turks of all means of subsistence, retired to a forest north of Mol- 
davia, to Basboeni, a clearing which he turned mto an improvised fortress. 
Ihe 'Turks pursued him, and, discovering the retreat of the Moldavians, after 
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several desperate attacks succeeded in dislodging them (1476). Stephen was 
vanquished but not discouraged. He went to Pdand, where he soon collected 
a new army with which he undertook a determmed campaign against the 
Turks, who were decimated by famine and sickness. This campaign termi- 
nated, like the first one, in complete ruin of file Turkish forces ; arrived near 
the Danube, Stephen attacked them with fury, threw them into confusion, 
and cast their remains into the river. Profiting by his victory, he advanced 
the same year into Wallachia, dethroned the faithless Laiote B^saraba, and 
replaced him by Vlad the Impaler, who was living at the court of Matthias 
Corvinus; but Vlad died in 1477 after a reign of a few months. 

Bayazid II, seeing that he could not conquer the Moldavian prince by a 
direct attack, decided to employ the system by means of which the Turks 
had succeeded with Murcea the Great. He desired to gam possei^ion of the 
fortress of the lower Danube ; to this end he seized Kilia and Cetatea Alba 
(Akierman), vduch were at the same time two great gates of Moldavia (1484). 
Stephen performed the impossible in his efforts to save them ; but so many 
successive invasions had almost completely ruined the country. Stephen 
had to repulse nearly every year invasions of the Turks, who were supported 
by the place they had just conquered. 'Ih an attempt to drive them out he 
decided to yield personal homage to King Casimir of Poland, a thing which he 
had hitherto constantly avoided. At the moment when Stephen was kneeling 
on the ground before the king, the hangings of the tent fell and he was exposed 
to the view of the whole army in that humiliating position. As the pnce of 
this sacrifice he received only a derisive support of four thousand men, wholly 
insufficient for the reeonquest of his fortresses. 

Casimir’s successor, John (I) Albert (1492-1501), shortly after his acces- 
sion to the throne came to an understanding with Matthias Corvinus’ suc- 
cessor, Ladislaus, to overthrow Stephen and to divide his country. Albert 
invaded Moldavia, but Stephen, who had many desertions, humiliations, and 
treacheries to avenge, attacked the Poles at the moment when they were 
crossing the forest of (iosinen, caused trees which had been half cut in advance 
to fall upon them, and completely routed their army (1497). He pursued the 
vanquished as far as Lemberg, filling the whole country with fire and blood, 
and taking one hundred thousand captives. The king proposed to make peace ; 
all traces of vassaJdom disappeared in the treaty (1499). 

For Stephen, the great thought of his life had been the strug^e against the 
Turks. The princes of the Occident had abandoned him to his fate; had 
attacked him behind while he was facing tiie common enemy. He turned 
towards the north, hoping to find there more eager support in forming a league 
against ^e Ottomans. To succeed it was necessary to establish concord 
between the Tatars and Russians and between the Russians and the Lithu- 
anians. At the very moment when he believed he had succeeded, an intrigue 
at the court of Ivan the Great, grand prmce of Moscow, whose son had mar- 
ried a daughter of Stephen, compromised the alliance between Moldavia and 
Moscow. Stephen’s emorts were fruitless in this direction also. 

The prince of Moldavia was seventy-one years old: his forces were spent; 
a wound which he had received at the siege of Kilia in 1462, and which he 
had never had time to care for, became gangrenous. Bemg so near death, 
he advised his son and successor, Bogdan, in view of the fact that the Chris- 
tian princes had abandoned him and had showed him bad faith, to make his 
submission to the Turks (1504). He well knew that with him perished the 
only arm which might have saved Moldavian independence. Bogdan, in 
1513 (a century after the submission of Wallachia), of his own free will sent 
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tifesi lo|oth.ete Tautu to Constantinople to offer his recognition of Ottoman 
suzerainty. In our days the Moldavians have erected at Jassy, the ancient 
capital of Moldavia, a statue to Stephen the Great; they were right in so 
doing, for Stephen was the highest incarnation of then nationality. 

The two Rumanian states had fallen under the dommation of the Tm-ks. 
They had been swallowed up after an energetic resistance, as had been Seiwia, 
Bulgaria, the Byzantine Empire, Albania. The turn of Hungary was soon 
to come. But m these stru^les the Turks had used up the youth of their 
empire and their first vigour. When they arrived before Vienna, in 1529, 
their nerve was weakened. If western civilisation escaped destruction, or 
at least the edipse with which Turkey was threatenmg it, the fact was largely 
due to the victories won by the Christian people of the Orient, and especially 
to the Rumanians. 


BUMaNIA TRIBTJTABT TO THE TUBKS 

The Rumanians were fortunate in not being upon the direct route of the 
Turkish invasions towards the north. • In Wallacma, in Moldavia, they retained 
the benefits conferred by treaties of submission. With the exception of the 
investiture of their princes by the sultan they were governed only by national 
chiefs, were burdened only by a moderate tribute and a military contmgent; 
they had neither to endure the presence of Turks nor the establishment of 
mosques in their country. When their princes did not mix in Polish, Tran- 
sylvanian, or Hungarian intrigues, the sultan left them m peace. In the 
contrary event, they had every thmg to fear; for they were squeezed in 
between Turkish Bulgaria and the domain of the Crimean Tatars. 

In 1521, at the same time that the sultan (Soleiman Ij was taking Belgrade, 
he ordered Mahmud Bey to direct an expedition into Transylvania. As he 
was passing through Wallachia, the bey, by a ruse, got possession of Nagul 
Bessaraba, son of the last voyevod of W^chia, a child of seven years, 
and sent him with all his family to Constantinople. The Wallachian boyars, 
having proceeded to the election of an old monk named Radul, sent envoys 
to the sultan, to demand the confirmation of their choice; the envoys were 
strangled, and the people of their suite sent back with noses and ears cut off. 
Mahmud Bey conquered Radul and took the title of sandjak hey of WaUachia. 
In the mean while the boyars had called to their aid John Zapolya of Tran- 
sylvania, who was not yet a vassal of the Turks; and Mahmud Bey judged 
it prudent to treat with them and to guarantee their right to elect a prince 
and their rights to certain other privileges. Afterwards, when the Transyl- 
vanian peru had seemed to be averted, the newly elected prince went to 
receive the insignia of his command; the sultan’s deputy instead of giving 
him his armour dealt him a blow which stunned him. This perfidy resulted 
in a revolt of the boyars and in an intervention on the part of Transylvania. 
John Zapolya fought five battles with Mahmud Bey, but perceiving tiiat the 
Rumanians were depleted, he finally advised the new prince, another Radul, 
whom the boyars had just chosen, to make submission. The latter obtained 
the Ottoman investiture on nearly the same conditions as his predecessors 
(1524). 

Although Moldavia had recognised the suzerainty of the Turks under 
Berdan (1513), it continued none the less to pursue a rather independent 
policy, often even hostile to its new masters. It did so especially under 
Berdan’s son, Stephen the Young (1617-1627), and still more so under Bog- 
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dan’s brother, Peter Raresh or Hares (1527-1546). This prince, a natural son 
of Stephen the Great, who resembled his father in the boldness of his under- 
takings, had hardly ascended the throne when he wished to profit by the 
troubles of which Hungary had become the scene to extend his dominions in 
Transylvania. He there attacked ICmg Ferdinand, at the very moment when 
Suleiman the Magnificent was besieging Vienna (1529). He pretended to 
be supportmg the military action of the Turks, but soon he demanded from 
Zapolya the ce^ion of several strongholds in Transylvania. Zapolya com- 
plained to the Porte. Raresh, commanded by the sultan to leave his vassal 
in peace, abandoned Transylvania; but he turned against Poland, which was 
thai on good terms with the Turks. Fresh complaints ensued against Raresh, 
whose mterference was again resented. 

Suleima n sent one of his men, the Venetian Alojreio Gritti, to settle the 
differences between Poland and Moldavia. The Italian, perceiving that 
Raresh had lost the good graces of the Porte, imagmed that he could dis- 
possess him and place his son. Carlo Gritti, in his stead. Raresh, informed of 
Gritti’s intrigues, had him put to death. At enmity with the Poles and with 
the Turks, he sought the alliance of another power. Not having succeeded 
in obtaining that of the grand prince of Moscow, he turned to Ferdinand, 
with whom he had formerly been at war, and entered into prolonged nego- 
tiations with him. One of his letters to Ferdinand was surprised by Zapolya 
and communicated to the sultan, who resolved to punish his faithless vassal. 
The reputation of power which Moldavia still enjoyed at that epoch is shown 
by the fact that Suleiman thought it necessary to put himself at the head of 
the expedition. The Ottoman army ntunbered fully one hrmdred and fifty 
thousand men. Besides, the sultan threw the Tatars of the Crimea upon 
Moldavia, while the Poles invaded the country from the north. The boyars 
and the people, seeing to what calamities Raresh had exposed Moldavia, 
abandoned him to make their submission to Suleiman, Raresh sought refuge 
in Transylvania, in his fortress of Cetatea. To remedy the fault he had com- 
mitted he resolved to start for Constantinople with all his treasures, in order 
to procure his reinstatement by means of mofiey. He succeeded; but Mol- 
davia this time was really in tiie power of the Ottomans. Raresh none the 
less continued his intrigues. In 1541, Suleiman having instituted the pashalik 
of Buda, the Austrians organised a grand expedition against the Turks. 
They gained the prmce of Moldavia, who promised in the thickest of the fight 
to pass from the ranks of the infidels to those of the Christians and to deliver 
up to them alive the sultan himself. The Austrian expedition perished miser- 
ably, and Raresh died shortly after (1546).*’ 

His successor Mias (1546-1551) accepted Islam. A curious instance of 
how succession to' the throne could be accomplished is furnished durmg the 
reign of Alexander, in 1561. In that year appeared an adventurer of Greek, 
origin by the name of Jacob Basilicus, a student and writer of some worth. 
Weary ^rhaps of his somewhat humdrum existence as a petty ruler in the 
jEgean Idands, which he had inherited from his adoptive father, the despot 
of Paros, he took a fancy to become ruler of Molda-via. With an invented 
pedigree which began with Hercules and ended with the Moldavian Voyevods, 
and with the more substantial support of Hungarian arms, he succeeded in 
ousting the voyevod Alexander, while with his money he purchased Turkish 
recognition of his right to rule 

He appears on the whole to have been a model prince He attempted to 
reform the morals of the country, and established a school at which all the 
children he could muster were educated at his own expense. His system of 
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however, gave dissatisfaction, and in 1563 a rising of the people 
Exulted in his overthrow and death. Alexander was reinstated by the 
spitan, and the country fell back into its former condition. The native pop- 
lotion at that time was divided into two main classes, boyars and serfs. 
The former owned tiie land and the latter tilled it, being obliged to pay a 
tax on what they produced as well as upon the land itself. Besides these 
taxes there were the poll tax and various extraordinary imposts and levies, 
which with the ravages of war fre 5 [uently reduced the peasantry to the lowest 
depths of poverty. The authority of the prince was unchecked by any 
definite limits, although the power of the boyars was so great that they fre- 
qder^tly succeeded in overtmowing a ruler who was not pleasing to them. 
There were various oflices, all in the hands of the boyars. Mr. Samuelson 
has given a concise list or the principal officials, which may be convenient 
for reference : ® 

. (1) The ban of Ejajova was viceroy of little Wahachia, and his authority 
reached back, in all probability, to the foundation of the principality. (2) 
The velrvomic, or minister of the interior, was governor of the Carpathians 
of the neighbouring districts. (3) The great vomie was governor of 
the lowlands. (4) The logoiMe, or chancellor, was minister of justice. (5) 
The. great smthar was minister of war. (6) The great vestiar, treasurer ana 
master of the robes, (7) The great postelniJe, master of the post. (8) The 
mhamic, chief butler and cup-bearer (this was a title of Hungarian origin). 
?9) The great stolnik, chief cook. (10) The great amis, master of the horse. 
(11) The aga, chief of police. (12) The great pitar, inspector of commissa- 
riat. (13) The serdar, general of infantry of three districts (three thousand 
men). In Moldavia the spathar was called the hdman-, in both principalities 
there were minor offices, and in Stephen’s time the first six^ only formed the 
council of ministers.? 


JOHN THE ITIRRrBLB ASTD MICHAEL THE BRAVE 

Nearly ten years after the death of the adventurer Jacob, Moldavia entered 
on a career of vigorous opposition to Turkish oppression imder its ruler, John 
tile Terrible, a descendant of Stephen the Great, who mounted the throne 
in 1572. In order to win money and influence, he had establitiied himself as 
a dealer in precious stones at Constantinople, where he made money and 
became acquainted with important persons in the government. He was 
brought into conflict with the Ottomans through the political intrigues of 
Kiajna, a daighter of Peter Raresh, in Wallachia, who had succeeded in 
establishing one of her sons, Alexander, on the throne of Wallachia, and who 
now wanted the crown of Moldavia for the other, Peter the Lame. Conse- 
quently she offered 120,000 ducats tribute for Moldavia instead of the ^,000 
which the country was then paying. 

The Turks, always^ eager for money and just then needing it more than 
ever, in order to repair their losses at Lepanto, at once informed John the 
Terrible that unless he paid them 120,000 ducats they would no longer sup- 
port him on the throne. John answered defiantly that he would rather use 
tile money in raising troops to resist such extortionate demands. He then 
appealed to the peasants, who rallied around him enthusiastically. With 
their support and in spite of the hostility of the boyars, John gained several 

* In later times the council was composed of twelve. 
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victories over the 'jrurks. He was so successful that the sultau Selim at 
Constantinople ordered public prayera in all the mosques. He then com- 
manded the beylerbey of Rumeua to attack him with one hundred thousand 
men. But all John’s braveiy could avail nothing against the treachery in 
his own ranks. In the midst of the decisive battle to cavalry deserted to 
the side of the Turks. His artillery in addition having been put out of service 
by rainy weather, John was obliged to retreat to a neighbouring village, where 
he defended himself valiantly, refusing to desert his loyal peasants by flight. 
Lack of water finally forced him to surrender, and he* was quartered by the 
Turks. The devotion of the peasants to John the Terrible and his care for 
them form a pleasant contrast to the perfidy and selfiishness of the nobles. 
It is related that m the battle the peasants would not permit John to go among 
the nobles, suspecting their treachery and fearing that Ihey might deliver 
him alive to the Turks. 

After the death of John, Moldavia fell a prey to rival contestants for the 
throne, and the country had no other history but that of their intrigues, 
until a counterpart of John the Terrible arose in Wallachia, and for a brief 
space illununated the cloudy sky of the Rumanian people. This was Michael 
the Brave, who ascended the throne of Wallachia in 1593. He had been 
chosen by the people to rescue them from the misery to which they had been 
reduced by the Turks and Tatars and by the corrupt rule of their voyevod 
Alexander. With the aid of Sigismund Bdthori of Transylvania and a plen- 
tiful supply of borrowed moiiey he succeeded in getting his election recognised 
at Constantinople. He first made an alliance with Moldavia and Transylvania, 
and then proceeded to rid himself of all Turks withm the country by a gen- 
eral preconcerted massacre, which usually goes by the name of the Wallaehian 
Vespers (1594). Michael assembled aU his creditors on the pretence of paying 
them back their money, but instead they were burned alive, toother with 
their account books. Michael next defeated in three separate battles a Turk- 
ish army which was sent against him, crossed the Danube on the ice, and 
plundered the provinces of the Ottomans. The Turkish general Hasan, rally- 
ing his forces for the third time, was again defeated. He lost his life, and ms 
army was this time completely destroyed. 

The booty which the Wallacliians took home with them was immense. 
The large numbers of horses and cattle introduced into the country brought 
down me price of those animals, causing a proportionate scarcity of meat 
at Constantinople. In that city all was consternation. The Porte did not 
know whom to send against Michael. Finally, in a solemn divan held at 
Constantinople it was decided, in consideration of the fact that the war with' 
Hungary could not be carried on so long as WaUadiia was in revolt, to send 
an expedition under the grand vizir Sinan Pasha.® 

The campaign of Sinan in Wallachia commenced with reverses. The 
Turkish army after a long battle in the marshes of Kalugeran was completely 
destroyed. Sinan himself, half submerged in the marsh by his horse, ow^ 
his escape only to the vigour of a soldier in his suite called Hasan, who was 
ever after named Hasan of the Marsh, and who subsequently distin^ished 
himself again for his bravery. A Wallaehian prisoner gave up his life and 
exploded the powder of the Turkish army. 

The grand vizir after recruiting his army marched upon Tirgovist. Michael 
drove him out after a siege of several days Sinan doubled upon Bukharest 
and Giurgevo with the remainder of his troops; Michael attacked him again 
as he was crossing the bridge over the Danube, and, blowing up the bndge 
under the feet of his army, plunged him with all his artillery into the river. 
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During these disasters of the grana vizir in Wallachia, an Austrian and 
Hun^ian anny, under the command of Prince Mansfeld, besieged the forti- 
fied city of Gran in Hungary. The son of tihe grand vizu Sinan lost a thud 
army in tr 3 dng to relieve Gran. Gran surrendered after the death of its brave 
defender I^a Ah (Ali the Black), who was killed in the breach. In spite of 
a capitulation which assured the lives and property of the Turkish women 
and children, the pillaging, the thefts, and the massacres of the Germans and 
Hungarians at Gran stained the honesty and the humanity of the victors. 
The monuments, statues, pictures, and libraries, which the Turks had respected 
when they conquered the city, disappeared under the swords and flames of the 
German soldieiy. 

A whole slice of the empire seemed to crumble away towards the Danube 
after these reverses. Braila, Varna, Kilia, Ismail, Silistria, Rustchuk, Buk- 
harest, Akerman feU into the hands of the allied Wallachians, Germans, 
and Hungarians. The terror was reflected even in the serai. The sultan 
ordered public prayers on the square called Okmeidan. The grand vizir, 
who had re-entered Constantinople almost alone, humiliated himself under 
his disgrace and retired for the fourth time to the exile of vizirs at Malgara.^ 

The campaign against the Turks took place in 1595. In 1697 the sultan 
sent a red flag in token of peace to Michael and recognised him as prince of 
Wallachia. But Michael’s ambition was not satisfied with having routed the 
Turks. He dreamed of uniting imder his sway the whole of the ancient Dacia, 
including Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania. Sigismund Bdthori having 
abdicated, Michael began to seneme to get hold of his domains, which had been 
left to Andreas Bdthori. For this purpose he entered into negotiations witii 
both sultan and German emperor, declaring himself the vassal of each. Prof- 
iting by a favourable occasion he invaded Transylvania, which he reduced to 
submission by one decisive battle between Hermannstaclt and Schellenbeig. 
Without stopping he proceeded to the capital, Woissenburg, entenng it in 
triumph on November 1st, 1599. Historians tell of the gorgeous attire which 
he wore on that occasion and describe the appearance of his wife and children. 
The procession entered to the noise of cannon, and the music of the Wallachian 
national airs was rendered liy gipsy performers. 


Michael’s Duplicity and Buin 

Michael’s conduct, with all his bravery, appears to have been character- 
ised by extreme duplicity. The money spent on the campaign against Tran- 
sylvania he had obtained from the German emperor on the pretence of using 
it against the 'Turks. While in the act of invadmg 'Transylvania he contmued 
to profess allegiance to its ruler, Andreas B^thori, Following out his general 
policy he pretended to be preparing an attack upon the Ottoman Empire, 
when he sudd^y fell upon Moldavia, and in one battle gained possession of 
that principality and expelled its voyevod Jeremiah. 

All this time Michael had been acting in the name of the German emperor, 
and the latter, although very grudgingly^, did nevertheless recognise him as 
ruler over the three principalities comprising the ancient Dacia. It is pos- 
sible that he might have succeeded in retaining this position had he been able 
to gain the hearts of the people. But he had alienated the peasants by his 
severity, and the nobles regarded him with suspicion and were waiting only 
for an opportunity to rebel against him. The German emperor began more 
and more to doubt the sincerity of his professed allegiance, especially since 
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he still continued to n^otiate with the Turks, while the nobles of course 
took pains to fan these suspicions. 

As a result we find duplicity being answered by duplicity. The emperor 
sent emissanes to Transylvania to increase the feeling of discontent, while 
still fei^ing confidence in Michael, for fear he might place himself and the 
three principalities under Turkish protection. Surrounded by traitors, Michael 
began to lose his clear judgment. One of his bitterest enemies was the im- 
perial general Basta, who had hoped to obtain the rule of Transylvania for 
himself, and hated Michael proportionately; even when this general joined 
in the revolt of the Transylvanian noblesj Michad was not sure whether or 
not he was being sent by the emperor, which made him hesitate in preparing 
for an attack. In the battle which ensued near the village of Mirischlau, 
Basta drew Michael from his almost impregnable position by a feigned retreat, 
and then at the critical moment turned about ready for an attack. Michael 
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was completely defeated (1000), but escaped, the enemy at his heels, by swim- 
ming across a river on his horse. 

Moldavia now revolted, and Jeremiah, its former voyevod, who had sought 
refuge with the Poles, seized this opportunity with their aid to place his 
brother Simeon on the throne of Wallachia, Michael, being thus almost at 
one blow ’deprived of his three provinces, resolved ujjon a personal appeal to 
the emperor. After a journey full of danger he arrived at Vienna in 1601- 
Events in Transylvania, where Sigismund Bdthori had again been placed on 
the throne, inclined the emperor to listen to Michael. Rudolf appointed him 
viceroy of Transylvania, and despatched him together with Basta and an 
imperial army to overthrow Sigismund. This was speedily accomplished; 
but, as might have been foreseen, the enmity between the Wo rivals^ broke 
out anew after the victory. Basta finally sent a company of soldiers to 
arrest his enemy, and Michael fell in his tent pierced with wounds before he 
could even seize his sword. . 


m THE BAIiKAN STATES AND MODEEN GEEECE 
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u‘. Thus ended the career of Michael the Brave, a man who had crowded so 
much history into the brief space of ei^ht years, and who was the last Ru- 
manian to resist successfully the invasion of the Turks. It is difficult to 
understand his pohcy, difficult to see why he did not confine himself to fighting 
Turks instead of waging wars against those who should have been his fnends 
and allies. The eminent Rumanian historian, Xenopol, Hunks that he was 
obliged to attack Transylvania and Moldavia because its rulers were hostile 
to him. Since these wars were forced upon him he had to have money to 
support an army. This he dared not demand from his own nobles at home, 
nor from the people whom he had just conquered; consequently the burden 
fell upon the Wallachiau peasants. From his day dates the system of serfdom 
in WaUachia, a system which binds the peasant to the soil. So that if for a 
brief space Michael did succeed in liberating his country from the foreign 
yoke, its condition, at his death was worse rather than better. In discussing 
what Michael might or might not have done, given the conditions in which 
he was placed, Xenopol, says of him: « 

“Michael the Brave in order to succeed should have repulsed the nobles 
and established his dommation upon the goodwill of the populace. But how 
cotild he have attempted such a bold move at the epoch in which he lived ? In 
all Europe, and especially in the Rumanian countries, the people existed only 
in name. They were of no more value than the cattle led to slaughter; they 
were there only to be despoiled and to serve as fiesh for cannon in battles, 
without its being necessary to ask their consent fur the s^rifices which were 
demanded of them. Michael the Brave ought to have relied on th'o peasants 
and repulsed the nobles ! But the memory of John the Terrible, who had to 
pay for that folly with his quartered body, was still fresh. The jilans of 
Michael the Brave demanded for their realisation a broad democratic base, 
but his century was not ripe for such a conception. He had undertaken a 
work not only beyond his strength, but beyond tliat of the time in which he 
lived. He 'fished by political combmations to win an mfluence which he 
could not win through popularity. He wished to found a state, and it was 
the people who were wanting How, then, could he have succeeded ?”2 


RUllAITIA A TURKISH DEPENDENCT 

After the time of John the Terrible and Michael the Brave the two prin- 
cipalities entered upon a period of subjection which lasted practically until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Although for over a hundred years 
the rulers still continued to be mostly of Rumanian stock, they were rulers 
who had bought their appointments at Constantmople. The Greeks took a 
prominent part in these transactions and drew large revenues from the nobles 
competing for the two thrones. The native boyars were united in only one 
thing — their objection to the ever-increasing Greek influence; otherwise they 
fought among themselves, while the condition of the people became worse and 
worse. In 1619 the sultan, utterly disregarding the national susceptibilities 
of the people, sent an Italian to govern Moldavia. 

Nevertheless, the national independence was not completely lost. In 
the early part of the seventeenth century two rulers arose during whose 
reigns there was a period of comparative order and prosperity which was in 
marked contrast to the political turmoil and corruption of the times. These 
were Bessaraba in Wallachia and Vasilje Lupul (Basil the Wolf) in Moldavia, 
who reigned respectively from 1633 to 1654 and from 1634 to 1663. They 
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introduced codes of written law, purified the church, encouraged the founda" 
tion of schools and monastic colleges, sTid promoted literature and the arts- 
The country received its first printmg-press at this time; the fet Rumanian 
book printed on Rumanian territory appeared in 1640. 

Unfortunately, however, the two rulers quarrelled between themselves 
and wasted their strength in fi^tmg each other. But the important mattet 
to note is that the national sentiment of independence, however obscui’ed in 
the minds of the nobility, was still alive and pulsing m the Rumanian people. 
In 1679 another ruler of ability, Serban Cantacuzenus, came to the throne of 
Wallachia. He continued to encourage education, and in the last year of his 
reign a part of a Rumanian translation of the Bible was published. Serban 
was asked by the Turks to take part in the siege of Vienna, but he loaded his 
cannon with balls of hay and &us hdped to save the city. He had a secret 
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understanding with the emperor, and even thought of attacking Constan- 
tinople, but this plan was never carried out, and ^rban was poisoned by his 
relauves in 1688. At his death the boyars hastened to crown his nephew, 
Constantine Brancovano, before the Porte had had time to give the throne 
to a Greek adventurer. His reign is important as marking &e first conscious 
relationship entered upon between Russia and the Danubian principalities. 


THE BEGINNING OP HTTSSIAN INTERPEEENCE IN THE BALKANS 

Russia was emerging as an accredited nationality from among the hordes 
of the East, and was now an empire fairly well organised, and so far a^red 
of its national possessions as to begin to have national ambitions. Quite as 
early as the year 1674, when Alexis was on the throne, a petition joined in by 
both principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, had been presented to the 
emperor petitioning his protection against Ottoman oppression. Alexis, how- 
ever, first demanded an oath of allegiance from the sovereign princes of both 
principalities, “after which he was quite prepared to be their champion 
Such an oath was felt to be compromi^g, and the negotiations as a conse- 
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quence came to nothing. The student of this period of history must note 
aibove all things this first step towards a mpprocAemenf between the two nation- 
alities of Rumania and Russia, as he will nave occasion to see that the whole 
complicated question called the “Eastern” derives its origin from this first 
petition. He will also be on his guard to note with what facihty Russia con- 
trives to get petitions presented to her. This facility has reached a much more 
fully developed stage smce these early years; but foremost among the nations 
of hlurope stands Russia in the matter of keeping an open ear towards the 
plmnts of the oppressed and the downtrodden. This attitude it is which 
entities Russia, and both its friends and its enemies, to speak now in smeerity, 
now in veiled reproach, of that empire as “holy” Russia. 

This first attempt to enlist the services of Russia as protector having 
failed, we find that in 1688 the ruler of WaUachia, on the plea of Turkish 
oppression, petitioned Peter the Great for protection and redress. Much 
negotiation ensued and Russian agents were busily employed in arousing a 
pro-Russian sentiment among the suspicious nobility and such of the peas- 
antry as feared Russian protection more than Turkish domination; but 
nothing effective resulted tul, in 1711, a treaty of alliance was entered upon. 
The motives which actuated the contracting parties are not far to seek. 
The Rumanians eagerly wished to be independent of the Turk, more espe- 
cially of his business agents,_ the plundering Greeks. On the other hand Peter 
the .Great wished an extension of territory; and as a step towards the accom- 
plishment of this wish, he desired to absorb the Rumanian kingdom as a prel- 
ude to the absorption of the Slav populations in the Balkans. Nor was the 
present day-dream of Russia without its germ in 1711. Constantinople was 
an inviting object, and it was not an unnatural ambition that the frozen 
bear” of me North should wish to thaw his “members politic” on the genial 
shores and in the more genial waters of the ASgoan Sea, Hence, on his being 
approached by Rumania m 1711, he entered into the spirit or the petition 
with the greatest heartiness. 

WaUachia promised to provide Peter with an army of thirty thousand; 
and the Russians promised that the integrity of both thrones should be 
respected by Turk and Russian alike, and that the country should not be 
overrun by foreign settlers. Peter flooded both principalities with Russian 
soldiery, with the result that the patrons and the patronised began to quarrel. 
Much enthusiasm, however, was evoked in general, but neither Russianleader- 
ship nor Rumanian patriotism sufiiced to preserve the allied forces against 
crushing defeat by the trained troops of the Ottoman power. Their great 
protector Peter had merely time to secure his personal safety and huny back 
to his kmgdom, to which Cantemir, the ruler of Moldavia, foUowed him with 
a large colony of Moldavian malcontents, while Brancovano, affordmg another 
illustration of the workmg of treachery, feL a victim to the sultan’s sword.® 


FANARIOT RULE IN RUMANIA 

In order to insure the fidelity of the two principalities the Porte took away 
the administration from native boyars; but instead of making two pashaliks 
of them it had them governed by Christian rayahs whom the divan chose 
among the “Greeks of the Panar, who had long been the lowest and most 
corrupt servants of the Porte.” It would have been impossible to find more 
abjection joined to more venality. Being slaves, they yet thought themselves 
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descendants of Alexander; insolent and barbarous towards their subalterns, 
they begged a smile from their masters as if it had been a favour that ■was 
thus granted them. 

The first Fanariot who governed Wallachia, Maurocordatos, paid for his 
elevation to that office by increasing the tribute to the^ Porte 500, (KX) pias- 
tres. His t 3 ^anny aroused against mm all classes of society ; he was deposed 
in 1741. His successor, Racovitzia, increased the tribute stUl further. He 
remained in power only three years and gave way to Maurocordatos, who was 
reinstated in office. In 1748 Maurocordatos went to govern Moldavia, ^d 
was replaced by Gregory Ghika. "This prince,’^ says a Rumanian historian, 
“like his predecessors and his successors of the same stamp, regarded the 
principality only as a conquered country where he had the right ■to pffiage 
and enrich himself without thought for the poor inhabitants or for the rights 
of humanity.” 


in turn, ^ , ^ , . 

buy from the divan their precarious authority, the Fanariots brought into 
the principalities servility, corruption, and a deficient moral sense. These 
princes, who trembled before a simple tchoadar, had energy only for doing 
evil; they wished to hide the infamy of their origin in a sea of blood: the 
'parvenus turned into tyrants. Fearful lest indignation and despair might 
drive the Rumanians to revolt, they undertook the extermination of the 
Moldo-Wallachian nobility in order to depri’ve insurrection of its leaders 
Almost all the boyars, whose ancestors had distinguished themselves on barae- 
fields against ■the THirks, the Hungarians, or the^ Poles, fell under the execu- 
tioner's axe or perished in exile. Titles of nobility put up at auction ^re 
sold to the dregs of the Fanar. In the place of the old aristocracy, which had 
been always ready to shed its blood for its countiy, there grew up a so-called 
nobility without honour or modesty, ■without faith or law ; its god was the 
calf of gold; its device, Everything for money and by money.^^ Adv^ti^is 
disguised as princes, low-bom wretches with the dirt hardly wiped on. mem, 
de^ed out with the title of boyar ; primates bastinaded by ^e first 
who came along, masters and lackeys, all had only one 
country. Their domination weighed heavily upon Moldo-WaJlachia, ii 
Rumania was not poisoned to the marrow, and^ brought into a condition 
where future growth was impossible, she owes it solely to the vigoro^ 
temperament of her people and to the spirit of vitality and resistance of the 

Lfatinrace , _ „ .n. , . 

“The Wallachians in the time of Michael the Brave,” says Cogolmceano.P 
“refused to have Greeks even as simple employees in the government the 
Wallachian of 1756 accepted with indifference either the retoe of the Fanar 
and of Albania, or bootmakers and oyster sellers; they suffered and kept 

They drained the cup to its dregs, but they conceived a rabid hatred 
against the Turks, who violated the rights assured to the principmities by 
ancient treaties; they fixed all their hopes upon the Russims, whom they 
had come to regard as their appointed liberators. One day Rumania would 
make the Porte pay dearly for the infamies it had allowed the Fanariots to 
perpetrate.^ 

> The ^eat boyars of the present day are for the most part of Greek, 
race, and those who can trace their ancestiy back for one hundred 

of ancient stock. It is just to say that the present generation rejects any connection with 
the Fananote^ it denies theip and takes pnde in being Rumanian. 
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E0SSIAN INTEIGtrEB 


• j. foil^ in the first attempt to make the incorporation of Rumania 

^to tne Muscovite Empire a steppmg-stone to the conquest of the southern 
eventually of the remains of the Grecian Empire, yet Russia did 
not abandon her policy of aggression. A general view of Europe and Euro- 
at this period is instructive. France, having as early as the 
midme of the fifteenth century agreed upon capitulations with Turkey, was 
on we whole an ally of the Porte. But tnen Prance herself, owing to western 
wairs, was most frequently an ineffective friend. At the opposite side of 
rising power of Russia. England and the central states 
of Europe were beginning ve^ reasonably to be alarmed at the increasing 
aggressiwness of the Muscovite. Most European powers had representa- 
tives ^ Constantinople by the end of the seventeenth century. These urged 
TOon IWkey what the sultan himself was of his own accord inclined to favour — 
the policy of using Central Europe, but especially the semi-barbarian races 
01 the north, as a bulwark against Muscovite aggression. 

_ ®'^ssia^s attitude was persistent throughout, and consistently persistent. 
Where intrigue and bribery could not effect the object of emperor or empress, 
arms were resorted^ to, ana after arms the art of astute treaty-making. The 
empress ii^e, whilst resolved on acquiring the Turkish territories which 
excluded the Muscovites from the Black Sea, and whilst steaddy making war 
gainst the Poles on her eastern and the Tatars on her southern border, never 
forgot the policy of a Rumanian conquest. Consequently she demanded that 
Moidayia and Wallachia be regardeef as independent principalities, and that 



natwallyj the Porte refused to accept these terms. The Russian field- 
marshal Munnich therefore invaded the country. He was suited Tioithar by 
mtural temperammt nor by a knowledge of &e people to conciliate the 
Rumanian j^pulation, and the cost of his armies and his own maintenance 
being a heavy charge, the people soon saw that a Muscovite "liberator” mi^t 
be as harsh as a Greek governor, and from this period the student may date 
the rise of a strong anti-Russian party in Rumama. A treaty was concluded 
at Belgrade in 1739 which restored Moldavia to the Turkish Empire, and, gen- 
erally speaking, left matters in statu quo. 

_ ^e next attempt at aggression was made by Catherine II. After fer- 
tilising the national sentiment of Rumania and of the Greek Christians of 
me Balkans generally by a silent invasion of Russian emissaries, she made a 
desperate attempt upon the two principalities. In 1768 the Russians gained 
a great victory on the river Dniester, and the Moldavians and the Wallachians 
^veiled before the invading Muscovite. The town of Jassy surrendered 
gladly to the Russia commander Galitzin, Here, at the surrendering of the 
ke3^ of the town in the cathedral, no flattery towards Catherine and her 
general 7m considered too fulsome, and the inhabitants promised under oath 
to "consider the enemies of the Russian army as those of Moldavia, and to 
behave in all thin® as the good and faithful slaves of her majesty,” 

Austria immediately took alarm at the Russian success and refused to 
actoowledge the independence or Russian dependence of Rumania, or to 
perinit the further advance of the Russian army. A peace was patched up in 
0^ of the most peculiar and important treaties which concern Eastern politics, 
ms was the celebrated Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji, dated July 2lBt, 1774.® 
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The Peace of Kvtchuk-Kainardji (July 21st, 1774) 

By this treaty the Porte recognised the independence of the Crimea, of 
Budjak, and Kuban. Wallachia and Moldavia returned to their obedience to 
the Porte, but by a clause which has been disastrous to it the latter consented 
“that, whatever the circumstances in which title principalities and their sover- 
eigns shall find themselves, the ministers and the court of Russia may inter- 
cede for them and win audience of the Porte.” That put the principalities 
under the protectorate of the czars. Article 7 also |ave a free field to the 
usurpation of the Russians by ceding to them the right to remonstrate in 
favour of the Christian religion and of its churches. It was this right that 
caused the war of 1864. “Since the Peace of Kutchuk-Eainardji,” sajra Von 
Hammer,* “Russia has been the oracle of diplomatic negotiations carried on 
at the Porte, the arbiter of peace or of war, the soul of the most important 
affairs of the empire.” t 

Uusso-Twrhish Conventions 

The history of the principalities after the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji 
might be summed up in an enumeration of the treaties which were made and 
broken, and which at successive times regulated the affairs of the country. 
Wallachia and Moldavia were occupied and reoccupied by Russian troops; 
the governors were changed and changed again by the Porte. In 1783 the 
Russians forced a hatti-sherif from the sultan, which defined the status of the 
principalities more clearly. In 1792 the Peace of Jassy confirmed the privi- 
leges declared in the hatti-sherif and fixed the Dniester as the Russian boun- 
dary. In 1802, after a period during which the country had been overrun by 
rebels and by Turkish troops, a new convention was si^ed between Turkey 
and Russia providing that the hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia be 
appointed for seven years, and that they should not be removed vrithout the 
acquiescence of the Russian envoy at Constantinople, who was permitted also 
to advise the governors of the principalities. Thus Russia’s protective rights 
were formally recognised. 

The Turks, however, violated this treaty by deposing the hospodar Ypsi- 
lanti, who had secretly supported the Servian revolution under Czerny (Kara 
George) ; and Russia, making this a pretext for war, again invaded the prind- 
palities. Peace was restored in 1812 by the Treaty of Bukharest, which fixed 
the Pruth as the boundary of the two empires. The czar abandoned Wallar 
chia and Moldavia to the vengeance of the sultan, but kept Bessarabia and 
the mouths of the Danube. The loss of Bessarabia was a severe blow to the 
national sentiments of the people. They looked upon the Pruth as separating 
them from their friends and relatives on the other side, who had now become 
subjects of another empire. "All that the Rumanians had gained by the wars 
carried on since 1711 had been the loss of Bukowina to the Austrian s in 1771 
and of Bessarabia to the Russians in 1812. 

In spite of the apparent losses, however, there had been growing a senti- 
ment of solidarity between the two sister countries which was eventually to 
unite them and enable them to throw off the yoke of the oppressor. The war 
of Greek independence, which broke out in 1821, was to overthrow the Fanariot 
ss^stem. Moldavia was pereuaded by Ypsilanti, son of a former governor, to 
take up arms for the Greeks,^ while Wallachia, under its patriotic prince Vladi- 
mirescu, not only refused to join the Greeks but fought actively against them, 
preferring the ifule of the Turks to theire. Yladimirescu was murdered by 
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Ypsilanti’s agents, while Ypsilanti was forced by the Turks to flee to Austria, 
where he was captured and died in prison. Turkish troops occupied the 
countries, but the sultan had been taught to suspect his Fanariot agents, and 
he now consented to appoint native rulers in the principahties. 

Although freed from the hated Greek dommion, the new rulers found their 
patriotic schemes for reform very much hindered by Russia, whose influence 
was now supreme m the land. This influence was still further increased by 
the treaties of Akerman and of Adnanople, which placed the pnncipalities 
wholly under the protection of Russia, although they still continued to pay 
tribute to the Poi*te. By the Treaty of Akerman, signed in 1826,® the Subhme 
Porte solemnly engaged to observe all the treaties, privileges, and acts, on 
every occasion, in favour of the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, con- 
tained m the Treaty of Bukharest, as also the hatti-sherif of 1802, which 
enumerated these privileges. The hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia 
were to be chosen^ agreeably to ancient usage, by the boyars of those provinces 
respectively, subject to the consent and approbation of the Sublime Porte, 
the period of their enjoyment of power bemg in every instance seven years. 
No hospodar was to be dismissed from omce without notification to the 
Russian ambassador; but if no cause of complaint had been stated by that 
power, he might be re-elcetod, after notification to the Russian ambassador, 
for a second term of seven years. The confiscated properties in tlie two prov- 
mces were to be restored to the former proprietors, and those implicated in 
the troubles of 1821 were to be peimitted to return without being molested 
or disquieted in any particular. All taxes and impositions were to be remit- 
ted to the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia for the period of two years, 
and entire freedom of commerce and exportation of the produce of their 
industry to any part of the world.”* 

Two years later war again broke out between Russia and Turkey, and the 
piincijialities wore invaded by Russian troops for the sixth time. The Treaty 
of Adrianople, signed in 1829 at the close of the war, confirmed the privileges 
granted to the sister countiies in 1826, and made Russia practically ruler over 
them.® It provided that the hospodars of these provinces should be elected 
for life, and not, as heretofore, for seven years; that the pashas and oflicers of 
the Porte in the adjomng provinces were not to be at liberty to intermingle 
in any respect in their concerns; that the middle of the Danube was to be 
the boundary between them to the junction of that river with the Pruth; 
and “ the better to secure tlie future inviolability of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the Sublime Porte engaged not to maintain any fortified post or any Mussul- 
man establishment' on the north of the Danube; that the towns situated on 
the left bank, including Giurgevo, should be restored to Wallachia, and their 
fortifications never restored; and all Mussulmans holding possessions on the 
left bank were to be bound to sell them to the natives in the space of eighteen 
months. The government of the hospodars was to be entirely independent 
of Turkey, and they were to be liberated from the quota of provisions they 
had hitherto been bound to furnish to Constantinople and the fortresses on 
the Danube. They were to be occupied by the Russian troops till the 
indemnity was fully paid up; for which ten years were allowed, and to be 
\ relieved of all tribute to the Porte during their occupation, and for two years 
after it had ceased.” ”* 

For the internal administration of the countries, a constitution called the 
r4glement organi^ was drawn up under Russian influence, and hence aiming 
at strengthening that influence. It was far from liberal in character, ignored 
all rights of the people — except the right of paying taxes — and conferred all 
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privileges upon the boyars. On the ratification of this constitution by the 
Porte in 1834 the Ru^ian army of occupation withdrew. The princes now 
appointed to rule in the principalities were wholly devoted to Russia and 
Russian interests; in Wallachia, Ghika was prince and ruled from 1834 to 
1842. He was succeeded by Bibesco, who ruled till 1848. Michael Sturdza 
occupied the throne of Moldavia. The national spirit was, however, still alive 
in the people, who resented increasingly foreign t 3 rranny. This sentiment 
was especkdly fostered by young Rumanians who received their education in 
France and returned home full of ideas of civil and political liberty. Schools 
were established in which the teaching was in the native Rumanian tongue. 
People began to be proud of their nationality, to take an interest in literature 
and the arts. Russia, becoming alarmed at this progressive movement, intro- 
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duced reactionary measures and closed the national schools at Jassy and 
Bukharest, but the movement still went on until the eventful year 1848.® 
The reaction of the events of 1848 in France been felt throughout 
Europe ; eveiywhere oppressed people were rising to vindicate their nationality 
and their liberty. Eveiywhere tnrones were tottering imder the blows of 
revolutions. Wallachia and Moldavia did not remain behind; at the news 
of the insurrection at Vienna the whole country flew to arms. Prince Bi- 
besco fled and a provisional government was established, whidi called to arms 
Bukowina, Transylvania, and Bessarabia and dreamed of forming a Rumanian 
empire. Omar Pasha invaded the principalities; immediately the Russians 
entered Moldavia (June 20th, 1848). The provisionary government took to 
flight and sixty thousand Russians occupied Wallachia. At the moment 
when relations threatened to break off between the sultan and the czar, the 
Convention of BaltarLimani intervened (1849). ^ 

According to the terms of this treaty the sultan was to appoint the, hos- 
podars for Moldavia and Wallachia “in a way specialljr agreed upon for this 
time by the two courts, in order to confide the administration of these prov- 
inces to the most worthy candidate.” The rulers were to be appointed for 
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seven ye^ only, and the two powers reserved the right to decide what 
should be done at the expiration of that time. Ru^ian and Ottoman 
troops were to be kept in the country to preserve order, and special commis- 
saries were to be appointed from each government to aid the nospodars with 
their adidce. 

Thus the principalities were placed again under the old system of sub- 
jection, but the sentiment of nationality once aroused could not be so easily 
crushed, and events were taking shape throughout Europe which were to 
liberate the oppressed countries. The hospodars appointed in 1849, Gregoriu 
Qhika in Moldavia and Barbu Stirbeiu in Wallachia, encouraged popular ideas 
and introduced beneficial reforms. Then war broke out again in 1853; the 
principalities were occupied by Russian troops, which were followed by an 
Austrian army of occupation. The Crimean war, however, led to the Treaty 
of Paris, which marked the beginning of Rumanian freedom. 

The Treaty of Paris removed the principalities from the protection of 
Russia and placed them under that of the contracting European powers 
generally, giving back to Moldavia a part of southern B^arabia. A Euro- 
pean commission was to be appointed to revise the laws with the aid of the 
national councils or divans which the Porte was to call together in each of 
the two countries. The suzerainty of the Porte was still recomised, although 
in matters of internal administration the principalities were allowed complete 
independence. In the same year the seven years’ term of the hospodars 
appointed in agreement with the treaty of 1849 expired, and the question of the 
future organisation of the country caused great agitation.® 


TOE UNION OF THE PEINCIPALITIES 

The question was whether the countries should remain separate or should 
unite; but this principal question, like every other among these politically 
immature peoples, was strongly mixed with personal and selfish interests. 
Althou^ Moldavia objected at the startj in October, 1857, the divans of 
both principalities declared in favour of union into a neutral state, Rumania, 
imder a hereditary dynasty. Since, however, the Porte vehemently opposed 
this plan, the powers did not recognise the decision. They tried instead 
(1868) to satisfy both parties by providing that Moldavia and Wallachia 
should each have its separate hospodar and divan; but that, in addition, 
they should have a ehi^ court of justice in the name of the united prin- 
cipalities, and a common council consisting of sixteen members — this not to 
affect their vassalage to the Porte. But this artificial structure fell to pieces 
on the spot. The election of the boyar Alexander John Choza as lifelong 
prince of Moldavia, on January 29th, 1859, and immediately afterwards as 
pnnce of Wallachia, actually realised the desired state of Rumania, and 
there was nothing for the impotent Porte to do but to accommodate itself to 
the accomplished fact.* 

Prince Alexander Guza was nothing more than a comparatively kind, 
somewhat frivolous person, who had taken Napoleon III as a model, and 
like him, only on a smaller stage, performed cofwps plebiscites, and 
other surprises. But in little Rumania, in which everything was (dose 
tcgether, and , where, besides, a large landholding nobility exercised a com- 
paratively important infiuence, the play did not last so long as in Prance. 
A revolt of the boyars put an end to it on the night of February 23rd-24th, 
1866. (hiza was arrested in his bed, was kept under arrest for a few ^ys, and 
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then left the country, glad of the few savings which he had accumulated in 
the Bank of Old England during his princedom. He went to Vienna, then to 
Paris, very much pleased at being able to live as a deposed prince with no 
cares of state. 

A provisional government, wnth General Golesco at the head, first took 
Cuza’s place. This now looked about for a “proper” prince for Rumania, 
who was finally discovered in the person of Prmce Karl Ludwig of Hohen- 
zollem-Sigmaringen, a brother of the Prince Leopold who in 1870 finished 
the excuse for the war of Napoleon III against Prussia. By a plebiscite of 
April 20th he was almost unanimously chosen prince of Rumania, although 
he was doubtless wholly unknown to the good Wallachiana. On May 13th 
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the legislative assembly confirmed the popular election, and on May 22nd, 
1866, the new prince, Charles I, entered Bukharest amidst the customary 
jubilation of the populace. The Porte indeed protested against the choice 
of Prince Charles, and even a®embled troops in Bulgma; but since the 
other powers, whose attention in 1866 was occupied with much weightier 
matters, recognised the prince, the Porte was obliged to do the same.6 


. THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM 

After 1866 Rumania had little by little become accustomed to consider 
the suzerainty of the Porte as purely nominal , she had protested against the 
text of the Ottoman constitution which proclaimed the unity and indivisibility 
of the empire, including the privileged provinces, and which applied the 
name of Ottoman to all the subjects of the Porte, irrespective of race or 
religion. Diplomacy took no notice of their protests, and England declared 
that she considered Rumania as an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. 
Tlie Rumanians then decided to shake off once for all the yoke which Europe 
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I»rasted in mfUcting upon 'them. On the 16th of Apnl, 1877, a secret treaty 
agned with Russia placed all the resources of the principality at the disposal 
of the Muscovite troops, without, however, draggmg the country mto action. 
Turkey denounced to the powers signatory to the Treaty of Paris the flagrant 
violation committed by Rumania, and demanded the mtervention of Europe, 
which refused to act as policeman for the Porte, The bombardment of Kma- 
fat by Turkish monitors provoked a declaration of war by Rumania, and on 
May 14th she proclaimed herself independent; sixty thousand Ru m a n i an s 
went to form the right wmg of the Russian army.* 

The Russians at first considered themselves perfectly comj^tent to deal 
with the Turks alone, and treated the Rumanian offers of active assistance 
with almost offensive indifference; all that they wanted of Rumania was the 
right to march troops across her territory. Before long, however, they were 
forced to change their attitude, and after having been defeated once at Plevna 
they asked Prince Charles to occupy Nikopoli. This he refused to do until 
he had received the assurance that the Rumanian army should preserve its 
identity. After the second defeat at Plevna the Russians asked for his active 
co-operation on his own terms, and eventually he was ^ven the command of 
all the Russian troops before Plevna. In the third attack the Rumanian 
army covered itself with glory and captured the almost impregnable Grivitza 
redoubt (September 11th, 1877). Plevna itself did not surrender until Decem- 
ber 10th, after having been reduced by a blockade. In the treatiesj however, 
which followed the war, Russia showed herself wholly unappreciative of the 
sacrifices the Rumanians had made.<( 

Indeed, Russia’s feelmg was that, having helped the Balkan states to 
independence by her arms, these states would out of gratitude willingly 
become her vassals. That they did not show the slightest inclination to do 
so, but strove rather for real national independence, appeared, therefore, m 
the eyes of the Russians as base ingratitude; and tnc Pan-Slavic party fdt 
itplf so much the more called upon to obtain through its intrigues what 
could not be reached by open means. With the exception of distant Monte- 
negro, which willingly acknowledged itself a vassal of Russia, the Balkan 
states remained the favourite field for Pan-Slavic intrigues, which usually fomid 
a very effective backing in Russian diplomacy. Of all tlie states, Rumania 
had had to put up with the worst treatment. As thanks for the aid it had 
rendered the hard-pressed Russians at Plevna, it was forced to acquiesce in the 
exchange of Dobrudscha for Bessarabia; even the possession of Arab Tabia, 
situated near Silistria and important for the connection with Dobrudscha, 
was disputed by Russia, who claimed it for Bulgaria, although the interna- 
tional commission decided in favour of Rumania. There was no lack of 
those who dreamed of a great Rumania which was to include their Austrian 
countrymen likewise, but when Minister Bratiano went to Berlin at the time 
of the congress, Bismarck said to him, “If you want peace, you can find a 
support in us ; but if you want war, you must look elsewhere.” The advice 
was taken to heart, and of all the Balkan states Rumania has had compara- 
tively the quietest and most prosperous development. The eq^ rights ^ven 
to afl reli^ous confessions, as provided in the Treaty of Berlin, presented a 
momentous question to the country; because here it involved the emancipar 
tion of the Jews, who threatened the land with the economic danger of a 
Jewish overflow, since a large part of the estates of the nobles were mortgaged 
to Jews. This difficulty was avoided by a law making the naturalisation of 
foreigners difficult. On March 26th, 1881, both chambers voted to devate 
Rumania to a kmgdom.» 
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The independence of Rumania was not fonnally recognised by the Euro- 
pean powers until 1880, owing to the influence of Bismarck, who made the 
purchase of railways from German capitalists one of the conditions for such 
a recognition. In the next year the powers recognised the existence of 
Rumania as a kingdom. The coronation ceremony of the new king took place 
at Bukharest ami^t much public rejoicing. Prince Charles had made himself 
very popular with his people by ub mnitary qualities and by his sincere 
devotion to the best interests of the country. His marriage also had done 
much to assure the royal family a place in me affections ol the Rumanians. 
In 1869, after a romantic courtship of a few hours. Prince Charles had married 
Princess Elisabeth of Wied. The queen, better known by her pen-name of 
Carmen Sylva, is descnbed by Laveleye o as being “a woman superior to ordi- 
nary humanity, detached from every material interest, and living in the 
ideal ; she is a lover of nature, poetry, music, painting and all the arte, and is 
wholly devoted to noble causes, to Rumania, to the Rumanian people, above 
all to the poor and unfortunate. She makes an effort to preserve the domestic 
industiies. In summer, when she is at her romantic chateau of Pelesh, near 
Sinaia, at the foot of the Carpathians, she and her maids of honour wear the 
costume of the Rumanian women, which have the beautiful straight folds 
of antique draperies and which are adorned with exquisite embroidery. Under 
her protection a society has been founded to make the local industry known.” 
A few years ago in some of the capitals of Europe there was an exhibition of 
Rumanian national and historical costumes, consisting of a large number of 
dolls made by the queen and her women. 

Various questions of foreign and domestic policy and frequent changes of 
nunistries have kept the country in a state of political agitation. The question 
of the Dobrudscha frontier, towards Russia, was not settled until 1886. The 
Danube question caused some unpleasantness with Austria, especially in 1881, 
and Russia and Austria wore both irritated by Rumania’s construction of 
fortifications, which act they considered hostile to themselves; warmer rela- 
tions with Austria, however, were brought about by a visit of King Charles 
to Vienna in 1883. Not until 1898 did a royal visit to Russia mark a recon- 
ciliation with that countiy, with which relations had been strained ever since 
Rumania had been forced to give up Bessarabia in 1878. 

The question of peasant proprietorship was one of great importance to 
the country. The emancipation of the ^asante in 1864 at first made the 
position of that class much worse than it had been.® Formerly the rural 
class included the peasants, small proprietors, called mocheneni in Wallachia 
and r4skchi in Moldavia — ^who lived and cultivated the soil in family com- 
munities — ^and peasants subject to statute labour, who cultivated the lands 
of toe state, of toe convents, and of private owners, giving in return a certain 
number of ^ys labour on toe manorial land and a tithe of toe raw produce. 
The manorial lord gave them in return a plot of ground proportionate to 
toe number of anicmals they owned. They had also toe rights of pasturage 
and of getting wood from toe forests, which were originally comm un al property, 
but had passed little by little into toe hands of toe manorial lord. 

The law of emancipation gave them a third of toe soil — ^free lots of from 
three to six hectares (1 hectare = acres) — in return for an indemnity of 
about 120 francs per hectare payable by toe state to toe proprietor and 
reimbursable by toe peasants m fifteen annual mstalmente. More than foim 
hundred thousand families thus became proprietors, but the extent of their 
land, which increased formerly in proportion to their resources, was now 
strictly limited, and, with their system of extensive culture, was insufficient. 
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-They were thus obliged to work on the latifundia, remaining in the hands 
' ®f the lairge proprietors, in return for a too small part of the produce. In 
jfeonaequence they were poor.® Laws have been made to ameliorate this state 
of thinm, and the condition of the peasants to-day is much improved. 

In the year 1889 Prince Ferdinand, a nephew of King Charles, received 
the title Prince of Rumania and was recognised as heir to the throne. In 
1893 he was married to the princess Mana, a daughter of the duke of Coburg 
and a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. His children. Prince Carol — ^bom 
in October, 1893 — and the princesses Elizabeth and Maria, have been brought 
up in the orthodox, that is, the Greek faith.® 

The legislative oody is composed of two chambers, elected aocord^g to a 
complicated arran^ment which is calculated to favour chiefly the interests 
ci weallii With the exception of servants working for wages, all Rumanians 
'above twenty-one years of ^e and paying to the state any sort of a tax are 
inscribed on the electoral lists; but they are divided into four collies, the 
votive powers of which differ singularly. The senate represents principally 
the great land property. The heir to me throne, the metropolitans, and the 
diocesan bishop are by right members of the senate. The term of office for 
members of the Ic^ature is four years. At tlie end of every period the 
whole representative body is renewed; whereas the senators, elected for eight 
years, draw lots to see which member of every district shall present himself 
to the votes of the electors. 


According to the letter of the constitution the Rumanians enjoy all the 
liberties formulated in documents of that nature. The liberty of association 
and union is aflShmed ; the press is not restricted ; the town counefls are elected, 
also the chief ma^strates; only in communities of more than one thousand 
families has the prince the right of direct intervention in the choice of the 
municipal authorities. The penalty of. death is abolished except in rime erf 
war. Instruction is gratuitous, and obligatory in the communities where 
there are schools. Finally, all cults are free, but the “ orthodox rdigion of the 
East" is declared to be the domic^t reli^on, and Christians omy may be 
naturalised Rumanians. The Rumanian army is largely organised on the 
Prussian model. All citizens are held for service from the age of twenty to 
thirty-six; eight years in the active army and in the reserve of the active 
army, eight years in the militia and the reserve of tho militia. From the age 
of thirty-six to fifty the inhabitants are registered in the national guard.® 

The Jewish question has always been a thorn in the side of Rumania. 
When the new cofastitution was drawn up in 1866, one of its original pro- 
visions was that “religious belief shall be no obstacle to naturalisation in 
Rumania.” This excited so much indignation in the country that serious 
noting took place at Bukharest, and the synagogue recently erected there 
was burned to the ground (though subsequently rebuilt at the expense of 
Prince Charles), The obnoxious proposition was withdrawn, and the fol- 
lowing article was substituted, “Only Christians can become citizens of 
Ru m a n ia.” _ The bitter feeling against the Jews in Rumania is not so much 
due to religious fanaticism as to personal interest, and to the not imgrounded 
fear that, if given political and other rights, they will gradually possess them- 
selves of the soil and oust the original proprietors of the count^. In many 
towns in northern Moldavia the Jews are in a majority, and their total num- 
bers in the united provinces are about three hundred thousand, i.e., about 
one-twentierii of the entire population, a larger ratio than exists in any other 
country in the world. In moat places they have the monopoly of the wine 
and spirit shops, and retail trade generally; and as they are always willing, 
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like most of their race, to advance money on usury, and, moreover, are more 
intell^ent better educated than the ordinary peasant, there is little 
doubt that in a coimtry where the large landowners are proverbially extrav- 
agant and reckless, and the peasant proprietors poor and needy, the soil 
would soon fall into the hands of the Jews were it not for the stringent laws 
which prevent all foreigners (mcluding therem all non-naturalised Jews) from 
owning land outside the towns. When, in addition, it is considered that the 
Moldavian Jews, who are mostly of Polish and Russian origin, speak a foreign 
language, wear a distmguishing dress, and keep themselves aloof from their 
neighbours, the antipathy in which they are held by the Rumanians gen- 
erally may be understood, although, perhaps, not justified. The fact^ how- 
ever, that no attempt has ever been made to mterfere with their religion, or 
religious practices and customs, is a proof that this antagonism has nothing 
to do with religious fanaticism. »• 

In March, 1905, provoked by the exactions and tjTranny of their land- 
lords, the peasantry of upper Moldavia rose in revolt and endeavoured to 
dnve out the Jewish lessees of the extensive holdings of absentee landlords 
and seize the lands for themselves. Many people were killed, and a vast 
amount of property was destroyed. More than a hundred thousand troops 
are reported to have been called out, and a number of bloody conflicts occurred 
before the movement was suppressed. As a result of the rebellion, the liberal 
ministry resigned and was succeeded by a conservative one under M. Sturdza. 
A senes of important agrarian reforms were annoimced, and the June Sections 
gave the new premier a large majority in both houses and placed him in a position 
to cany out his programme.® 





CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORY OF BULGARIA 


BAELIEST INHABITANTS OP BULGAEIA 

The oldest inhabitants of the present Bulgarian lands belonged to the 
Thraco-Illyrian family of Indo-Germans, and were divided into two branches, 
an eastern and a western, the Thracian and the Ill 3 man. The eastern branch 
included the Thracians and perhaps the Macedonians; it is not impossible 
that the Pelasgi may have been related to them. The western branch was 
formed by the Ulyrians and the Epirots. Thracians and Ill 3 nrians stood to 
each other in somewhat the same relationship as Slavs to Lithuanians or 
Germans to Scandinavians. 

The Thracians have now wholly disappeared; their Romanised descend- 
ants are the Rumunea. Of the Illyrians and Epirots only the wild Albanians, 
or Amauts, are still in existence. Next to the Basques the Albanians are 
the oldest people in Europe. As to the character and customs of the Thrar 
cians, the oldest and most important witness is Herodotus. “The Thracian 
people is, at least next to the Hmdus, the most numerous of all peoples. 
And if they had one master or held together in unity, they would be by far 
the most powerful of all people, in my opinion. But since it is in no way 
possible that that should over happen, they are exceedin^y weak.” 

The only attempt to unite the separate Thracian districts into one king- 
dom was made by a tribe called the Odrysae. Their prince. Teres, in 450 
B.c. united most of the tribes into one state, which he left to his son Sitalces, 
well knovm from Grecian history. His successor ruled the whole land from 
the Danube to the .^gean Sea, from the Bosporus to the Stiymon. But after 
his death the empire fell in pieces. King Philip II of Macedonia conquered 
the Ulyrians and Thracians after sanguinary battles. At the beginning of 
the third century b.c. the Celts appeared in what is now Bosnia and com- 
pletely devastated and plundered the peninsula. On the southern dope of 
the Balkans they established a powerful community vnth its capital Tyle, 
whence for a whole century they kept all their neighbours in continual terror. 

The Romans appeared on the peninsula during the Second Punic War. 
It took them a century and a half to bring the Thraco-Illyrian lands into 
their power; much blood was shed before the Thracians bowed imder the 
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Boman yoke. The land between the Hermes and the Danube became a 
Roman province with the name Moesia (29 b c.). Thracia was not organised 
as a province until under Emperor Tiberius (in 26 a.d.). 

We have seen that when Aurdian abandoned Dacia, which had been con- 
quered by Trajan, he established a new colony m Moesia. The Romans 
founded many other colonies in the land, and the native element gave way 
before the foreign. There is an abundant amount of material on the pen- 
insula to give an idea of the civil life in Moesia, Thracia, Macedonia, and Rly- 
na under Roman dominion; ruins of large towns, traces of army roads, 
countless inscriptions, and an abundance of archseological remains testify 
to die advance of native industry and commerce. 

A tremendous change was accomplished upon the whole Balkan Peninsula 
by the immigration of the Slavs. There are different opmions as to when and 
how diis came about. The Bulgarian historian Dnnov^ daims that the colo- 
nisation did not take place all at once, but gradually, in the course of about 
three hundred years, and that it began in the third century, that is, before 
the great migration of peoples, and came to an end in the seventh century. 
This view appears to be the correct one. In the fifth century the Slavs were 
already a comparatively numerous and influential people, althou^ their 
settlements to all appearances were still few. 


CUSTOMS OF SLAVS AND BtTLQAES 

Concerning the tribes which were settled on the Balkan Peninsula in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, we have the contemporary accounts of the Gre- 
cians, Procopius and Mauricius, and of the Sjman, John of Ephesus. AU the 
Slavs, according to Procopius, were tall, with strongly built bo(hes. Their 
hair was neither very light nor wholly dark, but rather blond. Among their 
present descendants black hair is not unusual. Mauricius describes the 
natural chpacter of the old Slavs as free from cruelty and trickery. He 
highly praises their_ hospitality. Among the southern and northern Slavs 
the family is the basis of the life of the states and of the communities. 

The state sj^tem of the Slavs was democratically organised. Procopius 
relates that they “are not ruled by one man, but from the most ancimit times 
have been under a democracy. In favourable and unfavourable situations 
all their affairs are placed b«ore a common council.” Several families living 
in one settlement formed a stem; the district occupied by one stem was called 
a Zupa. The rule of a single person was obnoxious to the Slavs. “Rulers 
they cannot endure, and live together in disunion,” says Mauricius. The 
Byzantines relate of the Slavs of the sixth centi^ that they lived in miser- 
able huts far from each other, w^ich they built in the forests, by the side of 
livers, swamps, and lakes. Their dearest possessions they hid under the 
earth. They usually fought on foot, almost naked, and armed with a firm 
black shield; many fought even without a shield. 

The ^rliest mformation concerning their reli^on is found in Procopius : 
“They recognise one god, the creator of the lightning, as the only lord of all 
thmgs, and they offer to him oxen and vanous animals in sacrifice”; and 
fiui;hor : “ They worship also rivers as well as nymphs, and other divme beings, 
to all of whom they make offerings and from whom they seek augunes” 
The Slav prayed to the gods in open nature, in groves, under trees, on diffs 
and hills The sacrifice was attended with singing. The changes in the 
seasons, which meant so much to an agricultural people, they celebrated with 
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fesiave holidays, which have been preserved on the peninsula through the 
Middle Ages down to the present day. 

As to their cosmogony, the Slavs were universally of the opinion that the 
earth had oxidated m the sand of the sea, which God brought up from the 
depths and scattered over the surface of the water. Thej[ thus imagined 
the earth to be floating on the surface of the sea. Concerning the customs 
and the life of the old Sulgars numerous accounts have been preserved, many 
by the Byzantines and Arabs. 

The chief seats of the Bulgars in Mcesia were probably in the present Do- 
brudscha and on the shores of the Pontus. Thence, shortly after their arrival, 
they had moved to the Slavic Severs^. Until the tenth century the central 
point of the Bulgarian kingdom was in the i:egion of the Kamtchik river, and 
aoi the plains of Dobrudscha The settlements of the reigning Ottomans are 
still thickest in those regions to-day. All the expeditions of the Byzantines 
in the eighth and ninth centuries were not westwards towards Sofia by way 
of Philippopolis, but towards the mouth of the Danube and the region about 
Varna. 

The old Bulgars lived in polygamy, or had at least two Wives apiece. As 
a dowry the bride had gold, silver, cattle, horses, etc. Concerning the dress, 
it is reported that men and women alike wore wide trousers, and that the 
women veiled their faces like Mohammedan women. The men shaved off 
the hair of their heads and, according to the oriental custom, wore a turban, 
which was not taken off in the temple. Tieir food consisted principally of 
meat, but they ate only that of young animals. If anyone became ill they 
sought to cure him by superstitious ntes. Ribbons were put around the 
ne(£ of the diseased person, or httle stones were given him for medicine. 
According to the accounts of the Arabs, the dead bodies of aristocrats were 
either burned together with their attendants, or else laid away in a moimd 
in which also the servants and wives of the deceased were placed and left to 
smother. 

Their justice was barbaric. If anyone was seized for theft or robbery, 
and did not wish meekly to acknowledge the deed of which he was accused, 
the judge beat him upon the head or pricked him in the hips with iron points 
until he confessed. _ Executions were a common form of punishment. Not 
only did the rebellious nobles who were overpowered lose their lives and 
their property, but also their children and relatives were put to dleath. Court 
etiquette had an Asiatic character. The prince ate at a special table; not 
even his wife might keep him company. The courtiers ate at a certain dis- 
tance from the pnnee, sitting around mm on stools or squatting on the floor. 
Human skulls were used as drinking goblets. The left was the side of honour. 
On the conclusion of treaties the oath was taken on a bare sword, and at the 
same time dogs were cut in two. 

The ancient Bulgars lived in war and for war; they were a wild people, 
"ll^eir frontiers were guarded by many stations, and no one, whether free or 
slave, might leave the country under pain of severe punishment. H any- 
one did escafje, the sentmels lost their lives. According to Arabic accounte, 
a thorny barrier with apertmres surrounded the whole land ; the single villages, 
however, were not walled in. ^ A horse-tail was used as a war standard, Tika 
the Turkish bunchuk. Fighting was not allowed every day. On certain 
unlucky days it was deemed advisable to avoid battle. Before marching 
to an encounter the chiefs sent one of the most faithful and intelligent mftn 
to examine all the weapons and horses. Alas for him who was found lacking 
ill' anything I He was at once punished by death. Before beginning a battle 
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had recourse to iacantations, games, songs, and auguries. Whoever 
deserted in battle was barbarously punished; the same fate befell him who 
refused obedience to his commander. 

According to the Arabian Masudi (966) the old Bulgars had neither 
gold nor silver coins; everything was paid for with oxen and sheep. When 
there was peace with the Greelffl, they sold Slav boys and gnls into slavery 
at Constantinople. The ancient Bulgarian state had an aristocratic organ- 
isation. The prince was called chan. Besides the prmce, the hipest power 
was in the hands of a council of six aristocrats who were c^ed foyers (nobles). 
Such were the customs of the Bulgars when, under Asparuch, they settled 
in Mcesia in 679. What a difference between tb^ people and the old Sla’ro 
of the peninsula of the sixth and seventh centuries as Procopius and Mauri- 
cius describe them— what a difference between the Bulgars of Asparuch and 
the Slavs who now bear the name of Bulgarians ! 

Concerning the relation of the old Moesian Slavs to thrir Bulgarian mas- 
ters but little information has come to light. It appears, however, that the 
Bulgarian element had only a slight inffuence on the character and customs 
of. the Slavic people. The barbarian immigrants learned from the already 
civilised Slavs, rath^ than the Slavs from the Bulgars. The Bdgarian 
princes lived on terms of friendship with the Slavic chi&. The official por- 
tions were open to both. Crum feasted in the company of Slavic ic^ars. 
Ih 812 one of the Bulgarian ambassadors bore the Slavic name Dragum, and 
by the middle of the ninth century Slavic names occur among the members 
of the reigning family. The welding cf the ruling people, which was unim- 
portant as to numbers, with their Slav subjects must nave taken place rapidly. 

The ancestors of the present Bulgarians are consequentljr not those small 
compames of the Bulgars of Asparuch which took possession of Mcesia on 
the Danube in 679, but the Slavs who in the period, from the third to the 
seventh century settled in Mcesia, Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, Thessal 3 r — 
indeed, in almost every part of the peninsula. The blood of the Finnidi 
Bulgars, which flowed mostly in the veins of the noble famiUes, seems now 
to have long since ceased. 

It took about two hundred and flfty years to weld together the ruling 
with the subject people. The governing people, the F^ish Bulgars, after 
they had united the Slavic tribes into one state, lost their language and cus- 
toms, but gave their name as an inheritance to the Slavic districts subject to 
thftm. The conquered people, the Slavs, absorbed the ruling race, wMch 
spoke a different language but lost its ancient name. And thus all who lived 
in the same state are called by the same name — Bulgarians. The Old-Bul- 

f arian, a JBinnish language, had no influence on the Slavonic. The German 
'ranks and Lombards stood in a similar relation to the Rorn^ in Gaul and 
in the present Lombardy. The name of the state was, and is, stronger than 

the name of the people. , „ , , . j.. . - i . xv 

Concerning the ancient history of the Bulgars, before then: arrival m tne 
Balkan Peninsula, we possess two accounts, a native ^d a Greek. The 
former is as interesting as it is obscure. Its text is Slavic, but interspersed 
with hitherto unexplained words from the wholly forgotten language of the 
non-Slavic Bulgars. It contains an enumeration of the Bulgarian prin^ 
from earliest times to the year 765. It appears to have been originally 
written with Greek letters; later it was transposed into Slavic cWacters. 
The Grecian account is found in the chronicle of the patriarch Nicephorus 
(815) of Constantinople. The two accounts contain few harmonising state- 
ments. The former begins with the reign of two princes, who appear to have 
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'TeflAhed a regular biblical age — one of them having ruled for three hundred, 
'the other for one hundred and fifty years. According to this chronicle, five 
princes ruled during the five hundred and fifteen years from 164r-679 a.d.& 
t' Aj^aruch, who, as we have seen, first led the Bulgars across the Danube, 
reigned tjntil about 700. His successor, Tervel, entered into an alliance with 
•the Bjrzantines and aided them when Constantinople was besieged by the 
Arabs in 719. Prom the death of Asparuch until the end of the eighth cen- 
tury mearl'y a dozen rulers occupied the throne of Bulgaria at different times, 
until at the be^nning of the ninth century a really great ruler reigned.® 


■ "< ' CHUM ( 802-815 A.D.) 

In 802 there ascended the throne the most powerful of the Bulgarian 
princes, the fierce Crum, a tirel^ and unconquerable warrior. When he 
took over the empire- it reached from the Balkans to the Transylvanian 
Carpathians. Crum conquered a large part of east Hungary and the Byzan- 

tme provinces up to Constan- 
tinople. In Hungary at that 
time Charlemagne, after fierce 
battles, had conquered the 
weakened kingdom of the 
Avars (796). All the land up 
to the Danube was under the 
dommion of the Franks. 

During the reign of Niceph- 
orus, in 809, the Bulgarians 
appeared in the vicinity of 
the Strymon and after a ter- 
rible massacre seized Soi^, 
which till then had been in 
Grecian hands. One expe- 
dition of Nicephorus under- 
A Bulgakian Monastbet taken in revenge had no very 

creditable outcome. After 
two years spent in preparation Nicephorus again broke into Bulgaria at the 
head of a large army, plundered the land for three days, burned &um’s resi- 
dence, and proudly refused all overtures of peace. It was not granted inim 
however, to return home Crum blockaded all the passes of the Ba.11ra.np 
Nicephorus found himself so surrounded and shut in that ho exclaimed- “Let 
no one hope to escape the danger; we should need to be birds to do so 
The massacre began on the morning of July 26th, 811. The whole Byzantine 
army was destroyed. No prisoners were made. The victorious Bulgarian 
prince stuck the head of the unfortunate Nicephorus on a lance and left it 
on view for several days ; then he made the skull into a goblet mounted with 
silver and out of it drank at banquets the health of Slavic boyars. 

After the battle Crum broke into Thrace and Macedonia, and besi^ed 
Constantinople. But soon seeing the inadvisability of the siege, he demanded 
ad conditions Of peace a yearly tribute, a quantity of gala garments, and a 
certain number of beautiful girls. During a personal interview with the 
emperor he narrowly escaped assassination through the treachery of the 
Greeto. In revenge , he laid waste the whole country surrounding Constan- 
tinople as far as the Hellespont* Countless prisoners were dragged from 
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Thrace into the traos-Danubian Bulgaria, among them being the boy Ba£il, 
the son of a Slavic peasant, the future emperor. Crum prepared a second 
expedition against Gmstantmople, but died suddenly on April 13th, 815— 
like Attila, of apoplexy. 

Crum was succeeded by Cok or by Dukum and Diceng. In 820 Omortag 
came to the throne. He abandoned Crum’s designs upon Constantinople, 
and concluded an armistice with Emperor Leo for Uimiy years, m order 
to be able to direct his attention to the west. A Bulgarian army sailed up the 
Brave, took poi^ession of Pannonia, and placed Bingarian magistrates over 
the Slavs. But this dominion was of short duration. Only Syrmia, in the 
comer between the mouths of the ^ve and Brave, as well as East Hungary, 
remained under Bulgarian rule till the coming of the Magyars. Omortag’s 
name has been preserved on a remarkable column discovered in the church 
of the Forty Martyrs at Timova in 1858. 


THE CHBISTIANISATION OF THE IjAND 

When the Bulgarians settled in Moesia among the Slavs, Christianity was 
not unknown in the land; the Russian historian Golubinski even believes 
that they found there churches and clergy, although in small numbers. Crum 
fQled his land with Christian captives, among them bishops and prints, who 
were not afraid to preach the gospel of Christ to the heathen Omortag, 
when he saw the rapid spread of Christianity, and realised the danger arising 
therefrom, desired to stop the course of things by use of force Manuel, the 
bishop of Adrianople, was killed, together with three other bishops and threfe 
hundred and seventy-four captives. But the persecution only aroused the 
zeal of the preachers. Omortag was soon obliged to give back all captives 
to the Byzantines. 

It was not, however, imtil the reign of Boris, who ascended the throne in 
852, that Christianity attained formal recognition in Bulgaria. This was 
largely the work of two men who by their personal efforts brought about a 
great change in the condition of the Slavs. 'It was they who introduced the 
Slavs among the civilised peoples of Europe, inasmuch as they gave them a 
writing, literature, and liturgy in the mother tongue. The brothers Constan- 
tine and Methodius were bom in Thessalonica, and it is very probable that 
they were descended from a Slavic family. Constantine (bora 827) was. sent 
to Constantinople at the age of fourteen to be educated there, together with 
^e young Michael III, under the guidance of the future patriarch Photius. 
Even then his inclination for solitude and his modest bearing manifested 
themselves. Consequently the ecclesiastical profession attracted him most 
and he chose that as his life-work. In 851 he was intrusted with an embassy 
to the empire of the caliphs on account of his knowledge of oriental languages. 

Methodius was a man of the world. On account of his influence iu the 
vicinity of Thessalonica, the emperor intrusted to him the government of a 
Slavic principality; but after a few years Methodius left the world ^d became 
a monk in the monastery of Olympus. There his brother sought him out and 
from that time forward they did not separate. _ In 863 they began their 
activity in Moravia by teaching the word of God in the Slavic tongue. _ The 
Christian faith spread rapidly among the Sla^^ of Pannonia and Moravia at 
the same time that Boris was cultivating relations with the Franks. 

Boris realised that Christianity was indispensable if he wanted to maintain 
his kingdom among powerful Christian neighbours — ^Franks, Moravians, and 
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D^aatines. The Slavs of Thrace and Macedonia had already for the most 
dart thrown off heathendom, and even in Boris’ own realm Christianity had 

to strike deep roots ever since the time of Crum. Boris accepted , 
Christianity for political reasons, just as the Russian Vladimir and the Magyar 
Stephen did later. During a great famine in his own land Boris began a war 
with Emperor Michael III. After a few successes he proffered the hand of 
peace and used this opportunity to receive Christianity from Byzantiuioa. 
The ceremony of baptism took place on the same spot as the peace negotia- 
tions. The emperor stood as godfather, and Boris, upon becoming a Christian, 
received the name of Michael. 

On his return from the campaign Bom lost no time in leading aU his 
dependents to the new faith, but he met with energetic opposition among the 
boyars who had remained true to pagan beliefs. They raised a revolt among 
the people and attempted to overthrow Boris in order to place a pagan on 
the wirone. The revolt ended in thdr coinplete discomfiture. Boris had the 
rebellious boyars put to death with their wives and children, fifty-two persons 
in number, "^ole Jfamilies were thus exterminated by the unworth;^ deed of 
this newly converted Christian. The common people who had joined the 
reb^ were allowed to go unpunished. 

Not long after his conversion Boris withdrew from the Greeks and mtered 
into negotiations with the pope. He b^an to be anxious for the ecclesiastical 
mdependenee of his land, since the Greeks were not wUling to give the Bul- 
garians even a bishop of their own. In August, eight hundred and sixty-six 
Bulgarian envD 3 rs appeared in Rome before Pope Nicholas I. They brought 
their message in the form of one hundred and six questions as to how they 
should have to order their lives as Ohristians. Some of these questions were 
extremely naive, such as whether or not it would be permitted them in 
future to wear trousers. One unportant question was whether they did not 
have tihe right to receive a patriarch, to which the pope avoided a ^rect 
answer by sa 3 dng that he would first send two bishops to convince himself of 
the condition of the coimtry.^ 

Nicholas, however, and his successor, Adrian n, failed to keep the advan- 
tage which the Roman church *seemed to have gained. They refused to 
appoint an archbishop desired by Boris and showed generally an unconcili- 
atory spirit, so that Boris, whose patience was soon exhausted, sent to the 
councU of 869 to ask whether Bulgaria belonged under the pope or under the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The influence of the papal legates could not 
prevmt the oriental fathers from declaring in favour of the latter, and thus 
this monotonous question, which was so important for the history of the 
country, was decided. An archbishop was sent to Bulgaria from Constan- 
tinople, ten new bishoprics were founded, and the Roman clergy left the 
county.® 

Friendly rdations grew up betwem Constantinople and the Bulgarians, 
and Boris’ son Simeon was sent to be educated at Constantinople, where he 
learned as a child to know the works of Demosthenes and Aristotle, which 
won for him the title of Half Greek. Boris after reigning thirty-six years 
laid down his crown in 888 and retired to a cloister. His oldest son, Vladimir, 
succeeded him upon the throne, but after four years the aged Boris was 
obli^ by the mismanagement of Ms son to leave the cloister, dethrone Vladi- 
mir by force, and to ^ve the throne to the younger son, Simeon. Michael Boris 
died May 2nd, 907. His picture on a gold bacKCTOund is in a manuscript of 
the thirteenth century m a library at Moscow, w ith Boris begins the series 
of national saints. 
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THE FIR8T BULQAEIAN EMPIEB (893-1018 A.0.) 

Simeon (893-927), the son of Boris, is the most important of all the rulers 
over the Bulgarian people. By his martial deeds he brought the B 3 ^antme 
Empire to the vei^e of destruction. The adoption of the imperial title and 
the foundation of the Bulgarian patriarchate, by which he placed his tl^ne 
on an equality with that of Constantinople, were the introductory steps to 
the establisl^ent of a new Greco-Slavic empire on the ruins of the monarchy 
of Constantine the Great. To his martial fame he joined the brilliance of a 
creative mind. Old-Slavic literature, then budding, counts his name among 
its authors. 

With Simeon’s accession to the throne the peace which Boris had kept 
with the Byzantines came to an end and gave way to a bitter stru^e for 
the existence or non-eidstence of the empire of Constantmople, which with 
rare interruptions lasted for fully thirty years. The direct cause was fur- 
nished by a commercial question, doubtless an unusual event at that time. 
When Simeon could not effect a settlement peaceably, he declared war, de- 
feated the Byzantine army, and sent the prisoners home with their noses cut 
off. Thereupon Emperor Leo called in the aid of the Magyars. Simeon had 
to retreat into his fortifications while the enemy devastated his land as far 
as Preslav (893). But when the Magyars went home the Bulgarians followed 
them to their steppes and defeated them there. 

Soon afterwards Simeon again conquered the Greeks near Adrianople. In 
order to put an end to their alliances with the Magyars forever, he, in con- 
junction with the Petchenegs living on the Dni^er, fell upon the families 
of the Magyars while the latter were fighting in Paononia, and either killed 
them or took them captive. From the battle near Adrianople to the death 
of Leo (911) the peace between Bulgarians and Greeks was not disturbed. 
In this interval of quiet, literature, m which Simeon took much pleasure, 
could develop unhindered. Bishop Constantine, Pope Gregory, John the 
exarch, and other writers raised it ia the space of a short naff century to 
such a height that in the field of church literature it did not stand much 
below the Latin and Greek. His contemporanes used to compare Simeon to 
Kiog Ptolemy of E^t. But the tendency of hie learning and the art of his 
education were forei^ to the Bulgarians, and did not succeed in warming 
either the heart or the fancy of the people. The period of Simeon, the golden 
age of Bulgarian literature, has no poetry. From that time Byzantinism 
began to find its way among the Slavs; the Bulgarians transplanted it to 
Servia and Russia. 

Simeon’s residence was in Preslav, in a beautiful mountainous district; 
at present a village occupies the spot^ c^ed by the Turks EsM-Stamboul 
((>la-Stamboul), surrounded by extensive ruios. John the exarch describes 
the impre^on which Predav m its prime made upon a stranger: “When he 
who came from far enters the outer court of the princely resident, he will 
be astonished, and when he approaches the gates he will question in amaze- 
ment. And when he crosses the thrediold, he sees buildiogs on both sides, 
ornamented with stones and covered with different sorts of woods. And 
when he goes further into the court, he sees lofty palaces and churches with 
countless stones, woods, and frescoes, their interior inlaid with marble and 
copper, silver and gold, to such an e:^nt that he does not know with what 
to compare it, because in his own land he has never seen the like, but only 
poor huts of straw. Wholly beside himself he will sink down in bewilderment. 
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feut if by clxance he catches si^ht of the prince, sitting in a robe embroidered 
with pearls, with a chain ' 6 f coins about Ms neck, with bracelets on his arms, 
girded with a purple girdle and with a golden sword at his side, and sees his 
boyars sitting on each side of him in golden chains, girdles, and bracelets, 
then, if ahyone on his return home asks him, ‘What hast thou seen there’’ 
he will answer, ‘I know not how to describe it. Only your own eyes would 
be able to comprehend such magnificence.’ ’ ’ Now there is nothing left of 
all this splendour but a few stones. 

' ' -In 912 a decided change took place in Simeon’s reign. Emperor Leo 
was dead. His successor, Alexander, fnvolously insulted^ the Bulgarian envoys 
who had come to renew the terms of peace. But he died soon, and was fol- 
lowed by Constantine VII, at that time a child of seven. No one in Con- 
stantinople wanted war, but Simeon's anger could no longer be assuaged. In 
913 the Bulgarians ap^ared under the walls of the world city 90 the Bos- 
jiorus. In the fdlowing year Simeon held Adrianople for a time. After 
three years’ preparation the Byzantine army, followed by a fleet, proceeded 
along the coast of the Black Sea to the Bulgarian frontier. In August, 917, 
a battle was fought in sight of the Balkans, which ended in the destruction 
of the Byzantines. Although Suneon might have marched against Constan- 
tinople,' he contented himsdf with a blockade. Besides Constantinople and 
a few coast strips nearly everytliing was in his power. The boundaries of 
the Bulgarian realm extended at that time from Menembria on the Black 
Sea, past Adrianople, to Mount Rhodope. In the south the boimdary went 
from Ol 3 mipus to the mouth of tiie Kalama opposite Corfu, from sea to sea. 
The Albanian coast with a few exceptions was ruled by Simeon as far as 
the Drin. Towards Servia the Bulgarian border was formed by the Drin, 
the White Drin, and the Ibas; from there it reached to the Save. Belgrade 
was rmder Bulgarian dominion. Beyond the Danube, before the Magyar 
invasion, Wallachia'and perhaps also parts of Hungary and TVansylvania 
seem to have belonged to Bulgaria. 

The ruler of such a monarchy could not be satisfied with the simple title 
Prince, which Boris and his predecessors had borne, but took the imperial 
title Czar of the Bulgarians and Ruler of the Greeks. Since an emperor 
could not be imagined without a patriarch at his side, the archbishopric of 
Bulgaria was elevated to a patriarchate. Simeon received the imperial crown 
from Rome, not from Constantinople. Simeon died on May 27th, 927, after 
appointing his younger son, Peter, to be his successor. & 


DECLINE OP THE BULGARIAN EMPIRE 

With the accession of Peter, sqn of Simeon, b^ns the decadence of the 
Bulgarian Empire. Wallachia, Transylvania, and Servia in succession shook 
off the Bulgarian yoke, and the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who had during 
this interval of rebellion in the north- fortified his Asiatic frontiers, turned 
his attention to the conquered territory of the empires in Europe, and imder 
his successors Bulgaria became a Byzantine province.® 

In the intellectual life of the Bulgarian people, also, there was a decline 
imder Czar Peter. Under Bdris and Simeon we see wide-awake and enthu- 
siastic teachers, fresh youthful spirits, spreading enlightenment among the 
people with word and pen. Under Peter, men of gloomy disposition came 
into the foreground, men who •withdrew from human society into impenetrablfe 
forests and mountains, to lead there a life of the strictest asceticism, without 
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touching a p^. The most important of these was John of Ryl, afterwards 
the patron saint of Bulgaria. Bom in a village in the province of Sofia, he 
passed his youth as a poor shepherd. After the death of his parents he 
entered a cloister, which he soon exchanged for the solitude of the heights of 
the Ryl plateau. For twenty years he lived m a dark cave, then in the 
hollow of an old oak, and finally for seven years upon an unapproachable 
cliff under which at present stands the great Ryl monastery. Czar Peter 
once visited the hermit. John died in 946, at the age of seventy. Contem- 
poraneously with him lived, in the north of Macedonia, three other equally 
celebrated hermits. 

. Bogomiles 

While the ascetics lived on the mountain tops, a new belief gained eVer 
firmer foothold among the people, the teaching of the Bogomiles. Five cen- 
turies of southern Slavic history are inseparably connected with the histoiy 
of the Bogomiles. From Bulgaria it spread over the whole peninsula, to the 
Slavs and Greeks, and stiU further into Italy and France. 

In the Occident they were no longer called Bi^omiles, but had numerous 
other names, such as Manicheans, Paterenes in Italy, Cathari in Germany, 
and Albigenses in France. They never called themselves anything else than 
christiam, boni christiani, bans hommes. That their belief origmated in Bul- 
garia was forgotten neither by them nor by their opponents. Gibbon calls 
them dmply Bulgarians. ^ The name Bogomile comes from the founder of 
their remarkable sect, a reformer of the Paulician doctrines, by the name of 
Bogomil (Love of God), who appeared in the first half of Peter’s reign. His 
disciples gained a large following by their strictly moral lives. They were 
of peaceful disposition, abstained from loud talking or laughing, and were 
distinguished by faces white from fasting. That gave them an appearance 
of sanctity, which in the Orient from the most ancieat times has not failed 
to be effective. I**' 

The Bogomile theology was founded on the principle that there are two 
original elements, a good and an evil The good and the evil divinity are 
not equal in power and antiquity. The good divinity is a perfect triunal 
being, from whom nothing incomplete and temporary has proceeded; it is ' 
the creator of the heavenly, the invisible, and perfect world. The evil divin- 
ity, according to Christian terminology called Satan or the devil, created 
everything visible and corporeal, together with the universe and everything 
animate and inanimate. Satan was thus for the Bogomiles the creator of 
the world. The earth, liis work, was according to their belief doomed to 
destruction. 

The Greek Bogomiles relate that Satan, after he had created his heaven 
and earth, formed Adam out of the soil but could not animate him. He 
thereupon sent his messengers to God asking him to bestow his spirit, ance 
man would be of service to them both. The good God fulfilled Satan’s widi 
and man obtained life. Eve was created in the same way. The fall of man 
was caused by Satan. Free will is not, according to the Bogomile doctrine, 
an attnbute of man. Satan ruled the world from the beginning during the 
Old Testament; it was he who brought on the flood, who scattered the people 
of Babel, who destroyed Sodom. Hence the Bogomiles rejected Moses as 
well as the prophets. 

They rejected completely the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every “perfect” 
Bogomile, whether man or woman, might preach. The church superiors were 
only administrators of the commumty, appointed by election. There were 
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390 church buildingB. Like the old Slavs, the Bogomiles called upon God 
efv*erywhere, under the open sky, on mountain tops, in groves and in their 
huts. Chj^stian temples and churches were to them the seats of evil spirits 
and their bells were trumpets of the devil. Satan, they said, lived first in 
the temple at Jerusalem, then in the churdi of St. Sofia at Constantinople. 
However, in southern France, and perhaps in Bosnia, they had houses of prayer ; 
these were simple little structures, without tower or bell, without ornament 
or portrait, without chancel or altar; a table covered with a white linen cloth, 
and upon it the open Testament, took the place of the altar. 

The “perfect” B^omiles were distinguidied from ordinary believers by 
special asceticism. They might not marry, could not eat meat or drink 
wine, dressed in black, lived in poverty, and abstained from all aajo^ents 
of life. The conditions for becoming a “perfect” Bogomile were so difficult 
that in the begiiming of the thirteenth century, when this stfange cult was 
at its height, among* a million Bogomiles there were only four thousand “ per- 
fect” ones. 

This gloomy doctrine ruled the minds of the Slavic people upon the Balkan 
Peninsula and maintained itself there with varying fortunes until the coming 
of the Turks. In the Middle Ages, at a time when reli^ous questions were 
pre-eminent, there arose among the southern Slavs the struggle of Chnstianity 
against oriental Bogomilism; to this were added the contest for the inde- 
pendence of the orthodox national church and the effort to unite thQ Eastern 
' church with the Western. Whoever understands the undermining ^ects of 
Bogomilism and of dissension will easily comprehend the rapid successes 
which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gained for me Ottomans 
supremacy over the peninsula. 6 


BtJLGABIA IS INCORPOIU.TBD INTO THE GREEK 3S1MPIRE 

We now turn to an event whose influence upon the history of the Bulpr 
rians perrists to this day : that is, the first appearance of the Russians in their 
territories. Ever smce then Russia has been a factor in the history of Bul- 
‘ garia, and at this moment the attitude of Russia is potent in determining the 
policy and fate of the country. Nicephorus, deeming it prudent before 
attacking so powerful a country as Bulgaria to provide himself with an ally, 
turned to the Russians.® Accordingly an embassy with rich presents was 
sent to their prince Sviatoslav, a man who loved adventure above everything 
else. Sviatoslav with an army of ten lliousand proceeded down the Russian 
rivers, and in August, 967, appeared at the mouth of the Danube. Th.e oppo- 
sition of tha Bulgarians was soon broken. The Rusaans quickly took pos- 
session of SUistria and a number of other Danubian cities, ana Sviatoslav 
pitched his winter quarters in the city of Preslav on the Danube. 

In the mean while Nicephorus felt obliged to change his tactics, partly 
because of disturbances which had broken out in Constantii^ple on account 
of oppressive taxes, partly because of anxiety caused by the imexpectedly 
rapid advance of the Russians. He made peace with Czar Peter, and promised 
to drive the Russians from the Danubian territories.^ 

Various complications, however, prevented the speedy fulfilment of this 
promise. Peter died in 969, and was succeeded by Boris II. In the western 
provinces a revolt headed by the boyar Shishman in 963 had tom these prov- 
moes loose from Peter’s authority and established there a new djmasty. 
Sviatoslav was pleased with the soutliem lands he had discovered and was 
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not inclined to return to his comfortless north. “Here all good things flow 
toother,” he said of his new quarters; “the Greeks send gold, rich stuffs, 
wine, and fruit; the Bohemians and Hungarians, silver and horses; the Hus> 
sians, wax, honey, and slaves.” He consequently renewed his attack upon 
the Bulgjmans, eaptped their king, crossed the Balkans, and appeared on 
the Grecian frontier intent on the early subjugation of the country. 

It was not Nicephorus, but his successor, John Zimisees the Armenian, who 
finally drove back the Russians. This he did quite as much to save his own 
empire as to help the Bulgarian czar. After a long and desperate siege the 
Russians were finally forced to retire. Sviatoslav himself was attacked on 
his homeward mar^ by the Petchenegs, who killed him after a fierce 
contest, and in dermon of his former pretenaons converted his skull into a 
goblet.® 

Bulgaria was now wholly occupied by the Greeks. Zimisees had no 
thought of giving back his empire to the liberated Boris, although at his 
com^ he had everywhere heralded himself as the liberator from Russian 
dominion. Czar Boris II and the Blilgarian patriarch Damian were deposed, 
and Bulgaria incorporated into the Byzantine Empire. Returning home in 
triumph, the victor offered up in the church of St. Sofia the crown of the Bul- 
garian czar — ^the mortal enemy of the Roman Empire. Thus after three hun- 
dred years of victorious existence the Bulgarian Empire on the Danube (the 
old Moesia) became subject to the Greeks.® 

Only in the western part of the empire was there a final flicker of inde- 
pendence, like a separate firebrand which suddenly flares up and bums for a 
time after the main fire is extinguished. For nearly half a centui^ after the 
fall of Boris II, the Shishman dynasty mamtalned itself imder Shishman's 
youngest son, Samuel, who came to the throne after the death of his toee 
dderhrothers. 


• Basil II, the Bvlgar-Slayer 

Samuel’s successes and conquests were possible on account of the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine Empire after the death of John Zimisees, during the 
minority of Basil II. When, however, the latter came of age, he made the 
final overthrow of Bui ’arian independence the main object of his fife, and by 
his severity and cruelty won for himself the title of Bulgar-Slayer.® He 
continued to fight against Bulgaria almost uninterruptedly for several decades. 
It would be tiresome to relate the vicissitudes of this war; to narrate the 
cruelties which were perpetrated in detail would be disgusting; they can be 
easily imagined if one reflects that the Greeks, violent by nature and em- 
bittered by hatred, were frequently called on to exercise the n^t of retali- 
ation, and that they employed the rudest and most inhuman mercenaries for 
that purpose. Finally Basil performed an act of cruelty which exceeds all 
that had hitherto been perpetrated and which surpasses belief. It is said 
that he caused Mteen thousand captive Bulgarians to be blinded, allowing 
every hundredth man to keep one eye, so as to serve as a guide for the others. 
When they were led home, their king, Samuel, was overcome with the horror 
of the sight and died after two days. This brought dismay into the ranks of 
the Bulgarians. Furthermore, Samuel’s son and successor was killed by a 
noble; the conquest of the devastated and depopulated land was at last pos- 
sible. In the year 1018 Basil had conquered the whole of Bulgaria. At 
the same time he forced the Croatians and Servians to do him homa^, and 
occupied the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic.® 
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' Peaolate and empty was the realm which the terrible victor took over. 
Thousands of inhabitants had fallen m the wars or had been carried off to 
distant lands , as far as Asia. The power of the boyars was broken by the 
loss of their leaders; many were forced to exchange their old freedom for 
Byzantine court positions. The last czarina, Maria, and Samuel’s daughter 
tttherine, graced the Byzantine court as ladies in waiting. The Bidgarian 
princes occupied military posts in Constantinople or Asia. The princesses 
were .married to aristocratic Byzantines. 

. 'One important institution of the old empire was preserved by BasU II. 
The Bulgarian church kept its autonomy, only its head was now called arch- 
bishop instead' of patriarch.^ But even the church was affected by the 
geheral declme, and; although it did mamtam its esistence, it was worried and 
harassed by the Bogomiles, who continued to gain ground. 

During the period of one hundred and seventy years elapang between the 
fall of the house of Samuel and the foundation of the second empire Bulgaria 
has practically no national history. After the death of Basil II the land was 
overrun first by the Petchenegs, who were allowed by the Byzantines to 
settle beside the Bulgarians, and then by the Kumani, who drove the Petch- 
enegs mto Wallachia. Efforts of the Bulgarians to rebel and regain their 
liberty were foiled by the lack of union among the people themselves and 
the rival pretendents to the throne. 

The country presents a sorry picture during this period. The policy of 
each of its Byzantine governors was to make as much money out of the 
country as possible before he was replaced by a successor. It was wholly 
like Mohammedan rule in the provinces to-day. Overrun as the country 
was by barbarian invasions, tom bjr internal rebellions and party quarrels, 
it is surprising to find that the national spirit was not wholly broken; but 
broken it was not, as is shown by the rise of the Asen brothers, who succeeded 
in throwing off the foreim yoke. Two brothers, Peter and Ivan (John) 
ASen, descendants of the dd family of Shishman, made the tour to Constan- 
tinople, which sons of good family were expected to do. They asked, like 
well-bred youths with ambition, for what they probably deserved — ^a grant 
of certain lands; this in right of their descent, they expressed a desire also 
for an oflSeial appointment, if the emperor should be so disposed. Both 
demands were refused, anji a high court functionary emphasised the refusal by 
slapping the younger of the two brothers on the cheek. It is due to this 
event that the empire starred still more feebly; that the Turk, who was 
strenuously encroaching from the south, received fresh encouragement, and 
that there was a second Bulganan empire.® 


THE SECOND BULGARIAN EMPIRE (1186-1398 A.D.) 

'Bettimmg home, the brothers called the' people together in the church of 
St. Demetrius at Timova which they themselves had fdunded. There, it is 
related, certain men and women were influenced to proclaim with prophetic 
enthusuism. that it ^vas tibe will of God that the boyars throw off the yoke of 
so many ye6,rs *md win back their freedom; that St. Demetaius had aban- 
dohed the Greeks dnd the church laid waste by the Normans, and had come to 
faring hdp to the Bulgarians. This “miracle” overcame even hesitating 
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spirits. Boyars and peasants seized their arms. Ivan was crowned czar of 
rite Bulgarians and Greeks. At the same time a new archbishop, Basil, was 
established at Umova in independence of the patriarch at Constantinople.^ 
The Bulgarians were aided in their revolt by tihe Servian prince Nemanya, 
also by the wild tribes of the Kumani. Only for a short time was there an 
armistice, when in 1188 the Byzantmes in some unknown way managed to 
make a prisoner of the Bulgarian queem 

In 1189 the crusaders appeared under Frederick Barbarossa, and tte Bul- 
garians and Servians alike made him friendly overtures. Peter promis^ to 
put an army of forty thousand Bulgarians and Kumani at his disposal if he 
would march against Constantinople and give Peter the Greek crown. Fied- 
enek, however, refused the offer. The Bulgarians were even more successful 
against the impotent Isaac. They storm^ Nish and captured Sofia, from 
which latter city the bones of St. Jolm of Ryl were transferred to Timova. 


DEATH OF ASEN; EEIGN OF KALOTAN 

The feeble Isaac having been deposed and blinded by his brother Alexius 
HI, the latter wished to make peace with the Bulgarians, but Asen demanded 
impossible conditions and contmued to press the war with vigour. BuL 
owing to a family intrigue, his victorious career was violently interrupted 
by an assassm’s da^er, and in 1196 Asen I, the restorer of the Bulgarian 
Empire, fell after a nme years’ reign. “ Peter took over the reins of govern- 
ment in conjunction with his young brother Kaloyan. But his peaceable 
nature ill pleased the Bulgarians. Mter a short time he^ too was murdered, 
likewise by one of his countrymen (1197). 

He was followed by his brother Kdoyan (1197-1207), an implacable enemy 
of the Greeks, and sumlar to Asen m character but much more fierce and 
cruel. As an experienced general and statesman he placed political success 
above religious interests. The BogomileSj so far as we know, were left unn^ 
lested, and he established himself on & friendly footing with the pope," He 
allied himself with the fierce Kumani by marriage, and in conjunction with 
them made inroads into the Byzantine Empire as far as the very walls of Con- 
stantinople.® Finally (1201) the Byzantines were obliged to conclude peace 
with Kaloyan. All the territories he had captured were left in his power, 
his empire extended from Belgrade to the Black Sea, from the mouths 
of the Danube to the Struma and the upper Vardar. Kaloyan, howevOT, 
saw how necessary it was for him to have a coiifirmation of his title to rule. 
Since that could not be obtained from Byzantium, he turned to the 
He had tried three times to send an embassy to Rome, but on account of^® 
hostility of the Hungarians and Byzantines he had never succeeded. The 
report, however, reached Innocent III, and m 1199 a papal mes^ger, a 
Greek priest from Brindisi, arrived m Timova, wholly unexpectedly He 
brought Kaloyan a letter from Innocent stating Aat he ^d heard of Kal^ 
yan’s descent from a Ionian family and admonishing him to manifest his 
allegiance to the papal throne. The fierce Bulgarian seized this opportunity 
with pleasure. He was delighted that God had remmded him erf' the race 
and of the fatherland from which he had sprung, and he asked tiie wp® to 
bestow upon him the imperial crown and to receive him mto the Roman 
church (1202) In order to obtain his wish the more quickly he coirferred 
his land in perpetuity upon the pope. He was moved to haste by a circum.'' 
stance which gave a new direction to oriental affairs. 
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THE BULGARIAN CONFUCT WITH THE LATINS 

On June 23rd, 1203, just as the sun was setting, the fleet of the Latin 
crusaders appeared before Constantinople. Three hundred ships carrying 
Venetians, Inmbards, French, and Germans, to the number of about forty 
thousand men, bore down upon the Byzantine Empire. Commanding the 
fleet, whose course the sly Venetians had diverted from Palestine, the original 
goal, stood the blind doge Enrico Dandolo, an implacable enemy of the Byzan- 
tines. 

Constantinople was not takai in a day. Nine months passed amidst 
raiying fortunes of battle. Finally, on April 23rd, 1204, the walls were 
stormed and the city was conquered. Kaloyan’s position was immediately 
changed by this event. While the Latins were stiU besieging Constantinople 
he promised to come to their aid with one hundred thousand men if they would 
agree to recognise him as ruler of the Bulgarians and give him a crown. Bis. 
offer, however, was rejected. When, then. Emperor Baldwin was visiting 
the Thracian and Macedonian cities, Kaloyan agam offered to enter into a 
treaty of peace. He received the haughty answer that he was not to treat 
with the Franks as a king with friends, but as a slave with his masters, since 
he was wholly unjustified in assuming dominion over the land which he had 
tom from the Greeks.^ 

Kaloyan wrote later to Innocent III: “They proudly replied to me that 
they would have no peace with me unless I returned the territory which 
I wrested from the empire. I answered that I possessed this land more 
justiy than they themselves posse^d Constantinople.” To Johannitsa's pre- 
tensions of descent from the Ilomans of Trajan, the crusaders opposed fneir 
descent from Francus, son of Priam. “Troy,” said they, “belonged to our 
ancestors.” 

It would have been wise of the crusaders, who in the Orient had to defend 
themselves against the Greeks of Nicsea and the Turks, and in Europe against 
the despots of the Epirus and other petty Greek or Vlach princes, to make 
an alliance with the powerful czar of the Balkans, who proclaimed himself 
their brother in origin. They prrferred to have one more enemy, the most 
redoubtable of all. The rupture with the king of "Blaquie and Bouguene” 
(Bulgaria) was complete. The Bulgarians found allies among the Greeks. 
Their old hatred against Kaloyan was forgotten in their new exasperation 
against the Latins. Thracians called upon Kaloyan; at Didjnmotichon they 
massacred the Frankish garrison; at Adrianople they drove out the Latins, 
and hoisted the banner of the czar. Baldviin hastened with the 6hte of his army 
to recapture that ^lace; they would not wait for the reinforcements which 
Boniface was bringing from me south, nor those which were hastening from 
Asia with Henry of Flanders, nor for the twenty thousand Armenians who 
were to follow them and who were massacred by the Greeks. 

On April 14th, 1205, before Adrianople they met the army of Keloyan, 
composed of Vlaehs, of Bou^res (Bulgarians), of Greeks, and of fourteen 
thousand unbaptised Kumani. The latter, fighting after the fashion of 
nomads, by a feigned flight attracted the French cavalry, which they riddled 
with mows. Bmdwih with his battle-axe performed prodigies of valour. The 
disaster was complete. The emperor Baldwin was taken captive. Different 
reports were circulated as to his fate. It is best, without doubt, to hold to 
the letter which Eidoyan wrote to the pope : D^bvbm camis exsolverat dun 
ca/rcere tenerehir.^ Kaloyan sundved Baldwin only two years. He was mur- 
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dered by bis general while adeep in his tent, probably at the instigation of 
his Kumanian wife. The report was spread that Demetrius, the patron 
saint of Th^salonica, had killed him with his own hand.® 

Thus, in the autumn of 1207, ended the prince who had filled the Byzan- 
tines with such terror that they called him Skyhjohannes — that is. Dog John. 
However prejudiced the Greek and Latin chroniders may be concerning him, 
they do not write without foundation. His character is stamed with blood 
and it cannot be washed dean. Among the Bulgarians the memory of the 
“great and most pious” czar is hdd in high esteem. He still figures to-day 
in the m 3 rth of the Thracian Bulgarians. 

Kaloyan’s nephew Boiil, who was probably one of the accomplices of the 
murder, usurped the throne, and the legitimate heir, Asen’s young son Ivan 
Asen, fled to Russia with his brother Alexander. Boril's reign lasted until 
1218;^ only two events of importance occurred during "it. One was the 
persecution of the Bogomiles, which was a complete departure from the pre- 
vious policy of the czars, and the other the marriage of Boril's beaumul 
daughter with the Prankish emperor Henry, who hoped thus to gain an ally 
against his enemies. The alliance, however, had no important results, and 
Boril was before long dethroned oy Ivan Asen II, who reigned from 1218 
to 1241.® 


rVAJSr ASEN II (1218-1241 A.D.) 

Ivan Asen II, “son of the old czar,” the greatest of the dynasty of the 
Asens, extended the boundaries of his kingdom — although he found the realm 
in a decadent condition, and was himself no conqueror. Under him the 
country obtamed an im^rtance which it had not had for centuries and which 
it never reached after him. He devoted himself not only to expansion, but 
to the improvement of the internal administration. No deeds of cruelty mar 
his memory; he was a humane and mild ruler. The Byzantine Acropolita 
relates of nim that all his contemporaries held him to be a remarkable and 
fortunate man “because he neither ra^d agaiost his own countrymen with 
the sword, nor spotted himself with the murder of Greeks, as his predecessors 
among the Bulgarian rulers were in the habit of domg. Therefore he was 
not only respected and loved by the Bulgarians, but by the Greeks and other 
peoples as well.” 

For the first time rince Samuel the Bulgarian Slavs were united under 
one sceptre; Asen’s empire touched three seas. At Timova Asen built a 
cathedral (now a mosque) in which an inscription records his victories as fol- 
lows: “In the year 6738 (^. e. 1230) of the third indiction, I, Ivan Asen, czax 
and autocrat of the Bulgarians, faithful to God m Christ, son of the old Asen, 
have built this most worthy temple from its foundations and have TOmpletely 
decorated it with pamtmgs in honour of the forty holy martyrs, with the aid 
of whom, in the twelfth year of my reign, when the temple was being 
painted, I fought in the war against Rumania and defeated the Greek army, 
and took captive the czar Theodore Comnenus himself with all his boyars 
(nobles). And I have conquered all lands from Odrin (Adrianople) to Drac 
(Durazzo), the Greek, the Albanian, and the Servian land. Only the towns 
around Carigrad (Constantinople) and that city itself did the Frazi (Franks) 
hold, but these two subjected themselves to my rule, for they had no other 
czar than me, and lived out their days according to my will since God has so 
ordained For without him is no deed or word accomplished. To him be 
honour forever. Amen.” 
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s,Xh.e reeidwce city of Timova was raised to a high state of magnificence 
jjmder Asen H. At that time it presented a very different appearance from 
the present Timova with its scanty nuns. In Bulganan records it is desig- 
nated i with glowing epithets in Byzantme style: “Timova, the city of czars, 
the queen of cities, the rulmg, the widely celebrated city, the second in word 
and deed after Constantme’s city.” When Timova was founded is not known. 
tOne tradition states that it was built by giants; according to another, Crum 
was. the founder. In the tenth century it was the cradle of Shishman’s revo- 
lution. The brothers Asen and Peter were the first ’to establish its glory by 
fimng their residence there and making it the seat of the archbishopnc. It 
•is not impossible that their paternal castle was in Timova. 

!, Even to the present day the superb location of the old Bulgarian metrop- 
lolis astonishes every traveller. It consisted originally of two citadels sepa- 
rated by a rushing stream. 
The church of the Forty 
Martyrs was built on the 
bank of the river in the 
northern part of the town. 
There are many miracles 
reputed to tlie saints buned 
here, especially to the holy 
Ilarion of Moglena. The 
deceased czars slept here in 
subterranean vaults. The 
walls of the church were 
■covered with inscriptions 
.which are still to be seen in 
the mosque. Besides this 
the city was filled with 
churches and cloisters which 
the Turks after their con- 
quest transformed into 
mosques or into baths. 

Concerning the environs 
of Timova we have an inter- 
esting account dating from 
the time of the last patri- 
arch, Euthyimus. “Near 
the city Timova, separated 
from it only by the river, is a grassy meadow -visible from all sides, richly 
watered by the streams which convert at that point This meadow refreshes 
the eyes of the beholder, even from a distance; it is planted with trees, 
it is full of the most varied kinds of flowers and fraits, and is overtowered 
by a thick and ro-ving forest, charming, too, are the streams that water it. 
Here stood a church of the Virgin, the mother of Christ, where every year 
the people from the whole city gathered with wives and children for a holi- 
day.” Timova, as the seat of the czars, patriarchs, and nobles, was the centre 
of aH Bulgarian life in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The citizens 
often took a deciave part in ^litieal e-vents. 

The peace which ruled in Bulgarian lands under Asen II brought about a 
rapid development of commerce. Asen granted special privileges to the 
Ragans, who had gradually come to control all the internal trade of the 
peninsula; they were to travel unmolested in his empire, to buy and sell as 
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“ the truest, dear guests of my empire.” The Ragusans in later times still 
remember the “ true friendship” of this “ celebrated czar Ivan Asen.” 

Bccl^iastical life also developed, and monasteries and cloisters received 
large donations from Asen 11. The followers of different sects — orthodoxy 
Oathohc, and Bogomile — ^lived imdisturbed in Asen’s realm. The pope com- 
plamed in a letter to the king of Hungary of Asen’s tolerance towards the 
Bogomiles, saying that he gave refuge and protection to the heretics, so that 
his whole land was contaminated and filled by them. The independence 
of the church of Timova was recognised by the Greeks under Asen II.*' 
Concerning his foreign jiolicy James Samuelsone says: “Like naany other 
Eastern rulers of his day in Hungary, WaJlachia, Constantinople, and else- 
where, Ivan Asen was constantly making and breakmg alliances: now with 
B41a, the great king of Hungary; now with Vatatz, ruler of Nicsea, who occu- 
pied one of the fast-dissolving territories of the Eastern Empire; and again, 
when it suited his views, with the pope, in order if possible to secure the pos- 
s^ion of Constantinople; but the only unportant outcome of all these alli- 
ances was that they contributed to the fall of the Frankish rule in the last- 
named 6ity, and facihtated the restoration of the Greek dynasty, which took 
place in 1261, when Michael PalasologuS resumed sway at Constantinople.”* 
In June, 1241, died Ivan Asen II, the greatest of the dynasty of Asen, and 
next to Simeon the most important of all Bulgarian czars. The son of the 
refounder of the empire, he spent his youth in exile, and not till after severe 
trials and battles did he ascend the t^ne; when he died he left an empire 
which touched the shores of three seas, and of which the position was firmly 
established among the Christian states by friendly relations with the rulers 
of the Greeks, Servians, Hungarians, and Germans. The Bulgarian national 
church was recognised by the Greeks. An active commerce, splendid build- 
ings, and a rare religious liberty testified to the progress of cmlisation 
Under a brave and experienced successor the empire would have continued tc 
grow m power and prosperity. But it was otherwise decreed. 


DECLINE AND PALL OP THE SECOND BULGARIAN EMPIRB 

After the death of the great czar it became manifest that all this power 
and glory stood or fell with the life of one man. The ideal of Asen II and of his 
dynasty, as was already shown in the title Czar of the Bulgarians and Greeks, 
was a Slavic monarchy with its capital at Constantinople , his successors were 
not able to maintain their supremacy even over the Macedonian and Thracian 
Slavs.** Within sixteen years after the death of Asen II all his possessions 
had reverted to Greek, Macedonian, and Servian rulers, and the Asen dynasty 
had come to an end, with the murder of Kaliman II, who in his turn had mur- 
dered his cousin Michael, the son of Asen II, and successor of his brother 
Kaliman I.« 

With Ivan Asen II there disappeared all chances for the future of Bulgaria. 
With that dynasty, which came to an end in th? third generation, disappeared 
traditional policies; the territorial fatness of the Bulgarian state was 
attacked. The son of Ivan Asen, Kaliman I (1241-1246), aged nine years at 
his accession, died at the moment when the war against the Greek Empire 
was. about to commence. That empire, profiting by the situation, tried to 
expel the Bulgarians from Macedonia, from the valley of the Struma, and 
from Thrace, which they had occupied under Ivan Asen II. It attained its 
ends in the years 1264 to 1257 during the reign of Michael Asen (1246-1267), 
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lather son of Ivan Asen II and brother-in-law of Urodi I of Servia. After 
the assassination of Michael the succession to the throne gave rise to a senes 
of difficulties which did not end, except for a few interruptions, until almost 
the time of the Turkidi conquest. The reign of Constantine Titch, a Bul- 
garian nobl^ related to the kings of Servia, was fairly long (1258-1277), but 
brought no amelioration. The boundaries of Bulgaria, between the Danube, 
the Maritza, and the systems of the Vitoch and of the Rilo-Dagh, remained 
imchanged. The prolonged illness of Constantine, the intrigues of his wife, 
the proximity of enemies, especially of the Tatars, gave rise to disorders 
which lasted nearly twenty years. 

Ivailo. Ivan Asen III, prot6g4 of Byzantium, Svetslav, George Terterij, 
Smiletz, lollowed one another without one of them succeeding in establishing 
order. The Tatars under Tchoki-Khan invaded Bulgaria. The western part 
of the country, the region about Widdin, established a partial independence 
under Shishman. 

The son of George Terterij, Theodore Svetslav, restored the central power 
and succeeded in reigning from 1295 to 1322, His son, George Terterij II, 
attempted, but without success, durmg his reign of one year, to extend the 
state at the expense of Byzantium (1322-1323). Dying without children, he 
was succeeded by Michael Shishfnan of Widdin (1323-1330), the first of the 
dynasty. Very ambitious, unfortunate in his ambitions, jealous of the prog- 
ress of Servia, he sought an alliance with Byzantium. Hence his divorce 
from the sister of Urosh III. John Alexander, nephew of Michael, succeeded 
him; the marriage of his sister with Dushan inaugurated the policy of alliance 
between the Servians and Bulgarians, so dear to Dushan, and which was 
indeed salutary and prudent.** 

Alexander died, probably, in 1366, and left a disunited, decayed empire, 
the three rulers of which were the last Christian lords in the land. In Timova 
resided Czar Ivan Shishman III ; Ivan Scracimir ruled in the west in Widdin; 
and Dobrotic was the independent ruler of the Black Sea regions. ^ With the 
death of Dushan, who had called himself Czar of the Bulgarians, disappeared 
the supremacy or Servia over Bulgaria; and the country, which we have seen 
split up among different rulers, could offer no effective resistance to the advan- 
cing Turks. The latter were already in possession of strongholds on the 
southern coast, and after the death of Dushan they began Qieir resistless 
advance towards the north. In 1366 Shishman III was forced to pay tribute 
to Murad I and to send his sister into Murad’s harem. The battle of Kosovo 
sealed the fate of Bulgaria and of the whole peninsula. Shortly after that 
battle the Turks directed their attack against Bulgaria.® 

What Byzantine pseudo-civilisation, the egoism of the boyrars, and relig- 
ious turmoils had destroyed, could not be remedied by the self-sacnficing 
courage of individual heroes. Fortified strongholds and a warlike people 
were not lacking. Large towns like Timova and Nikopoli stiU maintained 
their independence. In the spring of 1393 Bayazid rallied the Asiatic army, 
crossed the Hellespont, and joined his occidental army corps; among them 
may have been the Christian armies of Macedonia. He intrusted the leader- 
ship to his son Djelebi and sent him against Timova. The city was suddenly 
surrounded on all sides, but it was not taken until after a three months' siege. 
In the absence of the czar Shishman, who was trying his fortune elsewhere 
against the Ottomans, the patriarch Euthymius was the' chief person in the 
city. He went manfully out to the Turks to soften the anger of the barbarian 
prince. Bayazid’s son, when he saw the patriarch approaching, undaunted 
and serious, as though all the terrors of war were only paintings on a wall. 
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stood up, received him kindly, offered him a seat, listened to his petition, but 
followed up his promises with few deeds. ^ ' ■ 

The governor left behind by Djelebi treacherously killed all the prominent 
Bulgarians. Euthymius himself escaped only by a miracle. Different 
legends relate the death of Shishman, but nothing certam is known of hip fate. 
Scracimir still continued to hold his stronghold of Widdin, but he surrendered 
to Sigismund of Hungary before the battle of Nikopoli (1396), and thait 
battle finally decided the fate of Bulgaria.® After the fall of Widdin the 
whole of Biugana from Varna to the Timok was subject to the Asiatic bar- 
barians. Of the cities many were destroyed, but others received new protec- 
tion through Turkish privileges. The boyars maintained themselves for a 
long time, chiefly by accepting Islam. The villages were ternbly depopulated, 
for the Turks transformed whole regions into deserts and everywhere burned 
cloisters and churches. The inhabitants of the plains fled to the moimtains 
and founded there new cities. A large mass of the people, together Wth 
boyars and clergy, escaped to Wallachia. 


BULGARIA UNDER THE TURKS 

Our story of the mediiEval Bulgarian Empire is at an end. If we glance 
back at the long series of varying events which affected the Bulgarian people 
during eight centuries, we get a picture in sombre tones. For many cen- 
turies the Bulgarians held the whole peninsula in suspense, shared their 
literature and culture with the remaming orthodox Slavic world, and, by the 
doctrines of a native sect, shook the whole of southern Europe; and what 
was the conclusion ? The nation once so respected and feared passed polit- 
ically under the yoke of the Turks, mtellectually under the yoke of the 
Greeks, and remained in this servitude untU in our days it has shown that its 
task is not finished. The three causes which contributed directly to the fall 
of the Tlmova Empire were Byzantinism, Bogomilism, and mediaeval 
feudalism. & 

Tlie five centuries of Turkish rule (1396-1878) form a dark epoch in Bul- 
garian history. The invaders carried fire and sword through the land , towns,' 
villages, and monasteries were sacked and destroyed, and whole districts 
were converted into desolate wastes All the regions formerly ruled by thd 
Bul^rian czars, including Macedonia and Thrace, were placed under the 
administration of a govMnor-general, styled the beylerbey of Rumelia, resid- 
ing at Sofia I Bulgaria proper was divided into the sandjaks of Sofia, Nikopoli, 
mddin, Silistria, and Kustendil. Only a small proportion of the people 
followea tifie example of the boyars in abandoning Christianity; the conver- 
sion of the isolated communities now represented by the Pomaks took place 
at various intervals during the next three centuries. 

A new kind of feudal system replaced that of the boyars, and fiefs or 
spcAihks were conferred on the Ottoman chiefs and the renegade Bulgarian 
nobles. The Christian population was subjected to heavy imposts. Among 
the most cruel forms of oppression was the requisitioning of young boys 
between the ages of ten and twelve, who were sent to Constantinople as 
recruits for the corps of janissaries. Notwithstanding the horrors which 
attended the Ottoman conquest, the condition of the peasantry during the 
first three centuries of Turkish government was scarcely worse than it had 
been under the tyrannical rule of the boyars The contemptuous indiffer- 
ence with which the Turks r^axded the Christian rayas was not altogether 
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tg the disadvantage of the subject raee. Military service was not exacted 
from the Christians, no systematic effort was made to extinguish either their 
reli^on or their language, and within certam limits they were allowed to 
, retain, their ancient locsd admiiustration and the jurisdiction of their clergy 
in regard to mheritances and family affairs. 

While the Ottoman power was at its height the lot of the subject-races 
was far less intolerable than during the period of decadence, which began, 
as we have seen, with the unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 1683. Their nghte 
and privileges were respected, the law was enforced, commerce prospered, 
good roads were constructed, and the great caravans of the Ragusan mer- 
chants traversed the country. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth eentu^ there appears to have been 
only one serious attempt at revolt— that occasion^ by the advance of Prince 
Sigismund Bdthori mto Wallachia in 1695. A kind of guerilla warfare was, 
hotfever, maintained in the mountains by the Imduit, or outlaws, whose 
exploits, like those of the Greek Mephis, have been hi^y idealised in the 
popular folk-lore. As the power of the sultans declined anarchy spread 
through the peninsula. In the earlier decades of the eighteenth century 
the Bulgarians suffered terribly from the ravages of the Turkish armies pass- 
ing through the land during me wars with Austria. Towards its dose their 
condition Tbecame even worse, owing to the horrors perpetrated by the krjali, 
or troops of disbanded soldiers and desperadoes, who, in defiance of the Turk- 
ish authorities, roamed through the countryj supporting themselves by plun- 
der and committing every conceivable atrocity. 


NATIONAL EEVTVAL 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the existence of the Bulgarian 
race was almost unknown in Europe even to students of Slavonic literature. 
Disheartened by ages of oppression, isolated from Christendom by their 
geographical position, and cowed by the proximity of Constantinople, the 
Bulgarians took no collective part m the insurrectionary movement which 
resulted in the liberation of Servia and Greece. The Russian invasions of 
1810 and 1828 only added to their sufferings, and great numbers of fugitives 
took refuge in Bessarabia, annexed by Russia under the treaty of Bukharest. 
But the long-dormant national spirit now began to awake under the influence 
of a literary revival. The precursors of the movement were Paisii; a monk of 
Mount Athos, who wrote a history of the Bulgarian czars and saints (1762), 
and Bishop Sofromi, who has given a vivid picture of the times After 1824 
several works wntten in modem Bulgarian began to appear, but the most 
important step was the foundation, in 1835, of the first Bulgarian school at 
Gabrovo. Within ten years at least fifty-three Bulgarian smools came into 
existencBj and five Bulgarian printing-presses were at work. 

The literary movement led the way to a reaction against the influence 
and authority of the Greek clergy. The spiritual domination of the Greek 

P atriarchate had tended more effectually than the temporal power of the 
‘urks to the effacement of .Bulgarian nationality. After the conquest of the 
peninsula the Greek patriarch became the representative at the Sublime 
Porte of the BimrmiUeH, the Roman nation, in wnich all the Christian nation- 
alities were comprised. The independent patriarchate of Timova was sup- 
pressed; that of Ochnda was subsequently HeUenised. The Fanariot clergy 
. — ^unscrupulous, rapadous, and corrapt— succeeded in monopolising the 
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higher ecclesiastical appointments and filled the parishes with Greek priests, 
whose schools, in which Greek was exclusively tau^t, were the only means 
of iostruction open to the population. By degrees Greek became Hie lan- 
guage of the upper classes in all the Bulgarian towns, the Bulgarian language 
was written in Greek characters, and the illiterate peasants, though speaking 
^e vernacular, called themselves Greeks. The Slavonic liturgy was suppressed 
in favour of the Greek, and in many places the old Bulgarian manuscripts, 
images, testaments, ana missals were committed to the flames. 

The patriots of the literary movement, recognising in the patriarchate 
the most determined foe to a national revival, directed all their efforts to the 
abolition of Greek ecclesiastical ascendency ‘and the restoration of the Bul- 
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g^an autonomous church. Some of the leaders went so far as to open nego- 
tiations with Rome, and an archbishop of the Uniate Bulgarian church was 
nommated by the pope. The stru^e was prosecuted with me utmost tenacity 
for forty years. Incessant protests and memorials were addressed to the 
Porte, and every effort was made to undermine the position erf the Greek 
bishops, some of whom were compelled to abandon their sees. At the same 
time no pains were spared to diffuse education and to stimulate the national 
sentiment. 


' NATIONALITY RECOGNISED 

Various insurrectionary movements were then attempted, but received 
little support from the mass of the people. The recognition of Bulgarian 
nationality was won by the pen, not the sword. The patriarchate at length 
found it necessary to offer some concessions, but these appeared iUusory to 
the Bulgarians, and long and acrimonioue discussions followed Eventually 
the Turkish government intervened, and on the 28th of Pebruaiy, 1870, a fir- 
man was issued establishmg the Bulgarian exarchate, with jurisdiction over 
fifteen dioceses, including Nish, Pirot, and Veles, the other dioceses in dispute 
were to be added to these in case two-thirds of the Christian population so 
desired. The election of the first exarch was delayed till i^ebruary, 1872, 
owmg to the opposition of the patriarch, who immediately afterwards excom- 
municated the new head of the Bulgarian church and all his followers. The 
official recognition now acquired tended to consolidate the Bulgarian nation 
and to prepare it for the political developments which were soon to follow. 
A great educational activity was at once displayed. 


THte BALKiAlTv STATES AND MODERN GREECE 
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THE REVOLT OP 1876 

. ' ^ Under the enlightoned administration of Midhat Pasha (1864^1868) Bulgaria 
Obeyed comparative prosperity, but that remarkable man is not remem- 
bered ynth gratitude by the people owing to the severity with which he 
reppesped. insurrectionary movements. In 1861 twelve thousand Crimean 
Tatars, and in 1864 a still larger number of Circassians from the Caucasus, 
were ^ttled by the Turkish government on lands taken without compensa- 
t^n from the Bulgarian peasants. The Circassians, a lawless race of moun- 
tftjppers, proved a veritable scoiyge to the population in their neighbourhood. 
In 1875 the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina produced immense excite- 
ment throughout the peninsula. The fanaticism of the Moslems was aroused, 
.. and the Bulgarians, fearing a general massacre of Christians, endeavoured to 
* '.‘anticipate the blow by oiganising a general revolt. The rising, which broke 
out prematurely at Koprivshtitza and Panagjvrishche in May, 1876, was 
, mainly confined to the aandjak of Philippopolis. Bands of bashi bazouks 
jwere let loose throughout the district by tne Turkish authorities, the Pomaks, 
or Moslem Bulgarians, and the Circassian colonists were called to arms, and 
a succession of horrors followed to which a parallel can scarcely be found in 
the history of the Middle Ages. TIic principal scenes of massacre wore Panag- 
jvrishche, Perushtitza, Bratzigovo, and Batak; at the last-named town, 
according to an official British report, five thousand men, women, and children 
were put to the sword by the Pomaks under Ahmed Aga, who was decorated 
by the sultan for this exploit. Altogether some fifteen thousand persons 
were massacred in tlie district of Philippopolis, and fifty-eight villages and 
five monasteries were destroyed. Isolated risings which took place on the 
northern side of the Balkans wore crushed with similar barbarity. 

These atrocities, which were first made known by an English journalist 
and an American consular official, were denounced by Gladstone m a cele- 
brated pamphlet which aroused the indignation of Europe. The great 
ppjvv'ers remained inactive, but Servia declared war in the following month, 
and her army was joined by two thousand Bulgarian volunteers. A conference 
of the representatives of the powers, held at Constantinople towards the end 
of the year, proposed, among other reforms, the organisation of the Bulgarian 
provinces) including the greater part of Macedonia, in two vilayets under 
Christian governors, with popular representation. These recommendations 
were practically set aside by the Porte, and in April, 1877, Russia declared 
war In the campaign which followed the Bulgarian volunteer contingent 
in the Russian army played an honourable part, it accompanied Quito’s 
advance over the Balkans, behaved with great bravery at Eski-Sagra, where 
it lost heavily, and rendered valuable services in the defence of Shipka.' 


TREATY OP BERLIN 

,, The victorious advance of the Russian army to Constantinople was fol- 
lowed by the Treaty of San Stefano (March 3rd, 1878), which realised almost 
to the fujp. the national aspirations of the Bulgarian race. All the provinces 
oJJiEuron^ Turkey in which the Bulgarian element predominated were now 
hjeluded, in- an autonomous principality, which extended from the Black Sea 
tO/.tl«. Albanian mountains, and from the Danube to the AEgean, enclosing 
Oehrida, the ancient capital (jf , the Shishmans, Dibra, and Kastoria, as weU 
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as the districts of Vranya and Pirot, and possessing a Mediterranean port at 
Kavala. Tlie Dobrudscha, notwitnstandmg its Bulgarian population, was 
not included in Uie new state, being reserved as compensation to Rumania 
for the Russian annexation of Bessarabia; Adrianopie, Saloniki, and the 
Chalcidian penmsula were left to Turkey. The area thus delimited consti- 
tuted three-fifths of the Balkan Peninsula, with a population of four million 
inhabitants. The great powers, however, anticipating that this extensive 
territory would become a Russian dependency, intervened; and on the 13th 
of July of the same year was signed the Treaty of Berlin, which in effect divided 
the “Big Bulgaria” of the San Stefano treaty into three portions. 

The umits of the prmcipaJity of Bulgaria, as now defined, and the autono- 
mous province of eastern Rumaia, have been already described; the remain-- 
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ing portion, mduding sdmost the whole of Macedonia and part of the vila3iet ’ 
of Adnanople, was left under Turk is h administration. No special oiganisa- 
tion was provided for the districts thus abandoned; it was stipulated that 
laws similar to the organic law of Crete should be introduced into the various 
parts of Turkey in Europe, but this engagement was never carried out by the 
Porte. Vranya, Pirot, and Nish were given to Servia, and the tranderence 
of the Dobrudscha to Rumania was sanctioned. This artificial divirion of 
the Bulgarian nation could scarcely be regarded as possessing elements of 
permanence. It was provided that the prince of Bulgaria should be freely 
elected by the population, and confirmed by the Sublime Porte witii the assent 
of the powers, and that, before his election, an assembly of Bulgaria notables, 
convoked at limova, should draw up the organic law of the principality. The 
drafting of a constitution for eastern Rumelia was assigned to a European 
commission. 


• THE lOTW CONSTminON 

Pending the completion of their political organisation. Bulimia and east- 
ern Rumelia were occupied by Russian troops and administered by Russian 
officials. The assembly of notables, which met at Timova in 1879, was 
mainly composed of half-educated peasants, who from the first displayed an 
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isstremely democratic spirit, in which they proceeded to manipulate the very 
liberal constitution submitted to them by Prince Korsakov, the Russian gov- 
ernor-general. The lon^ period of Turkm domination had effectually oblit- 
erated all social distinction^ and the radical element, v/hich now formed into 
a party under Tzankov and Karavelov, soon gave evidence of its predominance. 
Manhood suffrage, a single chamber, payment of deputies^ the absence of a 
property qualification for candidates, and the prohibition of all titles and dis- 
tinctions, formed salient features in the constitution now elaborated. The 
organic statute of eastern Rumelia was largely modelled on the Belgian con- 
stitution. The governor-general, nominated for five years by the smtan with 
the approbation of the powers, was assisted by an assembly, partly repre- 
sentative, partly composed of ex-offido members; a permanent committee 
was intrusted with the preparation of legislative measures and the general 
supervision of the administration, while a council of six "directors” fulfiUed 
the duties of a ministry.^ 


PRINCE ALEXANDER AND RUSSIA 

The liberation of Bulgaria was taken by the Russians to mean simply 
that they were privileged to act in the country exactly as they pleased, as if 
it were a conquered province. When Pnnce Alexander of Battenberg, who 
at the suggestion of Russia had been chosen prince of Bulgaria on AprU 29th, 
1879, asked Prince Bismarck if he should accept the throne, he received the 
answer : “ Accept it ; it will be at least a pleasant remembrance. ” But scarcely 
had the new prince made his entry into the city, on July 13th, when he was 
forced to the conclusion that no organised government was possible, with 
either the radical constitution framed by the assembly of notable at Timova 
under Rician influence, or with the brutal high-handedness of the Russian 
Pan-Slavists who had gained possession of the highest civil and military 
positions. But not untu after two personal interviews at St. Petersburg did 
he succeed in persuading the czar to suspend the constitution. Thereupon in 
1881 he called on the Bulgarian people to choose between his abdication and 
a seven yearn’ dictatorship for the purpose of creating the necessary provisions 
and of revising the constitution. At the elections a grand sdbranye was 
chosen which accepted these conditions without debate. 

_ But altiiough one evil was thus removed, the other, the Russian pressure, 
Still remained and was continually on the increase. The Russian generals 
Sobolev and Kaulbars, the former the minister of the interior, the latter of 
war, acted in harmony with the Russian representative Jonin, as though the 
prince and their Bulgarian colleagues had no privilege except that of sul> 
mitting without question to Russian demands. Kaulbars decreed among other 
thin^ that no officer might be appointed who had not served two years in 
the Russian army. When the conflict between the Russian and Bulgarian 
ministers came to an open break the prince, in answer to an appeal to St. 
Petersburg, received the laconic answer that the mission of the two generals 
was not yet ended and that their opponents must give way. But the brutd 
arbitrariness with which the Russian magnates misused their positions had a 
result which was far from intended by themselves : it led to an understanding 
between the hitherto hostile parties. The conservatives, who did not wish to 
s^ the Turkish supremacy replaced by a Rhssian, united with the liberals, 
^0 above everything else wanted the re-establishment of the constitution. 
Trusting to this coalition. Prince Alexander, on ^ptember 10th, announced 
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to the Russian ministers their dismisaon, but tiiey coolly answered that 
they had the czar’s orders to remain at their posts even against the of 
the prince, and on the same day Jonin presented a note which, in addition 
to the retention of the two generals, demanded the establ ishme nt of a com- 
mission to draw up a new constitution, and the relinquishment by the prince 
of his extraordinary powers. 

Thereupon the Russians turned to the liberals, who were ready to accept 
any alliance which would give back to them the constitution of Timova. 
Sobolev had already arranged with Zankov, the liber^ leader, that at the 
convention of the little sobranye the deposition of the prince would be insisted 
upon. But this time also the “Russian triumvirate” missed its aim. At 
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the last minute the Zankovits recognised that instead of founding the freedom 
and mdependence of Bulgaria they were about to assist m establishing a 
Russian dictatorship. Instead of aeposmg the prince, the little sobranye in 
an address exprei^d to him only the unanimous desire of the nation for the 
re-establishment of the constitution, with the change of one necessary point, 
and this was willingly conceded. The two Russian ministers left Sofia in 
anger. “That was your last triumph, highness,” said Sobolev to the prince 
at parting, “and at the same time the last misdeed which the emperor will 
let go unpunished.” In fact deep indignation was felt at St Petersburg 
over this unexpected turn of affairs, the more so because the new czar had 
as much personal dislike for his Battenberg cousin as his father had had 
liking for him. When the prince desired to give the portfolio of war to another 
Russian general, Liessovoi, the latter as wdl as a Russian adjutant of the 
prince, instead of the confirmation which had been hoped for, received orders 
from St. Petersburg to leave Sofia within forty-eight hours. The prince 
worthily’ answered this insult by dismissing the remaining Russian oflSicers 
who were in his personal service and by recalling by telegraph the thirty-five 
Bulgarian oflSicers who had positions in the Russian army. The people placed 
themselves unanimously on his side ; if Russia did not wish to lose influence, 
it was needful not to overstretch the bow. 

It was probably this reflection which moved the czar not to reject the 
concessions offered by the prince. Through the younger Kaulbars, who was 
sent to Sofia, an agreement for three years was resiched, in accordance with 
which the ministry of war was for the future also intrusted to a Russian 
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j'j^erai, 'vvixo, hotiever, had to swear obedience to the prince, the constitution, 
Shd the laws, and had to avoid all interference in internal affairs. In the 
mean while the little sobranye had finished the revision of the constitution, 
the most important change in which was the introduction of the dual chamber 
s^tem. The new constitution was first to be tried for three years and then 
laid before a grand sobranye for final approval. The pnnce hereupon, in 
January 1884, laid down the extraordinaiy powers which had been given him. 


UNION WITH EASTERN RTTMBLIA 

' ’• The agreement with Rusria, however, which had been won with such toil, 
was only of short duration. A chief source of discontent for the radical 
na.tional party lay in the fact that the congress of Berlin had opposed the cre- 
ation of a Great Bulgaria and that eastern Rumelia had received a separate 
governor in the person of Aleko Pasha. From that time the radical national 
party worked tirelessly but in secret for the reuniting of the two Bulgarias; 
sworn officers won over the garrison of Philippopolis. On September 18th, 
1885, a revolution was accomplished there without bloodshed. Aleko’s weak 
successor, Gavril Pasha, was arrested, the union of eastern Rumelia with 
Bulgaria proclaimed, and Prince Alexander invited to come to Philippopolis. 
He did not delay in responding to the summons, but his first act upon amving 
in Philippopolis was to recall the tokens of Turkish sovereignty which had 
been taken away, and to cause it to be explicitly stated in Constantinople 
that he had no intention of interfering with this sovereignty. On the advice 
of Germany and Austria the Porte, in order to avoid bloodshed, refrained from 
sendmg troops as it had intended. 

On the other hand. Emperor Alexander gave the sharpest possible expres- 
sion to his disapproval of tiiis act of independence. It was not enough that 
he bluntly expressed this opmion to the Bulgarian deputation, which under 
the metropolitan Clement had been sent to him at Copenhagen — ^not enough 
toat he immediately recalled aU Russians serving in the Bulgarian army. 
When the prince offered, in case these measures were directed against himself, 
to abdicate if, on the other hand, Russia would uphold the union, the czar 
struck his name off the list of the Russian army without condescending to 
answer him. Most strangely had the great powers directly interested in the 
Bulgarian question completdy reversed their former positions Russia, which 
formerly had written the liberation of Bulgaria on its banner, was now full of 
jealousy towards the independence which those Bulgarians were demandmg 
under file leadership of their prince, and opposed the union of the two Bulga- 
rias, the separation of which had had to be wrung from her with difficulty at 
the congress of Berlin. On the other hand, the powers which had then fought 
against the partition of Bulgaria — ^the Porte, En^and, and Austria— found 
this Great Bulgaria very convenient as a wall ^amst Russia. No wonder that 
the conference of ambassadors wMoh met at Constantinople at the suggestion 
of the Porte did nothing towards the solution of the question. Matters became 
still more complicated by the fact that Greece and Servia thought that, by 
flihe extensipn of Bulgaria, portions of the Turkish inheritance upon whi<h 
thqy had counted were to be taken away from them ; and, in order to prevent it, 
they made military preparations whidh far surpassed their financial ability. 
Futile were all efforts made by diplomacy to prevent the firebrand in this 
dangerous comer of Europe from breaking into flames. King Milan took 
advantage of the crossing of a Une by Bulgarian troops to declare war in Sofia 
m. Novembw 13th, 1885. . 
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WAB wrra SEEVIA. 

On the very next day the Servians eotered Bulgaria under the leadendiip 
of tiieir king. One division marched against Widmn; the main branch pro- 
ceeded towards Sofia by way of Tsaribrod, Trin, and Kustendil. Conridenng 
the superior numbers and better equipment of the Servians, the strug^e 
seemed hopeless for the Bulgarians, whose army had lost nearly all its superior 
officers through the recall of the Russians j and the beginning of operations 
appeared to confirm this view. The Servians took in qmck succession the 
poorly fortified strongholds at Tsaribrod, Trin, and Adlieh (Kula) (near Widdin) 
from their opponents and forced them back over the Drayman pass as'far as 
Slivnitza. A few more vigorous attacks and they would have arrived before 
Sofia. But the leaf turned contrary to aU expectations. Prince Alexander, 
immediately after the Servian declaration of war, had conformed with the 
demand of the Porte that he diould withdraw his troops from eastern Rur 
melia. He explamed at Constantinople that in defending the Bulgarian 
frontier he had been at the same time defending the Turkic. He fortified 
himself further by calling on the intervention of the great powers. He then 
collected fifteen thousand men and appeared with them on the scene of battle 
at Slivnitza. On the 17th he repulsed an attack of the Sendans; on the 18th 
he took the offensive; on the 19th, while he had hastened back to the capital, 
Major Gudschev captured the Servian positions and forced the enemy back 
into the Dragoman pass; on the 23rd Tsaribrod was occupied by the Bul- 
garians. This defeat, so wholly unexpected, completely cured King Milan 
of his desire for war. In a telegram to the Porte he offered to stop hostilities, 
whereupon Turkey, thereby acting in harmony with the terms of the Treaty 
of Berlin, ordered the victor to conclude an armistice. 

Prince Alexander, however, felt that his martial honour forbade him to 
stop fighting except on Servian soil; he refrained also from sending a com- 
missary of the Porte to eastern Rumelia before the end of the war. On 
November 26th he crosiKd the Servian frontier, and on the 27th and 28th 
in a sharp battle stormed Pirot and the heights behind. He was already 
preparing to penetrate into Hie interior of Servia when the Austrian ambas- 
sador in Belgrade, Coimt Khevenhiiller, came W him from Count E^oky 
and presented a collective note of the powers which demanded the cessation 
of hostihties. It was hinted that if the prince advanced further he would 
come upon the Austrian whitecoats There was nothing left for the prince 
but to agree to an armistice; after long and fruitless negotiations, on Decem- 
bOT 22nd an intemational military commisrion commanded both parties to 
vacate hostile territory and to agree to a peace lasting until March 1st, 1886. 

Servia was unyielding Finally, on March 3rd, the negotiating parties 
had to be content with me simple re-establishment of peace without coming 
to an agreement upon details. Prince Alexander had used the intervening 
time to accomplish as much as was possible in eastern Rumelia and to con- 
clude a treaty with the Porte on February 2nd, 1886, through which the 
general government over this province was assigned to him proviaonally for 
five years, apd both Bulgarias pledged themselves to support each other in 
case of need. This greatly annoyed Russia, who, however, by her interference 
succeeded m causing the conference of ambassadors at Constantinople to 
make various changes in the treaty Alexander’s name was struck from it, 
and the renewal of his election every five yearn was reserved for confirmation 
by the powers. The union of the two Bulgarias, however, remained an 
accomplished fact. , The Peace of San Stefano had been realised of itself. 
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Russian InJtrigues 

But scarcely had peace been restored when Russian intrigues stirred up 
new chsturbances in Bulgaria. After throwing off the Turkish yoke people 
had so firmly expected the dawn of a golden age that disappointment opened 
a way for such influences. In conjunction with the Russian military attach^, 
Zankov, Major Grujev and Captain Benderev formed a conspiracy to over- 
throw the prince. Sofia was purposely almost emptied of troops. On the 
21st of August Alexander was surprised at night by mutinous oflicers, cadets, 
and solcfiers; he was forced on the pain of death to agn a sort of abdication, 
was carried to the Rusaan frontier town Reni, and from there, on an order 
from St. Petersburg, was brought to the Austrian frontier. In Sofia the 
metropolitan Clement held a sort of high court at which everyone who ap- 
p^ed received one or two rubles and proclaimed that God had loosed the 
Bulganan people from Prince Battenberg and had brou^t them back under 
the protection of the powerful czar. Thereupon the populace was driven to 
the Russian consulate, upon the balcony of which the metropolitan, standing 
between the consular administrators, blessed the kneeling people. He himself 
became tiie head of the new cabinet, Zankov was mimster of the interior, 
%it it soon became clear that neither people nor army approved of the 
unscrupulous deed. Protests poured in from all sides. The militia of eastern 
Rumelia under Mutkurov marched against Sofia, the conspirators, as many 
as' had not escaped by flight, were taken prisoners, and on the 24th Mutkurov 
with Karavelov and Stambulov formed a provisionary government in the 
name of the prince. A deputation started out to find the latter and invite 
him to return It found him in Lemberg, and although deeply wounded by 
the ingratitude shown him he decided to come back. On all sides he was 
received as in triumph. 

But he was forced to the conclusion that he could not maintain himself 
against the lasting hatred of Russia, without plunging Bulgaria into incal- 
culable difficulties. From Rustchuk he sent a humble telegram to the czar 
which closed with the words. “Since Russia has given me my'crown^ I am 
ready to return it to the hmds of her sovereign.” Undignified as this offer 
was, it nevertheless failed completely in attaining its object. The answer of 
die czar was a curt rejection; “I cannot approve of your return to Bulgaria, 
as I see calamitous results for the country, which is already so severely tried. 
I diall refrain so long as you remain there from all interference in the unfor- 
tunate state of affairs to which Bulgaria is again reduced.” It was the most 
pregnant expression of the fiction, popular in Russia, that the government of 
the prince was anarchy from which Russian rule must free the country. This 
proclamation of implacable enmity gainst his person decided the prince. 
After he had made his solemn entry into Sofia he reappointed the provisory 
government, abdicated on September 7th, and left the country. 

With redoubled emphasis the efforts were now renewed to force Bulgaria 
into a Russian vamla^. More imperiously than a Roman pro-consul. Gen- 
eral Kaulbars, the new representative of Slavic authority, imposed the three- 
fold command: To raise the state of siege, to liberate the imprisoned con- 
^irators, and to , defer the election for tiie grand sobranye, which had been 
fixed for October 10th. But both regency and people opposed a firm and 
temperate resistance to these officious attempts. The elections to the so- 
branye resulted in a complete defeat for the Russian party. The ori^nators 
of a treacherous attempt against the little coast fortification of Burgas were 
overpowered and brou^t bdlore a tribunal regardless of all protests of Haul- 
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bars, whereupon the general, with all Busaan consuls, left the country. A 
great patriotic liga was formed to support the r^ency and to put an end to 
the uncertainty, above all to choose a new prince; there was no lack of voices 
demanding the re-election of Alexander in spite of Russia, but he declined 
defimtively. So also (hd Prince Vald^nar of Denmark, who was xmanimously 
chosen by the sobranye; whereupon a delegation went the rounds of the sig- 
natory powers asking to be given another candidate. On July 7th, 1887, 
the grand sobranye elected unanimously Pnnce Ferdmand of Saxe-Coburg, a 
grandson on his mother’s side of Louis Philippe./ 


BmiGABIA ■DNDBE PKINCE FBEDINAND 

Prince Ferdmand, then twenty-sax years old, was thus suddenly called 
from the position of a lieutenant in the Austrian army to rule over the “ peasant, 
nation,” as Bulgaria is some 
times called, a nation num- 
bering two million peasants 
with little idea of the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of con- 
stitutional rule. The task 
might not have been so dMl- 
cult had Bulgaria been left 
to herself, but the experience 
of Prince Alexander had 
shown that the position of her 
ruler might be full of peril 
owing to Russian intrigues. 

At first the government 
was almost whoUy in the 
hands of Stambulov, the able 
prime minister, who had been 
principally instrumental in 
bringing Ferdinand to the 
throne and now kept him 
there in spite of the fact that 
the European powers, fol- 
lowing Russia’s lead, refused 
to recognise him. Notwith- 
standing this slight, which 

placed Bulgaria under tiie Pehtob B^EDiNAiro 

social ban of the great powers, (isei-) 

the organisation and develop- , 

ment of the country went quietly forward. Various plots and conspiracies 
against the new ruler were suppressed by Stambulov, and an attempt to 
assassinate the prime minister himself also failed, the bullet intended for him 
killing Beltchev, the nrinister of finance, instead. 

Stambulov cultivated friendly relations with the Porte, and obtained from 
the sultan important concessions for the Bulgarian clergy and Bulg arian schools 
in Macedonia. But with all his good qualities Stambulov did not possess Ihose 
of a courtier. Ferdinand found his prime minister’s arbitrary ways irksome, 
and this feeling was increased upon his mamage In 1893 Ferdinand had 
married Princess Marie Louise of Parma, a prmcess of Bourbon bloo^ who 
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Iteiived in Sofia full of ideas of court ceremonial and of the respect due to 
loyalty, which were foreign to the people over whom her husband ruled. 
Particularly distasteful to her was the peasant statesman and prime minister, 
and die refused to have him at her dinners. The death of the exiled Prince 
Alexander in the same year, and the birth of a son and heir in the followii^ 
January, strengthened ine position of Prince Ferdmand, and he began to show 
niore independence towards Stambulov. He was also more than ever anxious 
to obtain recognition at the foreim courts, and felt that his prime minister 
stood in the way. The latter had been in office seven years, and his domi- 
neerit^ manner had not failed to make enemies. In May, 1894, the “ Bul- 
garian Bismarck,” as Stambulov has been called, resigned, and a new mimstry 
was formed by Doctor Stoilov. In the following year (July 15th, 1895) Stam- 
bulov was brutally attacked in the streets of Sofia and almost hacked to 
Iwtees, although he (fid not die until three days later. The murderers were 
never brought to justice. 

Ferdinand now entered on a policy of effecting a mpprocJmnent with 
Russia and judged the time of the acoesaon of a new czar to the throne (No- 
vember, 1894) to be propitious to an ur^ng of his suit. Nicholas was per- 
sonally more favourably disposed to Ferdmand than his father had been, but 
&e prince was ^ven to understand that the baptisn of his eldest son, Boris, 
into the orthodox Greek faith was sine qua non of his recognition by Russia. 
Boris had been baptised into tihe Roman Oathohc faith, that having been one 
of the conditions imposed by the duke of Parma on the marria^ of his 
daughter, but in February, 1896, he was rebaptised into the Greek church 
In me following March the sultan named Ferdinand prince of Bulgaria and 
govemor-ffinerm of eastern Rumelia, and his position was officially recog- 
nised by me powers. 

During Fer(finand’s reign there has been a marked improvement in the 
condition of the country. Towns have been rebuilt, railways constructed, 
and a national bank estabiyied. The people are industrious and prosperous, 
and there is no great poverty or wealth. They show an astonishmg eagerness 
for education, and nearly one-tenth of the budget consists of appropnations 
for schools The ruler over this nation of peasants is a familiar figure in the 
popular health resorts of Europe, where he goes by the nme of " Nanda.” 

Lately, however, there has been a recrudescence of violence. Frequent 
outrages have been committed by Greek, Turkish, and Bulganan bands. 
On March 7th, 1907, a great outdoor meeting was held at Sophia to denounce 
the government, and four days later M Petkoff, the premier, was killed by 
an assassin, who also wounded the minister of commerce. M. Petkoff was 
the third minister of the Stambuloff party to be assassinated. Later in the 
month the ministry resigned, and Dr. Guedeff, president of the Sobranye, 
formed a new one in which five of the old ministers retamed their portfolios. 
Outrages by marauding bands stiU continue.® 



CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF SERVIA 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

Of all the races which possess Europe the most numerous is that of the 
Slavs. But, as has been observed by Herder, who in the eighteenth centuiy 
was one of the first to draw attention to the Slavs, “ they occupy more space 
upon the map than in history ” Their civilisation and their destiny have 
been determmed by two important facts : (1) They ap»peared upon the scone 
much later than the other European peoples; the Latins had already a long 
past of progress anc^lory, the Germans and the Celts were already submitting 
to the influence of Greco-Roman culture and of Christianity, •W’hen the Slavs 
were passing through a patriarchal period. (2) Placed on the frontier of 
Europoj the Slavs were exposed to Asiatic invasions before they had suc- 
ceeded in forming powerful states. Their mission had been in general less to 
promote civilisation than to protect and propagate it. The Germans called 
the Slavs by the name of Wends. The Slavs call themselves Serbs, from 
which comes the form Spores, frequently used by Byzantine historians. The 
word seems to have meant people, or nation. The names Serb and Wend 
are still used in our day, but they now designate only particular groups. 

The territories of the lower Brave and of the Save were overrun at an 
early date by Slavs, commg from the north or from tiie lower Danube. These 
territories, however, were not really occupied by them until during the reign 
of Heraclius (610-641). At that time the Croats and the Serbs established 
themselves m Dalmatia and the adjacent countries on the west History, 
however, is not at present able to establish their origin or fix their point of 
departure. Later, the Croats occupied Croatia from the Kalpa to the Verbas, 
the southeast of Setria, and northern Dalmatia; tlie Serbs settled to the south 
and east in the direction of Belgrade, Novibazar, and Durazzo. The Romans 
kept only a few cities on the coast and the islands The dispersion of the 
Slavs accentuated the differences which had already begun to appear between 
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Ip Slavs of the 'west and those of the south and east. Moreover, each of 
pese two lai^r groups was subdmded into a certain number of peoples and 
tribes. Of the southern group, the Croats and the Serbs, who were afterwards 
divided by Christianity, which the Croats received from Rome, the Serbs from 
Byzantium, formed at the beginning one and the same people. To-day they 
speak the same language, but the Croats use the Latin alphabet and the Ser- 
■vians the Cynllic. They number about seven millions, half of whom are in 
Austria and the others spread over Servia, Montenegro, and Turkey (Bosnia, 
Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, etc.). It should be noted that the Serbs and 
Croats appear to have come from the north of the Carpathians, where the 
writers of the tenth century still mention a White Servia and a White Croatia. 

Until the beginning of the tenth century the Sla'vs, already separated into 
different hostile to each other, formed nevertheless only one 

people. The preaching of Cyril and Methodius is the last episode of Pan- 
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Slavic history; from that time the history of the different Slavic states begins. 
The individuality of each group becomes marked more and more precisely; 
the dialects are mixed with foreign elements and become so distinct, not only 
in pronunciation but in their syntax, that the primitive unity is perceptible 
only to the eye of a philologian. The common institutions, the elective power 
of the kmzes, the popular assemblies, the communal organisation of the 
family, the juristic solidarity of the clans, the equality of members of the 
family and of the tribe, are maintained now only among certam of the western 
Slavs, and they are almost everywhere replaced by feudal traditions or imita- 
tions of foreign right. And yet, in the midst of their so different careers and 
in spite of the chasm which events have placed between them, the sentiment of 
a common origin has never wholly disappeared from among the Sla-vs. More 
actively among the neighbouring groups, the idea of Slavic unity is preserved 
among all, at least as a vague remembrance and an obscure presentiment. 

Even after their final separation, the primitive unity of the Slavs was 
transnutted by a certain parallelism in the development of their history. 
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Thus the tenth and eleventh centuries are characterised by ttie union of 
primitive tribes into states. Several of these new monarchies soon attained 
real power. The Slavs of the east early reached a remarkable degree of 
material and intellectual development, but the action of Byzantine civili- 
sation profoundly altered the character of these people, and their momentary 
progress was dearly bought by a political and social disorganisation which 
prepared the way for the disasters of the following epoch. Fortune was less 
cruel to the Seri® and Croats than to some other of the Slavic tribes, yet their 
history is in the tenth and eleventh centuries still very perturbed. The Serbs 
established in Servia proper, m Montenegro, Herzegovina, and on the shores 
of the Adriatic were subject to different j^rinces, over whom the grand zhwpan 
exercised oidy a very precarious authority; he resided at Novibazar in Old 
Servia. All this period of Servian history is a long series of batties with the 
Bulgarians and Byzantines, who successively established their authority over 
these regions. In the eleventh century the Greeks, despite the stipulations 
they had entered mto, attempted to take Servia under their immediate con- 
trol, and to subject it to their financial system. In pursuance of this design 
a Greek governor was sent into the coimtay. But the proceeding incited a 
general revolt. A Servian chief, Stephen Voyislav, who was imprisoned at 
^nstantinople, found means to effect his escape and return to his native land. 
He quickly assembled the nation around him; and the Greek governor with 
his dependents, who are represented as mercenary and tyrannical like their 
master, was compelled to leave the country.** Voyislav appears to have 
taken up a position near the coast; vessels from Byzantium, laden with rich 
treasures, feU into his hands; and he entered into alliance with the Italian 
subjects of tibe Greek Empire, who were at that time endeavouring to obtain 
their freedom.® 

It was in this century also that the grand zhupan Michael was recognised 
as king by Pope Gregory VII. Not, howeverj until the rise of the Nemanya 
dynasty md Serria develop a truly national history. 

NEMANTA DYNASTY 

The foimder of this dynasty was Stephen Nemanya, the descendant of a 
princely family of Diodea (the present Montenegro), who came to the throne 
in about 1159.® He was an energetic and warlike prince, who attempted to 
group tile Servian tribes, isolated in their savage independence, into one state. 
He had first to defend himself against his own family. It appears that he 
owed much to Manuel Comnenus ; however, Stephen’s conquests in Croatia and 
Dalmatia finally led the emperor to march against him m person. Without 
waiting for battle (1173), Stephen made his submission, ana to this remained 
faithfm till the death of Manuel (1180), when he considered himself free. He 
then took up arms again, wrested Nish from the Greeks, extended his empire 
over Dalmatia to the mouth of the Cattaro, over Herzegovina, over Monte- 
negro and Danubian Servia, but not over Bosnia, because there he came into 
conflict with the Hungarians. In 1189, when Frederick Barbarossa passed 
through Stephen’s country, he had an interview with the Servian prince at Nish. 
Stephen offered him the aid which the Greeks refused, and asked his support 
against them and authorisation for tihe marriage of his son with the heiress 
to the Dalmatian crown. The German emperor declined this alliance It 
was feared in Germany that a great Slavic state would menace tiie Holy 
Empire. ■ Stephen Nemanya was afterwards at war with Isaac Angdus, 
whose niece he subsequently married. 
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In .'ftie intepor Jie succeeded in establishing his authority over the ambi- 
&iins of the. local chiefs and the separatist t^dencies of the tribes. The 
mhupana ceased to be the masters of their zhupanies in order to become agents 
of Ine prince. He fought the obstinate pagans and the BogomUes , he under- 
stood that paganism and heresy are supports of particularism. He founded 
churches and monasteries, of which the most celebrated were that of Kilandjar 
on Mount Athos and that of Tsarska-Lavra at Studenitza, which was his bury- 
ingrplace and that of the kings, his successors. He entered Tsarska-Lavra 
as p- monk in 1195, and died there in 1200 ; the Servians honour him under the 
nanie of St. Simeon. His third son, Rastko, was a monk also ; he became St. 
^va, the father of the national chui-ch, one of the promoters of the literary 
:ifpovement. The patriarch of Constantinople reorganised their church as 
airtocephalus, and St, Sava was ite first archbishop at Ujitsa (1221). ^ Stephen 
n was of a peace-loving turn of mmd and never fought unless obliged to do so. 
'Ehe ehi^ disturbance in his reign was occasioned by Andrew II, Sng of Hun- 
gary, whose territories had been brought into dose contact with Servia by 
lbs annexation to that country of Bosnia and Dalmatia. He tried to stir up 
Stephen’s second brother, Vouk, to rebel against him, but their third brother, 
Sava, succeeded in making peace. Stephen died in 1224, and was followed on 
the tnrone by his three sons in succession. The first two, Radoslav (Stephen 
III) and Ladjslaus, did not distinguish themselves in any way.® 

Urosh Uve Great and MilvMn 

In 1242 (Stephen) Urosh, the youngest son of Stephen, succeeded his brother 
Ladislaus, His able and prosperous reign lasted until 1276. Between the 
Greek Empire and its adversaries he always took sides with the latter. To 
strengthen his position with the Bulgarian he gave his daughter to the emperor 
Michael VIII. To protect hhnself on the north and to facilitate the occupation 
of the Matchva he had his son Dragutin marry Princess Catherine, a Hun- 
garian. He himself had married a French woman, the princess H615ne, a 
relative of tiie Anjous of Naples, in the praise of whom all Servian historians 
unite. The aUianco with the Angevhi kings protected the kingdom of Urosh 
on the west, and permitted him to devote his energies to the stru^le with 
Constantinople. Although his successes wore slight, ho merits his cognomen 
of Great for ha\dng laid the foundations of a firm and prudent policy. The 
creation of the mining industry and a good commercial policy augmented 
the wealth of the country. It is under him that Sorvia began to gam ascend- 
ency over Bulgaria, in which country the policy of expansion was coming 
tp an end with the Asen dynasty. A palace revolution interrupted this 
^ppy reign. In 1276 Urosh was obliged to abdicate in favour of his rebel- 
'hous son Dragutin, who was supported by a Hungarian army. Pursued by 
remorse, Dragutin himself in 1281 abdicated in favour of his brother Milutin. 
He kept for mmself northern Servia, the Matchva, and the adjacent part of 
Bpsnia; he reigned there for a long time, and contributed much to the renas- 
oence in this reign of Slavo-Byzantine civilisation. 

, : .Durmg the reign of his brother Milutin (1281-1321), one of the most remark- 
able. among the Nemanyas, the work of Servian unity was sgnally advanced. 
Continuing his father’s policy, Milutin succeeded in definitely establishing 
Servian dotormation beyond the Tchas-Dag, in the valley of the Vardar, at 
the expense of the Byzantine Empire. Allied with the Greek despots of 
Epirus and with the king of Naples, protected on the Hungarian side by his 
brother Dragutin, Milutin -marched towards the valley of the Struma, and 
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occupied the re^n of Bares aad Eavala. The Servian arms for ilie first time 
reached the sea of the Archipelago (1282-1283). Shortly aftarwards Milutin 
occupied the region of the lakes of Oehrida ana of Presba. A marriage with 
the dau^ter of the Bulgarian emperor Gteorge TerteriJ was sufiBlcient, in 
the opimon of Milutin, to assure him peace on the side of Bulgaria. Nev^- 
theless in 1291 he had to defend himself against a Bulgarian prince, Shish- 
man of Widdin, who began to be alarmed at the greatness of the Servian 
state. ShMtman, beiug defeated, was treated diplomatically by Milutin, who 
in order to cement the peace gave him in marria^ the dau^ter of one of his 
chief dietaries. The union was afterwards still further strengthened by 
the marriage of Neda, Milutin’s daughter, with the son of Shiabman. 

The vvar against the Byzantine Empire recommenced in 1296 and 1297. 
Northern Albania was conquered, and the Servian kingdom continued tb 
expand in Macedonia. Anmonicus (II) Palasologus, already engaged the 
Turks in Asia, sought peace in Europe by an alliance with the power he 
feared the most, and he gave his daughter Simonide to Milutin in marriage. 
The good imderstanding between the two sovereigns was not disturbed, and 
Milutin ended his reign in peace. It was a glorious reign, for, including the 
possessions of Dragutin, the Servian dominion extended on the one hand 
from the Bosnia to the Rilo-Dagh and to the Struma; on the other from the 
Save and the Danube to the mountains of Strumitza and to Prilip in Mace- 
donia. His reign was no« ^ess beneficent at home. Servian anfaals glorify 
him for having constructed or restored forty churches m his own states, 
and abroad at Jerusalem, at Thessalonica, near Seres, and at Constanti- 
nople. In this last city he built and endowed a xeuododm, a free asylum 
for the poor. 

Milutm was of an authoritative temperament, and imperative in his 
demands for obedience. His son Stephen, the future Urosh III, had a taste 
of this domineering will. The peaceful policy pursued durmg the latter 
{>art of the reign haid not failed to excite the discontent of partisans of expant- 
sion. Stephen put himself at the head of the malcontents. EBs father gave 
an order — tvhicn was not executed — ^to hav§ his eyes put out, and had him 
imprisoned at Constantinople. Stephen stayed there sevmi years. In 1321 
he was called to suceed Milutin. 

Urosh III ; Expansion Untler Uushan 

• The reign of Urosh III was signalised by a war against the Slavic state of the 
east. The brother-in-law of Urosh, Michael, czar of the Bulgarians, repudiated 
Neda to mar^ a Byzantine princess. Smce the growth of Servian power 
was viewed with anxiety in Constantinople as well as in Bulgaria, a coalition 
was formed against Urodi III. The war which resulted ended in a crushing 
defeat of the Bulgarian army at Kustendil. The victory was due in great 
measure to the heroism of the crown prince Dushan. Accordmg to the 
traditional policy of the Nemanyas, an attempt was made to create new 
bonds between vanquished Bulgaria and Servia. Dushan married the sister 
of Czar Michael. In 1336, DuSian, fearing that his father would disinherit 
him in favour of another son whom he had had by his second wife (a Byzan- 
tine prmoess), took up arms and dethroned him. It has been said of Stephen 
Dushan that he was the CShariemagne of Servia. Like the great emperor of 
the west, the Servian czar had himself represented on his coins with a globe 
in his hands sunnounted by a cross If he has merited the title of “ Great, ” 
wMoh all foreign historians have attributed to him, it is perhaps less for having 
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^Mduoled 6ema to tibie. hi^^t'degr^ of {tower which attained in the 
iHflidle Ages than for his* glorious conception of an empire of the East, remod- 
s^ed by him,, rejuvenated by him, and established at the extremity of Europe 
as a Darrier to the Turk, who was every day becoming more threatening. 
At his arrival the moment seemed to have come for decidmg the question 
which had long been 'hanging fire: would the hegemony in the peninsula 
remain with the Greeks, or would it pass to the Slavs, who were younger and 
mpreenexgetie? 

It appeared as if its solution would be favourable to the Slavs. Fifty 
years after the restoration of the Grecian Empire the interior anarchy and 
flie Turkish peril had reduced that empire nearly to its last extremity 
different factions were undermining the states, and each in turn hired the 
(Ottoman. With the Slavs, on the other hand, the conflict between the 
Sfetwians and Bulgarians had just ended — ^an alliance united the two peoples 
•Would not the genius of Dushan assure pre-eminence to the Slavs m tiieir 
struggle with the Byzantines ’ The firsb ten years of Dudian’s reign con- 
•fomed all hopes. Successful campaigns extended the realm towards the 
south and brought it, by conquests in Macedonia, near the shores of the 
and by acquisitions in Albania near those of the Adriatic. With the 
exception of Thessalonica, Ohalcidice, and the Morea, Dushan was already 
master of nearly all the western provinces of the empire. 

Arrived at this degree of power, Dushan decided that the title of king 
(krol) was not sufficient, and immediately after the conquest of Seres he pro- 
claimed himself “ emperor (czar) of Servia and Rumania.” Convinced that 
the dismemberment of the Byzantine Empire must be to his profit, Dushan, 
while biding his time, devotea himself to accentuating among foreim nations 
the prestige of his new digmty, and to reinforcing it in the interior by organ- 
ising the young Slavic empire. Hence he surrounded himself with grand 
officials, despots, logothetes, chamberlains, following the example of Byzan- 
tine sovereigns, hence he made journeys into his recently acquired territories. 
Hence also did he accomplish the great work which terminated in 1349 in 
•the promulgation of laws knowp by the name of the Code of Dudhan, the 
greatest of his titles to glory. This code establishes the authority of law, 
and puts an end to arbitiary power. It solemnly proclaims the pre-eminence 
and the exclusive rights in the Servian Empire of Greek orthodoxy, the state 
religion, and reserves the right to punish Catholics and heretics. 

Other measures were less fortunate; for example, the division of the empire 
into large governmental districts prepared the way for its dismemberment 
in the day whgn the imperial power should no longer be in firm hands. The 
voyevods, following the example of the counts of the west, were later to 
attempt independence by usurping lands and imperial powers. But Dushan 
did not foresee a future of that sort. What he foresaw was Constantinople 
as the capital of the Servian Empire. Nevertheless the dissolution of the 
Byzantine Empire was not as near nor dismemberment as easy as Dushan 
(had at first thought. In the first place, Servia, purely a land power, could 
not furnish him with the fleet without which no one could be lord either of 
Thessalonica or Constantinople. In vain did he seek the alliance of Venice, 
whose vessels had contributed in great measure to the victory of the Latins 
in 1204; the republic had no intention of helping' in the rebuilding of a great 
Balkan state, in the creation of a new power on the Mediterranean Further- 
more, those Turks known to Dushan, in his conflict with the Byzantine Em- 
pire, as mercenaries or allies of the Greeks, formed projects analogous to his. 
They were going to seize Gallipoli (1366), closing the Dardanelles and barring 
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to the Slavs the maritraae roilte to Constantinople. Nevertheless, the czar 
of Servia was preparing a final attack upon the capital of the Greek Empire 
when he died suddenly, on December 20th, 1355. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OP THE SEEVIAN EIMPIEB 

It is related that Dushan had gathered his voyevods about his death- 
bed and conjured them to remain united and faithful to his son. Scarcely 
had the emperor expued when the voyevods cried, “Whose shall be the 
empire?” True or false, the anecdote sjfmbolises exactly the perilous situ- 
ation in which tiie sudden death of Dushan left the Servian Empire.- There 
was an heir, it is true, a son of Dushan — ^Urosh; but he was only nineteen; and 
furthermore, his devout, peaceful character, wholly lacking animation, was 
in striMng contrast to that of his father, it was, indeed, Louis le D6bonnaire 
after Q^rlemagne. However, the work of dismembering the empire did noifc 
begin at once, and, with the exception of a few losses on the borders, the 
union survived for ten years after the death of Dushan. The governors, in 
appearance at least, respected the imperial authority. 

To the internal causes of destruction, whidi were analogous to those 
which brou^t on the dissolution of the Carlovin^an Empire, was ^ded an 
external peril: in the Orient the Turks were coming, as in the Occident the 
Normans came. The state created by Murad I (1360-1389) in Thrace was 
growmg rapidly. The Turks were pressing the Servians at the southwest; 
towards ^res and Drama by Bbodope (Despoto-Dagh), and by the iEgean 
Sea; they were approaching Macedonia by the Maritza. The Servian prov- 
inces of this region had to organise their defence alonej for the nobles of 
central Servia, guided by wholly egoistic views, seemed in no way to care 
for the danger threatemng ilie south, and the emperor Urodi was not able 
to recall them to the idea of a common danger. In these circumstances ibe 
secession of the south was inevitable. The despot Vukashin, who governed 
Macedonia and held Prisrend, the capital of the empire, separated himself 
from the empire. He proclaimed himself king of Servia (1366), and gave the 
title of “despot” to his brother Ugliecha, who occupied Seres, Drama, and 
the coast region. He prepared to fight against the Turks. The Servian 
Empire was thus separated into two parts' the provinfees of the north under 
Urosh V and his vassals, the provinces of the south under Vukashin and his 
brother, of the Memitchevitch dynasty. 

The r61e of the two Memitchevitch was most glorious. Vukadiin and 
his brother did not wish merely to safeguard themselves; divming the proj- 
ects of the Turks, they desired to keep them from gaining ground in Europe. 
But the heroism of Ugliecha could not prevent Murad I from establishing 
his capital at Adrianople In 1371 the two brothers prepared for a supreme 
effort' Greeks and ^rvians were enrolled; never before had such an army 
been opposed to the Turks rince their establishment in Thrace. The result 
was the disaster of the Maritza (September 26th, 1371) and the end of 
Ugliecha and of Vukashin. It was a_ death-blow to the state of southern 
Servia. The Servian rulers of Macedonia became vai^ls of the Turks, though 
not their subjects. The son of Vukashin, Marco Kralevich (1371-1394), kept 
indeed the title of king under the suzerainty of the sultan. It has been said 
of Marco I&alevich ihat he was the Roland of Servia. No hero was mpre 
popular, and his name with that of the czar Lazarus fills the most beautiful 
jemas (national songs). Marco and his horse Sharatz are as popular to-day 
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J|ta8x)laiid aAd his sword Duraadal were in the Middle j^esl Marco has 
pHHp^ined 'the type of a kni^t, as generous as 'he was heroic, a great fighter 
'and a great drinker. At the 'd^th of Maico and of his friend Constantiiie 
the semblance of independence which the Turks had left to southern Servia 
disappeared; Macedonia and its dependencies were partitioned off mtoatdmefe 
and tiimrs of the Ottoman Empire, 

Northern Servia had made a great mistake in leaving Vukashin to fight 
alone' at Adrianople. Events now transpired similar to those which had 
taken place in southern Servia. Here also the particularist tendency was 
iniforce. Only the centre of Servia remained faithful to Urosh V. He 
died- shortly after the battle of the Mantza (December 2nd, 1371) He left 
BO, heirs Prmce Lazarus and his ■ brother-in-law Vuk Biankovich found 
fj^selves masters of the most important fragment of what had been the 
Cii^pire of Dushan. It' appears that Lazarus wished to make himself heir 
. ana to reoigamse the. emigre. But the feudal lords would not. abandon 
^twir independence. Altmanovich, feudal lord of the mountainous country 
between the Narenta and the Levi, took arms against the new prince; this 
deplorable war was unfortunate for its author. The other feudal lords reo- 
o^ised the authority of Lazarus, and northern Servia was nearly recon- 
SwUted under a firm central power. It was, precisely at this moment that 
Murad I decided to finish the conquest of the peninsula Lazarus had con-^ 
eluded an alliance with the king of Bosnia, and the contingents of the latter 
were found at the side of the Servian nobility on the battle-field of Kosovq, 
June 16th, 1389.& 


The BciMe of Kosovo (1389 a.d.), end the Last Struggles 

On the mountain heights, crowned by the chief seat of the Servian Empire 
■^n the field of Kosovo — ^the Servians, the Bosnians (who after Dudian’s 
death had regained their independence), and the Albanians once more stood 
united against the Ottomans., But the Turks were stronger than, all these 
nations combined. The particulars of the battle are obscured by national 
pride and the vagueness oi traditions, but the result is certain : from that day 
the Servians became subject to the Turkish power. The sultfm of the Otto- 
mans and the Servian IroZ were both slain in the conflict. But, their suci 
eessors, Bayazid and Stephen Lazarevich,, entered into an agreement which 
formally established the inferior position of the Servians. Lazarevich gave 
the sultan his sister to wife, and undertook tp fender him military'service in 
all his campaigns, apd throughout his life he honourably performed his poiw 
tion of the compact In the great battles of Nifcopoli and Ancyra, in which 
the Ottoman Empire was in jeopardy, Lazareyich fought by the side of his 
brothei>-in-law. Apparently he was bound to this house by an oath, and with 
the zeal of a kinsman he exerted himself in the adjustment of quarrels that 
oh one occasion broke out in the Osmanhdamily. But, in sp doing, he only 
confirmed the subjugation of his own nation.,' During the lifetime of Lazaf 
revich, affairs went on tolerably well ;,'but after hjs, death the Opmanlis has- 
t^ed to lay claim to Servia, on the ^und that they inherited the land 
through their relatioadhip wilh him. The contest on the subject of religion, 
wbienhad never been adjusted, although hitherto there had bpen few disputes, 
was soon renewed The Turks affirmed that, they, could not permit a Chris- 
tisn prince, to retain posasssiop of such rich, tpines and strong forts, lest he 
i^uld at. some future time use, them 'to ppade the progr^. of the, Moham'' 
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m^daii faith. With the spur of religion the sulto urged on the spirit of 
conquest. 

About the 3 fear 1438 we find a mosque elected at Krushevitza, and 
Turkish gamsons placed in the fortresses of Golubatz and Semendria (Sme- 
derevo) on the Danube, and m the unmediate vicinity of the richest mines. 
Matters had advanced so far that deliverance could be hoped for only through 
foreign aid, and now, indeed, only through the asastanee of tlie Western 
Empire. The Latins still maintained an undoubted superiority on the sea; 
and m eastern Europe, where the Jagellos had united Lithuania and Poland 
and ^ven a king to Hungaiy, a powerful land force was organised, which 
appeared well qualified to make head gainst the Ottomans. The Servian, 
and Bosnian princes delayed not a moment in joinmg this force. The alliance 
thus cemented appeared formidable. It was principally brought about by 
the exertions of the Servian prince, George Brankovich, who throughout 
all his misfortunes had sustamed the character of a wise and brave man, 
and who did not now spare the treasures which he had collected in betl^ 
days. So successful and decisive were the' results of this alliance (especially 
of the long campaign in which J^os (John) Hunyady celebrated Christmae 
on the conquered snow plains of the Balkans) that the Turks felt the inse;- 
curity of their tenure, and in the Peace of Szegedin (July 1444) actually 
restored the whole of Servia.« < 

This restoration, however, was of short duration. Scarcely were the Turks’ 
backs turned when the king of Hungary, in spite of the solemn treaty he 
had just made, attacked them again, but this time the Christians were comr 
pletely defeated, at Varna, 1444. Brankovich, however, still maintained his 
throne with the aid of Hunyady imtil his death in 1457. Two years latec 
the Turks incorporated Senna in the Ottoman Empire.® A Servian song 
relates that George Brankovich once inquired of John Hunyady what he 
intended to do wim regard to religion shomd he prove -victorious. Hunyady 
did not deny that in such an event he should make the country Romao. 
Catholic. Brankovich thereupon addressed the same question to the sultan, 
who answered that- he, would build a church near every mosque, and w:ould 
leave the people at liberty to bov in the mosques, or to cross themselves in 
the churches, according to th^ respective creeds. The general opinion, was 
that it , was better to submiti to ,the Turks and retam their ancient faith, 
than to .accept the Latin rites. Brankovich, who, even when he was ninety 
years, old, was urged to adopt the Western creed, steadfastly refused, and 
when, after his death, the females of his family went over to the Latin church, 
their i-uin was only hastened thereby. The last prmcess, Helena Palseologa, 
offered her country as a fief to the see of Rome — an act which excited a rebel- 
lion among her subjects. The Servians themselves mvited the Osmanlis into 
their fortresses, that they might not see their strongholds given over to a 
cardinal of the Romish church. 


SBRVIA TODEE THE TURKS 

The chief nobles of the country, whom the Turks began to annihilate as 
they had already annihilated the royal house, soon perceived that their only 
safety lay in embracing Mohammedanism. Thus they retained an hereditary 
right m their castles, and, so long as they remained united, enjoyed much 
influence in the province. Sometimes a native vizir was accorded them. 
By this means, however, they separated, themselves from their people, who. 
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to defiance of every inducement, remained true to their old faith; and, being 
excluded from holding any office in the state, and from carrying arms, they, 
to common with aU the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire, became raya. 
In Herzegovina this state of affairs was in some degree ameliorated by the 
fact that certain Christian chiefs maintained their ground through the aid 
of an armed population. From time to time they thus obtained, by berates 
from the Porte, a legal acknowledgment of their rights, which the pashas 
were compelled to respect. In Servia proper — on the Morava, the Kolubara, 
and the Danube — the old system, on the contrary, was upheld in all its severity. 
The army of the grand seignior almost every year traversed this country to 
• the seat of war on the Hungarian frontier; consequently independence could 
not be preserved. 

It appears, indeed, that the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Belgrade 
were summoned to Constantinople to render feudal service durii^ the hay- 
harvest in the sultan’s meadows. The country was divided amongst the 
spakis, whom the inhabitants were bound, by the strictest enactments, to 
serve. The Servians were not allowed to carry any weapons, and m the 
disturbances which broke out we find them armed only with long staves. 
They would not keeji horses lest they should be robbed of them by the Turks. 
A traveller of the sixteenth eentt^ describes the people as poor captives, 
none of whom dared to lift up his head. Every five years the tribute of 
youths was collected — ^a severe and crud exaction, which carried off the 
bloom and hope of the nation into the immediate service of tire grand seignior, 
and turned against themselves their own native strength. But a change was 
gradually working in the destiny of nations. The alliance of Hungary with 
Austria, and, consequently, with the empire and military forces of the Ger- 
mans, checked the advances of the Ottomans, and at length effected the 
deliverance of this country from the Turks. The religious dissensions had 
divided the nation, but at the same time had dovelopcd the power and spirit 
of the people, who zealously seconded the active interference of the Protes- 
tant princes. 

At the Peace of Passarowitz an extensive portion of Servia remained in 
the hands of the emperor, who did not fail to encourage the culture of the 
soil by exonerating the peasants from the obligation of serving m the army, 
and by promoting German colonisation. These reforms, however, soon ceased, 
so that, after the lapse of twenty years, the conquered Servian districts had 
to be given back again to the Turks. This was owing more to the complicar 
tions of European politics than to any increase of the Turkish power, but its 
^sult was to render the condition of the Christian population m those parts 
far worse than it had been. Not only was vengeance taken on those serfs' 
who had not been so wise as to emigrate, but large tracts of land were trans- 
ferred to other proprietors. Yet the cmef and deepest injury was inflicted 
on the ecclesiastical constitution. Hitherto the Servian patnarchate, with 
the Servian bishoprics, had been preserved under the dominion of the Turks. 
This gave the nation, so far at least as regarded the church, a certain share of 
political power, and procured for the rayah a representation opposed to the 
power qf the grand seizor; nor was this at all to be despised. 

In itself it was a politic plan of the emperor Leopold to gain over to himself 
tins powerful ecclesiastical authority, and to take it under his imperial pro- 
tection , by which arrangement the entire Illyrian nation stood towards the 
emperor in the relation of protected states. It was on this ground that they 
^ rose so promptly, in the year 1689, in support of the emperor, their patriarch, 
' Arsenius Czernowitz, leading them on by his example. He, with some thou- 
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sands of the people, all bearir® the insignia of the cross, jomed the imperial 
camp. Now, therefore, would have been the time to carry their projects 
into execution. But Aisenius Czemowitz found himself compelled by the 
course of affairs to retire from the ancient archiepiscopal seat, and to migrate 
into Austria, which he did as a great national chief. Thirty-seven thousand 
families accompanied him and settled in the Hungarian territoiy, where the 
emperor, by important priioleges, secured for them their religious indepen- 
dence (1691). Nor can we wonder that the Turks would not suffer an eccle- 
siastic^ ruler, so openly hostile to them as Czemowitz, to exercise any mflu- 
ence in their aominions. They at once endeavoured to render all intercourse 
■with him impracticable, and themselves appomted a Servian patriarch at Ipek. 

On the advance of the Austrians, in 1737, the Albanians and Servians once 
more rose in great numbers, their forces amounting, it is said, to twenty 
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thousand; but they were met by the Turks, near the Kolubara, where their 
entire host was slaughtered. Another circumstance conspired to produce an 
entire national defection from the ecclesiastical rule. An impostor, assuming 
to be Peter III, succeeded in gaining a followmg in Montenegro, and in obtain- 
ing an authority which extended far into the Turkish dominions. He was 
acknowledged by several bishops, and the then patriarch of the Servian 
church at Ipek sent him a valuable horse as a gift Upon this the vizirs of 
Bosnia and Rumelia took the field against him, and succeeded in restricting 
his authority to Montenegro, whither the patriarch of Ipek was himself com- 
pelled to flee for safety. 

These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election of another 
Servian patriarch. The dignity was united ■with that of the patriarch at 
Constantmople, over which the Porte exercised undisputed 'power. Greek 
bishops were in consequence placed over the Servian church. This proved 
a heavy blow for the nation. "With the independence of the church the 
people were deprived of their last remaining share m the conduct of public 
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kcfiairs, which itaelf had been in some measure instrumental in advancing 
^fivilisation. They now for the first time found themselves whoUy subject 
to’ the Turkish government at Constantinople.® 


SERVIAN INStTBRECnON; KARA GEORGE 

After the Ottoman conquest Servia had been divided into fiefs and dis- 
tributed to smhts. Nevertheless the Servian peasant was not attached to 
the soil ; the land belonged to him; he was obliged only to pay tribute to the 
feudatory lord. He himself elected his kmet (local magistrates) ; it was upon 
them that devolved the care of collecting the tribute and of maintaining order. 
Btet the vexation of pashas and the t 3 n:Rnny of feudal lords made these guar- 
antees illusory, and the Servian peasant was treated like a beast of burden. 
A rayah could not enter a town on horseback ; if he met a Moslem on the road 
he had to dismount and prostrate himself; the act of carrying any kind of 
armour was punished by death. 

The neighbourhood of Hungary and the instigation of countrymen who 
had fled thither in order to escape the Turkish yoke and to seek a refuge and 
a home had kept alive in the Servian people the love of liberty^ and the senti- 
ment of nationality. The malcontents had fled to the mountains, and popular 
songs surrounded the exploits of the haidvks with a halo of glory. In the 
war of 1787 the Servians had fought in the Austrian armi^ in crowds and 
had there acquired a military knowledge which they were before long to dis- 
play before the eyes of the (fisconcerted Ottomans. 

The pasha of Belgrade, Ebnet Bekri, tried to win back the Servians by 
kindness. He had recourse to eqmtable and humane measures. An amnesty 
was proclaimed to those who had sympathised with Austria; the janissaries 
were held with a firm hand and all excesses repressed. The grateful rayahs 
applauded the pasha and the peril appeared to be averted. The janissaries 
then called in Pasvan Oglu, the pasha of Widdin, who had just couected the 
remnants of the kridjaliks who had been expelled from Thrace and Macedonia; 
he invaded Servia and marched on Belgrade. Ebnet Bekri sought refuge 
among the Servians, who responded enthusiastically to his call; but the janis- 
saries rebelled openly, assassinated the pasha and dispossessed the spaliis. 
The most atrocious tyranny then opi^ressod the people. A deputation went 
to Constantinople and spoke thus to the sultan: “Art thou still our czar? 
Come and deliver us ! If thou wilt not, tell us, so that we may escape to the 
mountains and for^ts and end our lives in the rivers !” 

The janissaries responded to the orders of the padishah by massacring all 
the rayahs whom birth, position, course or riches designated as being possible 
chiefs of a national movement. This sanguinary precaution produced an 
effect different from the one intended by its authors Despair gave strength 
to the rayahs; a revolt broke out and in a few days the janissaries were forced 
to shut themselves up in the towns and ' strongholds. An old haiduk who 
had commanded a volunteer corps against the Turks in 1787, George Petro- 
vi{^, sumamed Kara (the Black), was elected supreme chief of the insurgents. 
He at I first 'refused the office, alleging as an excuse his violent character, 
which forced him to chastise without pity; the hnez replied that under the 
pisting circumstances severity was an indisj^nsable quality. He pleaded his 
ignorance of the art of governing men ; the knez promised him their counsel. 

The following stories will give the reader a sufficient idea of the character 
of 'the futtre lib^ator of Servia. He was fleeing frem his fatherlaiui to'jdn 
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the Austrians, and was waiting’ on the banks of the Save for the Hungarian 
boats which were to transport him and his companions to the other side. All 
at oiKse his father remonsh'ated against leaving his native land and begged 
his son to abandon the plan. Seeing that his prayers were of no avail, the old 
man lesorted to threats, he declared his firm intention of denouncing George 
and all his family. Kara George tried to impress upon his father the impor- 
tance of the cause. He pleaded with him in the name of the fatherland; all 
was useless. “Miserable old man,” cried Kara George, drawmg his pistol, 
“ better for thee to die than to betray thy country and thy family.” He fired, 
and his father fell dead at his feet. 

Another story will complete the sketch of this terrible judge. A peasant 
had just lost his father; the Greek priest refused to perform .the funeral 
service except for a sum of fifty piastres. All the resources of the orphan 
could not make up the sum demanded; it seamed that his father’s body must 
remain exposed to the injury of the air and to the outrages of beasts and 
birds of prey. In despair the peasant sought out Kara Geoige, who, with 
the fifty piastres, gave him the order to dig two graves. The funeral cere- 
mony had hardly commenced when Kara George, accompanied by several 
soldiers carrying a coffin, arrived at the cemetery. When the old man’s 
body had been placed in the grave, Kara George brusquely asked the pope 

« how many children he had, “Heaven has granted me five,” replied 
est. “Well,” answered his interlocutor with a voice of thunder, “it 
may* be that if you leave no fortune they will some day find themselves in 
the same straits as this young man; hence I wish myself to provide for the 
expense of your burial ” At a gesture of the knez the soldiers seized the 
pope, and, in spite of his tears' and his resistance, placed him bleeding in the 
second coffin. 

Under such an energetic chief the insurrection gained ground rapidly; 
Shabatz and Semendria fell into his hands, and Kara George laid siege to Bel- 
grade, where he was jomed by the pasha of Bosma, whom the sultan had sent 
against -the janissaries. The city surrendered, and Bekir Pasha mvited the 
Servians to lay down their arms and return to meir habitual callings. Taught 
by experience, the Servians refused, and implored the protection of EuskA, 
which supported then claims at Ccmstantmople. The divan threw the envoys 
into priam and ordered, the pasha of Nish to reeall Servia to obedience. Hafiz 
was beaten, and a proclamation dated Semendria summoned the whole popu- 
lation to arms. Bekir, the pasha of Bosnia, and Ibrahim, pasha of Scutari, 
were not more successful. While Peter Dobrynias was detaining Ibrahim at 
Deligrad, Kara George with seven thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry 
shut in Hadji Bey at Petzka and defeated the Boaiians at Shabatz (August 
8th, 1806). The Treaty of Semendria concluded between Ibrahim and l^xa 
George Ranted autonomy to the Servians; the ^ahis were to receive an 
Hidemn% of 600,000 florins, and the Turbsh garrisons were to occupy the 
most important strongholds. The sultan refused to ratify the treaty and the 
war recommenced wim fury. 

Belgrade succumbed, and the pasha, Suleiman, abandoned by his own forces, 
surrenoCTed the citadel on condition of being allowed to retire with arms and 
baggage. The capitulation was agreed to but violated immediately. At some 
leagues from the city Suleiman was attacked, and he and all his followers were 
massacred by the very escort which had been charged with his safety. The 
Servians, havmg gained the upper hand, revenged the four centuries of oppres- 
sion by horrible bloodshed. Servia had escaped the rule of the Mohammedan 
only to fall into anarchy; the military chiefs disputed the power. In the 
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CEtem while the insurgents were taking the offensive; Milan Obrenovich and 
Dobrynias marched upon Nish, while Kara George invaded Bosnia and 
besii^ed Novibazar (1809). The defeat of Milan and Dobrynias at' Nish 
forced Kara George to evacuate Bosnia. Kurshid Pasha was advancing at 
the head of thirty thousand men. Kara George hastened to meet him, and 
three thousand Servians dispersed the Ottoman army; the Bosnians^ defeated 
at Losnitza, recrossed the Drina in disorder. These triumphs had given Kara 
George predominance over all the voyevods. Dob^ias and Milenko, who 
did not widi to submit to him, went into exile. The Porte then offered to rec- 
ogn^ him as hospodar on the guarantee of Russia, on condition that he give 
back Belgrade to the Turks and deliver up his arms. Kara George, who had 
in vain solicited the protection of Napoleon, threw himself wholl 3 r on the side 
of Russia; he refused the propositions of the Divan and communicated them 
to the czar. The Treaty of Bucharest was his reward. The emperor Alex- 
ander abandoned Senna to the vengeance of the Porte. 


Mdosh Obrenovich 

All the old Turkish officials regained their places; the spahis resumed 
possession of their timars; the country was riven up to pillage. At Kladovo 
the whole population was impaled; at Belgrade three hundred heads fell 
under the sword of the executioner. These massacres were not without 
result; indignation and despair reawakened the patriotism and energy of the 
rayahs; the country again rushed to arms. Of all tiio leaders, Milosh Obreno- 
vich alone had not left Servia; unable to resist, he had made his submission. 
As a recompense Suleiman had appointed him knez of Rudnik. But his sub- 
mission was only feigned; he was watching for a favourable moment to thiw 
off the mask and satisfy his ambition. On Palm Sunday, 1815, he raised 
the standard in the cemetery of Takovo and proclaimed the independence of 
Servia. The defeat of an Albanian corps at Maidan caused a general uprising; 
the Turks, surprised by the impetuosity of the attack, fell back on all sides. 
But Kurshid Pasha was preparing to invade Servia on the west, while Marashli 
Pasha was entering by the valley of the Morava; profiting by the leciprocal 
jealousy and hatred of the two (jttoman generals, Milosh entered upon nego- 
tiations which ended in a treaty ^providing for a general amnesty; the collec- 
tion of taxes by the inhabitants, the creation of an assembly of twelve knez 
eleet^ by the people and charged with distributing the taxes; civil, religious, 
and judicial autonomy; the right of Servians to keep their arms and to elect 
a chief who would have civil and military authority over them. 

Marashli Pasha, appomted to the padialik of Belgrade, was ordered to treat 
the Servians as his own children. After having triumphed over his opponents 
throu^ murder or banishment, Milosh, elected knez (prince), established a 
despotic goven^ent and kept the pasha a prisoner in the citadel of Belgrade. 
Tie assassination of Kara George removed the only competitor who could 
rive him any serious cause for anxiety and left him free to rule as an autocrat. 
Elara George had been well received by the czar, who had raised him to the 
grade of general and had ^ven him the cross of St. Aime, but inaction had 
weired upon him. Hastening to accept the overtures made to him by the 
chiefs of the Hetoerm, he had secretly proceeded to Servia. It was hoped that 
at his call the Servians would take up arms again; that call was to have been 
ihe agnal for a ^neral insurrection of Greeks and Rumanians. The presence 
of Kara George in Servia, however, would have been fatal to the ascendency 
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of Milo^; the knez did not hesitate what course of action to pursue; scarcely 
had Kara George set foot in SemendWa when he fell under the blows of his 
rival’s hired assassins. Milosh was not ashamed to dishonoiu himself by 
sending to Constantinople as a pledge of lus fidelity the head of the hero of 
national independence. Thus did the victor of St^tza pay tribute to the 
sultan with tne head of the victor of Shabatz, Wawarin, and Lo^mitza. The 
gory head was exposed on the wails of the serai with the following inscription : 
“This is the head of the brigand Kara George.”** 

Serviaj free and pacified, was nothing more than a tributary state under 
the hereditary government of Piince Muosh. He was a simple shepherd in 
his childhood; nature had made him great, the war of independence brave, 
necessity politic. This sovereign, with a principality equal to a kingdom, coula 
not sign his name. “ Not knowing how to write,” he himself says in his proc- 
lamation to the Russians, “my youngest son, Michael, has signed my name 
and forenames, and I have affixed my seal to the act to testify that it emanates 
from me.” « 

The Turks entered into negotiations with Milosh; on the 6th of November, 
1817, at Belgrade, he was proclaimed hereditary prince of Servia andTecog- 
msed by the Porte. As a result of the Peace of Adrianople the relations of 
Servia with the Porte were regulated by a hatti-sherif of August 3rd, 1830. 
According to it the Obrenovich family were to govern Servia, as hereditary 
rulers, imder the suzerainty of the Porte and with the assistance of a national 
assembly. Servia was to be left wholly to itself, so that Turkidi officials 
were to remain in power only in the fortresses which the Turks had held from 
ancient times. Outside the garrison no Moslem was to reside in Servia, 
which was to be allowed to organise its own military force. At everjr fresh 
accession to the throne the new piinee was to pay the Porte 100,000 piasters 
(about 84,800), certainly a very moderate sum. 


NEW ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 

When the old Milosh was driven out by a revolution in 1839, his younger 
son, Michael, was chosen by the Servians to succeed him, since the eldest son 
of Milosh, Milan, died only three weeks after his father’s ejection. Michael 
also was driven out in 1842, by an insurrection which the constitutional party 
succeeded m raising, since the prince had caused dissatisfaction among the 
people by various fi^cial measures. Michael went first to Semlin, and at the 
restoration of the Servian government returned to his father, the old Milosh, 
at Vienna. In his place Alexander, the son of Kara Geoige, was proclaimed 
prince by the national assembly; he had obtained from Michael permission to 
return to Servia, Michael had treated him with the greatest friendlmess. 
Although Russia at first protested against Alexander’s election, he was finally 
established as prii^ce in 1843, and he made it his chief duty to develop the 
internal conditions of Servia — to complete and improve the network of roads 
and to raise the system of public instruction without injuring the finances 
of the country. He placed himself on a good footing with the Porte, and at the 
outbreak of the Eastern war in 1853 did not allow Russia to force him from 
his neutrality. 

In the Peace of Paris of 1856 Servia’s affairs were again regulated by 
Articles 28 and 29, which read* “Art. 28. The principality of Servia remains 
dependent on the Porte in accordance with the unperial decrees which regulate 
its rights and its immunity, and which from now on are placed under the 
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.JS^ited guarantee of the contracting powers. Accordingly the principality 
( toI preserve its independent national administration, as well as complete 
freedopi of religion, of legislation, of commerce and navigation. Art. 29. 
The right of the Porte to maintam garrisons m the fortresses, which is stipulated 
in former conventions, is preserved intact. No armed mtervention may take 
place in Servia without previous agreement of the contractmg powers.”, 

During the whole of Alexander’s reign the Obrenovich, supported by 
Russia, had continued to conspire against the prince. In 1857 an elaborate, 
far-reaching plot against him was discovered. Alexander wished to take 
revenge on its promoters, but he was forced to recognise that the plot had 
^wn far beyond his control. 'Ih.e national assembly demanded his kbdica- 
tibfa, and, when he fled, declared him deposed and recalled the old MUosh to 
the* throne on September 22nd, 1858. Milosh came, but died on September 
26th, 1860, and was succeeded by his son Michael, who now became prince for 
fihe second time. The latter during has long exile had developed the idea of 
' ' ^rvian nationality, and he held firmly the theory that the little principality of 
^rVia could play tiie same r61e in the war of the Christian populations of the 
Ralkan Peninsula against the Turks which Piedmont had played in the war 
against Austria. 

On June 15th, 1862, a tumult broke out in Belgrade. The city still had a 
Turkish garrison, accorduig to the renewed stipulation of 1856 The Turks 
retreated into the citadel and on June 16th bombarded the city for four hours. . 
This caused so much excitement that the Turkish pasha who was in command 
at Belgrade judged it advisable to negotiate. Prince Michael called one hun- 
dred thousand Servians to arms, formetl foreign corps out of the racially related 
"Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and Bulgarians, procured a quantity of weapons, 
and laid siege to the fortresses garrisoned by_ the Turks — Shabatz, Somendria, 
and Ushitsa. He demanded that Servia, without intervention of the Porte, 
should have the right to adjust its constitution to changing circumstances; 
that the Turks should give over to him the fortified places still occupied by 
them, and also the citadel of Belgrade; or dse that these strongholds should 
be dismantled; finally, that the Mohammedans must either leave Servia or 
come under Servian jurisdiction. 

On the appeal of the Porte a conference of the signatory powers of the 
Treaty of Paris came together to settle the dispute. Servia obtained many 
of its demands, but those in regard to the strongholds were granted only with 
limitations. The Porte acquiesced in dismantling Ushitsa aiid Sokol; on the 
other hand it "wished to keep Shabatz, Somendria, and IQadova as belonging 
to its general system of defence, likevrise the citadel of Belgrade, wishing also 
to extend this last, since it left the city wholly exposed. Miehad at first 
declared himself satisfied witli what he had obtained, but in 1866 he again 
demanded that the Porte should "vrithdraw the Turkish garrisons from ^rvmn 
strongholds, and he again entered into extensive military preparations. The 
Porte declared itself ready to vacate the Servian strongholds, but made counter 
demands y Servia was to disarm the national militia, increase its annual 
tribute to the Porte, and the powers which signed the Peace of Pans were to 
^torantee that Servia would liencefortli comport itself 'quietly and properly 
m regard to' the Porte, Michael roundly rejected these counter demands; 
the powers had to intervene a second time, and finally the Porte consented — 
although "with pro"Visos which only eovereci its retreat — to Intrust, that is, to 
abaftdon, to. the Servians all Servian fortresses with the single exception of 
2yomik. ‘On Jilne 10th, 1868, Prince Mibhkel, who in his second term of 
j^ernment had leer tainly protected energetically the interests of Servia, was 
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murdered by a band <rf accomplices in the garden of his Belgrade palace. 
Only the Porte or the Earageorgevieh family can be suspected of having 
instigated the murder. 


SEBVXA. BECOMES A KINGDOM ENDEE MILAN 

The national assembly immediately called the young prince Milan (Milano) 
to be Michael’s successor. Prince Milan, bom August 10th, 1854, was a 

g andson of Prince Ephraim, a younger brother of the old Milosh Obrenovich. 

ilan’s father, Ephraim’s only son, died young, and Prince Michael, who had 
no children, adopted his orphaned cousin Milan, and in 1864 sent him to Paris 
so that he might acquire a European education. On June 23rd, 1868, Milan, 
who was hardly fourteen years old, arrived at Belgrade, and on July Sth was 
solemnly anointed prince -in the cathedral. On account of being a minor he 
was placed under a regency, which established his policy in the paths punsued 
by his adoptive father, Michad./ ■ ■ ’ 

In 1869 the regency adopted a new constitution placing all power in the 
hands of the ruler and of the national assembly or skupshtina. This consisted 
of one hundred and twenty members, a fourth of whom were appointed by the 
prince, the rest being elected 'by the people to serve for terms of three yeai^s. 
This assembly met every year, although m special cases it was replaced by 
the grand skupshtma, consisting of four hundred and eighty members, all of 
whom were elected by the country at large. Prince Milan, who came of 'age 
in 1872, continued to favour Russian policy. This prince stands in mark«l 
contrast to the prince of Rumania, who came to the throne two years brfore 
him, and who at once devoted himself to the care of developing the country 
given him to rule, and of placing it on a military footing. Prince Milan had been 
educated in Paris, and his nature- and inclinations appear to have fitted hiia 
for a life of extravagance and self-indulgence rather than for the duties of a 
king. Hence when he was drawn mto dedanng war with Montenegro against 
T^mey in 1876 his army proved far inferior to that of hie ally and likewise tb 
that of his opponent, and only by the intervention of the European powers 
was Servia saved from a loss- of territoijr in consequ^ce of her defeats. 

Peace was concluded with the Porte in 1877, which did not prevent Milan 
ffom taking part in the Russo-Turkbh war the same year. This time he was 
more successful, and among other victoria he conquered the ancient town of 
Nish, which had belonged to Turkey ever since the battle of Kosovo. The 
'Treaty of San Stefano, followed by the Treaty of Berlin, put an end to further 
hostilities. This treaty, signed in 1878, reco^ised the independence of Servia 
and gave her certain additions of territory, but Milan was disappointed in the 
attitude of Ru^ia at the congress and turned his hopes towards Austria. In 
this he was at variance with his wife, Natalie, whom he had married in 1875 
-and whose sympathies were with Russia. 'The struggle between the pro- 
Austrian and the pro-Russian parties lasted throughout the reign of MUan. 
'The government began to grow unpopular. In accordance with the Treaty 
of Berlin it was necessary to build railroads and to indemnify the Turkia^ 
landowners in the newly acquired districts. These measures required money, 
and this meant' increased taxation and government monopolies on certain 
products. In 1882 an attempt was made on the life of the prmce. In the 
same year Milan, with the assent of the powers, had adopted the title of king, 
and Servia had become a kingdom.** 
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' ATJISrElUN AND EUBSIAN RIVALBY 

Russian and Austrian mflueiice struggled with each other for the Servian 
supremacy. King Milan inclined to Austria— a, policy indicated by the 
material interests of the country— whereas the radicals, who had an influential 
support in Natalie, a daughter of the Russian captam Keshko, held to Russia. 
?rhe annuity which the czar gave as a dowry to the pretender Peter Karageorge- 
vich on his mamage with the daughter of the prmce of Monten^ro, showed 
cbnclusiYely how far from firmly ho and his dynasty were established on the 
Uttw royal throne: An implacable dislike to Austria prevailed among his 
people, called forth pi^y by the intolerance of the MagyarSj who m spite of 
;fliie most solemn treaties were attempting to take away all national rights from 
ithe Serbs living in Hungary, as had already happened to the Rumanians 
-^ere, partly by the usurious exploitation of the country on the part of the 
’ igreat Vienna bank i ng-houses. Austrian policy fell into an irreconcilable 
contradiction, in that it tried to gain the confidence of the Balkan peoples, 
whereas the racially connected branches of these peoples were systematically 
oppressed in Hungary.? 

. The king’s unpopularity was increased by the Bulgarian war. Servia and 
Bulgaria had each been watching the other’s increase of territory with jealous 
eyes, and when the union of the two Bulgarias was proclaimed in 1885 the 
Servian government felt (Mled upon either to prevent it or else to demand a 
compensatory increase of land for itself. The government accordmgly 
declared wax, expwting, in view of Bulgarian difiiculties, to have an ea^ 
TOctory.' But again the Servian army proved mfenor to the armies of its 
neighbours, and again Servia was saved by foreign intervention, this time by 
that of Austria, vmo informed Bulgaria that she would meet Austrian troops 
■diould dae tiy to advance into Servia. Peace was concluded m March, 1885. 
The only result reaped by Servia from the war was increased debt and a loss 
of what little military reputation ^e had acquired in the Russo-Turkish war. 
In addition to political difficulties. King Milan had domestic troubles which 
finally drove him from the throne. We have seen that the king and queen 
had opposite political views Their disagreements unfortunately did not end 
here, and the king obtained a divorce from his wife in 1888, a proceeding 
which did him more harm than all his political mistakes His ftnftm ipg 
made effective, use of these difficulties, and although the king r^ained his 
position temporarily by granting a liberal constitution, he was tired of rulmg, 
and abdicated voluntarily in 1889, proclaiming his young son Alexander king 
of Servia. 


THE REIGN AND MUROBE OP ALEXANDER 

'The country was in a most confused state. Since Alexander was too young 
to rule, a regency had been appointed at whose head was Yovan Ristich, a 
m^ of much ability, who had already been regent during the minority of 
King Milan. This regency was strongly conservative, vffiereas the new con- 
stitution, the national assembly, and the government were all radical. The 
ex-queen continued to reside in Servia and her quarrels with Milan still con- 
tinued to agitate public opinion. Furthermore, the unsettled state of affairs 
favoured the intrigues of the Karageorgevich party, which lost no oppor- 
timity of turning public dissatisfaction to its ovra advance. *016 regency 
tried to help matters by appointing a liberal ministry, which at once tried to 
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do amy with the radical national-assembly. The country refusL^ to re^nd 
to this attempt, the hopeless - complication ensued of a radical national « 
assembly, a hberal government, and a conservative regency. To the surprise 
of all, this Gordian knot was cut by the young sevmteen-year-old king, who 
suddenly arrested his regents while they were dining with hun, declared him- 
^If of age, and dissolved the national assembly. This coup d’6tat, how- 
ever, of 1893 failed to bring peace to the country. Party quarrels were rife; 
the Karageorgevich faction intrigued more openly; the public press attacked 
the king and his parents; there was even talk of Russia’s sending a grand 
duke to rule m Servia. In the midst of all this turmoil Alexander, in 1894, 
asked his father, the ex-king Milan, to return, filing the need of his greater 
experience in politics. The radical constitution of 1888 was abolished and 
the constitution of 1869 re-established. 

Servia now settled down to a period of comparative tranquillity. . The 
coimtry appeared heartily sick of radical excesses, which now gave way to 
reaetionaiy conservative measures. The liberty of the pre® was restricted 
and the laws of l^e majesU were made more severe. A^cultuxe and com- 
merce received more attention, and a general improvement took place in the 
state of the country. In 1900 King Afexander married Mme. Draga Maschm, 
a former lady-in-wai|mg to Queen Natalie. This completely changed the 
political policy of Servia, who now attached herself to' Russia. Kmg Milan, 
who had caused relations with Austro-Hungary to become more friendly, was 
exiled from the coimtry and died the next year In 1901 Alexander gave the 
country a more liberal constitution and established a parliament with two 
houses — Skupshtina and senate. The king’s marriage gave great dissatisfac- 
tion in Servia. Draga possessed unlimited influence over her husband, and 
used that influence to insure the promotion of her friends or the downfall of 
her enemies. Matters reached a crisis when she was on the point of enforcing 
the nomination of her brother as heir to the throne, it having become evident, 
after a great deal of scandalous publicity, that she would not present King 
Alexander with a son. 

A military conspiracy was formed, and the king and queen were brutally 
murdered in the palace at Selgrade, soon after midnight on June 11th, 1903. 
The premier, the minister of war, and the two brothers of the king were alho 
killed. A provisional government was at once formed, which proclaimed the 
constitution of 1888 and invited Prince Peter Karageorgevich to become king. 

In spite of the horror felt at the unnecessary brutality of the proceedings, 
public S 3 mpathy m foreign countries was generally with the revolutionists, 
as King Alexander had lost public respect. In Belgrade itself there was great 
rejoicing. 

* • • > 

THE SBRVUl op to-day 

. King Peter arrived in Belgrade on June 24th, and was enthusiastically 
received by his people, although the Russian and Austrian ambassadors were 
the only foreign representatives present. Russia, seemingly foUowmg Aus- 
tria’s lead, severely denounced the assassination and summoned Peter to 
punish the conspirators This the new kmg was hardly in a position to do, as 
his hands were tied and events were practically controlled by a military dictar 
torship The recognition of Peter by the other powers followed in time. 
Great Britain, however, did so only after the king, in May, 1906, placed the 
officers chiefly imphcated in the murder of King Alexander on the retired list.® 

Taken as a whole, Servian society is prosperous. Smce its independence 
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_ j'hifcSiiKKwe than doubled. Hardly an ei^th of the soil of Servia 
culMtiation, and almost everjrwhere the methods of farming are the 
primitt'vei; except in the most fertile vaUeys like those of the lower Timok, 
fkh land, lies 'fapow for a year after every harv^t. The exports of Servia bear 
tritness td this primitive stage of rural economy They consist chiefly in 
poorly fattmed pigs, which are sent to Germany by hundreds of thousands. 
Tte' sale' of th^ animals is the clearest revenue of the Servian peasants; 
ievterthdess they have begun in recent yearsi to furnish a certam quantity of 
^adn to the markets of western Europe. Except at Belgrade the industry; of 
tbs 'country is still in its infancy.' Servia makes the great mistake of despising 
ail manual labour except agriculture. The young people of education aspire 
4ii^6 all to places in the administration, and contribute towards developing 
'jitat scourge of bureaucracy which does so much harm in the monarchy of 
JifiStro-Hungary. But many students on thrir return from foreign universities 
«e engaged in spreading instruction throughout the country, and very great 
fiiogress IS beir® achieved in this direction; it'Uiay be said that this progress 
bias been rapid since the period, not so Jong ago (1839), when the sovereign 
hilnself confessed to not being able to write. 

The ambition of the Servians is to cause the disappearance from their 
country of anything which could recall the old Mosl^ domination; they 
apply themselves to that task with persevering energy,* and from a material 
pomt of view the work is nearly finished. Belgrade “ the Turkish” has ceased 
to exist ; it is replaced by an occidental city like Vienna and Budapest ; palaces 
in. European style rise m the midst of mosques with minarets and cupolas; 
magnificent boulevards 'cross the .old quarters with 'their windmg streete, and 
kibeaixtnfiii paric eovers the esplanade where Hie Turks used to raise bleeding 
Ifie^^iupon stakes. Shabatd on th&Bave has become a “little PariSj” the 
iji^bitants say ; on the Danube .the city of Posharevatz, celebrated in the 
nfat^ of treaties by the name of Passarowitz, is equally transformed. In 
roirit, also, Servia is more and more brealpng away from Turkish fatalism. 
Only a short time ago it was a people of the Orient; from now on it belongs 
to the- Western world, by labbur'and initiative. 

All cults are free, yet the Greco-Catholic religion is called the state religion. 
This used to recognise the patriarch of Constantinople as its nominal head, 
but since the nmeteenth century it has called itself “autocephalous,” and is 
governed by a synod composed of the archbishop of Belgrade, the metro* 
pditan of Servia, and three diocesan bishops. 

In Servia all able-bodied men form part of the army, but, to speak prop- 
erly, the standmg army, numbering four thousand men at the most, is only 
a framework in which all the corps of the national militia would have to 
enlist in case of need. Servia could easily put a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty thousand men into the field; Its military organisation is propor- 
tionately perhaps the strongest possessed by any state in Europe.* 



CHAPTER IV 

TBDE LESSER BALKAN STATES 


Of the minor states of the Balkan Peninsula, only Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina have had an independent history. As their politics cannot 
be said to have influenced world history to any extent, it has seemed advisable 
to give it only a general treatment, chronicling the main facts in the form of 
a tabulated chronology. Albania and Macedonia as such have had no indi- 
vidual history, and only a general description of their people and their condi- 
tion has been given. 


Montenegeo 

There is a tradition that at the creation the Lord passed above the earth 
distributing stones over its stoface out of a bag, and that when he was passing 
over Montenegro the bag burst and all the remaining stones fell out upon 
the “Black Mountam.” There are diff^ent tales concerning the origin of 
the name monfe negro, or black mountain; it is usually supposed to have 
come from the forests of black pines which once covered the slopes of the 
mountains. It was here that those Servian families who p^referred indepen- 
dence under any hardships to becoming subject to the Turks sought refuge 
after the battle of Kosovo. The history of the coimtry, however, goes back 
stili farther. It formed ori^ally a part of Dlyria, and was annexed to Rome 
under Augustus. It was affected by the barbarian invasion like the rest of 
the peninsula, and in the seventh century it formed a part of the Servian Con- 
f^ederation. About the year 900 Ragusa was the seat of the Servian govern- 
ment.® 

In the dismemberment of tlie Servian Empire which followed the death 
of Dushan and the assassination of his son tJrosh, a noble Servian called 
Balcha or Basha seized the fortress of Skadar (Scutari), and extended his 
authority as far as Cattaro. The present Montenegro, Poc^oritza, Spuzh 
and Jabliak, the isles of Lake Scutari, and the territory of Bari composed his 
domains. One of his successors, Ivan Czemowitz (Ivan the BWck), driven 
from his capital, Jabliak, in 1484, and forced back into the mountains of the 

S07 
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Ji^Oriialiora by the Ottomans, fixed his residence at Cettinje and caused a 
'general assembly to vote a law somewhat as follo'ws ; “ In times of war against 
me Turks no Montentgrin shall be able, "without the order of his chief, to 
leave the field of battle, he who takes to flight shaE be dishonoured forever, 
despised and banished from the midst of his family, who shall give him a 
woman’s dress and a spindle, the women shall dnve him out with blows of 
the spindle as a coward and a traitor to his country.” The Montenegrins 
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then began a struggle -without cessation or mercy which was to last without 
interruption up to our day. Sometimes the conquerors, sometimes the con- 
quered, they never bent their necks to the Moslem yoke; never did the Otto- 
mans succeed in gaining a footing in those ru^ed mountains where reigned 
the religion of liberty. 


THH INAUQUEATION OF A THEOCRATIC GOVERNMENT (1499 A dJ 

The abdication of George Czemowitz (1499) placed the power in the 
hands of the metropolitan (vladika) and inaugurated a theocratic government. 
In 1687 the accession of Damlo Petrovich began a new era for Montenegro; 
it was during his reign that the battle of Mardiuliu was fought, the greatest 
which has ever taken place between Montenegrins and Turks, and in which, 
if tradition may be believed, twenty thousand Ottomans bit tne dust (1711). 
One year previously relations between Montenegro and Russia had commenced. 
Towards the end of 1710 Peter the Great concluded a treaty of alliance with 
the vladika against the Turks. From this time on the Czomahora became 
m a way a Muscovite fief; the vladikas went to St Petersburg to receive 
the episcopal consecration ^ In 1767 occurred a curious interlude in the 
history of the Black Mountains. A doctor who had travelled considerably 
and had lived in Russia appeared in Montenegro and claimed to be the mur- 
dered Peter III of Ri^ia. Sava, the vladika of that time, being a weak 
ruler, the impostor, who went by the name of Stephen the Little, succeeded in 
establishing himself in power and, as regent, proved an excellent ruler. He 
was killed in 1774 “ 

Duriug the long reign of Peter I (1782-1830) the Russian influence became 
so preponderant that the subjects of the vladika accused him before the 
emperor of Russia of not beii^ sufliciently orthodox and of not sufficiently 
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increasing the number of convents. Peter I condescended to Justify himself 
before the Eussias consul at Ragusa, and did not protest against 3ie juris- 
diction which the autocrat of all the Russias thus appropriated to himself.^ 
This adherence to Russia is remarkable in view of the treataient Monte- 
negro received at her hands. More than once was she abandoned by her 
great ally after having performed the service demanded from her. After the 
Treaty of Pressbuig, giving the Boeche di Cattaro to the French, Peter, at 
the request of the Bocchesi, assisted them in driving out the Austrians, and, 
with his Russian allies, defeated the French likewise. The Montenegrins, 
however, were prevented from following up their victories by orders from 
the czar to deliver up the Bocche to the Austrians. The loss of their port 
was a severe blow to the brave Montenegrins, who had even defied the great 
Napoleon with success. After his defeat in 1813 they made an attempt to 
regain Cattaro, and, aided by an English fleet, succeeded in doing so, but 
again Russia forced them to give it up to Austria.® 

Peter 11 (1830-1851) made the power of the ruler absolute by liberating 
it from the control of the chiefs of noAte and of plemem. This vladika is 
the greatest historical figure of Montenegro, “he was seen now as a captain 
at the head of his troops, his sword in hand, giving an example of all military 
vutues; now as priest and preacher, carrying oiuy the cross, bringing back 
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to gentleness his savage companions ; and again as an inexorable judge, causing 
the guilty to be executed in his presence, or as an incorruptible chief, refusing 
with pride aU favours with which people tned to bind his independence.” « 


, WARS WITH THE PORTE 

For two centuries the position of prince-bishop had been in the Petrovich 
family, the nephew succeeding the uncle. At the death of Peter II, his nephew 
Danilo, caring little for spiritual honours and deeply in love with the beau- 
tiful Daiinka Kuetich, secularised the power, after having secured the 
approval of the principal chiefs and of Russia. To the ofiice of bishop, how- 
ever, only members of the princely family were eligible, or, in case of their 
default, members chosen from the most noble families of the country. The 
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Mliirajf® made claims upon Montenegro, although it did not 
Sftfe a fcibt) of territory there, took offence at this innovation, and Omar Pasha 
••Vlas ordered to ehastise the principality (1852). After a sanguinary strode 
of three months, which cost Turkey four thousand five hundred dead, 
five thousaad wounded, and 31,000,000 piastres^ the intervention of Austria 
and' Russia forced the sultan to suspend hostilities (March, 1853). Danilo, 
departing from the policy of his ancestors and considering more the interests 
of Montenegro than those of Russia, sou^t the friendship of Austria; in 
^ite of the agitation proceeding from St. Petersburg, in spite of the recrimi- 
nations and revolts of his subjects, he preserved neutrality dunng the Crimean 
, Mw. When the congress of Paris met and the Porte wished to make Europe 
.-teeognise its imaginary sovereignty over the Czomahora, Danilo addressed a 
■ '^Hetnorandum to the powers, in which he demanded: (1) The recognition of 
independence of Montenegro in diplomatic form ; (2) the aggrandisement 
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of his frontiers on the side of the Herzegovina and Albania; (3) the exact 
demarcation of his frontiers ; (4) the cession of Antivari. 

Diplomacy, imagining perhaps that people may be disposed of like mer- 
chandise, responded to the demands of the prince by ordering him to submit 
to the Porte; in exchange the latter would consent to grant him a certain 
portion of land in Herzegovina on condition of receiving a tithe therefrom; 
it would pension the prmce, who would descend to the rank of a Mushir, and 
would give the Montenegrins free access to all its ports. Turkey supported 
th^ propositions by the presence of an army on the frontier ; the pnnce in 
vain made appeals to Paris, Vienna, and St, Petersburg; he was refused 
everywhere. The French government alone showed some interest and prom- 
ised to recognise (fiplomatically the independence of Montenejax). Hostilities 
opened on May 4th, 1858; on the 13th, Hassan Pasha, defeated at Grahovo by 
Mirko Petrovich, brother of the prince, left three thousand men on the field 
and lost all his artillery. The intervention of the powers again arrested 
bloodshed Things remained in statu quo ; all that Montenegro gained was 
to have her frontiers regulated by an international commission to which her 
delegate was admitted by Europe. On August l?tb, 1860, Danilo was assas- 
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sinated at Cattaro, leaving only one daughter. His nephew, Nicholas Petro- 
vich, son of the victor at Grahovo, succeeded him and gave over the direction 
of anajrs to his father, Mirko.^ 

In the same year an insurrection broke out in Herzegovina, and although 
Montenegro at met remamed neutral, she concentrated her troops, whidi led 
to an order from tiie Porte to disarm. This was refused, and war was declared 
in 1862. The European powers refused to take any part in the struggle. 
Tlie pope alone raised his voice in favour of that little people fighting for its 
liberty against such heavy odds. The event could not long be doubtful. 
After various engagements® Mirko made a desperate attempt; on August 
23rd he attacked me Turks at Rieka; all that human nature could display 
of bravery and heroism was expended by Mirko, but the struggle was too 
unequal; the Montenegrins were defeated. Diplomacy then emerged from its 
apathy and peace was signed on August 31st. The conditions imposed by 
Omar Pasha were most severe. Mirko was forbidden to remain in the prip.- 
cipality, and Turkey had the right to build forts the whole length of the rewp 
leading from Scutan to Herz^ovina across Monten^ro, and to garrison theiut,' 
The Turks did not insist on the expuMon of Mirko, “ the sword of Monter 
negro” ; that would have been a miserable vaigeance, and they did honou* 
to themselves in renouncing it. As to the second point, however, the Porte 
was inexorable.^ 

A period of peace followed this war, during which the army was reorgan- 
ised, a system of education established, and a constitution given to the people, 
who had no desire for such a thing, being content, as of old, to be under the 
autocratic power of their prince. In 1876 Prince Nicholas allied''him^, 
with Milan of Servia against Turkey, and although he was successful, fee 
Servian army was not, and a peace was concluded in November of the same 
year. In the next year, on the occasion of the Russian war with Turkey, 
Montenegro again took the field and gained a number of victories, the most 
important for ner being the reconquest of the seaports which had beloi^d to 
her previously. The Treaty of Berlin gave her Niksic, Spuzh, Podgoritza, 
Plava, Gusinie, and Antivari, thus more than doubling her territory. As the 
Moslem inhabitants of Plava and Gusinie objected to annexation, a conference 
of the powers in 1880 decided to ^ve those towns to Turkey, substituting for 
them Dulcigno, which was to be given to Montenegro It was not, however, 
until after a great deal of diplomatic correspondence and the appearance of a 
European fleet that Dulcigno was finally ceded to Monten^o.® 


.^BANIA 

The name of Shkyiperi which the Albanians themselves &ve to their 
country probably signifies “ land of rocks,” and no designation could be better 
deserved. Stony mountains cover all the country from Montenegro to the 
frontiers of Greece. The only plain of any extent which is found m Albania 
is the basin of the Skodra or Scutari, which bounds fee plateau of fee Black 
Moimtain on the south, and which may be considered fee real frontier of 
Albanian temtory. The bottom of this basin is occupied by fee vast laJse of 
Scutari, fee rannant of an old inland sea which was much larger. The 
Albanian or Shkyipetar population is divided mto two principal races, the 
Toskides and Ghegides (Tosks and Ghegs), both of which are without doubt 
descended from fee ancient Pelasgians, but in many places they are mixed 
wife Slavic, Bulgarian, and Rumanian elements. Perhaps other ethnograph- 
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branobfis are represented in the Shkyiperi tribes, for some of them 
pwsent the most nome type of Hellenic, while others have a mask of repulsive 
Tjglmess. The dialects of the two nations differ greatly, and it is not without 
difficulty that a Khimaran (Acroceraunian) succeeds in imderstanding a Mir- 
dite or some olher Albanian of the north. To the difference of idiom is usu- 
ally joined a hostility of race. Ghegides and Toskides detest each other so 
intensely that the Turkish army has taken the precaution to separate them 
for fear they come to blows. When it is necessary to suppress an msurrection 
of Shkyiperi the government always makes use of Albanian troops of the 
hostile race ; it is then served with the fury of hatred. 

Before the miOTationa of the barbarians the Albanians occupied all the 
westwn part of me Balkan penmsula up to the Danube. But they were 
obliged to, draw back, and the whole temtory of Albania was occupied by 
■ Servians and Bulgarians. A large 

number of Slavic names, which are 
found in all parts of the country, recall 
this period of conquest, during which 
history does not pronounce even the 
name of the autodtithonous popula- 
tion. But as soon as the power of the 
Servians succumbed to the blows of the 
Ottomans, the Albanians reappeared, 
and since then they have not ceased 
to recede upon their neighbours of 
Slavic origin. In southern Albania is 
another race, the groups of which are 
scattered amidst the Shkyipen popular 
tion in greater numbers than among 
the Greeks of Olympus and Acama/- 
nia. This race is that of the Zinzares, 
also called Mac^do-Wallachian, “lame 
Wallachians,” or simply southern Ru- 
manians. They are in fact tlie broth- 
ers of those other Rumanians who in 
the north occupy the plain of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. Like the Rumanians 
of the Danube, they are probably Lat- 
inised Dacians. They resemble the 
Wallachians in features, bearing, and 
character, and, like them, they speak a neo-Latin language, mixed, however, 
with a large number of Greek words. In the valleys of the Pindus the 
majority of the Zinzares are nomad shepherds, and often their villages are 
abandoned for months. Besides these Zmzares, the Epirot Greeks, the Ser- 
•vians, and the few Ottomans in the large cities, the ]^pulation of western 
Turkey, between the mountains of Bosnia and Greece, is composed of Ghegides 
and Toskides, half barbarians, whose social state has not been altered for 
Ihree thousand years. By their customs, their ways of thinking and feeling, 
the Albanians of our day still represent the Pelasgians of olden time. 

There is no modem people whose military annals show more astonishing 
examples of valour than those of the Albanians. In the fifteenth centu^ 
this people had Scanderbeg, their “Alexander the Great,” who, while he did 
not have as large a theatre for his glory as Macedonia, was not inferior to 
Alexander in genius, and was very differently great in justice and kind- 
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ness. And what people ever surpassed in courage those mountain Suhotes, 
among whom — and they numbered into the thousands — there was found 
not one old man, not one woman, not one dhild, who begged for mercy from 
the murderers ^t by All Pasha ? The heroism of those Suliote women, who 
set fire to their ammunition, who hurled themselves froin the tops of cliffs 
or plunged into torrents, holding hands and singing their death-song, wUl 
always remain one of the marvels of history. But with this bravery ^ere 
is mingled amo:^ many Albanian tnbes a great savagery. Human life is 
lightly valued among these warlike peoples, and as soon as it is shedj blood 
calls for blood, the victims are avenged by olher victims. They believe^ in 
vampires, in phantoms, and sometimes they bum old men suspected of being 
able to kUl by their breath. Slavery does not exist, but the woman is always 
a servant ; she is regarded as a wholly inferior being, without rights and with- 
out a will. 

Family ties are very strong among the Albanians. The father ke^ bis 
rights of sovereim lord up to the most advanced age, and as long as he lives 
all that is earned by his children and grandchildren belongs to him; often the 
family community is not broken even after his death. The different families 
of a common descent never forget their relationship, even when the name of 
their ancestor ^ lon§ been lost; they remain umted in dans called phis 
or pharas, which unite in a body for atteck or defence or for the preservation 
of common interests. Among the Albanians, as among the Servians and 
among many ancient peoples, the brotherhood of choice is not less strong 
than that of blood, yoi^ people who wish to become brothers bind them- 
selves by solemn promises m the presence of their families, and, opening a 
vein, drink a few drops of blood each from the other. In spite of this remark- 
able tendency which leads the Albanians to associate in clans and in com- 
munities, in spite of their enthusiastic love for theu- native ccfuntry, the 
Shkjnpetar peoples have remained wilh no political cohesion; the physical 
condition of the soil they inhabit and 'their unfortunate passion for battles 
have condemned them to a scattering of their forces, and, in consequence, to 
slavery. The idigious hatreds between Moslems and Christians, betweai 
Greeks and Latins, have eantributed to the same result. 

It IS generally admitted that the number of Mohammedan Albanians 
exceeds those of Christians of diveise creeds, but the lack of definite statistics 
does not permit a positive statement. When the Turks became masters of 
the country and the bravest Albanians took refuge in Italy to ®cape the 
oppression of their enemies, most of the tribes which remained behind were 
forced to adopt Islam; besides, a number of chiefs, who lived by brigandage, 
found it to their advantage to become Moslems in order to continue without 
danger their depredations. That is the reason for the fact that the Moham- 
medan population of Albania generally represents the aristocratic dement, 
at least in the cities. Moreover, the Moslem Albanians have much more 
warlike fanaticism than rdigious zeal, and a number of their ceremonies, 
especially those which are connected with traditions of their country are 
not at all different from those of the Christians. They have become con- 
verted, but without the least conviction; as they themsdves say cynically, 
“There where the sword is, is the faith ! ” 

At the end of the eighteenth century Albama of the south and Epirus had 
still a whoUy feudal organisation. The chiefs of the dans and the Turkish 
p^has, themselves half mdependent of the sultan, inhabited castles perched 
high on the rocks, and from time to time they descended, followed by their 
armed men, or, to speak more correctly, by brigands whom they had in their 
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Wsep wBB iBOCTant, and the boundari^ of jpossession changed ince&- 
Jy 'with the fortune of arms. The terrible All of Janina changed this 
iiil^ q£ things; he was the Richelieu of the Shkyipetar aristocracy. Since 
time the central power has gained m strength that which the feudal lords 
^d family chiefs have lost. It is to the independent populations of southern 
iSlbama that one must go to see a social state which recalls the Middle Ages. 
Aa soon' as one has crossed the Mat one perceives the change. All the men 
are aafmed; even the shepherd and the ploughman have carbmes on the shoul- 
d^r^he women and the children have pistols in the belt. 

,r ’The families, dans, and tribes have their military organisation alwaj^ 
efWQ^ete and ready for the call to battle. The tribes of Kushka Krama, 
'igKtiwto Montenegro and the lake of Scutari, the clans of the Malissori, the 
ff^Epaenti, the Dukajins, are recompensed for their military services by an 
isemption from taxes. Although nominally subject to the Porte they are 
A fact independeatj let anyone encroach on their immunities and they would 
|dubitably turn against the pashas and make common cause with their 
feaieditary memies of the Czomahora The Mirdites may be regarded as 
type;of these mdependent tribes of northern Albania. They live in the 
. valleys which rise like citadels at the south of the Drin ravine, and 
they number hardly twelve thousand their quality of free men and 
'^eir martial value insure them a considerable influence in all western Turkey. 
jlSie region of the Mirdites is constituted into an oligarchal republic governed 
W ancient customs. The pnnee or pasha of Oroch is by nght of title the 
chief administrator, but in point of fact he can give no commands* policy is 
determined by the old men, vecehwrd/i, of every village, by the delegates of 
tSMferent mflitary divisions, and by the chiefs of the clans, in council, 
ko-ilhe last century the young men of Khimara sold themselves to the 
'Naples in sufficient numbers to form a regiment, the "royal Mace- 
Aonian.” Even in our day many Moslems and even Christian Toskides still 
hire themselves to pashas and beys. Known in general by the corrupted 
name of Amautes, they are seen in the most remote parts of the empire, in 
Armenia, at Bagdad, on the Arabian peninsula. However, wars becoming 
more and more rare, the profession of a mercenaiy soldier has gradually lost 
its advantageSj and in consequence the number of Abanians who emigrate 
to earn their living by honest labour increases every year. Like the Swiss 
of the Grisons and under the pressure of the same economical necessities, 
the Shkyipetars leave their mountains at the commencement of winter and 
go far away to practise their industry in the plain. Most of them return m 
me spring with a few savings, which the cultivation of their ungrateful rocts 
could not have procured to them, but there are those who emigrate without 
intending to return. A lai^e number of Abanians who have become rich 
return to end their days in their native land, and build beautiful houses 
which surpnse one in the midst of the ru^ed rocks of Epirus Thus the 
Abanians themselves are drawn into a general progressive movement, and 
when they shall have entered into permanent relations with other peoples, it 
may be hoped with good reason that they will play an important rme, for 
they are distinguished in general by fineness of mind, dearness of thought, 
and great force of character. 

Education is almost non-existent, and the vast majority of the population, 
both Christian and Moslem, are totally illiterate. The priests of tfie Gredc 
church, on whom the rural population depend for mstruction, are often 
deplorably ignorant. The merchant families of Janhia are well-educated; the 
dialect spoken in that town is the purest ^eoimm of colloquial Greek.® 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Bosb^, at the northwest an^e of Turkey, is the Switzerland of the Euro- 
pean Orient, but a Switzerland whose mountains do not reach to the regions 
of perpetual snows and ice. The mountain chains of Bosnia and of its southern 
province Herzegovina have for a great part of their extent much resemblance 
to those of the Jura. “ Where the stones end and the trees begm,” the Dalma- 
tians used to say, “there begins Bosnia”; but certain Boaaian re^ons have 
already lost then vegetation. Likewise the pla- 
teaus of Herzegovina, those of Montenegro and 
the mountains of Dalmatia, have been almost 
entirely despoiled of their forests, although Bos- 
nia proper is still very well wooded. Almost 
half of its territory is covered with forests. 

The song of birds is rarely heard in these great 
woods, but wild animals are plentiful; bears, 
boars, and squirrels seek here their shelter, and 
so many wolves are killed that their skins are 
one of the principal objects of Bosnian com- 
merce. Taken as a whole the country is admi- 
rably fertile; it is one of the promised lands df 
Europe on account of the extreme fecimdity of 
its valleys. In certain districts, notably on the 
frontiers of Croatia and in the neighbourhood 
of the Save, large herds of swine almost wild 
wander in the forests of oak; hence the name of 
“country of pigs,” given by the Turks in deri- 
don to all of lower Bosnia. 

With the exception of Jews, gipsies, and 
some psrnanlis, officials, soldiers, and merchants, 
who live in the most populous towns of Bosnia, 
all the inhabitants of the Ill3aian Alps belong 
to toe Slavic race. The inhabitants erf Herze- 
govina are perhaps those which present a most 
marked type. They are descended, it appears, 
from Slavic immigrants who came from the 
b^ks of_ toe Vistula in toe seventh century. 

Like their neighbours toe Montenegrins, todr a Bosnian Mbechant 
tdk is much more lively than that of toe Ser- dsgo) 

vians proper. ^ While toe Bosnians areyfor toe 

most part, united in origin, they are divided by religion, and from toja divi- 
sion results their state of political servitude. At first toou^t it does indeed 
seem surpming that toe Slavs of Bosnia have not succeeded, like their brother 
Servians, in shaking off the Ottoman yoke. They are much further removed 
from toe capital of the empire and their valleys are much more difficult of 
access than toe fields of Servia, and yet, in spite of the advantages of defence 
presented^ by land and dimate, all the attempts at revolt which have been 
made against the Turks have miserably failed It is because the Mnslftm and 
C^istiani Bosnian are enemies one of another, and because, among toe Ohrie- 
tians themselves, toe Greek Catholics, governed by their popes, and the Roman 
Catholics, who blindly obey their BVanciscan priests, detest each other and 
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betray each other. Being (hvided they became forcibly enslaved, and the 
condition of servitude has made them worse than their oppressors. 

The Moslems of Bosnia, who call themselves “Turks,” a name rejected 
as dishonourable by the Osmanlis of the rest of the empire, are not less Slav 
than the Bosnians of the two Christian sects. Like them they speak only 
Servian, although a large number of Turkish words have slipped into their 
dialect. They are the descendants of feudal lords who, in order to preserve 
their feudal privileges, became converted dunng the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Among their ancestors the “Turks” of Bosnia count a number 

of famous brigands who made haste to change 
theu: religion in order to continue without peril 
their profession of pillaging. They soon sur- 
passed the Mohammedan Turks in fanaticism, 
and reduced the Christian peasants to a veri- 
table slavery. A wild pear tree is still pointed 
out near the gate of Bosnia-Serai where the 
notables of the place went from time to time 
to give themselves the pleasure of hanging 
some unfortunate rayah. Beys or spahis, 
the Modem Bosnians form the most back- 
ward element of old Turkey, and many a time, 
notably in 1851, they have revolted to main- 
*tain their ancient feudal tyranny in all its 
rigour. 

The soil was divided under the Turks into' 
spakdiks or Moslem fiefs, which were handed 
down according to Slavic custom, not by right 
of the first-born, but indivisibly to all the 
members of the family; these chose for their 
chief, when it was necessary to march to com- 
bat, either the eldest among them or the bra- 
vest. As for the Christian peasants, they were 
obliged to toil for the Moslem community, no 
longer as serfs, it is true, but as day-labourers 
working by the month or job; the most for- 
tunate had a certain share in the benefits of 
the association, but they had to support the 
heaviest burdens. Hence it was natural that 
many Christians, like the Jews of other coun- 
tries, abandoned agriculture to devote them- 
sdves to traffic; almost all trade is in the 
hands of the Greek and Roman Catholics of Herzegovina and of their, foreign 
co-religionists of Slavic Austria. 

In addition, the Bosnians of every sect and every religion possess the 
same natural qualities as the other Servians, their brothers, and sooner or 
later, whatever va&y be tbeir political destiny, they will rise as a people to 
the same levd of intelligence and worth. They are frank and hospitable, 
brave in combat, diligent, economical, ^ven to poetry, steadfast in their 
friendships, constant in love, marriages are respected, and even the Moslem 
Bosmans reject the polygamy allowed them by the Koran. Incessant wars, 
tjiranny on the one hand, servitude on the other, have brutalised their man- 
ners; the lack of roads, the forests and rocks of their mountains, have kept 
them remote from civilising influences. 
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In 1878 the Treaty of Berlin placed Bosnia and Herzegovina under Aus- 
trian administration, though they still recognised the suzerainty of the Porte. 
An Austrian mihtaiy occupation was also established. Since that time the 
condition of -the country has improved. New peasant colonies have been 
introduced and agriculture has flourished. During the period between 1892 
and 1896, for example, the amount of grain produced was double that pro- 
duced between 1882 and 1886. A large amount of fruit and tobacco is also 
raised Mining Is an important industry in Bosnia. The inhabitants engage 
in weaving, and in leather and metal work. 


Macedonia 

We have seen how, one after another, the different states of the Balkans 
have acquired their independence. The order of procedure in every case 
has been much the same: Turkish oppression exists until it becomes un- 
bearable; revolt, massacres, interference of the powers, ensue; and these 'ard 
followed by a recognition of the independence of the individual states. Servia, 
Greece, Rumania are now independent; Bulgaria is so practically; Monte- 
negro claims to have never been anything else; Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
under Austrian administration. Only Macedonia and Albania are left, and 
in Macedonia is concentrated the whole force of the Eastern Question which 
was formerly spread over so large a space. The same factors are predomi- 
nant — Greeks, Bulgarians, and Sennans all have interests in Macedonia; even 
Rumania has her propaganda, although with no perceptible justiScation, as 
the people — the Kutzo-Wallachians — ^which she claims as her “brethren," 
absolutely reject the relationship. 

It is this rivalry of nationalities which so seriously complicates the problem. 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria since becoming mdependent have earnestly 
desired the same boon for their brothers in Macedonia, but each one wishes 
it accomplished after a manner which shall extend her own territory. This 
rivalry is most conspicuous between Bulgaria and Greece. The Hellenes, for 
instance, would object quite as strenuously to having Macedonia independent 
and Bulgarian as they do to having it dependent and Turkish. As a result 
the coimtry is the scene of rival a^tations, to guard against which the European 
powers, Russia and Austria in the foreground, are jealoudy watching each 
other.® 

The embittered struggle of the rival nationalities in Macedonia dates from 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Until that period the Greeks, owing 
to their superior culture and their privileged position, exercised an exclusive 
influence over the whole population professing the orthodox faith. All Mace- 
donia was either Moslem or orthodox Christian, without distinction of nation- 
alitieSj the Catholic or Protestant millets being inconsiderable. The first 
opposition to Greek ecclesiastical ascendency came from the Bulgarians. The 
Bulgarian literary revival, which took place in the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century, was the precursor of the ecclesiastical and national movement 
which resulted in the establishment of the exarchate in 1870 The first 
exarch, who was elected in 1871, was excommunicated with all his followers 
by the patriarch, and a considerable number of Bulgarians in Macedonia— 
the so-called Bulgarophones — ^fearing the reproach of schism, or influenced 
by other considerations, refrained from acknowledging the new spiritual power. 
Many of the recently converted uniates, on the other hand, offered their alle- 
giance to the exarch. The firman of the 28th of February, 1870, specified a 
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nswaber ol districts witibin the present boundaries of Bulgaxia and Servia, 
as in Macedonia, to which Bulgarian bishops might be appointed; 
<^hcr districts might be subjected to the exarchate, riiould two-thirds of the 
inhabitants so desire. In virtue of the latter provision the districts of Veles, 
Oohnda, and Uskub declared for the exarchate, but the Tui-kish government 
refrained, from sanctioning the nomination of Bulgarian bishops to these 
dioceses. It was not till 1891 that the Porte, at the instance of Stambulov, 
the Bulgarian prime minister, whose demands were supported by the Triple 
Alliance and Groat Britain, issued the herai, or exequatur, for Bulganan 
bishops at Ochrida and Uskub; the sees of Veles and Nevrokop received 
Bulgarian prelate in 1894, and those of Monastir, Strumnitza, and Dibra 
in 1898. The Bulgarian position was further strengthened in the latter year 
by the establishment of “commercial agents” representing the piincipality 
Salonica, Uskub, Monastir, and Serres. During this period (1891-1898) 
■ Mie Bulgarian propaganda, entirely controlled bj; the spiritual power and 
conducted withm the bounds of legality, made rapid and su^rising program. 
In later years the interference of the Macedonian committee at Sofia, in 
which the advocate of physical force predominate, has done much to injm^ 
the movement. 

, In connection with its religious propaganda Bulgaria busily established 
sdbools in Macedonia, and in 1898 there were seven hundred and sixty-two 
vfith nearly forty thousand pupils. But the Bulgarians wore not alone in 
their propagandising movement. In 1886 a Rumanian gymnasium was 
established at Monastir, and there arc now some forty Rumanian schools in 
Mjicedonia supported by the Rumanian ministry of education. The Servian 
goveanment has not been behind, and although it did not enter the field 
actively until 1890, the Servian schools in Macedonia now number a hundred 
and seventy-eight, with seven thousand two hunched pupils. Even the 
Albanians are demanding schools in which their language shall be taught, 
but so far none has been founded. Greek schools are still in the. majority, 
in spite of all attempts of rival nationalities, and in addition to all these 
Christian schools there are the Turkish ones; so that it is small wonder if 
fhe population, which to begin with is racially so divergent, should not have 
become welded together. 

1 1 The one hope of MLxedonia to escape from under Turkish rule is by causing 
such horrors to take place that the European powers will feel obliged to 
interfere as they did in Bulgaria and to establish an autonomous government. 
Russia, however, in 1896, cfeolared that slie would not interfere, and in 1897 
©atered into an agreement with Austria to preserve the sMus quo, in con- 
sequence of which Macedonia and Turkey have been left,_ more or lei®, to 
settle their disagreements between them. The Macedonian committee in 
Bulgaria has been none the le® active, stirring up agitations and disturbances 
which, although frowned upon by the Bulgarian government, receive hearty 
sympathy from the people, which fact is not surprising smee one half of the 
capital, Sofia, itself is Macedonian; in April, 1901, the president of the cijm- 
Baittee, M. Sarafof, was arrested together with the leading members. An 
insurrection broke out in 1902j which was promptly and severely put down 
by Turkish troops. ■ Diplomatic efforts were made to prevent a repetition 
(ff ithe upriring; a Russian nunister visited Vienna and the Balkan capitals, 
ted the Bulgarian government again arrested the leaders of the revolutionary 
nwvemeiat. In F^ruary, 1903, the Russian and Austrian ambassadors at 
Constantinople, demanded reforms in Macedonia which were accepted by the 
sultan and approved by. Europe, but as a writer in the B^oim of Beviem for 
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October, 1903, says, “There were ooly two obstacles in the way of complete 
success in pacifying Macedonia — ^the plan was a sham and the Bulgaro- 
Macedonian committee was not. It had those glad to die, and where men 
die a cause lives.” 

The insurrection broke out again in the spring, and from March to Sep- 
tember the country was filled witTi horrors and outrages that defy description. 
Christians murdered Mohammedans and Mohammedans assasiinated tJhna- 
tians; villages were burned and railways destroyed. By the time the inSiUr- 
rection was put down m September more than a hundred village had been 
burned and whole districts devastated. Many fled to Bulgaria. In Novem- 
ber, 1903, the Turkish government again promised to introduce reforms, but 
even with the best intentions, considering the jealousies of foreign powers 
and the rival factions in the country, the problem is too diflScult for the PortO 
to deal with. 

When war broke out between Russia and Japan, and Russia’s hands were 
tied in the Balkans, war between Bulgaria and Turkey seemed imminent, 
ana desultory %hting on the frontier has been reported from time to time. 
Peace will pobably never be restored so long as Macedonia remains under 
Turkish subjection. In strong contrast to thisgeneral upheaval is the monastic 
conimunity living on Mount Athos, on a promontory projecting from the 
southern part of Macedonia. 


MOUNT ATHOS 

The triple peninsula of ChaJcidice, which protrudes far into the sea like a 
^gantic hand stretched out over the waters, is completely separated frc«n all 
the spurs of Despoto-Dagh, and is joined to the continent only by a thin 
stalk of lands slightly elevated; almost all the root of the peninsula is covered 
wilh lakes, swamps, and alluvial plains. It is a miniature Greece in the 
structure of its coasts, oddly cut up into bays and promontories, and in its 
distinct mountam ran^, which nse from the midst of the lowest lands like 
the islands of the Archipelago from the midst of the waters. Greek in aspeei^ 
tibia strange appendix of the continent is equally Greek in population; a rare 
thing in Turkey, the inhabitants belong to only one race, except in the little 
village of Nisvoro, where TutIsb live, and on Mount Athos, wha?e a few monte 
are of Slavic or^in. 

Of the three tongues of land which ChaJcidice projects into the iEgean 
Sea, that on the east is almost completely isolated; once it was even sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a canal of 1,200 metres constructed by Xerxes > 
across the connecting isthmus, either to save his fleet from the dangerous 
circumnavigation of the promontory of Athos or else to give to the astonished 
inhabitants a proof of his power. This peninsula is that of the Hagion Oros, 
the Monte Santo of the Italians. A superb mountain of chalky rocks, the 
most beautiful perhaps of the whole eastern^ Mediterranean system, raises its 
point at the extremity of the peninsula; it is ^ celebrated Mount Athos, in 
which an architect, Dinocrates, wished t5 carve a statue of Alexander holding 
a city in one hand and the source of a torrent in the other ; it is also the summit 
to which, according to the local tradition, the devil took Christ to shew him 
all the kingdoms of the earth stretched out at his feet. The panorama is 
not exceedingly vast, but the view, which embraces the whole coast of ChaJ- 
cidice, of Macedonia, and of Thrace, the vague outlines of the Asiatic shores, 
the abrupt cone of Samothrace, and the blue waters of the sea, is very beautiful, 
one’s glance travels an immense distance from Thessalian Ol 3 unpus to Mount 
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in Asia Minor. The vigorous lines of fortified buildings rising here and 
thei^ on the slopes of the mountains from the midst of woods of chestnut, 
oak, or pine contrast in the most happy manner with the fleeting horizon of 
indistinct eoMt lines. 

This peninsula, which one traveller compares to a “sphinx crouching 
upon the water,” belongs to a republic of monks, naming their own council 
and administering their government in their own fashion. In return for paying 
a tribute, they have the ri^ht to live there in complete seclusion; no one can 
enter without their permission. A company of Christian soldiers keeps watch 
at the frontier of the isthmus to prevent any woman from desecrating the 
sanctified soU by her presence ; the Turkish governor himself must leave his 
harem outside of the Hagion Oros; for fourteen centuries, a&yB the history of 
Mount Athos, no p^on of the female sex has put foot on the holy mountam. 
ly^ermore, the introduction of any female animaJ is very severely pro- 
Mbited: even hens would profane the monasteries by their vicinity; hence it 
is necessary to bring all eggs from Lemnos. With the exception of the 
farmers who live in the village of Ca^es, in the centre of the peninsula, the 
inhabitants to the number of about six thousand, monks and servants, reside 
in the moi^teries or m the scattered hermitages, about the 935 churches 
of the district. _ Almost all the monks are Greek; however, among the twenty 
laige monasteries, one is of Russian foundation, and two were erected at the 
expense of the old sovereigns of Servia. 

These edifices, built on promontories m the form of citadels with high 
walls and towers of defence, present for the most part a very picturesque 
appearance; one of them^ Simopetra, placed on a rock on the western side, 
looks absolutely inaccessible. It is m these retreats that the “good old 
TQsa," or caJayers, pass their lives in contemplative inaction; according to 
their discipline they pray eight hours a day and two hours a night, without 
once sitting down durmg their orisons. Thus the monks have neither strength 
nor time for the least study or for the most simple manual labour. The 
books in their libraries, seveml times explored by erudite scholars, are to 
them mcomprehensible, and in spite of their temperance they would he in 
danger of starvation if the lay brethren did not work for them, and they 
did not possess numerous farms on the mainland. A few crops of nuts are the 
sole products of the fertile peninsula of Mount Athos. 




CHAPTER V 



THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN GREECE 


GREECE UNDER THE SLAVS J THE INTRODUCTION OP CHRISTTANITT 

After the battles of Philippi and Actiunx, Greece, being incorporated into 
the Roman possessions, ceased to play an important rdle in Europe and m 
Asia. The loss of her independence was not slow to bring about such a change 
in her condition that the taste for art and philosophy became extinguished 
at almost the same time as the love of glory. The Peloponnesus (Morea) and 
Attica had promptly been swallowed up by a foreign population, a mixture of 
Romans and Asiatics. The Ionian Islands had met with the same fate, and 
the shadow of liberty which Greece owed to its philosophei^ministers (year 54), 
whose reign was so short imder the execrable Nero, could not raise again the 
energy of the Athenians and Spartans who were still left m Attica and Laconia. 
In a short time the various districts of this famous land descended into a state 
of barbarity almost as great as had been their military and scientific glory. 
The langua^ of Homer became corrupted in provinces where the cupidity of 
a Roman officer made out of a generous people a people of slaves. 

Phoenician merchants and Roman conquerors, however, hardly modified 
the elements of the Hellenic population, but at the time of the migrations of 
the barbarians the latter penetrated into Greece in multitudes. During 
more than two centuries the Avars maintained their power in the Pelopon- 
nesus; then came the Slavs, who were aided more than once by the pest in 
depopulating the country. Greece became a “Slavia," and the common idiom 
was a Slavic tongue, probably Servian, as is still shown by a large majority of 
local names. 

Still the coast townsj most of which were well fortified on the land side, 
remamed in the possession of the old inhabitants; whereas the interior, the 
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‘plains and valleys and in time even the old inland tovnos, became occupied by 
®avic tribes. Durmg the fights and feuds with the Grecian inhabitants of 
‘the cities and the Byzantine governors, the power of the Slavs and their spirit 
of freedom and independence grew ever stronger, so that they threw off the 
supremacy of the East-Roman emperors and lived according to their own 
laws. Under Empiess Theodora, however, they succumbed to the sword of 
her general Theoktistus, and again fell into a state of dependence wherein they 
were tributary to Byzantium “ With the loss of political independence 
there disappeared among the Slatvs the old spirit of liberty; the habits and 
customs, the language and religion of their ancestors, were gradually trans- 
formed by the preponderating influence of Byzantine Hellenic individuality ” 
Byzantine supremacy in the peninsula was further strengthened by the spread 
<rf Christianity, which through the propaganda of Byzantme priests and monks 
took place under Basil the Maeedoman and his successors. The new religion 
bverthrew not only the idolatry of the Slavs but also the Hellenic popular 
' beliefs of the Mainotes in the mountain gorges and valleys of the Eurotas 
(Tri or Tris). This transformation appears to have initiated a new epoch m 
the development of the mhabitants of the Peloponnesus. At any rate we 
find in the course of the ninth century, in single districts of Slavonicised 
Greece, traces of prosperity, wealfli, and even luxury, which we should prob- 
ably seek in vam in every other part of the Byzantine Empire at that time. 
Even if we acknowledge some exoneration in the description by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus of the journey, the display, and the presents of the rich 
widow of Danilis of Patras, the patroness of the first Basil, we are justified 
in crediting its mam features, and through them we receive a startling 
conception of the wealth of private families. Silk weaving, purple dyeing, 
and extended sea commerce flourished among both the Christians and the 
numerous Jews who, m the succeeding period of tranquillity, had settled in 
Hellas cmd the Morea. In the Greek histories the old name Peloponnesus 
was still employed, whereas in the Occident the name “ Morea” became more 
usual. The mulberry trees planted there on account of the silk culture may 
have given rise to this name, or else the latter is of Slavic origin and means 
“coast land,” “sea land,” “littoral.”*^ 

* In time the polished language of the Hellenes resumed the supremacy, and 
the race itself has regained such thorough preponderance that it is impossible 
now to find the Slav elements of the population. But, after having been 
almost completely Slavonicised, Hellas ran the risk of becoming Albanian, 
especially during the Venetian domination. Even at the beginning of the 
last century Albanian was the preponderating language of Elis, of Argos, of 
Boeotia, and of Attica; in our days more than a hundred thousand pretended 
Greeks still speak it, The actual population of Greece is thus very mixed, 
but it would be diflBcult to say in what proportions the different elements, 
Hellenic, Slavic, and Albanian, are uhited. 

It is certain, however, that in spite of invasions and cross-mixtures, the 
Greek race, aided perhaps by the’ climate which is native to it, has preserved 
most of its distinctive trails In the first place, it has succeeded in keeping its 
language, and it is truly a cause for wonder that the vulgar Greek, emanating 
from a rural idiom, does not differ more from the ancient literary Greek. 
Bhysically, also, the r^ has not changed; the ancient t3q)6s may still be recog- 
ni^d in many a district of modem Greece. The Boeotian has that awkward 
gait which made him the laughing-stock of the other Greeks; the young 
Athenian has the suppleness, the grace, and intrepid bearing which we admire 
in horsemen sculptured on the friezes of the Parthenon ; the woman of Sparta 
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has kept that severe and proud beauty which the poets used to praise in the 
Doric virgins.® 

The first crusaders did not appear in Greece proper, but towards the 
middle of the twelfth century the Venetian, Sicilian, and other adventurers 
overran the Peloponnesus and Attica Greece was then governed, or rather 
distracted, by dmerent petty tyrants, and the people were plunged in the 
grossest ignorance and superstition. There were never wantii^, however, 
^lous and learned prelates, whose writings serve as stars to throw a feeble 
light upon these obscure ages — ^in fact, from the days of Cadmus to those of 
Coray the Greeks never have been wanting for any considerable length of time 
in mdustrious and faithful writers. 


GREECE BECOMES A DISPUTED LAND 

In the year 1204 the French, under the marquis of Montferrat, with the 
Venetians, and Baldwm of Flanders, took Constantmople from the Greek 
emperor. The French under the marquis of Montferrat pushed their con- 
quests through Greece proper, took Athens and Thebes, and penetrated into 
the Peloponnesus. The marquis bestowed the government of Athens on 
de la Roche ; hence the singular title Duke of Athens, which we hear mentioned 
in the thirteenth century Some French crusaders returning from the Holy 
Land were driven upon the shores of the Peloponnesus; the;^ there joined the 
marquis of Montferrat, who was besieging Nauplia, and this little army, to 
which were added some Venetians, subjugated all the Peloponnesus, except 
Lacedaemon, which was held by a petty native prmce. The Peloponnesus, 
then called the Morea, was afterwards aeUvered by treaty to the Venetians, 
though the possession was disputed by the Genoese. In all these conquests 
the Greeks were regarded as scarcely different from cattle belonging to the 
soil, and, of course, were the property of its possessor. 

But the Europeans did not long hold Constantinople; it was wrested 
from the family of Baldwin about the middle of the thirteenth century by the 
Greek emperors of Nice. From tlus time to the middle of the fifteenth century 
the possession of Greece was the subject of dispute between the emperors of 
Constantinople, the Venetians, Florentines, and other European powera, who 
m those fluctuating times were continually gaining and losmg possessions in 
the eastern part of Europe. By all these different lords of the soil the Greeks 
were harshly treated, since they were too ignorant and too degenerate to defend 
their rights The sufferings of the country had been such that the population 
had materially decreased and no spmt of improvement was visible. But still 
the Greeks preserved in a strange degree many of their national character- 
istics; they did not mingle with their masters, but kept distinct in manners, 
language, and feelings; cruel treatment they often suffered, but not direct 
persecution.® 


THE MOHAMMEDAN GOVERNMENT. 

The conquest of Greece by Muhammed II C1460) was felt to be a boon by 
the greater part of the population. The government of the Greek emperors of 
the family of Palseologos, of their relations the despots in the Morea, and of the 
Frank prmees, dukes, and signors, had for two centuries rendered Greece the 
scene of incessant civil wars and odious oppression. The Mohammedan govern- 
ment put an end to the injustice of many petty tyrants, whose rapacity and 
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a had di-vided, impoveridied, and depopulated the country. When 
mmed II annexed the Peloponnesus and Attica to the Ottoman Empire, 
he deliberately exterminated all remains of the existing aristocracy, both 
Prank nobles and Greek archonts, in these provinces, and mtroduced in then 
place the Turkish aristocracy, as far as such a class existed in his dominions. 
The ordinary system of the Ottoman administration was immediately applied 
to the greater part of Greece, and it was poverty, and not valour, which 
exempted a few mountainous districts from its application 

Saganos Pasha was left as governor of Morea and the duchy of Athens. 
Garrisons of the sultan’s regular troops were stationed in a few of the strong- 
est fortresses under their own officers; but the general defence of the country 
and the maintenance of order among the inhabitants was intrusted to Saganos, 
who was invested with the revenue necessary for the purpose. The arbitrary 
power of the pasha and the licence of the regular gamsons were restrained 
by the timariot system. The feudal usages, which the earliest Ottoman sultans 
had inherited with their first possessions in the Seljuk Empire, were introduced 
by Muhammed II into Greece, as the natural manner of retaining the rural 

S opulation under his dommation. Large tracts of land in the richest plains 
aving reverted to the government as belonging to the confiscated estates of 
the princes and nobles, a certain proportion of mis property was divided into 
life-rent fiefs, which were conferred on veteran warriors who had merited 
rewards by distinguished service. These fiefs were called timars, and coii- 
asted of a life-interest in lands, of which the Greek and Albanian cultivatora 
sometimes remained in possession of the exclusive right of cultivation withm 
determined limits, and under the obligation of paying a fixed revenue and 
performing certain services for the Mussulman landlord. The timanot was 
bound to serve the sultan on horseback with a number of well-appointed 
followers, varying according to the value of his fief. 

These men had no occupation, and no thought but to perfect themselves 
in the use of their arms, and for a long period they formed tho best Ight 
cavalry in Europe. The timars were granted as military rewards, and they 
never became hereditary while the system continued to exist m the Ottoman 
Empire. The veteran soldiers who held these fiefs in Greece were bound to the 
sultan by many ties. They looked forward to advancement to the larger 
estates called ziamets, or to gaining the rank of sandjak beg, or commander of 
a timanot troop of horse. This class, in Christian provmces, was consequently 
firmly attached to the central authonty of the Ottoman sultan, and constituted 
a check both on the ambitious projects and local despotism of powerful pashas 
and on the rebellious disposition of the Christian population. The rich 
rewards granted by Muhammed II to his followers drew numerous bands of 
Turkoman and Seljuk volunteers to his armies from Asia Minor, who came 
to Europe, well mounted and armed, to seek their fortunes as warlike emigrants. 
The brilliant conquests of that sultan enabled him to bestow rich lands on many 
'of these young volunteers, while their own valour gained for them abundant 
booty in female slaves and agricultural serfs. These emigrants formed a 
considerable portion of the population of Macedonia and Greece after its 
conquest, and they were always ready to take the field against the Christians, 
both as a religious duty and as a means of acqmring slaves, whom, according 
to their qualincations, they, might send to their own harems, to their farms, 
or to the slave-market. The timariots of the Ottoman Empire, like the 
feudal nobility of Europe, required a servile race to cultivate the land 

Difference of religion in Turkey created the distinction of rank which pnde 
of birth perpetuated in feudal Europe. But the system was in both cases 
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equally artificial, and the permanent laws of man’s social existence operate 
unceasingly to destroy every distinctive privilege which separates one class of 
men as a caste from the rest of the community, in violation of the immutable 
principles of equity. Heaven tolerates temporary injustice committed by 
individual tyrants to the wildest excesses of imquity; but history prov^ 
that divine providence has endowed society with an irrepressible power of 
expansion, which gradually effaces every permanent infraction of the principles 
of justice by human legislation. The laws of Lycurgus expired before the 
Spartan state, and the corps of janissaries 
possessed more vitality than the tribute of 
Christian children. 

The Turkish feudal system was first intro- 
duced into Thessaly by Bayazid I, about the 
year 1397, when he sent fivrenos to invade 
the Peloponnesus. He invested so laige a 
number of Seljuk Turks with landed estates, 
both in Macedonia and Thessaly, that from 
this period a powerful body of tunariots was 
ever ready to assemble, at the sultan’s orders, 
to invade the southern part of Greece. Murad 
II extended the system to Epirus and Acar- 
nania, when he subdued the possessions of 
Charles Toeco, the despot of Arta; and 
Muhanimed II rendered all Greece subject to 
the burden of maintaining his feudal cavalry. 

The governmental division of Greece and the 
burdens to which it was subjected varied so 
much at different tunes that it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact amoimt of the 
timariots settled in Greece at the time of 
Sultan Muhammed’s death. The number of 
fiefs was not less than about three hundred 
ziamets and sixteen hundred timars. 

Along with the timariot system, Muham- a JjmssAaT m ms Dkess-of 
med II imposed the tribute of Christian Cbkbmont 

children on Greece, as it then existed in the 

other Christian provinces of his empire. A fifth of their male children was 
exacted from the sultan’s Christian subjects as a part of that tribute which 
the Koran declared was the lawful 'price of toleration to those who refused 
to embrace Islam. 

By th&ie measures Greece was entirely subjected to the Ottoman dominar 
tion, and the last traces £)f its political institutions and legal administration, 
whether derived from the Roman caesars, the Byzantine emperors, or the 
Frank princes, from the code of Justmian, the Basilica of Leon, or the assize 
of Jerusalem, were all swept away. Greece was partitioned among several 
pashas and governors, all of whom were under the orders of the be:^erbey of 
Rumelia, the sultan’s commander-m-ehiet in Europe. The islands and some 
maritime districts were at a later period placed under the control of the cap- 
tarn pasha. The Greeks, as a nation, disappear from history, no instances of 
patriotic despair ennobled the records of their subjection. A dull uniformity 
marks their conduct and their thoughts. Byzantme ceremony and orthodox 
formality had already effaced the stronger traits of individual character, and 
extinguished genius. Ottoman oppression now made an effort to extirpate 
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’thy iilnate feeling of humanity. Parents gave their sons to be janissaries, 
i^^nd their daughters to be odalisques. 

, The history of the Ottoman government during the pericJ when its yoke 
bore heaviest on the Greeks nevertheless deserves to be carefully studied, 
if it Were only to institute a comparison between the conduct of the Mussul- 
mans and the manner in which the most powerful contemporary Christian 
slates treated their subjects. Unless this comparison bo made, and the con- 
dition of the rayah in the sultan’s dominions be contrasted with that of the 
serf in the Holy Roman Empire of the Germans, and in the dominions of the 
kings of France and Spam, the absolute cruelty of the Ottoman domination 
would be greatly overrated. The mass of the Christian population engaged in 
agricultural operations was allowed to enjoy a far larger portion of the fruits 
of their labour .under the sultan’s government than under that of many 
Christian monarohs. This fact explains the facility with which the sultans 
of Cftnstantmople held millions of Christian landed proprietors and small 
fanners in submissive bondage to a comparatively small number of Moham- 
medans in the European provmces of their empire. 

Indeed, the conquest of the Greeks was completed before the Ottoman 
government had succeeded in subduing a considerable part of the Peljuk Turks 
in Asia Minor, and for several centuries the Mussulman population in Asia 
proved far more turbulent subjects to the sultans than the orthodox Christians 
m Europe Muhammed II and many of his successors wore not only abler 
men than the Greek 6mperors who preceded them on the throne of Byzantium, 
they were really better sovereigns than most of the contemporary princes in 
the west. The Transylvanians and Hungarians long preferred the govern- 
ment of the house of Othman to that of the house of Habsburg; the Greeks 
clung to their servitude under the infidel Turks rather than seek a deliverance 
which would entail submission to the Catholic Venetians. It was therefore in 
no small degree by the apathy, if not by the positive good-will, of the Christian 
population that the supremacy of the Sublime Porte was firmly established 
from the plains of Podolia to the banks of the Don. So stable were the founda- 
tions'of the Ottoman power, even on its northern frontier, that for throe cen- 
times the Black Sea was literally a Turkish lake. The Russians first acquired 
a right to navigate freely over its waters in the year 1774./ 

THDB CONSPIEACY OP CATHERINE H 

After the Turkish con<5[uest, in the middle of the fifteenth century. Greece 
was considered of no consequence except as a field of battle in the wars oetween 
the Turks and Venetians who had alternate possession of the country and 
who were the tyrants and oppressors of the people, whom they treated like 
slaves. _ It was not until 1715 that the Turks got complete and undisturbed 
possession of the country; and from that time we lose sight of the Greeks, 
or hear them spoken of only as degenerate slaves by those travellers who were 
led by an admiration of the genius of ithe ancients to take a pilgrimage to 
Athens to contemplate the ruins of antiquity. 

In 1770 Catherine II planned and effected a revolt in Greece, in order to 
win for Russia the sympathy of the Gr^ks in her war wdth Turkey. She 
sent emissaries into eveiy part' of the country, to prepare the population for 
an insurrection, and the people were excited by hopes of being freed by 
Rusria. ’ Emancipation seemed very possible, for the Greeks had become some- 
what enlightened, and thousands were flattering themselves that any attempt 
at independence would be encoutkged and supported by the European powers, 
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A Rtissian fleet waa sent round to the Mediterranean; twelve hundred 
soldiers were landed in Morea and the Greeks were summoned to arms. They 
rose, but not to arms, for arms had not been allowed them by the Turks; 
nevertheless they rushed upon their oppressors with fury, killed great num- 
bers, took the fortress of Navarino, and drove the Turks from every part of 
Morea, forcmg them to shut themselves up in the fortresses. 

But they were miserably seconded by the Russians ; no means were given 
them to continue the war, and when the Turks called in the Albanians the 
Greeks were driven in their turn to take refuge in the mountains and under 
the walls of Navarino, where the Russian commander, Orlov, had shut 
himself up with his soldiers. He refused the Greeks admittance, and thou- 
sands were cut to pieces before his eyes The enterprise was most shamefully 
abandoned by the Russians, who, after leading the Greeks into a rebellion, 
refused them support, evacuated the country, and left the victims of their 
guilty undertaking to suffer the terrible vengeance of the Turks. 


THE THEATY OF 'KUTCHTJK-EAINARDJI (1774 A.D ) 

Meantime, in July 1770, the Russian fleet, under the bold Scot, Elphin- 
stone, attacked and burned the Turkish fleet at Tchesme; and this success 
served in the eyes of the Russians to atone for the disgraceful termination of 
&eir attempt on the Peloponnesus By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kamardji, 
signed in 1774, Rlissia resigned all her pretensions in the Archipelago; she 
made, it is true, some vam stipulations m favour of the Greeks, but they were 
utterly disregarded by the Turks, who contmued to deal vengeance upon 
them. So far was the divan exasperated, or alarmed, that the much agitated 
question of the extermination of the Greek people was resumed. The execu- 
tion of this plot was prevented only by the exertions of Hassan Pasha. That 
truly great man, after urgmg other reasons in vain, brought the divan to its 
senses by asking, “If you exterminate the rayahs, who will pay you the great 
capitation tax which you now get from them ? ” « 


I 


FINLAY ON THE OTTOMAN DOMINION 

For three centuries the position of the Greek race was one of hopeless 
degradation. Its connection with the old pagan Hellenes was repudiated 
by themselves and forgotten by other nations. The modern Greeks were 
prouder of having organised the ecclesiastical establishment of the orthodox 
hierarchy than of an imaginary connection with an extinct though cognate 
society which had once occujiied the highest rank in the political and intellec- 
tual world and created the literature of Europe. The modem identification 
of the Christian Greeks with the pagan Hellenes is the growth of the new series 
of ideas disseminated by the French Revolution. At the time when ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy exerted its most powerful influence on .the Greeks as a people 
they were content to perpetuate their national existence in the city of Constan- 
tinople, in a state of moral debasement not very dissimi l ar to the position in 
which Juvenal describes their ancestors at Rome. The primates and the clergy 
acted as agents of Turkish tyramiy with as much zeal as the artists and rhet- 
oricians of old had pandered to the passions of their Roman masters. 

On the other hand, the slavery of the Greeks to the Ottomans was not the 
result of any inferiority in numerical force, material wealth, and scientific 
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knowledge. The truth is, that the successes of the Ottoman Turks, like those 
*of the Romans, must be in great part attributed to their superiority in per- 
sonal courage, individual morality, systematic organisation, and national 
(hgnity. The fact is dishonourable to Christian civilisation. After the con- 
quest of Constantinople the Greeks sank, with wonderful rapidity and with- 
out an effort, into the most abject slavery. For three centuries their political 
history is merged in the history of the Ottoman Empire. During this long 
period the national position, for evil and for good, was determined by the 
a^regate of vice and virtue in the individuals who composed the nation. 
Historians rarely allow due weight to the direct influence of individual conduct 
in the mass of mankind on political histo^. At this priod, however, the 
national history of the Greeks is comprised in their individual biography. 

The power and resources of the Ottoman Empire, at the time when the 
sjiltans of Constantinople were most dreaded by the western Christians, were 
principally derived from the profound policy with which the Turkish govern- 
ment rendered its Christian subjects the instruments of its designs. It gave 
to its subjects a modicum of protection for life and property and an amount 
of religious toleration which induced the orthodox to perpetuate their numbers, 
to continue their labours for amassing wealth, and to prefer the domination of 
the sultan to that of any Christian potentate. In return, it exacted a tithe 
of the lives as well as of the fortunes of its subjects. Christian chilchen were 
taken to fill up the chasms which polygamy and war were constantly produc- 
ing in Mussulman society, and Chnstian industry filled the sultan’s treasury 
with the wealth which long secured success to the boldest projects of Ottoman 
ambition. No accidental concourse of events could have given permanence 
to a dommion which maintained its authority witli the same stem tyranny 
over the Seljuk Turk, the Turkoman, the Kurd, the Arab, and the Moori^ 
Mussulman as it did over the Greek, the Albanian, the Servian, the Bulgarian, 
the Wallachian, and the Armenian Chnstian. An empire whose greatness has 
endured for several centuries must have been supported by some profound 

i iolitical combinations, if not by some wise and just institutions. Aocumu- 
ations of accidental conquest, joined together by military force alone, like 
the empires of Attila, Genghiz Klian, ana Tunur, have never attained such 
stability, f 

THE QliBEK EEVOLUTION 

Disposse®ed of political rights by their conquerors, the Greeks had not 
been dispossessed ot that which constitutes the real existence of a people, 
religion, nationality, property, they were no longer sovereign, they were not 
Tuncish citizens, but they were still men, Greek people and citizens. Depen- 
dent though they were in their public life upon Turkish proconsuls established 
in their cities and in their villages, in civil life they yet enjoyed all that con- 
stitutes the common rights of civilised peoples. They possessed their temples, 
their clergy, their patriarchs, their local magistrates, freely elected, their 
ships, their commerce, their privileges as Christians or Greeks guaranteed by 
the oflSicious protection of foreign nations to which the Porte had conceded 
ihe patronage over this portion of its subjects By reason of their genius, a 
geniiw^ which no other nation has equalled, by reason of their activity, their 
pliability, their subtleties, their power of intrigue, their astuteness (largely 
the outcome of slavery), their acquisitiveness, their complaisant servility 
towards vizirS and pachas whose favour they exploited and whose treasures 
they shared, and finally by force of their 'education, more advanced and 
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more European than that of the Turks, Uie Greeks formed the intellectual 
aristocracy of the empire. Almost as numerous as and much more wealthy than 
their masters, they covered western Am, the Ardupelago, the Peloponne^ 
and other Tur kish provinces of Europe with a population of eleven million 


ing to one race, possessm^ one religion, one language, they were uni^ by a 
spirit of consanguimty which might readily have found expression in national 
independence. Had they possessed arms and knowledge of their use they 
could have revindicated their name and their laws. 

If the emperor Alexander, who after the invasion of France in 1814 had 
become the Agamemnon of the kings of Europe, had had the perfidy of Cath- 
erine II, Greece, provoked or even encouraged by him, would have long before 
arisen in rebellion against Sultan Mahmud. But the emperor Alexander 
refused obstinately to provoke or even to tolerate revolt among the Greeks. 
It was not only the incontestable probity of tha^rince, it was also his policy 
which was opposed to the solicitations of the Greeks. Without doubt the 
dis memb erment of the Ottoman Empire would enfeeble in Mahmud a fre- 
quentiy hostile neighbour, but the Greek revolution would enfeeble the theory 
of the soverei^ty of a ^eat empire, and that theoiy of the legitimacy of 
thrones which he was sincerely faying to make a political religion in Europe. 

Accordmgly he rejected all the covert propositions which the Greeks, 
hoping to indine him towards a Greek revolution, addressed to him. He 
knew now to await the future gifts whidh an unknown destiny might bestow 
on his empire; he did not wish to purchase them at the price of didoyalty 
towards the sintan. But if he was the czar of his armies, he was not of public 
opinion. Opinion resolved to do violence to his scruples, and entreaty was 


changed into conspiracy. 

Tnis Greek conspiracy in spite of the emperor had its cradle m Ru®ia; 
it was hatched by European liberalism in the armies of Alexander, not on 
the mountains of Oljmapus. There was filial vengeance in its patriotism. 
Prince Yrailanti, the first conspirator, was the son of one Ypsilanti beheaded 
by Selim ill for having corresponded with the hospodar of Wallachia.? Ypsi- 
lanti entered the Rumanian principalities in 1820, and we have already seen 
the results of his intrigues in Moldavia and Wallachia, ending in his flight 
and death. « 


The proclamation and the emissaries of Ypsilanti had given to the Pelopon- 
nesus the signal for independence. Kolokotronis, a leader in the first unsuc- 
cessful insurrection, who had retired some years before to the isle of Zante, 
and in whom years and exOe had only ripened heroism, and whose fatiier, 
brothers, and near relatives had all perished under the sword of the Turks, 
had again landed upon the continent and had reoiganised his bands of exiles 
' in the mountains. The archbishop of Patrse (or Patras), Germanos, orator, 
pontiff, and warrior, had convened all the chirfs of the clerjgy in the caverns 
of the Erymanthus mountains to arrange with them the insurrection of all 
their churches. He had summoned the Christians to separate themselves 
forever from the infidds, and to retire with their priests, their wives, and 
their children into the mountains, to organise there the holy war and thence 
to burst forth upon the Ottomans. At his voice the cities and the villa^ 
were deserted ; the Turks, astonished at the solitude, attempted a few assamts 
upon these bands of men whom they thought could easily be brought back 
to servitude; they were everywhere dnven from the mountains, and soon 
ejected from the cities in which they had reigned the day before. 
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It'./ Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, Acamania, jEtolia, the Peloponnesus, Eu- 
boea, and the Archipelago had become battle-fields on which perished alter- 
nately tyrants and slaves Ali Pasha, the Albanian rebel, m order to gain 
allies against the Turks, addressed a proclamation to the Suliotes, whom he 
had formerly expelled, and gave back to them their lands and fortre^es, 
together with cannon and ammunition. At the approach of the peasants, 
following their priests and leaders, and descending in thousands from the 
mountains, all the towns arose and massacred the Turks, and drove them 
baolf into the forts. The massacres and crimes of liberty equalled those of 

tyranny. The Pdopon- 
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nesus was fire and blood, 
under the cross as under 
the crescent; three centu- 
ries of cumulative servitude 
were the revenge for three 
centuries of oppression. 
The two races and the two 
religions counted as many 
hangmen, as many vic- 
tims, the one as the other. 
Europe shuddered with 
horror at the recital of 
atrocities. Two races, two 
nations, two religions grap- 
pled with each other, from 
the shores whore the waves 
beat upon tlie islands to 
the summits of Pindarus 
and of Thessaly. Patrae, 
Missolonghi were entombed 
under their ruins. The pop- 
ular hymn of insurrection 
and despair, the Marmlr 
lam of the ctoss, written 
by the Thessalian Rigas, 
burst forth upon the moun- 
tains, and blended witli the 
sabred songs of the Hel- 
lenic clergy. 

"Until when,” it cried, 
“shall we live in exile 


amox^ the rocks of the mountains, wandering in the forests, hidden in 
the caverns of the earth’ Let us arise, and if we must die, let our coun- 
try die with us. Arise ! the law of God, the sacred equality of his creatures, 
let these be our cause. Let us swear on the crucifix to break the yoke which 
boiWB down our heads ! Suliotes ! and you, Spartans ! emerge from your 
tetreats, leopards of the mountains, eagles of Olympus, vultures of Agrapha, 
Christians of the Save, and of the Danube, brave Macedonians, to arms ! let 
yomf blood bum like fire I Dolphins of the seas > Alcyons of Hydra, of 
Ij^a, of the Cyclades, do you hear in your waves the.yoice of your country? 
Ride upon your ships, seise the thunderbolt, strike, bum to its roots the tree 
ofvtyranny ; unfold your banners and let the cross triumphant become the fiag 
of victory and .of liberty I” 
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Faj^ticism of religion, of race and of nationality did not btirn with a 
less brilliant flame among the Ottomans. They felt themselves called to a 
second conquest of the land conquered by their ancestors, by the sovereignty 
of Mam. The sultan in repressmg the rebellion would have liked to pre- 
serve rile rebellious population from rum and death, for the annihilation of 
SIX million Greeks with riieir wealth and strength was suicide for the Porte. 
But the people and the janissaries, irritated and afraid, saw safety only in 
the extermination of the Christians and urged the government to executions 
and barbarities proportionate to their terror. The panic of the Moslems 
animated their ferocity. In the capital, people talked only of a universal 
conspiracy arqong the Christians to destroy the Turks. 

The Greek patriarch Gregory, a man eighty years of age, was seized on 
Easter Sunday, clothed in his pontifical robes as he descended from the altar, 
and was hanged from the door of his cathedral. All the chiefs of the Greek 
clergy were seized at their altars the same ni^t and were sacrificed on tibs 
steps of their churches. Europe looked on and shuddered, but no power as 
yet openly took up the cause of Christendom. Mahmud armed his fleet and 
intrusted it to his grand admiral Kara Ali. 

. All the islands of the Ardiipelago had responded to the massacres at 
Constantinople, to the threats of disarmament, to the departure of the Turk- 
ish fleet, by a general armament of their merchant ships. Tombasis, a bold 
mariner, on board the Themistocles, was appointed grand admiral of the 
insurgents. The fleet of Ipsara joined that of Tombasis. They cleared the 
sea of isolated Turkish war-ships, and, imitating the atrocities of the Otto- 
mans, killed, drowned, or sold at auction the prisonera or Turkish 'pilgrims 
found on these vessels. 

During these combats and these reciprocal massacres on the waters and 
shores of the ^Egean Sea, Kurshid Pasha, at the head of the Ottoman army 
of Epirus, with half of his trooi® blockaded Ali Pasha in his capital, while 
with the other half he fought the rebellion m the Peloponnesus In a des- 
perate assault the aged Ali, causing himself in the midst of the firing to be 
carried to the breach in a litter, h^ triumphed and had sent back the pris- 
oners. "The bear of tihe Pindarus is still alive,” said Ali Pasha to his enemy; 
“thou mayest send to fetch thy dead for burial; I diall always act justiy 
as long as thou fightest like a brave man, but two men will lose Turkey; it is 
a question of us two !” 

European Sentimeni 

There were many influences which popularised in Europe the cause of 
Greek independence. The name of Greece became a sort of religion of the 
Imagina tion in the literary world; the exploits — enlarged in the tellmg — of 
^zzaris, Canaris, Kolokotroms, Mauromichales, Tombasis, those worthy de- 
scendants of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and of Themistodes; the sonorous echoes 
of that land, full of memories, the almost fabulous reports of victories won 
by a population of shepherds from the armies of a powerful empire, the prod- 
igies of crudty on the one side and of bravery on the other, thrilled popular 
sentiment, which has no other policy than its emotions. The public responded 
to the suffering of Greece with a cry of indignation against the persecutors, 
and of enthusiasm for the martyrs. Even the cause of American independence 
in 1775 had aroused France to less enthusiasm than that now aroused on 
the Christian continent by the cause of the Hellenes. This sentiment was 
pprely individual, and did not involve the governments, , which were still 
neutral and undecided. It gave to the Greeks, howe’ver, encouragement. 
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.^upmunitiong, arms, and auxiliaries. Greesk committees formed in all the cap- 
itals voted subsidies, armed ships, recruited oflScers and men, published jour- 
nals, held lectures, wrote poems, multiplied even among the people legends 
in favour of the popular cause. Literature as a whole, that spontaneous 
and irresistible expression of unreflected and disinterested generosity in the 
heart of the people, was on the side of the sons of Homer, of Demosthenes, 
and of Plato by a sort of filial tradition for those fathers of human thought. 
Courageous adventurers of France, Germany, and England, such as General 
Fabvier, disembarked from mercnant ships upon the coast of Morea, and 
assumed the nomadic life of the Mainotes or of the Palicari in order to teach 
war and tactics to shepherds. Byron, having a heart as heroiq as his imagi- 
pation, threw name, fortune, life itself into the cause of Greece. He equipped 
a ship, paid troops, gave subsidies to the treasury of the msurrection, shut 
himsdf up in the most dangerous city, took part in battle, and was ready to 
die for the glorious past and the doubtful future of a people which had been* 
unacquaiuted even with his name. 

Fabvier had followed the peasants mto the mountains, and had disciplined 
them and trained them for war. At that moment Sultan Mahmud called 
Mehemet Ali, the pasha of half-independent Egypt, to the aid of impenlled, 
Islam, and in consequence Ibrahim Pasha disembarked in the Morea with an’ 
Egyptian army and attempted the conquest of the Morea for the sultan. 

The AUitvde of Foreign Governments 

But although the pople heard the voices of the Greeks, their sovereigns 
still refused to hear them. The emperor of Russia, fearing to encourage in 
Greece the spirit of revolution which he had sworn to extinguish in France, 
in Italy, in Spain, and in Germany, abandoned his ambition to follow his 
principle. Mettemich feared for Austria the eruption of revolutionary thought 
such as disturbed Germany. Prussia hesitated, as always, between England 
Austria, and Russia. England regarded with disapproval the resurrection of 
a nation whose power would be disastrous to her, would enfeeble Turkey, 
would open the Dardanelles, perhaps to the future fleets of Russia, and would 
place in the Mediterranean a merchant marine to rival her own commercial 
advantages. France, finally, who does not calculate but feels, vacillated, 
sympathetic but undecided, between her pity for a Christian race and her old 
alliance with the sultans. 

In 1827, Russia, France, and England assumed the r61e of armed arbitrators 
between Greece and the Ottoman Empire. Greece at that moment, having 
succ^ively devoured the Turkish armies sent by Mahmud to reduce her to 
obedience, had finally succumbed to the Egyptian armies called to the aid 
of Islam and commanded by Ibrahim Pasha. Ibrahim, master of the Morea 
by his troops, and master of the sea by the Egyptian and Turkish fleets 
united in the harbour of Navarino, was waiting inactive for the result of 
the negotiations between the powers and- the sultan, ready to execute the 
conditions of the treaty which should ensue and to evacuate or to retain the 
Greek continent. A month’s armistice, to give time for negotiations, had 
been concluded between the belligerent parties. This armistice would expire 
October 20th, 1827. No declaration of war h%d been addressed to the Porte;' 
on the contrary, a tacit peace existed between the Christian powers and the 
^eralissimo of the Ottom^ forces. The three admirals. Von Heyden, Cod- 
rjpgton and de Rlgny, stationed their fleets off the coasts of Morea like pateifi- 
catory witnesses and not like enemies, and held daily communications with 
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Ibrahim. Ihey imposed on him only a cessation of hostilities against the 
Greeks in the interests of humanity — an appeal which Ibrahim imderstood 
and respected while waiting the result of the n^otiations b^un at Con- 
stantinople. 

After some time the three foreign fleets entered the harbour and anchored, 
as in times of peace, deck to deck, opposite the Ottoman vessels, whose chief 
officers were on shore in full security. The laws of peace, the laws of war, 
neutrality, loyalty, humanity, alike imposed on the commanders of these 
fleets a peaceful attitude conformable indeed to the intentions of their gov- 
ernments, but inoffensive towards a friendly fleet. Such was the course 
imposed by the written instructions given the three admirals. But, urged 
on by the popularity which was at that moment possessed by the Greek 
revolution, and impatient to distinguish themselves by brave deeds at any 
price, they allowed themselves to be governed by their own initiative. 

The “BatUe” of Navanno (1827 a.d.) 

A chance or dse a premeditated shot — ^it is not known from what diip, so 
great was the confusion of five fleets in one harbour— gave the pretext or 
the signal for the engagement. The English admiral commanded by right 
of age; sure of the support of his two colleagues, he was the first to fire upon 
the Ottoman fleet; Admiral de Rigny and Admiral von Heyden opened fire 
on the still mute vessels before them. A continuous fire from the volleys of 
the three squadrons demolished the Turkish diips one by one. At anchor, 
motionless, pressed one upon another, communicating from deck to deck the 
fire which was devouring them, the Egyptians and ^rks responded to the 
fire of the Christians with the courage of fatalism. Their batteries being 
extinguished by the waves into which they sank, the men shot through the 
gun-holes, to the last cannon which remained above the level of the water; 
the vessels, bursting under the expJosion of the magazmes, covered the sky 
with their smoke and the harbour with their debris ; the cordage cut by bullets 
or burned by flames let the smoking hulls of their ships dnft upon the rerfs. 
In two hours eight thousand of their mariners had filled up the decks with 
their dead bodi^. A few hundred men, themselves wounded by; the bat- 
teries of the forts, alone survived to testify on the European snips to the 
Stress of the Ottoman fleet. The smoke as it cleared away discovered only 
the fiery remnants of ninety ships of war, of which the waves threw the debris, 
as if in expiation, at the foot of tiie cliffs of New Greece. 

Such was not the victory but the crime of Navarino. A cry of horror 
was raised in Asia, a cry of deliverance saluted the event in Greece, a cry of 
enthusiasm applauded it in Europe. Europe hesitated as to what name 
should be pven to this conflagration of two fleets. Heroic it seemed to some 
men, to others it was an act of dishonour. Silence at length swathed it, lest 
scrutiny should too clearly reveal its iniquity.? 

Muller on (he Battle of Navarino 

Ibrahim’s fleet consisted of 130 ships, among them eighty-seven, war-^ips 
with 2,438 cannon, to which the allies could oppose only twenty-seven ships 
with 1,276 cannon. Codrington was commander-m-chief of the fleet of the 
allies. His ship Asia was anchored at the distance of a pistol-shot from that 
of the Turkish admiral. The command was not to fire u nless the Turks 
began first. The latter had already fired ^veral shots, several people had 
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aiteady been killed on the English ships, and yet Codiington held back, 
'thereupon the hostile admiral’s ship fired on the Asia and the fight began. 
Vehemently did the Englishman deal destruction to his enemies; the French 
and Russian fleets were equally successful; courage and discipline were on 
their side, confusion, bewilderment, and cowardice on the other. The enemy’s 
shi^s were in confusion; three thousand cannon volleyed forth m a nanow 
basin surrQunded by mountains. Fearful was the sound of their thunder! 
Ihe battle lasted from four to six in the afternoon, between five and six 
thousand of the enemy were killed, and almost thoir whole fleet was destroyed. 
Only twenty-nine war-vessels, which were hardly seaworthy, remamcd. The 
harbour was covered with d6bris, and through the whole night might be 
heard the explosions of useless ships blown up by the Turks. Ibrahim re- 
turned to Navanno in the evening and saw nothmg before him but destruction. 
•'The atoirals informed him that at the least sign of hostility the remainder 
of his ships and the forts would be completely destroyed by their batteries 
Thereupon he hoisted the white flag, and sent to Alexandria as many of his 
boats os could be made fit for sea ; the allies retreated and repaired their ships. 


THE ORGANISATION OP OEBECB 

Even then the Porte would enter into no negotiations concerning the 
pacification of Greece, and the disagreement between it and the ambassadors 
of the three powers became so violent that the latter left the country There- 
upon a number of European inhabitants were turned out of Turkey. The 
Russo-Turkish war was beginning. In order to reap the last possible advan- 
tage from the occurrence at Navarino,' the French general Maison, in accordance 
with a resolution of tho congress of London, landed in the Morea with four- 
teen thousand men, forced Ibrahim to set sail for Egypt, and compelled the 
garrison to capitulate, so that in October, 1828, the Morea at least ,was free, 
and nothii^ stood in the way to prevent the Greeks from establisliing an 
indraendent government'. 

President Capo d’Istria had entered upon Greek soil on January 18th, 
1828, hailed as a saviour by all parties. Ho might have been one had he 
not, as Russian minister, become too accustomed to absolute rule, and if he 
had not wrongly judged conditions upon his return to Greece His presidency 
was a sort of dictatorship; his board of councillors consisted of his own crear 
tures. The independence of tho provincial and commercial magistrates was 
abolished, and an administration by prefects introduced in which no free 
election of ma^trates was possible. In order to make his will all-powerful, 
he had his spies, like Mettermch; he limited the freedom of the press and 
violated the secrecy of correspondence. Schools were indeed established, but 
care was taken that no independent ideas might penetrate their precincts 
In the home of Plato, Plato’s Gorgias might not even be read because the 
author expressed himself too strongly against tyrants. Towards all who had 
acquired power during the Greek revolution he showed no less hatred than 
the Spanish Ferdinand showed against the victorious opponents of Napoleon. 
Towards the Hydnots, towards the independent Mainotes, towards those 
proud chiefs who for e^ht years had carried the fate of their land on the 
points of their daggers, he acted like a Russian pasha. 

■ On March 22nd, 1^9, it was decided by the three powers that Greece 
should form a hereditary monarchy ; that it should reach to the bays of Ceuta 
and Vola m the north, but that it should be tributary to Turkey. On Feb- 
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mary 3rd, 1830, 'those measures were altered in order to make Greece wholly 
independent and free from tnbute; its boundaries on the north were con- 
siderably limited, and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was named prince. 
But the prince, who saw that with such narrow boimdanes he would have 
to begin his rule by recovering from the Porte by force of amis the remaining 
Greek provinces, declined the proffered crown. To whom was this more 
acceptable than to Capo d’Istria? But his days were numbered * 

On October 9th, 1831, he was murdered on his way to church by George 
Mauromichales, a member of the Mainote family of patriots towards whom 
Capo dTstria had behaved in a high-handed manner. His brother was at 
once appointed niler by the senate, but he was obliged to abdicate on April 
9th, 1832 The conference of London then chose Prmce Otto of Bavaria to 
be king of Greece.® 

KINO OTTO (1833 A D.) 

On January 30th, 1833, King Otto landed in Nauplia. Since he was not 
yet of age a regency of three persons was appointed ; three thousand five hun- 
dred Bavarian soldiers were to keep order until a national army was created. 
On December 25th, 1833, the seat of government was transferred from Nau- 
plia to Athens, which was now little more than a heap of ruins, but it soon 
received a university, and in a short time became one of the most important 
ports in the Orient. King Otto, who had assumed, the reins of government 
upon July 1st, 1835, and in the following year had married Princess Amalie' 
of Oldenburg, first had Armansperg, and then von Rudhardt, as his prime 
minister. After the latter had been dismissed in 1837 in consequence of a 
conflict with the English ambassador Lyons, who accused him of friendship 
for Russia, only Greeks were received into the ministry ; but the harmony was 
no greater. On September 15th, 1843, a military revolt compelled the king, 
who made no objection, to give Greece a representative assembly. But even 
this could not remove the dissatisfaction of the people, who beamed of a 
Byzantine Empire. 

There was mtense excitement in Greece over the Crimean war. Hatred 
against the old oppressors was aroused; the narrowness of the northern boun- 
dary was more keenly felt; th§ moment seemed to have come to expand; 
there was talk even of a renewal of the Byzantme Empire. To dampen these 
warlike desires the Western powers sent a few ships into the Pirmus; French 
troops landed and compelled the government with their aid to keep revolu- 
tionary tendencies m check. Besides a few sorties of plundering IClephts in 
Thessaly and Epirus, nothing of importance transpired. The lack of energy, 
however, on the part of King Otto gave great offence to the Hellenic people, 
and there began to be talk regarding the appointment of a new monarcn 

The Peace of Paris, which guaranteed its old boundaries to Turkey, gave 
great dissatisfaction to Greece From that time on King Otto was in a diflSi- 
cult position. In February, 1862, a military revolt broke out in Nauplia, 
which was mildly suppressed by Otto. But while the king with his wife was 
visiting Morea in October, the cities of Vonitsa, Patras, and Athens arose 
against him; a provisory government was established which demanded the 
abdication of Otto. 

Upon hearing of this rebellion the royal pair returned to the Piraeus on 
October 23rd, but were not allowed to land, they went back to Salamis and 
embarked there upon an English ship, which took them to Trieste, whence 
they went home. The Gr^& then chose Prince Alfred, the second son of 
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^ queen of England, to be their king, but the English cabinet declined this 
«>nour. On March ^th, 1863, they chose Pnnce George of Glucksbuig, 
whose father had been destined by the London protocol to be king of Denmark, 


KING GEORGE (1863 A.D.) 

The young (3eorge landed at the Piraeus on October 30th He had made 
the union of the loman Islands with Greece a condition of his acceptance. 
England acquiesced m this, and the Greek nation regarded it as a favourable 
augury that the new king brought this inheritance as a dowry, and hoped 
that he would meet the national desires in regard to Turkey. This hope was 
confirmed m 1866 when King George openly took sides with the Cretans m 
t^ir revolt against Tui'key and did not hinder the departure of volunteers 
for Crete. 


Crete Becomes the Property of the Porte (1868 a.d.) 

The ambassadors of France, Russia, Prussia, and Italy, for fear that an 
oriental war might arise and all Europe be involved therein, advised the Porte 
in March, 1867, to cede Crete to Greece. But England, who feared that Rus- 
sian influence in the Orient would be increased thereby, encouraged the Porte 
not to give way. The Cretans would have been forced even then to succumb 
if they had not been supjiorted by volunteers, weaponSj and money from 
Greece. If King George did not wish to be dethroned like his predecessor 
Otto, it was necessary for him to have more sjmpathy than the latter had 
^own for the Great Greek movement, which regarded Thessaly, Epirus, and 
the Archipelago as stations and Constantmople as the goal. The Turkish 
threats of war did not alarm the Greek government; but when in November, 
1868, the Greek foreign minister declared openly in the chamber that the 
policy of the government with regard to Crete was one of annexatiqn, and 
when bands of volunteers with colours flying passed the windows oi the 
Turkish embassy in Athens, the patience of the ^rk was finally exhausted. 
On December lOth he sent an ultimatum to Athens, and when this was rejected 
the Grecian ambassador in Constantinople received his passes. Both powers 
prepared for war. Diplomacy scarcely dared breathe. Count Bismarck 
sugMsted to the French foreign minister that he summon the signatories of 
the Peace of Paris to a special conference. This began its sittings at Paris on 
January 9th, 1869. The demands of Turkey — that Greece should stop the 
organisation of troops of volunteers, should disarm or exclude from its ports 
the corsair ships, and should permit the return to Crete of the Cretan families 
which had emigrated to Greece — ^were recognised as just, and, through a dele- 
gate from the conference, Greece was invited to accept them. A change of 
ministry made this possible, and diplomatic relations between the Porte and 
Greece were resumed. The island of Crete was obliged to become subject to 
the Porte.^ 

, Greece is Again Brought to War with Turkey (1897 a d.) 

In 1876 Charilans Trikoupis was made prime minister, and for twenty years 
he played a conspicuous part in Greek politics, occupying most of that time 
alternately with Delyannis, the office of chief of tiie cabinet. Deljrannis, 
conlrary to Charilaos Trikoupis, was an exponent of the martial desires of the 
nation. The policy of Trikoupis was wise and far-sighted and aimed at devd- 
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oping the country to the extent of its ability. But as it was so often inter- 
rupted by the measures of his opponent Ddyannis, nothing great was 
accomplished. 

The Russo-Turkidi war of 1877 caused intense excitement m Greece, and 
a coalition ministry was formed under the old patriot Canaris, but Trikoupis ' 
was the controlling spirit and prevented Greece from takmg an active part in 
the war. After the capture of Plevna, Delyannis came into power and at once 
oi^anised an invasion of Thessaly, but 
the peace between the belligerent par- 
ties checked this warlike movement. 

The congress of Berlin left the ques- 
tion of the frontier between Greece and 
Turkey to be settled jointly by those 
two coimtries, but as they failed to 
come to an agreement, a convention 
at Constantinople in 1881 intrusted 
the definition of the boundary to a 
commission consisting of representa- 
tives of the six powers and of the two 
interested parties. The question was 
settled in the same year, and Greek 
troops occupied the territory ceded to 
them by the decision of the commission. 

Another question between Turkey 
and Greece was still unsettled — that of 
Crete. The disagreement was increased 
by the organisation of the Greek na- 
tionalist movement and the formation 
of the patriotic society Ethnik4 Hetaeria 
in 1894. This secret society aimed at 
arousing an insurrection in Macedonia, 
and in 1896 it sent its emissaries into 
Crete also. The evident determination 
of the Porte not to carry out the prom- 
ised reforms in that island caused great 
indignation in Greece. The matter 
came to a head in 1897, when Turk- 
ish troops fired on the Christians in 
Canea. Two days later (February 6th) 
two war-ships were sent to Canea from , 

Greece, and on the 10th Prince Geoige Gborgb I 

left for the scene of action. (ig 45 _) 

The powers, however, intervened as 

in every instance when trouble occurs between Turkey and her neighbours 
or dependents It was declared that Crete could not be annexed to Greece, 
but that the island should receive an autonomous administration under the 
suzerainty of the sultan. This decision only increased the hostile attitude of 
the Greeks, who were now eager for war with Turkey and commenced to 
make active preparations. 

Turkey declared war on April 17th, 1897, and in a little over a month the 
Greeks had been defeated and the campai^ was over. The war had been 
provoked rashly and with undue cause ; the Greek troops were xmprepared, 
and were easily driven to retreat before the superior numbers and discipline 
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'<SPtfaeif opponents. ' Their hasty ^abandonment of Larissa after the fighting 
W^ati on April 23rd was disorderly in the extreme. That event and the 
battles of Pharsaliis,Velestino, and Domokos were the main incidents deciding 
we campaign in Thessaly. The campaign m Epirus, the other scene of 

S Derations, was no more successful than that of Thessaly. An armistice was 
^ed on May 20th, and peace was definitely concluded on December 6th. 
Turkey received an indemnity of four million pounds Turkish, and the frontier 
was slightly modified. The only result to Greece of all the agitation — besides 
the impoverishment of many of its inhabitants — ^was that Crete was taken 
away from Turkish rule ; in 1898 Prince George of Greece was made high com- 
missioner of the island. Under him quiet was restored to Ci-ete, and the 
Moslem population became gradually more reconciled to its Qiristian neigh- 
bours. In 1901, although the Cretan assembly voted for a union with Greece, 
the powers objected, and Prince George was appomted to hold the position of 
high commissioner for three years more. An unsuccessful insurrection took 
place in 1905, In Augi^t, 1906, it was axmounced that the protecting powers 
had agreed to reorganize the gendarmerie, to withdraw the international 
troops as soon as the Cretan gendarmerie and militia showed themselves 
competent to preserve order, and to extend the control of the international 
fbclance committee over the island In September, Prince George resigned 
and was succeeded by M, Zaimia, ox-premier of Greece. In July, 1907, M 
Zaimis conferred with M, Theotokis about the selection of Greek officers who 
are to be entrusted with the organization of a Cretan militia to take th(> plae.e 
of the international forces. In the same month the Christian members of the 
Cretan chamber passed a resolution asking the powers to consent to the union 
of the island with Greece. 

Domestic Agitation 

» 

In Greece itself political agitation still continued. In 1901 the ministry 
was forced to resign in consequence of the excitement causcnl by the proposal 
to publish a translation of the Gospel into the modem Greek usually spokim in 
the kingdom. The translation had been maile at the order of the queen, but 
the opposition was so violent, particularly on the part of the students, that 
the plan was abandoned. The next year, 1902, there was another cliange of 
ministry; Zaimis, a moderate eonsiprvative, went out of power and Delyannis 
came in. Owing to the opposition of the hostile party, which had hiildon the 
keys to the house of parliament, the members of the government were forewi 
to the undignified proceeding of entering the house by the fire-escape through 
the back windows. Early in 1903 Delyannis resigned, and M. Theotokis, 
M. Ralli, M. Theotokis again, and then M. Ralli again headed ministries. 
In 1904 Delyannis once more became premier, and in March of the following 
year his party secured a large majority at the general election; but in June 
he was assassinated by a young man who felt himself aggrieved because the 
government had taken repressive measures against gambling M. Ralli 
then once more formed a cabinet, but in December, 1905, he resigned and M, 
Iheotokis again came into' power. The'elections in April, 1905, gave the new 
ministry^ an ovemhelming majority. In the first legislative session following 
the election a series of military laws were passed, the gendarmerie was reformed, 
and a system of electric railways between Athens and the Pineus was author- 
ized.« 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN STATES AND MODERN GREECE 


I. RUMANIA 


Roman Era 

Country now called Rumania is occupied m the fourth century by Gotre and Dacians 
They arc mentioned in connection witli Philip of Maccdon, Alexander the Groat, and 
Lysimachus. Fust authentic date is from about a century before our era. 

B.C. 

111 First conflict between Romans and Daeians. 

A,0 

86 Decebalus crosses into Moesia and defeats Romans. 

89 Decebalus conquered by Julianus 

90 Domltian makes peace with Decebalus 

101 Trajan makes expedition into Dacia. 

102 Dacians defeated by Trajan 

106-106 Second expedition of Traian ending in complete defeat of Dacians, Dacia bocomor. 
Roman province, colonised by Romans 

ca 270-275 Aurelian withdraws Roman legions and establishes province called Dacia Aurrhurii 
on south bank of Danube, 

Barbarian Era 

For about a century after departure of Romans the country is overrun by Goths. 

327 Constantine incorporates land with the empire foi a brief spa(*o 
361 Goths said to accept Chnstianity, 

375 x> about 453 country overrun by Huns. 

453 x> about 576 land is ruled by Gepidae 

564 or 676 Gepidte give way to Lombards and Avars. Avars rule intermittently until 
610-614 when they are defeated by Heraclius, 

678-680 Bulgars cross the Danube, and from 893-1018 Rumania is largely in Bulgarian 
hands, 

839 Hungarians settle in eastern Wallachia. 

894 Hunganans are driven into the Carpathians. They are succeeded in Rumania by 
Petchenegs and Kumani. 

1227 Kumani converted to Christianity. 

1240 Succumb to Tatars. 


INDEPENDENT PRINCIPALITIES OF WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA 


Wallachia 

1290 Principality of Wallachia is founded by Hadul Negm, at head of emigrants from Transyl- 
vania, m revolt against Hungary. 
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1310 Eadul dies atid is succeeded by his sons Jrohn Bessaraba and 

1325 Alexander Bessmba. 

1330 Alexander defeatis Cliailcs of Hungary. 

1365 Alexander w succeeded by his son Xiadislaus. He fights successfully against Louis of 
Hungary 

1372 Ladislaus dies, and is succeeded by his brother Radul II. Wallachia throws off Hun- 
garian yoke almost completely. 

1385 Radul is succeeded by his son Dan. 

1380 He iH dethroned and killed by his brotlier, Mircea the Great. 

1387 Mir(»ca makes alliaucc with Poland. 

1380 Kattle of Kosovo 

1391 Turks first cross Danube. 

1303 Mircoa makes treaty with Rayazid 11. 

1300 Mircea takes part m batUo of Nikopoli and is punished by Turks for so doing. Waflaclua 
becomes tiibutary to Turkey. 

1418 Death of Mircoa. Country is tom by civil war. Michael, son of Mircea, Dan XI, his 
cousin, Radul XIX, Vlad the Devil, occupy the tliroiie at different times and for short 
intervals. 

1448 In second battle of Kosovo, between. Hunyady and Turks, Wallaohians go over to Turks, 

1452 X«adislaus XXX begins to rule 

1456 Ladislaus is succeeded by Vlad the Xmpaleri who fights successfully against the Turks. 

1460 Vlad capitulates to Muhammed II 

1462 Vlad is attacked and dethroned by Stephen of Moldavia. Wallachia is now completely 
under Moldavian control Turks place Radul the Handsome on the throne, but m 

1465 Stephen dethrones Radul and gives ndo to XWote Bessaraba. 

1476 Stephen dethrones Laiote, who has been unfaithful to him, and places Vlad the Impaler 
again on the throne. Ho i« soon overthrown and killed by Laiotc. 

1481 Laiote is killed in battle by Stephou, who places Vladas son, Vlad the Monk, on the 
throne. 

140 1 Vlad is overthrown by his sou Radul, called the Great, who ^om over to Hungarians. 

1507 Radul dit‘S, and is succeoilcd by his brother Mihnea the Bad. 

1511 Mihnea is »uc<*ccdcd by Vlad, a brother of Radul the Groat. 

1512 Nagul Bessaraba is placed on the tlmino by Turks. 

1521 Nagul <lieH, and in <UMturb<‘d pciHod which follows eleven prin(*eM succeed one another In 
^aceof twonty-fivc years. 1521, Theodosius ; 1521- 22, Radul the Monk ; 1522 24, 
Radul of Aiumatzi ; 1521-20, Ladislaus : 1526-20, second reign of Hadul Afunuit»l ; 
1520-30, Moses; 1530 32, Vlad; 1532-;M, Vintila; 1531, Radul Faisli; 1534 36, 
Fetor Argeah ; 1536-16, second reigia of Riwlul Paisii. 

1526 Tkttle of Moiuics decides Turkish suprcmiwy, Turks begin to settle in land and build 
moH<]ues. 

1501 Alexander becomes voyev<Kl, an<l introduces janissary guard 

1503 Michael the Brave Is chosen vovevod, and during his reign '^rurkish yoke is thrown off. 

Micluwd allies himself with ^iglsmund Iktlion of Transylvania and with Aaron of 
Moldavia. 

1504 “Walla(*hmn Vespers.” All Turks in two principalities are massaeml. Michael invades 

Turkish territory. 

1505 Turks are defeated at Mantin on the Danube. Bivan Pasha, the grand vizir, is likewise 

defeated by Miebacl. 

1507 Michoed makes peace with sultan. 

1590 Miebiud dijfeatw Aiuireiis Bdthon, who has succeeded Bigismund, and seizes Transyl- 
vania. Ho also oxjiels voyevod of Moldavia, thus ruling over throe principalities. 

1601 Transylvania revolts, Michael is mui tiered and count.ry falls undt^r Turkish rule. After 
liirn rulers buy their appointments at (yonstantinople Greek influence gradually 
gains ground. At first- Sex ban of Besstxraba family rules. 

1610 Berban is deposed Turks continually change rulers. 

1633 Matthew Bessaraba introduces short period of prosperity. 

1640 Fii’st book printed in Rumanian is published at Buknarost. 

1656 Matthew dies. Turks transfer Wallachian capital from Tirgovist to Bukharcst 

1674 Wallachia and Moldavia ask aid of Russia against the Turks, but negotiations come to 
nothing. 

1079 Serban Oantaouasenus mounts throne of Wallachia and country benofits by Ids n*ign. 

1683 Wallachia and Moldavia are forced to take part in siege of Vienna, but sticrclly aid the 
bwiigcd. 

1088 Cantacuzenus elk's, and is succeeded hv his neplunv, Constantine Branoovano. 

1709 Constantine (‘oiududca secret treaty with Peter the Greiat. 

1714 Brancovano is deposed and boiioadod by Turks. 

1716 His successor of the Cantacuaonus family is likewise deposed and killed. WaJladiia 
falls undiT Fanariot r4gimo. Nicholas Maurocordatos is first ruler. 



TJUtli JKAJLiJlAjN »TATJili» AJNU» MUUiLJtUN UjXJBiJLUJl 


Moldavia 

Different dates ran^ng from 1288 to 1342 are given for the foundation of the principality. 
It is probably established soon after that of Wallachia, under Dracosh, who is suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Sas and Balk, during which tune Moldavia is dependent on Hungary. 
1349 Bogdan m^es Moldavia mde^ndent 
1870 Bogdan dies, and is succeeded by his son tiatzcu. 

1374 Latzcu dies, and the Bogdan dynasty comes to an end. He is succeeded by a Lithuanian 

prince, Juga Koriatovioh. 

1375 Juga is killed by boyars, and is succeeded by a Wallachian prince of the Bessaraba family 

called Peter Muchat. Poland begins to lay claim to sovereignty over Moldavia. 

1390 Peter is succeeded by his brother Homan. 

1395 Stephen, brother of Roman, rules for one year. After him there is a struggle for suprem- 
acy between his sons Stephen XZ and Peter XI. 

1399 Homan XX rules for a year. 

1400 Juga XX, son of Roman, rules for a short period 

1401 Alexander the Good is placed on throne by Mircea of Wallachia. He devotes himself 
' to organismg the country. 

1433 AlexanoOT dies, and a period of civil war sets in, the throne being disputed by his legiti- 
mate and illegitimate sons, who divide the country, sometimes two or three ruling at 
one tune First, Blie rules. Then, 1433-35, Stephen HI; 1435-44, Blio and Stephen 
IH together, 1444-47, Stephen ZZX, Homan XXI, and Aleacander XX; 1455-57, Peter 
XQL 

1457 Stephen the Great mounts throne of Moldavia. 

1462 Deposes Vlad the Impaler 

1475 Stephen defeats Turks 

1479 Stephen is defeated by Turks at Valea Alba 

1504 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son, Bogdan XXX. 

1510 Bogdan concludes treaty with Poland 

1617 Bogdan dies, and during minonty of his son country is governed by the council. 

1522 Stephen the Young declares himself of age He proves himself an unwise ruler, and in 
1526 is poisoned by his wife at the instigation of the Poles. He is succeeded by Peter Haresh, 
a natural son of Stej^en the Great. 

1629 Peter defeats army of Ferdinand in supporting John Zapolya^s claims to Hungary 
1531 Peter is defeated by Poles. 

1538 Peter, who has become obnoxious to Turks, is defeated by them, and Stephen Loousta 
is placed on the throne, 

1541 Peter again rules in Moldavia, having bought favour of Turks. 

1646 Peter dies, and country passes wholly under Turkish domination. Blias, who now suc- 
ceeds, becomes Mohammedan 

1551 Elias' tule comes to an end. He is succeeded by Alexander. 

1661 Jacob Basilious, an impostor of Greek origin, dethrones Alexander and seizes reins of 
government He founds schools and introduces reforms 
1563 People rise and murder Jacob Alexander is reinstated by Porte 
1672 Alexander is succeeded by John the Tenrible, who gams some victories dver the Turks, 
but in 

1674 he IS defeated and slain by them Voyevods are now quickly made and deposed by 
the Porte. 

1694 Moldavia under Aaron unites with Wallachia in killing Turks. 

1600 Moldavia is annexed to Wallachia Jeremiah flees to Poland. Upon MichacFs defeat 
in Transylvania, Moldavia revolts and Jeremiah is reinstated. For some years 
Moldavia is under Polish supremacy 

1618 Turks a^in assert their power, and set up two rulers in succession, Gratiani, an Italian, 

and Alexander, a Greek. 

1634 Basil the Wolf succeeds to throne and for twenty years the country enjoys prosperity. 
Basil introduces reforms, founds schools, revises laws He fi^ts, however, with 
Bessaraba of Wallachia, and is deposed by his subjects. 

1683 IDuka is obliged to supply contmgent for siege of Vienna 

1711 Dmetri Oantemir concludes treaty with Peter the Great, making Moldavia protected 
vassal of Russia. 

1716 R.ussian campaign against Turkey is unsuccessful. Cantemir takes refuge in Russia. 
Fanariot r%Lme is now flrmly established m Moldavia. 

Fanakiotp RAgime m Wallachia and Moldavia 

IPram 1716 until 1822 the pnncipalities are governed by Greeks from the Fanar (light- 
house) quarter of Constantinople, who obtain their appointments for money. In 
‘ this period there are thirty-five different governors in Wallachia and thirty-tliree in 
Moldavia. The period is also oharaotedsed by Eusso-Turkish wars and treaties. 



1786 Russo-Turkish war, 

1739 Peace of Belgrade. Principalities restored to Turkey. 

1747 Constantine IVEaurooordatos of Wallachia tries to abolish serfdom. 

1769 Russo-Turkish war. Principalities occupied by Russian troops. . 

1774 Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji. Prmcipafities restored to Turkey, but Russian right of 
interference recognised. Bukowina occupied by Austrians Gregonu Ghika of 
Moldavia founds school at Jassy. Sultan, in spite of treaty, appoints Aleacander Ypsi* 
lanti to rule in Wallachia. 

1777 Bukowma is formally ceded to Austria. Constantine Murusi appointed governor of 
Moldavia. 

1783 Russians force a hatti-shorif from the Porte defining status of principaliticR. 

1787 Russo-Turkish war m which Austria joins against Turkey. 

1792 Peace of Jassy, Dniester made boundary of Russia. 

1801 Rebels ravtigo Wallachia and are then succeeded by Turkish troops, 

1802 Russia obtains provision that rulers are to hold their positions for seven years. 

1806 Russo-Turkish war Russians again overrun principalities. 

1812 Peace of iiukharcst. Principalities handed over to Turkey. Bessarabia ceded to 
Russia. 

1821 Greek war of independence breaks out. Moldavia, incited by Ypsilanti, takes part of 
Greeks Wallachia under Vladimirescu opposes them, Turkish troops occupy conn- 
tncs and Fananot rule is abolished. 


Union of the Principalities 

From this time national feeling continues to increase, which ends in uniting the two 
principalities, 

1822 Native nilors are appointed, Gregoriu Ohika in Wallachia and John Sturdssa in Mol- 
davia, Russo-Turkish war again breaks out. Russians occupy priucipallties, 

1826 Trejity of Akermann. Principalities placed under Russian protection while tributaiy to 
Porte, 

1828 Russo-l\irkish war, Principalitios occupied by Russian troops. 

1829 Treaty of Adrlanoplo ratifies pnvil^os granted to principaliticB in 1826; governors to 

be appointed for life. Fust Rumanian newspaper issued. 

1834 organitjim regulating mtomal administration of (Country is ratified by Porte. 

Russian troops withdraw. Aleacander Ghika rules in Wallachia: Michael Stiurdaa in 
Moldavia, 

1842 George Blbesoo succeeds in Wallachia. He, like his predecessor, is wholly under Rus- 
sian influence, 

1848 Revolution breaks out, but is suppressed by Turks and Russians, 

1849 Treaty of Balta-Llmani, Privileges of principalitie are restrioted. Gregoriu Ghika 

appoint(*d mler in Moldavia and Barbu Stirbeiu in Wallachia, 

1853 Orimoau War brenlcs out, Russians occupy country. They are succeeded by Austrians, 

1856 Treaty of Paris, Russian protection over country abolished. European commission 

appointcwi to revise laws. Independent internal administration guaranteed by Porte. 

1857 Roprosentativo councils of two countries vote to unite into one principality Rumania. 

1858 Congress of Paris rejects this plan, but appoints one chief common council for two coun- 

tries, under separate rulers. 

1859 Two assemblies elect the same ruler, Aleacander Ouza, whoso election is finally ratified 

by powers and Porto. 

1862 Two special assemblies are replaced by one assembly, and a single ministry is cstab- 
« lishcd. 

1864 Cuza by a coup abolishes national assembly. 

1866 Ouza is forced to abdicate. Prince Karl Xiudwig of Hohenzollom-Sigmaringeu chosen 
ruler. New constitution drawn up, 

1869 Charles marries Princess Elizabeth of wied, vddely known by her name ** Carmen Sylva 

1877 R mama makes treaty with Russia, allowing fatter a passage through her countnr. 

Porte objects, and Rumania declares her independence, joins Russia, and storms the 
Grivitza redoubt at Plevna. She is rewarded by being compelled to cede Bessarabia 
to Russia, in IVeaty of San Stefano, getting Dobrudscha in return. 

1878 Treaty of Berlin ratines this decision. 

1880 Independence of Rumania formally recognised by powers. 

18 1 Prince Charles orowned king of Rumania 

1885 Indopendenoe of Rumanian Ort odox Church recognised by patriaron at Gonstanrinople. 
1891 Bratiano, one of most prominent Rumanian statesmen, dies at age of seventy-six. Twenty- 
fifth anniveisary of king's reign celebrated with great enthusiasm, 

1803 Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, nephew of the king and heir-apparent to the thipne, 
marries Princess Maria of Coburg, granddaughter of Queen victoria and of Czar 
Alexander. 





THE BALKAN STATES AND MODBBN GREECE 


A.D 


II. BULGARIA 

EarIiV History to End of First Empire 

Between third and seventh centuries a d Balkan reninsula becomes settled by Slavs. 
In the second lialf of the seventh century a tribe of Finnish Bul^ars cross Danube 
' and occupy country now called Bulgaria. 

^ 164-^679 Old Bulgarian chroniclers mention fifteen princes who ruled during tliis period 
634-641 Kurt or Kurat, a Bulgarian pnnee, makes treaty of peace with JOiupi^ror Il<‘raclms. 
679 Asparuoh (640-700) subdues Slavs and founds a powerful nionaicliy m M<x‘miji AI Lliough 
Slavs lose their names, Bulgarians lose tlicii nationality. Amalgaiuatiou of two 
races takes two hundred and fifty ycais 
700 Tervel succeeds Asparuch ; protects Justinian II m his exile, 

705 Justinian confers title of czar upon Tervel 

707 Justinian violates treaty with Bulganans and is defeated by them. 

717 Bulgarians help Greeks against Arabs. 

720 Tervel is succeeded by a kmg of the Dulo dynasty. 

^,748 He is succeeded by Sevar. Nothmg more is recorded of these two princes 

Koituisos usurps the throne Constantine V undertakes a campaign against him. 

755 Constantine forces Kormisos to make peace. 

759 Kormisos defeats emperor at Varna. 

760 Rebellions break out m Bulgarian empire Kormisos disappcais from the scene Many 

Slavs migrate to Asia Mmor Bulgarians name Telek to be their prince. He falhi 
upon the Byzantine provinces 

763 Td^ defeated by Constantine and killed by his own subjects. HLm successor, Salim, 

son-in-Law of Kormisos, makes peace with Byzantines and is therefore depost‘<i 

764 His successor, Bs^an, makes peace with Constantine. Bajan's successor, Toktu, is killc»d 

in a battle with the emperor. \ 

765 Byzantine troops ravage a large part of Bulgaria. A change in the inner confusion of 

the»realm is brought about by the accession to the throne of Cerig. 

774 Constantine makes peace with Ceng, but treacherously attacks him 

775 In another expedition the Byzantines are defeated, Cong by a clever trick finds out 

from the emperor the names of all the traitors m his kingdom ami kills them 
777 Ceng, for an unknown reason, floes to Constantinople to Leo IV, is liaptised, and marries 
a royal princess His successor, Kardam, renews war with the Byzantines, and com- 
pels the Romans to pay tnbuto (791-797). 

802 Crum, the most powerful of Bulganan princes, mounts tho throne. He conquers a 
large part of eastern Hungary and the Byzantine provmc(»s up to Constaiitinophs 
809, Crum captures Sofia. Nicephorus undertakes to avenge himself. 

* 8tl NlbephorUs is defeated and killed, with slauglibor of tho whole liyzantine army. 

814 Crum appears before Constantinople, but is bought off. 

815' Crum dies of apoplexy, and is succeeded by Ook, or, according to another account, by 
Dukum and the latter by Biceng. 

820 Omortag succeeds to the throne. He concludes a treaty of peace with T^eo for thirty 
years. Devotes his attention to the Franks, his noigliboiirs on tho west, but lus con- 
quests are not permanent. He persecutes the Christians. Tho name of Omortag^s 
successor is not known with certamty. Both Presijam and Malomir, tho youngest son 
' of Omortag, are mentioned. 

ca852 Bons I memnts the throne, Dunng his reign Christianity is introduced into the country 
through the preachmg of Constantine and Methodius. 

864 Boris is baptised and takes name of Michael 

869 Church Council decides that Bulgaria belongs to Eastern Church. 

888 Bora abdicates and retires to a mon^tery, leaving his eldest son, Vladimir, to rule, but 
oAo account of Vladimiris misrule, he returns. 

893 Bora places his young^t son, Simeon, on the throne. Bora dies in 907 and becomes 
first national samt of Bulganans. Simeon is the most important niler of the Biil- 
garan people* Begins^ ww with Byzantines, which lasts with few interruptions for 
tiiirty years Under him Bulganan dominion extends from the Black Sea^ Mount 
Khoaope and from Olympus to the Albanian coast. Servia also is subject to him 
.Buneon adopte title of osar and elevates arohbishopno to patriarchate. 

927 Simeon diM, and is succeed by his son. Peter, a peace-loving man, under whom Simeon’s 
empire begins to decline 

™ founds rival empire in western Bulgaria, 

967 for ^ fimt time in Bulgarian history, being summoned by Nicephorus 

c^^terii^y the rise of the Bogomile hmW. 

909 of Shishmra I, tries to mute two halves of empire, but is defeated 

Sumi. ? i°“ Peter. In tlte summer of tl^ year Sviatoslav, king of 

Russia, again attacks Bulganans, and takes Bons captive* 



OHEONOLOGIOAL SUMMARY , m 


970 Sviatoslav crosses Ballcans and takes Philippopolis* ** la w 

971 Zimisces comes to aid of Bulgarians, defeats Sviatoslav at Preslay and liberates Boris IL 

but Danubian Bulgaria becomes Byzantine province. Boris II and the patnarch 
Damian are deposed. In the west Biilganan empire Shishman's sons and successors, 
Pavid, Moses, and Aaron, are killed in the never-ending battles. Samuel alone is^ 
left. Ho becomes czar and nxles for forty years. 

976 Death of Zuttiscos. Bulgarians in Moosia rise and soon all lands on the Danube are m 
Waiuuers possession. 

981 Jiaail IT marches iigainst Sofia, but is defeated by Samuel. Fifteen yoara of peace 
follow Samuel foitifies Durazzo and the Adriatic const land; fights with VJadunir, 
Servian ruler, forces him to make peace, and gives him his dauglito in marriage. 

990 Second war with J^yzantium. Samuel (jonquers at Thcasalonica, but is defoajhsd near 
Thermopylin and escapes with difliculty to his island fortress of Prosba. Tliis marks 
decline of Sanmers fortunes, • ^ . 

1014 Third and last war breaks out. July 29th, Bulgarian army is destroyed at Bol^loa*f 
Fifteen thousand captives are blinefed by Basil II, who leaves every one-hundredth 
man one eye, so as to guide the others to tlicir czar at Presba. Samuel is overcome 
with grief at the sight, and dies September 15th He is succeeded by his son Kadomir, 
also called Gabriel Roman. He is murdered by his cousin J ohn, son of Aaron, who 
usurps the tlirone, but is opposed bv nobles i « . 

1018 Siege of Durazzo; John falls, and Bulgaria, left without a head, is tom betwwn two 
parties, one wanting to surrender to Byzantium, the other wanting war, Basil It,, 
at news of Jolm's death, marches towards Bulgaria, overpowers the leaders of the war 
party by force and deceit, and Biilgana becomes entirely dependent. 

BrzANTmM Sin’nMMA.cY (1018-1186 a.i>.) 

This period of one hundred and seventy years has almost no national history. ^ 

1020 Ba.sil 11 formally confirms rights of Bulgarum church, 'rhirty bishoprics, six hundred 
and eightv-lK^c clergy, and six hundn'd and fifty-five colons. For giwemmental 
purposes Bulgaria is uividwl into districts called thmata, each administered by a 
atratvfjiw or (iiu\ ^ , 

1025 Death of Basil U, followed by anarchy in the land* Bulgarian Czarina Mana mixes in 
intrigues and is phuunl in a (‘loisfii'r, In the first ten years after Basifs death the 
Dauuhiau lands a-rc visUcd three tunes by Petchenegs. 

1040 Peter Boljiui, son of < Jabricl, escape's fnmi <*on6nement and is welcomed as czar by pconle. 
Slavs st»t uf) rival ('zar Tichomir. 'fwo armies meet, but people enthusiastically elect 
Df'ljnn and stone 1'ichornir. Bulgariiwm fall upon Byzantine territory and make 
some progrt'ss, but Deljan is treacnenmsly blinded by Alusian, younger brother of 
Ozar viauislav, 

10 1 1 Bulgarian h'adt'rs gra<*o a triumph of Byzantine emperor. 

10 IS 1051 Tlu' laud is ovi'min liy Petchenegs. 'riiey are followed by the Kumani. 

J()73 Jlulgariau nobh's ask Ht(‘pheii of Hervia to let his son (lonstantine Bodm rule over theia*< 
lie is ]>roclaimed <’zar uud<T name of Peter, but is defeated by Greeks. 

1081 Normans laud in Allaima, but their conouests are of short duration 

1087 Taelgu Khan mvadi'S Thriu'e with Petelumegs and Kumani. 

1094 Kumani <‘roHS Danube. , ^ . 

1122 ^^*t<•iu'm^gH cross I lanube for last time and are defeated Their place is taken by Kumam. 

1180 Two bnithew, Peter and Ivan Asen, rise and throw off Byzantine yoke. Bulgarians 
iim allied by HtTviau priiu'o Nemanya and engage with Byzantines in gucnlla war- 
fare, in which they are su(Tessful, 

1188 Bulgaiian czarina taken prisoner Armistice ensuos ^ ^ 

1190 Onisadors apT>car under hVederick Barharossa. Peter tries in vain to persijade mm 
to attack CJonstantInoplo. Bulgarians defeat Byzantines in pass of Berrhwa and 
concpier Varna and Sofia. , , . , ^ 

1196 Ivan Asen I is murdered by a noble named Ivanko. Peter rules with his young brother 

Kaloyan. 

1197 Peter is killed and Kaloyan rules alone. In alliance with Kumani he extends Bulgarian 

dominion from Belgrade to the Black Sea and from the mouths of the Danube to the 
Htnuna, Kaloyan desires to osUdilish friendly relations with Rome. 

1199 Papal messengt'r appears in Tiniova. Kaloyan asks to be received into Roman Church 
m n'turn for imperial crown, ^ 

1204 Latins capture Oonsbintiiioplo. In tho siune year Kaloyan is crowned by pope, Bald-i 
win insults Kaloyan. . , , . * 

12a5 Bulgunaus, Gret'ks, and Kumani attack I^atins. Ihadwiu is made prisoner by Bul- 
garians and his fate is never known. 

1206 War between Bulgarians and Greeks, Kaloyan meets with miht^ success, 

1207 Kaloyan is murdered. Tho tlirone is usurped by his nephew, BoriL 



^ THE BALEi!^! ATES AM) MODHEH GREECE 

<i!’ Berlin miJces Bidgma an autonomous and tributary principality under the 
, suaeramty of the sultan. Boundaries exclude Eastern Rumelia. Ruling princes to be 
elected by people subject to approval of Porte and assent of powers, Russians prac- 
' *tical rulers of coimtry: 

1&79 Assembly of Notables passes constitution drawn up by Russian Prince Dondukov- 
Korsakov, Prince Alexander of Hesse chosen as ruler. Russian influence predominant, 
Bulgarian Hberals make trouble. 

1881 Prince Alexander suspends constitution and tries to rule alone supported by Russians, 
but is wholly under control of latter. 

188? Constitution is restored. Russian advisers resign. Liberals rule. Attempt to kidnap 

* pnnce is frustrated. National movement towards union with Bulgaria in Eastern 
Rumelia. 

1885 Gavril Krstovitch Pasha, governor of Eastern Rumelia, is deposed by liberals, and union 
with Bulgaria under Alexander is proclaimed. As a result a conference ot the powers 
is held at Constantinoj^e. Russian officers are withdrawn from Bulgarian army and 
Servia declares war on Bulgaria. 

' Servians are defeated, November 17th, 18th, at battle of Slivnitza, 

^886 Treaty of Bukharest. Bulgaria is persuaded by Austria to make peace with Servia. 

‘ tJmon of Bulgaria and Rumelia is recognised in a treaty with the sultan. Alexander 
’ ' ' made governor-general of country, August 22nd. Alexander is seized by his own 

officers under Russian influence and forced to abdicate. Although he is reinstated 

* through the promptness of the loyalist Stambulov, a second abdication becomes 
, necessary and he leaves the countr3' on September 7th. 

1887 Prinoe Perdlnand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha elected ruler. Regents who have ruled country 
in interim retire. Stambulov becomes Prune Minister. Russia refuses to recogmse 
Ferdinand 

1890 Conspiracy of Major Panitza against Ferdinand is crushed. 

1893 Ferdinand marnes Princess Marie-Louiso of Parma. Prince Alexander dies. 

1894 Birth of Boris, heir to the throne Stambulov dismissed from ministry and succeeded by 

Sloilov. 

1895 Stambulov is brutally murdered. 

1907 Assassination of Petkoll, the premier. 


ni. SERVIA 

638 Serbs and Croats migrate into Iflyncum and part ot Mex'Sia For five centuries little 

‘ id heard of them They are ruled by sbupaiis 

830 Ladislaus is grand sliupan of Servia. Quarrels with Bulgaria begin. 

917 Tbe shupan Peter is taken prisoner and killed by Bulgarians Conquerors place Paul 
Brankovioh on the throne. He is deposed, uiid succeeded by Zacham» Country is 
* wholly under Bulgarian power, 

950 Oeslav, son of Brankovich, drives out Bulgarians 

1015 Vladimir of Servia is killed by Ladislaus of Bulgana, Servia falls under Greek dominion. 
1040 Stephen Voyislav rebels agamst Greeks. 

1043 Greeks are defeated, 

1050 Michael Voyislav succeeds his father, Stephen, and enters into diplomatic rolations 
with the pope, 

1079 Michael conquers Durazzo 

1080 Constantine Bodin succeeds his father, and subjugates shupans of Bosnia and Rasa. 
1122 Urosh B41a, shupan of Rasa, ascends throne. Ills wife is a German princess. 

1159 Stephen Nemanya comes to throne 

1169 Stephen unites Bosnia to Servia, but Greek emperor is still suzerain. 

1186 Stephen proclaims his independence, and Greeks are forced to make terms with him. 

1196 Stephen abdicates m favour of his son, Stephen Urosh, who strengthens internal organi- 
' sati6n of kingdom Earliest Servian coins date from his reign Emperor Baldwin 
of Constantinople recognises him as king of Servia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia. 

1224 Stephen Urosh dies, e.nd is followed by his sons Stephen XU and Ladislaus in succession. 
Ladislaus ‘marries daughter of the great Asen ot Bulgaria and estabhshes mmmg 
• industry 

1237 Ladislaus dies, and is succeeded by his brother Stephen IV. 

1241 The counts is devastated by Mongols. 

1272 Steph^ Iv is deposed by his son Dragutin, who reigns as Stephen V. 

1^5 He abdicates, leaving his crown to his brother Milutin, who rules as Stephen Vt 
1282 Gifeek emperor Michael Palmologus starts on campaign against Servia, but he dies, and 
his. successor, Andronicus, accomplishes nothing. 

1301 AndrOnicus asks aid of Stephen Vl against TurlS, and forms matrimonial alliance with 
’ him,' • 

Stephen defeats Ottomans. 



CHKONOLOGIOAL SUMMAJKX 


1314 Stephen again defeats Turks. 

1319 Hungarians take Bosnia. 

1321 Stephen VI dies, and is succeeded by his son, Stephen (VH) Urosh. He defeats Hunga** 
nans who had attacked his allies, the Wallachians * 

1330 Stephen defeats Bulganpns at Kustendil, where czar is killed. Bulgaria becomes a 
'' dependency of Servia. Stephen is also successful against Greeks, and annexes half 
of Macedonia. 

1336 Stephen Dushan kills his father and ascends throne. He vastly extends the kingdom. 
1340 A treaty witli Byzantium gives Servia territory from Gulf of Corinth to the Danube, 
and from Adnatie to near Adnanople. 

134() DuRhan adopts imperial title. 

1849 Dushan publishes his Booh of Lam 

1350 Bosnia becomes part of Servia, together with Herzegovina. I^elgrado has olso been 
incorporaU'd into empire. 

1356 Dushan st.artfl on campaign to drive Turks out of Europe and establish himself on <»rc'ek 
throne, but he dies on the way. He is succeeded by his son, XTrosh V, under whom 
empire at once begins to fall to pieces. 

1367 Urosh is deposed by Vukashin, who proclaims himself king, but is not generally rccog-^ 
nized, and is killed while 6ghting the Turks. 

1871 Servians are defeated by Turks on the Maritza, and Servian possessions in Macedonia 

fall under Turkish control, liazarus is chosen ruler of Servia. 

1389 Battle of Kosovo ^ Servians are completely defeated by Turks Countrv becomes tribu* 
tary to Turkey. Sultan permits son of Lazanis, Stephen Iiazarevioh, to rule as his 
vasHal. 

1402 Bailie of Angora, after which Stephen throws off Turkish suzerainty. 

1427 Stephou dies childli»HH, and appoints George ISraakovlch his suc(‘cssor. 

1437 Brankovicli is (‘omptdlcd to fly to Hungary to escape anger of Turks. Servia in power 
of Tuilvoy, 

1444 rcju‘c^ of Hz<'gt‘dm, after campaign of llunyady and Scandcrbi'g, rostorcH Soiwia to Georg# 
Brankovich. 

1457 George falls in battle with ITimgariaiis. He is succeedod by his son Iliazarus, who survives 
his father only five weeks. Servia is formally annexed to Turkey and is governed 
by despots. 

1680 Several thousand Servians under despot George Brankovieh enter German anny. 

1691 Abou^ thirty-six thousand familic«3 emigrate into Hungar>^; others follow in 1788 and 

1711 f/ast Servian dt^spot George Brankovieh dies in captivity, 

1718 Tmity of Bassarowitz j Austria acquires large part of Servia. 

1739 Peace of Belgrade restores it tt) '!I\irka. 

1804 Serx'ians under George Petrovich, **Kara George,” rebel against Turks. 

1809 Servia gains h<'r independence for a short time, 

1813 Turks n‘<*oxmuer country ; George is forced to fly to Austria. 

1817 George returns, but is killed by miloah Ohrenovioh, who has become Servian leader. 
suc<'ewls in making Servia independent, 

1839 Mik»sh is forct'd to abdicate in favour of his son Milam Ho soon dies, and is succeeded 
by his brother Michael. 

1842 Mieliael alxlicatea, and Servians elect AleKander Karageorgevloh. 

1859 Alexander is forced to abdicate, and Servians invito Milosh to return. 

1860 Milosh dies, and is sue<’eeded by his son Michael. 

1862 Turkish garrisons arc removed from Belgrade. 

1868 Michael is assassinated; ho is succeeded by Jiis second cousin Milan, who becomes Prince 
of Bervia, 

1872 Milan comes of age. 

1875 Milan marries Russian, Natalie of Kesliko. 

1878 Servians declare war upon Turkey, but are unsuccessful, and are saved by Russia from 
loss of territory. Treaty of Berlin increases Servian tcrritoiy, 

1882 Prince Milan proclaims himselt king, 

1885 Servians attack Bulgaria and arc defeated. 

1888 King obtains divor<‘G from Natalie. King promulgates liberal constitution, 

1889 Milan abdicates m favour of his son Aleacandeir. Government is in hands of conservative 

regency, 

1893 Alexand(»r declares himself of age and arrests the regents, 

1894 AlexandiT invites Milan to return, ('‘onstitution of 1869 re-established. 

1900 Alexander marries Mme Draga Maschin. Her conduct gives great dissatisfaction. , 

1901 Alexander pmnmlgatos new eonstitut-ion. 

1903 Ali‘\ander and Draga arc murdered, together vrith the premier, the minister of war, and 
Draga^s two lirothers. Peter Karageorgevloh made Icmg. Govemmont is in hands of 
mihtaty dictatorship* AU powers except England and America recognise the new 
king. : 



UNI THE BALKAN STATES AND MODBEN GEEECE 


rV. MONTENEGRO 

Country originally is parii of Illyria, annexed to Rome under Augustus. It is subject 
to barbarian invasions like the rest of the peninsula. 1^ the seventh century, Monte^ 
negro, then called Duklea (or Dioclea), loims part of Serb confederation. About 
9(^ Ragusa is seat of Servian government. Montenegrins distinguish themselves in 

A.D. wars with Bulgaria in eleventh century 

1050 Prince of Duklea prodauns himself king of Servia and reigns for thirty years, being 
recognised by pope. His son Bodm adds Bosnia to his domain, but Montenegro again 
falls under riile of Servia. 

1098 Servia falls under Bulgarian dominion, and Montenegrins refuse to recognise king of 
Bulgaria as their lord. 

1115 Zhupan Tcheslas of Servia buys support of Byzantines against Bulgarians. Montenegrins 
are indignant at this act and continue to fight with Byzantium, 

1171 Emperor obtains only nommal domination. 

1180 Stephen Nemanya reunites Servian states, including Montenegro, under his rule. Mon- 
tenegro with Herz^vina is formed into a special government and is an appanage of 
the princes of the ^rvian royal house 

1215 Vuk, prince of Montenegro' and Herzegovina, who has rebelled agamst his brother 
Nemanya, dies, and until death of Dushan (1356) Montenegro has no history apait 
from Servia. 


Balsha Dynasty 

1356 At death of Dushan, Montenegro becomes practically independent under Balsha I. 
1365 Balsha makes alliance with Venice. He takes certain districts in Albania and incurs 
displeasure of his nominal suzeram, Urosh V. 

1367 Balsha proclaims himself independent prince of Zeta. Vukashin, usuiper on Servian 
throne, allies himself with him hy marriage. 

136$ BaJsha dies, and is succeeded by his son Stratimir. Ho shares government with his two 
brothers. They take possession of Scutari and make it their capital. Turks occupy 
attention of Servians. 

1373 Stratimir dies, and his son and brothers dispute the throne Country is divided between 
them and civil war ensues. 

1379 George L son of Balsha I, dies, and his brother Balsha H, and nephew George ZI, 

divide land amicably. 

1380 and 1385 Treaties are made with Ragusa. Balsha II attacks Bosnia. He is killed in 

battle with Turks, and George JX becomes sole ruler. 

1387 Turks are defeated by Servians, Montonegnns, and Albanians. 

1389 Servians are defeated in battle of Kosovo George II is not present at this battle; 
a part of his troops take part m it and are killed with Servians , another part arrives too 
late. Many Servians seek refuge in Montenegro. 

1394 George II buys aid of Venice against Ottomans by giving up Scutari. This lias grave 
consequences for Montenegro. 

1405 George II dies, and is succeeded by his youngest son, Balsha XU; during his reign Stephen 

Czemovich, the Black Prince,” becomes prominent. 

1406 After repeat^ battles peace is signed with Venice, Montenegro retains Scutari and 

Dulcigno, and Venice pays subsidy, first given in 1394 
1410 Turks conquer Servians and enter Montenegn^ but are repulsed 

1419 Balsha defends Scutan against Venetians and Turks 

1420 Venice again tries unsuccessfully to take Scutari. Republic sues for peace. 

1421 Balsha dies mvstenously m same year while on a visit to Servian czar He is last of 

his line and his death is followed by an interregnum, during which Venice and Servia 
fight for possession of Montenego. Servians are eventually successful. 

1424 Stephen Czemovich returns from Italy and gains possession of Dulcigno, 

1425 George Brankovich, who is ruling country for Servia, grants him domaip. of Dulcigno, 

Stephen conrinues to gam partisans among people. 


CzBBNovicK Dynasty 

1427 Brankovich summoned to Servia by death of its ruler, and Montenegro is left free for 
Stephen O^emovloh. 

1439 Stephen makes offensive and defensive alliance with Venice. 

1444 Montenegrins under Stephen Czemowh join Scanderbeg, prince of Albania. Ivan 
• fights, m all, sixty-three battles with the Albanians agamst the Turks 
1450 M un a mme d II besieges Krola and is defeated by Montenegrins and Albanians. 



OHBO^OXiUU'iUAli HUJSXmAttx 
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1451 Mohammedans revenge themselves by defeating Montenegrins in a battle in whidx 
Steplicn's son^is killed. 

1456 Stephen makes third treaty with Venice within five years. 

1459 Scrvia is conquered ^ Turks. 

1463 Bosnia succumbs to Turkish rule. 

1465 or 1466 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan the Black. He begins heroic 
epoch ot Moutonegro. 

14GS Death of Scandcrbeg. 

1474 Ivan raises siege ol Scutari, which is besieged by Turks. Venetians inscribe his name 
on their golden book. 

M76 Conquest of Ilorzcgovina by Turks leaves Montenegro surrouudod by enemy, 

1478 Ivan makes brave but unsuccessful attempt to got proviHions to the Venetians besieged 
by Turks at Scutari. 

1482 Vemeo makes treaty with Turkey, leaving Monteno^o to fight alone, 

1484 Ivan bums his capital of Zabljah to prevent its falling into hands of Turks, and estab** 
, lishes himself at Cottinjo, which has ever since been capital of country. Turks occupy 
low lands. Ivan builds a monastery called after him, and founds first Montenegrin 
pnnting-press. 

1490 Ivan dies, and is succeeded by his son George IV. 

1494 George meets and defeats his brother Stephen or Stanicha, who has turned traitor to 
his country in his father’s lifetime and has taken sides with Turks, who have appointed 
him bey of Scutari, under name Scanderbeg. 

1496 George is driven out by Scanderbeg and takes refuge in Venice. He is succeeded by his 
cousin Stephen II, who maintains himself in opposition to Scanderbeg, who rules at 
Scutari. The latthr dies about 1528, and his descendants occupy the sandjak of 
Scutari for several centuries. 

1515 Stephen dies, and is sucececicd lyr his son Ivan B, who dies in less than a year, and is 

HUo<‘ceded l>y his son George V. 

1516 George ah<iicaf,cs, and retires with his Venetian wife to Venice, leaving government of 

tlio country to Bishop Babylas. With him ends Gssernovicdi dynasty m Montenegro. 


MoNTWNKtnu) UNDKH rKmcK-Bmiions 

Montenegro from 1516 to 1833 is governed by pnn<*c bishops vlaiiikas, aidc^d by 
civil goveniors subordinate i»o tlicni. Its history is a succcHsion of attacks by the 
Ottomans, repulsed with greater or loss success. 

1516 Babylas beconnu^ vladika. 

1520 Babylas is HU(*ceod<Hl l)y Germain, 

1624 Montenegrins aid Hungarimis at Jayco and repulse Turks. 

1530 Paul succeeds Gonnaiu. 

1640 Paul is suc<*e<Hlc(l by Nioodin, * 

1549 Makarios becomes vladika. 

1670 Turks, wlio are summoned against Montenegro l>y Ali Boy of Scutari, are repulsed, 

1685 Makarios dies, and is succeeded by PaohoadiJo. 

1000 Rufiln I becomes vladika. 

1604 Ali Boy of Scutari renews his attack upon Montenegro, He is aided by Boy of Rumelia, 
but is repulsed. 

1612 Turks again attack Montenegrins and tto <lcfoated 
101 3 Turks ato a few successes are again defeated. 

1620 Rufin H becomes vladika. 

1623 Montenegro is again attacked by Turks and they arc probably defeated, altliough another 
account says that Montenegrins arc forced to pay tribute. 

1650 Basil I succeeds to power. 

1680 Vissarion becomes vladika. 

1087 Montenegrins aid Venetians against Turks. 

1688 Turks attack Montenegro, and capture capital. Monastery of Ivan the Black is blown 
up by monks. Turks soon depart from Montenegro 
1692 Sava I, the last of the Montenegrin elective vladikas, succeeds to power. 


HKRBniTAUY Prince-Bishops 

1696 Daniel I of the Petrovich dynasty, a family from Herzegovina, which came into Monte; 
negro in 1476, is chosen vliidika. 

1703 ''Montenegrin Vespers. ” All Turks in the country are massacred in revenge for Turkish 
ill-treatment of Daniel. 

1707 Turks attack country and are repulsed. ' 

1710 Peter the Great makes alliance with Montenegrins. 



THE BALSAS STATES AHB MODEEH GEEECE 


IV. MONTENEGRO 

CJountTy origin^y is part of Illyria, aonexed to Rome tinder Augustus. It is subject 
to baroanan invasions like the rest of the peninsula. ]^n the seventh centuiy, Monte- 
n^ro, then called Duklea (or Dioclea), forms part of Serb confederation About 
900 Ra^usa is seat of Servian government. Montenegrins distmguish themselves in 

A.]>. wars with Bulgaria m eleventh centmy. 

1050 Prince of Duklea proclaims himself king of Servia and reigns for thirty years, being 
recognised by pope. His son Bodm adds Bosnia to his domam, but Montenegro again 
falls tmder rule of Servia. 

1098 Servia falls under Bulgarian dominion, and Montenegrins refuse to recognise king of 
Bulgaria as their lora 

Ills Zhupan Tcherias of Servia buys support of Byzantines against Bulgarians Montenegrins 
i ) are indignant at this act and contmue to fight with Byzantium: 

il71 Emperor Stains only nominal dommation. 

1180 Stephen Nemanya reunites Servian states, induding Montenegro, under his rule. Mon- 
tenegro with Herz^vina is formed into a specid government and is an appanage of 
the princes of the Servian royal house. 

1215 Vuk, pnnce of Montenegxo' and Herzegovina, who has rebelled agamst his brother 
Nemanya, dies, and until death of Dushan (1356) Montenegro has no history apait 
from Berm. 


Balsha Dynasty 

1356 At death of Dushan, Montan^^ro becomes practically independent under Balsha I. 

1366 Balsha makes alliance with Venice He takes certam districts in Albania and incurs 

displeasure of his nominal suzeram, Urosh Y. 

1367 Balsha proclaims himself independent prince of Zeta. Vukashin, usurper on Servian 

throne, allies himself with him by marriage. 

1368 Balsha dies, and is succeeded by his son Stratimir. He shares government with his two 

brothers. Th^ take possession of Scutari and make it their capital. Turli occupy 
attention of Servians. 

1373 Stiatimir dies, and his son and brothers dispute the throne. Country is divided between 
them and civil war ensues. 

1379 George son of Balsha I, dies, and his brother Balsha II, and nephew George IL 

divide land amicably. 

1380 and 1385 Treaties are made with Ragusa. Balsha IE attacks Bosnia. He is killed m 

battle with Turks, and George n becomes sole ruler. 

1^7 Turks are defeated by Servians, Montenegrins, and Albanians. 

1389 Servians are defeated in battle of Kosovo. George II is not present at this battle; 
a part of his troop® take part in it and are killed with Servians ; another part arrives too 
late Many Servians seek refuge in Montenegro 
1394 George II buys aid of Venice against Ottomans by giving up Scutari This has grave 
consequences for Montenegro 

1405 George ll dies, and is succeeded by his youngest son, Balsha TEL 5 durmg his reign Stephen 

Czemovich, the “Black Prince,” becomes prominent. 

1406 After repeated battles peace is signed vrith Venice, Monten^o retains Scutari and 

Dulcigno, and Vemce pays subsidy, first given m 1394. 

1410 Turks conquer Servians and enter Montaaegrq, but are repulsed. 

1419 Balsha defends Scutan against Venetians and Turks. 

1420 Venice ^ain tnes unsuccessfully to take Scutari. Republic sues for peace. 

1421 Balsha dies mystenously in same year while on a visit to Servian czar. He is last of 

his line and ms death is followed by an interregnum, during which Venice and Servia 
fight for possession of Montenegro Servians are eventually successful 

1424 Stephen Czemovich returns from Italy and gams possession of Dulcigno. 

1425 Greorge Brankoyich, who is rulii^ country for Servia, grants him domaip of Dulcigno, 

Stephen continues to gain partisans among people. 


CzBRNovicH Dynasty 

1427 Branlmvic^ summoned to Servia by death of its ruler, and Montenegro is left free for 
Stephen Czemovich. 

1439 Stephen m^es offensive and defensive alliance with Venice 

1444 Mon^egrins under Stephen Czemovich join Scanderb^, prince of Albania. Ivan 
t cA -hJT mnJl, sixty-three battles with the Albanians against the Turks. 

1450 Muhammed 11 besieges Kroia and is defeated by Montenegrins and Albanians. 
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1451 Mohanimedans revenge themsdlves by defeating Montenegrins in a battle in which 
Stephen's son,is kiU^. 

1456 Stephen makes third treaty with Vemce within five years. 

1459 Servia is conquered ^ Turks 

1463 Bosnia succumbs to lurkish rule. 

1465 or 1466 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan the Black. He begins heroic 
epoch oi Montenegro. 

1468 Death of Scanderbeg. 

1474 Ivan raises siege of Scutari, which is besieged by Turks. Venetians inscribe his name 
on their golden book. 

1476 Conquest of Herzegovma by Turl^s leaves Montenegro surrounded by enemy, 

1478 Ivan makes brave but unsuccessful attempt to get provisions to the Venetians besieged 
by Turks at Scutan. 

1482 Vemce makes treaty with Turkey, leaving Montenegro to fight alone. 

1484 Ivan bums his capital of Zabljan to prevent its fallmg into hands of Turks, and estah- 
lishes himsdf at Cettmie, which has ever smce been capital of country. Turks occupy 
low lands. Ivan builds a monastery called after him, and founds first Moiitenegnn 
pnntmg-press. 

1490 Ivan dies, and is succeeded by his son George IV. 

1494 George meets and defeats his brother Stephen or Stanicha, who has turned traitor to 
his country in his father’s lifetime and has taken sides with Turks, who have appointed 
him bey of Scutan, imder name Scanderbeg. 

1496 George is driven out by Scanderbeg and takes refuge in Venice He is succeeded by his 
cousin Stephen II, who maintams himself in opposition to Scanderbeg, who rules at 
Scutan. The lattbr dies about 1528, and his descendants occupy the sandjak of 
Scutan for several centuries 

1515 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan n, who dies in less than a year, and is 

succeeded by his son George V. 

1516 George abdicates, and retires with his Venetian wife to Venice, leaving government of 

the country to Bishop Babylas. With him ends Czemovich dynasty in Montenegro. 


Montenegro under Prince-Bishops 

Montenegro from 1516 to 1833 is governed by prince bishops called vladikas, aided by 
civil governors subordinate to them Its history is a succession of attacks by the 
Ottomans, repulsed with greater or less success 
1516 Babylas becomes vladika. 

1520 Babylas is succeeded by Germain. 

1524 Montenegrins aid Hungarians at Jayce and repulse Turks. 

1530 Paul succeeds Germain. 

1540 Paul IS succeeded by Nioodin. ' 

1549 Makarios becomes vladika. 

1570 Turks, who are summoned against Montenegro by Ali Bey of Scutan, are repulsed. 

1585 Makarios dies, and is succeeded by Fachomde. 

1600 Rufin I becomes vladika. 

1604 All Bey of Scutari renews his attack upon Montenegro. He is aided by Bey of Rumelia, 
* but is repulsed 

1612 Turks again attack Montenegrins and a!re defeated. 

1613 Turks aJ^r a few successes are agam defeated 
1620 Rufin n becomes vladika. 

1623 Montenegro is again attacked by Turks and they are probably defeated, although another 
account says that Montenegrins are forced to pay tribute 
1650 Basil I succeeds to power. 

1680 Vissaxion becomes vladika. 

1687 Montenegrms aid Venetians against Turks 

1688 Turks attack Montenegro, and capture capitel Monastery of Ivan the Black is blown 

up by monks. Turks soon depart from Montenegro 
1692 Sava I, the last of the Montenegrin elective vladikas, succeeds to power. 


Hereditary Prince-Bishops 

1696 Daniel I of the Petrovich dynasty, a family from Herzegovina, which came into Monte- 
negro in 1476, IS chosen vladika 

1703 “Montenegnn Vespers ” All Turks in the country are massacred m revenge for Turkish 
ill-treatment of Daniel 
1707 Turks attack country and are repulsed 
1710 Peter the Great makes alliance with Montenegrins. 



%m the balkah states and MPDEB?; gbeeoe 

1712 Turks attack Moiiteaegrms, Eusdacts lefuse to help, and alone they deliver a crashing 
defeat to Ottomans on plam of Podgontza 

1714 Turks again, occupy Cettmje and destroy monastery, but they soon abandon coxmtry 

1715 Montene^ ruler sets precedent of visiting czar of Russia Durmg the rest of Daniel’s 

reign the Turks are repulsed four tunes. The monastery of Cettmje is rebuilt 
1735 or 1737 Daniel I dies, and is succeeded by his nephew Sava II. 

1739 Sava goes to see Elizabeth of Russia, and on his return visits Frederick the Great of 
Prussia He associates his nephew Basil with him m government. 

1750 Sava retires to a monastery and Basil H becomes sole ruler. Indicts defeat on Turks. 
Sultan tnes to make peace on easy terms, but Montenegnns refuse to recognise him 
as suzerain 

1756 Montenegrins defeat Turks and Bosnians m a severe fight. 

1766 Basil dies at St Petersburg, whither he has gone to get money from Russia. Sava 

returns from his retirement to rule once more. 

1767 “Stephen the Little” appears in Montenegro, claiming to be the murdered Peter III of 

Russia Sava being a weak ruler, Stephen succeeds in establishing himself as regent. 
He makes a good nner. 

1768 Venice and Turkey join against Montenegro, and are repulsed. A peace of twenty 

years ensues. 

1774 Stephen is killed in his sleep. Peter, grandnephew of Sava, is practically the ruler, 
although Sava has title. 

1782 Sava dies, and Peter becomes vladika. 

1789 Montene^ helps Austria against Turkey, but in Treaty of Jassy. 

1792 Montenegro is mentioned only as one of Turkish provmces. 

1796 Montenegnns defeat Kara Mustapha Pasha of Scutan 

1797 Treaty of Campo Fonnio has grave consequences for Montenegro. This places Dalmatia 

under Austrian dommion. Bocche di Cattaro asks help from Montenegro, which 
remains neutral. 

1799 Sultan recognises independence of Montenegro. 

1805 Treaty of Pressburg gives Bocche to France. Peter occupies fortress of Castelnuovo, 
and, aided by Russians and Bocchesi, defeats French Czar orders Bocche to be given 
up to Austnans. 

1807 Peace of Tilsit gives Cattaro to French. Napoleon makes overtures to Montenegrins, 
but without result. 

1813 Montenegnns, aided by En^ish, capture Cattaro. Bocchesi ally themselves with them, 

but Russia and Austria conclude an agreement giving Cattaro to latter, and Monte- 
negnns are obliged to give it up 

1814 Russians stop subsidy to Montenegro begim in days of Elizabeth. 

1817 On account of severe famine some Montenegnns emigrate to Odessa and Servia. 

1819 Turkish mvasion from Bosnia is repulsed. 

1820 Treaty with Austria fixes boundary. 

1829 Russia sends arrear subsidies, which greatly reheve needs of people 

1830 Peter dies, and four years later is canonist. He is succeeded by his nephew, Peter H, 

He oiganises inteinal admmistration. 

1832 Turks are repulsed. 

1833 Office of civil governor is abolished Senate is established, 

1835 A band of Montenegrins capture old capital of Zabljah Peter restores it to Turks. 

1847 Peter establishes four powder factones 

1851 Peter dies, and is succeeded by his nephew Danilo H. He changes the monarchy from 
an ecclesiastical to a secular power. Turks protest. 

1853 Montenegnns defeat Turks Powers interi^ene and stop hostilities 

1856 Congress of Paris disregards Montenegro’s demands 

1857 Danilo consents to recognise suzeramty of sultan. This causes great mdignation among 

bis subjects 

1858 Turks are defeated with great loss by Montenegrins at Grahovo. Powers Aga i n in- 

tervene 

1860 Danilo is assassinated. He is succeeded by his nephew Nicholas. 

1861 Insurrection in Herzegovi^ causes excitement m Montenegro. 

1862 Turkey declares war against Montenegro. Montenegnns are forced to retire before 

XT numbers. Powers mtervene ; peace is concluded at Scutan, August 31st 

1876 Nicholas, in alliance with Milan of Servia declares war on Turkey. Montenegnn arms 

are successful Armistice is concluded in November, 

1877 Montenegro recaptures her seaboard towns during Russo-Turkish war 

1878 Treaty oi Berhn gives Montenegro additional temtory 

1880 Conference of powers gives DiUcigno to Montenegro, instead of Plava and Gusinge as 
stipulated at Berlin 

Two daughters of Prince Nicholas marry two grand dukes of Russia 
1893 Four-hundredth anniversary of founda^on of pnnting-press at Ohod. 

1896 Two-hundredth anniversary of Petrovich dymasty, 

1905 A national assembly is established 
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V, BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

At dawn of hiatory Bosnia and Herzegovina form part of Illyria. In Roman tunes 
they are included m provmce of Dalmatia After fall of empire country is overrun by 
Goths and Avars. After the year 600 a.d. Slavs began to settle here as over the 
whole peninsula. Chnstianisation of Bosma takes place from Rome, and at the same 
time from the east also (Cyril and Methodius), ana this rehgious division has great 
influence on political history of country. Most important districts of Herzegovina 

A.]>. are Chelm (Zachlumje) and Tnbunja 

874 Budimir, first Christian kmg of Bosnia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, assembles a diet. It 
is about this time that the name Bosnia appears ; said to come from a Slavic tribe of 
Thrace. 

905 Bnsimi, kmg of Servia, annexes Croatia and Bosnia. This union does not last. 

1000 After this date Byzantme supremacy ceases m these countries. In twelfth century 
there first ^pear native rulers m Bosnia under the title of ban. 

1103 Coloman of flunffary assumes title of kmg of Herzegovina and Bosnia. Bosnian bans 
are now dependent on Hungary. 

1180 Ban Kulin is the first one known by name in Bosnia. According to some authorities, 
he is the tenth ban He corns money m his name and mves a period of prosperity to 
his country About this time the heietical sect of the Bogomiles appear m Bosnia. 

1204 End of Kulm’s reign. 

1230 Franciscans appear m Bosnia. 

1232 Ninoslav is the next ban whose name is known. 

1238 Crusade under B41a IV of Hungary devastates country. Bogomiles are massacred. 

1245 Hungarian Bishop Kalocsa undertakes crusade mto Bosnia. 

1250 Ninoslav dethroned. 

1280 Third crusade by Hungarian kmg Ladislaus IV does not succeed in exterminating 
Bogomiles, although they are conquered. 

1300 At about this date, Paul, ban of th4 Croatians and Bosnia, adds Herzegovina to Bosnia. 

1322 Stephen XI becomes ban. 

1350 Dushan of Servia adds Bosnia and Herzegovina to his kmgdom. 

1353 Stephen is succeeded by his nephew Stephen I Country enjoys its last period of peace 
and prosperity. Stephen extends his temtoiy. 

1377 Stephen taxes title of kmg of Servia 

1391 Stephen’s reign comes to an end and Bosnia declines under his successors. Powerful 
vassals found independent principality m Herzegovina,^ and kings or bans of Bosnia 
are helpless m their hands Stephen is succeeded by Stephen Dabieha. 

1395 He IS succeeded by Queen Helen. 

1398 Stephen Ostoja succeeds Helen 

1418 He is succeeded by his son Stephen Ostojioh. 

1421 Twertko IZ comes to throne. He is a Bogomile; under him Bosma enjoys a few years 
of peace. 

1443 Twertko is succeeded by Stephen Thomas and a period of civil war ensues. Bogomiles 
are persecuted Forty thousand leave the coimtry. 

1448 Voyevod Stephen assumes German title of duke, m Slavic, herceg. 

1401 Stephen and his wife are killed by their son Stephen Tomashewich^ who succeeds to 
throne. He calls in Turks 

1463 Muhammed II breaks mto country. King is beheaded. Two hundred thousand 
pnsoners carried mto slaveiy Herzegovma and northwest Bosnia (Jmee) still 
resist 

1465 Turks conquer Herz^ovma and make it into sandjalc called Hersek, Sons of voyevod 
Stephen maintain Castelnuovo until 1482 

1526 Battle of Mohacs deliver last rampart of Bosnia to Turks 

1527 Country is finally conquered It is now governed by Turkish governors, two hundred 

and twenty-seven m number. In the first half of sixteenth century Ghazi Bey rules 
for thirty-three years 

1689 and 1697 Croatian troops invade Bosnia In seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Bosnia is frequently made theatre of war between Turkey and Austria, while Herze- 
govina is scene ot Venetian campaigns, Prmce Eugene marches on Bosna-Serai, or 
Serai evo 

1791 Peace of Sistova. 

1833 Ah, pasha of Herzegovina, begins to acquire considerable power. 

1851 Turkish Omar Paslm defeats Ah Pasha and puts down insurrection of Bosnian Moslems. 
Reforms are mtioduced and country has a chance to develop 

1858 Insurrection in Herzegovma under Luka Vukalovich, supported by Montenegro 

1862 Insurrection ends in Turkey^s acquiescence m a local autonomy. 

1875 A new insurrection in Herzegovina against Turkish rule is joined in by a large part of 
Bosnia. After the insuzrection is put down, sultan proclaims an irade grantmg morms. 
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XS78 Treaty of Berlin stipulates that Bosnia and Herze^vina shall be occupied and ad- 
nunistered by Austria. Turkish sandjak of Novibazar is occupied by Austria and 
administered by Turkw. 

1879 Turkish supremacy over Bosnia nominally recognised. 

1^2 Insurrection m Bosnia and Herz^ovina is suppressed Since then these districts have 
been comparatively peaceful Colonies of peasants from Austria and W urtemberg have 
been founded and are successful 


VI MEDIEVAL AND MODERN GREECE 


Decline of Gheece under Romans (146 b.c.-716 aj>.) 


B.C 

146 Greece becomes Roman province. 
86 Mithradatic war. 

42 little of Phihppi. 

31 Battle of Actium. 


A.D. 

53 Paul visits Greece. Greece does not become Christiamsed until middle of second century. 

54 Nero visits Greece. 

67 Nero gives freedom to Greece. 

73 Vespasian deprives her of freedom. 

96 Period of pros^rity begins for Greece under Nerva. Continued under Hadrian and 
Antonmus. Buildm^ are restor^. 

262 Athens stormed by GoOis ; whole country is overrun by them. 

330 Capital of empire removed to Constantmople. Roman municipal system imposed on 
Greece. 

361 Accession of Julian begins another prosperous era for Greece He tries to restore pagan- 
ism. • 

395 Alaric with his Western Goths invades and devastates Greece. He is succeeded by 
Attila and the Huns. , 

426 Last Athenian temples changed into Cairistian churches. 

517 Invasion of Bulganan hordes. 

629 Justmian closes philosophical schools of Athens. This emperor mtroduces silk industry 
into Greece. 

539 Greece is overrun by Huns. 

In last half of sixth century begm Slavic invasions Slavs settle m coimtry m first 
huEdf of seventh century. Cities remain m possession of Greeks 


' Byzantine Period (716-1453 ad) 

716 Accession to the throne of Leo HE 

727 Greeks take part in iconoclast movement Expedition against IjCO is defeated 

746-747 Pest rages m Greece 

783 Army of the empress Irene defeats Slavs at Thessalonica and m Hellas Slavs are agam 
defeated dunng reign of Nicephorus (802-811). 

941 Two Slavic tribes (Milm^ and Ezeriti) become tnbutary. From now on Slavs seem 
to be fused with Greeks 

961 Arabs lose Crete, after having plundered Grecian isles for nearly sixty years. 

983 Bulgarians take Lanssa. 

996 Bulgarians reach Boeotia and Attica, but are defeated on the Sperchius. 

1081 Appearance of Normans under Robert Guiscard 

1983 Alexius forces Normans to retreat. Normans make further expeditions against Greece 
in 1084 and 1107 

1147 Coast towns plundered by SiciKans under Roger II. 

1204 Latms conquer Constantmople, and Greece proper is divided into three principalities . 
pnncipalrty of Th^salonica, of short duration; pnncipality of the Morea (1205-1387) ; 
Dukedom of Athens (120M456) Islands are taken mostly by Venetians Im- 
portant names : Dandolo (Andros), Orsmi (Cephalonia and Zante, succeeded by the 
Tocco, 1357-1479L Marco Sanudo (Naxos), 

1300 Stephen Dushan of Servia conquers Epirus, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; gives Thessaly 
to a general and the Epirus to his brother to rule. 

1393 Turks take Thessaly. 

1395 Theodore (I) Palfieofogus reconquers Corinth, 

1397 Bayazia I establishes the timanot S 3 ^m m Thessaly, 

1407 Theodore dies ai^id is succeeded in iSistra by his nephew Theodore IL 

4430 Turks conquer riiost of Epurus. 
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* Greece Under the Turks 

1453 Fall of Constantinople. Muliammed tolerates Christians. 

1466 New Phocaea concmered. 

1457 Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos annexed to Ottoman Empire. 

1460 Muhammed conquers the Morea. Athens comes under Ottoman dommion. 

1462 Lesbos taken from the Venetians. 

1463 War with Venice 

1470 Euboea (Negropont) conquered by Turks. 

1479 Peace between Poite and Venice. Muhammed takes Cephalonia and Zante fronoL 

Leonardo di Tocco Antonio di Tocco recovers them. 

1480 Muhammed's armv besieges Rhodes without success. 

1482 Venice restores Cephalonia to sultan and pays tnbute for Zante. 

1489 Caterma Comaro cedes island of Cyprus to Venetians. 

1499 War breaks out agam between sultan and Venice. 

1500 Turks capture Lepanto, Modon, Coron, and Durazzo. 

1502 Peace between Porte and Venice ; latter retains Cephalonia. 

1522 Knights of Rhodes capitulate to sultan Suleiman I 
1532 Expedition under Andrea Dona disturbs country. 

1537 War breaks out between sultan and Venice. Turks defeated at Corfu. Barbarossa 

plunders and captures islands of the Archipelago and of the iEgean 

1538 Barbarossa defeats combined fleet of Chnstian powers under Andrea Dona 

1540 Peace is concluded between sultan and Venice. Venetians cede fortresses in the Morea* 
Whole peninsula subject to Turkey. 

1566 Chios ana Naxos annexed by Turks. 

1571 Thrks complete conquest of Cyprus. Turks defeated at battle of Lepanto 

1573 Venice concludese'humiliatmg treaty with sultan 

1574 Tunis conquered by the Ottoman fleet under Kihj All 
1614 Turkish garnson placed in forts of Maina 

1620 Knights of Malta plunder the Morea. During this whole penod piracy is prevalent. 

1645 Turks invade Crete. War with Venice. ' 

1669 Crete finally surrendered to Turks Peace concluded between Turkey and Venice. 

1670 Mama, which has assumed independence during Cretan war, is again subjugated. 

1676 Last recorded tnbute of Chnstian children* 

1^4 War between -Venice and Turkey Morosmi in command of Venetian troops German • 
mercenaries in Venetian army. 

1685 Morosmi takes Coron. 

1687 Athens taken by Venetians Parthenon destroyed. 

1688 Morosmi defeated at Negropont. 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz between emperor of Germany, king of Poland, Venice, and the Porte. 

Morea given to Venice 
1715 Morea reconquered by the Turks. 

1718 Peace of Passarowitz Venice obliged to give up her Grecian possessions 
1764 Greeks in Cyprus revolt Russia commences mtngues m Greece to stir up revolt against 
Turkey, 

1770 Russians invade the Morea 

1774 Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji, Russia sacrifices Greeks 

1787 War between Russia and Turkey Russians incite Suliotes to rebel. Russian pnvateer- 

mg in Grecian waters. 

1792 Peace of Jassy 

1797 Treaty of Campo-Formio. Ionian Isles placed under French dominion 
1800 Ionian Isles made into a republic under protection of Russia and Turkey. Venetian 
possessions on continent ceded to Porte 
1807 Treaty of Tilsit cedes Ionian republic to France. 

1814 The revolutionary society, Hetaena Philike, founded at Odessa 

1815 Treaty of Vienna. Ionian republic placed under protection of England* 

1821 Greek War of Independence breaks out 


Emancipated Greece 

1821 Alexander Ypsilanti tnes to stir up revolt in Moldavia and Wallachia, but is defeated. 

In the Morea insurrection breaks out in April. Thousands of Turks are massacred 
In Athens Turks blockade themselves in Acropolis 

1822 Greece proclaimed independent Disunion among Greeks lurks defeat Ali Pasha 

of Janina and invade the Morea They are successful on land. Greek fleet superior 
to Turkish. Chios rav^ed bv Turks 

1823 Civil war among Greeks, inspired by Kolokotronis, lasts until 1824. 
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Another civil war breaks out called War of the Primates. Foundation of Philhellenic 
societies throughout Europe. Mehemet Ah of F^ypt comes to aid of sultan. 

1825 Ibrahim, son of Sehemet All, invades Morea. Si^ of Missolonghi. 

1826 Fall of Missolonghi. Volunteers from England, France, Germany, and America join 

Grecian army 

1827 Athens captur^ by Turks. Treaty between Russia, England, and France for the 

pacification of Greece. Turkish fleet destroyed at Navanno. 

1828 Capo dTstria appointed president of Greece for seven years He is too Russian in his 

sympathies to please people War between Russia and Turkey. 

1829 Protocol of London makes Greece hereditary monarchy tributary to Turkey. Peace ot 

Adrianople ratifies this 

1830 Porte recognises independence of Greece. 

1831 Capo d’lstria assassinated. 

1832 Otto of Bavaria made kmg of Greece. 

1833 Otto lands at Nauplia. Coimtiy first governed by a regency. 

18^ Capital tranrferred from Naupha to Alhens. 

1835 King Otto comes of age. 

1837 King founds university at Athens. 

1843 Revolution breaks out Otto agrees to rule constitutionally. Bavarian mizusters 
dismissed. Kmg fails to keep to promise. 

1853 Greeks side with Russians in Crimean war, but are forced to observe neutrality by Eng- 
land and Frsmce. 

1862 Otto leaves Greece on account of revolution. 

1863 Prince George of Denmark chosen kmg of Greece. 

1864 'Ionian Islands added to Greece 

1866 Insurrection m Crete supported by Greece 

1868 Turkey and Greece prepare for war. 

1869 Conference of ]^wers at Paris settles Cretan question Candia forced to submit to 

Turkey. 

1877 Russo-Turkish war causes great excitement in Greece 

1878 Treaty of Berlin leaves Grecian frontier question to be settled by Turkey and Greece 
1881 Demarcation of frontier intrusted to commission of the six powers and the two mterested 

parties. 

1885 Revolution of Philippopolis incites Greece to demand compensation for Bulganan ag- 

grandisement 

1886 Powers blockade Greek ports 

1887 New troubles concerning Crete, 

1896 Nationalist agitation in Greece 

1897 Cretan war Greeks attempt to occupy Crete. Powers intervene and give Crete an 

autonomous government under Turkimsuzeramty. Greeks told to withdraw Turkey 
declares war on Greece. After short campaign, m which Turkey is successful, peace 
is concluded m December. 

1898 Pnnce George of Greece appointed high commissioner of Crete. 

1905 Assassination of M. Delyannis, prenuer. A ^^rnost favoured nation” agreement with 

Great Britain 

1906 M. Theotokis forms a new cabinet and triumphs at the ensuing general election Kmg 

Edward and Queen Alexandra witness the Olympic games. Blectiic tramways sanc- 
tioned at Athens. 

1907 Proposed enlargement of the Corinth Canal King of Italy visits Athens 
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THE HISTOBY OF THE TUEKI8H EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

AJOTECEDENTS OF THE TURKISH NATIONS 

When, after having read in Strabo chapters which treat of Asia, we look 
on a modem map for the names of the people, the states, the mountains, the 
rivers, and the cities which the geography of the first century named and 
described, our surprise is great; it is with dfficulty that we recognise some 
names of Iranian or Semitic ori^ ; all the others are new and are spoken in 
barbaric tongues ; Ionia is Turkey in Asia, the Taurus is called Giaour Da^, 
H 3 n'cania has become Khwarezm (Kharezm), and one has to giess at me 
Oxus and Yaxartes under their names of Amu and Sir-Daria. Without doubt 
the names of people and places have changed in western and central Europe 
since the dajrs of Strabo, but not in the same degree. From the first century 
of the Christian era down to our own days Asia has been more profoundly 
modified than Europe. It is the history of these modifications which we 
wi^ to relate here ; the most important and the most decisive of them were 
produced between the fifth and eighth centuries ; the others were the natural 
consequences of those changes of which the principal and most energetic 
factor was the ancient Turkish people. 

It is by showing the origins of the Turkish nations and their movements 
until those events which preceded the Mongolian invasion of about 1148 that 
we can most clearly show the life of Asia. It should be well understood that 
the Turkish peoples are executive and imitative rather than creative. It 
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lias been their r6le to apply and disseminate the inventions of other nations; 
it was Axabic'tiiou^t, it was Chinese thought, it was Iranian thoT^t which 
they adopted and propagated. Without them, in immense Asia, neither 
Iranian thoD^ht nor the Chinese nor the Arabic would have crossed the 
bolitical frontiers; as it is, foreign philosophies have been extirpated or at 
least confused by the brutal genius of action and by the mihtary temperament 
of the Turks. 

The insufficient or false notions which people used to have concerning 
the past of the Turkish people have been completely changed during the last 
thirty years by a series of remarkable discoveries. Hence we shall refer the 
history of Asia in the Middle Ages to that of the Turks. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES 

The lai^uages, other than the Aryan and Semitic, which have been spok^ 
and written since the fifth century in a part of oriental Europe and conti-* 
nental Asia— China, India, and Indo-China (Farther India) excepted— Wtmg 
to a family whose branches are yery divergent ; in the west we find the Finnish 
and the Magyar, in the east the Mongolian and the Manchu. Although up 
to present time philologians have not discovered the proofs of a relation- 
as close and a mation as regular as those which are used to demonstrate 
the unity of Indo-European idioms, their communalty of origin and their 
family likeness are visible. In all of them it is possible to recognise the 
remains and the imprint of an ancient monosyllabic state; all are agglutina- 
tive; some of them m our day and before our eyes are passmg from aggluti- 
nation to flexion. 

This family of languages is divided into four distinct classes, which are, 
going from w^t to east, the Finno-Uigurian, the Turkish, the Mongolian, 
and the Manchu. The Finno-Uigurian includes Laplandish, Furnish, Magyar, 
the Higurian dialects between Ine Ural and Volga such as the Tcheremiss, 
the BashMr, and the Vogul ; in the Caucasus it embraces the idioms derived 
from the ancient Abar (Avar), and in the frozen tundras of the extreme north 
we find it in the Samoyed dialects. The Turkish forms three groups: the 
fimt is western and includes the Osmanli, the Azeri, and the dialects of Persia; 
the second is much more important and had its most ancient type in the 
IBgur dialect, of which the modem offshoots are the Jagatai, the Usbeg, the 
Tatar dialects of Russia and Siberia, the Kashgar, the Turkoman, the Earghiz, 
the Altai, the Tarantchi, the curiously preserved language spoken by the 
Kanumsor Karaites — Jews of Lithuania and of the Crimea — etc. The Yakut 
and its varieties form the third group. With Mongolian is connected the Kal- 
muck dialect of Astrakhan; with me Manchu the Tonguz and probably the 
Korean. 

' THs long enumeration shows the enormous space which the Turkish 
people and meir kinsmen occupy, either in a sporadic state or in the state of a 
natiomd group. Remarkable also are the tenacity with which these peoples 
‘have clung to their language, and the truly extraordinary variety of the 
societies ■^ch they have established or to which they have adapted them- 
selves. Nowhere, never, conquerors or conquered, masters or subjects, have 
-the Turks, the Finns, the Mongols, or the Manehus renounced fidelity to the 
national language nor forgotten their racial heritage. In two centuries, from 
tile year 800 to the year 1000, the Seljuks changed their relipon three times, 
^passing from Shamanism to Nestorian Christianity and from Nestorianism 
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to the faith of Mam; but they did not change their speech. Tbe Karaim 
Jews write the Pentateuch in Hebrew characters but in the Turkish language. 
For centuries the vigorous Swedish population has moulded and transformed 
the Finns of the Baltic, through intermarriage, through education, and through 
religion, to such a degree that their very features have become Scandinavian; 
but it is in Finnish that the rhaf^odists of Fioland sang their sweet national 
epic, their tender Kctlevcde; it is in Finnish that Lonnrot affectionately com- 
p dea it. If we consider that the dialects of the Turkish group above enumer- 
ated employ no less than six different alphabets (without coimtmg the tran- 
sciiptions in the Russian character) — ^Arabic, Syriac as transformed by the 
UigurSj Armenian, Greek, Hebrew, and Chinese, to which we must add the 
old writing called Tchudic, which is to-day recognised as Turkish— -we shall 
be struck by the vitality of the language, by which its unity has been preserved. 

On the other hand, the variety and the mutability of the social organisa- 
tions among the Turlm and their relatives are not less remarkable than the 
fixity of their languages. The difference which to-day separates a Hungarian 
from a Bashkir and from a Samoyed is so enormous that one hesitates to 
acknowledge the common origin of the Hungarian citizen, the Bashkir shep- 
herd, and the Samoyed savage; yet in the fifth century the types were not to 
be distinguished. 


THE FIVE PRIMITIYE TURKISH ISTATIONS 

“The five primitive Turkish nations,” 8&ys Abulghazi, “are the Baptchaks, 
the Uigurs, the Kanklis, the Kalaches, and the Kanuks.” The names of the 
first two are wholly characteristic. Kiptchak is formed from a very old 
monosyllable which si^ifies “empty desert”; Uigur is an adjective foim, 
derived from a verb which expresses the action of assemblii^, of gathering in 
groups, and that of following a rule, a discipline. The IQptchaks are the 
men of the barren country, of the desert, “me people of the steppes”; the 
Uigurs are the umted men gathered in ^oups and subjected to law, “the 
civUised people.” 

It is m the fifth century that their ethnical eponym fiirst appears among 
the Chinese, in the sixth centurjr it is familiar to the Greeks; the former 
write it Tu-kiue, the latter Tourkoi • it is not difficult to recognise the national 
name Turk under the two forms. In 669 the king of the Tu-kiue, according 
to Chinese annals, sent an embassy tc the emperor of China, and, accorifing to 
Greek annals, the Roman emperor of Byzantium sent an embassy to the 
king of the Tourkoi. 

The Chinese, ever since the first centuiy of our era, have called the coun- 
tries which we to-day name Kashgar and Sungaria, “routes.” They referred 
them to their relative position on the two sides of the Tian-Shan, and called 
our Sungaria, Pe-lu, “northern route,” and our Kashgar, Nan-lu, “southern 
route.” The Turks gave other names to these countries; they called the 
northern route beshrbakk, “the five cities,” Pentapolis; the southern route 
was aUishehr, “ the six cities,” Hexapolis. Coming from China by the “ north- 
ern route” one came to the “home of the Turks,” in Turkestan. ■ The Turks 
called this country by a name common both to their language and to that of 
Mongols, Tchete, “the frontier, the march.” 

Once master of the Pe-lu and of Pentapolis, one was also master of the 
marches of Turkestan. Tt was not the same with the Nan-lu. In order to 
go from the Nan-lu to the Iranian coimtry of Ferghana, it was necessary to 
cross the Frozen Mountains — “Muztagh,” the Pa^ of Pines, Terek-Davan. 
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0& the other side, one at first met only the impenetrable forest, black woo<fe 
and fnarshes with treacherous soil; men and horses were lost there and died 
6f hunger; few attained the plains. Hence it was better to stay in the 
beautiful country oi the Tarim, to sow seed, to dig irrigation canals, and to 
settle in villages. It was into the cities of this province, into Hami, Turfan, 
and Khotan, that Buddhism first penetrated, coming from the south and 
east; it was were that it had to contend with foreign religions, with Mazdaism, 
and later with Christianity and Islamism. It was there, in the city of Kash- 
that was written (1069) in Uigur dialect the oldest Turkish book which 
has come down to us, the Kydathubdik, “the art of ruling.” 

In the sixth century the Chinese had long tince become acquainted with 
tile ancestors of the Turks and of the thgur; they had opened up the two 
rout^ of tiie nortia and of the south and had crossed the borders of the marches, 
lie ancient name which they gave to these people was Hiong-nu, “rebel 
4aves.”i This word has no ethnical or nationaJ character, it is neither 
Turkish nor Mongolian, but Chinee and very old. The Chinese gave the 
name Hiong-nu en bloc to the peoples, almost all nomadic, who lived north 
of the river Hwangho. The Great Wall was built in 214 b.c. to protect China 
proper from ’the incursions of these barbarians. Outside the wall there were 
also marches. 


NOMAMC LII^ 

It must not be supposed that, as is often said, all the nomads inhabited 
“the desert.” People do not live in the desert when they can live anywhere 
else. It was by constraint that the tnbes of shepherds, disposseiraed by a 
stronger neighbour, abandoned to the enemy their fat pasturages, shady 
valleys, their forests and fields abotmding in game, their roads leading to 
cultivated lands and to cities full of marvels. Sadly they took the road of 
eslle and misery, buried themselvM in disnal solitudes of frozen and barren 
lands, where wey nursed the hope of revenge and return. The primitive 
legends of the Turks, their old poems — ceasele®ly transformed, rejuveiated, 
and marvellously preserved under new forms down to our day— are full of 
these stories of exodus. Thus the name Elrghiz-Kazak is formed from two 
Ttffkish words, the first of which signifies “wandering,” and the second, “one 
separated from the nation, from the flock.” The beast which has left the 
fold and the man who has fled from his tribe are kazaks (hence the word 
Cossack). Then, as to-day, the nomad did not live from his herds but from 
produce, which he exchanged for stuffs and for grain with those who had 
fixed abodes or which he sold to them for cash. When he could settle in a 
fertile country like Pentapolis or the land of the Tara he gladly became 
Uircmtehi, a husbandman. But when the villages or the men of the town 
closed the market, when terrible snow-storms caused the destruction of the 
herds (which bore the expressive name mdl, “capital”), when a powerful 
neighbour fell upon the tnbe, means of subsistence were few. The victims 
of these disasters had little choice but to ^nigrate into the steppes, where 
they sought adventure. 

The real coimtry of the Hiong-nu of China, of the Turanians of Persia, 
behind the marches of the Oxus, of the Hi, and of the Hwangho, was cut up by 
great “voids” — ^tibe western, IQptchak, and the eastern, Gobi; these two 
words have the same meaning. The epithet Elptchak was ^ven later by 
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the Persians to southern Russia, when the “people of the empty land,” 
Kiptchaks, lived there. The “void” of the west opens between the Caspian, 
and ihe Hi; it is the country of the sands, “black, red, white, and low sands,” 
Kara, Kisil, Ak and BaicJc Kum. The Hi, the Tehu, the Sir, and tibe Amu 
make practicable paths through them. Between the “void” and the steppes 
of the north and of the west is hollowed out the “ intermediaiy ” sea, the Aral, 
for the word means that which is in the middle. 


SOCIAL STATE OP THE TURKISH NATIONS 

The Tu-kiu, according to a Chinese chronicle of the year 545^ are a tribe 
of the Hiong-nu, onginally from the country of the north Gobi. Nomads, 
raisers of flocks, hunters, their tents are of felt, they know how to tan leather 
and to weave wool, of which they make their clothing. They button their 
robes from right to left contrary to the Chinese, who cross them from left to 
right; they never cut their hair, which they wear loose. They are rouj^ 
and brutal ; they despise old men and esteem only those who are in the prime 
of strength. They proclaim their king by raising him nine times on a carpet 
of felt. They have no written law or regular procedure, but render justice 
arbitrarily according to the dictates of custom. Plot or rebellion is punished 
by death, as is also the violation of a married woman, amends and marriage 
are the penalties for the seduction of a girl; compensation is required for 
blows and wounds, and the restitution of stolen objects or cattle to tenfold 
the number or value is enforced. 

From this Chinese descnption one gains the conception of a society con- 
scious of its identity, organised and governed. The spirit of hierarchy and 
discipline is developed, for insubordination and plots are punidied by death. 

Mongolian and Turkish customs regulate the wholly imusual law of inher- 
itance: the heir, who is in a way flexed to his native soil, is the yoimgest of 
the sons; it is he who is the ot^iguvne, as the Mongols says, the tekine, ^ the 
Turks say — the “guardian of the hearth.” It is to nim that the land reverts ; 
the elders share the movable ^oods. The princely families own not only 
their herds but a band of warriors. The chief bequeaths this band to the 
son of his choice, or divides it; and it is not seldom that also a daughter 
receives a share. The son who is unprovided for goes far away to seek a 
father and a mother. In the legends this takes place most often as follows: 
The son rides a long, long way, until he arrives at a house where he finds an 
old woman; the husband is in the fields. The youth says to the old woman, 
“Be my mother”; she consents, and finally the old man returns. The son 
says to him, “Be my father”; and when he has consented, the boy cries, 
“My father and mother, mve me a name.” 

It is a characteristic fact that the Turkish adventurer has not even a 
name. The legendary heroes are called Ad-dz, “without name.” We find 
in history two kings and more than one warrior who have proudly kept the 
name of “without name,” Adrdz. These legends portray vividly the life of 
the Turkish people. Thousands of nameless Turkish adyenturers have pro- 
posed adoption to the kings of the Parthians, to the potentates of Persia, to 
the caliphs of the Arabs, to the emperors of China, to the lords of Sogdiana, 
selling their swords for a family and a name. It was anonymous sons of 
Turks who founded the empire of the Seljuks and that of the Osmanlis. “I 
am a wandering knight emperor,” said the grand mogul Baber, when he was 
dispossessed of the hereditary empire of Ferghana. 
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KEUGION OP THE TUBES 

Neitiier the Turks nor the Mongols have ever been a rdigious people. 
The rd^ous imagination, the zeal and enthudaem which are so ardent among 
the Arabs, the Persians, and the Slavs, have never aroused the apathy of the 
Turks, the Morals, and the Manchus. The religion which is most sym- 

g ithetic to their phl^matic diaracter is certainly Buddhism. They are 
uddhists temperamentally. Buddhism is the only religion natural to them. 
Hamism is forei^ to their conceptions. Comparatively easily, without 
enthusiasm and without great repugnance, the Turks have accepted other 
j€ii^ons than Buddhism; they have become Magi, worshipping fire, Mani- 
chsNuis, Nestorian Christians, Moslems; but their conversion has been due to 
chance, not to conviction. To controversy they are indifferent, for it is con- 
to thdr mental i>lacidity and to their noilitary habits. The reli^ons 
'which they have definitely adopted they have practised loj^y, without 
alteration or discusdon, as is befitting a people who call civilisation obedience, 
and the law of the state, yassak, i^itaiy command. They have defendea 
them like honest soldiers^ offering for argument the one Saint Louis recom- 
mends to the lajmen against the Jews — a sword in the belly. 

Like the ancient Chinese, the ancient Turks recognised and venerated 
five elements incarnated in five persons. The five elements were earth, wood, 
metal, fire, and water. The five persons were the ydlow emperor in the 
centre, the blue emperor in the east, the red emperor in the south, the white 
emperor in the west, the black emperor in the north. The most venerated 
element in these dd cults was iron, the metal from which the arms were 
forged. It is mentioned in all the Turkish legends. It was probably iron to 
which the Huns addressed their prayers, and symbolised by a naked blade 
which the Romans called the sword of Mars. Byzantine ambassadors in the 
sixth century were present at a religious ceremony held on the frontiers of 
the Turkish dominion, during which iron was offered them The old national 
names Timur, “iron,” and Timurtash, “companion of iron,” certainly have 
a relirious origin. ' 

This ancient rdi^on of the five elements, traces of whidh. have remained 
to our day, was succeeded by that of the tmgri, “heaven,” in dualism with 
the earth. Even religions as vigorous as Islam and Buddhism have not suc- 
ceeded in entirely exterminating traces of the old dualistic cult among the 
Mo^ols and Turks. 

Tie Turks have preserved in their legends the mmnory of their ethnical 
origin. The following tradition is found at the base of all of them. H-IOian, 
the “king of the peoples,” is conquered in a great battle, and the Mongols are 
sdl exterminated excwt Il-Khan’s youngest son, Kian (avalanche), his nephew 
Nokuz, and two ^Is. Eian, Nokuz, and their two companions flee and 
cross prodi^ous mountains; in the depths of the mountains is a beautiful 
country full of rivers, springs, prairies, fniit trees, and game. Their descend- 
ants multiply in this unknown land; at the end of four hundred years they 
wish to come out, but find no way. Then a blacksmith discovers a mountain 
iron to which they put fire; the iron melts and a path is hollowed out, 
through which they Mneige from the mysterious countiy where ^ey have 
lived for seven generations. This country is called Erkene-Kum— the “old 
home land.” It is Pe-lu. 

The king who was ruling over the Mongols when they emerged from 
Erkene-Kum was called Burte-Tchene — “gray wolf.” From him was de- 
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scended the virgin AJan Goa, who conceived a miraculous child without a 
father, whose descendant in the tenth generation was Jenghiz K han. The 
Mongols, brothers of the Turks, are thus the descendants ot Gray Wolf, and 
their royal family derives its origin from the virgin who conceived & son 
without sin. Such is the legend related by the Turks and Mongols, beginning 
with the thirteenth century; some, like the Moslems, make it go back to 
Japheth, whom they claim as their remote ancestor ; others, like the Buddhists, 
insert in the series an aureoled virgin similar to the mother of Buddha. 

The exodus from the Erkene-Kum took place towards the end of the fifth 
century. Less than a hundred years later we see the nation of Turks become 
very powerful ; it is in correspondence with the emperor of China and with 
the Byzantine emperor, to whom in 568 the king of the Turks sent a letter 
in Scythian characters. A trilingual inscription, written in honour of a prince 
in Paleo-Turkish and Uigur characters, with a Chinese translation, has recently 
been found in the valley of the Orkhon. Its date in Chinese chronology 
corresponds with our year 732. At this period the oldest known Turkish 
writing was at least a himdred and sixty years old. 


WAES OF THE CHINESE AGAINST THE TURKS 

In the third century b.c. the great emi^ror Hoang-ti, founder of the 
d 3 masty of the Tsin, after having re-established the unity of the Chinese 
Empire, which, more than five hundred years before, had fallen apart into 
some twenty feudal principalities and then finally into seven Idhgdoms, had 
penetrated into the countiy of the barbarians of the nordiwest. He had 
chased the Hiong-nu from the countries which their descendants have con- 
quered so many times since, those which form the actual province of Shansi 
within the great bend of the Yellow (Hwangho) River. He had driven them 
beyond the marches. He had, with immense labour, connected the local works 
of defence which the seven kingdoms had erected against the barbarians; 
this was the famous Great Wall (214-204 b.c ). 

In Shensi, at the junction of the wall road with the military route bdbind 
the Great Wall, he had boldly established his capital; it was within reach of 
the barbarians of the north and those of the west. The retrograde spirit and 
the incorrigible particularism of the Chinese aristocracy defied the work of 
the great emperor. The people, whose country was again divided into eight 
kingdoms, tom by factions, and powerless externally, hid in the marches. 
Then a new emperor, Hoang-ti, originally of Shensi, re-established the national 
unity, aided by moxintaineers of Honan, “south of the nver.” 

The emperors Han (from 202 b.c.-220 a.d.) carried on the patriotic work 
of the Tsin; they attempted the conquest of the marches, the reduction of 
the barbarians, and their assimilation into Chinese civilisation. That which 
the Hans attempted was in fact to sinicise the Turks of the north. Since 
then China has never abandoned their policy, to conquer the marches, to 
assimilate the people who inhabit them has been the policy of China for the 
last eighteen hundred years. It will be seen that the Mongols, as Chinese 
emperors, have followed only the traditions of the emperors of Ban and of 
their successors the Tan^ (610-907 a.d.). 

In the year 121 b.c. Chinese tactics and policy begin to assert themselves. 
The idea was to break, to disintegrate, the mass of barbarians united under 
the domination of a sort of empeior called the Tchen-yu (in Turkish, Tengri- 
Kut), “power of God." To do this it was necessary to sunder in two the 
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'tiaxbariaji horde, in order to crowd far back towards the north md west the 
'jteoples of which they would rid themselves, and to retain on this side of the 
march^ between them and the Great Wall, those whom they hoped to assim- 
ilate. In the marches themselves they desired to plant an impassable barrier 
of Chinese colonies, of Chinese peoples, which would separate forever the two 
branches into which they had cut the compact mass of the Eiong-nu. In 
112 B.c. the Chinese passed the northern marches; in 108 they were masters 
of the southern marches, of Hami and of Turfan. . Ihe nomads gathered 
around the Chinese military posts, and became Ifigur, “subjects.” This side 
of the marches the peoples, united by the Hiong-nu and without national 
cchesion, being simply subject to the Tchen-yu— as were later the Alani, the 
Goths, tne Bidgars, etc., to Attala—disintegrated rapidly, became absorbed 
into the mafw of the Crunese, and reinforced the barrier between the two 
branches of the Turkish language — toe branch which was developed among 
toe people arrested at toe east of toe marches, and the branch which grew 
up with toe tribes crowded back to toe west. 

After toe conquest of toe marches it was towards the northwest that the 
Chinese directed their efforts, to open toe ouflets of Pe-lu and to finish toe 
isolation of the eastern Hiong-nu. In 104 they ventured too far into toe 
midst of toe Kirghiz and lost an army in toe steppes. But the barbarians of 
toe east were so well shut up between toe marches and toe wall that in 51 
toe Tchen- 3 ru came to tender his submission to the emperor of China. He 
acknowledged the “holy emperor” as his father, asked him for a name, and 
did not communicate ■with him officially except tmder this new name. It 
was decided from that moment that toe sovereigns of toe Hiong-nu and then 
of the Turks should have two names, toe one national, toe other Chinese; 
the latte should date from toe moment toe “holy emperor” adopted them. 
After that event they would as great imperial officers or as men endowed 
with an appanage make war tmder toe Chinese flag, demand their share in 
toe revenues of toe empire, and support by arms the right of succession. 
It was now that they were really Hiong-nu, “rebel servitors.” 

One may observe at this time a curious parallelism between toe great 
Roman Empire of toe West and the great Chinese Empire of toe extreme 
East. They received simultaneously toe one toe joyful tidmgs of Christ, 
the other toe joyful tidmgs of Buddha. Spurred by a new enthusiasm, rough 
and determined emperors of toe Occident conquered the barbarians from toe 
Rhenish marches to toe Danube; toe rulers of toe Orient earned their sword 
from toe marches of the Hi to toe Caspian Sea. The Hans of China correspond 
fairly well to toe Antonines of Rome; toe calendar of Buddhist confessors 
in the Chinese marches resembles that of toe Christian martyrs in Gavd. 
Just as toe Roman emperors 'opposed the old literary p^an tradition to 
Christianity, so the Chinese nationalists opposed to Buddhism the old boo^ 
destroyed by the first Hans. It was toe epoch of great compilers and of toe 
apotheosis of Confucius. 

In 46 Chinese policy obtained a decisive result. The eastern Hiong-nu, 
separated from the western by toe conquest of toe marches and by toe support 
ffven to toe Uigurs, were in their turn broken into two trunks ; there Tchen-yu 
was in competition •with his elder brother. The latter, conformably to Turk- 
ish right, demanded toe niobile part of the heritage, that is to say, toe army; 
he conected the bands, by suasion or by force, won over eight of toe con- 
federate^ dans, crossed toe desert, and came to ask toe “ holy emperor ” to 
adopt him. The Chmese, who had probably coKjperated in toe intrigue, 
hastened to accept him and recogmsed the pretender Iffiong-nu as toe legiti- 
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mate ruler. They cantoned his subjects in the northern marches, along the 
Great Wall. “These Turks from father to son were the guardians of the 
Wall, whence their name of Ongut.” 


EXPLOITS OF PAN-TCHAO 

Occasionally the Turks of the marches, when they were not paid by the 
Chinese, liked to pillage the flat lands along the Wall. In 72 the emperor 
Ming-ti decided to strike a decisive blow in order to put a stop to the depre- 
dations. Ihe plan, perfectly adapted to the Turkish character, was to punish 
the niost rebellious subjects and to suppress the others and get rid of them 
by using them in distant wars. The man capable of conducting the enterprise 
to a good end, of subduing the great Turkish companies and of reducing 
them, was already found; his name was Pan-Tchao. He had, in addition to 
the qualities which were necessary to make him the leader of nomads and 
highwaymen, a genius for military enterprises. 

In 76 the Nan-lu was conquered and organised; the northern Hiong-nu 
were dislodged from the Pe-lu. In the same year Pan-Tchao, called Back 
to China by a new emperor, disclosed in a memoir his military and political 
plan, by which the conquest of the great west would cost the “ holy emperor ” 
neither a man among his national subjects nor an ounce of sUver from his 
treasury. Nan-lu wished to gather the warlike peoples of the marches and 
the petty kings of the west into one federation under imperial protection. 
They themselves would furnish the men, they would furnish the ready money ; 
China would ^ve the impulse, would direct it, would organise the barbaric 
masses, would lead them to the conquest of the Occident, ever farther away 
from the frontiers behmd which the active Chinese anthill, labounng and 
working in peace, would be creating wealth. As for what was left of the^ 
Hiong-nu of the north, he would be responsible for them; a veritable plan* 
of extermination had been formed against these incorrigible people. It was 
in 92 that a lieutenant of Pan-Tchao executed it, while the hero himself was 
leading his Turkish, Getic, and Afghan bands to the conquest of the west. 
A Chinese army closed the outlet of the Pe-lu at the sources of the Irtish, 
driving back the Hiong-nu towards the east and cornering them in the gorges 
of the Altai. A few tribes broke through the circle of besiegers, on the west, 
took to the steppes, and went to ask adoption from the Kiptchak, or else 
became fugitives and joined with the other Kazaks' and Kirghizes. We shall 
find them between the Ural and the yolga, then on the Kuban, then on the 
Don, then' on the Danube. They will dominate the Finns of the plateau 
between the Ural and the Volga, and will lead them out to great adventures 
under the n^es Huns of Yogur (Hunnigures), Abars (Avars), and Magyars, 
until the main body of the joation itself appears and we hear of the Petchenegs, 
of the Kubani or Kumani, who come from the Kuban, of Turkomans or 
Turks of the Terek, Of the rest some were exterminated, some dispersed by 
the Uigum, the Chinese, the Tatars, the Tongim ; one fragment threw itself into 
the Altai,^ sou^t a shelter in its gorges, in its deep valleys, and there lived 
in obscurity. When, four centuries later, their descendants emerged from 
the Erkene-Kum under the leadership of Gray Wolf and of Blacksmith^ the 
very name of their ancestors had disappeared ;*they were no longer the Hiong- 
nu but the Tu-kiu — ^the “Turks ” 

Pan-Tchao advanced as far as the Caspian; he was going to attack the 
Parthians and the Romans behind them, when the emperor called him back. 
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, ' IRAN AND TUEAN 

In thB coimtry of Iran a national revolution had caused the Sassanids to 
succeed to the Parthians. Against the Sassanids the hatred of the Turks 
was bitter. An iron wall as at tiie time of Archimedes prevented their access 
to the mardies of Sogdiana, of Hyreania, and to the routo towards the south 
and west. These Iranians were autonomous; then heavily armed cavaL^ — 
the Mobed— was indep^dent of the Turkm mercenary, and maintained 
against the Turk the civilisation of the great valleys to the north of the 
AmtHDaria and of the SiD-Dana. Their supremacy occurred at a moment 
when China, the tarible China of the Hans, was oppressing most tyrannically 
the Hiong-nu. Those who did not wish to become sub-vassals of the Chinese 
Im^t with rage against the Sassanids; disputed the mardies with them 
fcmously. The stru^b of the Turk with the Sassanid is the subject of the 
^^an national epic, the Shahnameh, Book of Kings, which relates the 
fights of Iran against Turan. Finally the Turks established their rule in the 
marches of Persia, between the Oxus and the Yaxartes, attacking in the rear 
the Iranians, who were engaged in battles against the Roman Empire and 
against the Arabic power, then at its inception. 

It is extraordinary that the Sassanid Empire, hard pressed by so many 
fsnftmiftH on the west and north, did not fall to pieces in the jSfth century: 
but assistance came to it from the east. The Turks of the Altai, those 
descendants of the HioM-nu of the north, who had become half-sinicised bar- 
barians and vassals of ^ina, feU upon the west as formerly their ancestors 
had done under the great Pan-Tchao. In the name of their Chmese suzerain 
they re-established, by way of Pe-lu and Nan-lu, the communication between 
the eounliy of the holy emperor and the Ta-Tsin, the “great China” of the 
west — ^the Roman Empire. In 552 the king of the Tu-kiu, called by the 
Qiinese Tu-men — ^that is probably the Dutumene of the Turkish and Mongolian 
legends— led his bands across the Pe-lu, stopped to draw breath in Turkestan, 
then fell upon the White Huns^Tie-le of the water bank, shore-Turks— 
and crudhed them at a blow. After this exploit he took the title of Il-Khan. 
His second successor extended these conquests. He was called Mokan-Khan, 
and bore betides the title of Tekine— younger brother or, in European style, 
archduke. During his reign the unity of the Hiong-nu was re-established, 
but this time at the instigation of Chma; its sphere of influence was frankly 
directed towards the west. In fact, throi^ its Turkish vassals China was 
boimded by Persia and the Roman Empire. 


ANAECHY IN CHINA 

The old society was disorganised in China by the new reli^us sects, as it 
had been disorpnised in Rome by Christianity. In 184 the sect of the Tao- 
Sse had arous^ a formidable movement of the “yellow bonnets.” In 194 a 
military adv^turer, Thsao-Thsao, overcame the revolt, re-established order, 
and inade him^ dictator. His son was emperor of northern China, while 
southran China was divided into two kingdoms. Northern China, between 
the Great Wall and the Blue River, could not maintain its political integrity 
except by the arms of barbarians. It employed in its army those southern 
BJong-no, wild people half tinicised by the Hans, who lived between the Great 

P Sknnetimes called Ephthalites, also Kbazats; Uved along tiie tiioies of the Casinain.] 
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Wall and the Yellow River. After 308 these Turko-Chinese shared the north- 
ern empire, succeeding one another rapidly. As in Rome, so in the Orient 
did barbarian emperors defend the empire against other barbarians. 


TITRKISH AMBITIONS 

It was only in 589 that the empire was re-established and that Buddhism, 
under a modified form, was adopted by the masses of the Chinese. It will be 
understood that during this period of unrest the emperors of northern China, 
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now Turks, who had attained power by the support of the Turks, made com- 
mon cause with theh barbarian vassals and subjects, and that the national life 
of the Hiong-nu of the south was confounded with that of northern China. 

Ri 562 Mokan ruled over the Turkish nations from the Chine^ marches, 
the Nan-lu and the Pe-lu, and from the banks of the Oxus, which he_ h^ 
conquered by subduing the shore-Turks or White Hims, to the extreme limits 
of the Turkish Kiptchaks, to the north of the Caucasus and along the Volga. 
On the east he had conquered the Tonguz, the Sian-Pi, as their princi- 
pal nation was then called, and had driven them to the east of L^e 
Baikal. He held the routes between China, Persia, and the Roman Empire. 
But it was a precarious authority which an il-Khau, a "king of tribes,” could 
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iK^d over this incoherent multitude Qf peopl^ differing in their manner of 
Hving, in their laws, reli^on, and language. To maintam his empire at the 
east and south, Mokan needed China; to maintain himself on the west he 
dreamed of establishing relations with Rome (Rum, the Byzantine Empire), 
which was at war with its rebellious vassals the Kiptchaks and Avars, and 
was engaged in a struggle against the hereditarjr enemies of the Turks — the 
Iranians. "Wth an extraordinary breadth of vision, this barbarian of the 
Altai conceived the project of forming an alliance witn the two great civilised 
states’ with China on the east and with the TarTsin, the great “Chma of 
the west” — ^the Roman Empire, with the Turks serving as intermediaries 
and men-at-ams, in the pay of the allies. To do a policeman’s duty between 
the Yellow River and the Danube, to safeguard the communications between 
China and Rome, to pose as arbiter between the two nations, to divide up the 
world — such was the colossal plan of this Turk, a plan which his Mongolian 
successors have never forgotten. The revolutions which during the sixth 
ceatury swiftly followed one another in China, and the fatuity of the Byzan- 
tines, caused it to come to nothmg. In 669 an ambassador of Mokan (the 
Greeks call this king Dizabul, after his Chinese title Ti-then-pu-li) proposed 
a commercial and military treaty to Justin II The measure had no results. 


CONTACT WITH ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITT 

The seventh century was a critical epoch in the life of the Asiatic peoples. 
In disoiganiang the empire of the Sassanids and of the Iranian lands, the 
Arabic Mohammedan revolution turned into Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria 
a part of the current of Turkish immigration which up till then had fcen 
kept in the old Scythian channel, north of the Oxus and of the Caspian. 

The introduction of the new doctrines of Islam into the very heart of the 
Chinese marches of Nan-lu and Pe-lu modified profoundly and altered forever 
the social and political relations between Christian Europe and the extreme 
Orient. It complicated these relations by adding religious disagreements and 
misunderstandings to the problems already existing. The Turk, the natural 
intCTme(hary between China and Eilrope, became an armed champion of an 
Asiatic fa.ith hostile to the faith of the Europeans; the greatest religious wars 
of the Middle Ages were fought against Europe by peoples who, tempera- 
mentally indifferent to religion, had no grievance against Christianity and 
who cared little for the faith which, in the eyes of the occidentals, they incar- 
nated. ^ 

Qiristianity had begun durmg the fourth century to penetrate mto the 
Turkish country though Khorasan and the marches of Transoxania. In 
334 Barsaba was bishop of Merv in Khorasan. In 420 the bishopric of Merv 
was elevated to a metroixilitan see. Towards 503 bishoprics were founded 
at Herat and Samarkand. The patriarch Timothy (718) converted the Turk- 
ish khagan of K^akorm. About the year 1000 the Kerait Turks up to the 
heart of the Gobi accepted tibe Nestorian faith, brought to them by the bishop 
of Merv, Ebed Jesu. It was in the year 636 that a Syrian monk brou^t 
the Gospel to China. In 638 &e emperor Tai-tsung issued a decree in favour 
of the new religion and authorised the coi^truction of a church in the capital, 
’we famous bilingual inscnption of Singah Fu (in Chinese and Syriac), under 
the (mte of 781,_ mentions the Nestonan metropolitan by his Qiinese name 
of Ning-chu, as it does the patriarch Mar Hanan Ishua (Joshua) and Adam, 
byiop and pope of Tzinista— “Oiina." In the same year (635) that the 
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Syrian monk received the hospitality of the holy emperor — the fourteenth 
of the Hejira — the Arabs dispersed the Persian cavalry at Kadeseeyah. Thirty 
years afterwards Persia invoked Allah, and Arabian adventurers crossed the 
Oxus. 


ARABS IN TURKESTAN AND TIBET 

The Arab bands oi^anized in Khorasan to invade the Turkish marches of 
Sogdiana and Fergana followed the old military route south of the Oxus via 
Merv and Balkh. On the other side of the Oxus the resistance was more 
vigorous than has been supposed. But religion had little to do with it. The 
extraordinary disorganisation of the country was the principal cause which 
facilitated the victory of Islam. Not till the year 94 of the Hejira (712) could 
the Arabs build their first mosque in Bokhara, and then they had to make the 
concession— unprecedented in Moslem experience — of performing the service 
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in Persian. For a long time afterwards, in this country conquered by Islam, 
the faithful went to the mosque only in groups and armed. 

For Ihe Christianised inhabitants of Sogdiana the Arabic invasion was not 
a surprise, as it was for the Turks. Indeed, the sectarian Zoroastrians saw in 
the doctiine of Islam deliverance from an omous state religion. Furthermore, 
the dignitaries of the Nestorian church were all of them Arabian Syrians, and 
therefore compatriots of the Arabs, whose faces, customs, language, costume, 
and way of thinking were familiar to them. Even the new religion seemed in 
many of its features familiar. Without ceding any of their Nestorian do^a, 
these Christians chose unhesitatingly Islamic enthusiasm in place of the omcial 
fanaticism of the magi. Heretics themselves, they preferred these new 
heretics, who spoke their tongue, to the fire worshippers. Semitic Christian- 
iiy made no opposition to Semitic Mam. 

In the first half of the seventh century peoples of different origin, living for 
the most part from cattle-raising in the country which we now call Tibet, 
became converted to Buddhism. In the high valleys and almost inaccessible 
plateaus between the Himalayas and the Kwanlun this religion was to find its 
asylum and its holy citadel. At the same period the Tibetans began to be 
redoubtable to China. Established at an invulnerable point at the southwest 
of the Great Wall, they cut off communications between China and Nan-lu. 
At the end of the seventh century they invaded Nan-lu, then turning 
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^uuKply agamjst the Chineise defeated them on the ^ores of the Blue Lake, 
and, enterii^ throng the break in the Great Wall, overran the whole 
jsoast of the Yellow River. The Buddhists voluntarily let themselves be 
pillaged by these pious savages, who offered a tenth of their plunder to the 
monasteries of Maitreya Boohisattoa and touched the ground with their fore- 
heads before the altars in the abbeys of the land. For these Wdy mountain- 
eers of 'Kbet, accustomed to scale rocky peaks and traverse glaciers, the Tian- 
Shan was not an obstacle, nor did the Tsong-ling impede their march. In 715 
they csrossed these mole-hills, passed through the Terek-Davan, Pass of Pines, 
Mid descended into Ferghana, killing and plundering. When the Arabs saw 
descend, the heavy national cutlass about their loins, an iron-pointed 
Bfiek in their hands, the adroit imagination of the Moslems conceived the plan 
ol employ^ these pagans against the m^, against the Turks who were so 
obstinate in their military loyalty, and against China — ^that great China which 
they, &e Moslem preachers and talkers, despite all their bombast, feared 
exceedingly. Become suddenly the best of friends, Moslem adventurers and 
Buddhist hi^wajmen reerossed the Pass of Pines (716) and went together 
into Nan-lu to beriege the Turkish and Uigur cities. 


TURKISH M3EECENAEIES IN SERVICE OF THE CALIPHS 

At the south, in the marches of Persia, which had formerly been unap- 
proachsMe, Moslem anarchy opened a new path for the Turks. The military 
emigration of the Turks, hitherto directed towards the northwest, towards the 
country of the Kiptchaks, was now diverted to the southwest— to Azerbaijan, 
Transcaucasia, Asia Minor, %ria, and the Moslem country of Rum. The 
revolution which brought the Abbassides into power hastened emigration and 
turned it into this new channel. By degrees, as they entered the service of 
the Moslems, these Turks, so refractory at home to Islam, submitted to the 
reli^ous rule. They imderstood absolutely nothing of it; it was to them 
merely a part of their military discipline, and as such demanded obedience. 
The Turks entered the orthodox Sunnite Moslem church, not as catechumen 
neophytes, but as militai^ recruits, without bowing their heads. 

The policy of the caliphs towards these terrible Turkidi adventurers, with 
whom they could not dispense, was to offer them all that they could gain by 
the sword in the western marches; they were given fiefs taken from the 
Romans It was tiius that in northern Syria and in Asia Minor castellanes 
and Turkidi marquisates were founded^ and new marches between TsIatti and 
^e country of the Holy Land— the Christian country. The crusades of IHirk- 
i^ condottim against Rinn, the exodus of great companies in quest of lands 
and castles in Anatolia and titles and honours at the court of the. caliphs were 
incessant after the end of the ninth century. But the place left vacant by 
th^ knights of adventure seeking their fortune in Rum was at once taken by 
men equally unencumbered by possessions, equally rich in hope and bravery. 
It seemed as if Turkestan and the marches of China, whence emerged these 
ni^y heroM one after another, were inexhaustible. Since the tnumph of 
the Abbassides, in Iran and in the marches disorganised by the Arabs, there 
hhd been a constant influx of Turks seeking places, pensions, and Tandg , 

Chioe implanted in the country, become feudal landholders whether they 
would or not, endowed with all the military oflBces or with those reputed to be 
su^— for they would have none others — they yet understood nothing of the 
effices they filled. At their first opportumty they overthrew toe government 
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and installed the captain of their company in power. Thus canie about the 
succession of the great Ghaznevid condottieri, who conquered India, and of the 
Seljuks, who were masters of the caliphate and of Asia Mmor. 


THE MANCHUS MASTERS OF NORTHERN CHINA 

In 1004, the same year that Mahmud, the great Ghaznevid, started for 
India, the THirkish KararKhitai of the Liao became masters in China. This 
nation of the Khitai lived in the country known to-day as Manchuria; but 
many of its emi^ants, instead of settling in China, had been obliged, for reasons 
of which we are ignorant, to retreat before the eleventh century to the country 
to the northwest and to become kazak. The leading clan among the Khitai 
in the tenth century was distinguished by Hie epithet Kara, “black,” and the 
patron 3 unic of these hereditary chiefs, according to Chinese orthography, was 
Ye-lu. 

In tihe troubles which preceded the fall of the Tangs this family of the Ye-lu 
had rendered services to the Chinese factions, attaching itself principally to 
those of the north. Their poorly paid bands had been content with the medi- 
ocre fief surrounding the walled city of Yen. When the Ye-lu took the official 
protectorate over the Petchili, Yen became their capital ; the Chinese called 
it Peking (Pekin), “ capital of the north.” The country had need of security; 
it accepted these protectors without much resistance. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century the family of the Ye-lu governed China up to the Blue River; 
these Ye-lu among all the Turks are the only ones who have deserved the 
honour of being regretted by the Chinese. South of the Blue River the national 
dynasty of the Sung had with as much good as harm re-established unity in 
one-half of the empire. 

The Turks of the Liao had not had the audacity to substitute their heredi- 
tary princes for a Chinese family. At Peking, the capital of the north, they 
maintamed a representative of the holy emperor, just as their Seljuk brothers 
at the same epoch maintained a ruler similar to the caliphs at Baghdad. 
From 1001-1125 the pretended emperor of China (of the north) was called 
Tien-tso ; the real emperor, the Turkish Khitai, was called Ye-lu-tarshi. This 
Turk, moreover, like the occidentals of his race, was a patron of letters and was 
himself literary; the Chinese annals relate that in 1115 he passed examina- 
tions for the doctorate. He was a member of the Hanlin Academy and foimded 
that of Linya. This Chinese academician remained in his sympathies such a 
thorough Turk that, having already dethroned three emperors, he further 
asserted his predilections in the following manner: When the Tonguz Niu- 
tchi, the ancestors of our Manchus of to-day, forced the barriers of the 
empire, took possession of Peking, and founded the dynasty of Km (the word 
signifies gold), he, placidly and without scruple, wrung the necks of the Chinese 
ministers who formed his civil cabinet. Mounting his horse in company with 
the people of his military household, he then took the road for the open coun- 
try and went to become kazak in the great asylum of the northwest, on the 
steppes of the Kirghiz (1120) In Pe-lu the fugitive was hailed with enthusi- 
asm In a general assembly he gathered the chiefs of seven cities (sedentary 
Turks) and of eighteen tribes (nomadic Turks) and had himself proclaimed 
kur-khan (khan of the camp). 

Ye-lu, academician and politician, was just ^ brave with a sword m his 
.hand as he was fluent with a pencil between his fingers This sinicised Turk 
was the first captam of his day. His firm policy was understood by the Turk- 
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idi Brasses. It was no longer individually that they had to establidi them- 
gelves in the Iranian land, But as members of the body politic. On the west 
as on the east the countay was destined for the Turks; they had defended it, 
they had laboured in it; the land belonged to them as far as they could find 
a person talking Tu rkish. The Kara^SOiitai became masters of Pe-lu, of 
Nan-lu and of its Hexapolis, where the Buddhist Uigurs, the Christians, and 
tiie pagans welcomed them. The Moslems did not dare to look askance at 
these conquerors ’9^ho spoke their language. Indeed, they preferred them to 
their Tajak (Iranian) co-religionists and to the iranised Turks of Transoxania, 
although, on account of the disparity of religions, they could not express the 
preference. This sudden ascendency of the Kara-Khitai rendered desperate 
the poation of the last Seljuk of central Asia, the noble and unfortunate sultan 
Sanjar. Turkish in the eyes of the Iranians, and Persian in the eyes of all 
those Thrks of the north and east who hated anyone who had a drop of Persian 
Mood in his veins, what could Sanjar do ? The crusaders had no conception 
of the fear inspired in the rulers of the house of Seljuk by the advancing mass 
of Tlukish people. Atabegs in the south and smtans of Rum in the west 
trembled at every movement in central Asia. In 1141 the unfortunate sultan, 
the last of the Seljuks on Turkish soil, lost his final battle against the kur- 
khan. At ihe same tune was founded another Turkish empire, that of Khwar- 
ezm (Khiva). 


THE TWO CHmBSB EMPIEBS AND THE MONGOLS 

While the anicised Turks, the KararKhitai, and the Uigurs were sharing 
Asia with the iranised Turka toe Kankli and Kalatch, toe Manchus were assert- 
ing themselves in China. The Chinese called them Niu-tchi; toe Turks and 
Mongols called them Tchortcha. But these Niu-tchi called their nation 
according to their own dialect Aism,Aijin, “gold” or “gilded,” which the Chi- 
nese translated by Kin. They named their empire in China Aisin Gurun, the 
“gilded enclosure.” In 1120 toe king of the Niu-tchi forced toe defiles which 
led to Petehili and seized Yen or Pekmg; in 1153 his successor established 
there his imperial golden court. He was lord of China as far as toe Yangtse- 
^ang. In toe south ruled the dynasty of toe Sung, with Hang-Chow for its 
capital. To secure themselves against the encroachments of toe Niu-tchi, the 
Sungs sought soldiers in toe far north, and found them among the f amish ed 
princes, who depended for their precarious livelihood upon toe chase and upon 
the booty of war. By treaties of protection with merchant guilds and with 
toe “loyal” cities, and by toe meagre revenue of their leased cattle, these had 
been able to drag on a miserable existence. The first to offer himself was a 
chief of the Kerait Turks He had property in toe neighbourhood of Almalik, 
“ toe pommery,” a loyal Turkish commercial and Christian city in Pe-lu. He 
associated with himself a comrade, a brother by adoption, of Turkish Imeage 
on the mother's side. This associate was called Yesu^ei, and had toe military 
surname of Bahatur, toe “brave,” toe “valiant.” A dozen years after 
tois alliance, in 1162, Yesuguei had a son, whom he named Temujine. 

Ihe family of Yesuguei enjoyed great consideration among all the nations 
stru^ing to live, miserably enough, at toe north of the (Jninese marches, 
between the Sungari and the Irtish His descendants were called toe Borji- 
guene, “blue eyes.” The Mongolian Buddhist legend gave them a miraculous 
ori^n. Dobo Meiguene married the virgin Alang Goa, conceived in purity, or, 
as, we should say, witoout sin; by her he had two sons and died. In her 
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widowed state Alang Goa, visited by a supernatural apparition, conceived 
and bore thtee sons. The Borjiguenes are descended from the third. The 
name of Nirun (pure origin) was given to all the descendants of these three 
brothers, because, according to the Mongolian belief, they were bom of light. 
According to the Moslem legends the appantion was the an^el Gabriel in the 
form of a ray of hght. Certain genealogies make the Borjiguenes and the 
Seljuks descend from a common father whom they call Bugu, the Deer, and 
from a mother whom they call Goa, the Bitch. Turkish genealogies refer the 
origm of the Borjiguenes to the legendary ancestor of the Turks, who is Gray 
Wolf. 

Four times did the Mongolian tribes and clans form an integral part of the 
Turkish empire* once at the time of the Hiong-nu of the south; again at the 
time of the Hiong-nu of the north; afterwards during the period of the Tu-kiu 
(546-745), and jSnally durmg that of the oriental Uigurs, down to the year lOOO. 
In the eleventh century when the great Turkish nations of the western Uigurs, 
the Kankli, and the Kalatch were increasing their activity in the west, leaving 
die east free to the KararKhitai Turks, the Mongolian tribes and clans b^an 
to lead an autonomous life, grouping themselves about families called Niran 
(pure, illustnoua), in confederation with the Turks who had not prospered in 
the west. The revolution which in the eleventh century drove the Karar 
Khitai Turks out of China, and caused the power to pass mto the hands of the 
Niu-tehi, completed the liberation of the Mongols and of the Turkyh tribes 
north of Chma. In the twelfth century the Mongols of the country between 
the Selenga and the Orkhon were independent, as were their neighbours the 
Kerait Turks, Naunan and Karluk. 

In order to continue their existence these Turks and Mongols solicited aid 
and protection from China. They did not seek the ruler of northern China, 
whose throne was at Peking, the emperor of the Golden Enclosure, the Niu- 
tcM, for he was their hereditary enemy. They turned to the real Chinaman, 
to the legitimate emperor, who belonged to the djmasty of the Sungs, and who 
ruled south of the Blue River. What the holy emperor desired, they said, he 
had only to express; he was their father and mother; they and their children 
would maintain his cause against all enemies. In compensation they demand- 
ed titles, wages, grain, and silks. 

The Chinese had long been acquainted with this people; they knew with 
whom they had to deal. These needy condottien made great promises hut 
rarely fulfilled them. To compel confidence, they should have arrived with 
formidable armies, instead of which they were seen to come with a thousand/ 

i ilunderers who levied contributions on the friendly country, but fou^t as 
ittle as possible. The Chinese demanded guarantees, drew their purse-strings, 
and demanded proofs of warlike ability. These adventurers, therefore, fou^t 
with each other to prove to the Chinese that they were the men to fight against 
others. At the first favourable response from the Sungs, these Mongols, 
Turks, Keraits, Naimans, and Karluks became reconciled to each other. At 
last they were to be recompensed. While the Manchu chronicles, collected in 
the seventeenth century under the title History of the Three Realms, do not 
mention the Manchus before the great war of 1209, the Chinese annals of the 
south, be^nnmg with 1230, are full of Manchu exploits against the Niu-tchi, 
In 1147, according to the Chinese, the emperor of the Golden Enclosure, Hi- 
tzong, was defeated by the Mongols so severely that he accorded the title of 
king to their chief and ceded to him a part of the territory of Niu-tchi. Ao- 
cording to the Manchu annals this Hi-tzong was a very bad emperor. '‘The 
fifth year Hoang-tong (1145), and in the fif& month, Hi-tzong began again to 
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tirank with his ofiSicers, without ceasing. The magistrates no longer dared to 
^ak to him. He put the titidar empress to death and abducted the wife of 
one of his generals. A short time afterwards he caused one of his wives to be 
killed. During an alcoholic debauch he put his son to death.” One can 
easily imagiae that this furious drunkard, execrated by his people, suffered 
the defeats of which the Chines tell. 


' JENGHIZ KHAK AND THE MONGOLIAN EMPTHB 

, In 1162 the Mongols and the Keraits were in their turn conquered by the 
Manchus. This was the same year in which Temujine, the future Jengbiz 
Khan, came into the world. The Sungs were imwilling to incur the natural 
OOBsequences of the defeat of 1162, and consequently Kwaits and Mongols 
became at this time reconciled with the Manchus, so that thirty years later 
Temujine was a mercenary in their hire. 

Life had been hard for him in his youth. He was the eldest of five broth- 
ers bom of the same mother, and was only thirteen when his father died. 
This branch of the Boijiguenes was called Kiat (the avalandie). Accord- 
ing to the Turkish and Moi^lian custom the youngest brother, as we have 
seen, inherited the patrimonial domain. With a boy of thirteen to command 
tiie riders, to hold in check the landholders, to ^vem thirty thousand nomadic 
families following the profession of war, and with a child of five to guard 
the national sanctuary and the hearth, the state could not fail to fall apart. 
Scarcely was the mourning for Yesuguei finished, when tibe clan of the Tai- 
, jiuts left the royal quarter where the nobles had without doubt been called 
togetiier for the funeral ceremonies). Three-fourths of the other nobles fol- 
lowed the Taijiuts. One-fourth only remamed loyal. 

■ When the state fell the widow of Yesuguei summoned the few nobles 
who remained loyal and commanded them to mount. She put herself at 
their head, and carrying before them the standard of her dead husband gave 
chase to the dese^rs. Most of these galloped ahead and then dispersed m all 
directions in their haste to rejoin the yurt and to provide for their own safety. 
She caught up with the least expeditious, those who had no property to 
secure. When these men of war saw the widow, in her garments of moummg, 
holding in her hand the standard of battle about which they had so often 
ridden, their hearts reproached them; they turned alxiut and followed the 
old banner. The widow led them back to a point near the sources of the 
Onon, where were planted “the standard with nine white tails,” mihtary 
symtol of the nation, and the “standard of the protecting genius of the 
Borjiwene with four black tails,” reli^ous symbol of the Nirun. With the 
film determination which had led her so bravely to hold the flag, the great 
widow undertook the r^ncy. To her people she was known as “lady of 
honour, of counsel, of reason, and of cold resolution.” Her family was 
related to the emperors Niu-tcni, of the Golden Enclosure, or to one of their 
great lords, for to her name Olun was added the Chinese title of I\i-jin — ^the 
dowager-prineess, as we should say. 

Yesu^ei, before his death, had done his best to provide for the future of 
ihe youi^ Temujine, of his brothers, and of his people. Li the fet place he 
h^ affiliated a new family in case of misfortune; he had pledged the cup 
with the grandson of Mar^uz, the king of the Christian Kerait Turks, so that 
they tecame “brothers.” This chief was called by his war name Todirul, 
(the killer). Having fortified him on the west, he had arranged an all^ce 
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on the east with the powerful house of the Kungrads, which was allied with 
the Turks, the Tatars, and the trans-Sungarian Manchus; he had affianced 
him to BurteJujine, daughter of a Kungrad chief who was called Dai Setzene. 
She was only nme. The final marriage was concluded when Temujine was 
seventeen (1182-1183). He made the Kungrads enter the Mongolian confed- 
eration. When the great dowager had gathered around her son all the parti- 
sans she could find, and around the fiag all the defenders she could muster, 
die took counsel. The alliance with the Kungrads would undoubtedly prove 
valuable when her son had grown up; but in the mean time they must live. 
The appeal to the Keraits was a last resort. Toghrul had a grown son, Sengun, 
whose rights as auda^ over the people of Yesuguei he might be tempted to 
enforce. It was necessary that the lad should defend hunself alone, at all 
ridjs and perils, and that his protector should never become a jival, a pre- 
tender. His mother found the man she needed. He was a person of high 
lineage called 'Minglig. The Mongols respectfully called him Etimigue, (father) . 
This reverend father, St. Minglig, had a son who performed miracles; he was 
called Keuktche. It was related that he used to fly to heaven mounted on a 
horse the colour of the clouds, and that he conferred familiarly with Tanm 
(God). To hold the saint and his son, the doer of miracles, was^to hold the 
sanctuary, to put Temupne under the protection of religion. The period of 
delajr caused by widowhood was hardly finished when the great dowager 
married Minglig Etchigue. Now the young Temujine could wield his sword 
with a glad neart; she had kept the flag for him; she now gave him the 
sanctuary. 

temttjine’s piest battles 

Temujine proved himself a son worthy of his mother. In that terrible 
life of chance, which lasted imtil his thirty-second year, no trial was spared 
him; he emptied the cup of bitterness. Two heroic friendships sustained 
him, caused him, as we are told by Abulghazi, whom in his simplicity one 
likes to cite, “ to taste the sweet and the bitter ” These were the frienddiips 
of his rough brother Juji Khassar (Juji the Tiger) and of his faithful companion 
l^gorji. Relatives and neighbours from all sides had fallen upon the miser- 
able remainder of Yesuguei’s inheritance. The bitterest were the Taijiuts. 
The clan of the Niruns, the Juirats, also was inimical. 

The Taijiuts and the Juirats tracked Temujine with fury. Their dis- 
agreements saved him. Ten times in the alternations of success and reverse, 
pressed by many enemies, the Borjiguene had had to take to the desert, 
scouring the country as a kazak among traps and ambuscades. He never 
ceased to act like a king. This son of the lady “of high respect” won the 
respect both of enemies and friends. He had the genius of authority; even 
when reduced to extremity he begged aid of no one, but commanded it impe- 
riously as an obligatory tribute due to his house. In 1189, being then twenty- 
seven years old, he was acknowledged as khakan (emperor) by the Arlads, on 
the field of Kerulun, and took the title of Sutu-Bogdo (given by God). 

Either a little after or a little before his recognition by the Arlads, about 
1188, it is certain that Temujine was strong enough to fight a pitched battle 
with the Taijiuts and with their confederates. The battle was fou^t at 
the sources of the Baijuna, a little aifluept of the Ingoda, west of the Onon. 
The combat was fierce; six thousand confederates ranained on the field. It 

PTo^rul’s son became a%ida or son to Yesuguoi when “brotherhood” was pledged 
between tibe fathers ] 
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the first great Mongolian victory. In this combat Temujine had divided 
Ms kni^ts into bodies of a thousand men each, lliis division by a thousand, 
in an army of upper Asia in 1188, was an innovation, a veritable tactical 
revolution. 

Prom 1187 to 1193, slowly and patiently, sometimes by force of arms, some- 
times by negotiations and marria^s, Temujine estabhshed his authority over 
the tribes of Turkish origm — ^both Mongol and Tatar — atuated at the mouth 
of the Globi, between Kerulun and the Selenga, as far as the desert towards 
the south and as far as Ingoda towards the north. Further north, on the 
two ddes of Lake Baikal, his old enemies the Tonguz Meigueds, who had 
collected tho^ that remained of the Taijiuts and all the malcontents of the 
^ken tribes which he was incorporating bit by bit mto his future Mongolian 
Empire, still held out against him. 

. in 1193,' after so many years of patience, he risked for the first time a 
political combination abroad. With the great good sense which character^ 
ised Ms genius, he chose a very modest undertaking, one proportionate to 
his forces and sure of success; one, moreover, which could serve as a point 
of departure for ^ater entei^rises. Certainly when Temujine, in 1193, 
poorly established as he was in his dominion over a people made up of 
scattered tnbes, and surrounded by suspected allies and threatening adver- 
saries, conceived the idea of offering his services to the emperor of the 
Enclosure of Gold, to the hereditary enemy of his people and family, he had 
a far-seeiog eye 

The affair was vigorously conducted, for the “emperor of Gkild” paid 
well. Temujine received the Chinese brevet of “commander against the 
rebels,” and perhaps his univeraty degree of Dai Mmg, which he bears in 
the Mongolian legend among his titles of Sutu-Bogdo (son of heaven) and 
T«5iin^iz Khakan (inflexible emperor). 

Temujine shortly afterwards attempted a rash venture. He attacked the 
Solongos, the real Manchus. If he could have succeeded, all ihe Turkish 
nations of the extreme east, the Kungrads, to which nation his wife belonged, 
and above all the Kara-Khitais of Liao, the ancient masters of Peking and 
of northern China, would have arisen and acclaimed hrai ruler; he would have 
been the master of the eastern Turks, their avenger against the Manchus. 
Already he saw northern China open, Pekmg m his possession. But he 
undertook the enterprise too soon. He had miscalculated his forces and was 
beaten severely (1197). His faithful followers carried him half-dead from 
the battle-field. 

The state which had been founded so painfully fell to pieces at one 
blow. Once again the “mother of nations” — the “lady of high honour” — 
re-established everything. Although old and broken, she seized the flag, 
mounted her horse, reunited the remnants of the army, reassured, suppli- 
cated, reminded the people of her husband Mmglig, of the great St. KeuktcW 
The valiant chief Mukhuli fought, overcame the enemy, and ended by repuls- 
ing him.* 

Little by little Temujine extended his domains. His chief rivals at this 
time were the Keraits and the Naimans, with the former of whom his father 
had sworn friendship Sengun, the son of Toghrul, was jealous of his father's 
“adopted” son Temujine and incited his father against hhn; when it came 
to the battle the Keraits were completely defeated; Toghrul, fleeing, was 
killed by vassals of the Naiman king; Sengun escaped to Tibet and died after 
miserable years of wandering. Soon after the defeat qf the Keraits (1203) 
the Naimans were likewise overcome in a sanguinary battle.® 
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TEMUJINB TAKES THE IMPBEIAE TITLE 

The designs of Temujme regarding the Turks of Pentapolis, of Hexapolis, 
and of the inarches of Transoxania were evidenced by the care which he 
gave to conciliating these people and by the precaution he took to teach their 
language and literature to his children. They finally decided him to move 
the seat of his government to the west. In 1206 he took up the standards of 
his family and of his tutelary saints to carry them to the old Turkidi capital, 
to Karakorm. The act was decisive: to plant the standards at Karakorm 
was to raise ^ain the ancient Hiong-nu Empire; it was to take the imperial 
title. Temujme took it. With the scrupulous legality which characterised 
his particular kmd of despotism, he had first assembled the kwnltai, the 
general assembly of the Tarldians. It was this general assembly which 
appointed the knakans and the il-kham, administered the oath, and assured 
to everyone his privileges. 

But this worn-out title, this restricted power, was not what Temujine 
wanted. What was necessary to him was sovereign power, having no other 
limits than the law, and not open to dispute. The kunltai Ranted it to him. 
He was Sutu-Bogdo, son of heaven; he became Tchm^z, lord inflexible, 
immovable, absolute, autocratic. The law was mtroduced by him, and he 
swore to observe it. It consisted of the yassak and the tura; the name of the 
first signifies rule, the second usage, customary law, ordinance. The “ inflex- 
ible” emperor was throughout Es life the strict executor and punctilious 
slave of this body of laws, which codified the old Turkish and Mongol usages. 
No despot ever reacted so faithfully a compact concluded between his 
peoples and himself. In the most temble rigours of Jenghiz Khan his worst 
enemies have never been able to discover caprice. His worst tyramues were 
the literal execution of the law and of the ordinance. No contemporary was 
deluded on the subject; Joinville and Marco Polo, the most directly informed, 
saw in him the firm legislator. 

The unity of government and law establiriied by the "inflexible” em- 
peror had resulted in complete homogeneity of the nation. The kuriltai 
which hailed Temujine for its Jenghiz Khan, the assembly in which there 
figured nmeteen Turkish and Tonguz peoples, with twenty-six Mongolian 
clans, properly so called, no longer represented a confederation of tribesout a 
homogeneous nation, in which the autonomy of the tribes was broken. With- 
out doubt every tribe remembered its own genealogy, but only as a personal 
title. Taken as a whole, the people were now neither Nekrins, nor Urman- 
guts, nor Oirads, nor Taijiuts, nor Tatars, nor Mergueds, nor Naimans, nor 
Keraits, nor Barlass, nca: Barins, nor Arlads, nor Jelairs. They were Mon- 
gols, the Blue Mongols, the first nation of the world. Proudly Jenghiz Khan 
spoKe to them, when, before the kunltai, surrounded by the sacred standards, 
and having beside him the great St. Keuktche, descended from heaven, he 
swore the national oath: “Tms people, which in the face of tribulation and 
when I have been sorest pressed by adversity has made itself inseparable 
from my person; this people, which has accepted joys and sorrows with an 
equal cheer and has realised my idea m the form of an active government; 
this people, pure as rock crystal, which amidst all dangers has made its loy- 
alty shme to the end of my efforts — I wish to have bear the name Blue Mon- 
gols. May it excel in power and glory !” To re-elevate the banner of the 
Hiong-nu Empire and of its heir, the Turkish Empire, was equivalent to a 
declaration of war upon northern China, the Enclosure of Gold.*' 
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Jenghiz Khan the war against China in 1206 by attaching Hia, the 
present home of ^he Tanguts, a land occupied chiefly by brigands mio were a 
terror to their ne^hbours, a land the occupation of which could be of great 
strate^c advantage to him. In 1208 he drove the people of Hia out of Pen- 
tapolis, and by 1209 the nortili was conquered and Jenghiz Khan was free to 
march against the Chinese Empire. A change in ruler at this time relieved 
&e scrupulous Temujine of his feudal obligations to the old emperor; he 



Jenghiz Kihn 
(1102-1227) 


insidted the ambassador of the new ruler, come to announce his succession to 
the throne, and the war began.o 

Enthuaasm beat high in the young Turkic and Mongolian array, tried 
by so many petty wars, and sent out now for the first time on an expedition 
of re^ importance. Jenghiz Eban, true leader of men if ever there was one, 
had imbued his men with consrience, with passion ; he had lighted like a torch 
the idea of country, of nation. It is Abulghazi with his rimple Turkish who 
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gives the best impression of Jenghiz Khan’s speech: “Then he gathered the 
assembly of the Mongol lords in a certain place and said to them: "The em- 
perors of China, that is those of Gold, have done much injury to my ancestors 
and to my relatives. Now, the very high God assures to me the victory. 
In this kingdom of China, upon the person of its emperor of Gold, he gives 
me the opportunity, the power, to revindicate the nght of my ancestors.’ ” 
Jenghiz Kluin’s relatives formed the Turkish nation. All those of the east, 
Khitais, Uigurs, Karluks, Kungrads, Manguts and Onguts, Keraits and Nai- 
mans, Oirads and Torguts, the descendants of Oguz Khan, the childrm of 
Gray Wolf, hastened in the suite of Jenghiz Khan to avenge on the national 
army, on the Manchus, the ills whidi the Chinese had done to their ancestors, 
the Hiong-nu of old. 

The Kins were totally unprepared. The poor emperor of the “superb 
beard,” the noble and beautiful “imbecile,” was taken unawares; his generalp 
were without orders, his troops distributed in a cordon in the face of con- 
centrated Mongols, and of a captain like Jebe. This prestiii^tator ccm- 
menced upon the brave Niu-tchi. He had before him two armies collected 
in haste, close to the defiles in the lower chain of the Khingan Mountains, by 
the Great Wall. One stronghold after another was taken. 

The Niu-tchi nation had the power to recover itself after this terrible 
downfall. When the bewilderment of the first defeats had passed away its 
constancy and courage reasserted themselves. When, later, the Mongols, who 
were far from their country, attacked central Europe, two months (from the 
end of March to the middle of May, 1241) sufficed Sabutai, who was sup- 
ported by the empire of Germany,* for the defeat of the military forces of 
Poland, Siberia, Moravia, Bohemia, and Hungary ; this same Sabutai, aided 
by Jebe and Mukhuli and many others, required twenty-four years, during 
wnich fighting was incessant (1210-1234), to get the better of the Niu-tchi, 
who were implanted in Chma, and were fighting against the people of Hia, , 
against rebellion and the Chmese jocgiiene, against the national dynasty oi 
the Sung, against their implacable enemies of the Liao, and who were be- 
trayed ten times during these tumultuous years by their own nobility. It 
was a great lord of royal blood, known as Hosao, an abominable traitor, 
who lured the faithful and loyal Turkan into ambush, assassmated him, 
and marched upon the capital. Five hundred men of the bourgeois militia 
—Chinamen — ^fought for the Manchurian emperor and were killed; it was a 
chamberlain, the eunuch Litze, who killed his sovereign. At the pilace there 
was only one woman who showed any courage. She held the seal of the 
treasury and would not relinquish it. She fought, while insulting the officers 
of the palace, callmg than cowards and ungrateful: “Steal the seal of state 
at the order of a rebel subject ? I will die, but I vsdU not give it up 1” 

One receives from this narrative an impression of loyalty, of popular 
honour, of high national dignity, which the Mongols did not fail to recogruse. 
When, after the disaster of Tien-lmg, the last surviving Manchu general — all 
the others had refused quarter— was led before the conqueror, ne did not 
command the general to kneel, “for it was well known that he would refuse.” 

After the treason of Hosao, the new, legitimate sovereign Hwen-tzong con- 
tinued the struggle; it was a fierce warfare without cessation. The Niu-tchi 
stUl directed successful campaigns against the people of Hia and against the 
Sungs. Against the cold tactics of the able and tenacious Manchus, however, 
they were constantly unsuccessful. In 1215 Hwen-tzong accepted a treaty 
by which he recognised the protectorate of the Mongols over Liao, governed 
by a KararKhitai prince, to whom Jenghiz Khan gave the investiture, with 
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direct authority over a part of the Petcheli, over the S h a n s i, and over the 
Shenm- As security he gave his aster in marriage to Temujine and moved his 
capital to the north of the Yellow River, to Pian-king, the Kai-fung Fu of 
Marco Polo.^ Peace, however, was not accepted by the people. War b^an 
Jen^aiz TOian sent forward one of ms generals, while he remained at 
the centre ready to advance in either direction, “ watching and governing.”® 
The fifth month the Mongol army captured the capital of the Centre: 
General Tzoi^, who defended it, took poison; the others were killed by rebel 
Mldiers. 'l^e ten^ month the Mongols took the pass of Tong-kwan. Buluko 
was vanqin^ed and killed. The ^saster was complete (1216; . In this down- 
fall of the enemy, Sabutai, having nothing to do at his post, and disliking idle- 
ness, amused himself by conquering Korea. In 1217 Jenghiz Khan saw that 
affairs were prc^resring as he deared and that his presence in the country was 
no loiter necessary. He left in China as his lieutenant the trustworthy and 
m^thorhcal Mukhuli, and gave him civil and military authority and thirty-five 
thousand men. 


THE UBSTEUCnON OF THE KHWAEEZMIAN EMPIRE 

The renown of Jenghiz Khan’s victories had been prodigious among the 
Turks of TVansoxania ; the grandeur of Rome and that of ihe cahphate had 
not effaced m their minds the memory of an almost superstitious admiration 
for that China., model of all splendour, type of all empires, which had so often 
dazzled or conquered thfeir fathers. At first they did not wholly believe in it. 
Muhanuned the Fighter pressed with questions the ambassador whom Jenghiz 
TOiftn had sent him. ; this was a Moslem Turk, called Mahmud Yelvaj, who was 
fanatical in his nationalism and devoted body and soul to his master, the pagan 
ranperor of the Mongols. “ One day Muhammed took Mahmud to the chase and 
said to him: ”Ihy khan, did he really conquer the land of China?’ — and he 
detached from his arm a jewel of infinite value and made a present of it to 
Mahtm ifi Yelvaj.” The secrecy of the interview, the solenm oath which was 
taken, the attitude of those present, all betrayed anxiety. These Turks of the 
Occident felt that they could not succe^uUy contest the game against a Turk 
who was master of China. 

The sultan of Khwarezm, Persia, and Transoxania must indeed have been 
blind not to see the approaching storm. He was, moreover, a weak-headed 
individual, with all the faults of his race and none of its virtues. Ever since 
Jenghiz had won the name of “second Alexander,” after his victory over the 
hunted and betrayed Kurkhan, Muhammed the Fighter was no longer scep- 
tical. Southern Persia, Afghanistan, the marches of India were divided 
amongst a number of feudal lords, most of them of Turkish ori^, calling 
them^ves atdbegs, “father governors,” and using as their chief weapon the 
name of the ^Mtual sovereign of the caliph of Bagdad, who sold them the 
privilege of hfe suzerainty. The Fighter himself was only the delegate of the 
caliph throu^ the heritage of the Seljuks. To attack the atabegs without 
'asking permisrion of the pope of Baghdad was to revolt agamst him, to begin 
a “quarrel of investitures.” The pope protested; the Filter got angry, and, 
in an access of rage, marched upon Baghdad. 

At the same time that he was quarrSling with the pope of Islam the Fighter 
was ali^tiog his own subjects. In an access of fury after drinking, he killed 
the riieikh Madjd ad-din of Bokhara, the highest Moslem authority of his em- 
pire, the primate of Transoxania, accusmg him of being the lover of his mother, 
the old Turkan Khatun. Become sober he perceived his mistake. The old 
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empress was a Kankli, adored by all those riders among whom the voice of 
blood and of feudal relationship was so powerfuL The clergy of the bigoted 
capital became agitated and preached in the mosques of Bokhara. “ Ihe 
sultan sent a platter filled with gold and precious stones to the sheikh Nedjm 
ad-dm Kubrah and said to him, ‘For this my sm give me absolution,’ The 
^eikh replied, ‘It is not with a ransom of gold and of precious stones, but 
with your head, mine, and those of thousands of people that your act will be 
redeemed.’ ” Through his Moslem agents Jenghiz Khan had been informed of all 
that transpired. He even received an embassy from the caliph ui^ng him to 
begin hostilities ; but, always punctilious in points of honour he wished not to 
open the Breach until the sultan of Khwarezm had given him definite cause. 
In the mean while he put the sultan off his guard and flattered him through 
his ambassador. They ended by concluding a treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance at the end of which was a little supplementary clause, seemingly 
insignificant, a commercial convention ^ving free passage to caravans comu^ 
from China across Turkestan and TVansoxania. This relinquished to Jenghiz 
Ehan the “ silk route,” the main road towards Irak and Rome. That which 
the Sassanids had refused to the Turkmh il-khan of the sixth century at the 
risk of an alliance between him and Constantinople, the Fighter granted to his 
terrible fnend Temujine, without weighing its consequences and as if it were 
a mere bagatelle. The treaty concluded, he set forth on his foolirii j^edition 
against the caliph. He bravely conquered the sultanates of Perria, became 
entangled in the snows of Armenia and Kurdistan, and came bacK excom- 
municated. The caliph forbade in the churches the khotba, or prayer for the 
sovereign. He put him under the ban of Islam, as a rebel, a schismatic, and a 
felon. That involved the release of all the Moslems, his subjects, from their 
oath of obedience. There had been a considerable number who had long been 
disposed to profit by the dispensation and to take sides openly with the great 
protector of all the Turks, the “inflexible” emperor. The governor of a fron- 
tier town precipitated matters in Turkish fashion; the great caravan had just 
come from China ; he seized the merchandise and cut off the heads of the mer- 
chants. Denounced by Nedjm ad-din, excommunicated by the caliph, threate 
ened by the Kanklis and by the nobility, upbraided by his mother and by his 
son Jelal ad-dm, the unhappy Fighter did not dare to denounce the deed. 
Jenghiz Ehan had sent him three ambassadors to demand reparation;^ he had 
one decapitated and drove off the two others. A month earlisr Temujine had 
begun to mass troops on the Irtirii ; as soon as the good news reached h i m he 
sent out his scouts in order to conceal his movements from the enemy, and to 
complete the concentration of his main army (1219). 

The Khwarezmians were unprepared. Wiih feverish haste the ardent 
Jelal ad-din collected his contingents, compelled his father to accompany 
him, that the troops might see the sultan at their head, and went to meet 
the Mongols. At the end of the year 1219, after a battle between the Karada^ 
and the lower SiivDaria, Muhammed could no longer deceive himself. He 
took the step of re-entering Transoxania, and of assembling his great am^ 
behind the Sir, in the shelter of the strongholds which protected the passes. It 
was a terrible blow for Muhammed when in the first days of March he learned 
that the great Mongolian army had just emerged from the “red sands,” that 
the cities of Zemuk and Nurata had surrendered, and that Jenghiz Khan was 
marching upon Bokhara. He understood that all was lost, and he fled to 
Samarkand. 

Jenghiz Khan, concealing his march, had boldly crossed the desert of the 
red sands and emerged in Iriansoxania, marching thence straight upon Bo- 
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Ijiara in ilie rear of the sultan of Kwarezm. The garriscm of the dty — ^twenty 
? tbniTBa.n<l men, say the Modem chronieles — ^tried to cut its way out, probably 
h(toing to rejoin toe s»lto.Ti at Samarkand; it was defeated, and Boldiara “ toe 
hofy ” opened its gates to toe pagan emperor. “All the itoeikhs, toe moUahs, 
toe muftis, all toe inhabitants, great and small, went out from toe city to put 
toemselves at toe mercy of toe khan” (April, 1220). From Bokhara Jenghiz 
tChaTt hastened to Samarkand, where toe sultan Muhammed had abandoned 
his array. There were there about forty thousand men, disorganised and 
demoUtoed by toe fli^t of toe sultan and by toe departure of Jelal ad-din. 
Tley bravely accepted battle and fell upon toe Mongols, while these were 
manoeuvring to invest the place, they repulsed them and made some among 
them prisoners, but toe next day they were driven back behind the walls. 
The clergy and the citizens then took flight; the sheikh ul-Islam and toe cadi 
«|^ed one Of toe gates while toe garrison was being massacred in the defence 
^.toe otoer gate. 

' The city escaped plunder by paying a tax of 200^000 pieces of gold, but 
ithirty thousand men of arts and crafts md to leave their hearths to go to Eara- 
korm, to China, and to Siberia, to work for toe “inflexible” emperor, his 
princes and his nobles. This was the commencement of toe Mongolian system 
of recruiting by force, of compiling the service of artisans, of confiscating in- 
to^ries for the benefit of the nation. It was by their brutal requisitions of 
men that toe Mongols renewed art and opened new paths for toe imagination. 
“China owed to them toe precious advantage of entering into communication 
with ocdidental dvilisations and of participating for a caitury (1260-1368) in 
toe vast movement of exchange which they promoted over toe whole civilised 
world. In China, as everywhere else where they established toemselves, the 
Mongols caused a moral revolution by bringli^ into relations with one another 
peomes which had till then been strangers.” ^ 

, first days of April, 1220, had arrived ; during five months without one 
dDde pitched battie, two successful si^s, one of Bokhara, one of Samarkand 
—tended by a hrmdred thousand men who were poorly commanded and 
poorly organised, but who were brave — had enabled the Mongols to conquer 
Turkestan, Fergana, and Transoxania. The four armies then joined forces 
before Samarkand. Jenghiz Khan could detach twenty-five thousand men 
for the conquest of toe West. There is nothing in military history to be com- 

K ;d with that fantastic excursion of the twenty-five thousand from Samar- 
d to Feodosia and toe Don. It was the most extraordinary folly which has 
ever been committed against war, a learned extravagance, a mathematically 
calculated romance, a reasonable absurdity. Precursors of the great conquest, 
they went at a gallop, marking out toe stopping-places for toe armjr which took 
iKteen years to follow them. The Persians, the Turks of Azerbaijan, toe Ar- 
menians, the Geor^ns, the Circassians, toe Alani, toe Turks of the ffiptchak, 
toe Venetians of the Crimea, toe Russians, toe Bulgarians, and the Hun garian 
Bashkirs saw pass in a whirlwind of dust the Mongolian standard, alwa 3 ^ vio- 
torious.6 

Jebe, toe son of Jmighiz Khan, and the generals ■vrith him, who conducted 
the expedition, had orders to track toe sultan Muhammed. They came up 
with Mm on toe Caspian, “ toe sea of ravens,” but found that he had just been 
buried on an island' near by. After a short halt to recuperate and obtain in- 
structions from headquarters they continued tocar career of conquest, crossed 
toe Caucasus, fell upon the Alans, the Circassians, and toe Le^Mans (old 
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Avars). The Kiptehaks, who had been in doubt whether to receive these new- 
comers as brothers or foes, when they saw them taking possession of their 
property and were too weak to resist, fled towards the west, towards the Don.® 
Tins was desertion — an unpardonable crime in the eyes of the Mongols. It 
was nec&ssary to bring the wandering Turkish lambs back to the fold and to 
chastise the leaders. Meanwhile, it was learned that a certain nation, called 
Russia, was t a king the Kiptehaks under its protection. The Mongols deter- 
mined to teach those Russians not to interfere in affairs which did not concern 
them, and to respect the orders of the “inflexible” em^ror. After conquer- 
ing Kalka (1223), Sabutai and Jebe hastened to the Dnieper. There they 
either received letters calling them back or else themselves decided to return. 
They must have been in correspondence with Jenghiz Khan. The two heroes 
led back those who were left of their twenty-five thousand men. Descending 
from the north they defeated the Bulgarians of Great Bulgaria, and on the 
Kama they gave themselves the pleasure of attacking the Turkish Kanklis 
settled in this region, and of killing their khan, who had the .madness to 
obstruct their passage. Finally they re-entered the ordu (camp) of Jenghiz 
Kha.n. Jebe, being betrayed, died a short time afterwards. Sabutai survived 
Mm.& 

While this conquest was taking place in the west, Jelal ad-din, son of 
Muhammed, raised a revolt in Khwarezm, rallying the atabegs and the districts 
of Ghazni and Kabul to his cause. The rising was put down with cruel severity 
on the part of Jenghiz Khan. One characteristic of this great monarch, how- 
ever, was that he never made war on rdi^on. Pagans, Christians, and Mos- 
lems were united around his councU table and he was equally just towards all.® 

At last Asia was in subjection ; from Nan-lu and Pe-lu as far as the Caspian 
and Caucasus, the Turks dominated, the Iranian was subdued, the Mongolian 
recognised; Jenghiz Khan could return home (1226). Never before had there 
reigned so profound a peace. “During nineteen years, from the year of the 
Dragon to the year of the Dog, the sovereign employed himself by establishing 
law and order among his great people; he founded the empire and the govern- 
ment on a solid basis, procured peaceful labour for his people, and increased 
prosperity to such a degree that nothing can compare witn tiie happiness of the 
khakan and of his subjects.” BGs sons, with the exception df Juji (the eldest), 
who had remained in the west, in Khwarezm, had rejoined him since the be- 
ginning of 1223. When Juji died at Sarai on the lower Volga, his son Batu 
received from the emperor the investiture of his father’s dignities and power 
in Kptehak. In Pe-Iu Jenghiz Khan installed his younger son Jagatai, who 
took up his residence in Amalik ; thence he governed Turkestan, Transoxania, 
Khorasan, watched over Irak, the roads to Rum, and the feudal government 
of &e atabegs in the Iranian land. The emperor took with him his two young- 
est, Ogdai and TulA 

It was time that he returned. Mukhuli had just died in China; Jenghiz 
Khan’s own brother, the legendary Juji the Tiger, having been detainea at 
home in idleness, had become bored and had begim to intrigue and to create 
a party; finally the people of Hia, suspected mes, and the wild Tibetans, 
hearing in the depths of their mountains no talk of emperor or of army, know- 
ing that Mukhuli was dead, and seeing affairs balanced between tiie Mongols, 
the Kins, and the Sungs, thought that their time had come.^ Jenghiz Khan 
first won back his brother to his former loyalty, then sent Sabutai against 
China, whilst he himself dealt with the people of Hia.® From 1226 to the end 
of 1226 the land of Hia, the Honsi, “at the mouth of the river” of the Chinese, 
between Hwangho and the Hexapolis, was fearfully devastated. The brigands 
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df Alanshan and of Kan-su were exterminated with ^ch terrible slaughter 
tibtat even to-day, according to one traveller, the inhabitants of Alarshan hear 
ill the desert the wailing of the souls of the people massacred by the Mongols. 

Order being established in the Ho-si, Jenghiz Khan started through China 
on a tour of inspection. He fell ill on the journey and died in some small town 
in Shah-ffl. One party wished to take the body on its funeral car, “ decorated 
with five standards,” to the Turkish capital of Karakorm ; “ the car refused 
to move.” Then the old companion-at-arms of Jei^hiz, the old Kilukene, 
to the emperor : “ Sou of heaven, wilt thou remain here alone, and aban- 
don thy great people? Deligun-buldak, on the border of the Onon, tiie place 
of tiiy birth— aH is yonder. The field of Kerulun, where thou wast proclaimed 
enmeror— all is yonder, lliy great people, very faithful — ^all are yonder.” 
Tite car, which had been motionless, began to move and rolled towards»Deligun- 
btftdak. The Mongolian faction triiunphed over the Turkidi; from that time 
it could be foreseen that Karakorm, the Turkish, would be only the occasional 
capital, that the imperial throne would not stay mere but would be moved into 
Chinese territory, to Peking, for there could be no question of establishing a 
capital at Deligun-buldak; it was necessary to choose between the West and 
■tile East, between Turkish Asia and China. The Mongols chose Chma; the 
day after the death of Jenghiz the dissolution of his empire was inevitable. 


THE SUCCBSSOES OP JENGHIZ KHAN 

“Pay good heed to the words of the little Khubilai; they are full of wis- 
dom,” said the emperor at the end of his life. This little Khubilai was the 
son of Tul6. It was understood that the hereditary domain, Deligun-buldak, 
rile holy places near Orkhon, and the city of Karakorm would fall to hun. 
But the acquisitions, how would they be disposed of? And the empire — 
riiat empire “founded on horseback but which could not be governed on 
horseback” — ^who would have a hand strong enough to govern it? For the 
first time those indomitable conquerors hesitated. The “inflexible” emperor 
was no longer there; whom were they to choose as khan, “power of heaven,” 
on the earth? After his death Jenghiz seemed so great that no one dared 
take his place. They were inspired with his spirit and administered affairs 
according to the yassak. Tul4, preserving the hearths on Orkhon and on 
Onon, govOTned the hereditary peoples — Mongols and Keraits — directly. Over 
the others he ruled at intervals likn a regent established to guard the national 
compact. He had the seals, and his father’s ministers, but he was never 
promimed ruler. 

Juji’s son Batu, who was afterwards called Sain Khan (the Deboimair), 
was away off in the west willingly leading a nomadic life between his head- 
quarters at Sarai on the Volga and his fair fields of the Kuban, north of the 
Caucasus. He governed with comparative quiet over the Kiptchaks, Kir- 
^lizes, Bulgarians, Bashkirs, Russians, and others, fighting against those who 
were unsubmissive, without particular exertion; he had no orders from the 
khan; there even was no khan. Receiving no larders, the Deboimair managed 
his peoples and enjojed life. 

Jagatai had reived the investiture of Transoxania and Khorasan while 
his father was stUl alive. The strug^e was plainly beginning between the 
Mongolism conception of a lay state based on nationality and the Moslem 
idea of a state founded on reli^on without distinction of nationality. With 
the great Timur, however, who was risaroughly Turkish in heart and spirit, 
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the state founded on rdi^on, that is to say, on the shentiatj the Moslem law, 
was to gain the victory. Under the vigorous administration of Jagatai the 
national idea became so prominent that it has been preserved in the most 
durable form — that of language. The Turkish dialect actually written and 
spoken in the countri^ governed by Jagatai in the thirteenth century is 
stdl called by his name, Jagatai Turhisi, or Turkish of Jagatai. If Jenghiz 
was the father of a people, his son Jagatai was godfather to a language. 

In 1229 the great empire became tired of waiting; an emperor was needed. 
The coundl of Tul6, duected by Ye-lu-tchutsai, formulated into a testament 
the verbal instructions which Jengluz IQian had ^ven his people and which 
designated the insignificant Ogdai as his successor. The action of Ye-lu- 
tchutsai and of the Chinese party is visible in the election of 1229. Ogdai 
was their man; it was to China that they first conducted the emperor; after 
Tuld was dead (October, 1232) they sequestered Ogdai Khan at Karakorm, 
made him assent to ah they wished, and left him drunL He died of alcoholic 
poisoning on March 11th, 1241. 

Ye-lu-tchutsai had prepared the way for the removal of all obstacles from 
the inheritance of Tuld. In the kuriltai, the “general assembly” had decided 
that the imperial succession should remain in the house of Ogdai, the first 
khan elected after Jenghiz Khan. The Chinese party had pretended to accept 
him, but it surreptitiously kept in reserve that “little Khubilai” whose “wise 
words ” had been vaunted by Jenghiz Khan. To avoid all rivalry of the 
dder branch, Batu was sent into the west to make conquests; on the same 
occasion the Chinese party got rid of the children of Ogdai, the legitimate 
heirs, and of those of Jagatai, the eventual heirs, to whom was due the honour 
and the accustomed right of going to fight as far away from home as possible. 

When the Mongols comifieted the conquest of the whole of China, that 
of the Sungs after that of the Kins, they had already been conquered by 
her. After 1230 the Chinese spirit and that of the Uigurs, who had long 
since become Chinese, began to appear in the formidable fiscal system, in the 
Mongolian bureaucracy and red ta^. The sovereignty of Ogdai (April, 1229- 
December 11th, 1241) was a government of compromise between the Chinese 
party who did not wish the “empire to be governed on horseback,” and who 
dreamed of the ancient glory of the Hans and the Tangs imder a Mongolian 
dynasty become sufficiently Chinese, and between the Turkish party who 
wished only the “empire on horsebackj” with its policy of enforced conquest 
— conquest pursued to the extreme limits of the territories within which 
those lunous patriots, those chauvinistic fanatics imagined that they would 
find Turks. 


BUDDHISM, CHMSTUNITT, AND ISLAM 

When there were no longer any Turks, they would imagine Turks ! For 
them there were Turks everywhere, for it was now the whole face of the 
earth which they desired to conquer. Tarikh^than Kushai, “ chronicle of the 
conquest of the world,” is the name Juveini gives to his annals. An imaginaiy 
testament of the “inflexible” emperor is invented, the conquest of the world 
is so much an article of faith that Plan-Carpin believes in the existence of 
the testament. From this time on the Buddhists rally to the side of the 
Chinese “government,” the Moslems and Christians to the party “on horse- 
back” — the party of enforced war and of conquest. Buddhism was passing 
through a crisis ; it was emei^g from its long evangelie and purely doctri- 
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10^ period and was takii^ sliape, was founding a church. The la-Tnian reform, 
m estaUishment of a hierarchy, was accompliEhed at the same time as the 
jE^niat McrngoUan centralisation; tiie khan and the dalai-lama, the emperor 
aasd the pope, were twins; it was inevitable that the emperor should adopt 
the reli^on of the pope. This Buddhist papacy is individualistic in so far 
as. it was founded by anchorites “of the country of above,” on the terrible 
plateaus of Tibet, in the desert, in the midst of acknowledged brigands and 
sanguinary savages, the highwa 3 mien of Hia. At the time of Marco Polo it 
was sdll said that the Tibetans were 'anthropophagous. Among the glaciers 
and {oedpices the Buddhist anchorites established their enormous monasteries, 
watched the Mongolian catechumen, the conqueror of the world, made of him 
thtir armed knimt in China, against the Taoist, against the Manidiaean 
doahst, against we philosopher of the school of Confucius. 

.“■-The Nestcrian Christians had no church properly speaking. Their litmgy 
was Syriac, that is to say, almost Arabic; their bishoprics were Almalm, 
, Mongolian country, and Merv, country conquered by the Mongols; their lan- 
’ guage, their naticmaliiy were Turkish and Mongolian. Were there a crusade 
agrinst the adoims of the impostor Mohammed or a Mongolian war against 
tile Seljuks of Rum, against the Tajaks, against the Iranians, against the 
caliph, they assembled as to a /4fe. The Turkish Moslems dreamed of the 
cwiverEdoa of the khan, of an empire of Bokhara, of a Turkish pope in 
Transoxania, of the extermination of the Iranian heretics. Like their Christian 
compatriots, they asked nothing better than to attack the West and to put it 
to the sword. 


ATTEIMPTBD KEACTION OF KHWAREZMIANS 

A singular thing was now seen — ^the defence of the caliphate, upheld 
against the orthodox Moslem Jelal ad-din, by pagans, Buddhists, Christians, 
and by Mongolian Moslems, who were to suppress tiie caliphate as soon as 
its orwodox enemy had dikippeared; and this extravagance was perfectly 
logical. When Jelal ad-din, thirstily for revenge, returned suddenly from 
India after the death of the “inflexible” emperor and aroused Iran against 
the Mongols, his first thought of vengeance was against the caliph. His 
was a tnumphal march (1225-1226). In the Iranian country, at Ispahan, 
this Turk was welcomed, and he attempted to resuscitate tiie old Han of the 
ShaJmameh and to oppose it to the Mongolian Turan. When the Persians 
saw Jelal ad-din arrive with four thousand faithful riders brought from the 
heart of India, with his wife, the daughter of the sidtan of Delhi, with his 
exotic train as of a wandering knight, their southern imagination took fire; 
it was Rustam in person returning from the land of elephants, and with hhn 
Timur-melek, the “paladin,” the hero of Khodjend, There was an explosion 
of knightly and literaiy enthusiasm. In Burman, Jelal married the daughter 
of the sultan Berak; in Fare, the dau^ter of tne atabeg Saad; never was 
such a maker of manriages seen before. In a few weelte the feudal marriages 
and popular enthusiasm created an empire for him and gave him an army. 
He held all of Persia and Elorasan. Princes and sultans rode among his 
companions of adventure, and a great lord, the chatelaine of Nish, was his 
scCTetary. 

The y^ 1227 arrived. “The infierible” emperor was dead; his successor 
had not .been chosen ; the best troops and the best generals were engaged in 
China in a fierce warfare; ^e Iranian people hailed a Turkish prince; the 
Shiites were taking fire for his cause, seeing in him an enrany to the orthodox 
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caliph; the Turkish military nobility of the south and west, proprietors of 
estates dnce the rime of the Seljuks, furious at the parvenus from the no^ 
and east, hastened to his standard. The proof that the Mongolian invasion 
between 1220 and 1225 was not an irruption but an organised conquest lies in 
the fact that in Khorasan proper, in iWisoxania, in Khwarezm, where Jelal 
ad-din’s father and ancestors had reigned, not without honour, there was no 
uprisal. In cities like Bokhara, where tiie influence of the students — an always 
turbulent element in Modem society — ^was so great that after 1230 the good 
dowager-empress Serkuteni, a Christian and 
tire widow of Tul6, bmlt a college for them, 
everything was qmet. The Mongols had 
succeeded in imposing themselves on the 
nation ; they had done it through the Turk- 
idi nationality, through the skill of admin- 
istrators su(m as Mahmud Yelvaj and 
l^ud, throu^ the strong discipline of a 
Mng like Jagatai, and through the prudent 
goodness of their empresses and queens. 

That the bold and adventurous Jelal 
ad-din dreamed of recommencing the Seljuk 
romance is possible, but that he saw from 
the beginning why it was too late is prob- 
able, He lacked the material for the 
romance; the Turkish riders, those atab^s 
who welcomed him, had become Iranian 
and were knights of the Shahnameh; the 
real Turk — the soldier — ^had rallied to the 
great family; body and soul he had given 
himself to the khan. With a remarkable 
surety of vision the counsellors of Jagatai 
saw at once that the knights of Jelal ad-din 
could do nothing against Mongolian cor- 
poralism and Turkish chauvinism. They 
gave free rein to the hero of romance. He 
fought desperately, now as king, now as 
captain of unoiganised soldiers, prolonging 

the adventure during six heroic years (1226-1231), but without once being 
able to encroach upon Mongolian territory. Finally this son of an emperor 
perished in a miserable ambuscade of a Kurdish landowner in Asia Minor. 
His highwaymen enlisted in Bum and continued their Me of adventure. 
Thej^ were found wherever there was fighting. Most of them wmit into Syria, 
braving Moslems and Oiristians together, fighting furiously against everyone 
they met. 



Tdbkish Ushbr 


CONQUESTS IN EUROPE 

The command in the west belonged legally to Batu. In order to prevafi 
upon the Debonnair to march, Sabutai was sent to him as adviser and his 
staff as a council. Never was a conqueror so rudely led about as poor Batu. 
Sabutai reprimanded him on every occasion; his cousins of the younger 
branches mocked him, two especially, Guyuk, a drunkard, and Buii, a brutd 
swordsman. Batu was, a conqueror in spite of himsdtf. . At the height of his 
^ory he complained in writing to the khan Ogdai : “ () emperor, my unde, 
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eleven nations have been subdued. On the return of the army a banquet 
Was held; all the princes were present. Being the ddest, I emptied one or 
t*o goblets of wine before the others. Bun and Guyuk bec^e furious, 
left tihe banquet, mounted their horses and vilified me. Buri said: ‘Batu is 
not my superior; why did he drink before me? He is a bearded old woman; 
I could knock liim down at a blow.’ Gu 3 mk said ■ ‘ He is an armed old woman ; 
I sh^ have him beaten.’ Another proposed to fasten a wooden tail to me. 
Such is the language held by the princes when we meet to deliberate on serious 
questions after a war with so many nations.” It was Sabutai the soldier 
who conducted to its ultimate success this invajrion of eastern and central 
Europe — ^an invaaon which founded the Mongolian dominion in Russia, and 
which humiliated the knighthood of Poland, of Bohemia, of Germany, and 
erf Hungary. 

What was the Sitting number of the Mongolian armies which marched 
victoriously from the Ural and the Volga to the Danube and the Adriatic? 
The Mongolian, Turkish, and Chinese chroniclers give in all 150,000 men. 
The numBer is laigp enou^ if we take into account the ma^ of horses, the 
state of the roads, and the extreme poverty of the countries traversed. The 
miracle is not that Sabutai defeated the Hungarians and Germans, but that 
he succeeded in conducting one hundred and fifty thousand men of regul^ 
troops across Russia, Poland, the Carpathians, to the Danube and the Adri- 
atic, and was able to bring them together at the appointed time and place. 
Ihe great mass of the troo^ came from China, as is seen by the names of the 
army corps and by those of their chiefs. 

’^en Kiev was taken and its defender Dmitri made prisoner, the Mon- 
golian princes tried to get away; Meimgke and Guyuk were devoured with 
anxiety. It was known that the khan was ill Suppose, thought they, that 
he should die and the kuiiltai get the election in their absence. Batu, for his 
part, had seen enough conquests; the Debonnair tried to escape on the sly. 
Meungke was the first who succeeded in escaping; Guj^ did not desert until 
after the victory. Batu remained under the Imd of iron, and had to march 
whether he would or no, and to follow the orders given lum respectfully by 
to terrible servitor— Sabutai the Soldier. That which the Soldier wished 
was the absclate submission of the Kiptchaks, of the Bulgars, and of the Mag- 
yars; it would have been a national disgrace not to pursue their policy to ite 
en4 not to subdue the hosts which had emigrated from great Hungary, from 

S eat Bulgaria to the distant lands of the Tuna. The Debonnair wen knew 
at he could not withdraw; the troops would not have obeyed him. Then he 
invaded Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, Hlyna, dear to the 
Adriatic. The Mongolians went as far as Udine. 

The Venetians, who were so near to Udine by land, did not have an emotion ; 
they knew with what they had to deal. But that the pope and the German 
emperor should have rested so tranquil, that the Mongolians diould not have 
marched upon Vienna, and that encounters between them and the imperial 
troops should have been limited to a few skirmishes (which have the appearance 
of being arranged beforehand) is a mystery which may be left to mvestigators. 


THE ELECTION OF GUYUK 

On December 11th, 1241, Ogdai died. When the news became officially 
known in Hungary, in 1242, it was no longer possible to retain Batu. Sabutai 
recogni^d that fact and took steps to evacuate the country from the Adriatic 
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and the marches of Treviso to the Dniester. Europe being conquered, the 
Ifhan being dead, the honour of the flag safe, he had now only to obey his 
lord the Sain khan. While the main bulk of the army was evacuating the 
country by short stages, following Batu, who had gone ahead with his 
guard, Kadan and Kaidu naade an offensive movement towards the west 
and put eveiything to sack to prove that the Mongols were going only because 
they wished to. They prodauned with bugle and cry their clemency to Ger- 
many. No one was deceived about it; everyone understood the insult to 
the Teutonic empire which they disdained to conquer. The emperor did 
not bestir himself. The pope made his decision and sent an embassy to the 
khan. 

The legate, who did not arrive in time to make his remonstrances to the 
“barbarians” while they were devastating Europe, was present at the moment 
of the triumphal coronation of their emperor, and by his presence added to 
&e pomp of that extraordinary ceremony. There were present at the kuriltai, 
at the “field of the cloth of gold,” S^ra ordu, a world of kings, pnnces, ambas- 
sadors — some come as solicitors, some as negotiators, and all fuH of anxiety. 
There were present, side by side, the legate of the caliph of Baghdad, who 
was the pope of Islam, and the legate of the “Apostoille” of Home, who was 
the pope of Chnstendom The glorious old man, whose sword had placed 
the a^embly of kin^ at the feet of the Mongolian emperor, was not there for 
long. Before the were over Sabutai mounted his horse to take command 
of the army in the south of China; he gained his last victories on the banks of 
the Blue River (1247-1248) , then feeling tired he asked for leave, and returned 
to die peacefully in his yurte, on his comer of land off yonder in the north, on 
the banks of the Tula. From Korea to Friuli, he had conquered thirty-two 
nations and had gained sixty-five pitched battles 

Among the high authonties present at the ceremony of coronation we 
must mention also the Christian emperor Kerkuteni, the empress Turakina, 
and the princess Ogul-Gaimish, wife of Guyuk; these last two alone conducted 
the election; Turaxma died two months afterwards, triumphant. 


STJCCESSOES OP GUYUK 

After the death of Guyuk, when the Chinese party triumphed (1252), and 
elected Meungke, its first act was to bring an accusation against Ogul-Gaimish ; 
she was condenaned to death together with the princes of the house of Ogdai. 
Ogdai’s grandson Kaidu, a pupil of the great Sabutai, did not accept the pro- 
scnption and protested, they succeeded m appeasing him by ^vmg him 
Almaljk and Pentopolis, but in 1264, when Meui^ke died, civil war broke out 
It ended in the triumph of Khubilai and in the installation of the capital at 
Peking, Kharirbakk, “imperial capital.” In 1271, after a long struggle for 
reform and after an attempt to introduce into the country a new orthography 
recommended by the Tibetan lama, P’hags-pa, Khubilai adopted the Chmese 
writing in his chancellery, the Buddhist religion in his ceremonies, the Chinese 
ntes in his court, the Chinese name Shi-tsu for his person, and the Chinese title 
Yuan for his dynasty. The old prophecy had been accomplished ; the Kut- 
dagh, the mountain of Power, had been transported from the old Uigur coun- 
try to China, from Karakorm to Peking 

The Chinese relate a melancholy anecdote of Khubilai When his splen- 
did palace at Khan-balik was finished, he had some seeds from the steppes 
planted in a court, and, showing this dimmutive field to his children, said to 
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■tibem: “Eemember your aacestors; preserve this field; it is the grass of 
tEiodest ^plicity.” 

' Tte electiott of Khubflai frustrated not only the plans of Arik-buga, Khu- 
bilai's younger brother, but also those of Hulagu, another younger brother. 
He was disposed of by receiving a magnificent compensation — the Moslem 
Occident to conquer. Tbe Moslem national party with much political good 
sense accepted this Chinese and Christian project, and furthered it with all its 
mi^t. Rashid assures us that a plan of conquest was proposed by Meungke 
in person. Tbe orders which Meungke gave to his brother are very character- 
istw: “liiou dhalt go to the country of Turan in the province of Iran; the 
customs and the yassah of Jenghiz Khan in their totaUty and in their most 
minute details thou shalt impose from the banks of the Jihun (Amu-Daria) 
to the farthest part of the country of Eg 3 q)t. Do not fail under all ciioum- 
stances to consult Dokuz-khatun, and to take her advice.” To explain the 
importance of this last counsel, tiie submission to Dokuz-khatun, we mve frag- 
maats of a sketch which the Moslem Rashid, in a book written for Moslems, 
makes of this princess : “She belonged to the great nation of the Keraits, was 
daughter of Iku, the son of Ong Khan. As the Keraits had long since em- 
braced Christianity, Dokuz-khatim constantly protected the Christians, who 
during her whole Me were in a prosperous condition. Hulagu, for the sake of 
plftflsing this prmeess, heaped the Christians with favours and with tokens 
of his conaderation; this was carried so far that new diurches were raised 
daily; and at the gate of the ordu of Dokuz-khatun a chapel was estab- 
lished permanently and bells were rung there.” The general commanding 
tile Mongolian army, the Namian Kitboga, was a Christian. At the same time 
that the vanguard of Kitboga was marching against the caliph the envoys of the 
TThan were sent to St. Louis in C^rus. The good king, to whom the emperor of 
China, the fest military power in the world; offered a firm alliance against the 
Modems with the promise of ceding Syria to France, replied to this embassy 
by sending a beautiful little cftapeMe with two monks. St. Louis received in 
reply a most cavalierfike letter, in which the khan treated him like a vassal. 
Hie candour of St. Louis, the unintelligent bigotism of the monk Rubruquis, 
sent by him to Meungke, the narrowness of Judgment and the lack of informa- 
tion manifested in every line of ius correspondence, which is full of eloquence 
but lacking in seriousness, saved Islam, which was hard pressed between the 
French crusade and the Mongolian. Profiting by the ^at mistake of the 
crusaders, all those who hated the Mongols— namely, the people of Kiptchak 
who had been deported by Sabutai, toe last opponents of Jelal aa-din — 
poured into Egypt and fiocked to the Moslem standard which was raised 
against toe French. These old highwaymen of Kiptchak, who had conquered 
at Mansurab (1250), could not believe that toe Frendi were not allies of toe 
khan. Joinville well remembers them with their venmlion flags notched in 
Chinese fashion. 

While toe crusade of St. Louis was ending in failure in Egypt, that of Dokuz- 
khatun was canying everything before it in Persia, in Rum, in Mesopotamia, 
and in central Syria. The Ismailians were crutoed, their eyrie at Alamut cap- 
tured, Perria conquered, Baghdad held at bay. “Sunday, toe fourth day of 
the month Safar of toe year 656 (1258), toe caliph went out of Baghdad; he 
had with him to three sons and three thousand persons, -sa^, imarns, cadis ; 
he printed himself before Hulagu, who displayed no anger against bun and 
questioned him with gentleness and kindness, after which he said to him: 
‘Command toe inhabitots of Bagdad to lay down their arms so that we may 
take the census.' The caliph despatched a deputy who proclaimed in the 
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streets of the city that the population, should put down its arms and go outside 
the walls. The disarmed inhabitants came m troops to surrender to the Mon- 
gols, who massacred them immediately.” 

Syria was not slow in being conquered, with Aleppo and Damascus (1260). 
But the Kiptchaks, the Khwarezmians of the sultan of Eg 3 rpt, Saif ad-din 
Kofuz, defeated Kitboga near Ain-jalut in Palestine. He who commanded the 
Moslems under the orders of Kotuz was an adventurer of the Kiptchak tribe, 
called Bibars, the Panther, sumamed Bondokar, the Crossbow-man, whom the 
Venetians had bought from the Mongolians and sold to the Mamelukes. Victor 
for the faith, the Panther stabbed his master, took into his pay the last assas- 
sins who had been hunted down by the Mongols, pulled down the diurches 
which the devoted Dokuz-khatun had built in Syria, drove out the Franks 
from Caesarea, Arsuf, Jaffa, and Antioch, created one after another two pseudo- 
caliphates, of which he got rid as soon as they troubled him. Agamst the 
Mongols he incited the most dangerous enemy they could positively have — 
that is to say, themselves. His agents converted to Islam the khan of Kip- 
tchak, Bereke, the brother of Batu (1262). Wax broke out between the Mon- 
golian empire of Persia and the Mongolian empire of Russia; it was put down 
by the khan of Pekmg; then, as Peking was far away, it broke out again. The 
struggle was beginning between the yassak, the Mongolian national law, and 
the shenat, the Moslem religious law. The national empire founded by 
Jenghiz Khan was to break up into territorial divisions and into cpnfes- 
sional groups. 


THE LAST JENGHIZ KHANIDS 

After the triumph of the Chinese party in the election of Meungko and then 
of Khubilai, the immense Mongolian Empire tended to become broken up into 
independent states. The emperor of Peking was led by force of circumstences 
to allow the autonomy of his representatives to develop in Transoxania, Persia, 
and Kiptchak. 

For his distant wars the emperor of Peking could not get along without the 
Chinese; the Mongolian generals of the old stock, those great manoeuvrers, 
brought up in the school of Sabutai, like Baian, who was the military glory of 
the end of the century, understood nothing of marine warfare. The expedi- 
tions to Japan were disasters. The armada of 1274 numbered no less than 
nine hundred vessels, carrying seventy thousand Chinese and Koreans, and 
thirty thousand Mongols; the generals did not agree, and a tempest dispersed 
the fleet; of the vessels which were thrown on the island of Pmg-hu, “no one 
ever heard again,” say the Japanese, The Japanese gave no quarter to the 
Chinese; but the Turks, the Mongols, and, without doubt, the western mer- 
cenaries, had their lives spared and were sold as slaves. A second expedition 
failed even before the start. It became necessary to give up Japan 

In Yuman, at Tongkmg, in Burma, in every place to which the Morgols had 
access by land, victory remained mth them ; but even then m ^ite of success the 
Chinese contingent, without which they could accomplish nothing endurable, 
slipped away. The Mongolian generals gaihed battles and took cities, but 
fever and sunstroke, more dangerous than the arrows of the Annamites and 
the elements of the Burmese, decimated their Siberian, Transoxanian, Alan, 
and Russian soldiers. After every conquest they demanded recall. If they 
remained, these men of the north melted away in the sun Finally they paid 
no more attention to Indochina; but the seizure by the Mongols of the great 
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pecxinsula waa not foigotten by the Chinese dynasty which succeeded them; 
the route was marked out; the Chinese, again become masters at home, took 
it for themselvffl. 


THE GREA.T COMMEECaAL ROUTES 

In spite of the cheek they had met with in Japan and of their disasters in 
IndoJChina and at Java, the Mongols had reached the sea. By the end of the 
thirteenth century they thus had three ways of communicating with the West: 
the two land routes, that of Pe-lu, continually interrupted by revolt in the 
marches, and t^t of Nan-lu, now at the discretion of the sultans of Transox- 
ania, who were aiming more and more at autonomy; and the old maritime 
route. Thfe last had been the route of the Chinese and of the Arabs. It lay 
between Canton and the mouth of the Euphrates, near the peninsula of 
Malacca, Ceylon, and the ports of India, and led from the land of the khan to 
that of ^ cousin and va^ial, the pagan succ^or of the caliph, who was the 
it-khan of Persia and of Irak. It became simpler to go from upper Asia to 
Asia Minor and to the Mediterranean b^ crossing wdl-policed Ctoa and by 
ta,king tbe sea at Canton than to risk being plundered in the warlike marches 
or to endure the custom-houses and the exactions between Transoxania and 
Persia. Thus the union of Asia under one continental domination had the 
amgiilar result of reopening the maritime to the detriment of the continental 
routes, for the possession of which Chinese, and after them Turks and Mongols, 
had fought for centuries. The Mongolian Empire bulged out towards Cnina 
and the sea, losing contact with its veritable point of support, the countp'’ 
between the Blue Altai, the Celestial mountains, and the Black Mountain 
(Karadagh), the old country of the real Kankli Turks. 

As long as the sultans of Persia and Transoxania remained pagan, that is, 
to say, neutral in reli^ous matters, one could be certain that the relations 
between the Mongolian emperor of China, hereafter Buddhist, and his occi- 
dental vassals would be loyal, and that communications would remain open 
and regular between their states as long as might be permitted by the perils 
of the sea m the south and by the hazards of politics in the north. On the 
Nan-lu and Pe-lu routes the old antagonism between Iran and Turan was re- 
awakening, between the people of the north in the marches and the people of 
the south in Transoxania and Persia, between rural people whom the transfer 
of the capital to Pekmg abandoned to a nomadic life, and citizens whom the 
attraction of the great cities like Bokhara and Samarkand reduced to iner^ 
The sultans of Transoxania did not see without jealousy the greatness of their 
cousins, sovereigns in Persia, heirs of the caliphate all-powerfid in the country 
of Rum, masters of the best roads which led to the Occident, wlule (iey them- 
selves were only guardi^ of a disputed passa^, under the vi^ant control of 
the khan . _ The situation of their states made them arbiters tetween the 
marches, Kiptchak, and Persia. If they became Moslem, if ^e rdigious fer- 
ment were added to the political, the Mongolian Empire would a^ure^y be 
cut in two. 


RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 

For two centuries and more Islam had been seducing all the old Iranian 
families and urith them the Turkish families who were in possession in the 
country. Christianity was declining together with the prosperity of Almalik 
and Pentapolis, where it had its spiritual capitals and its fortified strongholds; 
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it was becoming an urban reli^on, and was losing ground in the devastated 
country. Christian men-at-arms were no longer seen in the Mon^oli^ armi^. 

The Latin church by its zeal contributed to the decay of Christianity among 
the Turks. Nestorianism, planted centuries before, had had time to ^e root ; 
it held to the soil like a national, indigenous ^lant ; Roman Catholici^ wm 
only a religion of strangers. A 'iWkish Christian, converted by a Latin mis- 
sionary, entered the bosom of the universal church, but he emerged from the 
national union; he was a deserter. It was towards 1292, during the Itfetime 
of Khubilai, that the Franciscan, Jean de Montcorvin, sent by Pope Nicholas 
IV, arrived in China. The success of his mission had been so great that 
in 1307 Pope Clement V sent him seven minor brothers, with the rank of 
bishops, who were to consecrate Mont- 
corvin as _Mchbishop of Khan-balik 
(Peking) and primate of all the extreme 
Orient. They were to be his suffragans. 

In 1312 Clement V sent three more suf- 
fragans to the archbishop of Peking; 
brothers of Thomas, Jerome, and Peter 
of Florence. In 13^ this Jerome was 
appointed bishop in the Crimea. It is 
seal from this transference of the bishop 
Jerome, suffragan at Peking, diat the 
government of the Latin church in the 
Slongolian Empire was partially adapted 
to the relations existing between the 
suzerain state of the khan and the khan’s 
vassals, such as those of Kiptchak 
Crimea. In 1333 Montcorvin died at 
Ri-balik ; a Frenchman, Nicholas, former 
professor of theology in the faculty of 
Paris, succeeded him. In 1338 a Fran- 
ciscan mission, with Richard de Bour- 
gogne as its cnief, was founded in Pe-lu 
in the territory of Ri, in the domaia 
of Nestorianism; this compromised the 
native Christian population and brought 
the two forms of Christianity into con- 
flict. The result was inevitable. Chris- 
tianity was destroyed in 1342. The 
Chinese reaction against the Mongols 
and against all that recalled their domination completed the ruin of Chris- 
tianity in China. Francis of Podio, sent as legate to China with twelve com- 
panions (1371), disappeared without leaving any trace. James of Florence, 
fifth bishop of Zeitun, was massacred in 1362. Nestorianism left to itself 
might have survived; the mtermixture of foreigners was disastrous to it. 

While Cairistianity was declining, Islam was gaming ground. With a mar- 
vellous insight it adapted the form of its doctrine to the people whom it wished 
to reach, becoming apostolic in Eaptchak, mystic in Transoxania, political and 
literary in Persia and in the marches. In China it gave way to buddhism, bent 
its neck, and resigned itself, interfering only in miance •md business ; it was 
only by such means that it could hope to live ; Islam, which is supposed to be 
so ri^d, showed the most extraordinary phabUity in Mongolian isia; it knew 
how to lend itself to every need, to profit by every occaaon, to cede its dogma 
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■wittiout a Bcraple. The redoubtable soudan of Egj^t, Bibars, had understood 
laaarveUously well the tise to be derived from Isl am ; in his stru^le against the 
Mongols, which was supported by all the fierceness of a vindictive Kiptchak, 
‘his extraordinary policy surpassed the common skill of a brave and crafty 
soldier of fortune. He had flashes of genius. The sudden conversion of 
Bereke, the khan of Eiptchak (1262), and of the princes of the house of Juji, 
who were more than h^ Christian, would be ine:^icable were it not for the 
all iance of Kiptchak and Egypt against the Mongouan sultans of Persia. Un- 
doubtedly many of the Kiptchak men-at-arms in southern Russia were Mos- 
lems, but the reigning family was not; at the same time that the Mongols and 
the Turfe of Russia were adopting Islam, the Kumani, or Kiptchaks of Hun- 
gary, were being converted to Latin Christianity. If the missionaries who 
converted the Jkighiz Khanids and their Kiptchak subjects in Ru^ia to 
were not the agents of Bibars, they at least served him faithfully. They 
were not slow in informing him of their success, for the alliance of R^ian Mon- 
. golia and Egypt 'and the conversion of the prince of the house of Juji are simul- 
laneous. Master in Cairo and master in Sjyria, the Kiptchak adventurer who 
had conquered the Christian crusaders with St. Louis, and the Mongolian 
crusaders with Kitboga, held m reserve the caliphs of his creation, giving 
&em up to the Moi^ols of Persia when they became troublesome; he tamed 
(he fanatical Assassios, and made them hired murderers in his service; he 
humbly associated the name of the sultan of Kiptchak with his own in the 

C ’ ’‘ic prayer, and conspired against him, protesting his devotion to the pagan 
of Peking. He had a perfect understanding with the Venetians and 
knew them w^— -he, the old crossbowTinan, sold by their slave dealers as a 
fecndt beyond the sea' into Egypt. He counselled the people of Kiptchak 
to make an alliance with Byzantium, whidfi should control land and sea, 
ihrough his possesdons in Egypt and ^yria. His alliance with the Crimea 
and mth southern Russia hadenabled him, by means of the Red Sea and the 
Black Sea, to block the Mongolian E^ire a^inst Persia and Transoxania, and 
to separate it from the Occident. He monopolised the communication with 
China, establishing it on land by the route to Aleppo in central Ssnia, and on 
sea by the route through Egypt via Cairo and Suez. After the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the empire of Kiptchak forms an isolated strip and has 
no other routes of communication with the extreme East than those leading 
through the savage north, or down through the south — through Moslem Egypt, 
jealous guardian of the commercial route which are also the routes of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The soudans of Egspt became the protectors of the holy 
cities and at the same time the gatekeepers of the two seas. 


MONGOLIAN EMPIEB AT THE BEGINNING OP THE FOTJETBEaiTH CBNTUET 

f 

One of the most cunous of contemporary maps gives an idea of the extent 
of the Mongolian Empire and of the territorial divisions of Asia at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. This map, made in 1331, was part of a 
work on &e institutions of the Mongolian d;pasty, published at the same 
date, and it may be regarded as official. On this document, which is registered 
in the archives of PekiE^, the western dependencies of the empire form three 
kingdoms, which are designated by the names of their sovereigns Du-Iai Tie- 
mur (Dure Timur, son of Dua Timur, 1321-1331), Bu-saryin (Abu Said, 
1317-1335), and Yue-dzu-bie (Ulzbeg, 1312-1342). 'Ihat is to say : (1) Jagatai 
(Siberia^ Turk^tan, Tiansoxania), with eastern Khorasan and Afghanistan, 
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minus the country of Herat; (2) Persia, with Seistan and Baluchistan, Merv, 
Balkhj Bost. and the access to the Indian Ocean, Hormuz, and Bahrein; 
(3) Kiptchak, which includes Bu-li-ar (Bulgar, the great Bulgaria of the 
Volga)j A-lo-sze (Rossia, Russia), Sargi-la (Solgat, the great port Sudak in 
the Crimea), and farther south Kin-ma (IQptchak, the steppes of Euban), 
A-lan-arSze (the country of the Alani or A-su), and Sar-ko-sze (Circassia, the 
Caucasus). The map does not mark any boundaries west of Sudak, but it 
notes Damascus, Constantinople, Damietta, and Cairo. 

At this epo(m the feudal unity of the empire, so visible on the map, is 
moved also by the appanages of its vassals in the Occident having fiefs in 
China. In 1336 Usbeg, the khan, of Kiptchak, sent to the khan an embassy 
charged with collectmg the arrears of his fiefs in China. In 1312-1313 Euljaita, 
sultan of Persia, had sent ambassadors to China to verify the accounts of the 
lands_ which he possessed and to collect the arrear rents. In 1315, on the 
occadon of a famine in Transoxati^ Dure Timur of Jagatai received subsidies 
from the khan of Peking. The Chinese annals, dating from 1330, register 
the concession of twenty ’kvng of land, north of reking, granted to me “con- 
stantly faithful Russian guard,” As compensation, the possessors were to 
fumim the imperial table with all the game, fish, etc., taken in the forests, 
rivers, and lakes of the said domain. In 1334 the Russians recruited by the 
sultans of Kiptchak are mentioned for the last time in Chinese annals; a 
^neral Balan is appointed to command the guards of the Mongolian, Eip- 
tehak, and Russian corps. 

It can be seen, therefore, that however relaxed may have become the 
federal bond uniting the Jenghiz Khanids of Russia, Persia, and Transoxania 
to their suzerain, the holy emperor who reigned at Peking, that bond was by 
no means broken even at the beginmm of the second h^ of the fourteenth 
century. From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, on the Indian Ocean and 
on the sea of Japan, the Chinese khan, “ power of heaven,” was indeed em- 
peror. Only he was a Buddhist, and his vassals, mediatised kings, had become 
Moslem. There was no pope. Were a religious force to arise in Transoxania, 
the country where Mongols of the East and Turks of the West come into rela- 
tiondiip, the bond would be broken ; the dissolution of the Mongolian Empire 
would be complete This religious force was not created by the great Timur; 
he found it already organised, and himself merely set it in motion. 


STATE OF TRANSOXANIA 

In the hundred years between 1260 and 1360 the kingdom of Jagatai, 
including nominally Turkestan and the marches, besides Siberia, had no less 
than twenty-five sovereigns, phantom sultans. The actual rulers were the 
heads of the four houses of Arlad, of Barlass, of Jelair, and of Aiberdi, and 
the vizirs whom they imposed on the feeble descendants of Jagatai. So long 
as the emperor of Peking bore a Mongolian name besides his Chinese one, 
appearances were saved and the Jengmz Khanids, princes of the house of 
Jagatai, were supposed to reign at once over Moslem Transoxania, over Tur- 
kestan and half of the pagan marches. With the fall of the Mongolian dynasty 
in China everything collapsed. From the Oxus to the marches there remained 
only two powers: Islam, represented by the religious orders; and the military 
aristocraoyj represented by the great Turkish houses and those of Mongolian 
ori^ holding fiefs in Transoxania. 
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This feudal nobility, attached above all to its traditions and privileges, 
observed the rites of its religion less closely than it pretended to do. At 
heart gimt lords and country gentlemen alike remained Turkish; they were 
Turks bdiore everything else. Always ready to fi^t among themselves, they 
were not at all willing mat the Iranian canmMe, me Tajaks, or Saris as they 
called them, should mix in their quarrels. They came to an agreement 
quickly against these rustics. But in 1330 one of these peasants had the 
audacity to arouse the old Iran out of its sleep and to make himself king of 
Khorasan. He was called Husein Eert and posed as protector of the 
endangered faith. Steering between the religious orders and the heretical pop- 
qlape, natural defender of his relatives by blood and language, the bourgeois 
and the Sart peasants, he had quickly g^ed popularity in Khorasan, which 
was tirodden down by Turkish exactions, in Seistan, and in western Afghan- 
istan, in the lan^ of the great adventuiera where the Iranian heart stiU beat 
sturdily. 

Immediately aH the Turkic nobility made common cause against the 
TajaL The sultan of the house of Jagatai, Kazan, was too far away to mix 
in these quarrels between pople of the south; he was hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Almalik, leaving the affairs of Transoxania m the hands of his 
constable and vizir, the emir Kazgan, a man of low lineage but of great 
renown, who by his audacity and his profitable alliances had succeeded in 
establishing himself. Jelair, Barlass, Arlad, all the party of the coimtry 
-squires, bemg infataiated, threw themselves into the arms of Ka.?!g fl.Ti ^ who 
put himself at their head, extinguished the budding democratic revolution, 
defeated Husein Kert, and threw himself into Khorasan (1333). 

On a Tuesday evening, the 13th of the month Shaban of this same year, 
'Kmur came mto the world. His birthplace was the aristocratic suburb of 
Kesh called Shehr-i-sebz (city of verdure). Timur’s father had the title 
of emir; he belonged to the great house of Barlass, but was a comparatively 
insi gnifi cant gentleman himself. His fortune was slender, so that he sup- 
ported only three or four horsemen. From the vizir Kazgan he had received 
as a fief the province of Kesh and of Nakh^eb in Transoxania, south of the 
Oxus, in the marches of Khorasan. The name of his clan or family was 
Keurekene, which signifies “ the beautiful” ; he himself had the old Turkish 
name of Tai-agai, or swallow. Although the houses of Arlad, of Jelair, and 
of Solduz are surely of Mongolian origin, althou^ the custom has been intro- 
duced of calling Mongolian the empires founded by Timur and, afterwards, 
by Baber, the house of Barlass seems to be rather of Turkish origin. More- 
over, in the fourteenth century the clans issuing from these four houses and 
establi^ed in Tkansoxania and in Turkestan were wholly Turkish in language, 
in spirit, and. in their confession of the orthodox Moslem faith, just as tiie 
Normans establMied in England at the same epoch had become English. It 
would be just as much of a mistake to take Timur for a Mongolian as to take the 
Black Prince for a Frenchman. 

In 1343 Kazgan revolted openly against Kazan and defeated him. The 
sovereign ^ing dead, Kazgan remained master. However, Turkish loyalty 
still tied his hands he himself set up another king of the Jagatai tribe, but 
at the first s^ of independence he had him assassinated and replaced him 
by another. He pursued this course as many as five times. While l^gan 
was making and unmaking kings, Husein Kert, who was watching for his 
revenge, took up arms again. Ei 1358 Khzgan united all his Transoxanian 
contingents and conducted them against the Iranian and his heretics, into 
the very heart of Khorasan. 
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Amon^ the feudal lords who rode with the army was the lord Timur, son 
of the emir Tar^ai. Although he was only twenty-two years of age, K^gan, 
the maker of kings, held him in great esteem, as much on account of his per- 
K)nal merit as for his birth and his powerful connections; for the lord Timur 
was the model of an accomplished gentleman according to the ideal of the 
'Turks of his time and country, being perfect in all chivalry and courtesy. 
’During two years in the service of the ml-powerful vizir to whom his father 
had attached him, this haughty yoimg man had seen one sultan after another 
deposed and new ones enthroned. He had understood what supremacy an 
audacious person could gain over the great vassals of Transoxania, between ' 
their suzerain of Turkestan 
and their enemies of Kho- 
rasan and Persia. 

He was lord of the 
Barlass clan by right of 
birth. Hazgan himself had 
allied him to the Jelairs 
by marrying him to his 

S -anddaughter, Princess 

Ijai Turkane, a Jelair 
through her mother. He 
associated him with 
the military administration 
by making him bing bashi 
(captain of a company of a 
thousand). When, after 
the victory over Husein 
Kert, the maker of kmgs 
was assassinated by one of 
his vassals, all his people 
— ^the Jelairs with the rest 
—turned their eyes to the 
oung prince, who was 
rilhant in chivalry and 
who already possessed 
authority. 

When Tukluk Timur, 
the legitimate sultan and Tmub the Lamb 

&e only one of the last (1333-1406) 

Jagatais who had shown 

energy and political sense, wished, being at last rid of his terrible vizir, 
to profit by the occasion and to re-establish his authonty, Transoxania m 
terror trusted its fate to the wisdom of Timur, that knight of twenty-three. 
Political genius at once revealed itself in the young man. Instead of fight- 
ing, Timur took counsel, combined forces, and negotiated. & 

Having won the church, or Islam, to his cause, by posing as its defender, 
Timur by an adroit policy prevailed on the sultan to create him governor of 
Transoxania For a time he concealed his ambition to be absolute ]^er, 
and followed the advice given him by his spiritual adviser-® “The science 
of governing is made up of one part patient constancy and of one part feigned 
negligence; it consists in the art of appearing not to know what one m reality 
Ipows.” W^e are nearing the century of MaccniaveUi ; Asia was then in advance 
of Europe. When Tuklms saw his young lieuteiantgeneral behaving as master, 
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vbeit feaiing a second Kazgan, conceived tibe idea of giving the country as an 
appanage to his son Qiaz Khoja, hoping thereby to guarantee his own position 
in.Transoxania.6 'Kmur, although he had the support of the church, realised 
that the time had not yet come for the fulfilment of his ambitions ; he still had 
too many enemies. Consequently,' taking his wife behind him in the saddle, 
he fled to toe prairies, to follow toe ejdstence of a kazak. There he led a life 
full {rf romanee and adventure in which his wife, toe fair princess Oljai Tur- 
kane, played a conspicuous part. Gradually his power increased until he 
was strong enough to return and attack Hiaz Elioja, whom he drove across 
toe Oxus.« 


TUTOR, KING OP TRANSOXANIA. 

■Hie lOth of Ramazan, 771 (April 8th, 1369), at Balkh, limur was elevated 
on toe white felt and proclmmed king of Transoxania, according to toe old 
Tmkish form and ceremoniaL With toe subtilty of a casuist he chose Balkh 
as the place of his coronation, for this city did not belong to the sultan of 
Jagatai, and Timur thereby avoided offending Turkish formalism. After toe 
death of Hiaz Khoia, in 1362, this sultan had officially recognised toe sover- 
dignty of another Jagataiid — a straw king called Kabul Shah. Timur was 
only his executive ageut in Transoxania. The situation was ambiguous ; toe 
reverend father Ali Shah had already declared that one could not serve two 
masters at toe same time, that there could be only one legitimate vicar of toe 
Most Hi^ 

The church took upon itself to decide toe question. First Timur pre- 
sented toe warrant of his authority. “When I had promulgated my laws,” 
he said, “concermng religion, when I had re-established toe law (the shma£) 
in toe cities of Islam, toe doctors of Islam returned this bridl in my favour: 
‘In every century the Most High has raised up a defender and propagator of 
the reli^on of the prophet Mohammed; in thfe eighth century of the Hejira, 
Timur, possessor of toe Holy Scriptures (saJiib Koran), chev^er of toe tem- 
poral power, shall be regarded as toe restorer of toe faith.’ ” 

Hi an instant this modest Timur, who usurped no titles nor prerogatives, 
who coined money in toe name of a sovereign whom he had put amde and 
caused prayers to be said for him in toe churches, changed toe entire govern- 
ment of the state. He replaced the Turkish and Mongolian tradition by 
Islamic tradition refashioned to his taste; for the old sovereign law (yassak) 
and customary law (etfei>) he substituted a new sovereign law (feuzuk) and 
a reli^ous law (sheriat). 


timur’s theocratic system op government 

According to the ancient Mongolian and Turkish law, as the yassak of toe 
“inflexible” emperor had formulated it, toe sovereign was r^ponsible, bound 
by the civfl law. According to the new code, in conformity with toe sheriat, 
toe sovereign was released from toe civil law and was responsible only to 
Gk)d and to churcL * 

T^ provBion which Timur put at toe head of his ordinances was the 
diviaon of his subjects into twelve classes. In this division toe descendants 
of the loophet passed to toe first rank. The class of the king’s household, 
or tarkhans, which was the first in the old Turkish and Mon^lian society, 
disappears. That is where toe real revolution took place. Retaining the 
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guise of Turkish forms, llmur destroyed tiie old Turkish society and replaced 
3; by a caliphate. The first concession which Timur made to the church 
was to grant to it the administration of all the old tarkhardika, feudal esta^, 
and unclaimed estates, which became all at once inalienable. The inqi^- 
tion was established: “in every province there was a doctor to turn the faith- 
ful from forbidden things”; missions were founded by the state; “in every 
city relifflous persons were appointed to explain the principal articles of 
faith.” Finally civil justice was completely confounded with religious: “I 
ordained that me sadr and the civil judge (codt) should report to me all mat- 
ters pertaining to religion.” 

How could the TiurkB accept such a r4gime2 Timur made it endurable 
to them by a personal statute creating exceptional laws in their favour. “I 
appointed a cadi for the army and another for the people. I established also 
a minister of justice to inform me of the differences which arise between my 
soldiers or my other subjects.” Dispossessed of his large territorial proper^ 
by the church and by the sovereign, who divided it up and sold or rented it 
to common peasants or sarts, Turkish gentlemen of mediocre position who 
were not employed in the army or at court became nomads again. At the 
time of Timur, the unity of the tribe whidi had been so ruddy broken by 
the “inflexible” emperor was reconstructed; one will find even in our da]^, 
among the Kirghizes and Kiptchaks in the different confederations, clans 
which bear the old names of Kankli, Jelair, Kiptchak, Arlad, Mangut, Kerail, 
Naiman, etc. In administrative and constitutional language Timur called 
these dans Uhtss (in Turkish, people, line, tribe). 


EMPIEE FOUNDED BY TIMUE 

The following portraits of Timur have been preserved: “He was,” says 
his detractor Ibn Arabshah, “of medium height, aender, with a high forehead 
and a big head ; his complexion was fair and he had much colour m his face ; 
he was built with broad shoulders, roimd fingers, rather longish thighs, and 
strong limbs. He liked brave men-at-arms, being a valiant man himsdf 
and knowing how to make himself honoured and obeyed.” Paolo Giovio. 
who is wdl informed, praises him expressly for his chivalry: “Strong and 
straight, he drew a great bow of Tat^, pulling the cord to his ear^which 
few people can do.” 

The first use whidi Timur made of his power was to free Transoxania, to 
drive back the princes and the families which might impose their claims as 
descendants of the Mongols or else pose as champions of the yassaJc. Under 
the banner of this Turk people from the south were for the first time seraa 
to cross the Yaxartes, a barrier which had been impassable to the Achemenids, 
the Macedonians, and the Sassanids. That which Qyrus, Alexander, and 
Ehusrau had not dared to undertake, the, son of a Transoxanian hidalgo 
undertook and realised. He, a descendant of an obscure family of Turan, 
took revenge on Iranian Rustam, and turned aside forever the torrent which 
during centuries had precipitated itself from the north and east, from high- 
land and mountain, upon the valleys of the south and the plains of the west. 
Five times in six years (1370-1376) the Transoxanians advanced into Turkes- 
tan and into the march of Pentapolis, treading an the dust of heroes. ' 

The heart of Oljai, the companion of his adventures, his dearly loved 
wife, must have swelled with all its feudal pride when the old captain ot 
^rcheurs, now become king, led into bis harem a Jagatai princess, daughter 
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bf tlie sultan Kaur ad-din, the beautiful Dilshad Aga, the first princess of 
^ north that a sultan of the south had conquered by force of arms. Cer- 
twnly Oljai was not jealous. 

During the stru^e against the Tchetes the last Christian Turkish instir 
tutions dSappeared. Henceforth the old nation of the Kerait, that of Priest 
Jolm, remained an obscure clan, lost among the Kii^hizies, who were Mcslems, 
like the rest; the same destiny overtook that of the Naiman; but these clans 
down to our days have preserved their tamga (seal). 

But whUe Hmur was suppressing the Mongols in the name of the apostle 
Mohammed, the Chinese were dnving them out in the name of Ckinfucius. 
The revolution which in 1370 carried off the Mongolian dynasty of China, to 
replace it by that of the Ming, swejit away all that recalled the remembrance 
trf the detested Turks, and Nestorian Christianity with the rest. Between 
Moslem Transoxania and old reborn China the Turk of Pentapolis and Hex- 
apolis was smothered ; he had no longer s]pace in which to breathe ; he perished 
for lack of air, or dse he was driven back into the steppes of the north, reduced 
to the condition of kazak, and forced to wander about the country, separate 
ftom the rest of humanity, his horizon limited to that of a shepherd who in 
the winter pastures his flock in the hshlak, and in summer leads it to the yatlak. 
At the same time that he was ruining the Turks in the marches of the north- 
west, Timur was falling pitilessly upon those of the northern and south- 
western marches, and was reducing the Turkomans to a state of brigandage 
by robbing them of land wherein they could have led a simple pastoral life. 


CONQUEST OP KHOEAEAN 

As long as the national life endured in Iran, Khorasan, protected from 
Transoxania by mardies and by the channel of the Oxus, had nothing to fear 
from the people of the north. It was by way of H 3 rrcania, by the lower Oxus, 
ttiat their warlike bands, summoned and favoured by the Parthians, had for- 
merly poured into the country, followmg the shore of the river. Later, when 
the Turkish infiltration grew torrential, when the marches of Transoxania be- 
came Turkish, Khorasan itself was only a frontier, spreading out through the 
pure Iraman countries. Pars (Persia proper, Faristan), Khuzistan, etc. 

Now that the capital of central Asia had advanced from Almalik to Samar- 
kand, now that the learned talked J^ataiish at Bokhara and the literateurs 
of Transoxania rhymed in the barbarian language of Pe-lu, the new sultan of 
Samarkand could not stop on the right bank of the Oxus, and leave on the Irft 
bank that splendid frontier, Khorasan, to the mercy of Iranian heretics. 
Moreover, he had claims upon it by right of conquest. On &e north he 
already held the two banks of the lower Oxus; Khorasan was almost enclosed. 
The prize was too rich not to be ^ized and exploited for the benefit of proud 
Transoxania ; there was an extensive culture of cereals kept up by a marvellous 
system of irrigation; arms and superb carpets were manufactured; the noble 
cities, Meshhed the Holy, Nishapur the Ancient, Merv, Queen of the World, 
Herat the Brilliant, were situated there. Many estates, many governmental 
districts, many offices invited distribution among the ever-needy Turkish 
nobility there was revenue for the treasury, there were gifts for the church ! 
Tunur widi^ indeed to defend the south against the barbarians of the north, 
but on condition that it belong to him — ^wholly to him. Moreover the ehurcin 
had spoken and advocated his cause. “ Galas ad-din, lord of Khorasan, raised 
an army and remained on the defensive. I was warned by a note from the 
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director of my conscience that Gaias ad-din was abandoning himself to tjrranny, 
and was giving himself up to all sorts of excess.” TimTir, redresser of wtoe^, 
defender of religion, could not doubt that he was called to redress these evils. 
The orthodox of Khorasan thought as he thought. Promptly they accepted 
the decision of the church and undertook the cause of the good prince Thnur 
against the tyrant. “ I made the greatest diligence,” says Timur, “ to arrive 
at Herat, where I surprised Gaias ad-din buried in the sleep of negligence. 
Abandoned by all, he came out of the city, surrendered to me treasure, domain, 
and kingdom. Khorasan was subdued and its emirs rendered obedience to 
me.” (April, 1381.)6 

The conquests of Timur in the more distant west are too well known to need 
narration here. After conquering Persia, Timur entered Russia; in 1394 
he penetrated as far as Moscow, and having reduced all of central Asia to sub- 
mission, he invaded India in 1398. He was at that time more than sixty years 
of age. There he conquered the whole of Hindustan from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges, and returned to his capital at Samarkand in the spring 
of 1399, carrying an immense amount of booty with him. The next year he 
broke into Turkish territoiy, captured Baghdad, Aleppo, and Damascus, and 
in 1402 gained a decisive victory over the Ottoman sultan Bayazid on the plain 
of Angora.® 


TIMtm’S RELATIONS WITH EUROPE 

It was at Samarkand, in Transoxania, that the ambassador of Henry III of 
Castile, Don Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, saw Timur, who was then surroimded 
by qilendour (1404) : “And the seigneur was seated on something like little 
mattresses of silk and was leaning his elbow on round cushions, and he was 
clothed m a robe of pmk silk without embroidery, and on his head he wore a 
high white cap, with a balas ruby on the crest; and the seigneur told the am- 
bassadors to come forwMd, and I think that he did so to see them better, for 
he could not see well, being so old that his eyelids were very drooping.” This 
old man then roused himself and spoke in an animated manner. “I give my 
^ediction,” he said, “to my son, your king; he had no need to send me 
presents, you and this letter are sufficient.” 

The relations between the French and the Mongols did not cease with the 
crusades. The chief successors of Hulagu in Persia, Abaga, Argun, Gazan, 
Khodabendeh, constantly sought alliance with the Frencn princes and ffie 
popes gainst the Sajracens of Egypt. Argun wrote to Pope Honorius IV and 
to Philip III of France. Under Nicholas IV the Genoan Buscarelli was charged 
to follow up this negotiation at the court of the khan. He came back in 1289 
with a letter from mat prince to Philip the Fair, looking to closer relations 
between the two countries. 

- When Tunur had conquered the’possessions of the Jenghiz Khanids in Asyi., 
he adopted their traditions of fnendship with the French, who were no longer 
allied against the Saracens of Egypt but against the Moslems. Charles VI 
congratulated Timur on the victory over Bayazid, which the Most High had 
accorded him; he thanked Timur for his offers to protect French merchants 
and promised him reciprocal consideration towards Turkish merchants m 
France. The death of Timur, the distance separatmg the two peoples, the 
civil waffi in France, and, finally, the declme of the spirit of the crusades 
throughout the countries of Europe reduced this hopeful correspondence 
between the house of Timur and that of Valois to w episode without con- 
sequence. 
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THE DEATH OP TMUE 

'Kmur left Samarkand on December 8th, 1404, to protect Turkestan against 
an invasion of the Chinese. At Otrmr on the Sir, overcome by fatigue and 
seized with a cold, he took to his bed, never to rise again. When his physician. 
Master Fazl UUah, told him frankly that all hope was gone, Timur, li^e a good 
Mohammedan and a good king, thought only of the fate of his empire and of 
the safety of his soul. As successor he appointed his grandson Pir Muham- 
med, who was both pious and brave. Several times he asked for his favourite 
son, Shah Rukh, who had stayed in his appanage of Khorasan, but it was too 
Mite for him to come. The dying man gave orders to have his body taken to 
Samarkand, where was the tomb he hm caused to be made for his mr, the 
great monk Said Berke. Here in that tomb beside that holy man he com- 
manded his own body laid. Being no longer able to speak he made a gesture 
with his hand agnifying that the moUah Heibet Ullah should recite the last 
prayers; he gave up his soul at the vesper hour, the 7th of Shaban, 807 (Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1405), at peace with his people of Transoxania and with the church 
of God. 

Scarcely were the funeral ceremonies ended when Khalil Mirza, son of the 
despicable Miran Shah, violated the last wi^es of his grandfather, pillaged the 
treasury of Sanmkand and revolted against the appointed successor, Pir 
Muhammed. His mistress, the famous Shad-i-mulk, urged on to adventures 
this boy of twenty-one years. When he was vanquished (1409) he was ready 
to accept any conditions in order to keep her; and he resigned in favour of 
Shah Rukh. It was the son of Shah Rukh, the brave and excellent Muham- 
m^ Turgai, better known in Europe by his surname of Ulug Bey, “ the great 
prince,” who built at Samarkand (1428) the observatory in which the astro- 
nomical tables named after Ulug were calculated. When Shah Rukh died, in 
1446, Uli^ succeeded him; but that learned prince did not have the vigour 
necess^ to manage the rough Transoxanian aristocracy and to impose his 
authority on the all-powerful clergy. His own son, Abdul Latif, revolted 
against him and had him assassinated (1449). The history of the bigoted 
kingdoms of Transoxama, Khwarezm, Tmkestan, and Khorasan began with a 
parricide. 

CmXISATION op TRANSOXANIA 

In breaking with the Chinese tradition, as the Turks, and after them the 
MqmoIs, had interpreted it, in ^viM themselves up without restriction to the 
orthodox ^ansoxanian church, the Turks of central Asia were beginning a new 
life. During nearly a century the philosophy, literature, and art of Tala.Tn 
penetrated them so profoundly that they became strangers to their native soil 
and ceased to understand one ano&er. The Transoxanian Turks of the thin- 
even the Kiptchaks of the Caucasus and of Russia, 
wthoiwh Moslem, had recognised their relatives among the braves who c«.Tna 
from^tant Cathay under the Mongolian banner; but at the end of the six- 
teenm century, although they still understood the language, although they 
(»uld not repudiate the blood relationship, tey yet repelled with horror the 
iwa of morm contact with these infidels. Ihose of the east are now only 
Ohin^se to ttem, those of the northwest and west only Kalmaks (that is the 
• 1 ™ade Kalmuk) and Nogair. In spite of their aversioii 

to the Tajaks and of their hatred for the heretical Iranians, they feel nearer 
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to them than to these foreigners. We have already noticed that the Turkish 
min d, naturally submissive to discipline, is rrfractory to controversy and 
theology. In accepting Islam as the state religion, the Turks of Turkes^, of 
Transoxania, and of Khwarezm adopted it en hhc, without reflection, without 
discussion, as if it had been a militaiy command. The monks and theologians 
of Bokhara were able for a himdred years to mould their minds at leisure with- 
out being embarrassed by a contradiction, a subtle question, or a simple com- 
ment. 

Thus the Eenaissance in central Asia was nothing other than a recom- 
mencemfflit of the Middle Ages ; while the Europeans, in bewilderment over an 
antiquity re-found, were starting out boldly towards the unknown, towards 
free mvestigation, towards revolt, the Asiatics who had been their equals up 
to the fifteenth century meekly allowed themselves to be led back into the 
dogmas conceived by the doctors and savants of the orthodox caliphate.' They 
discovered as a novelty Aristotelianism as deformed by the Arabs, came back, 
to Almagest, plunged into Avicenna, who was thdr compatriot, and began again 
in TurkSh tiie epoch of the Samanids \ in short, their thought travelled about 
in a circle. All their inteUectual activity— and they had as much as other 
peoples — expended itself on scholasticism, on jurisprudence, on rhetoric; with 
great effort they reconstructed Euclid, Ptolemy, Galen, Hippocrates; Plato 
tltey hardly dared touch. To go deeper would have been to confound them- 
selves. Little by little, the monks abetting them, they came to think only 
their salvation and were satisfied with the Koran and with the mental torpor 
it inspired. In the fifteenth century the sacrifice was consummated; the' 
liirk had abdicated the spiritual sphere, leaving it to his pir, and had abdicated 
the temporal power in favour of his sultan. The independent and the head- 
strong went to India to seek their fortune with Baber, and were there exter- 
minated • “ One day a voice from heaven was heard, saying : ‘ The khan Babw,' 
let them kill him — kill !’ Whereupon the people fell upon Baber and kiUed 
him on the spot.” 

This fifteenth century, which was so disastrous to the Turks of Asia, was not 
without its glory. The transformation of fife and thought took place to the 
accompaniment of all the brilliancy which is ^ven to letters and arts by 
sdrolasticism and rhetoric, taught by a state church and watched over by the 
Inquisition. The church, inflexible in its fundamentals, was pliant as to form. 
It did not directly oppose the taste for the plastic arts and for a life of ease 
\rith which a long Chm^ education had imbued the Turks; but it gently in- 
sinuated that this gross materialism was debasing, and it offered to noble souls 
a higher ideal. 

“ Of building castles and palaces in this world there is no need ; in the end 
they fall into ruin; of building cities there is no need.” In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Transoxaman church let the Turks build, paint, sculpture, and drink 
to excess, until the people believed in the futility of these things, and ceased 
to drink and let aU its architecture fall into decay. The rich donaticm of the 
Tlmurids, the splendid mosques, the superb abbeys, the chapels, the pious 
monuments, had excused the artistic debauches of the fifteenth century. 
'Kmur loved luxury, the arts, the large life, davijo rdates that Timur had 
brought back from his wars so many artisans to Samarkand that for lack of 
lodging-room they had to be camped in the gardens and in the grottoes pound 
the city. At Kesh this Spaniard was taken to visit the chapel, which the 
seigneur (it is thus that davijo always speaks of Timur) built over the tomb of 
his father. “ There tiie said seigneur distributed a hundred cooked sheep every 
day among the poor, for the som.of ]bis father” ; davijo visited also the palaces, 
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the gardeiK, and the women’s apartments, and the edifices which had 
feeen bvfiloing for twenty years. Those porticoes, cloisters, mosaic pavements, 
t.hnHR TnaT hlfla, and potteries of gold and azure filled the hidalgo with astonish- 
ment, and he exclaimed, “Even the citizens at Paris, where are the most skil- 
ful artists, would he dumb with admiration.” At Sa m arka n d there is still 
greater magnificence. There stood a mosque praised by Baber, who was a 
connoi^eur, and there were gardens, and menageries, in which were seen deer, 
pheasants, and elephants ; and an arsenal where a thousand workmen laboured 
daily at making ornamented cuirasses and basinets; and halls painted in 
fresco, and baths, and hospitals, and a broad commercial street which the 
“aeigneur” had laid out, tearing down houses in order to do so. 

' It is true that the corporations complained and the monks remonstrated, 
to which the seigneur answered that that quarter belonged to him, that he had 
bought it with his money; however, though he possessed maps which would 
prove his claim, he would out of love for them and for his people buy the land 
flg»in and for good money. Nor did Timur neglect worlm of general utility. 
During his reign ^e culture of silk was greatly promoted, 'hi Transoxania 
irrigation camds covered the fidds with a carefully guarded network. The 
cultuie of cotton was developed, flax and’hemp were introduced into the coim- 
try, paper factories were founded near Samarkand, and a bridge of boats was 
establidied over the Oxus. Strenuous attempts were made to become inde- 
pendent of China and to get rid of her industrim hegemony. 

The taste for architecture and painting continued under the successors of 
Timur. Baber gives a list and descnption of the principal naonuments erected 
by those princes. He mentions, at. Samarkand, the ^te of turquoises, the 
Mosk in wnich tiie battle of Timur in India were painted in frraco, the baths 
of Mirza, bifilt by Ulug Bey, the carved chapel ornamented ■mth paintings in 
diinese style, the observatory of dug Bey, the Bag-i Meidan (esplanade 
garden), with the building of forty columns, the cabinet of Chinese porcelam, 
the Echo chapel, etc. ; at Herat, the garden of Ali Shir, the paper manufactory, 
the palace of the throne. Belle Vue, the fish pond, the palace of crystal, the 
garden of Zobeid, the twelve towers, the royal market, the big market, the 
house of Ali Shir, known by the name of Intimacy, Ali Shir’s mausoleum and 
the great mosque adjoining, called the Holiness, his college, called Purity, his 
convent, called Purification, his baths and his hospital, named Cleanliness and 
Health. When we remember that Ali Shir was simply a man of letters, we get 
an idea of the respect which the Timurids accorded to writers and artists. 

Herat was, moreover, the artistic city par excellence. Baber relates that 
at a supper in the palace of Joy, in the apartment where the sultan Abu-Said 
had caused his combats and his feats of arms to be depicted, a concert was 
^ven before him. “Among the musicians were Hafiz-Haji, Jelal ad-din Mah- 
mud, the flute-player, and Shad-i-Betchek, the harpist. The musicians of 
Herat sang without forcing the voice, with ^ace and in measure. Prince 
Jdianguir had summoned a Samarkand musician, who sang with full voice, 
harshly and unequally. The Khorasan people stopped their ears and made 
faces ; if they did not hiss, it was out of respect to the prince.” Of all the arts, 
music, which is least persecuted by the church, is the best supported in Trans- 
oxania and Khorasan; the modem Turkish airs of central .^ia are agreeable 
to a European ear. 

Miniature, and in particular portrait miniature, held its ground in spite of 
during the whole of the fifteenth century; the beautiful manuscripts ojf 
Ali Shir are adorned with mmiatures which are in no way inferior to occidental 
works of the same epoch. Baber mentions among the painters Beh-Zad, “an 
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artist of a very fine talent, but who gave a bad treatment to beardless faces,” 
and Shah MuaaflSr, who also wrote “a literary work relative to the mystic 
Itfe”; among the musicians he mentions Mervarid and Kul-Muhammed, “who 
hdd the first rank for the art with which he composed preludes and for his 
incomparable skill in the development of the theme.” 

In the reign of Timur the Turkish language had triumphed over the 
Iraman ; men of the Transoxanian renaissance wrote in Jagataiidi, no longer 
in Persian. Before them Khoja Ahmed Yesevi of Turkestan, the first and 
in the opinion of some the greatest of the central Asian poets, had already 
written in the vulgar tongue; but the language of scholars and of the court 
was Persian, as may be seen from the historical works written, at the com- 
mand of Mongolian princes, by Juveini, Radiid ad-dinj Vassal, etc. Turkish 
imposed itself to such a degree, especMy after the time of Ahmed Yesevi, 
that the works of the religious propaganda, such as the Mihraj Nameh, “book 
of ascension” (1442), the Bakhtiar Nameh, “book of fortune” (1437), the 
Tezkeret ul-Evlia, “attestation of the saints,” are in dialect and in Uigur 
characters. 

It was only after 1450 that the Moslem church thought itself strong 
enough to proscribe the old Nestorian alphabet and to impose the Arabo- 
Persian orthography. Up to that date in its propaganda among the Turks 
it had been obliged to use the orthographic system formerly brought into 
Pe-lu by Jacobite monks; after the mteenth century one no longer sees in 
central Asia those ^orious characters from the Stele of Guyuk Tekine, with 
which Turkish kings and Mongol emperors proudly adorned their missives 
to the emperors of Constantinople, of China, of Gennany, to the popes of 
Rome, and to the kings of France. The Nestorian wntmg had resisted even 
Buddhism, even the development of Chinese literature, which had devoured 
and assimilated the old writings of India, of Indo-China, of Korea, and of 
Japan; but among the Turks it was finally killed by Islam. Only the Mon- 
gols and Manchus, bravdy and piously, in spite of the Qiinese and in spite 
of Buddhism, have preserved the old Christian alphabet. 

Among the principal Transoxanian and Khorasanian writers of the four- 
teenth century we must mention — after Timur himself, whose Teuzukat is 
a work without equal, and his grandson KhalO, whose verses m Persian 
have been preserved by Ali Shir — the mystics Said Ali Hamadani (died 1384), 
Khoja Beha ad-din (died 1388, the real foimder of the Nakish bendi), the 
poets Lat fuUah of NishapuTj Kemal ad-din of Khojend, Ahmed of Kerman 
(the author of a life of Timur in verse), Teftzani, the jurisconsult, grammarian, 
and exegete (1322-1381), and the lericographer Jezeri, author of the most 
voluminous Arabic dictionary. In the next century wrote Jami, “ the divine,” 
exegete, moralist, philosopher, grammarian, and poet; Suheilij translator of 
toe fables of Pilpay ; Moiin ad-dm, “dispenser of light,” a mystic (died 1433) ; 
Hatifi, author of a life of Timur in verse more highly esteemed than that of 
Ahmed of Kerman; Bokhari, who taught rhetoric to Ulug Bey; Husein Ku- 
berai^ a descendant of the great Nejm ad-din Kubra, killed by the Mongols at 
toe time of Jenghiz Khan; the satirist MoUah-Binai, renowned for his repartee' 
(died 1616) ; Muhammed Salih, author of the epic entitled She/Sbani Nameh, 
and of the arrangement in Turkish of the famous romance Mejnun and leila; 
and Helali, author of a romance in verse, Shah u dervish, “kmg and monk,” 
which the sceptic Baber designated as an “improper” work. Beyond all, 
we must speak of the g^t Mir Ali Shir Neva!, historian, moralist, poet, the 
real creator of the classic Jagatai language. Smce poems have been 'written 
in toe Turkish language, no one has written such numerous and such excellent 
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as he. Men of merit and of talent never had a supporter comparable 
to Ah Shir. It has been ^ven to few men to do good in the same degree as he. 
^ving started out as guard of the seals, he attained in maturity the dignity 
of a bey and held for some time the government of Astrabad. Finally he 
renounced the career of arms. 

Among the moralists should be mentioned Hosani of Khiva, and above 
all Obaid Allah Ahrar, who was loyal to his motto^ “My poverty is my pride.” 
Unaided he cultivated his tiny farm. He died in the odour of sanctity in 
1489, and his tomb is a place of pilgrim^e at Sama r kand. The dogmatic and 
e^^etical worlte of Mevlana Fasih ad-din (died 1511) and MoUah Abul Gaffur 
i^lSaO) are classics tonday. The Ddnsian (school of religions) of the Orient 
was composed at this same epoch by an anon 3 rmous author. At the end of 
ihe fifteentl^ century the geographer Jami wrote his book on India and on 
^ma. Among the historians, Sherif ad-din, Abdur-Rezzak, and Mirkhond 
are sufficiently well known to need no further mention. In conclusion, we 
may name to best of all, to master prose-writer in Jagatai Turkish, to 
great mogul Baber. After him decadence began, and outeide of oral litera- 
ture there is found only to rough Abulghazi, knan of Khiva in the seven- 
teenth centuiy, who in Ms unaffected Turkish, which is not without skill 
and beauty, has been able to preserve to manly and vigorous sobriety of 
his great ancestors.^ 


TOE SPLITTING UP OP TATAR POWER 

The last descendant of limur in Persia, Hussun Ali, was defeated in 
MIp by to khan of to Ak-koin4u, t. e. white sheep Turkomans. Uzun Has- 
sari, and Hassan’s last descendant, Sultan Murad, had to give way in 1502 to 
^ah Tstnail, the founder of to native dyoMty of Sufi. A grandson of Timur’s, 
Zehireddin Muhammed, called Baber, i.e. Tiger, in 1519 established to 
empire of to grand moguls in India, which fiourished under his grandson 
Akbar from 1556 to 1605, but wMch fell m pieces after to reign of the tyrant 
Aureng Zeb, who was on to throne from 1656-1707, and which finally in 
1782j under Shah Allum, to last grand mogul, became a dependency of the 
English. This occurred at to same time that to last remnant of Mongolian 
dominion in to Crimea fell to Russia. 

The Tatar dynasty of to Yuen, Yun, or Yuan, founded by Khubilai 
Khan in China, maintained itself for seventy-two years after his death, which 
took place in 1294. Nme emperors reigned during this period, and to last bf 
these, Shunti, Mongolian Tokatimur, had to retreat in 1368 into Moi^olia 
before the founder of to native d 3 masty Tai-Ming — ^Hong-wu. There he 
founded to dynasty of to northern Yuan, at Karakorm, which remained 
independent under twenty-two khans until 1691, but was then weakened 
by internal dissenrions, and during the rule of Changhi, from 1662-1722, 
became more and more subject to the Chinese, to whom it fe still subject. 

' When Thnur conquered the rebellious Kiptchak khan Toktamish and 
devastated his realm as far as Moscow, Toktamish had fled to Lithuania. 
The prince of that country, Withold, not oidy repulsed to inroad of to 
Tatars from Poland, but in 1397 crossed to Dnieper with an army composed 
of Poles, Lithuan i a n s, and Russians, and devastated to territory of to 
Tatars — ^notably that of Prince Edigei — as far as to Don, and took back to 
Lithuania many thousands of Tamrs with their wives and children. In 
their new home these renounced Islam and mingled with to inhahitants of 
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the country. Withold and his prot4g6 the khan Toktamish were defeated on 
the Vorskla on August 5th, 1399, by Edigei and by the khan Kothiog Timur, 
whom he had put on the throne and who had been confirmed in His oflSice 
by IWur. Kothiog Tnnur died on October 29th, 1399, and Edigei made 
his brother Shad-i-beg king. Shad-i-beg caused Toktamish to be murdered' 
m 1408 m Siberia, but was soon afterwards himself deposed by Edigei, where- 
upon the latter elevated a son of Kothlog’s, Pulad. Edigei wished, in 1409, 
to march against Lithu^ia, supported by the king, but since the Kussian 
grand duke Vasili Dmitrievitch (1389-1426) refused his alliance they opened 
war upon him instead, and wath terrible devastation of the country reduced 
Pereiaslavlj Eostov, Dmitrov, Serpukhov, and Nijm-Novgorod to ashes. Only 
Moscow withstood bravely, although it was stormed by Pulad for three 
weeks beginning on December 1st, 1410. The retiring Tatar army carried 
so many prisoners with it that every soldier had forty as his share of the 
booty. la the mean time, however, another son of Kothiog, Timur, had 
usurped the throne, and in July, 1411, forced Edigei with his puppet k1ia.Ti 
Pifiad to flee. Timur was dethroned in the same year by Jelal ad-din, a son 
of Toktamish, but Jelal ad-din in turn was murdered by his brother Kerim 
Berdei in December, 1412, in a battle in which Edigei was defeated. This 
fratricide was murdered in 1418 by another of his brothers, Yarim Ferdei or 
Tschappar Berdei, against whom Edigei conspired with Withold of Lithuania. 
They set up Tschekre in opposition to him. Six other opposition khans 
arose at the same time. Ulu (t e. the great) Makhmet, who drove out Tschekre 
and took Edigei prisoner, was finally victorious over all his rivals, and after 
1427 ruled for a short time alone. Kutchuk (little) Muhammed, however, a 
son of Timur’s, and Gaias ad-din, a son of Shad-i-beg’s, then arose against 
Said Ahmed or Abu-Said Janibeg, the son of Barrah; ^as ad-din also drove 
lllu Muhammed out of Sarai, but was killed by Kutchuk Muhammed after a 
month and a half. 

Although Muhammed was now khan of the Golden Horde (ordw) his 
power was still veiy limited, for Ulu Muhammed founded another khanate 
at K^an, and Saia Ahmed ruled independently at laik and Eaji Girai or 
Gherai in the Crimea and on Ihe lower Volga. All these hordes were trouble- 
some to Russia and Poland on account of their devastating inroads, but they 
became more and more weakened through internal dissensions. Ulu Muham- 
med was killed by his own son Mahmudek in 1446 ; Said Ahmed wished to 
establish himself between the Don and the Dnieper, but was driven out by 
Haji Girai in 1445. He was finally taken prisoner by Kazimierz V of Poland 
and sent to Kovno, where he died in misery, although his horde stiU continued 
to harass Russia and Podolia until 1460. There was peace then for five 
years, because the Russian grand duke Ivan Vasilievitch (1462-1505) and 
the khan of Crimea, Haji Girai, were allies and no one ventured to disturb 
the peace. 

When Haji Girai died in 1466, Ivan Vasilievitch ventured to attack the 
khanate Kazan, and subdued it in 1469 after a three years’ war. Ivan had 
for nine years refused to pay tribute to Kutchuk Muhammed, khan of the 
Golden Horde in Sarai, but now that King Kazimierz, the bitter opponent 
of Russia, offered to aid him, Muhammed esteemed it the proper time to 
\Bn back the dominion over Russia, and m the summer of 1480 he declared 
war The grand duke, however, very cleverly allied hi mself with Men^ 
Girai, the khan of Crimea, the son of Haji Girai, so that the latter was forced 
to fall upon Podolia and. Volhynia, which made it impossible for the king 
of Poland to send hdp to Muhammed. Since the Tatars could not pass 
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^ca, which was fortified by the Russians, they turned towards Ugra, hoping 
there to see their ally Kaaimierz of Poland coming to their amstance with 
an army. He did not come, and the Russians, urged on by tire clergy to 
fi ght , for liberation from the heathen yoke, flocked together in such numbers 
'that their camp covered a space of forty-five miles, and drove back the Tatar 
vanguard whi^ widied to cross the Ugra. From October 8th until Decem- 
ber 7th the armies, separated by the river, stood facing each other, inactive 
except for a few skirmishes. The grand duke made proposals of peace, but 
the khfl.o demanded unconditional surrender, servile debasement, and 

the tribute which had been in arrears 
for nme years, the terms were not 
accepted. But this dd^ and inac- 
tivity discouraged the Russians so 
much that they were seized by a 
panic for no especial cause, and on 
November 7th took flight. 

At the same time, however, the 
kha,n Kutchuk Muhammed also retired 
because he had received news not 
only that Kazimierz was hard pressed 
by Mengli Girai and could not come 
to his assistance, but also that the 
grand duke had sent down an army 
imder the Crimean prince Nurdewlet 
and the voyevode of Sweingrod on 
the Volga to attack his capiM Sarai j 
he had cause to fear also that Mengli 
Girai would attack him in the rear. 
In fact the latter had incited Iwak, 
the khan of the Sheibanian lords of 
Jumen, to fall upon Sarai from laik, 
to destroy the yurt of the khan and 
murder bus fanmy, then to cross the 
Volga and join forces with the six- 
teen thousand Nogaian Tatars under 
Yaghmurjei, a brother-in-law of 
Kutchuk Muhammed^ who was thus 
threatened on all sides. Kutchuk 
Muhammed had retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Asov to winter there. 
In this place he was attacked by 
Iwak and Yaghmurjei and killed by 
the latter in his own tent. Thus died Kutchuk Muhammed, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1481, in the forty-thud year of his reign; he was the fiftieth 
of the kiia.ng who as rulers of the Golden Horde had for two hundred and 
axty years spread tbe terror of their power far and wide in Asia and Europe, 
ever rince 1221, indeed, when Juji, tne son of Jenghiz Khan, had established 
himself in Kiptchak. Russia was at length free from the yoke of the Tatars, 
less through ner own warlike strength than throu^ the inner dissensions of 
her oppressors. 

The fragments still remaimng of the once so powerful Kiptchak khanate 
of the Golden Horde were ' (1) The khanate of the Sheibanian horde at Jumen 
in Siberia; (2) the khanate of Astrakhan on the lower Vol^ and on the Don; 
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(3) the khanate in Desht Kiptcha^ under which are to be understood the 
steppes of the AAtuba as far as Signakh on the Sin-Daria and il^wareian; 

(4) the khanate in the Crimea, the pnnces of which all bore the surname 
Girai, from its foundei Haji Girai. 

Ihe first toee khanates soon came into subjection to Russia and were 
incorporated into that state; the khanate foimded in the Crimea outlasted 
all the states founded by the Mongols. After 1475 it became so far subject 
to the Ottomans, undw Muhammed 11, that they appointed and confirmed 
the khan, loginning in 1698, Russmn armies repeatemy invaded the Crimea 
because its inhabitants by their raids caused extensive devastation; but it 
was not until 1771 that a general of Empress Catherine II, Peter Dolgoruki, 
really conquered them, and in the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji in 1774 the 
Porte 1^ to recognise them as an independent state, which was to be ruled 
by a prince chosen from the people. The khan Girai, whose election had been 
effected and confirmed by Russia, was obliged on accoimt of Turkish oppres- 
sion to retire to Ru^ia. This power gave him a pension, and on April 19th, 
1783, declared Crimea to be a Russian province. To this provision the 
Porte was obliged to acquiesce in 1784. Girai went to Turkey afterwards, 
and was put to death at Rhodes at the command of the great Turk Abdul- 
Haimd I. Thus, after five hundred and sixty years, disappeared the last 
vestige of the Tatar power which had weighed so heavuy on eastern Europe. 
At the same period the English seized the last fragments of the kingdom of 
the grand mogul in India. 

Its place in the southern part of eastern Europe was taken by the Otto- 
majM, who first broke into this region in 1355 under Suleiman. They chose 
Adrian<mle as a stronghold in 1402, invaded Germany in 1415 under Mu- 
luunmed I, and, devastating the land as far as Salzburg, conquered Constan- 
tinople in 1453 under Muhammed II. When we consider that the Tatars, of 
whom there were only a hundred and fifty thousand in Batu’s army in 1241, 
became lost in afi the western lands of Asia among the Turkim hordes, 
through winch chiefly they established and maintamed their power, and whose 
Mguage and religion, habits and customs they adopted, we may say with 
justice that the Ottoman Turkish scourge in Christian Europe is only a 
continuation of the Tatar TurkisL*’ 




CHAPTER II 

THE PERIOD OF AGGRANDISEMENT 

[1200-1620 A.D.] 

A3BOTJT six centuries and a half ago a pastoral band of four hundred Tmk- 
ish famil ifta was joume3ring westward from the upper streams of the river 
^phxates. Their armed force consisted of four nundred and forty^l^four 
horsemen, and their leader’s name was Ertoghrul, which means the r^t- 
hearted man. As they travelled through Asia Minor they came in sight of 
a field of battle on which two armies of unequal munbers were strivmg for 
the mastery. Without knowing who the combatants were, the “right-hearted 
man” took instantly the chiv&ous resolution to aid the weaker party, and 
charging desperately and victoriously with his wamors upon the larger host, 
he decided the fortune of the day. Such, according to the oriental historian 
Nesohri,^ is the first recorded exploit of that branch of the Turkish race which 
from Ertoghrul’s son, Osman or Othman, has been called the nation of the 
Ottoman Turks, And in this, their earliest feat of arms, which led to the 
foundation of their empire, we may trace the same spirit of haughty generosity 
that has been their characteristic down to omr own times. 

The little band of Ertoghrul was a fragment of a tribe of Oghuz Turks 
which, under Ertoghrul’s father, Suleiman Shah, had left their settlements 
in Khorasan and sojourned for a time in Armenia. After a few years they 
left this country^ also, and were following the course of the Euphrates towards 
Ssnia, when their leader was accidentally drowned in that river. The greater 
part of the tribe then dispersed; but a little remnant of it followed two of 
Suleiman’s sons, Ertoghrul and Dundar, who determined to seek a dwellmg- 
plaee in Asia Minor, xmder the Seljukian Turk, Aladdin (Ala-ad-din), the 
sultan of Iconium. It so happened that it was Aladdin himself who com- 

* Neschri states this on the authority of MewJana A>as, who had heard the battle narrated 
by the stirrap-holder of Brtoghrui's grandson Orkhan, who had heard it from Ertoghrul him.- 
sdf, and had told it to his followers. 
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nianded the axmy to which Ertoghrul and his warriors brought such oppor- 
tune succour on the battle-field, whither their march in quest of Aladdin had 
casually led them. The adversaries, from whose superior force they delivered 
him, were a host of Mongols, the deadliest enemies of the Turkish race. Alad- 
din, in gratitude for this eminent service, bestowed on Ertoghrul a princi- 
pality in Asia Minor, near the frontiers of tiie Bithynian province of the 
Byzantme emperor^. 

The rich plains of Saguta along the left bank of the river Sakaria, and the 
high er districts on the slopes of the Ermeni Mountains, became now the pasture- 

S ounds of the father of Osman. The town of Saguta, or Ssegud, was his also. 

ere he and the shepherd warriors who had marched with him from Elorasan 
and Armenia dwelt as denizens of the land. Ertoghrul’s force of fighting men 
was largely recruited by the best and bravest of the old inhabitants, who be- 
came his subjects; and, still more advantageously, by numerous volunteers 
of kindred ori^ to his own. The Turkish race had been extensively spread 
toough lower Asia long before the time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their piimitive 
abodes on the upper steppes of the Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe of that 
martial family of nations had poured down upon the rich lands and tempting 
wealth of the southern and western regions, when the power of the early caliphs 
had decayed like that of the Greek emperors 

One branch of the Turks, called the Seljukian, from their traditionary 
patriarch Seljuk Khan, had acquired and consolidated a mighty empire more 
than two centuries before the name of the Ottomans was heard. The Selju- 
kian Turks were once masters of nearly all Asia Minor, of S3rria, of Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia, part of Persia, and western Turkestan, and their great sul- 
tans, Toghrul Beg, Alp Arslan, and Melek Shah are among the most renowned 
conquerors that stand forth in oriental and in Byzantine history. But by the 
middle of the thirteenth centi^ of the Christian era, when Ertoghrul appeared 
on the battle-field in Asia Minor, the great fabric of Seljukian dominion had 
been broken up by the assaults of 'the conquering Mongols, aided by internal 
corruption and civil strife. The Seljukian sultan Aladdin reigned in ancient 
pomp at Iconium, the old Konieh, but his effective supremacy extended over 
a narrow compass, compared with the ample sphere throughout which his pred- 
ecessors had exacted obedience. The Mongols had rent away the southern 
and eastern acquisitions of his race. In the centre and south of Asia Minor 
other Seljukian chiefs ruled various territories as independent princes, and 
^e Greek emperors of Constantinople had recovered a considerable portion of 
the old Roman provinces in the north and east of that peninsula. 

Amid the general tumult of border warfare, and of ever-recurring peril 
from roving armies of Mongols, which pressed upon Aladdin, the settlement 
in his dominions of a loyal clueftain and hardy clan, such as Ertoghrul and 
his followers, was a wdcome accession of strength ; especially as the newcomers 
were, like the Seljukian Turks, zealous adherents of the Mohammedan faitii. 
The Crescent was the device that Aladdin bore on his banners ; Ertoghrul, as 
Aladdin’s vicegerent, assumed the same standard; and it was by Ertoghrul’s 
race that the Crescent was made for centuries the terror of Christendom, as 
the sign of a^essive Islam and as the chosen emblem of the conquering 
Ottoman power. 

There was little peace in Ertoghrul’s days on the frontier near which he had 
obtained his first grants of land. Ertoghrul had speedy and frequent oppor- 
tunities for augmenting his military renown, and for gratifjfi^ his followers 
with the spoils of successful forays and assaults. The boldest 'rurkish adven- 
turers flocked eagerly to the banner of the new And successful chieftain of their 
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race, and Aladdin ^adly reec^nised the value of Ms feudatory’s services by 
f rfedi honours and marks of confidence and by increased donations of territory. 

In a battle wMch Ertc»hrtil, as Aladdin’s lieutenant, fought against a mixed 
army of Greeks and Mongob, between Brusa and Yenisher, he drew up his troops 
so as to throw forward upon the enemy a doud of light cavalry, called akindji, 
thus completely masking the centre of the main army, wMch, as the post of 
honour, was termed the “sultan’s station.” Ertoghrul held the centre himself, 
at the head of the four hundred and forty-four horsemen who were his own 
origiixal followers, and whose scimitars had won ,the day for Aladdin when 
they first chained unconsciously in his cause. The system now adopted 
by Ertoghrul of wearying the enemy by collision with a mass of irregular 
trootJs, and then pressing him with a reserve of the best soldiers, was for cen- 
turies the favounte tactic of Ms descendants. The battle in which he now 
employed it was long and obstinate,^ but in the end the Turkish cMef won a 
complete victory. Aladdin, on being informed of this acMevement of his 
gallant and skilful vassal, bestowed on Mm the additional territory of Esld- 
Shehr, and in memory of the mode in wMch Ertoghrul had arrayed his army 
Aladdin gave to his principality the name of Sultan-(Eni, wMch means “sul- 
tan’s front.” 

The territo^ wMch received that name, and still bears it, as one of the 
sandjaJss or minor governments of the Ottoman Empire, is nearly identical 
with the ancient Phrygia Epictetos. It was rich m pasturage, both in its 
alluvial meadows and along its mountain slop^. It contained also many 
fertile com lands and vineyards, and the romantic beauty of every part of 
its tMckly wooded and well-watered highlands still attracts the traveller’s 
admiration. & 

According to another account, Ertoghrul and his followers were pagans, and 
it was only by contact with the Moslem inhabitants of the country that they 
gradually became converted to Islam. Oriental historians relate that ]&togh- 
rul first oec^e acquainted with the KoT<m<^ when on one of his journeys he 
entertained at Ine home of a pious Moslem Seeing a book m the hands of 
Ms host, he was told that that was the word of God as it had been announced 
by his prophet. When his host had gone to bed Ertoghrul took the Kwan 
and read it, standing, all night lor^. He then fell asleep, and, dreaming, heard 
a voice from above say, “Smce toou hast read my eternal word with so much 
respect, thy children and the cMldroi of thy cMloren shall be honoured from 
generation to generation.” Ertoghrul died in 1288, and was succeeded by his 
son Osman. 


OSMAN (1288-1826 A.D.) 

The name Osman or Othman signifies “breaker of limbs.” It was this 
name wMch became that of Osman’s people, the Osmanlis or Ottomans. Under 
Osman a new step was taken in the path of Islam. The young pnnce often 
went to 'i^it the learned and pious sheikh Edebali, living at Ithuruni, a village 
near Eski-Shehr. He saw the sheikh’s daughter, Mal-Khatun, asked for her 
hand, and was refused; he was still too insignificant a lord. But one night he 
dreamed that he saw the moon arise from Edebali’s breast. It seemed to 
toian that she grew bi^r and bigger until, when fuU, she Md herself in hhn. 
Thereupon there grew out of his loins a colossal tree, the branches of wMch 
with their shadow covered lands and seas, domes and obelisks, triumphal col- 
umns and pyramids. From the roots of the tree flowed earth’s great rivers, 
the Tigris, Euphrates, Nile, and Danube; four great mountains — 
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Balkan, Taurus, and Atlas — sujjported its boughs. Suddenly a violent wind 
arose, and turning its leaves, which were elongated in shape like sword-bMes, 
caused them all to point toward a single city. This eity, situated at the junc- 
tion of two seas and continents, looked like a ring set with two sapphires and 
two emeralds. Osman was about to jiut it on his finger, when he awoke. He 
related his dream to his host; the sheikh understood it to be a sign sent from 
God, and gave him the hand of his daughtCT. The preaching of Edebali 
hastened the converaon of Osman and of ms people. 

The conversion was to have incalculable influence upon history. The 
Ottomans had been only a crowd of nomads, mixed with Turkomans, perhaps 
with Mongols. The new reli^on made a nation of them. Furthermore. 
Mohammedan orthodoxy was to do for them what orthodox Christianity had 
done for the "Ro m ans” of Byzantium — it was to give them the power to 
attract and assimilate heterogeneous foreign dements. On the othmr hand 
Idam, which had exhausted itself among the Arabic, Persian, and Berber races, 
would have fallen five hundred years earner into the state of political impotence 
in which we see it to-day, if the Turkish race had not, through the powerful 
oi^anisation of the Ottoman state and the severe discipline of the Ottoman 
army, infused into it new youth, new barbaric life, and new fanaticism. The 
allianee of the Turks with Mam, like the alliance of the Franks with Catholi- 
cism m the fitfth and eighth centuries, brov^t forth a world, c 

Osman’s conquests were soon extended beyond the limits of Sultan-GEni, 
partly at the expense of rival Turkish chieftains, but principally by wresting 
fortress after fortress and re^on after region from the Greek Empire. At the 
dose of the thirteenth century of our era the Ottoman headquarters of em- 
pire were advanced as far northwestward as the city of Yenisher, within a 
short march of the important Greek cities of Brusa and Nicsea, which were now 
file special objects of Turkish ambition 

It would, however, be imjust to represent Osman as merely an ambitious 
military adventurer, or to suppose that his whole career was marked by rest- 
less rapacity and a^esdve violence against the neighbouring states. From 
1291 to 1298 A.D. he was at peace; and the war that next followed was, at its 
commencement, a defensive one on his part, caused by the jealous agressions 
of other Turkish emirs, who envied his prosperity, and who were aided by some 
of the Greek commandants in the vicinity. Thus roused into action, Osman 
showed that his power had been strengthened, not corrupted, by repossj and he 
smote his enemies in every duection. Ihe effect of his arms in winning new 
subjects to his sway was materially aided by the reputation which he had hon- 
ourably acquired as a just law^ver and judge, in whose dominions Greek and 
Turk, Christian and Mohammedan, enjoyed equal protection for property and 
person. It was about this time (1299) that ne coined money with his own 
effigy, and caused the public prayers to be said in his name. These, among the 
oriental nations, are regarded as the distinctive marks of royalty. 

In 1326 the great city of Brusa surrendered to the Ottomans. Osman 
was on his death-bed, at Saguta, the fibrst town that his father Ertoghrul had 
possessed, when his son effected this important conquest; but he lived long 
enough to hear the glad tidings and to welcome the young hero. The orientm 
wnters narrate the last scene of Osman’s life, and profess to record his dying 
advice to his successor. The fair MaJ-Khatun had gone before him to the 
grave ; but the two brave sons whom she had borne him, Orkhan and Aladdin, 
and a few of his veteran captains and sages were at the monarch’s death-bed. 
“My son,” said Osman to Orkhan, "I am d 3 Tng; and I (fie without regret, 
jsecause I leave such a successor as thou art. Be just : love gjodness, and show 
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SSHsrey, Give equal protection to all thy subjects, and extend the law of the 
pophet. ^ch are the duties of princes upon earth, and it is thus that they 
bring on the blessings of heaven.” Then, as if he wished to take actual 
seisin of Brusa, and to associate himself with his son’s glory, he directed that 
he should be buried tWe, and advised his son to make that city the seat of 
empire. 

jEEs last wishes were loyally complied with; and a stately mausoleum, which 
stood at Brusa until its destruction by fire in the present age, marked me last 
resting-place of Osman, and proved the pious reverence of his descendants. 
EQs and his sabre are still peserved in t^e treasury of the empire ; and 

tile martial ceremony of girding on that sabre is the solenm rite, analogous to 
the coronations of Christendom, by which the Turkish sultans are formally 
invested with sovereign power. 

Osman is ccanmomy termed the first sultan of his race ; but neither he nor 
his two immediate successors assumed more than the title of emir. He had, 
at the time of his deathj reigned as an independait emir twenty-seven years, 
and had been chief cf his tribe for thirty-nine years of his life of sixty-eight. 
]|^ career fully displays the buoyant courage, the subtle watchfuln^, the 
resolute decision, the strong common-sense, and the pwer of winning and 
wielc^ the affections and energies of other men which are the usual attributes 
of the founders of empires. And, notwithstanding his blood-guiltiness in his 
imcle’s death,’- we must believe him to have been eminently mud and gmeious 
for an oriental sovereign, from the traditional attachment with which his 
memory is stUl cherished by his nation, and which is expressed at the accession 
of each new sultan by the formula of the people’s prayer, “May he be as good 
as Osman.” 


OBKHAN (1326-1359 A.D.) 

Emir Osman now slept at Brusa, and Emir Orkhan reigned in his stead. 
Fratricide was not yet regarded as the necessary safeguard of the throne, and 
Orkhan earaestiy besought his brother Aladdin to share with him his sover- 
eignty and his wealth. Aladdin firmly refused to consent to any division of 
the empire, and so contravene the vm of their father, who had addressed 
Orkhan only as his successor. Nor would Aladdin accept more of the patemfd 
properly than the revenues of a single village near Brusa. Orkhan then said 
to him, “Since, my brother, thou wut not take the flocks and the herds that I 
offer thee, be thou the shepherd of my pople; be my vizir.” The word 
“vizir” in the Ottoman language means the bearer of a burden; and Aladdin, 
in accepting the office, took on him, according to the oriental historians, his 
brother’s burden of power. Aladdm did not,^ like many of his succe^ors in 
that office, often command in person the armies of his race, but he occupied 
himsdf most efficiently with the foundation and management of the cavil and 
military institutions of his country. 

According to some authorities, it was in his time and by his advice that the 
semblance of vassalage to the ruler of Konieh, by stamping money with his 
effigy and using his name in the public prayers, was discontinued by the Otto- 
man. These changes are inore correctly referred by others to Osman him- 
self; but all the orimtal writers concur in attributing to Aladdin the intro- 
duction of laws, which endured for centuries, respeting tiie costume of ^ 

P In 1299 Osman's old unde tried to dissuade him from attacking the Greek stronghold of 
Kopnhissar, urging caution. Osman, perhaps for fear that the old man's advice would altect 
his other followers, diot him dead on tne spot.«l 
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various subjects of the empire, ajid of laws which created a standing army of 
regular troops and provided funds for its support. It was, above all, by his 
advice and that of a contemporary Turkish statesman that the celebrated 
corps of janizaries was formed, an institution which European writers erro- 
neously fix at a later date, and ascribe to Murad 1. 


Military Organisation 

Aladdin, by his military lemslation, may be truly said to have organised 
victory for the Ottoman race. He origmated for the Turks a standing army of 
r^ularly paid and disciplined infantry and horse a full century before Charles 
YII of France established his fifteen permanent companies of men-at-arms, 
which are generally regarded as the first standing army known in modem hish 
tory. Orkhan’s predec^ors, Ertoghrul and Osman, had made war at the 
head of the armed vassals and volunteers who thronged on horseback to their 
prince’s banner when summoned for each expedition, and who were disbanded 
as soon as the campai^ was over. Aladdin determined to insure and improve 
future successes by forming a corps of paid infantry, which should be kept in 
constant readiness for service. These troops were called Yaya, or Piad6, and 
they were divided into tens, hundreds, and thousands, under their rei^ctive 
decurions, centurions, and colonels. Their pay was high, and their pnde and 
turbulence soon made them objects of anxiety to their sovereign. Orkhan 
wished to provide a check to them, and he took oounsd for this purpose witii 
his brother Aladdin and Kara Khali Tschendereli, who was connected with the 
royal house by marriage. Tschendereli laid before his master and the vizir a 
project out of which arose the renowned corps of the janissaries, so long the 
scourge of Christendom — so long, also, the terror of their own sovereigns, and 
which was finally extirpated by the sultan himself. 

Tschendereli proposed to Orkhan to create an army entirely composed of 
Christian children, who should be forced to adopt the Mohammedan rdi^on. 
Black Khalil argued thus : “The conquered are the property of the conqueror, 
who is the lawful master of them, of their lands, of their goods, of their wives, 
and of their children. We have a right to do what we wfil with our own; and 
the treatment which I propose is not only lawful, but benevolent. By 
enforcing the conversion of these captive children to the true faith and eiuolling 
them in the ranks of the army of the true believers, we consult both their tem- 
poral and eternal interests ; for is it not written in the Koran that all children ^ 
are, at their birth, naturally disposed to Islam?” He also alleged that the' 
formation of a Mohammedan army out of Christian children would induce other 
Christians to adopt the creed of the prophet; so that the new force would be 
recruited not only out of the children of the conquered nations, but out of a 
crowd of their Christian friends and relations, who would come as volunteers 
to join the Ottoman ranks. 

Acting on this advice, Orkhan selected out of the families of the Christians 
whom he had conquered a thousand of the finzt boys. In the next year a 
thousand more were taken; and this annual enrolment of a thousand Christian 
children was continued for three centuriz, until the reign of Sultan Muhammed 
IV, in 1648. When the prisoners made in the campaign of the year (fid 
not supply a thousand serviceable boys, the number was completed by a 
levy on the familiz of the Christian subjects of the sultan. This was changed 
in the time of Muhammed IV, and the corps was thenceforth recruited from 
among the children of janissariz and native Turks; but during the con- 
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oo^Bg period of tie Ottoman power the institution of the janissaries, as 
feigned by Aladdin and Tschendereli, was maJntamed in full vigour. 

The name of yeni tsehm, which means “new troops,” and which European 
writers have turned into jani^ries, was riven to Orkhan’s young wrps by 
the dervish Hadji Beytasch. This dervim was renowned for sanctity; and 
Qrkhan, soon after he had enrolled his first band of involuntary boyish pros- 
, el 3 des, led them to the dwelling-place 

, I . _ j ■ — of the saint, and asked him to give 

r ^ ^ blessing and a name. The 

^ * 1 { dervirii drew the sleeve of his mantle 

8 1 ’ ^ over the head of one in the first rank, 

' J sultan, “The 

* (I \ troop which thou hast created riiall 

f 11 ^ ^ called yeni tscheri. Their faces 

r % 7 shall be white and riiinmg, their right 

O r Y ‘7'' strong, Hieir sabres shall 

be keen, and their arrows sharp. They 
I'fl ^ fortunate in fight, and they 

I a a V never leave the battle-field save 

i 'I & Hi conqueroi’s.” In memory of that 

|r^^r<ifW||L «l “ M benediction, the janissaries ever wore, 
W /'?]|¥lr uniform, a cap of 

1% 'I//1 SiJH^ i '/(I white feltj like that of tne dervish, 

rc ^pHa Ulfl ^ fflM ,(] '^‘1 1 with a strip of woollen han^ng down 

J behind, to represent the deeve of the 

111 ' niantle that had been laid 

P on their comrade’s neck. 

‘ Iffid Christian children who were to 

/HinDl ^ ' ffliw i/ ^ trained as janissaries were usually 

I llinlllli chosen at a tender age. They were 

^ lil/lllllfw ' ’ tom from their parents, trained to 

Hit f Hit A m n ‘ renounce the faith in which they were 

Illl/Jllli ' m I baptised, and to profess the 

IIHIHIIm ^ mil creed of Mohammed. They were then 

IIIII/IIIm ml carefully educated for a soldier’s life. 

IHIIIIIIIb ' /■ mi discipline to which they were 

subjected was severe. They were 
• taught the most implicit obraience; 

^W\ y Sr 3 accustomed to bear, 

) f without repining, fatigue, pain, and 

7 s hunger. But liberal honours and 

prompt promotion were the sure 
A ThTB-TTon rewards of docility and courage. Cut 

off from all ties of country, kith, and 
kin, but with high pay and privileges, 
with ample opportunities for mihtary advancemmt and for the gratification 
of the violent, the sensual, and the sordid passions of their aniTTiftl natures 
amid the customary atrocities of successful warfare, this military brotherhood 
grew up to be the strongest and fiercest instrument of imperial ambition 
which remorseless fanaticism, prompted by the most subtle statecraft, ever 
devised upon earth. 

The Ottoman historians eulogise with one accord the sagacity and piety 
of the founders of this institution. They reckon the number of conquerors 


m 
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whom it gave to earth, and of heirs of paradise whom it gave to heaven, on 
the hypothesis that, durii^ three centuries, the stated number of a thousand 
Christian children, neither more nor less, was levied, convei’ted, and enlisted. 
They boast, accordingly, that three hundred thousand children were delivered 
from the torments of hell by being made janissaries. But von Hammer cal- 
culates, from the increase in the number of these troops under later sultans, 
that at least 1:^ a million of young Christians must have been thus made first 
the helpless victims and then the cruel ministers of Mohammedan power. 

After the oi^anisation of the janissaries Aladdin regulated that of the 
other corps of the army._ In order that the soldier shomd have an interest 
not only in m a,kin g but in preserving conquests, it was determined that the 
troops should receive allotments of land in the subjugated territories. The 
regular infantry, the pkdi, had at first received pay in money .but they 
now had lands given to them on tenure of military service, and they*WCTe also 
under the obligation of keying in good repair the public roads that led near 
their grounds. The irregul^ infantry, which had neither pay like the janis- 
saries nor lands like the piadi, was called azdb, which means "li^t.” The 
lives of these undisciplined bands were held of little value, and the azdhs 
were thrown forward to perish in multitudes at &e commencement of a 
battle or a siege. It was over their bodies that the janissaries usually marched 
to the decisive charge or the final assault. 

The cavalry was distributed by Aladdin, like the infantiy, into regular 
and irregular troops. The permanent corps of paid cavalry was divided into 
four squadrons, organised like those which the caliph Omar instituted for 
the guard of the sacred standard. The whole corps at first consisted of only 
two thousand four hundred horsemen; but under Suleiman the Great the 
number was raised to four thousand. They marched on the right and left 
of the sultan; they camped round his tent at night, and they were his body- 
guard in battle. One of these regiments of royal horse guards was caUed 
the Turkish spaMs, a term applied to cavalry soldiers generally, but also 
specially denoting these select horse guards. Another regiment was called 
the siZtMars, meaning the “vassal cavalry.” A third was called the oulour 
fedji, meaning the “paid horsemen”; and the fourth was called ghmreba, 
meaning the ^foreign horse.” 

Besides this permanently embodied coiys of paid cavalry, Aladdin formed 
a force of horsemen, who received grants of land like the 'pwdS. As they paid 
no taxes for the lands which they thus held, they were termed moselkman, 
which means “ tax-free.” They were commanded by sandjak beys (princes of 
standards), by bvnbascM (chiefs of thousands), and smbascM (chiefs of hun- 
dreds). There were other holders of the grand and petty fiefs which were 
called zmmets and Umars. These terms wul be adverted to hereafter, when 
we reach the period at which the Turkish feudal system was more fully 
developed and defined. But in the earliest times their holders were bound to 
render military service on horseback when summoned by their sovereign; 
and they were an-ayed under bannera, in thousands and m hundreds, like the 
noselhmans. In addition to the regular and feudal cavalry, there were the 
akuridji, or irregular light horse, receiving neither pay nor lands, but depen- 
dent on plunder, who were still called together in multitudes whenever an 
Ottoman army was on the march; and the terror which these active and 
ferocious marauders spread far and wide beyond the r^ular line of operations 
made the name of the akindji as much known and dreaded in Christendom as 
that of the janissaries and spahis & 

Orkhan was the first sultan of the Osmanli Empire. Cantacuzenus jomed 
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‘ TOfii him to attack John (V) Palseologus, and even ^ve him his daughter in 
inarriage: and the Turks seized upon every opportunity to benefit by the dis- 
sensions in the Byzantine Empire. Orlman’s son, Suleiman, was the first 
prince who entertained the idea of gaining a firm footing in Europe. 
earthquake about this time severely injur^ the towns in the Thracian lit- 
toral, and threw down their walls. Through these openings the Turks forced 
toeir way into the towns, and fortified themsdves in them. The m^t impor- 
tot (rf these conquests was the town of Grallipoli, then called Calliiiolis, the 
key of the Qdlespont and the emporium of the Greek and eastern trade. 


UTTBAD I 

tv .Sultiman died befmie his father, in consequence of a fall from his horse 
yie'was the first Osmanli prince buried in Europe); and consequently, on 
Orkhan’s death, his younger brother, Murad I, mounted the throne (1359-1389). 
The latter conquer^ the whole country from the Hellespont to tim Balkan, 
and made Jluinanople the chief seat or his empire. For the first time the 
Greekstwere surrounded in their capital by the same foe both in Europe 
and Asia. But it was not alone the Greek Empire that was menaced. Tne 
appearance of the Mohammedans in r^ons which had been inaccessible even 
to the Arabians under the first fervour of Islam was a cause of terror to the 
adjoming coimtries, if not to all Europe, and after Pope Urban V had preached 
a crusade against the Turks, the rulers of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
Wallachia united m a war against the common foe. They were, however, 
^feated, and the Slavonic tribes between the Danube and the Adriatic 
became either tributary or entirely subject to the Turks. They attempted 
Sfweral insurrections, but without any permanent result. 

' . In a rebellion of the Servians, in coimection with the Albanians and the 
Boeniansj Murad found the termmation of his ^ory and of his life. The 
Turks gained in 1389 a decisive victory on the An^feld in Servia; but after 
the end of the battle Murad fell by the hand of a Servian noble, by name 
Milosh KobUovitch, imder circumstances which bear a most romantic tinge. 
The sultan was going over the field of battle, accompanied by his vizir, m 
order to gaze on the multitude of victims who had fallen before his prowess. 
He remarked after a while, “It would be strange were my dream of last 
night to come true. I saw m 3 rself murdered by a hostile hand. But,” he 
added, “dreams are the creation of the fancy; it cannot be possible.” This 
was heard by a Servian who lay among the dead but had not yet e^ired, 
and he concluded that the sultan stood before him. Collecting his last 
despairing energies, he rose suddenly and stabbed the sultan. The Servian 
was of course cut to pieces, but the sultan also expired within two hours. 
Before he died, however, he ordered the execution of Lazarus, the captured 
king of Servia. 

The Servian chroniclers and ^e Byzantine historians give another version 
of the death of Murad: “The ni^t before the battle the king was drinking 
with his nobles out of cups called siravizas. ‘Drink this cup to my health,' 
said Lazarus to Milosh, although you are accused of betraying us.' ‘Thanks,' 
replied Milosh, ‘ to-morrow will prove my fidelity.' The next morning Milosh, 
on a powerful (harger, went to the enemy's camp and asked, as a fugitive, to 
be allowed to ki^ the sultan's feet. The boon was granted him.” ^ It is then 
that Milosh is said to have seized the favourable moment to stab Murad. 

. * Jeoa Duoas. • 
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BAYAZID I 

Murad had hardly drawn his last breath when the army acclaimed as king 
his eldest son Bayazid, whose bnlliant merits had won him the cognomen 
Yilderim (lightning). Ihie new prince inaugurated his reign by the assassina«- 
tion of his brother Yakub. He had been unable to see, without jealousy, this 
rival in glory sharing with him the affection of the soldiers; and feariijig lest 
his brother might try to depnve him of his crown — according to the precedent 
set by Orkhan, who had been preferred to his elder brother— he had the young 
prince strangled with a bow-string.^ The example thus set by Bayazid 
proved a precedent which all his successors followed. The assassination, or^ 
at least, the captivity, of the brother of the sultan became a law of state.® 
Injustice and tyranny were the prominent features of Bayazid’s reign; he 
was violent and unrestrained in his outbreaks of passion, and was the first 
Osmanli sultan who drank wine in opposition to the commands of the Kffmn. 
He crossed the Danube, took possession of nearly all the towns belonging to 
the Byzantines in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly; invaded Greece, and 
subjugated the neater portion of Asia Minor. Simultaneoudy, a Turkish 
army conquered Walladhia, and carried on the war in Bosnia and Hui^ary. 

In 1392, Sigismund, king of Hungary, advanced against the Turks in Bul- 
garia, and though victorious at first, was eventually forced to retreat. He ' 
then appealed to the other European princes, representing to them the danger 
that menaced th@m, and prayed for assistance. A special embassy was sent 
to France, and moved the compassion of that nation by a representation of a 
cruelty exercised by the Turks against the Christians, and found an influential 
patron in Philip the Bold of Burgundy. He sent his only son, the count de 
Nevers, to war against the Turks, and the flower of the French nobility 
accompanied him. The number of this anny amounted to a thousand 
Imi^ts, the same number of soldiers, and six thousand mercenaries. 

Tbe march of this army throu^ Germany resembled rather that of an 
extravagant court than of a band of warriors, so greatly did they yidd to 
pleasure and enjoyment. Pesth was the general rendezvous, where the French 
and Hungarians were joined by bands of Germans. The number of warriors 
led by Sigismund against the Turks amounted to sixty thousand, and this , 
army would have been sufficiently powerful to repulse the enemy, had not 
arrogance and disunion caused their destruction. The French kni^te boasted 
that they would support the sky itself with their lances, if it fell upon them ; 
no thought of a defeat crossed their proud, impetuous minds, and it seemed an 
easy matter to them not only to drive the Tuiks out of Europe, but to advance 
into Asia and free the Holy Sepulchre. The campaign was opened by the sie^ 
of Nikopoli. Bayazid hurried up to the assistance of the garrison. The 
Europeans would not at first believe the truth of the rumour of his approach, 
and the preparations for battle were hurriedly commenced when the news was 
only too certain. , 

The day of this unhappy battle was the 28th of September, 1396. To no 
purpose did Sigismund entreat the French not to waste their strength on the 
t^t Turkish cavalry, but await the advance of the janissaries and spahis. 
They regarded this as an insult to their honour, and rumed madly and mcon- 
sideratefy to battle. Thousands fell before them, and the victory might pos- 

J [* Strangulation \ritb a bow-stnng is the most honourable form of capital pvmishment. 

y the great of the empire are pnvileged to die by that means. Similarly, in former 
times only the condemned of the aristocracy had been honoured mth death by beheading.} 
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riibly have beea gained had they not rashly dispersed in pursuit ere they came 
ttp •with the nudeus of Bayazid’s army. When they perceived this phalanx 
their spirits sank. The majority fled in terror ; a few only sou^t and found 
an honom*able death, but even flight could not Mve the rest. ^ The count de 
Nevers was taken prisoner with twenty-one of his most illustrious comrades- 
in-arms. In vain did Siglsmund now lead up his Bavarian and Stynan 
kni^ts and a body of his brave Hungarians. The fate of the day was decided 

me Servians, who were the confederates of the Turks. Sigismund escaped 
■with ^at diflieully on board a boat on the Danube. 

When Bayazid on the next morning surveyed the battle-field and saw axty 
ithousand of his solders lying dead, he wept for grief, and swore to revenge the 
death of so many Ttoks upon the captives. After the French knights had 
been reserved for the sake of the heavy ransom, the sultan ordered a massacre, 
rand ten ihousand of the prisoners had been killed ere his magnates cast them- 
selves at his feet and implored mer^ for the rest, which he conceded. The 
count de Nevers and his comrades pined in captivity until they were liberated 
by a ransom of 200,000 ducats. Bayazid was only prevented by a severe 
attack of gout from pursuing his victorious career in the west, but his troops 
advanced far into Styria and burned Pettau. 

In the mean while the terrible Timur the Lame had subverted the most 
powerful thrones in Asia, and had advanced to the Euphrates on the appeal for 
asristance from the Greek court of Trebizond. In 1400 he conquered the Pon- 
tic town of Sebastia (now called Sivas) and executed Bayazid's son, who fell 
into his hands on tins ocearion. Bayazid, who was tiien before the walls of 
Constantinople, raised the siege and hurriea to Asia Minor. Timur had in the 
mean tame marched southwards, and in a very short space of time Aleppo, 
Damaanis, and Baghdad fell before his powerful army. At last the Turkish 
and Mongolian army met for the decisive contest before Angora (1402). The 
two armies probably amounted to a million of warriors, and althou^ the 
Mongolians were far superior in number, the Turks made up for this by their 
experience in war. 

But Bayazid selected, in oppoation to the ad-vice of his grand -vizir, a 
plain for the battle-field, and as the Asiatics serving in his army deserted to 
'Dmur during the engagement, the Turks were defeated in spite of their usual 
bravery, and Bayazid was taken prisoner, after the whole of his body-guard 
had fallen. Three of his five sons saved their lives — Suleiman, Muhammed, 
and Musa, late the -viceroy in Europe. Isa was taken prisoner with his father, 
and his remaining son, Mustapha, fell in battle. Timur treated the captured 
monarch with respect, and on his attempt to escape had him carried from each 
encampment in a gilded litter, like those that Turkish ladies made use of. 
Thence arose the mmour of the iron cage in which he was said to be kept. 
Bayazid died in imprisonment in 1403, and Timur retired to Samarkand, 
where he also died in 1406., 


^ CIVIL WAR 

With Bayazid’s captivity and death the Turkish Empire seemed utterly 
annihilated, more especially as his sons carried on a war against each other, 
from which only an entire dissolution of the state could be expected. Suleiman, 
the eldest son, took possession of his father’s treasures, occupied the Tureo- 
European provinces, and selected Adrianople as his abode. Muhammed and 
Musa remained in Asia Minor, where the former resided in Amaria, the latter 
inBrusa. 
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But the contest between the brothers led to the death of two (Musa and 
Suleiman), and the third reunited his father’s empire, as Muhammed I 
(1413^1421), and subjected the TurkMi emirs in Asia Minor. He died in 1421, 
but his vizirs considered it advisable to conceal his death for forty days, till 
Murad 11 (1421-1451), his son, arrived from Asia and ascended me throne. 
Murad had naany contests with a false Mustapha who asserted that he was the 
son of Bayazid, and in 1440 he marched into Hungary on accoimt of the a^istr 
ance that country had afforded to the pretender. But on this occasion the 
Turks found an opponent equal to them, the brave Janos Hunyady, the future 
voyevod of Transylvania. He gained the first victoiy over the Turks on the 
18th of March, l4k2, at Herrmannstadt, and twenty thousand of the enemy 
were left on the battle-field; a second Turkish army of ei^ty thousand men 
he defeated with only fifteen thousand, at Vasag, although the Turkish leader 
had boasted that the Hungarians would fiy as soon as they saw his turban. 


MUEAD n 

Cardinal Julian, who had been sent by Pope Eugene to the Hungarian 
court, made every exertion to induce King Wladyslaw, who bore the double 
crown of Hungary and Poland, to commence a more effective war against the 
universal enemy of Christians. He promised the support of a crusade which 
the pope had ordered to be preached throu^ the whole of the west. His 
words had effect, and in the summer of 1443 a large army, composed of Hun- 
garians, Poles, Servians, Wallachians, and German crusaders, crossed the 
Danube. It was a glorious campaign, and had it been followed up by others 
of a sunilar nature the power of the Turks might have been broken. Hunyady 
gmed the victory in two battles, and crossed the Balkan in December, 1443. 
But as the year was so far advanced, and want of provisions and sickness 
harassed the troops, they retreated, fhou^ not without brilliant hopes for the 
next year.<* 

Murad had been personally successful in Asia; but the defeats which his 
forces had sustained in Europe and the strength of the confederacy there 
formed against him filled him with grave alarm. He sought by the sacrifice 
of the more remote conquests of his house to secure for the rest of his Euro- 
pean dominions the same tranquillity which he had re-established in the 
Asiatic. After a long negotiation a treaty of peace for ten years was c6n- 
duded at Szegedin on the 12th of July, 1444, by which the sultan resigned 
all claims upon Servia, and recognised George Brankovich as its independent 
sovereign. Wallachia was given up to Hungary; and the sultan paid sixty 
thousand ducats for the ransom of Mahmud Tchelebi, his son-in-law, who had 
commanded against Himyady and had been taken prisoner in the late cam- 

E . The treaty was written both in the Hungarian and in the Turkish 
ages; King Wladyslaw swore upon the Gospels, and the sultan swore 
upra the Koran, that it shorild be truly and religioiisly observed. 

Murad now thought that his realm was at peace, and that he himself, after 
so many years of anxiety and toil, might hope to taste the blessing of repose. 
We have watched him hitherto as a man of action, and we have found 
ample reason to admire his capacity and vigour in council and in the fiidd. 
But Murad had also other virtues of a softer order, which are not often to 
be found in the* occupant of an oriental throne. He was gentle and affec- 
tionate in all the relations of domestic Me. Instead of seeking to assure 
his safety by the death of the two younger brothers, for whose fate their 
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'Pdtber'had been, so aoxlous, Murad treated them with kindness and honour 
' fjwhJie ttey lived, aad bitterly lamented their loss when they died of the plague 
'jip their palace at Brusa. The other brother, who took up arms against him, 
iwis killed without his orders. He fo^ave, for the sake of a sister who was 
married to the prince of Kirman, the treasonable hostility with which that 
va^al of the house of Osman afsailed him; and the tears of another sister 
^ for the captivity of her husband, Mahmud Tchelebi, and her entreaties that 
he m%ht be rescued from the power of the terrible Hunyady, were believed 
to have prevailed much in causing Murad to seek the pacification of Szegedin. 

When that treaty was concluded Murad passed over to Asia, where he 
,^t the deep affliction of learning the death of his eldest son Prince Aladcfin, 
ji^ho had shared with him the command of the Ottoman forces in Asia during 
, .operations of the preceding year. The bitterness of this bweavement 
' meieased the distaste which Murad had already acquired for the pomp and 
turmoil of soverei^ty. He determined to abdicate the throne in favour of 
ins second son, Pnnce Muhammed, and to pass the rest of his life in retire- 
mait at Magnesia. But it was not in austei^ privation nor m the fanatic 
exercises of Mohammedan monasticism that Murad designed his private life 
* to be wasted. He was no contemner of the pleasures of sense, and the scene 
of his retreat was amply furnished with all the ministry of every delight. 


» . 

TREAOHESY OF OHEISTIANS 

The tidings warfare renewed by the Christian powers soon roused the 
bold Paymm, like Spenser’s Cymocles, from his bower of bliss. The king of 
. Hunffiary ana his confederates had recommenced hostilities in a spirit of 
to^tcheiy that quickly received its just reward. Within a month from the 
fflgnature of the Treaty of Szegedin tbe pope and the Greek emperor had 
persuaded t^ Kng of Hungary and his counsellors to take an oatii to break ‘ 
the oath which had been pledged to the sultan. They represented that the 
confessed weakness of the Ottomans, and the retirement of Murad to Asig ,, 
gave an opportunity for eradicating the Turks from Europe, which ought-<to 
Be fully emplOTed. The cardinal Julian pacified the conscientious mi^vings 
which young Kmg Wlad 3 ^w expressed, by his spiritual authority in giving 
dispensation and absolution in the pope’s name, and by his eloquence in 
maintaining the infamously celebrated thesis that no faith is to be kept with 
misbelievers. 

_ Hunyady long resisted the persuasions to break the treaty, but his con- 
science was appeased by the promise that he diould be made independMit 
kii^ of Bulgaria when that province was conquered from the Turks. He 
stipulated only that the breach of the treaty should be delayed till September 
1st; not out of any lingering reluct^ce to violate it, but in order that the 
^nfedCTates mi^t first reap all possible benefit from it by securely establish- 
ing their forces in the strongholds of Servia, which the Ottomans were then 
evacuating in honest comriiance with thw engagements. On September 1st 
the Kmg, the legate, and Hunyady marched against the surprised and unpre- 
pared_ Turks with an army of ten thousand Poles and Hungarians. The 
temerity which made them expect to destroy the Tirk^ power in Europe 
with so slight a force was equal to the dishonesty of their enterpril^. They 
advanc^ into Wallachia, where Drakul, the prince of that country, joined 
them with his levies. That sagacious chieftain saw the inadequacy of TTing 
Wladyslaw’a means for the task wtuch he had undertaken, and remonstrate 
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against advancing further. This brought on a personal difference between 
bim and Hunyady, in the course of which Drakul drew his sabre agaiiMt the 
Hungarian gener^ and was punished by aai imprisonment, from which he 
was released only by promising fredi supplies of troops and a large contri- 
bution of money. 

The Christian mmy in full confidence of success crossed the Danube, and 
marched along the line of that river through Bulgaria to the Black Sea. ^ 
They then moved southward along the coast, destroying a Turkish flotilla, ‘ 
receiving the smrender of many fortresses, and storming the stron^olds of 
Sunium and Pezech. The Turkish garrisons of these places were put to the 
sword or thrown over precipices. Xavama was next attacked and taken, and 
finally the Christians invested the celebrated city of Varna. 

Ihe possession of Varna was then, as now, considered essential for the 
fiuiher advance of an invading army against the Turkish European Empire, 
Hunyady was still successful ; vama surrendered to his arms ; the triumpnant 
Christians were encamped near it, when they suddenly received the stariling 
tidings that it was no longer the boy Muhammed that was their adversary, 
but that Sultan Murad was himself again. They heard that the best waiv 
nors of Asiatic Turkey had thronged together at the summons of their veteran 
sovereign; that the false Genoese had been bribed to carry Murad and his 
army, forty thousand strong, across the Bosporus, by a ducat for each sol- 
dier’s freight, thus baffling me papal fleet that cruised idly in the Hellespont. 
Other messengers soon hurried into the Christian camp, who announced that 
the unresting sultan had come on against them by forced marches, and that 
the imperial Turkish army was posted witMn four nnles of Vama. 

A battle was inevitable; but the mode in which Himyady prepared for it 
showed that his confidence was unabated. He rejected the advice which some 
gave in a council of war to form intrenchments and barricades round their 
camp and there await the sultan’s attack. He was for an advance against 
the advancing foe. The young kmg caught the enthusiastic daring of his 
favourite general, and the Chnstian army broke up from their hnes, and 
marched down into the levd ground normward^ of the city to attack the 
sultan, who had carefully strengthened hie encampment there by a deep 
ditch and palisades. 

4* 


BATTLE OF VABNA 

On the eve of the feast of St. Mathurin, November 10th, 1444, the two 
armies were arrayed for battle. The left wiug of the Christian army con- 
fflsted chiefly of Wallachian troops. The best part of the Hungarian soldiery 
was in the ri^t wing, where also stood the Frankish crusaders rmder the 
cardinal Julian. The king was in the centre with the royal guard and' the 
young nobUity of his realms. The rear-guard of Polish troops was under the 
bishop of Peterwardein. Hunyady acted as commander-in-chief of the wh(fie 
ariny. On the Turlrish ride the first two lines were composed of cavalry and 
irr^ular iofantiy, the beyler-bey of Rumelia commanding on the ri^t and 
tibe beyler-bey of Anatolia on the left. Ih the centre, briiind their Imes, the 
sultan took his post with his janissaries and tire regular cavalry of his body- 
guard. The copy of the violated treaty was placed on a lance-head and 
raised on hij^ among the Turkish ranks for a standard in the battle, and as a 
visible app^ to the God of truth, who puniriies perjury among mankind. 

* Mumd had |»obably crossed the Balkan ^ the pass that le^ from Aides to Fravtuh, 
and had thea marched eastward upon Vama. This would bring him to the rear of Hunyady. 
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lihe very instant wlien the annies were about to encounter, an evil omen 
troubled the Christiana A strong and sudden blast of wmd swept through 
their ranks, and blew all their banners to the ground, save only that of the 

^et the commencement of the battle se^ed to promise them a complete 
aad glorious victory. Hun^ady placed himself at the head of the right 
wing, and charged the Asiatic teoops with such vigour that he broke them 
and chased Ihem from the field. On the other wing, the WallacAians were 
equally successful against the cavalry and azabs of Rumelia. iipng Wlady- 
daw advanced boldly with the Christian centre; and Murad, seeing the rout 
of his first two lines and the disorder that was spreading itself in the rmks 
round him, despaired of the fate of the day and turned his horse for flight. 
Fhrtunately for the house of Osman, Karaja, the beyler-bey of Anatolia, who 
had fallen back on the centre with the remnant of his defeated w^, was 
near the sultan at this critical moment. He seized his master’s bricUe, and 
im|dored him to fi^t the battle out. The commandant of the janissaries, 
Yaaidzi-Toghan, indignant at such a breach of etiquette, raised his sword to 
smite the unceremonious beyler-bey, when he was himself cut down by a 
Hurgarian sabre. Murad’s presence of mind had failed him only for a mo- 
mmt, and he now encouraged his janissanes to stand firm against the Chris- 
tian charge. Young King Wlad 3 rslaw, on the other side, fought gallantly 
in the thickest of the strife; but his horse was killed under him, and he was 
then surrounded and overpowered. He wished to 3 deld himself up prisoner, 
but the Ottomans, indignant at the breach of the treaty, had sworn to give 
no quarter. An old janissary, Khoja Khiri, cut off the Christian king’s head 
and placed it on a jKke, a fearful companion to the lance on which the vio- 
lated treaty was still reared on hi^. The Hungarian nobles were appalled 
at the si^t, and their centre fled in utto: dismay from the field. 

Hunyady, on returning with his victorious ri^t wing, vainly charged the 
janissaries, and strove at least to rescue from them the ghastly trophy of 
their victory. At last he fled in despair, with the wreck of the troops that he 
had personally commanded and with the Wallaehians who collected round 
him. The Hungarian rear-guard, abandoned by their commanders, was 
attacked by the Turks the next morning and massacred almost to a man. 
Besides the Hungarian king, Cardmal Julian, the author of the breach of the 
treaty and the cause of this calamitous campaign, perished at Varna beneath 
the Turkish scimitar. This overthrow did not bring immediate rum upon 
Hunga^, but it was fatal to the Slavonic neighbours of the Ottomans, who 
had joined the Hungarian king against them. Servia and Bomia were thor- 
ougjily reconquered by the Mohammedans; and the ruin of these Christian 
nations, which adhe:^ to the Greek diurch, was accelerated by the religious 
intolerance with which they were treated by tiheir fellow Christians of Hun- 
gary and Poland, who faithfully obeyed lie pope and hated the Greek church 
as heretical.** 

‘ Murad descended a second time from the throne and returned to Mag- 
nesia to mourn his favourite son. His presence was, however, indispensable 
to the_ empire, and civil war agam tore him from his retreat. The janissaries, 
despising lie authonty of a child, had revolted and sacked Adrianople. At 
the mere sight of Murad order was restored (1445). With him returned the 
glory of conquest; at the head of sixty thousand men he seized Corinth and 
Patras, ravaged the Peloponnesus, and forced Prince Constantine to pay 
tnbute; then he turned to Albani a , where an emulator of Hunyady’s glory 
was already risng. 
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SCANDERBSa 

The despot of northern Albania, or, more correctly, Mirditia, had been 
obliged to ^ve up his four sons to the sultan. Tlie three eldest died at an 
early age, poisoned, it is said; the fourth son, George, brou^t up at court in 
the Mohammedan laith, became the favourite of Murad, who gave him, on 
account of his impetuous bravery, the name of Iskander Beg (Prince Alex- 
ander). It is this name which Europeans corrupted into Scanderbeg. 

Tnou^ enjoying the sultan’s favour, the young man did not forget his 
country or his despoiled father. He brooded vengeance in his heart. The 
first defeat of the Ottomans in the long campaign appeared to him the desired 
occaaon for putting his project into execution. Taking advantage of the 
rout at Nish, Iskander, holding a dagger at the throat of tine reis effendi, com- 
pelled him to sign an order enjoining the commander of Akhissar (Kroia) 
to give up his place to the favourite of the sultan. Iskander, in order that his 
Kcret mi^t not be betrayed, killed the minister as soon as the position had 
been secured. He then hast^ed to Akhissar, secured the keys of the place, 
and massacred the garrison, who were sunk in deep sleep. Scanderbeg called 
to his standard the chiefs of the Albanian clans, seized Petrella, Petralba, 
Stelusia, and entered his ancestral states as a conqueror. All the feudal 
lords of Epirus recomised him as their chief, and at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand moimtaineers he completely defeated the forty thousand men of Ali 
Pasha (1443). 

The abdication of Murad gave him time to organise his forces and to pre- 
pare for the struggle. Firaz Pasha and Mustapha Pasha were beaten in 
turn and obliged to evacuate the Epirus , at the same time Scanderbeg attacked 
the Venetians, who had obtamed possession of Daina. The approach of 
Mustapha decided Scanderbeg to conclude peace vith Venice ; Mustapha, being 
conquered, was made a prisoner and left ten thousand men on the battle- 
field. This was too much for the Crescent. Murad at the head of a hundred 
thousand men marched against the audacious Albanian who had dared to 
oppose him. The two cities of Sfetigrad and Debra fell into his power, but 
he bought their fall at the price of twenty thousand men (1447). 

• Hunyady, taking advantage of the embarrassments of the sultan, wished 
to take revenge upon him for his victory at Varna. At the head of eighty 
thousand men, ten thousand of whom were Wallachians, Hunyady crossed the 
Danube and invaded Servia Murad, to whom the Servian prince remained 
faithful, hastened to the aid of his vassal and met the Hungarian army in 
die plain of Kosovo. For the second time this place was to decide the des- 
tiny of the Illyrian peninsula. 

Hunyady, trusting in fortune, began the attack without waiting for the 
support of Scanderbeg. The battle lasted three days. It was a furious m6l4e 
where twenty-five thousand Christians fought, without retreating a step, 
against the hundred and fifty thousand Moslems of Murad. The Wallachians 
abandoned Hunyady, and tiieir treason gave the victory to the Mohamme- 
dans. The Hungarians did not fall without takmg vengeance • forty thousand 
Ottoman bodies were stretched out on the plain (OctoW 17th, 1448). 

All the forces of the Ottoman Empire were then directed against Scander- 
beg. The Ottoman troops flooded the Epirus. Kroia was invested and 
blockaded. The commandant XTracoutel, inaccessible to fear as well as to 
corruption, disdainfully repulsed the presents of the sultan and in a sortie 
burned the besieging machines of the enemy. Scanderbeg contmually har- 
assed the Moslems and several times surprised their camp with nocturnal 
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is^taeks. Murad, tired of this inglorious warfare in which he was wearii^ out 
ftia army and losing his best solmers, offered to give Scanderbeg the investi- 
iwe of the insuJgent countries on condition that they remain under the 
susseralniy of the Porte and that Scandarbeg pay 100,000 ducats tribute. 
The prince of Epirus refused; and the sultan, being obliged to raise toe siege, 
.took bis way back to Atoianople. But Scanderb^ was awaiting him in toe 
defiles of toe mountains, and it was only at toe price of superh uman effort 
and of half his remaining troops that the sultan was able to force a passage 
(1448~1450). 

‘ The marriage of Murad's son with toe daughter of Suleiman Bey, a Tur- 
koman prince, was scarcely celebrated when toe sultan, overcome by a stroke 
^apoplexy, died in toe midst of the feasting (February, 1451). « He was 

buried at Brusa. The old English 
historian, KnoUes, who wrote in 
1610, says of his sepulchre: “Here 
he now lieto in a chapel witoout 
any roof, his ^ve nothing differiijg 
from that <5 toe common Turks, 
which they say he commanded to 
be done in his last will, that toe 
mercy and blessmg of Glod might 
come imto him by the shining of 
toe sun and moon, and the falling 
of toe rain and dew of heaven upon 
his grave.” 


ACCESSION OP MUHAMMBD 11 

Muhammed U, sumamed by 
his coimtrymen the Conqueror, 
was aged twenty-one years when 
his fatoer died. He heard of that 
event at Magnesia, whither toe 
grand vizir had despatched a 
Muhasqibd n courier to him from Adrianople. 

(1430-1481) He instantly sprai^ on an Arab 

horse, and exclaiming, “Let those 
who love me, follow me,” galloped off towards the shore of toe Hellespont, 
In a few days he was solemmy enthroned. His first act of sovereign authority 
showed toat a diffeimt spirit to that of the generous Murad would now wiela 
toe Ottoman power. Murad had left a little son, a babe still at toe breast, 
by his second wife, a princess of Servia. Muhammed ordered his infant brother 
to be (hx>wned in a bath, and toe merciless command was executed at toe 
very tone when the unhappy mother, in ^orance of her child’s doom, was 
offering her congratulations to toe murderer on his accession. Muhammed 
perceived the horror which toe atrocity of this deed caused among his sub- 
jects; and he sought to avert it from himself by asserting that toe officer 
who had drowned the infant prince had acted witoout orders, and by putto^ 
him to deato for toe pretended treason. But Muhammed himself, when in 
after years he declared toe practice' erf royal fratricide to be a necessary law 
of toe state, confessed (dearly his own shtffe in this toe first murder of his 
de^ly purpled reign. 
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He had now fully outgrown the boyisli feebleness of mind wHch had 
unfitted him for the throne when twice placed on it by his father six years 
before. For craft, capacity, and courage he ranks among the highest of the 
Ottoman sultans. His merits also as a far-sighted statesman and his power 
of mind as a legislator are as undeniable as are his military talents. He was 
also keenly sensible to aU intellectual gratifications, and he was himself pos- 
sessed of unusually high literary abinties and attainments. Yet with all 
these qualities we find combined in him an amount of cruelty, perfidy, and 
revolting sensuality, such as seldom stain human nature in the same indi- 
vidual. The character of Sulla wiU perhaps supply the closest paralld with 
that of the renowned Ottoman destroyer or the Greek Empire. 

Three years before Muhammed II was girt with the scimitar of Osman, 
Cbnstantine XI was crowned emperor of Constantinople — a. prince whose 
heroism throws a sunset rfory on the dose of the long-douded series of the 
Byzantine annals. The Homan Empire of the East was now shrunk to a 
few towns and a scanty district beyond the walls of the capital city; but that 
city was itself a prize of sufficient splendour to tempt the ambition and excite 
the hostility of a less aspiring and unscrupulous spirit than that of the scm <rf 
Murad.. The Ottomans fdt that Canstantinople was the true natural capital 
of their empire. While it was in the hands of others, the communication 
between their European and their Asiatic provinces could never be secure. 
Its acquisition by themsdves would consolidate their power, and invest them 
with the majesty that still lingered round tiwxse walls, which had enoirded 
the chosen seat of Roman empire for nearly deven hundred years. 


CAPTUHB OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

The imprudence of Constantine, who seems to have judged the character 
of Muhammed from the inability to reign which he had aaown at the pre- 
mature age of fourteen, hastened the hostility of the yoimg sultan. Constan- 
tine sent an embassy, demanding the augmentation of a stipend which was 
paid to the Byzantine court for the maintenance of a descend^t of Suleiman, 
Sultan Bayazid’s ddest son. This personage, who was named OrkJian, had 
long been in apparent retirement but real custody at Constantinople; anti 
the ambassadors hinted that if their demands were not complied with, the 
Greek emperor would immediately set him loose, to complete "With Muhammed 
for the Turkish throne. Muhammed, who at this time was engaged in quelling 
some disturbances in Asia Minor, answered with simulated courtesy; but the 
old grand vizir, Khalil, warned, the Byzantines, with indignant vehemence, 
of the folly of their conduct, and of the difference which they would soon 
expierience between the fierce ambition of the young sultan and the mild 
forbearance of his predecessor. 

Muhammed had indeed bent all his enermes on effecting the conquest of 
the Greek capital, and he resolved to secure nimself against any interruption 
or division of his forces while engaged in that great enterprise. He provided 
for the full security of his territories in Asia; he made a truce of three yeans 
with Hunyady, which guaranteed him from aH attack from the north in Eu- 
rope; and he then contemptuously drove away the impierial agents who 
received the revenues of the lands allotted for the maintenance of Orkhan, 
and began to construct a fortress on the European side of the Bosporus, 
about nve miles above Constantiniople, at a place where tiie channel is 
narrowest, and immediately oppwsifc one that had been built by Bayazid 
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Yaderim on the Asiatic shore. Constantine remonstrated in vain against these 
evident preparations for the blockade of his city; and the Ottomans employed 
in ihe work were encouraged to commit acts of violence against the Gr^k 
peasantry, which soon led to conflicts between armed bancfi on either side. 
Constantine closed the gates of his city in alarm, and sent another embassy 
erf remonstrance to tiie sultan, who replied by a declaration of war, and it 
was clearly evident that the death-struggle of the Greek Empire was now fast 
approaching. 

Each party employed the autumn and winter of 1452 in earnest prepara- 
tions for the a^e, which was to be urged by the one and resisted by the other 
in the coming spring. Muhammed collected the best troops of his empire 
at Adrianople; but much more than mere numbers of soldiery, however well 
^sciplined and armed for the skirmish or the battle-field, was requisite for 
the capture of &e great and strong city of Constantinople. Artillery had 
for some time previously been employed both by Turkish and Christian armies ; 
but Muhammed now prepared a more numerous and formidable park of 
cannon than had ever before been seen in warfare. A Hungarian engineer, 
named Urban, had abandoned the thankless service and scanty pay of the 
Greeks for the rich rewards and honours with which the sultan rewarded all 
who aided him m his conquest. Urban cast a monster cannon for the Turks, 
which was the object both of their admiration and terror. Other gums of less 
imposing magnitude, but probably of greater efliciency, were prepared; and 
ammunition and mihtary stores of every description and the means of trans- 
port were collected on an equally ample scale. But Muhammed did not 
merely Wp together the materials of war with the ostentatious profusion so 
common in oriental rulers. He arranged all, he provided for the right use of 
all, in the keen spirit of skilful combination which we admire in the campaigns 
of Csesar and Napoleon. He was almost incessantly occupied in tracing and 
dtsmiming with his officers plans of the city, of his intended lines, of the best 
positions for his batteries and magazines, of the spots where mines might be 
driven with most effect, and of ^e posts which each division of his troops 
should occupy. & 

The siege and capture of Constantinople have already been narrated at 
length in these pages in connection with the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
The Ottomans began the siege with an immense army in the beginning of 
April, 1453. As little headway could be made, even with his immense cannon, 
against the heavy fortifications of the city, Muhammed decided on an attacK 
by sea, and, findmg the lower part of the Golden Horn blocked, built to the 
upper part a plank road leading from the Bosporus. Over this road, which 
was five miles long, he dragged his ships into the upper harbour, where his 
cannons could be used with greater effect.® 

On May 24th Muhammed sent an envoy to the besieged, promising the 
inhabitants life and liberty and the emperor the possession of the Morea if 
the city would capitulate. Constantine replied that rather than surrender 
he would bury himself beneath the ruins of his capital. The 29th of May 
was fixed for the general assault. Warlike enthusiasm and religious fanaticism 
exalted the Ottoman troops to the ^highest pomt. Constantine conducted 
himself like a soldier and general *At the head of foreign troops he con- 
tinued to fight at the breach. Seeing the rout of his soldiers he understood 
that all hope was gone. Not wishing to survive the ruin of Ms country, the 
massacre of his people, he collected a handful of braves, and throwmg himself 
into the midst of the Ottomans, fell, after performing prodigies of valour, 
amopg the heap of dead. At least he had died like a soldier and king. 
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STATUS OF CONQUERED GREEKS 

When the soldiers, glutted with booty and satiated with massacre, ceased 
at last to pillage and kill, Muhammed turned his attention to maldng good 
his conquest by the establishment of political institutions fitted to the tem- 
perament and customs of his new subjects. 

The capture of Constantinople terrmed the ancient countries of the Byzan- 
tine i^pire. Greece was dismayed by this disaster. From the Morea and 
from the islands the people fled without knowing whither. Tbe sea was cov- 
ered with vessels and barks canning the families of the Greeks and their 
riches. The mountains, the mcaiasteries, the islands occupied by the Vene- 
tians and Genoese served as a refuge. 

A firman ordered aU the Greeks who were dispersed in the Ottoman Empire 
to return to Constantmople, and promised them the i^t of free exercise 
of their reli^on and the preservation of their property. The Greeks retained 
all their churches, from that called Suli-Monastir to those at the very gates 
• of Adrianople. At the order of the sultan a new patriarch was installed 
in office by the usual ceremony. When Georgius or George Scholarius 
(Geimadius) had been crowned with the tiara, the sultan said to him: “Be 
patriarchy and may heaven protect you ! On every occasion count upon 
my friendship and enjoy all the privileges possessed by your predecessors.” 

Preserving their religion, their goods, and the riight of administering their 
own affairs, the Greeks formed a vast community entirely separate from the 
conquering nation. They paid double taxes, one for themselves and one for 
their lands. The head of the commimity was the patriarchj who was assisted 
by a s 3 mod' he had the rank of vizir and possessed a Janissary guard. All 
civil and criminal eases of the Greek rayahs in the district of Constantmople 
were tried before his tribunal. This tribunal, composed of the principal dig- 
nitaries of the der^j could pronounce any sentence, even that of death, and 
the military authorities were responsible for the execution of its decrees. 

The synod formed the grand council of the nation and served at the same 
time as a court of appeal. The members of the s 3 mod as well as the patriarch 
were exempt from the land tax (kharadj). Every bishop enjoyed in his 
own diocese the same privileges that the patriarch enjoyed at Constantinojple. 
The confiscated lands of the large Greek families were transformed into 
Uamars, but those belonging to the rayahs remained in the hands of their 
owners, and were subject only to the kharadj. Eveiy community was gov- 
erned by primates whom it appointed. They distributed the kharadj and 
the other taxes. 


FURTHER CONQUESTS OF MUHAMMED 

Profiting by the terror which the fall of Constantinople had spread as far as 
the Danube, Muhammed actively pursued his work of conquering the entire 
Illyrian Peninsula. In the Peloponnesus, Demetrius and Thomas Palseolcgus, 
brothers of the last emperor of Byzantium, submitted to the imposition of 
an annual tnbute of twelve thousand ducats. Their base servility delayed 
their fall only a few years; eight years later, in 1462, Muhammed reunited 
the Peloponnesus to his states. 

Servia was invaded and ravaged; fifty thousand prisoners of both sexes 
were earned into captivity, but liunyady hastened to the aid of the Servians, 
and the terrible adversary of Murad II crushed Firuz Bey (1454). The drtho- 
dox Servians nourished against the Cathohe Hungarians the same rancour and 
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that the Greeks nouridied against the Latins. George Brankoyich 
iP^stened to buy, at the price of a Mbute of thirty thousand ducats, a precarious 
j&d diamefid peace. It was not, however, to be of long duration. The fol- 
ibwilg year an Ottoman fleet, after conquering Thasos, Samodirace, Imbros, 
^d Leninos, esperienced a sanguinary defeat before Cos, and failed completely 
in ah attempt to capture Rhodes by siege. The ^tan, at the head of a himdred 
and fifty thousand men and three hundred pieces nf artillery, then entered 
$ervia and arrived before Belgrade without meeting with any distance. 
Htmyady, assisting, had establmed himself in the town. The Turkish squad- 
thn, which was at the siege, was destroyed, a general attack failed, and the 
«I^Ed|ants, being driven back to their camp, were obliged to forego their 
'IftSfempt, leaving twenty-four thousand men buried in the intrenchments ^d 
“IPhandoning aU their artillery. The great Hungarian captain did not long enjoy 
^Sf^riumph. Twenty days after the fli^t of the Moslems he succumbed to 
.W&'effects of a wound received in the combat.* 

i ♦‘'"'■‘As his death rid th.e Ottomans of the most redoubtable adversary they 1^ 
f&t met, the grand vizir M ahmud Pasha re-entered Servia. He took possession 
of Setnaidria, and in two years finished the definitive conquest of that coimtry, 
has been so often invaded and ravaged. The most energetic portion of 
population, led by the patriarch, preferred exile to servitude. Taking 
' hei^e in Hungry, the Servians formed settlements somewhat like military 
colonies, which provided the emperors of Austria witk their best soldiers; and 
nowhere did the Ottomans meet more determined enemies (1458-1460). The 
Conquest of Bosnia followed soon after that of Servia. While Mahmed Pasha 
'jras conquering Servia and Bosnia, Sultan Muhammed took the city of Amasia 
fiom the Genoese and Sinope from Ismail Bey. The conquest of Greece was 
feeompli^ed at the same time ; only the islands of the Archipelago and of the 
19%^ Sea and the Venetian principalities of the Peloponnesus had escaped 


Berirous of shielding Servia, his recent conquest, from the attacks of the 
Huni^irians, Sultan Muhammed turned his arms against the voyevod of Wal- 
lachia, Vlad the Executioner. The ferocity of this prince had won for him 
from his subjects the name of Drakul (deni) ; the Moslems called him Eazikli- 
Woda (the impaling voyevod), on accoimt of the punishment he was accus- 
tomed to inflict. Vlad hastened to submit to Sultan Muhammed and concluded 
with him a treaty which until recent times was regarded as a charter of the 
lights of Wallachia 

treaty was hardly signed when Vlad allied himself with Matthias 
Corvinus, impaled the sultan’s envoys with all their suite — “ the pasha on an 
elevated pole as a sign of honour” — and invaded Bulgaria, muhammed 
marched against him with fifty thousand men, and after several months of 
desperate and merciless warfare the voyevod took refine in Hungary, where 
Matthias Corvmus threw him into prison. Vlad’s brother, Radul, a favourite 
of the sultan, succeeded him, but was reduced to the condition of a simple 
pasha. Wallachia was incorporated with the empire (1462) .« 

. In Asia Muhammed’s arms were more imiformly suecessul. He conquered 
and annexed to his empire Sinope and Trebizond, and he finally subdued the 


to arouse people to fi^t 


P The name of Giovanni di Capistrano is inseparably conneoted with the battle of Belgrade. 
He was a Franciscan monk, who IxaveiBed thewhole of Europe tiying to arouse people to fi^t 
against the infidels. He came to ibe aid of Hunyady at Beterade with an army consisting of 
‘'townsmen, peas^ts, students, and beg^r^ mnnira ” inctory of the nbrifitianfi on mat 
day waS'Iaigdy due to the confidence of Capistrano, who urged tte attack when Hunyady 
thought ah was lost.] 
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princes of Karamania, those rancorous enemi^ of the house of Osman. The 
most important of all his conquest, after that of Constantinople, was fee 
subjugation of the Crimea in 1476 by one of the most celebrated of the Turkife 
captains, Ahmed, sumamed Keduk, or Broken-mouth, who was Muhammed’s 

S i vizir from 1473 to 1477. The unmediate causes of the expedition to fee 
ea were the sultan’s hostility with the Genoese, who possessed the strong 
city of Kaffa in that coimtry, and the entreaties which the deposed khan of 
the Crim Tatars addressed to Mulmmmed for aid against his re\'olted brothers. 
But it cannot be doubted that a prince of Muhammed’s genius discerxied 
the immense value of the Crimea to the occupiers of Constantinople, and 
fee necessity of securing his dominions by its annexation. Ahmed Keduk 
attacked Kaffa with a powerful fleet and an army of forty thousand men. Thai 
city, then called Little Constantinople from its wealth and strength, sunwsr'' 
dered in four days. The booty whidn the conqueror seized there was immense? 
forty thousand of the inhabitants were transplanted to Ckmstantmqpley'and 
fifteen hundred young Genoese nobles were compelled to enter into' the < 2 prtw 
of janissaries. The whole of the peninsula was speedily covered by the Turk- 
ish troops; and the Crimean khans were thenceforth for thre.e centuides fee 
va^als of the Ottoman sultans. ’ > 

Muhammed was frequently engaged in hostilities with the Venetians as well 
as with the Genoese. The Archipelago and the coasts of Greece were generally 
the scenes of these wars, in the course of which fee sultan obtained possesion 
of Euboea, Lesbos, Lemnos, Cephalonia, and other i^ands. The conquest of 
the Euboea was marked by base treacheiy and cruelty on the part of fee sultan, 
and signalised by the pure courage of a Chiistian heroine. The Venetian com-i 
mander, Paul Erizzo, after a long and brave defence, surrendered the citadel 
on condition of fee sultan pledging his word for fee safety of all within it. 
Muhammed signed fee capitulation; and when the garrison had marched out 
and laid down their arma he put all of them, except fee Greeks, to death with 
fee cruellest tortures. Paul Erizzo was sawed in two by his orders. The 
daughter of fee Venetian general, the young and fair Anne Erizzo, was draped 
to the sultan’s tent; but the Chinstian maiden preferred death to dishohoui;; 
and, unmoved by either promise or threat, she was killed by fee slaves of the 
angry tyrant. ' ' 

Towards the end of Muhammed’s reign, Scanderb^ was completely oven^ 
powered by the Ottoman forces, and Albania and the district of Herzegovina 
were united wife fee sultan’s dominions. These conquests brou^t the Thrfc- 
ish arms into more extensive contact with fee possessions of Venice along the 
eastern coasts of the Adriatic. In 1477 a powaful Turkish army marfeed 
into fee territoiy of Friuli at the northern extremity of that sea, and men- 
aced Venice itself. The Venetians carried a line of intrenchments from tibd 
mouth of fee Isonzo to Gorz. But fee Turks in fee October of that year 
passed their lines and defeated their army. Omar Pasha, the Ottoman gen- 
eral, next passed the Tagliamento, a stream destined to become so illustrious 
in after warfare. The Turkish troops spread themselves without resistance 
over all fee rich level country as far as the banks of fee Piave ; and the trem- 
bling senators of Venice saw from their palace-roofs fee northern horizon glow 
wife fee light of burning towns and villages. The Turks retired in November, 
loaded wife ^oty. Venice eagerly concluded a , treaty of peace with fee 
sultan, which (according to one I^an historian) ^ntained a stipulation, by 
which the repubhc was to aid the sultan, if attacked, wife a fleet of one hun- 
dred galleys, and fee sultan was, in ease of like necesaty, to send one hundred 
thousand Turkish cavalry against fee enemies of Vemce. 
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Xidily was a projeet' which Muhammed, though often, 
/to '^laj, twa never abandcam. In 1480 he prepared to carry it into 
^ on a scale of military and naval pr^aration equal to the grandeur of 

eoterprise, and at the same time he resolved to (juell the sole formidable 
iapiemy that 3 refc remained near the heart of his dominions. The strong island 
itBtmdes was still in the possession of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
imo.had estabhshed themselves there in 1311, and gallantly maintained their 
'spwroignty of the island as an independent power for upwards of a century and 
Three ren^ad^ from the order had inciteu the sultan to attack 
lijhpdie^.by ©ving him plans of its fortifications, and promising that it would 
'fly captured by forces which the Turks could employ against it. Mesih 
sent to capture Ehodes in the April of 1480, with a fleet of one 
1 4 nd axty galle 3 rs, a powerful army, and a large part of the heaviest 
. > The Ottoman pasna effected a landing on the island, and after 
K some inferior posts, h^ formed his Imes of aege against the cily iteelf , 
iltf Built on the northem.extfemity of the>isle. 

to, grand master of the kn^ts, Peter d'iAubusson, defended the city with 
jdtoble. fortitude and consummate skill; but it must have fallen, had it 
been for the ill-timed avarice or military rigour of the Turkidi commander, 
^terja long itiege and many severe encounters, the Turks made a general 
the 28th of July, 1480. Their artillery had opened a wide rent in 

t waUs; their numbms were ample, their zeal was never more conspicuous. 

spite of the gallantry of the Christian kni^ts, the attacking columns had 
' jgSttned the crest of the breach ; and the Ottoman standard was actually planted 
on the walls, when Mesih Pasha ordered a prockmation tabe made that pillage 
was forbidden, and that all the plunder of the place must be reserved for the 
Tlus announcement filled the Turkish army with disgust and dis- 
'■'ilfcioaif. The sddieiy yet outside the town refused to march in to support 
' eopdades who had won the breach, and these were borne back and driven 
der from the city by a last desperate charge of the chevaliers, who had 
the sudden 'vmvering of their assailants. The ti^e was raised, and 
Hhodes rescued for half a century. 'i.‘ 

On the same day that the Turks advanced to their unsucemsful assault on 
Rhodes, the leader of their other great eiqpedition, Ahmed Keduk, the con- 
queror of the Ci'imea, effected his disembarkation on the coast of Italy, where 
no Ottoman before him had ever placed his foot. He landed on the Apulian 
shore, and marched against Otranto, which was then considered the key of 
Italy. His fleet cast anchor m the roads, and the city was promptly and fiercely 
assailed both by sea and by land. The resistance of Otranto, though spirited, 
was bri^. The place was stormed on the Hth of August, 1480. Out of a 
population of twenty-two thousand, the greater number were massacred with- 
out mercy, and the wretched survivors subjected to the worst atarocities of 
Turkish warfare. 

Muhammed was now master of a strong city and harbour, which secured an 
^trance for his armies into Italy. His arms had met reverses at Rhodes when 
he was absent, but he resolved to conduct the next enterprise in person. Early 
in the spring of 1481 the horsetails were planted on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bo3poruSj as signals for a new campaign ; but no one, save the sultan himself, 
knew against which quarter the power of Turkey was now to be directed. His 
maSim was that ^erecy in design and celerity in execution are the great ele- 
ments of success in war. Once, 'when at the commencement of a campaign 
one of his chief officers asked him what were the main objects of his operations, 
Muh amme d answered sharply, "If a hair of my beard knew them, I would 
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pluck it out and cast it into the fire.” No one could teil wnat throne waa 
menaced by the host that now gathered -at the sultan’s bidding; but while the 
musters were yet mcomplete, the expedition was arrested by tiae death of the 
sultan, who expired suddenly in the midst of Ins army on May 3rd, 1481.^ 


ORGANISATION OF EMPIRE 


As a legislator Muhammed deserves a place apart from that of the other 
Ottoman monarchs. Before him the Osmanlis were an army rather than a 
nation; it was he who systematised their institutions and established them on 
a firm basis. His code, the Kanun-rumek (fundamental law), is divided into 
three parts. It treats of the hierarchy of the great, of ceremonies, of fines, 
and of the products of labour. The m3^tic number 
four is taken as the base of the governmental hier- 
archy in honour of the four angels which carry 
the Koran, and of the four caliphs, disciples of Mo- 
hammed. 

The state is compared to a tent ; in it tiie govern- 
ment is the gate (porte) or most conspicuous part. 

The four supports of the Sublime Porte are the first 
four dignitaries of the empire: the vizir, the kadi- 
asker (judge of the army), the defterdar (minister of 
finance), and the nishandp, (secretary for the signa- 
ture of the sultan). The number of vizirs was mred 
at four, but the grand vizir was by far the most 
important; to him was confided the seal of state, 
badge of supreme dimity; he had the right to hold 
a separate divan at his own house in which matters 
of detail were discussed. The kadi-askers, of which 
there were two, one for Europe and one for Asia, 
appointed judges and profeirors for all posts, except- 
ing a few privileged places, the bestowal of which 
was reserved for himself by the grand vizir. The 
nishandji affixed the taghra (sultan’s seal) on docu- 
ments, preparing and revising them. This function 
became honorific afterwards, all its attnbutes hav- 
ing gradually passed to the rets effmdx, or secretary 
of state. 

After these dignitaries came the chiefs oS. the 
army — the agha of the janissaries, who at the same time was prefect of 
police in Constantinople, and the aghas of the spahis and other cavalry 
corps. The exterior aghas were the topjirbashi, general of artillery; the 
chamberlains, equerries, etc. The interior aghas were the grand officers 
of the palace, the kapu agha (chief of the white eunuchs), the JdsTar agha 
(^irf of the black eunuchs), the bostanji-bashi (head gardener), ihe tchaush- 
basM (chirf of state messengers), etc. Beys— pashas having, as their standard 
the tail of a horse — ^governed the provinces; beyler beys — ^pashas having as 
tiieir standard the taus of two horses— levied the taxes, and performed duties 
of amilar nature. 

Opposite the names Muhammed entered an estimate of the wealth of &eir 
domains in order proportionately to regulate their rents. The customs, mines, 
fines, and tributes composed the remainder of the fiscal revenues. 
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ULEMAS 

The most inwrtaat part of the legation of the conqueror was the organ- 
isation of the refigious and judicial corps, known by the name of the “ chain ” 
oi “The so-eaUed priests,” says Von Hammer-Purgstall,/ “that is to 

say, the officiators in the mosques, the 
prayer-criers, the imams, and the 
preachers, have perhaps less influence 
in the Ottoman Empire than in any 
other state; the teaching corps, on the 
contrary, has an authority and impoi- 
tance which are unexampled an 3 rwnere 
else except in China.” Ihe ulemas are 
not a sacerdotal class; they are a 
learned and literary body. From them 
exclusively are recrmted the piimary 
civil functionaries, the ma^trates, 
doctors, and prof^ors. The “chain” 
of the ulemas includes professors and 
students, oflicials and candidates. All 
the officials are graduated from supe- 
rior schools (medresses), in which are 
taught grammar, S 3 mtax, logic, rhet- 
oric, metaphysics, geometry, astron- 
omy, jurisprudence, and theology; the 
two last-named sciences the Moriems 
treat as one. 

The candidates pass through the 
successive degrees of fAofoh (student), 
of datm^mend (endowed with science), 
and of muioaim (prepared) The 
grade of damishmend suffices for ob- 
teining the position of an imam, of 
an inferior judge (juiih), or of a pro- 
fesssor in the primary schools ; that of 
mulazim capacitates the candidate for 
the position of a muderri (professor), a 
medresse, of a moUah, or of one of the high officers of the magistracy. Ten 
degrees are conferred in the class of mudems. These can be gained only suc- 
cessively and always in the order of age. Every passage from one grade to 
another de m a n ds a new diploma (rmVfS ) . Arrived at the grade of Suleymanieh, 
the ulemas pass in the order of age from the corps of muderris to that of moUahs. 

The Otton^ body of magistrates is divided into five ordera distinct in 
rank, prerogatives, ^d attributes. To the first order belong the $adr-rum or 
kadif<isker of Rumelia, the sadr-anatoU or kadi-asker of Anatolia, the tstamiholr 
kadzm or judge of Constantinople, the moUahs of Galata, Scutari, E 3 nib, etc. 
Under the first two sultans there was only one kadi in the capital ; he had no 
prerogative other than ample pre-eminence over the kadis of the provinces. 
Muhammed II divided ffiis office into two departments (1480). The two new 
officials had the collective title Sadrem, that is to say, two magistral par 
excdlence; the first had the jurisdiction in the European provinces, the second 
esercised the same powers in the Asiatic provinces. 
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In the seventeenth century, while the authority of the sadi^anatoli beeaane 
more and more restricted, even to the point of being annihilated, the juris- 
diction of tile sadr-rum reached a high degree of importance. The sadr-ruoi 
has a general acquamtance with all legal cases. It is to him that the grand 
vizir refers almost all civil and criminal affairs which have been cursorily 
examined by the divan. He has the power to summon before his tribunal all 
cases stiU pending in the other tribunals of the capital. It is his nght after the 
decease of any citizens of higher condition, whether Mohammedan or not,_ to 
place seals upon their goods. His most eminent prerogative is that of deciding 
on all suits concerning state property, state claims, and the treasury. 

The istambolr-kadiss% is the ordinary judge of Constantinople ; he has under 
his supervision the commerce, arts, manufactures, and food-stuffs of the capital, 
Ihe mollahs of Mecca and Medina come next in the hierarchal order, and af tCT 
them the mollahs of Adrianople, Brusa, and Damascus. The last three magis- 
trates are equal in rank, and from any one of these offices they may pass to 
those of Mecca or Meffina The mollahs of Galata, Scutari, Eyub, feyma, 
Aleppo, Yenisher (Larissa), and SalonUri form the inJfenor dass of ma^trates 
of the first order. To the first order of the ma^tracy 
belong also five of the chief officers of the serai (pal- 
ace) : the khodja^ or preceptor of the sultan; tihe hekim 
bashi, chief physician ; the mimedjvm basM, chief astro- 
logian; the hunkars imarm, or chaplains of the serai. 

The mollahs of Marash, Baghdad, Bosra, Sofia, Bel- 
grade, Kutaya, Konieh, and Phnippopolis compose 
the class of magistrates of the second order, which 
usually does not count more than seventy members. 

The right of appeal is unknown in Moslem legisla- 
tion. The magistrates are at the same time notaries 
and officers of the civil state. The tribunals have 
neither councillors nor assessors. “A registrar, wekayir 
kiabSn,’’ writes D’Ohsson,? '‘is present at all tri^, 
pen in hand, to register the deeds and the pleas of the 
parties; most frequently it is he who directs the pro- 
cedure and determines the judgment of the magis- 
trates. Cases are pleaded by the parties themselves or 
by persons who have received the power of attorney; 
the testimony of two witnesses is accepted as complete 
proof in both civil and criminal cases.” 

The mufhs form a body of a little more than two 
hundred doctors or jurisconsuls, whose sole occupation 
is to furnish f^ms (legal opinions) to those who have 
occasion to consult the sacred law concerning doctrine, 
morals, or civil and criminal jurisprudence. There 
were never more than one in every prmcipal city. 

The mufti who resided near the sovereign had pre- 
eminence over the others. In the capital, as in the provinces, they came only 
after the kadis in the hierarchal order. Immediately after the capture of 
Constantinople, however, Muhammed 11 gave the two charges of mufti afid 
kadi of the capital to Djelal Zade Kidir Bey Tchelebi, conferred on him the 
title of shefMh vlAslam (chief dignitary of Islam), and among other prerogatives 
submitted to his jurisdiction afl the muftis of the provinces. 

At the death of Kidir Bey, Feramuz Zade Kliosru Muhammed Effendi 
united the offices of sheikh ul-islam, of istambol-kadissi, and of mollah of 
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Qalata and Scutari (1459). Farticular reasons led him to resim his offices 
(1472). The sultan then gave the former to Abdul-Kerim Effendi, separating 
the duties of mufti and of kadL The authonty of the mufti, supported by 
rdi^on, soon became all-poweiful, and often their fetvas coimterbalanced the 
d^potic power of the sultans. This body of mufti so strongly constituted — 
<^efly thmugh the labours of the grand vizir Mahmud— has contributed not a 
little towards keeping the Ottomans at a stand-still in the midst of the universal 
progress which has been realised under their eyes. It is to this institution 
that must be attributed their rdigious fanaticism, their servile attachment to 
the letter of the law, and their bmd respect for traction. 

Ihe second part of the Kanun-namen establishes fratricide in principle and 
M practice: “The ulemas have dedared it permissible that whoever of my 
illustrious sons and grandsons attains the supreme power may put his brothers 
to death to assure the peace of the world.” Muhammed haa ^t the example ; 
bis first act on mounting the throne had been, as we have seen, to order the 
death of his brother, an infant at the breast. 

The third part of the law r^ulates the price of blood : the price of a murder 
is fixed at 3,000 aspers; of an eye put out, at 1,500; of a wound in the head, 
at 30, etc. ; the police are charged with collecting these taxes. Together with 
the orchnances of Suleiman the Magnificent, the Kanun-nameh forms all &e 
civil l^riation of the Ottomans’. 

In establishing themselves in the Byzantine Empire the Turks left un- 
touched almost all the laws, habits, customs, ceremonies, the pompous etiquette, 
and the administrative, financial, and municipal system of the conquered 
people. Far from seeking to assunilate the traditions of Greek and EoTnan 
civilisation by adapting them to their own character, habits, and religion; far 
from trying to fuse the conquered with the conquering race, to attain unity 
and to form a angle nation, the victors thought only of making more distmct 
the line which ^parated them from their subjects, while accepting en bloc the 
refined, despotic, venal, and corrupting legislation of the Byzantines. 

“At the same time that they adopted the spirit, if not the letter," sasra 
Despies, ^ “of the system of taxation in force among the Greeks, they recog- 
nised the privileges of the large landholders of Bosnia and Albania. Finally 
they themselves instituted httle by little vast fiefs under the nama of beyMs, 
which were founded on the principle of peasant servitude. This system 
encoimaged the spahis possessing hmars and ziamets to exchange their right 
to a title for a ri^t of ownership in land and persons.” 

The Ottoman armies were filled with (3iristians, who either were converted 
to Isl^ by force or served with the title of auxiliaries; a large proportion of 
the vizus and generals were of Christian origin ; all the administrators, scribes, 
collectors, and envoys were Slavs or Greeks “ It was a maxim of state among 
the Osmanlis,’’ says Von Hammer-Purgstall,/ “ t^t it was necessary to be the 
son of a Christian to attain the highest d ignities m the empire.” « 

Muhammed had veritably created a Thrldsh Empire, giving it Constan- 
tinople for its capital and the Kanun-nameh for its code. He had completed 
tile conquest of Anatolia to the upper Euphrates and that of the Ealkan Pen- 
insula to the Danube ; he had by so many incursions beyond these frontiers 
out the battle-fields for succeeding reigns; he had disquieted Peisia 
and Efeypt and carried terror to the confines of Austria and Italy. At two 
points his impetuous course was broken— at Belgrade and at Rhodes. And 
witoout Belgrade the Ottoman Empire was bridled on the Danube ; without 
j^odes it was not master of the .Egean Sea and could not risk Itself on the 
Mediteirraaean.« 
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BATAZID n 

Muhammed’s son and successor, Bayazid 11 (1481-1512), was compiled, 
immediately after ascendmg the throne, to march against his younger brother, 
Zizim [or Jem], viceroy of Karamania, as he refused obedience. Zizim, 
defeated at Nicaea, fled in the first instance to Eg 3 rpt, and then to the knights 
of St. John, who effectually protected him. Bayazid bound himself to pay 
them an annual sum of 45,000 ducats, on condition that they would not allow 
him to qmt their territory. 

They kept their promise, although the kings of France, Aragon, and Him- 
gaiy in turn demanded Zizim’s extradition, in order to embarrass the sultan 
by taking his part. At last, however, they were compelled to give him up to 
Pope Alexander VI. The latter, who was seated on the papm throne from 
1492-1503, and disgraced it by conduct only paralleled by that of a Nero or an 
Elagabalus, entered into n^otiations with Bayazid II, in consequence of which 
he removed Zizim by means of poison in 1495. 

In 1492 Bayazid attempted to take Belgrade by surprise, but was repulsed. 
He then attacked Albania, and simultaneou^y ravaged Tran^lvania, Croatia, 
St 3 nria, and Carinthia. At ViUach his troops were attacked by a Christian 
army, when ten thousand of them were killed, seven thousand taken prisoners, 
and fifteen thousand captured Christians liberated. In 1498 the Turks twice 
attacked Poland, and in the following year, through the instigation of the pope, 
waged war with the Venetians, and on this occasion made a fresh invasion mto 
Carinthia. The last years of Bayazid’s reign were disturbed by the rebellions 
and wars of his sons, who wished to assure themselves of the throne. In 1509 
the eldest, Korkud, rebelled, but was forced to fly to Egjqit. Bayazid then 
appointed his second son, Ahmed, his successor; but the third son, Selim, 
rose in oppoation, and though defeated at Adnanople he established himself 
in Asia; and the janissanes then summoned Selim to Constantinople, and 
declared him to be the heir to the monarchy (1512). His father, who was forced 
to abdicate, and was exiled to Demotika, died on the road to his place of ban- 
ishment.** 


FIRST RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURRET 

The first appearance of the Russians in the affairs of the Ottomans dates 
from the end of the reign of Bayazid II and the first days of the reign of Selim 
I The savage brutality of an ambassador of this great people, a people 
which was only beginning to enter polities and which was still ignorant of 
oriental forms of politeness, has too much analogy with the attitude of the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople m 1853 to pass unobserved of history. 

John III, prince of Moscow, sent Michel Plestshiev to negotiate with the 
court of Constantmople a treaty of free commerce m the states of the sultan. 
Plestshiev had orders from his sovereign not to bend the knee either before 
Bayazid II or before Selim, not to confer with the vizus as organs of the gov- 
ernment, but to treat only with the sultans themselves, and not to cede place 
before any ambassador of the powers of Europe or Asia. Plestshiev exceeded 
in insolence the pride of his court. He affected to disdain the customs of 
the nation from which he was receiving hospitality; he refused to be present 
at an entertainment given by the vizir for his reception j he sent back the 
robes and diplomatic presents which the divan offered him. His outrages 
of the Ottoman customs aroused the indignation of the western ambassadors. 
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“The severe^ of the Rusdaiis,” wrote the sultan, “with whom I strongly 
' danre to con&aei friendship, has sent me an insolent nxan ; I cannot let one 
cl my daves accompany him back to Russia for fear lest he might continue 
his insults. I who am respected in Europe and in the Orient should blush 
to submit an Ottoman to such affronts. Let him send me a polite ambas- 
Esador, or let him send me an army to uphold his insolence.”^ 


SEUM I 

.Selan I (1612-1619 a.d.) on his accession made himself worthy of his 
aoEDame the Inflexible by immediately murdermg the sons of his deceased 
hp)thers. A war, in consequence, broke out with his still living brothers, 
Korkud and Ahmed, which was terminated by their defeat and execution. 
.Mumd, a son of Ahmed, fled to Persia, whose Mohammedan population 
rejected the sunm (tradition or oral history), and hraice were termed shiites, 
or heretics, by the Turks. Selim took vengeance for the protection Murad 
had received from the Persian shah, by having forty thousand innocent shiites 
in his empire executed; and when Ismael exercised the right of requital in 
Persia, he attacked him, utterly defeated him on the 14th of Au^t, 1514, 
and manned triumphantly into Tabriz. An insurrection of the janissaries, 
however, compelled his return; but in the year 1516 he entirely subjugated 
S 3 ?na and Palestine, defeated in the following year the sultan dc Egypt, and 
marched into Cairo, which he suffered his troops to plunder. With the incor- 
poration of Egypt Selim assumed the title of caliph, which the Egyptian 
sidtans had till tnen borne. Selim I died on the 21st of September, 1519. 

‘ ^lim I was mourned only by Piri Pasha, the grand vizir, who concealed 
his'^th from the soldiers and people until the arrival of hra son Suleiman. 
The physicians in burying him secretly under his tent found on his body 
seven marks of the colour of blood, which, according to the astrologers, cor- 
re^nded to the seven murders of his two brothers and of his five nepnews, 
by which he had ensanguined his reign. He had brought into the govern- 
ment the same ferocity of will which had gained him his throne. He heaped 
his Divan with eoipses as he did his camps. His mufti JemaJi, the casuist 
of the empire, rendered him judgments conformable to his ambitions and to 
his anger. The Ottomans called Jemali “ the mufti of the basket,” because he 
answered all tlie questions addressed to him by the people or by the cadis 
with a bnef “yes” or “no” thrown into a basket which hung from his window. 
The decisions which he made at the sultan’s request, although severe, are 

S overbial for thdr conscientiousness and for their absolute independence. 

ley did not correspond sufficiently, however, to the impetuosity of Selim. 
One_ day when the sultan was on horseback beside the mufti on the way from 
Adrianople to Constotinople, Selim reproached Jemali for his indulgence: 
“Why,” said he, “didst thou not authorise the death of those four hundred 
merchants whom I condemned to die for having traded in silk with Persia? 
Is it not permitted to put to death two-thirds of the inhabitants of ^e empire 
for the good of the other third?” “Yes,” replied Jemali, “if the existence 
of those two-thirds must involve the misfortune of the others. But the dis- 
obeifience of these merchants has not been juridically proved.” The sultan 
cm his return to Constantinople set the merchants at liberty, and wished to 
give Jem^ the office of judge over the armies of Europe and of Asia in addi- 
tion to his office of mufti. Jemali refused, not wishing, he said, to impair 
in himself the independence of the mufti by any politico ambition. 
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Jemali constantly preserved the Christians from Selim’s reEgious pers&> 
cutions. Selim having once ordered the grand vizk to force belief by terror 
in order to multiply the converts to Islam in the empire, the grand .vizir, 
horrified at the order, had recourse to Jemali. Jemali advised the Greek 
patriarch to appear at Selim’s audience with all his dergy, having a Koran 
and the pledges of Muhammed II in his hand. The Koran forbids conversion 
by force; the promises of MiAammed II pledge the word of the sultan to 
tolerate and protect the Chiistians. In default of this treaty, which had 
been preserved in writing, but had been lost, the patriarch took vrith him 
several old janissaries, as witnesses of the conquest, who under oath testified 
to the words of the conqueror. Selim, on the representation of Jemali, 
retracted the order given to the grand vizir. He contented himself with 
taking away from the Christians me most beautiful churches of Constanti- 
nople, to convert them into mosques, but he authorised them to build othere 
more in keeping with the small number of the faithful who then inhabited 
the capital.^ 

This prince in dying left a sinister example to Ottoman soverei^s of 
fratricide and usurpation of his father’s throne. He had added one victory 
in Persia to the renown of his race, and two conquests — Syria and Egypt — 
to the territory of his nation. But he had corrupted the morals and polities 
of the Ottomans by the soldierly infiuence of the janissaries, against which 
he had stru^ed in vain, after having won his throne by means of it. This 
corruption had been further increased by a sanguinary despotism substituted 
for the paternal policy of his house, and above all by the scandal caused in 
the Orient by the accession to the throne of a fratricide. The Tatar had 
reappeared in him in the character of sultan. He had steeped the conquering 
Ottomans in war, but he had above all steeped them in barbarity and m 
blood. His reign is one of those which it would be a pleasure to efface from 
the history of a people, for it afflicts and humiliates humanity.* 
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MERIDIAN AND BEGINNING OF DECLINE 

[1620-1666 ad] 

The period comprised within, the reign of Suleiman I (1520-1566) is one 
of th& most important not only in Ottoman history, but in the history of 
the world. The ^at monarchies of western Christendom had now emerged 
from the feudal diaos. They had consolidated their resources and matured 
their strength. They stood prepared for contests on a grander scale, for the 
exhibition of more sustained energy, and for the realisation of more S3^tematic 
schemes of a^andisement, than had been witnessed during the c6ntunes 
which we term the ages of mediaeval history. At the commencement of this 
epoch (1520) nearly forty years had passed away since the Ottomans had 
been enga^d in earnest conflict with the chief powers of central and western 
Europe Die European wars of the feeble Bayazid II had been coldly waged, 
and were directed against the minor states of Christendom, and the fierce 
energies of his son, Selim the Inflexible, had been devoted to the conquest of 
Mohammedan nations. 

During these two reigns the great kmgdoms of modem Europe had , 
started from childhood mto manhood. Spam had swept the last relics of 
her old Moorish conquerors from her soil, and had united the sceptres of her 
various Christian kmgdoms in the sway of a single dynasty. France, under 
three warlike kings, Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I, had learned to 
Knploy in brilliant schemes of foreign conquest those long discordant energies 
and long divided resources which Louis XI had broi^t beneath the sole 
authority of the crown In England, and in the dominions of the house of 
Austria, similar developments of matured and concentrated power had taken 
place. Moreover, while the arts which ennch and adorn nations had received 
m Christendom, towards the close of the fifteenth century, an almost unpre- 
cedented and unequalled impulse, the art of war had been improved there 
even in a higher degree. Permanent armies, comprising large bodies of well- 
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armed and well-trained infantry, were now employed. The manufacture and 
the use of firearms, especially of artillery, were better understood and more 
generally practised; and a school of skilful as well as daring commanders 
had arisen, trained in the wars and on the model of the “Great Captain” 
Gonsalvo of Cordova. Besides the commencement of the struggle between 
France and Austria for the possession of Italy, many other great events 
signalised the transition period from mediaeval to modem history at the end - 
of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries; and those 
events, though not all stnctly connected with warfare, were all of a nature 
calculated to waken a more far-reaching and a more enduring heroism among 
the Christian nations, and to make them more formidable to fiheir Moham- 
medan rivals. 

THie great maritime discoveries and the conquests effected by the Portu- 
guese and tile Spaniards in the East Indies and in the New World, the revival 
of classical leammg, the ^lendid dawnings of new literatures, the impulse 
given by the art of printing to enlightenment, discussion, and free inquiry, 
all tended to multiply and to elevate the leading spirits of Christendom, to 
render them daring in aspiration, and patient of difficulty and long-suffering 
in performance. There was also reason to expect that these new energies of 
the Franks would find their field of action in conquests over Islam; for relig- 
ious zeal was still general and fervent in that age, and the advancement of 
the cross was the ultimate purpose of the toils of the mariner, the philosopher, 
and the student, as well as of the statesman and the soldier. The hope that 
the treasures to be derived from his voyages would serve to rescue the Holy 
Land from the infidels was ever present to the mind of Columbus amid his 
labours and his sufferings, and amid the perils of the unknown deep, even 
as Charles VIII, amid fiis marches and battle-fields between the Alps and 
Naples, still cherished the thought of proceeding from conquered Italy to 
the rescue of Constantinople from the TWks. 

The probability of a marked change in the balance of power between 
Christendom and Islam before the middle of the sixteenth centu^ may 
seem to have been materially increased by the fact that one Christian sov- 
ereign combined many of the most powerful states under his sinde rule. 
The emperor Charles V reigned over an empire equal to that of Charlemagne 
in space, and unmeasurably surpassing it m wealth and strength. He had 
inhented the Netherlands, the Austrian states, and the united Spanish mon- 
archy, with the fair kingdoms of Naples and Sicily and the newly discovered 
territories m America. He obtained by election the imperial throne of Get- 
many; and Cortos and Pizarro gave him the additional transatlantic empires 
of Mexico and Peru, with their almost cotmtiess supplies of silver and ^Id. 
It might perhaps have been foreseen that the possessor of this immense 
power would be trammelled, when employing it against the Ottomans, by 
the ambitious rivalry of Prance and by the religious dissensions of Germany; 
but, on the other hand, the Ottoman Empire was at least in an equal degree 
impeded from full action against Christendom by the imperial rivalry of 
Persia, by the hatred of Shiite against Sunmte, and by the risk of revolt 
m S3uia and Egypt. 

Yet the house of Osman not only survived this period of peril, but was 
lord of the ascendant throughout the century, and saw numerous and fair 
provinces tom from the Christians and heaped together to increase its already 
ample dominions. Much, unquestionably, of this success was due to the yet 
unimpaired vigour of the Turkish mihtaiy institutions, to the high national 
, ^irit of the people, and to the advantageous position of their territory. But 
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43m» priacipal caitse bf the Ottomaa greatness throughout this epoch was the 
feet.that the empire was ruled by a great man — great not merely through his 
bdng called on to act amid combinations of favourmg circumstances, not 
merdy by tact in daceming and energy in carryi^ out the spirit of his 
age, but a Tnan great m himself, an intelligent ordainer of the present, and 
a self-inspired moulder of the future. 


SULEIMAN I 

Sultan Suleiman I, termed by European writers Suleiman the Great and 
Suleiman the Magnificent, bears in the histories wntten by his own country- 
.mai the titles Suleiman Kanuni (Suleiman the Lawgiver) and Suleiman 
Sabibi Kiran (Suleiman the Lord of his Age).** 

< ' Sideiman, being the only son of Selim I, did not have to soil his hands 
with tto blood of h|s brothera. Moreover, he was bom under favourable 
anspiees. He bore one of the most venerated names in the Orient, that of 
the great IGng Solomon. He was the tenth sultan of the Turks; he was 
bom at the banning of the tenth centu^ of the Hejira, and the number 
ten is eonadered exceedingly lucky by Orientals. Suleiman lived m the full 
bnlliancy of the European Renaissance; he has exercised the pens of our 
most famous writers and of the ablest Venetian ambassadors. Paul Veronese 
in his Mamage ai Cana has painted him seated at table with the celebrated 
sovereigns of his time. 

He was fine-looking, and so robust in health that he was able to endure 
the fatigues of sixteen campaigns; he was of an enhghtened spirit, well edu- 
cated, a brilliant poet, whereas most of his successors emeiged from the 
seclurion of the harem or of a serai to mount the throne, he was at his aeces- 
aon experienced in affairs. He had been governor of Eaffa while his grand- 
father Bayasid was alive, and durmg the reign of his father he had not been 
excluded irom the council or from Sie camp. He did not have to wait and 
languish in the precarious atuation of heir-apparent, for Sehm occupied the 
throne only e^t years. Fate smiled upon him, consequently he appears 
more humane and of a more generous and clement nature than most of the 
sultans.^ _He was not prodigm with punisbnents, like Selim. The post of 
grand vizir ceased to be feared. On occasion, however, native ferocity and 
perfidy were revealed in him. This was shown when Ibrahim, the favourite 
grand vizir, was suddenly given over to the bow-string of the mutes, and 
when on several different occasions massacres of pnsoners were ruthlessly 
ordered.® 


IBRAHIM, GRAND VIZIR 

The history of Ibrahim, the favourite of Suleiman I, is one of those popular 
tales of the Orient which would impress the Occident as the chimera of fable. 
Ibrahim was the son of a poor Greek fidierman. Being captured one day in 
his father’s boat by Turkoman pirates of CSlicia, the beautiful (^d was sent 
as a slave to Smsnma, sold to a rich widow from the valley of Magnesia, and 
employwi to tend her gardens. The grace and intelligence of the cmld, which 
^ttexed the pride of the widow, led her to give a maternal care to his educar 
tion. ^e hswi the most renowned teachers of Mag nes ia to instruct him in the 
Karan, m iMguages, rhetoric, poetry, and, above all, m music, which the 
voluptuous inhabitants of Ionia prefer to all the arts. Whether ^e planned 
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to adopt him some day as a son, or whether she wished to profit by the talents 
of her slave to rent or sell him to some powerful family of Magnesia for a big 
price, IS not known ; but she clothed him with the richest costumes ; she made 
notonous the gifts which he had received by nature and by education ; ^ 
exposed his beauty in public places, causing the youth to follow her with great 
ostentation. Men and women envied her the possession of the beautiful slave. 

All this was taking place at the time when the young Suleiman was rel^ated 
by his father to the governorship of Ma^esia. One day while hunting on 
horseback in the fields of the valley, Suleiman on the bank of a little stream 
heard the ex(juisite tones of a flute which came to his ears through the plane 
trees, and which testified that the player possessed an art or a genius remark- 
able for a simple shepherd. He approachejd> he saw Ibrahim, he was charmed 
with his face, with hi answers, with his talent for music; he Ixnight the young 
dave with the prodigality of an heir to a throne ; he admitted him to his serai, 
gave him his hberty, became intoxicated with the sound of his instrument, 
was astonidied at ms skill, at his intelligence, at his aptitude in all exercises 
of mind and body; he perfected the boy’s talents with lessons from his own 
masters, enjoyed more and more his conversations with the youth, and made 
of him the favourite companion of his studies and of his pleasures. From the 
dave of a poor village woman, Ibrahim at twenty had become the friend of the 
future sultan of an empire. His modesty and fidelity justified the passionate 
favour of his master. 

On the death of Selim I, Suleiman took his young favourite to Constan- 
tinople, to the Danube, to RhodeSj in order to accustom him to war, to govern- 
ment, and to politics, without ^ving him any other duties than those of con- 
fidant and friend. Ibrahim, being endowed with that prompt and universal 
aptitude which distinguishes young Greeks of Dalmatia, grew in knowledge, 
courage, and genius with his fortune. He thou^t, fou^t, and governed 
with tile sultan in secret. His modest intimacy did not cause the vizirs to 
aivy a flute-player. For a long time they saw in him only an instrument of 
the pleasures of his master. 


THE CAPTUEE OP BEILQEADB AND OP RHODES 

The commencement of Suleiman’s reign was happily marked by the restorar 
tion to liberty of six hundred Egjrptians whom his father, ^lim, had tom from 
their native country and reduced to slavery at Constantinople. In 1621 he 
undertook a campa%i against Belgrade, and obtained pos^ssion of it. He 
then returned to Constantinople, and assiduoudy devoted himself to the affairs 
of government. The island of Rhodes was a constant source of annoyance to 
the sultan, and the more so because it menaced the new conqu^t of Egypt. 
On July 28th, 1622, Suleiman landed in this hithe^ impregnable island, unaer 
the fire of an invincible artillery. The seven bastions of the city were defended 
by the knights of eight Christian nations. On several occadons the besiegers 
were repulsed, and m a desperate assault, on September 24th, they lost fifteen 
thousand men. On December 21st the place, being no lon^ tenable, was 
surrendered by the grand master on honourable terms of capitulation. 'This • 
memorable siege lasted five months, with a loss to the Turks of one hundred 
thousand men, and was marked by the most brilliant feats of courage on the 
part of its chivalric defenders.* 

By the terms of capitulation (December 26th, 1622) which Suleiman 
granted to the knights, he did honour to unsuccessful valour; and such honour 
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is reflected with double lustre on the generous victor. The kni^ts were to be 
at liberty to quit tho Maud with their arms and property witmn twelve days 
in their own galleys, and they were to be supplied with transports by the Turks 
if they required them; the Ehodian citizens, on becoming the sultan’s sub- 
jects, were to be allowed the free exercise of their religion ; meir churches were 
not to be profaned; no children were to be taken from their paints; and no 
tribute was to be required from the island for five years. The insubordinate 
violent® of the janissaries caused some infraction of these terms, but the mam 
provisions of the treaty were fairly carried into effect. By Suleiman’s request, 
an interview took place between him and the grand master before the knights 
Irft the idand. Sm^ iman addr^sed, throu^ his mterpreter, words of respect- 
fid consolation to the Christian veteran; and, turning to the attendant vizir, 
the sultan observed • “ It is not without regret that I force this brave man from 
Ms home in his old age.” Such, indeed, was the esteem with which the valour 
the kraghta had inspired the Turks that they refrained from defacing their 
armorial treatings and inscriptions on the buildings. For more than three hun- 
<hed years the Ottomans hM treated the memoiy of their brave foemen with 
the same respect; and the escutcheons of the knights of St. John, who fou^t 
against Sultan Suleiman for Rhodes, still decorate the long-captured city.^ 


THE MEETING OP THE JANISSARIES 

Suleiman had experienced the turbulence of the janissaries at Rhodes, and 
he received three years afterwards a more serious proof of the necessity of xeep- 
ii^ that formidable body constantly engaged m warfare, and under strict but 
judicious discipline. The years 1523 and 1524 had not been signalised by any 
foreign war. ^e necessity of quelling a revolt of Ahmed Pasha, who had suc- 
ceeded Khair Bey in the government of Egypt, had occupied pait of the Otto- 
man forces; and after the traitor had been defeated and killed, Suleiman sent 
his favourite grand vizir Ibrahim into that important province to resettle its 
administration and assure its future tranquillity. Suleiman’s personal atten- 
tion for the first eighteen months after the campaign of Rhodes was earnestly 
directed to improving the internal government of his empire; but in the 
autumn of 1525 he relaxed in his devotion to the toils of state, and, quitting 
his capital, he repaired for the first time to Adrianople, and followed there 
with ardour the amusement of the chase. The janissaries began to murmur 
at their sultan’s foigetfulness of war, and at last they broke out into open 
brigandage and pillaged the houses of the principal minisWs. Suleiman 
returned to Constantmople, and strove to quell ^e storm by his presence. 
He boldly confronted the mutinous troops, and cut down two of their ring- 
leaders with his own hand; but he was obliged to pacify them by a donative, 
though he afterwards partly avenged himself by putting to death many of 
their ofllcers, whom he suspected of having instigated or of having neglected 
to dieck the disorder. He then recalled his vizir Ibrahim from Egjqit, and, by 
his advice, determined to lead his armies into Hungary, with which country he 
was still at war, thou^ no important operations had taken place since the 

* ** Three hundred and fifteen years have now elapsed since this illustrious order was 
obliged to abandon its conquests, after a possession of two hundred and twelve years. The 
street of the knights is uninjured, and the door of each house is still omamenti^ with the 
escutcheon of the last inhabitant. The building have been spared, but are unoccupied, 
and we could almost fancy ourselves surrounded by the shades of departed heroes The 
arms of France, the noble /Zawr-de-Zta, are seen in all directions. I observed those of the 
Ciermont-Tonnerres, and of other ancient and illustrious fanuhes/’-'-MABSHAL IVUnMor^T./ 
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campaign of Belgrade. Suleiman was at this time vehemently urged to invade 
Hungaiy by Francis I of France, who wished to distract the arms of his rival 
Charles V; and, on the other hand, an ambassador had been sent from Persia, 
the naturd foe of Turkey, to the courts of Charles and the king of Hungary, to 
fonn a defensive and offensive league against the Ottomans.^ 


CAMPAIGNS IN ASIA 

By the capture of Belgrade and of Rhodes all the routes of the Occident 
were open. Nevertheless, since Suleiman’s attention was, throu^out his 
reign, constantly dive^d from European affairs by events in Asia, we shall 
narrate here without interruption his campaigns against Persia. 

Suleiman was no less zealous a Sunnite than his father; he hated the 
Shiites as much as he. To the tardy felicitations of Shah Tamasp, the suc- 
cessor of Ipnail, Suleknan replied by massacring the Persian prisoners held 
at Gallipoli, which Selim the Fierce had spared. New grievances had been 
added to those which the two princes already entertained against each other; 
Sherif Bey, the Ottoman governor of Bitlis, had surrendered himself and his 
city to the shah ; Oulama, the Persian governor of Baghdad, had sent the kejns 
of that city to the sultan. Suleiman I ordered the grand vizir Ibrahim to 
take possession of it. The places situated about Lake Van were gained by 
Ibramm by force of arms or through defection. He reoccupied Tabriz (July 
13th, 1534) and completed the conquest of Azerbaijan. He was then joined 
by an army commanded by the sultan in person. The princes of Ghilan, of 
Shirvan, and many other vassals of the shah made their submission. 'The 
Ottomans marched upon Baghdad by the defiles of the Elwend (Orontes). 
The stages were so difficult that they were obliged to bum their artilleiy 
wagons and bury their cannon. The grand vizir took the lead to receive the 
submission of Baghdad and to close the gates so that the city should not be 
pillaged by the janissaries and the azabs. In January, 1535, the sultan 
made his entry into the ancient capital of the caliphs. 

He did not reappear upon the frontier of Persia until thirteen years after- 
wards (1548). In the mean while the shah Tamasp had reoccupied the repons 
of Lake Van. Suleiman retook Tabriz and Van. Against Tamasp he sup- 
ported a brother of Tamasp, called Elkass, who pushed his incursions as 
far as Ispahan. He seized twenty castles in Geoipa and returned to Con- 
stantinople in December, 1549. Five years later the attacks of the Persians 
upon the conquered lands obhged the sultan to undertake another campaign 
into Asia. In 1554 he invaded Persian Armenia, and conquered Nakhit- 
dievan, Erivan, and Karabagh. These victories led to the Peace of Amasia 
(May 29th, 1555), the first to be signed between orthodox Turkey and heretic 
Persia. It was the re-establishment of the status quo artie helium. 

If the conquest of Mesopotamia and of Babylonia, countries of the plain, 
had been definitive since the campaigns of Selim and since the campai^s of 
1534, the same was not trae of the mountainous regions of Armenia, of Azei> 
baijan, and of Kurdistan. They could be retained only by giving the cities 
and castles as fiefs to vassals, who were generally native chiefs. But the rival 
families or the princes of the same family, faithful to their old habits of 
anarchy, disputed with one another the possession of the peaks and valleirs; 
the feudatones invested by the sultan out of caprice transferred their alle- 
pance from the sultan to the shah or from the diah to the sultan. Petty 
guerilla warfare and sieges went on incessantly in the intervals between 
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^ great Turko-Persiaa wars. The Turkish Empire indeed was obliged to 
iaiESiiounoe Azerbaijan and half of Armenia and Kurdistan. 

. ‘ On the other hand the Turkish domination was firmly established on the 
Shat el-Arab, formed hy the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris. Through 
the port on the river and of Basra (Bassora) and through the port of Suez in 
Egypt, the suzerainty of Turkey extended over the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. In the period following the year 1526 the cap- 
tain Selman Reis traversed the Red Sea, chastised the Amb corsairs, and 
confirmed the sovereignty of the sultan over the sacred cities of Arabia and 
over Yemen. The eunuch Suleiman, the governor of Egypt, organised at 
Suez a ^t of ei^ty sail (1538). Aden was occupied. Turkey could then 
irifHilfft its influence felt even in the affairs of Hindustan. In 1538 appeared 
at Constantinople an Incfian prince, son of the sultan Iskander of Delhi, who 
wie at war with the grand mogul Humaiun. The Indian came as ambassador 
liom Bahadur, prince of Guzerat, from whom the Portuguese had just 
taken the city of Diu. Suleiman ordered the padia of Egypt to equip a 
fleet to aid in recapturing the city. Before the armament was complete it 
was learned that Bahadur had been killed the Portuguese. The treasures 
vAich this prince had deposited at Mecca — ^three himdred coffers full of gold 
and silver— were sent to Constantinople. In 1547 Suleiman received an 
ainba.<5iafldnr from Ala-ad-diu (Aladdin), another prince of India, who came 
to implore his help against the Portugese. In 1551 Piri Reis paraded the 
Ottonaan flag in the AMaric seas, took Marcate on the coast of Oman, and 
beaeged Ormus. His successor, Murad, in si^t of this island, delivered and 
lost a battle to the Portuguese. In 1553 Sidi Ali, sumamed Katibi al-Rumi, 
lost anotiier battle to them before Basra and took refuge in the ports of 
Gtazerat. ■ However, Ae principal concern of Suleiman was not Eg^t, nor 
Arabia, nor Peraa, nor Hindustan; it was the fight against the long of Hun- 
gary, tib.e German emperor, and their allies. 


UITDERSTANDING WITH FRANCE 

Nothing in the first quarter of the sixteenth century could appear more 
paradoxical than a rapprochement between France, the eldest daughter of 
the church, and Turkey, the last and most redoubtable incarnation of Islam; 
such a rapprochement would seem to be “a sacrilegious union of the lily and 
the crescent” The "very Chnstian” king had always been at the head of 
all projects for effecting a crusade. But on February 24th, 1525, Francis I 
had been defeated and taken prisoner before Pavia. The terrified Protestants 
of Germany bowed their heads, the Italian states felt themselves at the 
mercy of the strongest, the England of Henry VIII grovelled before the victor. 
A Turkish alliance, a Turkish war with all its ferocity could alone restore 
the European equilibrium. Who was it in France who first had the idea of 
that heroic and atrocious remedy? 

It is not known whether the idea emanated from Francis I or from his 
mother, the r^ent Louise One thing is certain — ^that the first French em- 
bas^ to Turkey was sent immediately after the battle of Pavia. The name 
of the ambassador is not known. He was carrying to the sultan a letter and 
the ring of Francis I, when, in passing through Bosnia, he and his twelve 
companions were massacred. It appears that the papers and ring were recov- 
ered and sent to Constantinople. Later the grand vizir Ibrahim, in con- 
versing with the Hungarian envoys, showed them a ring on his finger and 
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said: “This ruby was on the right hand of the king of France when he was 
taken prisoner, and I have bou^t it.” Another envoy, Giovanni Frangipani, 
was more successful and brou^t a letter to the sultan from the kmg of France. 

The answer of the sultan is superb in its generosity and pnde* “Thou 
who art Francis, king of the country of France, thou hast sent thy faithful 
servant Frac^pani to my Porte, the asylum of sovereigns. Thou hast made 
toown that me enemy has seized thy coimtry and that thou art now in prison, 
and thou hast asked for aid and succour for thy deliverance. All thy peti- 
tions have been laid at the foot of my throne, the refuge of the world, and 
my imperial wisdom has embraced them in 
detail. It is not an unheard-of thing for 
emperors to be conquered and to become pris- 
oners; wherefore take courage and be not 
cast down. Our glorious ancestors (may God 
illumine their tomb) have never ceased to 
make war to repulse the enemy and to conquer 
new territory. We also have walked in tiieir 
footsteps. Night and day our horse is saddled 
and our sabre is girt.” 


BATTLE OP M0HA08 

On April 23rd, 1526, “the sultan blessed 
by fortune, having decided to attack the most 
accursed of the infidels and to deliver battle 
to this adversary full of hatred,” left his capi- 
tal at the head of a hundred thousand men 
and three hundred pieces of artillery. As long 
as the route led throu^ Ottoman provinces, 
pillaging was strictly forbidden; “spahis were 
decapitated for having let their horses graze in 
the grain fields.” 

On July 18th the town of Peterwardein 
was conquered, and the citadel was taken a 
few days after. A bridge, two hundred and 
ninety-four ells long, was thrown over the 
Drave near Essek and the town pillaged and 
burned. The Ottomans arrived in the marshy 
plain of MohAcs, where the Hungarian army 
was ranged in battle order (August 28th, 

1526). Its force consisted chiefly of cavalry. 

The first line was commanded by Peter Pereny and by the biitiiop Paul 
Tomori, the second by the young king Louis of Hungary. 

The first line of Hungarian cavaliy routed the Ottoman vanguard and 
then put to fli^t the troops of Anatolia, which were commanded by tihe grand 
•vizir, turning them back upon the Anatolians of the beyler-bey Behram. It was 
then charged to the nght and left by the aJandji (irregular cavalry) and had to 
spUt up to meet this double attack. The second Hungarian line broke throng 
the army of Anatolia. The valiant Marczali, at the head of thirty-four cavai- 
liers, who had all sworn to take the sultan or peridh, cut a path to Suleiman. 
Several of the sultan’s guards were killed around him; he owed his life to his 
cuii^, against which the arrows and lances were blunted. The Hungdriaa 
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<javaliy, surrounded by the TurkMx army, hurled itself upon batteries whose 
eannon were chained t(^ether and defended by numerous arquebi^iers. It 
was cheeked at a distance of ten paces from the batteries by a series of ter- 
rific discharges. The janissaries, the azabs, and the akindji completed the 
•rietory. “ 'Hie intrepid Moslems, having forced the enemy to turn their backs, 
changed their day into darkest n%ht. They precipitated them by troops of 
fifty or a hundred to their doom, making some victims of the sword, others of 
the arrow of destruction.” Everywhere the Hungarians, broken and dis- 
banded, tried to escape; one detachment sank into quicksands, another was 
drowned in the mora®; among the latter was the young king Louis. The 
battle had lasted two hours. 1110 defterdars (secretaries) of the Turkidi army 
made a count of the Hungarian dead, and declared the number to be twenty 
thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry soldiers, berides four thousand 
prisoners, who were executed. 


CHAEACiTBE OF REIxATIONS WITH FRANCE 

During this period of the alliance between France and the Ottomans, 
Suleiman ^owed much more consistency in his ideas than Francis I, more 
decisiveness in action, and consequently more loyalty. The king of PYance 
was constantly tom between two sentiments: he understood the interests of 
state, but he was held back by scruples of religion; he had need of the Turks, 
and he did not dare to acknowledge them as his allies ; sometimes he sent 
ambassadors to hasten their action, sometimes he remembered tiiat he was 
the “ very Christian ” king, and envied Charles V his r61e as chief of Ihe crusade. 

Bi the ease of the sultan, on the contrary, religious zeal was in harmony 
with interests of state. The king of Hungary and the emperor were to him 
political and at the same time infidel enemies; hence he betrayed uAither 
scrapie nor hesitation. He was always ready to invade Hungary and Austria ; 
he never nussed the rend^oiM assigned by Francis I. With the exception of 
the years when the war in Aria demandea his presence, he took every spring 
the road to Adnanople against the countries of the north. Whereas Francis I 
appears so often double-faced and uncertain, prompt to contradict himsrif, 
duping himself and duping others, the Osmanli padisha riiows a certain lofty 
fr ankn ess, and, as it were, a proud affectation of loyalty; he is magnificent in 
actions as in words. Whereas Francis I is always a year behind in the amount 
of his revenue and the strength of his army, the sultan seems to dispose of the 
treasures and resour^s of the world, lavishing gold with full handp as soon as 
he receives it, throwing into the field armies ten times the size of those of the 
Occident. 

He put in motion armies of two hundred thousand men, fleets of two hun- 
dred sail. Were it not for the superior numbers of his troops and for the de- 
vastation of temtory by his myriads of irregulars, one mi^t say that he mnWa 
war in a way superior to that of the occidentals. There was an order and 
disciplme in his camp which contrasted with the anarchy in the French and 
imperial camps. Before Nice all was in order on his fleet, whereas the French 
were reduced to asking projectiles and powder of Khair-ad-dm. When the 
riege of Nice was raised, the Spanish general, “regardmg the works of the 
Turks, was so much astonished at their ridll in buildmg ramparts that he con- 
fessed that our people seemed to him much infenor in such tliingp compared 
with those barbarians.” 

The Turkirii alliance marked the be^nning of prosperity for the Frendi 
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ports in the Mediterranean. The hatti-sherif of 1628 confirmed and extended 
the privileges of the French in E^ypt. France commenced from that time to 
enjoy in the Ottomm states a privileged and preponderating porition; other 
European nations, like the English, Sicilians, Genoese, etc., had to navi^te 
and trade under the French flag. The king of France was the only sovereign 
that the sultan consented to treat as an equal, for the old “bey of France” 
bore from that time the title of padisha (emperor) in the acts of the chancery.® 
Disturbances in Asia Minor had hastened Suleiman’s departure from Hun- 
gary, but he returned in the third year, still more menacing and more for- 
midable. The Struve was now to be with Austria, and the next campaign 
of Suleiman, the campaim of the first siege of Vienna, is one of the most 
important in German, and in Ottoman history.^ 


CAMPAIGN IN HUNGABT; SEEGE OP VIENNA 

Zapolya, supported by the Ottomans, whose vassal he profe^ed to be, 
fought against Ferdmand of Austria, who had been called to the throne by the 
national party. The two rivals met in the plain of Tokay. Zapolya was 
completely defeated, and implored the aid both of his falher-in-law, Si^s- 
mund, king of Poland, and of the sultan. An offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded between Hungary and the Porte. Ferdinand tried in vain to 
obstruct this negotiation; his ambassadors, after being held captive for nine 
months, returned with the iromcal message: “Your master has not yet borne 
towards us the relation of a friend and neighbour, but such a relation he soon 
shall bear. Tell him that I am coming to him with all my forces and that I 
myself will give him what he demands. Let him therefore prepare for our 
visit.” 

The Moslem army, commanded by Ibrahim Padia, who had been created 
serasker of aU the Ottoman ti-oops, started on May lOtih, 1529. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men marched to the aid of Zapolya, who had been forced to 
abandon to Ferdinand Pesth and almost the entire country. Zapolya met the 
sultan at Mohdes and did not blush to swear fidelity and allegiance to him on 
that place whidi had witnessed the massacre of the Hungarians by the Mos- 
lems. Buda surrendered to the sultan after a siege of rix days; the troops 
were permitted to retire with arms and baggage; but the janissaries, deceived 
in the expectation of plunder, violated the capitulation treaty and massacred 
almost the entire garrison. 

Zapolya was installed king of Hungary; the new monarch imposed, as his 
fimt gift after a joyful accession, an extraordmary levy on his capital city. 
The money thus extorted was distributed among the janissaries who composed 
the escort of the Hungarian king. The times of Hunyady and Matthias Cor- 
vinus were far distant. It would appear that baseness is conta^ous. Bogdan, 
^e prince of Moldavia, seizing this moment to place hk neck in the yoke, 
acknowle^ed himself vassal to the sultan. "When the fites ^ven in honour 
of Zapolya and Bogdan were terminated, the sultan, with the new king in his 
suite, marched upon Vienna. In the month of September, 1529, one hundred 
and twenty thousand men and four hundred pieces of artillery mvested the 
ci^, while a fleet of eight hundred sail was stationed on the Danube. To these 
formidable forces the besieged could oppose only sixteen thousand men and 
axty-two pieces of artillery. Their ramparts were without batteries and were 
only ^ feet thick. But the ardour of the German soldiers was doubled by 
their hatred of the Osmanlis, the courage and skill of the leaders supplemented 
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'i|^'iji«ifl5dteD.cy of the means of defence. The works of the Ottomans were 
T^sveraft tames (fetroyed in vigorous sorties; their camp was burned; all the 
^a^aulte were repulsed; in vam the artillery and the sappers destroyed the 
iampa^; new walls arose as if by enchantment. _ The soldiers, didieartened 
by the stubborn defence of the place, refused, in spite of the threats and blows 
of their officers, to march to the attaiick ; discouragement was at its height. 

teaman retired in at^er (October 14th) and not without sanguinary fare- 
wells. Ail the prisoners were burned alive or massaored without pity. The 
Ottoman army had lost forty thousand men before Vienna, and Suleiman had 
ftw fee first time experienced a check. To console himself and to try to alter 
'pnbUO' opinion, the sultan on his return to Pesth ordered grand ffites and public 

rejoicings. Zapolya was solemnly installed as 
king of Hungary, and the crown, famous in 
l^nd as the crown of St. Stephen, was placed 
upon his head.? 

A peace was concluded between the sultan 
and Ferdinand in 1583, by which Hungary 
was (hvided between Ferdinand and Zapolya. 
Suleiman had, in the interval, agam invaded 
Germany with forces even stronger than those 
which he led against Vienna; and as Charles 
V, on this occasion (1532), put himself at the 
head of the armies, of the empire, which 
gathered zealously around him, a decisive 
conflict between the two great potentates 
of Christendom and Islam was anxiously 
expected. But Suleiman was checked in his 
advance by the obstinate defence of the little 
town of Giins; and after honourable terms 
had been granted to the brave garrison of 
that place (August 29th, 1532), Suleiman, 
finding that Charles did not come forward to 
meet him but remamed posted near Vienna, 
turned aside from the line of march against 
that city, and, after desolating Styxia, returned 
to his own dominions. Each, probably, of 
these two great sovereigns was unwilling to 
A jANisaAET IN THE Dhebs oe nsk life, sud empire, and the ^orious fruits 
. Cbbemont q{ qq mgjiy years of toil and care, on the 

event of a single day; and neither was sorry 
that his adversary’s lukewarmness for battle furnished a creditable excuse 
for his own. The warlike energies of the Ottomans were now for some 
time chiefly employed in the East, where the unremitted enmity of Persia 
to Turkey, and the consequent wars between these two great Mohammedan 
powers, were a cause of rehef to Christendom, which her diplomatists of that 
ige freely acknowledged. 

The modem Turk, who seeks consolation in remembering the glories of 
the great Suleiman, must dwell with peculiar satisfaction on the tokens of 
respectful fear which his nation then received from the most powerful as well 
as from the weaker states of Christendom. And the year 1547 is made a 
peculiarly proud one in the annals of the house of Osman by the humble 
concession which its rival, the Austrian house of Habsbuig, was then com- 
pelled to make to its supenor strength and fortune. The war in Hungary 
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had been renewed in consequence of the death of John Zapolya, in 1639; 
upon which event Ferdinand claimed the whole of Hungary, while the widow 
of Zapolya implored the assistance of the sultan m behalf of her infant son. 
Suleiman poured his armies mto that country, and in 1641 and the following 
years he again commanded in person on the banka of the Danube. He pro- 
fessed tihe intention of placing the young prince Zapolya on the throne of 
Hungary and Tian^lvania when he should have attained the age of man- 
,hood; but Buda and the other chief cities were garrisoned bj^ him with Turk- 
ish troops, the country was allotted into sandjaks, over which Turkidi gov- 
ernors were appointed, and the Ottoman provincial systan was generally 
established. 

The strong cities of Gran, Stuhlweissenburg, and many others were taken 
by the Turks in this war; and though their sueceKi was not unvaried, the' 
general advantage was so far on the side of the sultan that as early as 1644 
Charles V and Ferdinand made overtures for peace, and in 1647 a truce for 
five years was concluded, which left the sultan in possession of nearly tiie 
whole of Hungary and Transylvania, and which bound Ferdinand to pay to 
the Sublime Porte 30,000 ducats a yeai — a payment which the Austrians 
called a present, but me Ottoman historians more correctly tern a tribute. 

This treaty, to which the emperor Charles, the pope, the king of France, 
and the republic of Venice were parties, may be considered as a recognition 
by Christendom of the truth of Suleiman’s title, Sahibi Kiran (Lord of his 
Age). Austnan pride, indeed, had previously stooped so low before the sultan 
. that King Ferdinand, when seelring peace in 1533, consented to style himself 
ihe brother of Ibrahim, Suleiman’s favourite minister, and thus to place himself 
on the level of a Turkish vizir. Francis I had repeatedly sought the aid of 
Suleiman in the most deferential and submissive terms. That aid was more 
than once effectively ^ven by the Turkish invasions of Hungmy and Ger- 
many, which compelled the emperor to draw the weight of his arms from 
off France; and, still more directly, by the Turkish fleets which were sent 
into the Mediterranean to attack the enemies of the French king . 


THE TTOKISH NAVY 

We have hitherto directed our chief attention to the military history of 
Suleiman’s reign; but the awe which the Ottoman Empire inspired in this 
age was due not only to the successes gained by the Turkish armies, but also 
to the achievements of the Turkish navy, which extended the power and the 
renown of Sultan Suleiman along all the coast of the Mediterranean, and in 
the more remote waters of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. His prede- 
cessors had devoted much care and treasure to the maritime force of their 
empire, but they were all surpa^d in this r^pect by Suleiman; and the ^ill 
and valour of his admirals made the Ottoman flag almost as formidable by 
sea as it was by land. The most celebrated of the Turkidi naval commanders 
in this reign was Khair-ad-din Pasha, better known in Europe by the sur- 
name of Barbarossa. It was piincipally by his means that the piratical 
states of North Africa placed themselves under the sovereignty of tihe sultan, 
and that the naval resources of the Sublime Porte were augmented by the 
commodious havens, the strong forts and cities, the well-built and well-found 
squadrons, and the daring ana skilful corsairs of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

Barbarossa was bom m the island of Mytilene. His father, a spahi of 
Rumelia, had settled there when the island was conquered by Mimamined II- 
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Of four sons, the eldest, Ishakj traded as a merchant in Mytilene; the other 
three, Elias, Umdsch, and Khizr (afterwards called Khair-ad-din), practised 
comm^oe and piracy conjointly during the reign of Bayazid 11 and Selim. 
Elias fell in a sea-fi^t with the knights of Rhodes. Urudsch was taken 
prisoner, but was released through the influence of Prince Krkoud, then 
governor of Karamama. Urudsch and Khair-ad-din next practised as bold 
and fortunate searrdvers, under Muhammed, the sultan of Tunis. They saw, 
however, the feebleness of the Mohammedan princes of the North African 
seaports, and they knew the strength of the Ottoman Empire, especially 
tmder such a ruler as Selim. They paid court therefore to the Sublime Porte, 
by sencflng one of their richest prizes to Constantmople, and received in 
return two galleys and robes of honour. They now made themselv^ masters 
» of some smSl towns on the African coast; and being joined by their brother, 
I^ak, the merchant of Mytilene, they increased their squadron, and suc- 
ceeded in taking possession by force or by stratagem of Tlemcen, and also 
of t^ stroi^ city of Algiers. Ishak and Urudsch soon after this fell in battle 
with the Spamards, and Khair-ad-din was left sole master of their conquests. 
He formally recognised the sovereignty of the Turkish sultan, and received 
from Selim the r^ular insignia of office, a sabre, a horse, and a banner, as 
beyler-bey of Algiers. 

Khair-ad-din carried on active war against the Spaniards and the inde- 
pendent Arab tribes of North Africa. He took from the Spaniards the little 
island in front of the port of Algiers, which had for fourteen years been in 
their occupation; and he defeated and captured a Spanish squadron which . 
was sent to succour the garrison. Actii^ steadily up to his policy of pro- 
fessmg allegiance to the Sublime Porte, Barbarossa sent regular reports of 
his operations to Constantinople, and desisted, in obedience to orders received 
thence, from attacking the riiips or coasts of France, when that country 
became connected by treaty with Turkey. The red-bearded searking of 
Algiers was now required by Sultan Suleiman to measure himself wim a 
formidable opponent in the Genoese Doria, Charles V's favourite admiral. 
Barbarossa, joining his galleys with those of the corsair, Sman, sailed in 
triumph along the Genoese coast, which he swept vdth fire and devastation. 
He next transported seventy thousand of the persecuted Moors of Spain 
from Andalusia to strengthen his own Algerme domimons. In the mean 
- while Doria had captured from the Turks the city of Koron, in the Morea; 
and Suleiman, who recognised in Barbarossa the only Mohammedan admual 
that could compete with the Genoese hero, sent for Khair-ad-dm to Constan- 
tmople to consult with hun as to the best mode of carrying on the war by 
sea against the Spamards. Khair-ad-din set sail for Algiers (1533) m obe- 
dience to his padisha’s commands, with eighteen vessels, five of which 
belonged to pirates, who had volimteered into Ihe sultan’s service, and he 
captured on the voyage two of Doria’s galleys. He was received by the 
Sublime Porte with the highest honours, and under his personal direction 
the arsenals of Constantinople were busy throughout that wmter with the 
equipment of a powerful fleet of eighty-four vessels (including the Algerine 
squadron), with which Barbarossa sailed for Italy in the spring of 1534, 
while Suleiman was commencing his campaign against Persia. 

Barbarossa (now Khair-ad-din Pasha and Kapitan) sacked Fondi, princi- 

S ally m the hope of surprising and carrying off the celebrated beauty of the age, 
(lulia Gonzaga, the wife of Vespasian Gonzaga. Barbarossa wished to present 
her as a comply offering to Suleiman, and he designed that the flower of the 
fair of Gbristendom should shine in his sultan’s harem. Barbarossa’s crews 
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landed so stealthily in the night, and assailed Fondi so vigorously, that the 
beautiful Giulia was roused From sleep only by the alarm that the Turks 
were in her palace. Evading their hot pm^uit with the greatest (hfficulty 
and danger, she was set on homeback in her night-dress by an Italian cavalier, 
who rescued and rode off with her alone to a place of safety The sensitive 
beauty afterwards caused her preserver and compamon to be assassinated — 
whether it was, says the German historian, that he had dared too much on 
that night, or that he had only seen too much. 

After plundering the Neapohtan coasts, Barbarossa stood across to Afnca, 
and captured Tunis, which had long been the object of his ambition. He 
did not, however, retain this prize more than five months. The Moonsh 
prince, whom he e:^elled, implored the assistance of Charles V; and tiie 
emperor led to Tunis an army and fleet of such strength that Barbarossa, 
rftCT a brave and skilful defence, was obliged to abandon the city. The 
cold-blooded and unsparing cruelty with which, after Barbarossa's retreat, 
the unresisting and unoffending city was sacked by the Christian forces, 
which had come thither as the nominal allies of its ri^tful king, equalled the 
worat atrocities that have ever been imputed to the Turks. 

Though driven from Tunis, Khair-ad-din was still strong at Algiers, and, 
sailing from that port with seventeen galleys, he took revenge on Spain by 
plundering Minorca, and he then repaired to Constantinople, where the sultan 
conferred on him the highest naval dignity, that of Kapitan Padia In 
1537 he agam desolated the shores of Italy; and when Venice took part in 
ihe war against the Sublime Porte, Barbarossa captured from her nearly all 
tee islands that she had possessed in the Archipelago, and the cities of Nauplia 
and Castelnuovo. He recovered Koron from tee Spaniards; and on tee 28th 
of September, 1638, he engaged tee combined fleets of the pope, Venice, and 
tee emperor m a great battle off Prevesa. Barbarossa on this occasion prac- 
tised the bold manoeuvre of cutting the line, which Rodney, St. Vmcent, and 
Nelson made afterwards so celebrated in the English navy. The Turkish 
admiral’s force was inferior to the enemy in number and size of vessels and in 
weight of metal ; but by seamanship and daring Barbarossa gained a complete 
and glorious victory, though the coming on of night enabled the defeated 
Christians to escape without very heavy loss. 

The disastrous reverse which Charles V sustained when he attacked Algiers 
in 1541 was chiefly the work of tee elements. Barbarossa commanded the 
Turkish fleet sent by Suleiman to protect Algiers, but he was detained in 
harbour by the same tempest that shattered the ships of Spain. The last 
great service in which Khair-ad-din was employed by the sultan was in 
1543, when he was sent with tee Turkish fleet to assist Francis I, and acted 
in conjunction with the French squadron in tee Mediterranean. ile_ captured 
tee city of Nice, though tee castle held out against him; and he is said to 
have roughly reproved tee French officers for their negligence, and for the 
defective state of their ships as to equipment and necessary stores. The 
allies, whom he came to protect, were obliged to listen submisrively to his 
rebukes; and it was only by tee earnest entreaties and apologies of the French 
admiral, the duke d’Enghien, that the choler of tee old Turkish veteran was 
appeased. 

Dunng tee latter years of Barbarossa’s life, he was, when not employed 
at sea, a regular attendant, as Kapitan Pasha, at the divan of the Sublime 
Porte, where tee counsels of tee old admiral were always listened to with 
respect. He died in 1546; and his tomb on the side of the Bosporus near 
Besehik-Tasch still invites attention by tee romantic beauty of its site, and 
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the recollection of the bold corsair who sleeps there by the side of the 
ji^tHmding sea, ‘which so loi^ he ruled. His wealth had been principally 
devoted by him to the foundation of a college : a striking tribute to the general 
respect for literature and science which prevailed in Suleiman’s court, and 
which exercised its influence over even the ru^ed temper of Barbarossa, who, 
from the circumstances of lus early life, could not possibly have been a Turkish 

Some, however, of the Ottoman adnurals were themselves eminent for 
their scientific attainments, and for their contributions to the literature of 
the country. Such were Piri Eeis and Sidi Ali, two of the commanders of 
the squadrons which by Suleiman’s orders were equipped in the ports of the 
Red S^, and which, issuii^ thence, conquered for the sultan of Constanti- 
nople the port of Aden, which Ireland now possesses and justly values for 
its important position in the line of European commerce with India by the 
, Red &a anci Egypt. Many other cities and districts on the coasts of Arabia, 
Persia, and the northwest of India were added' to the Ottoman Empire; and 
.many ^lant contests were sustained Tnth the Portuguese, as well as with 
^e native riders, by the Turkyfai admirals, the octogenarian Suleiman Pasha 
and Miurad, and the two whose names have been already mentioned. Piri 
Reis was the author of two geographical works, one on the iEgean and one 
on the Mediterranean Sea, in which their currents, their soundings, their 
harbours, and tiieir best landing-places were described from personal surveys. 
Sidi Ali was a poet as well as a sailor; and besides his prociuctions in verse, 
he wrote a description of his travel overland to Constantinople from Guzerat, 
where his fleet had been damped by tempests so as to be no longer able to 
cope with the Portuguese. Sidi All was also the author of several mathe- 
matical and nautical treatises, and of a very valuable work called MoiMt, on 
the navigation of the Indian Sea, wMch he drew from the best Arabian and 
Persian authorities of his time on the subject of India.® 

Two other Turkitia admirals of this reign must not be omitted, Dragut 
(Toighud) and Piali. Piali was a Croatian by birth; Dragut was bom a 
subject of the sultan, but of Christian parentage. He, early in life, joined 
the crew of a Turkish galley, and was chosen captain of a band of thirty sea- 
roveis. He collected a force of thirty vessels, and attacked the island of 
Corsica, but was defeated by Doria, who took him prisoner and chained him 
to the bench of his galley, where Dragut toiled at the victor’s oar for many 
a weary month. At last Barbarossa rescued him by threatening to lay 
Genoa waste if Dragut was not set free; and, under the patronage of Khair- 
ad-dm, Dragut soon reappeared on the waves, chief of a squadron of twenty 
galleys that spread terror along the coasts of Italy and Spain. He made 
himself master of Tripoli; and, following the example of Barbarossa, he 
acknowledged himself to be the sultan’s vassal, and received in return high 
rank and substantial aid from Constantinople. 

Dragut had more than once the advantege of Doria in their encounters, 
and was almost as much dreaded in the Mediterranean as Barbarossa himself. 

* The true biography of Barbarossa ■was Ettle kno'wn in ■western Europe before the Ger- 
man Von Hammer^-Puigstall narrated it from the full and indisputable auwonties which are 
found m the Ottoman hterature. Barbarossa himself bad, by Sultan Suleiman’s colder, dic- 
tated an account of his life and adventures to a writer named Sinan, which is stiH extant; and 
it IS also epitomised and embodied m the History of the Naixtl Weers of the Turks, written 
by Haji EhaJfa 

' Von HammeivPurgstall states that copies of Ihe work of Pm Reis on tihe ArcMpelago 
and Mediterranean are to be found in the royal libraries at Berlin and Dresden, in the Vafif 
can, and at Bologna. The only known copy of Sidi Ah’s MouMt is at Naples. 
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His boldness of spirit was diown even towards the sultan. He had on one 
occasion been tempted by the sight of a rich fleet of Venetian argoaes, and 
had captured them, thou^ there was peace at that time between the republic 
of St. Mark and the Porte. Dragut was ordered to Constantinople to answer 
for this outrage, and, as the grand vizir Rustem was his enemy, to head was 
in serious peril. But Dragut, instead of obeying the order of recall, sailed 
out of the straits of Gibraltar and took service under the emperor of Morocco, 
until Suleiman, after Barbarossa’s death, recalled him by pledge of pardon 
and ample firbmises of promotion. We shall soon have occasion to notice 
his final services and death at the siege of Malta. 

Piali Pasha was chiefly signalised during the reign of Suleiman by the 
capture of Oran, and by the great defeat which he gave in 1560 to the com- 
bined Christian fleets mat were destined for Tripoli and the isle of Jerba. 
Two hundred vessels were prepared for this expedition by the pope, Genoa, 
Florence, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and the prince of Monaco. Doria was hi^ 
admiral of the fleet, and Don Alvaro de Sandi commanded the army which 
it conveyed. The fleet effected the passage to Jerba in safety; the troops 
were landed, the island nearly subdued, and a fortress erected. But before 
the Christian galleys left the waters of Jerba, Piali had heard of the attack, 
and had left the Dardanelles with a fleet which was reinforced at Modon by 
the squadrons of the governors of Rhodes and Mytilene. On the 14th of 
May, 1560, he attacked Doria’s fleet and completely defeated it. Twenty 
galleys and twenty-seven transports of the Christians were destroyed; seven 
galleys ran for shelter up the channel of Jerba, where they were subsequently 
captured; the rest fled to Italyj leaving their comrades of the land forces to 
be besieged and captured in their new fortress by the troops whom the active 
Piali soon brought together against them. 

On the 27th of September Piali re-entered the harbour of Constantinople 
in triumph. He had previously sent a vessel to announce his victory, whidi 
appeared in the Golden Horn with the captured hi^ standard of Spain trailing 
in the sea behind her stem. On the day of the arrival of Piali, Suleiman went 
to the kiosk of his palace, at the water’s edge, to honour mth his presence the 
triumphal procession of his Kapitan Pasha. Don Alvaro and other Christian 
prisoners of high rank were placed on the poop of the Ottoman admiral’s 
galley, and the captured vessels were towed along rudderless and dismasted. 
Those who were near Sultan Suleiman observed that his aspect on this proud 
day of triumph bore the same grave and severely calm expression which was 
its usual characteristic. The ambassador of King Ferdinand, who was 
present, attributed this stoical composure to magnanimity, and adniired " the 
great heart of that old sire,” which received unmoved anything that fortune 
could bring. The modem German historian of the house of Osman points out 
that this unexulting austenty of the ^eat sultan may have been caused by 
the domestic affliction which by this time he had sustained, and which may 
have steeled while it saddened his heart. 

Glorious, indeed, and prosperous as had been the reign of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, he had, as a man, drunk deeply of sorrow and remorse; and the 
Erinnys of family bloodied, that for so many centuries has haunted the house 
of Osman, was fatally active in his generation. To be friendless is ihe common ' 
penalty of despotic power; and Suleiman must have felt it the more severely, 
masmuch as he appears naturally to have had a capacity for Meniyiip and to 
have sought earnestly for it in the early part of his reign. His celebrate grand 
vizir, Ibrahim, was for many years not only his most trusted counsellor and 
general, but the companion of his pleasures and his studies. Yet bis suspicions 
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were at last raised against the overpowerful and incautious favourite; and 
d vizir whom a sultan begins to dread has not long to live. Ibrahim was 
married to Suleiman’s sister, but not even this close affinity could save him.6 


nmitTENCE OP ODHE HAREM; EOXBLANA 

It would seem tliat the wives of the sultan, slaves captured or bou^t, who 
were kept strictly in the depths of the serai by black eunuchs, could have little 
influence on affairs. In general this was tree. But quarrds often arose 

among the sons of the smtan from the fact 
that, being sons of the same father, they stUl 
had (Afferent mothers. The name suUana 
vaMda was given to the mother of the sditan, 
that of s^imna khassehi to the one who had 
borne him a son. 

Under tbe reign of Suleiman one woman 
in particular played an important r61e, which 
proved disastrous to the future of Turkey. 
In an expedition which the Tatars made 
into Red Russia they carried off the dau^- 
ter of the pope of Rogatino. She was bought 
for the sultan’s harem, and finally eclipsed 
the other women there, less perhaps by her 
beauty (the most beautiful Chrcassian girls 
were in the harem) than by her grace, vivac- 
ity of mind, and joyous temperament. 
She was called Khurrem (the “laughing 
one”) and also Roxelana (perhaps “the 
Russian”). A Circassian woman — &e 
mother of that prince Mustapha who was 
adored by the sultan, the army, and the 
people — at that time was the sultana khas- 
seki. She became violently jealbus of the 
unexpected precedence given this slave and 
tried to fight agamst the favourite, W was 
discomfited. 

Roxelana became sultana khasseki. She 
was not only the favourite of the sultan but 
CoBTCME OF THE Black Eottoch most trustcd counsellor; it was she who 
OF THE Sesai caused him to make war against Persia in 

1648. Later she carried on a curious corre- 
spondence with the favourite sultana of Shah Tamasp, in which both laies 
vied with each other in hyperbolical praises and oriental metaphors. She was 
m truth an empress. Hct power was known throu^out Europe. Her gaiety 
covered a boundl^ ambition, a dangerous spirit of intrigue, and a vinmctive 
soul. After dnvi^ away the Circassian, her displeasure fell upon Prince 
Mustapha, the heir to the throne. She ifet secured his transfer from the 
governoniup of Magnesia, a few days’ journey from the capital, to that of 
Amasia, twenty-five days distant: she then turned against a devoted friend 
of the prince, the grand vizir Ibrahim. 

Doubtless Ibrahim exposed himself to such an attack; he almost believed 
himsdf sultan and added the title to all his others, aigning bimaAlf boldly 
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“Sultan Ibrahim.” He was not tender to his particular enemies. He had 
even asked — ^and secured — ^the head of the defterdar Iskandar Tchelebi. He 
was open to attack also on the ground of his Moslem faith; at first he had 
affected the profoundest respect for the holy book, pressing it to his lips and 
forehead whenever anyone gave him a copy: but at the end of the campaign 
m Persia (1536) he fell into a rage when altoran was offered him, sajdng that 
he had plenty of copies at home. All this was of course used against him. On 
March 5th, 1536, when he had gone to the serai as usual to dine with the sultan 
and to sleep in his chamber, he was strangled. 

The death of the Albanian placed all the power m the hands of the Rusaan. 
In order to have a means of executing her desims she secured a few years after- 
wards for the austere Rustem, to whom she had ^ven her daughter in mar* 
riage, the appointment of grand vizir. Her object now was to make a way to 
the throne for her two sons Selim and Bayazid. She pursued more bitterly 
her hostility against Mustapha. Rustem accused him of having an understand- 
ii^ with the Persians. He reported to the sultan certain words of the j anissaries, 
accusing them of saying, “Ihe sultan is too old to march against the enemy; 
it is about time to prodaim the prince and to send the old padisha to his 
repose.” Suleiman ordered his son to appear before him. Ihe friends of 
Mustapha, fearing for his life, tried to persuade him not to obey the command 
of the sultan. Mustapha replied : “ I must above all things obey my father ; I 
have no cause to reproach myseK ; if my life is forfeit, at least let it be taken by 
him who gave it.” When he entered the sultan’s tent he found him on his 
throne ; in a comer were five mutes with the bow-string in their hands. Sulei- 
man watched with dry eyes his son’s desperate struggle with his executioners 
(&^mber 21st, 1553). 

Koxelana triumphed, but soon the vice and incapacity of her favourite son, 
Sdim, became apparent to all eyes. The janissaries no longer concealed their 
scorn for this degenerate Osmanli. The cry of the army became so loud that 
Selim’s brother Bayazid, Roxelana’s other son, took up arms in his province of 
Earamania. Koxelana died at the beginning of this new civil war ; and Sulei- 
man, already broken by old age, and still more overcome by the loss of his 
“laughing one,” had to mardi gainst his rebellious son. Bayazid was de- 
feated (1659) and escaped to Persia. His brother and his father showed equal 
ferocity in reclaiming his extradition from tiie shah Tamasp. The sKah gave 
lum up for the enormous sum of 400,000 pieces of gold ; he was strangled with 
his five sons (1661) . Thus the intrigues of the harem had ended in the murder 
of the greatest of Suleiman’s ministers and in the execution of those of his sons 
who alone were worthy to succeed him o 

Besides the domestic sorrows which clouded the last years of Suleiman, his 
military glory and imperial ambition sustained, in the year 1666 (the year 
before his death), the heaviest blow and most humiliatiog disappointment that 
had befallen them since the memorable retreat from Vienna. This second 
great check was caused by the complete failure of the expedition against Malta, 
which was led by the admirals Mustapha and PiaJi, and nobly and victoriously 
encountered by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, -under their heroic grand 
master. La Valette & 

The peace -with Hungary, precarious as it was, allowed the sultan to pudi 
his naval operations more energetically. Piali, the kapudan pasha, Salih 
Bey, the beyler-bey of Algeria, and Dra^t, the beyler-bey of Tripoli, held the 
maritime forces of Spain in check. In order to dominate the Mediterranean 
•without dispute it was resolved to attempt the conquest of Malta. On AprU 
11th, 1565, the kapudan pasha set sail -with one hundred and ei^ty ^ips, and 
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m May 20tli twenty thousand men landed on the island and opened fire upon 
the fortress of St. Elmo. On the very first day Dragut ordered an assault, 
during which he was killed by a bullet. After a month of murderous fighting 
St. Ehno fell into the hands of the assailants. The serasker, Mustapha Pasha, 
at the sight of the immense loss which the conquest had cost, could not help 
exclaiming, “ If the son has cost so mudi, what sacrifice will be necessary to 
buy the father I” In order to intimidate the garnson he had the prisoners 
quartered and their limbs nailed to boards in the shape of a cross, which were 
thrown at the foot of the walls. The grand master, La Valette, replied by 
massaering ihe Ottoman prisoners and loading his cannon with their heads, 
win^ he tiius returned to the besiegers. When summoned to surrender, the 
bold chevalier, pointing to the moats, answered the envoy, “That is aH the 
hwd I can cede to thy master; let him come and fill it with the bodies of his 
lanissaries.” 

On September 11th, after losing twenty thousand men, the kapudan pasha 
reembarked. War had already begun again with Hungary; Ferdinand was 
dead (1564;), and bis son Maximilian wished nothing betto than to renew the 
truce, but Stephen Zapolya suddenly invaded Austrian territory and took 
Szatlmay by surprise. Maximilian replied by seizing Tokay. During this 
double infraction of the treaty Ali Pasha cfied (1565). His successor, Mmiam- 
med Sokkoli, a Bosnian Slav, breathed only war; hostihties commenced im- 
mediately. Croatia and Tran^lvania were invaded, but the governor of Buda, 
Arslan Bey, haste nin g to fight, met with a disaster before Palota, where he was 
defeated by the count Eck de Salm (1566). On June 29th Suleiman affection- 
ately receiyed the yomig Stephen Zapolya in a solemn audience at Schabatz, 
and gave him the territory between the Theiss and the frontier of Tran^lvania, 
pffomising him not to leave Hungary before he had assured him its possession. 

The army was marching upon Erlau when the news of the death of Muham- 
med Bey, the sandjak bey of Tirhala, who had been defeated and killed by tiie 
count Nicholas Znnjd, the palatine of Sziget, modified the plan of campaign 
and led the sultan to lay aege to Sziget. Zrin 3 ri, havmg resolved to fight to the 
finish, put into his defence a degree of pomp worthy of the magnificence and 
splendour which Suleiman mamfested in his expeditions. The ramparts of 
Sziget were covered with red draiieries, and the principal tower was hung wi& 
tin plaques which gleamed like silver. At the end of fourteen days the advance 
works had fallen; &e besieged abandoned the city, set fire to it, intrenched 
themselves in the citadel, and opposed a determined resistance. After a siege 
of four months the Ottomans had made no visible progress, and on September 
5th, Suleiman, who had been ill for a long time, died, complaining that he did 
not hear the beating of the great drum of victory. In order to avoid the dis- 
couragement which would seize upon the army were it to learn of the death of 
its glorious emperor, Muhammed Sokkoli carefidly kept the catastrophe a 
secret, and letters purporting to be from the sultan were read to the soldiers to 
arouse their courage. Fmally, on September 8th, there was nothing left to 
the besieged but the great tower which had been their powder magazine ; all 
hope of escape was gone. Zrmyi put on a silken garment and took me keys of 
the fortress with a hundred ducate. He armed himself with the oldest or the 
four swords of honour which he had won, saying: “It was with tins weapon 
that I acquired my first honours and my first glory; with it I should like to 
appear before the throne of the Eternal and there hear my sentence.” 

After a short harangue to the six hunted brave men who were left him, 
he gave the order to open the gates just as tiie janissaries advanced. An enor- 
mous cannon sent a charge of grapeshot among them. In the midst of the 
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smoke, the paJatine, preceded by his standard-bearer and followed by an 
equerry, plunged into the thickest of hostile ranks; in spite of prodMes 
of valour he was t^en alive and decapitated on the mouth of a cannon. The 
jamssanes, mad with rage, rushed into the citadel, massacring all the inhab- 
itants, cuttmg to pieces women and children; suddenly the mined tower 
exploded with a terrible noise, burying three thousand Ottomans in its ruins.? 

EMPIRE OP SULEIMAN 

Sultan Suleiman I left to his successors an empire to the extent of which 
few important permanent additions were ever made, except th^ islands of 
Cyprus and Candia, and which under no subsequent sultan maintained or 
recovered the wealth, power, and prosperity which it enjoyed under tiie great 
lawgiver of the house of Osman. 'Die Turkish dominions in his timfi com- 
prised all the most celebrated cities of biblical and classical history, except 
Rome, Syracuse, and Persepolis, The sites of Carthage, Memphis, TVre, 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Palmyra were Ottoman ground; and the cities of 
Alexandna, Jerusalem, Damascus, Smyrna, Nice, Brusa, Athens, Philippi, and 
Achianople, besides many of later but scarcely inferior celebrity, such as 
Algiers, Cairo, Mecca, Medina, Bassorah, Baghdad, and Belgrade, obeyed the 
sultan of Constantinople. The Nile, the Jordan, tire Orontes, the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Tanais, the Bo^sthenes, the Danube, the Hebrus, and the 
Il 3 rssus rolled their waters “ within the shadow of the Horsetails.” The eastern 
recess of tiie Mediterranean, the Propontis, the Palus Moeotis, the Euxine, and 
the Red Sea were Turkish lakes. The Ottoman crescent touched the Atlas 
and the Caucasus; it was supreme over Athos, Sinai, Ararat, Mount Carmel, 
Mount Taurus, Ida, Olympus, Pelion, Hssmus, the Carpathian and the Acro- 
ceraunian heights. An empire of more than forty thousand square miles, 
embracing many of the richest and most beautiful regions of the world, had 
been acquired by the descendants of Ertoghrul in three centuries from the 
toe when their forefather wandered, a homeless adventurer, at the head of 
less than five hundred fighting men. 

Suleiman divided this empire into twenty-one governments, which were 
again subdivided into 250 sandjaks. The governments were: (1) Rumelia, 
under which terra were then comprised all the Ottoman continental possessions 
in Europe south of the Danube: tiiese included ancient Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Epirus, Illyria, Dalmatia, and Mcesia; (2) the islands of the Archi- 
pelago : this government was vested in the kapudan padia; (3) Algiers and its 
territory; (4) Tripoli in Africa; (5) Budaj comprising the conquered portions 
of western Hungary ; (6) Temesvar, combining the Bannat, Transylvania, and 
the eastern part of Hungary ; (7) Anatolia, a title commonly given to the whole 
of Asia Minor, but here applied to the northwestern part of the peninsula, 
which includes the ancient Paphlagoma, Bithynia, Mysia, Lydia, Carla, Lycia, 
Pitidia, and the greater part of Phrygia and Galatia; (8) Karamania, which 
contains the readue of the lastimentioned ancient countries, and also Lyeaonia, 
Cilicia, and the larger part of Cappadocia; (9) Rum, called also the government 
of Sivas, and sometimes the government of Amaaa: it comprehended part of 
Cappadocia, and nearly the whole of the ancient Pontus that lay in Aaa Minor ; 
(10) Sulkadr: this embraced the cities of Malatea, Samosata, Elbostan, and 
the neighbouring districts, and the important passes of the eastern ridges of 
Mount Taurus; (11) Trebizond: the governor of this city commanded the 
coasts round the southeastern extremity of the Black Sea; (12) Diarbekir; 
(13) Van. these two governments included the greater part of Amitoa and 
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Kurdistaa; (14) Aleppo; (16) Damascus: these two embraced Syria and 
Palestfaie; (16) Egypt; (17) Mecca and Medina, and the country of Arabia 
Pbtrsea; (18) Yemen and Aden: this government extended over Aiabia Felix, 
and a conaderable tract along the coast of the Persian Gulf and northwestern 
India; (19) Baghdad; (20) Mosul; (21) Basra: these last three contained 
the conquests which Selim and Suleiman had made from the Persians in Meso- 
potamia and the adjacent southern re^ons: the T^ris and the Euphrates 
(after its confluence with the other river) formed their eastern limit, and at 
the same time were the boundaries between the Turkish and the Persian 
dominions. 

Besides the countries that were portioned out in these twenty-one govem- 
ments, the sultan was also sovereign over the vassal states of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Ragusa, and Grim Tatary. Thiey paid him tribute, which in the cases 

of the two former were consider- 
able; and the last-named feudatories 
of the Porte, the Grim Tatars, fur- 
nished large and valuable contin- 
gents to the Turkish armies. It is 
not ea^ to define the territory then 
belon^g to the vassal khans of 
the Grimea beyond that peninsula. 
They and their kinsmen, the Tatar 
khans of Astrakhan, were chiefs of 
numerous and martial tribes that 
roved amid the steppes to the north 
of the Euxine, and round the sea of 
Azov; but the fluctuation of their 
almost perpetual wars with the 
Gossacks, the Muscovites, and each 
other prevents the fixing of any ter- 
ritonal boundaries in those regions 
for any specified epoch. 

An ample revenue judiciously 
collected, and prudently though lib- 
erally emplo 3 red, was one deciave 
advantage which Suleiman possessed 
over his contemporary monarehs. 
The crown lands of the sultan at that time produced the large sum of 
6,000,000 ducats. The tithe or land tax, the capitation tax on the rayahs, 
the customs, and the other regular taxes raised this to between seven and 
eight millions. The burden of taxation on the subject was li^t, and it was 
only twice in his reign that Suleiman levied an additional impost. The 
necessity caused by the sieges of Belgrade and Rhodes, in the beginning of 
his reign, and the cost of armaments in the year of the battle of Mohacs, 
compelled him to impose a poll-tax on all his subjects, without distinction 
of creed or fortune. But the amount was small on each occasion; and never 
was a similar measure again necessary. The victorious campaigns of the 
sultan were soon made to reimburse their outlays, and still further to enrich 
the Porte. Large contributions were drawn from Hungary and Tran^lvania ; 
and Ragusa, Moldavia, and Wallachia poured tribute into the treasury of the 
Porte. Another less glorious source of revenue was found in the confiscated 
goods of the numerous hi^ officers of state who were executed during this 
ragn. By invariable usage the property of those who die thus is forfeited 
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to the crown; and the riches of the grand vizir Ibrahim, and other unhappy 
statesmen of this age, were no unimportant accessions to the ways and means 
of the years in which they periled. 

We e xamine d the general principles of the Ottoman government when 
review^ the institutes of Muhammed the Conqueror. Every branch of the 
administration of the empire received improvement from Suleiman Kanuni ; 
and, like another great conqueror and ruler, he has come down to posterity 
with his legislative works m his hand. He organised with especial care &e 
Turkish feudal system of the ziamds and iimars, reforming the abuses which 
had then already begun to prevail. He ordained that no timar (small fief) 
should be allowed to exist if below a certain value. A number of the smaller 
fiefs might be united so as to form a ziamet (a grand fief), but it was never 
lawful to ^bdiyide a ziamet into timars, except in the case of a feudatory 
who was killed in battle and left more tnan one son. By permission of the 
supreme goveminent several persons might hold a fief as joint tenants; but 
it was still reekoried a single fief, and any partition and subdivision not e^)er 
dally authorised by the Sublime Porte itself was severely punished. 

The reader who is familiar with the workings of the feudal system in 
western Europe wiU perceive how admirably these provisions were adapted 
to cheek the growth of evils like those which the practice of subinfeudation 
produced in medueval Christendom. The Turkish fiefs descended from father 
to son, like our fees m tail male. There was no power of devise or ahenation ; 
and in default of male issue of the deceased holder, the timar or ziamet 
reverted to the crown. It had been usual before Suleiman’s time to allow 
the vizirs and governors of provinces to make giants of the lapsed fiefs within 
their jurisdiction, but Suleiman restricted this to the ease of the minor fiefs. 
None but the sultan could make a new grant of a lapsed ziamet, and in no 
instance did the feudatory who received the investiture of a timar from a 
subject pay any hom^e or enter into any relation of feudal dul^r to the 
person who invested him. There was no mesne lordship. The spahi was the 
feudal vassal of his sultan, and of his sultan alone. 

The number of the larger fiefs, or ziamets, in Suleiman’s time was 3,192 ; 
that of the smaller fiefs, or timars, was 50,160. It will be remembered that 
each spahi (or holder of a military fief) was not only bound to render military 
service himself in person, but, if the value of his fief exceeded a certain specified 
amount, he was required to furnish and maintain an armed horseman for 
evei^ multiple of that sum; or (to adopt tihe phraseology of early En^Mh 
institutions) the estate was bound to supply the crown m time of war with 
a man-at-arms for each knight’s fee. The total feudal array of the empire 
in the reign of Suleiman amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand cavalry, 
who, when summoned by the beyler-beys and sandjak beys, joined the army 
at the appointed place of muster, and served throughout the campaom with- 
out pay. We must not only add this number to the forty-eight mousand 
regularly paid and permanent troops when we estimate the military force of 
the Turkish Empire in its meridian, but we must also boar in mind the numer- 
ous squadrons of Tatar cavalry which the vassal khans of the Crimea sent to 
swell the Tur kish armies, and we must remember the swarms of irregular 
troops, both horse and foot, the akindji and the azabs, which the sultan’s 
own dominions poured forth to every campaign. 

There is no surer proof of the true greatness of Suleiman as a‘ ruler than 
the care which, at the same time that he reformed the Turkish feudal system 
so as to make it more eflicient as an instrument of military force, he bestowed 
on the condition of those rayahs who. like the seifs of mediseval Europe, 
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culti'vated the lands assigned to the spaMs. The Kariuni Rayah, or “ code 
of the ra3rahs,” of Suleiman, limited and defined the rents and semces which 
tihe rayah who occupied the ground was to pay to his feud^ lord. It is 
impossible to rive any description of this part of the Turkish law which 
shall apply wim uniform correctness to all parts of the sultan’s dominions. 
But the general effect of Suleiman’s legation may be stated to have been 
that of recognising in the rayah rights of property in the land which he tilled, 
subject to tile payment of certain rents and dues, and the performance of 
certain services for his feudal superior. The Englishman who imderstands 
tlte (fifiference between the position of a modem copyholder and that of a 
mediaeval villdn towards the lord of his manor will well understod the im- 
pbrtant boon which the enlightened wisdom of the Turkish lawgiver secured, 
tf 'he did not originate. And when the difference of creed Itetween the law- 
Mter and the rayahs is remembered, and we also bear in mind the fact that 
S^eiman, thov^ not a persecutor like his father, was a. very sincere and 
^ devout Mohammedan, we cannot help feeling that the great Turkish sultan 
' of the sixteenth century deserves a decree of admiration which we can accord 
to none of his crowned contemporan^ in that age of melancholy injustice 
and pfflBecution between Roman Catholic and Protestant throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 

'Ihe difference between the lot of the rayahs under their Turkish masters 
and that of the serfs of Christendom imder their fellow Christians and fellow 
countrymen, who were their brds, was practically shown by the anxiety 
which the inhabitants of the coimtries near the Turkish frontier showed to 
escape from their homes, and live under that Turkish yoke which is fre- 
quently represented as having always been so tyrannical. “I have seen,” 
says a writer who was Suleiman’s contemj^orary, “multitudes of Hungarian 
rustics set fire to their cottages, and fly, with their wives and children, their 
catfle and instruments of labour, to the Turkish territories, where they knew 
toat, besides the payment of the tenths, they would be subject to no imposts 
or vexations.” 

Beades the important branches of law and government that have been 
mentioned, the ceremonial law (a far more serious subject in the East than 
in western Europe), the regulations of police, and the eriminal law received 
the personal attention of the great sultan, and were modified and remodelled 
by his edicts. Every subject-matter of legation is comprised in the great 
code of Ottoman law, compiled by Suleiman^ moUah, Ibrahim of Aleppo, which 
has beei m authonty down to the present age in the Turkish Empire. Sulei- 
man mitigated the seventy of the punishments which had previously been 
appointed for many offences. The extreme sli^tness of the penalti^ with 
TOich crimes of sensuality were visited by him is justly blamed as a conces- 
don to the favounte vices of the Turkisn nation; but, in general, his dimi- 
nution of the frequency with which the punishments of deatii and mutilation 
were inflicted entities him to the praise of the modem jurist. 

The minuteness of the laws by which he strove to reflate rates of prices 
and wages, and to prescribe the mode in which articles of food should be 
prepared and sold, may raise a smile in our more enlightened age; but we 
should remember how full our own statute book is of Rimilar enactoents, 
and how far our own excise laws stfll maintain the spirit of vexatious and 
mischievous intarference Some of the more noticeable laws of Sultan Sulei- 
man are those by which slanderers and tale-bearers are required to make 
compensation for the mischief caused by their evil-speaking; false witnesses, 
forgers, and passers of bad money are to have the right hand struck off, 
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interest is not to be taken at a higher rate than eleven per cent. ; a fine is 
imposed for three consecutive omissions of a Mussulman's daily prayer, or a 
breach of the solenin fasts; kindness to beasts of burden is enjoined. 

Whatever the political economists of the present time may think of the 
l^islation of Suleiman Kanuni as to wages, manufactures, and retail trade, 
thdr highest praises are due to the enlightened liberality with which the for- 
merchant was welcomed in his empire. Tte earliest of the contracts, 
called capitulations, which guarantee to the foreign merchant in Turkey full 
protection for person and property, the free exercise of his reli^on, and the 
safeguard of his own laws administered by functionaries of Ins own nation, was 
granted by Suleiman to Prance in 1535. An extremely moderate customs duty 
was tiae only impost on foreign merchandise; and the costly and vexatiotis 
system of prohibitive and protective duties has been utterly unknown among 
me Ottomans. No stipulation for reciprocity ever clogged the wise liberality 
of Turkey in her treatment of the foreign merchant who became her readent, 
or in her admission of his ^ps and goods. The boasted civilisation of 
western Europe, which long followed a Cerent course, is now beginning 
painfully to retrace its steps, and gain the vantage-ground which was acquirea 
three centuries ago by the nation which we so often hear dended as barbarous, 
and against whose rmers are frequently brought such sweeping accusations of 

... J ‘j. 


W^e have already observed, in referring to the institutes of Muhammed II, 
the authority which the idema, or educators and men learned in the law, possess 
in Turkey, and the liberal provisions made there for national education. Sulei- 
man was a munificent founder of schools and colleges, and he introduced many 
improvements mto the educational discipline and rank of the ulema. But the 
g^t boon conferred by him on this order, and the peculiar homage paid by 
him to the dignity of learning, consisted in establishing, as rules of the Otto- 
man government, the exemption of all the ulema from taxation, and the secure 
descent of their estates from father to son; the property of a member of this 
body being in all cases privileged from confiscation. Hence it has arisen that 
the only class among the Turks in which hereditary wealth is accumulated in 
families is furnished by the educational and legal professions; and the only 
aristocracy that can be said to exist there is an aristocracy of the braln.& 


/ 


UTERATURB UNDER SULEIMAN 

The Ottoman literature had followed the progress of civilisation and politics 
during the last reigns, and particularly during the reign of Suleiman. Arts, 
sciences, and letters, which are eclipsed under conquering princes, shone forth 
again under legislative princes. Suleiman himself cultivated philosophy and 
poetry; he signed his poems with a conventional name, Muhibbi, a word 
which signifies “the man with a sympathetic heart.” His Verses, which are 
imbued with a pious morality and a tender passion for the felicity of his people, 
are the pastime of a man of war who does not take up the pen except wnen he 
lays down the sword. But he admired enthusiastically m others the genius 
which he did not have the leisure to cultivate suflBciently in himself. He even 
pardoned the poets of his time offences prompted by their genius. 

The greatest of Ottoman lyric poets, Abdul Baki the Immortal, a name 
^ven to him while he was still alive, sang during the reign of Suleiman. In an 
Se^ similar to that of Fontaine on Fouquet’s di^ace he had the daring to 
edebrate the death of the unfortunate Mustapha. These funerary verses, 
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wWch soon becaxae popular in Turkey, redounded in inarticulate reproaches 
agiunst the father of Mustapha The tears of the poet were like acid upon the 
wound in the heart of the sultan and father. People believed that Abdul BaM 
would be punished. Suleiman, instead of punishing his courage, honoured it. 
He addressed a poem to the poet, m which he congratulated himself upon 
reigning by n^t of descent during a century made illustnous by one of those 
geniuses who dommate the human mind by the very right of nature. He 
bestowed upon the poet the surname Inomortal, predicting that future ages 
would ratify this title — ^the most glorious that can be given to mortal men. 
Baki, upon the death of Suleiman, wrote a funerary ode, which is considered by 
the Ottomans as the most “splendid sepulchre” in which poetry has ever 
entombed the memory of a great man. 

Nine poets, whose work, though inferior to that of the Immortal, is superior 
to anything which the Ottomans had yet admired in their language, vied with 
Abdul Baki for the popularity of this Pindar of the Turks and for the favour of 
the sultan. The Quintilian of Ottoman literature, von Hammer Puigstall,^ 
enumerates their names and their works after the annals and libraries of the 
empire; Abu Suud, who also celebrated the death of Suleiman, his master 
and his friend, in a gliazd of mourning; Khiali, so dazzling in his images 
that the sultan compared his words to diamonds and assigned him an mcome 
of 10,000 piastres from his own treasu^; Ghazali, the cyme; Fuzuli, the 
Anacreon of the Turks, who told of the intoxications of opium and of wine, 
and of the loves of Leila and Mejnun; Jelili, who was inspired with the Persian 
adventures of Shirin, an inexhaustible subject for orientals; Fikri, who 
descnbed in verse .the luminous march of the planets; Rewani, author of the 
Book of Pleasures ; Lamu, who introduced into Turkey the fables of Pilpay 
(Bidpal), that puerile but parabolical poetry which eternally charms the 
childhood of men and people. 

One himdred and fifty other eminent poets adorned this literary reign at 
Constantinople. Three hundred more illumined the distant provinces of the 
empire. A universal history by the Persian Lari, whom Suleiman had called 
to his court from Taurus, served to spread general notions of history in Turkey 
and to discredit the fables which were promulgating erroneous ideas concerning 
the customs of the people. Biigeli, whose works'are still printed to-day, wrote 
the most complete commentaries on jurisprudence and legislation. 

The annals of the empire, recounted successively by five historiographers, 
registered the national events from day to day. These Ottoman historians 
carry their scrupulousness to the point of llie most sincere minuteness and 
nicety. When compared with the accounts of Venetian historians and with 
the correspondence of ambassadors who resided at that period in Constan- 
tinople, these historic memoirs do not leave in riiadow any character or any 
event in Ottomm history. No people possesses in its archives more numerous 
documents bearing on ite own history. The greater part of them are written 
by vizirs or high officials of the serai, witnesses, confidants, or by those who 
were themselves actors in the dramas which they relate. When an event is 
of a nature to dMionour the reigning sultan they do not give a false account 
of it, but pass it over without mention. Silence is their only flattery. A gap 
in the recital is always easily filled in by the reports which the foreign agente 
address to their, courts. The minister of foreign affairs, Feridun, and the two 
nishar^jis, Mustapha Jelal'Zade and Muhammed Ramazan Zade, axe the most 
illustrious of these historian statesmen during the reign of Suleiman. 

^ Philosophy, and. that philosophy of the people, religion, became, during 
this cuhnmatii^ reign of Ottoman civilisation, no less refined than politics 
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customs, laws, arts, letters. The religious dogmas of the people had until 
this time been puenlised by tihe superstitions and fables added hj Arabia to the 
ampUcity of the Koran. Now tiie labours of the reformers and commentators 
of the holy book gradually freed these dogn^s of such extraneous matter. 
Aid little by little Islam was divested of its religious character, and was organ- 
ised into a cult whose creed was conscience. 


AETS AND AECHITECTUEl! 

Constantinople saw again the days of its great constructor, the basUicm 
Justinian. Under Muhammed II arose the mosque of the conqueror, Eyub, 
who was the standard-bearer of the prophet, the mosque of the grand sheikh 
^ikari (at the gate of Adrianople), and that of the janissaries (Orta Jami) 
near their barracks. At Adrianople, Kasim Pasha built the mosque wMcn 
bears his name. Bayazid II founded one at Adrianople and another on the 
third of the hills of Constantinople. In 1556 Suleiman finished the Suld- 
manieh, the most beautiful of all the mosques, superior even to that of St. 
Sophia for the boldness of its cupola and the magnificence of its columns. A 
wealth of sculpture was lavished on the rmkrab (tabernacles of the Koran) 
and on the pulpit. The architecture is the work of the celebrated Sinan; 
the window panes are that of a master called Ibrahim the Drunkard,' and 
the inscriptions that of the skilled Kara Hissari. Suleiman also built the 
mosque of Selim I (the Selimieh); those of his brothers Muhammed and 
Jihangir at Galata; that of the sultana khasseki Khurrem or Roxelana; that 
of his daughter Elhanun Sultana, also called Mikrmah (moon of the sun), 
the wife of the grand vizir Rustem. Another was built in honour of thw 
same princess at Scutari. To Suleiman I is also due the aqueduct of the 
Forty Arches, or of the Forty Fountains (so called on account of the number 
of fountains it fed).^ 

The minarets chiefly distinguish a Turkish mosque from the old orthodox 
church. Their tall and slender profiles give t« the panorama of Constantinople 
its aspect of graceful hirissemeni. Every mosque has two, three, or four 
minarets. That built by the sultan Ahmed I is the only one which has the 
“glorious crown of six minarets,” a privilege reserved till then for the holy 

In the Ottoman Empire, as elsewhere, the religion of the conquerors 
has appropriated the religious art of the conquered. Nearly all the mosques, 
says De Amicis, are “imitated from the basiucus of Justinian; they have its 
kige cupok, tne little cupolas placed below, the courts, and the porticoes; 
some of them are in the form of the Greek cross. But Islam has so spread 
its own colour and light over everything that the union of these familiar 
forms presents the appearance of a new edifice, in which one perceives the 
horizons of an unknown world and feels the breath of an unknown, God. 
There is nothing to distract the mind; across the white emptiness the 
thought goes straight to the object of its adoration; nothing save the dis- 
tinct, dazzling, and formidable idea of a solitary God, who takes ple^ure 
in the severe nudity of these vast spaces flooded with K^t which admit no 
image of himself other than the sky ! 

“The mosque occupies only the smallest part of the enclosure which 
embraces a kbyrinth of courts and houses. There are halls for the reading 
of the Koran, pkces of deposit for private treasures, libraries, academies, 
schook of medicine and schools for children, lodgings for children and kitchens 
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for the poor, asylums for traveUeis, bathiiig-pla.ees — ^in short, there is a whole 
httle city, hospitable and benevolent, its buildings ^thered around the high 
mass of the temple as at the foot of a mountain, and shaded by gigantic trees.”® 


CAUSES FOE THE DECLINE OP THE EMPIRB 

In spite of the incomparable brilliancy of this reign, in spite of the rights 
of Suldbnan to the titles of great legislator and great man, it must be ad- 
mitted tiiat he introduced into the empire germs of decadence, germs which 
were to grow rapidly under his incapable successors. Khatshi Bey, a con- 
temporary of Murad IV, whose work on the decadence of the Ottoman Empire 
has won for him the name of the Turkish Mont^uieu, enumerates various 
causes of dissolution, wMch he attributes to Suleiman. 

Towards the end of his daw the sultan, borrowii^ the customs of the 
effeminate despots of Asia, had ceased to appear at the divan. Desiring to 
invest the person of the sovereign with a sacred prestige, he had made himself 
invifflble. This custom contributed not a little towards developing love of 
ease and idleness among his successors. The elevation of favourites to the 
highest positions of the state was a dangerous example, which tended to give 
to intriguers places hitherto reserved for men of talent and experience. The 
influence of the harem in pubhc affairs, though appearing to assure the poa- 
tion of Rustem, in reality weakened his authority, and no longer the women 
only, but the eunuchs also, had a share in the government. 

Under the influence of Rustem Pasha venality and corruption were intro- 
duced into the administrative ofllces. “He sold the posts of governor,” 
writes von Hammer-Puigstall,* “at fixed prices, and, in return for consdder- 
able sums, confirined the property of the state in the possession of Jews and 
people of no consideration, who in order to mend their fortunes committed 
all sorts of outrages.” The grand vizirs ifnitated the sumptuous prodigality 
of the sultan, and luxury suddenly invaded Ottoman sodety. The salary of 
the grand vizir, which had been only 10,000 aspers a month, was raised to 
!^,000 in favour of Ibrahim Pasha. The use of wine, so severely prohibited 
by the prophet, be^ to become public, to the great scandal of zealous 
Mohammedans. Suleiman, being a tolerant and emightened prince, dosed 
his eyes to these evUs. The poets had the courage even to jest at the inter- 
dictions of the law. Mafiz celebrated wine in song. In one of his most 
beautiful ghazeU he dared to exdaim, without respect for the word of the 
prophet, “Wine, that mother of all the vices, is sweeter to us than the kiss 
of a young girl I” The mufti Emir Saud rdused to have him prosecuted, 
saying that he ought not to be jucteed too severely. But the ideas of tola^ 
an'ce msappeared with Suleiman, and the few steps mat had been taken towards 
rdorm served only to change the national institutions. 

To this conquering prince also belong the respondbility for the decadence 
in the army. The pnncipal force of me Ottoman armifes consisted in the 
janisKiries. This chosen corps had the ri^t not to enter a campaign unless 
the sultan commanded the troops, hence the sultans are always seen to con- 
duct important operations in ]^rson. In depriving the janissaries of this 
prerogative Suleiman freed his successors from the omigation of commanding 
the armies, and thus their inclination to inertia was increased. The first 
padishas were always in the tent; the successors of Sulehnan no longer left 
the send. The janissaries, moreover, were no longer recnuted exc^usivdy 
from the levy of Christian children, but from adventurers of all sorts who 
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were attxa«ted by the privil^es of tbe corps. It was penmtted thena. to 
marry; thedr sods were admitted into the ranks; they engaged in trades and 
became sedentary in tiheir garrisons; tiiey were no longer soldiers, but ordi- 
nary citizens; and this troop, formerly die first in the empire, now became 
only a national guard. As long as Suleiman lived, as long as the grand vizir 
Sokolli upheld his daditions, all the causes of weakness remained latent; but 
the longer their activity was retarded the more rapid was their final disorgan- 
ising action.? 

esauM n 

Sulei ma n thd Great, the Magnificent, the Lawgiver, the Lord of his Ato, 
was succeeded by a prince to whom his owh national historians give ttie 
epithet Selim the Sot. The ignoble vices of this prince (to secure Whose 
accession so much and such dear blood had been shed) had attracted the 
sorrowful notice and drawn down the indignant reprimand of the old sultaii 
in his later years; but there was now no brother to compete for the throne 
with' Selim, and on the 25th of September, 1566, the sabre of Osman was ^rt 
for the first time on a sovereim who shrank from Ifia ding in person the armies 
of Islam, and wasted in low debauchery the hours which his predecessors had 
consecrated to the duties of the state. The effects of this fatal degeneracy 
were not immediately visible. The perfect organisation, civil and military, 
in whidh_ Suleiman had Mt the empire cohered for a time after the strong 
hand which had fashioned and knit it together for nearly half a emtury was 
withdrawn. 

There was a numerous body of stateanen and generals who had been 
trained under the great sultan, and thus somewhat of his spirit was preserved 
in the realm, until they had passed away, and anotha- generation arisen which 
knew not Suleiman. Foremost of these' was the grand vizir Muhammed 
Sokolli, who had victoriously concluded the campaign of Sziget after Sulei- 
man’s death; and who, fortunately for Selim and his kingdom, acquired and 
maintained an ascendency over the weak mind of the young sultan, which was 
not indeed always strong enough to prevent the adoption of evil measures or to 
curb the personal excesses of Selim’s private life, but which checked the prog- 
ress of anarchy and maintained the air of grandeur in enterprise and of vigour 
in execution by which the Sublime Porte had hitherto been distinguished. 

An amdstice was concluded with the emperor Maximilian in 1568, on the 
terms that eadi party should retain possession of what it then occupied; and 
there was now for many years an unusual pause in the war between the houses 
of Habsburg and Osman. The great foreign events of Selim’s reign are the 
attempts to conquer Astrakhan and unite the Don and the Volga, the con- 
quest of Cyprus, and the naval war of the battle of Lepanto. The first of 
these is peculiarly interesting, because the Turks were then for the first time 
brou^t into armed collision with the Russians. ^ 

Muhammed Sokolli, who exercised talents of the highest order, had con- 
ceived the gigantic project of joining the Don to the Volga to insure the dominac 
tion over tine Muscovite countries. The possession of Astrakhan was necesr 
saxy for the success of this plan. The siege of the place was decided upon, but 
the enterprise was badly conducted, and failed. The Russians defeated the 
besieging body and destroyed all the works that had been already raised. 
The fiian of the Crimea, jud^g the enterprise to be harmful to his interests, 
^Ifully worked on a prejudice of the Moslems which made them regard the 
north as forbidden to time believers. The ni^t, he said, was only four hours 
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in smanier ; it would-be necessary either to interrupt deep for prayer two 
hours after sunset and again at break of dawn, or else to violate the prescrip- 
tSons of the Koran, These causes, operating with the cold, the hunger, and 
the storms, completely demoralised the army, which refused to obey the orders 
of the generals, the project had to be abandoned, and peace was renewed with 
the czar. 

Sokolli now conceived the audacious idea of penetrating the isthmus of 
Suez.ff 

His schemes in this quarter, however, were delayed by a revolt which broke 
out in Arabia, and which was not quelled without a difficult and smguinary 
war. And when that important province was brought back to submissipn, the 
self-willed cupidity and violenoe of Sultan Selim hum^lf involved the Porte m 
a war with Venice and other iChristian states, for the sake of acquiring the 
irfand of (^rus, wMeh he had coveted while he was governor of Eutalya in 

father’s lifetime.^ There was a- treaty of jieaee between Venice md the 
!Porte; but Selim obtained from his mufti Abu Suud a fetva authorising him 
to attack Cyprus, in open violation of the treaty. Cyprus had at one time been 
under Mohammedan rulers; and the Turkish authorities now proclaimed and 
acted on the principle that the sovereign of Islam may at any time break a 
treaty, for the sake of reconquering from the misbelievers a country which has 
formerly belonged to the territory of Mam. 

The Venetians formed an alliance with the king of ^ain, the pope, the 
duke of Savoy, and the knights of Malta, and their united fleet, under the com- 
mand of Don John of Austria, gained a decisive victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto, October 7th, 1671. The Turks lost two hundred and twenly-four 
ships and thirty thousand men; nearly three himdred and flfty cannOn were 
taken by the con<juerors, and fifteen thousand Christian captives liberated. 
But instead of taking advantage of this victory and sailing to Constantinople, 
the Christian leaders separated, and sailed'back, as they could not agree about 
their further proceeding.* 

Meanwhile the sea-captain, Uludj Ali, with a squadron which he had saved 
from Lepanto, gleaned together the rurkish galleys that lay m the different 
ports of the Ai'chipelago, and at the end of December sailed proudly into the 
port of Constantinople at the head of a fleet of ei^ty-seven sail. In recom- 
pense of his zeal he received the rank of kapudan pasha, and the sultan changed 
his name of Uludj into Kilidj, which means “ the sword.” The veteran admiral 
Piali, the hero of Jerba,was yet alive,' kndimderhisand Kilidj All’s vigorous 
and skilful directions a new fl^t was constructed and launched before the 
winter vras past. While the rejoicing Christians built churches, the resolute 
Turks built docks. _ The effect was tnak before June a Turkish fleet of two 
himdred and fifty sail, comprising eight galeasses or mahons of the largest size, 
sailed forth to assert the dominion of the seas. The confederate Christian 
powers, after long dela^, collected a force numerically superior to the Otto- 
man; but, tboum two indecisive encounters took place, they were xmable to 
chase Kilidj Ali from the western coasts of Gieece, nor could the duke of Parma 
undertake the siege of Modon, which had been designed as the chief operation 
for, that year. . It was evident that, though the Christian confederates could 

• It seems that ^im, like Cassio, found the attraction of Cyprus irae irresistible A Jew, 
named Jos^h ffasa, had been Selim’s boon compamon, and persuaded him that he ought to 
be master of the isle in which the juice of the grape was so dwcious 

* The case laid by SeHm before the mufti, and the answer of that functionarv are pven at 
length by von Hammer. The reader will observe how utteaiy opposed thia piinci^e is to the 
OQCtnne laid down m the Turkish mihtary code. 
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win a battle, the Turk was still their sujjerior in a war.^ The Venetians sou^t 
peace in 1573, and in' order to obtain it consented not only that die sultan 
should retain Cyprus, but that Venice should pay him his expenses of the con- 
quest. It was not unnatufally remarked by those who heard the terms of the 
treaty that it sounded as if die Turks had gained the battle of Lepanto. 

After Vemce had made peace with the Porte, Don John undertook an 
expedition with the Spanish fleet against Tunis, which Uludj Ali had conquered 
during the year in which Cyprus was attacked. Don John succeeded m cap- 
turing the city, which was the more easy inasmuch as the citadel had con- 
^ued in the power of the Spaniards. 

Don John built a new fortress and left a 
powerful garrison in Tunis; but, eighteen 
months-after his departure, his old enemy 
Kilidj Ali reappeared there, and after a 
sharp si^ made the sultan again master 
of the city and citadel, and stormed Don 
John’s new castle. Tunis now, like Alters 
and Tripoli, became an Ottoman govern- 
ment. The effectual authority ■vriiich the 
Porte exercised over these piratical states 
of North Africa grew weaker m course of 
toe, but the tie .of allegiance was never 
entirely broken; and though the French 
have in our own time seized Algiers, the 
sultan is still sovereign of Tripoli, the 
scene of the successful valour of Dragut, 
the great admiral. 

Selim the Sot died not long after the 
recovery of Tunis; and the manner of his 
death befitted the manner of his life. He 
drunk off a bottle of Cyprus wine at a 
draught, and 'on entering the bath-room 
with the fumes of his favourite beverage 
In his head, he slipped and tell on the 
marble floor, receiving an injury of the 
skull which brought on a fatal fever 
(1574). He showed once a spark of the 
true Osman, by the zeal with which he 
aided his officers in restoring the Turkish TmiKisBr Ootot Dbbss 

navy after Lepanto. He then contributed 

his private treasures liberally, and gave up part of the pleasure-gardens of the 
serai for the site of the new docks Except for this brief flash of patriotism or 
pride, his whole career, both as prince and sultan, is unrelieved by a single 
merit; and it is blackened by mean treachery, by ^ss injustice and cruelly, 
and by grovelling servitude to the coarsest appetites of our nature. 

There is an eastern legend that, when the great king and prophet Solomon 
(ffedj he was ritiing on ms lion-throne, clad in the royal robes, and with all 
the insignia of dominion round him. The lifel^ form remained in the mon- 

* The Venetian envoy, Baibaro, endeavoured to open negotiations at Constantinoftlein tihe 
'Winter after the battle of Lepanto The vizir, in refivence to the loss of the Turkish fleet and 
the conquest of (^rus, said to him “ There is a great difference between our lo® and yours. 
You have shaved our chin, but our beard is ^-wing again We have lopped off your arm, 
and you can never replace it ” 
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tv^eb’s usual atdtudte; and the races of men and beasts, of genii and demons, 
who watdied at respectful distance, knew not of the chan®, but long wilh 
accustomed awe paid homage, and made obeisance before the form that sat 
upon the throne; until the stM on whidv Solomon had leaned, holding it in 
both hands towards the mouth, and on which the body had continued propped, 
was gnawed by worms and gave way, letting the corpse fall to the ground. 
Then, and not till then, the truth was known and the world was filled with 
sorrow and alarm. 

This fable well images the manner in which the empiro of Sultan Suleiman 
remained propped on the staff of the vizirate, and retained its majesty after 
1^ death and during the reign of Selim, so long as the power of Suleiman’s 
grand vizir Sokolli remained unimpaired, . When Sokolh’s authority was weak- 
ened and broken by the corrupt influence of favourites and wcmen at the 
cotut of Selim’s successor, Murad III, the shock of f al l in g empire was felt 
throughout 1he’Mtoinanworld,sprea(hrSg frpm the court to the capital, from the 
capita to the provinces, and at last becoming apparent even to foreign powers. 

Murad HE was summoned at the ^ of twentyreight from his government 
at Magne^a to succeed his father at Constaiitanople.. He arrived at the cap- 
ital on the night of the 21st of December, 1574, and hjs first act was to order 
the execution of his five brothers. In the morning the high officers of state 
were assembled to greet their master, and the first words of the new sultan 
were anxiously watched for, as ominous of the coming events of his reign, 
Murad turned to the aga of the eunuchs and said, “I am hungry; bring me 
something to eat.” These words were considered to be prophetic of scarcity 
durirg his reign; and the actual occurrence of a famine at Constantinople 
in the foEowing year did much to confirm the popular superstition, 

SokoEi retained the grand vizirate untE his death, in 1578, but the effem- 
inate heart of Murad was ruled by courtiers who amused his listless melan- 
choly, and by four women, one of whom was his mother, the dowager sultana, 
or (as the Tmrks term her) the sultana valicE, Nur Banu ; the next was Murad’s 
first favourite sultana, a Venetian lady of the noble house of Baffo, who 
had been captured by a Turkish corsair in her early years. The fair Vene- 
tian so ^cb^ted Murad that he was long strictly constant to her, slightkg 
tiie other varied attractions of his harem, and neglecting the polygamous 
privEeges of his creed. The sultana validi, alarmed at the ascendency whidi 
the sultana Safiye (as the Venetian lady was termed) was acquiring over 
Murad, succeeded in placing sudi temptation in her son’s way as induced him 
no longer to make his Venetian love his only love ; and he thenceforth rushed 
into the opposite extreme of licentious indulgence even for a Mohammed^ 
prince. Such was the demand created for the supply of the imperial harem 
that it is said to have raised the price of beautiful girm in the slave-market of 
Constantinople. 

One of this multitude of favoured fair, a Hungarian ^ birth, obtained 
considerable influence over her lord; but his first love, Safiye, thoigh no 
longer able to monopolise Miuad’s affections, never lost her hold on them; 
and it was her wiE mat chiefly direct®! the Ottoman fleets and armies during 
his reign— fortunately for her native country Venice, which she prevented 
Turkey from attackir^ even under circumstances of great provocation, caused 
by tile outrages and insolence of some of the cruisers of the repubEc of St. 
Mark*, * The fourth lady who had sway in Murad’s counsels dia not, owe it 
to her own dbarms but to the adroitness ■vrith whidi she placed before him 
^ the chanps of others, *11118 was Djanfeda; who was Maya (or grand mistress) 
of -the hareml These were the chief ladies who interposed and debated on 
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all questious how the power bequeatl^d by the ^at Suleiman diould be 
wielded, and with whom the house of Osman should have peace or war. 

Generals and admirals trained in the camps and fleets of Suleiman still 
survived; and the hostilities in whidh the Turkish Empire was involved 
diuing the reign of Murad III were marked by more than one victory, and 
were productive of several valuable acquisitions of territory. War between 
Turkey and Persia broke out again soon after Murad’s accession, and was 
continued for several years. ^ 


PBBSIAN WAR 

The old diah Tamasp died in 1576, poisoned by his wife, leaving his crown 
to his fifth son, Haider. The latter reigned only a few hours, then died, 
assassinated by the Tcherkes party. His brother, Shah Ismail, who was half 
madman, succeeded him, and was strangled after a t 3 franny of eighteen months. 
The vizirs Sinan Pasha and Mustapha Pasha persuaded the sultan of Turkey 
to profit by these internal dissensions to attempt the conquest of Persia. 
Mustapha Pasha, being appointed serasker, invaded Geor^ without a decla- 
ration of war and gained a biilliant victory over Tokmak Khan. Tiflis fell 
into the hands of the victors, and a second defeat of the Peraans on the 
borders of the Kansak was followed by the submission of Geor^a. 

The country was divided into four provinces confided to as many beyleiv 
be 3 rs: Uzdemir Osman Pasha commanded in Shirvan, Muhammed Pasha at 
'Tiflis, Haider Pasha at Sukhum, and the son of Lewend in Georgia proper. 
Pour Persian armies Advanced with forced marches to wrest from the Otto- 
mans their new conquest. Osman Pasha crushed the governor of Shemakha, 
Eres Khan, and defeated Prince Hamza; but, being attacked by the main 
contingent of the Persian army, he had to evacuate Shirvan and fall back 
upon Derbent. Simon Luarseb, the dispossessed prince of Tiflis, laid sie^ 
to his old capital; the valiant defence of the garrison gave Hassan Pasha, son 
6f SokoUi, time to arrive. The siege was raised (1579). 

The interior troubles of Persia and the changes in the command of the 
Turkish armies delayed operations a long time. However, Uzdemir Osman 
Pasha valiantly upheld in the Daghestan the honour of Ine imperial arms. 
On May 9th, 1583, a great battle was fought on the banks of the Samur; 
such was the fury of the conflict that it lasted all night, by torchlight. The 
four days following were spent in strategical manoeuvres, at the end of which 
the Ottomans were completely surrounded. They attacked boldly,, opened 
a path for thanselves, and dispersed the enemy. Three thousand prisoners 
and a pyramid of heads were the trophies of the victory. After having com- 
pleted the conquest of the Daghestan, Osman Pasha crossed the Caucasus 
and reached Kaffa by a painful march which was often harassed by the Rus- 
aans. He had to depose the khan of Crimea, Muhammed Girai, who had 
refused to furnish the Osmanlis with the aid demanded by the Porte; Mu- 
hammed Girai, however, took up arms, and at the head of forty thousand 
cavalry blocked up Osman Pasha, who was too weak to hold the field, in 
Kaffa. Fortunately his brother, Islam Girai, to whom the Porte promised 
the inv^titure, revolted against the khan, and Muhammed, being betrayed 
by his own people, was assassinated (1584). The entry of Osman Pasha into 
Constantinople was triumphal, and the victor vras heaped with honours such 
as had never been accord^ to any general. A few days afterwards he was 
appointed grand vizir and serasker of the army destined to invade Azerbaijan. 

At the head of a hundred and rixty thousand men, he naarched upon Tabriz ; 
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ia vaiii did the Peman prince, Hamza Mirza, defeat his vanguard, in vain did he 
crush Muhammed Pasha’s corps;' the Persians, overwhelmed by numbers, had 
to ^ve way and evacuate Tabriz, The poor health of the vizir marred the suc- 
cess of the operations. Cicala* was defeated by Hamza Mirza, and lost twenty 
thousand men. This disaster forced Osman Pasha to retreat. Pursued by 
Hamza Mirza and forced to ^ve battle, he was conquered, and expired at the 
moment when his troops were routed. Cicala’s son took the command and 
managed the retreat in good order, even ga ining a victory over the enemy. 

"WMe Hamza, pursuing his success, was defeating the pashas of Envan 
and of Selmas, Tokmak Khan and Ali Kuli Khan invested Tabriz, and Simon 
of Qeor^ ^am laid siege to Tidis. The garrison of Tabriz defended itself 
heroically; in the space of ten months it sustained fifteen assaults and deliv- 
ered forty-ei^t battles. It was finally liberated by Fuhad Pa^a, the seras- 
ker. The death by an assassin of the brave prmce Hamza Mirza, a victory 
won by Fuhad Pasha in 1586, the success of Cicala Zade in Khuzistan, and 
the capture of the capital of Karabagh (1688) — all these events determined 
the king of Persia, Shah Abbas, who was menaced at the same time by the 
XJsbegs, to conclude peace (March 21st, 1690). The treaty abandoned to 
the Ottomans Geoi^, Shirvan, Loristan, Tabriz and a part of Azerbaijan. 


DEATH OP MURAD 

A few months before, an insurrection of the janissaries had broken out at 
Constantmople, because it had been attempted to pay them in coin of^a base 
alloy, “ as light as an almond leaf and of no more value than a drop of dew.” 
The rebels attacked the serai and demanded with loud cries the heads of the 
defterdar and of the beyler-bey of Rumeha. The sultan was obliged to 3aeld to 
their demands. From 1589 to 1592 troubles and disorders of all kinds bore 
witne® to the disorganisation of the empire. In Egypt the mihtia rose 
against the governor; at Tabriz the troops mutinied and refused the changed 
coinage of Constantmople; Jafar massacred eighteen hundred of them; at 
Buda the garrison, to whom six months’ pay was due, assassinated the pasha. 
In Asia an adventurer eiaimed to be the son of Shah Tamasp, but he was taken, 
prisoner by the governor of Erzerum. Finally a terrible plague which raged 
in the capital completed the public disaster. 

The insolence of the janissaries increased from day to day; they had the 
audacity to establish a yoyevod in Moldavia on their own authonty. To give 
occupation to this ferocious militia it was resolved to make war. Through tiie 
efforts of Sinan Pasha, the grand idzir, an invasion of Hungary was decided 
upon. Hassan Pasha, governor of Bosnia, opened hostilities with the siege of 
Si^k; but bemg cornered in the angle formed by the*Kulpa and the Odra, he 
suffered a complete defeat and was chowned with most of his followers. Sinan 
Pasha started at once to take command of the army. Meanwhile the pasha of 
Buda was defeated at Stuhlweissenburg, and, nine fortresses fell into the hands 
of the imperial forces (1593). The successes on each side balanced each other, 
until Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia revolted simultaneouriy, made 
analliance with the emperor, and massacred all the Moslems establiriied in the 
country (1594). Murad tried to reanimate the cour^ of the troops by brii^- 
ing from S 3 nia the sacred standard, which tradition says was that of the 
I^phet ; nothing could remedy the lack of discipline among the troops and the 
disorganisation of the army. Soon the -feeble sovereign, stricken with fear of 

* An Italian leoagade. 
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a strange dream which he interpreted as a presage of his early death, fdl ill 
and (hed (January 6th, 1596). 

Duiw his reign the Turkish Empire stiU possessed forty pashaJics and four 
great tributary countries. Of these pashalics, ei^t were in Europe and Hun- 
gary; Bosnia, Semendna, Rumelia, Kaffa, Temesvar, Candia, and the Archi- 
pelago, to the latter of which also belonged the Morea, Lepanto, and Nico- 
demia. In Afri^ were the four pashalics of Egypt, Ateiers, and Tripoli; in 
Asia diere were eight. The four tributary countries were Moldavia, W aBachuu 
Transylvania, and Ragusa. 

The death of Murad was kept secret at Oonstantinople also, but thip was Uie 
last occasion on which recourse was had to this strata^m ; for he was the last 
pnnce who, at the dea^ of the sultan, was residing at a distance from the 
capital. From this period all the heirs to the crown were kept in close confine- 
ment until their accession — an unnatural custom, wMch has precipitated the 
ruin of the empire. 


MUHAMMED lU 

Murad was succeeded by Muhammed III, his son by the Venetian woman of 
Baffa. He signalised, his accession by the murder of Ms nineteen brothers. 
Nevertheless, m spite of tMs bloody application of the law of fratricida, the 
sulto— who was not only a pupil of the poet Nevi and of the historian Saad 
ad-din^ but also him self a ]^et— appeared to be animated by the best iatentions. 
He paid ad bis father’s debts, scrupulously practised, the laws of Islam, and 
pretended to enforce their observance. “Know,” he said to one of his minis- 
ters, “that I have sworn by the household gods of my ancestors never to par- 
don a grand vizir, but to punish severely the least prevarication of wMch he 
shad be found guilty ; he diall be put to death, his body quartered, and his 
name made infamous.” Nevertheless, in spite of these energetic wor^, the 
empire, wMch had already begun to give si^ns of disorganisation under the 
rei^ of Ms predecessor, proi^ded rapidly on its downward way. Muhammed, 
completely dominated by his mother, who maintained her influence by con- 
stituting herself purveyor of- the imperial harem, left ad the cares of govern- 
ment to his mmisters, Sin^ Pasha, Cicala Zade, and Hassan the Cruel, who 
bargained in civil and military offices, altered the currency, and crushed the 
people with new imposte and taxes in natural produce and in money. 

War, bitter and pitiless, continued on one side and another; the successes 
were fairly balanced, except in Wadachia, where the Ottoman armies again and 
agam suffered sar^inary disasters. The voyevod of WallacMa, Miimael the 
Brave, at the end of Murk’s reign had concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Aaron, voyevod of Moldavia, with Sigismund Bdthori, prince of IVansylvania, 
Mid with toe emperor Rudolf II. The grand vizir Sinan Fatoa marched upon 
Buklwest and took possession of it (1595). But Michael drew toe Ottomans 
mto impracticable swamps and took Tergovitotea; the garrison was impaled, 
and Ali Pasha and Kodji Bey, who commanded it, were roasted at a dow fire. 
The Turks beat a retreat; surprised at toe passage of the Danube near Giur- 
gevo, they were totally defeated; Giurgevo was carried by assault and toe 
garrison^ massacred ; Nikopoli and Widdin capitulated.? ' The disasters in 
WallacMa and Tlun^ry finally aroused toe weak-minded sultan to action. 
Statesmen and people urged him to march in person against the unbelievers. 
Muhammed left Constantinople in June, 1596, and gained a brilliant victory 
over toe Chnstians m October. After this spasiiioffic effort Muhamnoed 
returned to his fife of indolence, and toe war in Hungary dra^d on.<!‘ 
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The reign of Muhammed III was a continued succession of hostilities down 
to his deat£ in 1603. One of the most calamitous epochs in Ottoman history, 
it was, nevertheless, distinguished by the flourishing state of literature and 
le^ science and the ngid enforcement of the laws of Islam. Ahmed I, his 
eldest son, followed him. In 1606 he terminated the war which was desolating 
Europe, by a treaty of peace, the necessity of which was another conclusive 
agn mat the once fomadable Ottoman power was broken.® 

The Peace of Sitavorok (Zsitvatorok), which has not sufficiently attracted 
the attention of writers and the memory of which has been lost, being effaced 
by that of the Treaty of Karlowitz, which was signed a century later, has never- 
theless a deep significance in the history of political law and of diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and the rest of Europe. It fixed for the first time a 
limit to the Ottoman conquest, which till then had threatened the Occident. 
Tho signs of vassalage — ^the annual tributes brou^t by the ambassadors — ^were 
suppressed and diplomatic relations were established on a footing of equality. 
Transylvania was half removed from the Turkidi yoke, and Hungary, although 
still submitted to Ottoman domination for a part of its.territory, was at least 
relieved from Turkish tribute for the rest. For the first time the formalities 
current among the nations of Europe were observed by the sultan and the 
grand vizir. The Peace of Sitavorok annoimced to European powers the 
decadence of Ihe Porte and prepared the way for the Treaty of Karlowitz 

Under this rdgn the use of tobacco was first introduced into Turkey. The 
Hollanders, who for some time had divided the trade of the Levant with the 
Venetians, made the Ottomans acquainted with this new source of enjoyment 
in 1605. They surrendered themselves with such passionate delight to its use 
that the mufti, believing tliey saw in its effects some resemblance to the 
intoxication produced by wine, issued a severe edict against the innovation. 
This proceeding aroused the whole population. It was insisted that, as tobacco 
was not prohibited by Mohammed, the mufti had no right to be more severe 
than the Prophet himself. These murmurs were followed by an insurrection ctf 
the people, the troops, and the officers of the seraglio; and the mufti was 
obliged to revoke his ordinance to preserve tiie pubhc peace. 

About the same time a singular event happened at Constantinople, which 
illustrates in a remarkable manner the charity of Mussidmans to animfllfl. 
The plague having broken out in the capital, the physicians declared that it 
was necessary to destroy the dogs, which propagated the scourge. The mufti 
took up the defence of the proscribed, and pleaded their cause with such zed 
tihat the fatal decree was commuted to simple banishment. The prot6g4s of 
the high ]priest of Idam were tiien embarked in boats and transported to a 
nd^bouring island. 


THE SULTAN’S MU8TAPHA I, OSMAN II, MUSTAPHA H 

Mustapha, who in 1617, by the death of his father, inherited the throne, was 
no sooner invested 'wth the imperial insignia than the report of hxs imbeoihty 
produced his deposition and imprisonment. Osman II, yet a child, took has 
pl^. Upon arriving at manhood he undertook the conqu^t of Poland; but 
ytithout obtaimng any important results. These repeated laolures of the Turk- 
idi aims increased the dready widespread discontent of the nation. The 
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soldiers detested the sultan on account of his avarice, and rose and murdered 
him in 1622. This was the first instance in whidi the Ottoman throne had 
been stained with blood. Mustapha II succeeded, but his weak and irrea)lute 
character gave ri^ to new milita^ disorders. Upon his death Murad became 
sultan.« 


MtTEAD rv 

Murad IV at the time of his accession (September 10th, 1623) was only 
twelve years of age. But even thus early he gave indications of a resolute and 
revengeful character, and showed that a prince animated by the ^irit of the 
first Selim was once more on the Ottoman throne. The Turkic historian, 
Evliya, relates of him: “When Sultan Murad entered the treasury after his 
accession, my father, Dervish Muhammed, was with him. Ihere were no gold 
or silver ves^ls remainiog — only 30,000 piastres in money, and some coral and 
porcelain in chests. ‘ Inmallah ’ (please God), said the sultan, after prostrating 
khnself in prayer, * I will replenim this treasury fifty-fold with the property of 
those who have plundered it.’ ” 

The young sultan during the first year of his reign acted j^rincipally under 
the directions of his mother, the sultana Mahpeiker, who, providentially for the 
Ottoman Empre, was a woman of remarkable talent and energy, which were 
taxed to the uttermost to meet the dangers and disasters that clouded round 
the dawn of her child’s sovereignty. From every part of the empire messen- 

K 'S arrived with evil tidings. The Persians were victorious on the frontiers. 

e rebel Abaza was lord and tyrant over Ada Minor. The tribes of the 
Lebanon were in open insurrection. Th^ovemors of Egypt and other prov- 
inces were wavering in their alliance. The Barbaresque R^encies assumed 
the position of independent powers, and made treaties with European nations 
on their own account. Thfe fleets of the Cossack marauders not only continued 
their depredations along the Black Sea, but even appeared in the Bosporus, 
and plundered the immediate vicinity of the capital. In Constantinople 
itself there were an empty treasury, a dismantled arsenal, a debased coinage, 
exhausted magazines, a starving population, and a licentious soldiery. Yet the 
semblance of authority was preserved, and by degrees some of its substance 
was recovered by those who ruled in the yoimg prince’s name; and, thou^ 
amid tumult and bloodshed, and daily peril to both crown and life, young 
Murad, observing all things, forgetting nothing and forgiving nothing, grew 
up towards man’s estate. 

There is a wearisome monotony in the oft-repeated tale of military insur- 
rections ; but the formidable mutiny of the spahis, which convulsed Constanti- 
nople m the nmth year of Murad’s reign, deserves notice on account of the 
traits of the Turkish character which its chief hero and victim remarkably 
Splayed, and also because it explains and partly palliates the hard-hearted- 
ness which grew upon Murad, and the almost wolfish appetite for bloodshed 
which was mown by Wm m the remamder of his reign. In the beginning of 
that year a large number of mutinous spahis, who had disgraced themselves 
by gross misconduct in the late unsucc^ul campaign against Bagdad, had 
straggled to Constantinople, and joined the European spahis, already collected 
in that capital. They were secretly instigated by Redjib Pasha, who witiied 
by their means to effect the ruin of the grand vizir Hafiz, a gallant though not 
fortunate general, to whom the young sultan was much attached, and who had 
interchanged poetical communications with his sovereign when employed 
against the Fertians. The spahis gathered together in the hippodrome on 
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tiiree successive days (February, 1632), and called for the heads of the grand 
vizir Hafiz, the muita Jahia, the defterdar Mustapha, and other favourites of 
the sultan, seventeen in all. The shops were closed, and the city and the serai 
were in terror. • 

On the second day the mutineers came to the gate of the palace, but with- 
drew on being promised that they should have redress on the morrow. On 
the third day, when the morning broke, the outer court of the sera^o was 
filed with ra^ng rebels. As the grand vizir Hafiz was on his way thither to 
attend the divan, he received a message from a friend, who warned him to con- 
ceal himself until the crowd had dispersed. Hafiz answered with a snule, “ I 
have already this day seen my fate in a dream; I am not afraid to die.” Ashe 

rode into the seraglio, the multitude 
made a lane for him as if out of 
respect, but as he passed along they 
cast stones at him; he was struck 
from his horse, and borne by his - 
attendants into the inner part of 
the palace. One of his followers 
was murdered and one mevously 
wounded by the spahis. The sultan 
ordered Hafiiz to make his escape, 
and the grand vizir took aboat at the 
Watergate of the serai, and crossed 
over to Scutari. 

Meanwhile the rebels forced their 
way into the second court of the 
seraglio, which was the usual hall of 
the divan, and they clamoured for 
the sultan to come forth and hold 
a divan among them. The sultan 
appeared and held a divan standing. 
He spoke to the mutineers, “What 
is your will, my servants ? ” Loudly 
and insolently they answered, “Give 
us the seventeen heads. Give these 
men up to us, that we may tear them 
in pieces, or it diall fare worse mth 
thee.” They pressed close upon the 
sultan, and were near upon laying 
hands on him. “ You can give no hearing to my words ; why have you called 
me hithmr?” said Murad. He drew back, surrounded by his pages, into the 
inner court. The rebels came after hun like a ragi^ flood. Fortunately the 
pages barred the gate; but the alarm and the outcry became the greater 
They shouted aloud, “ The seventeen heads, or abdicate.” 

Eedjib Pasha, the secret promoter of the whole tiunult, ,now approached 
the young sultan, and urged on him that it was necessary to still tiiie tumult by 
granting what was demanded. He said that it had become a custom for the 
chiefs to be given up to the soldiery. “The unchained slave must take what 
he pleases ; better the head of the vizir daan that of the sultan.” Murad sorrow- 
fully gave way, and sent a summons to Hafiz to return and die. The vizir 
hesitated not, and as he came back the sultan met him at the water-gate. 
The gate of the inner court was then opened. The sultan ascended the tluone 
of state, and four deputies from the insurgents, two spahis and two janissaries, 
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came before him. He implored them not to profane the honour of the cal- 
iphate; but he pleaded in vam; the cry was still “The seventeen heads!” 
Meanwhile Ha£z Fa^ Imd made the ablution preparatory to death whidh the 
Mohammedan law requires, and he now stood forth and addressed Murad. 
“My padisha,” said he, “let a thousand slaves such as Hafia perish for thy 
sake. 1 only entreat that thou do not thyself put me to death, but give me up 
to these men, tihat I may die a martyr, and that my innocent blood may come 
upon their heads. Let my body be buried at Scutari.” He then kissed the 
earth, and exclaimed, “In the name of God, the aU-merciful, the all-good. 
There is no power or might save with God, the most hi^, the Ahni^ty. His 
we are, and imto him we return.” 

Hafiz then strode forth a hero into the fatal court. The sultan sobbed 
aloud, the pages wept bitterly, the vizirs gazed wilh tearful eyes. The rebels 
rushed to meet him as he advanced. To sell his life as a mariyr, he struck the 
foremost to the groimd with a well-aimed buffet, on which the rest ^rang on 
him with their daggers, and pierced him with seventeen mortal wounds. A 
janissary knelt on h]& breast and struck off his head. The pag% of the seraglio 
came forward and spread a robe ovct the corpse. Then said the sultan ; “ God’s 
will be, done I But m his appointed time ye shall meet with vengeance, ye men 
of blood, who have neither the fear of God before your eyes nor respect for the 
law of the prophet.” The threat was little heeded at the tame, but it was 
uttered by one who never menaced in •rain. 

Within two months after this scene fre^ victims had fallen before the 
bloodthirsty rabble that now diwaeed the name of Turkish troops. The 
deposition of Murad was openly discussed in their barracks, and the yotmg 
sultan saw that the terrible alternative, “Kill, or be killed,” was no longer to 
be evaded. Some better spirits in the army, diamed and heart-sick at the 

r ‘ \t of brigandage that was so insolently dominant over court and camp, 
ed their swor<£ at their sovereign’s disposal; and a small but brave force, 
that could be relied on in the hour of need, was gradually and quietly organised. 
The dissensions also amoi^ the mutinous troops themselves, and especially 
the ancient jealousy between the spahis and the janissaries, offered means for 
repressing them all, of which Murad availed himself with boldness and skill. 
His first act was to put the archtraitor, Redjib Pasha, suddenly and secretly to 
death. 


Murad’s Reign of Terror 

He then proceeded to the more difficult one of reducing the army to 
submission. This was done on the 29th day of May, 1632, the day on which 
the sultan emancipated himself from his military tyrants and commenced 
also his own reign of terror. Murad held a public divan on the shore of the 
sea near the kiosk of Sinan. The mufti, the vizirs, the cMef members of the 
ulema were there, and the two military chiefs, who had devoted themselves 
to the cause of the sultan against the mutinous troops, Eoes^ Muhammed 
and Rum Muhammed. Six squadrons of horse guards, whose loyalty could 
be trusted, were also in attendance and ready for immediate action. Murad 
seated himself on the throne, and sent a message to the spahis, who were 
assembled in the hippodrome, requiring the attendance of a deputation 
of their officers. Murad then summoned the jamssaries before him, and 
addressed them as faithful troops who were enenues to the rebels in the other 
corps. The janissaries shouted out that the padisha’s enemies were their 
enemies also, and took with zealous readiness an oath of implicit obeffience, 
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wMdi -sras su^ested at the moment. Copies of the Koran were ready, and 
"vfere handed tEronj^ the ranks. The janfesaries swore on the sacred boo£, “ By 
God, with God, and through God.” Thar oath was formally registered ; and 
Murad thm turned to the deputies of the spahis, who had by tMs time arrived 
and had witnessed the loyal fervour of the janissaries. The sultan reproached 
them for the rapacity and lawlessness of their body. They answered humbly 
that the sultan’s charges were true, but that they were personally loyal, thoum 
unable to m^ their men obey them. “ K ye are loyal,” said Muradj ' “ tafe 
the oath which your brethren the janissaries have taken, and deliver up to 
me the ringleaders of rebellion from your ranks.” Surrounded by the royal 
horse guards and janissaries, the spahi officras obeyed in fear and trembling. 

Murad then ordered the judges to stand forward. He said to them: "Ye 
are accused of selling your jud^ents for gold, and of destroying my people. 
What answer have you to give?” “God is our witness,” said they, “that 
we seek not to m a k e a traffic of justice, or to oppress the poo~; but we have 
no freedom or independence; and if we protect thy subjects against the 
violent of the spahiis and the tax-gatherers, we are accused of corruption, 
our tribunals are assailed by armed men, and our houses are pillaged.” “I 
have heard of these things,” said the siiltan. Then anose in the ffivan a 
valiant judge of Asia, an Arab by birth, and he drew his sabre, and cried, 
“My padisha, the only cure for all these things is the edge of the sword.” 
At these_ words the sultan and the whole assembly fixed thebr eyes on the 
Arabian judge, who stood before them with flashmg eyes and weapon, but 
said no more. The declaration of the judge was registered; and then all 
present, the_ sultan, the vizirs, the mufti, and the chief officers, rigned a 
written manifesto, by which they bound themselves to suppress abuses and 
maintain public order, under the penalty of b ringing on thdr heads the 
curses of God, of the prophet, of all angels, and of Si true believers, 

Murad had n^d of acts as weU as of words, and the work of death speedily 
began. Energetic and trusty emissaries were sent through Constantinople, 
who slew the leaders of the late insurrection and all whom Murad markeu 
for destruction. The troops, deprived of their chiefs and suspicious of each 
other, trembled and obeyed. The same measures were taken in the provinces, 
and for many months the sword and the bow-string were incessantly active. 
But it was in the capital, and under Murad’s own eye, that the revenge of 
royalty for its long huiniliation reaped the bloodiest harvest. Every 
the Bosporus threw up on its shores the corpses of those who had been exe- 
cuted during the preceding night, and in them the anxious spectators recog- 
nised janissaries and spahis vihom they had lately %en parading the streets 
in all the haughtiness of military license. The personal appearance and 
courage of Murad,^ his bold and martial demeanour, confirm^ the respect 
and awe which this strenuous ferocity inspired. He was in the twentieth 
year of his age, and though but little above the middle stature, Ms bodily 
nrame united strrargth and activity in a remarkable degree His features 
were regular and handsome. His aquiline nose and me jet-black beard 
whidi hM begun to grace his chin gave dignity to his aspect; but the im- 
perious lustre of his full dark eyes was marred by an haMtual frown, wMch, 
however, suited well the sternness of Ms character. Every day he dbplayed 
his horseca^ship in the hippodrotne, and he won the involuntary admiration 
of me soldiery by bis strength and skill as a cavalier and swordsman, and 
by Ms unrivalled force and dexterity in tire use of ffie bow. He patrolled 
me stiuete in disguise at night; and oftKi, with Ms own hand; struck dead 
the offenders against Ms numerous edicts ia mattMs of police, > 
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Hie ijosurrection in Asia Minor had been quelled in 1630 by the defeat 
and submission of Abaza, whom Murad bad spared, principally out of S 3 rm- 
patby with his hatred towards the janissaries, and bad made pa^ of Bosnia. 
He now employed tiiat able and ruthless chief in Constantinople, and 
appointed bm aga of bis old enemies the janissaries. Abaza served his stem 
master well in that perilous station; but be at last incurred the displeasure 
of Murad, and was executed in 1634. The habit of blooddiedding bad now 
grown into a second nature with the sultan. All faults, small or great, were 
visited by him with the same short, sharp, and final sentence; and the least 
shade of suspicion that crossed his restiess mind was sufiSident to insure 
its victim’s doom. He strack before he censured: and, at last, the terror 
with which he was regarded was so general and profound that men who were 
summoned to the sultan’s presence commonly made the death-ablution before 
they enteared the palace. 

The number of those who died by hie command is reckoned at a hundred 
thousand. Among them were three of his brothers, and, as was generally 
believed, his deposed unde Mustapha. One of his sayings is preserved by 
an Italimi writer, who asserts that Murad’s favourite book was The Prime of 
Macehiavelli, wmoh had been translated into TurMdi. The sultan’s own 
maxim is certainly worthy of such inspiration. It is this : “Vengeance never 

S ows decrept, thou^ she may grow grey.” In the last years of Murad’s 
e his ferodty of temper was fearfully aggravated by the habits of intoxioa- 
tion which he had acquired. . 

Never, however, did Murad wholly lose in haMts of indulgence the vigour 
of either mind or body. When dvil or military duty required his vigilance, 
none could surpass mm in austere abstemiousness or in the capadty for 
labour. And, with aU his misdeeds, he saved his country. He tolerate nO 
crimes but Ms own. The worst of evils, the sway of petty local tyrants, 
ceased under his dominion. He was unremittingly and unrelentingly watch- 
ful in visiting the offences of all who were in authority under him, as well 
as those of the mass of his subjects; and the worst tyrmay of the single 
despot was a far less grievous curse to the empire than had been the mm- 
tary anarchy wMch he quelled. Order and subordination were restored 
under his iron sway. There was disdpline in the camps; there was pure 
justice in the tribimals. The revenues were fairly raised and honestly 
administered. The abuses of the feudal 83 ^tem of the tiamets and timars 
were extirpated ; and if Murad was dreaded at home, he made himself stiff 
more feared by &e foe abroad. 


Expedition Against Persia 

In 1638 he made his final and greatest e;xpedition against the Persians, 
to reannex to the Ottoman Empire the great city of Baghdad, wMch had 
been in the power of those enemies of the house of Osman and the Sunnite 
creed for fifteen years, and had been repeatedly besieged in vain by Tu rkish 
armies. There is a tradition in the East that Baghdad, the ancient city of 
the caliphate, can only be taken by a sovereign in person. The great Sulei- 
man had first won it for Turkey; and now, at the end of a century after that 
conquest, Mmad IV prepared his armies for its recovery. The imperial 
standMd of the seven horsetails was planted on the heights of Scutari on 
the 9th of March, 1638, and a week afterwards Murad jomed the army. A 
proclamation was made by wMch the march from Scutari to Baghdad was 





diyided into HO'daysf jotiSiiey, with fixed periods for halts, and on the 8th 
qf J^y the vast hdst< moved steadily forwM-d in ommurmuring obedience 
ite.feader’s .will. Throughout this second brc^ress of Murad (tne last ever 
made by an Ottoman sovereign in person through any of the Asiatic prov- 
inces not -imuMdiately adjacent to Constantinople) he showed the same 
ipquiritorial strictness and mercile® severity m examining the conduct of all 
&6 provincial authorities that had been felt on bis former march to Erivan. 
Pashas, judges, imams, and .tax-collectors thronged to kiss the sultan’s stn- 
rup; and if there was the slightest taint of suspicion on the character of any 
functionary for probity, activity, or loyalty, the head of the unhappy hom- 
ager rolled in the dust beneath the imperial charger’s hoofs. 

On the 15th of November, 1638, after the pro-appointed 110 dayu of march 
and 86 of halt, the Ottoman standards appeared before Baghdad, and the 
last aege of this great city commenced. The fortifications were strong; the 
garrison amounted to thirty thousand men,, twelve hundred of whom were 
r^ularly trained musketeers; and the Persian governor, Bektirii Khan, was 
£m officer of proved ability and bravery. A desperate resistance was aspected 
and was encountered by the Turks; but their numbers, their discipline, and 
the resolute skill of their sultan prevailed over all. Murad gave his men an 
example of patient toil as well as active courage. He laboured iu the trenches, 
and pointed the cannons with his own hands. And when, in one of the numer- 
ous sorties made by the garrison, a Persian soldier, of gigantic size and strength, 
phallenged the best and boldest Turk to single combat, Murad stood forth in 
person, and after a long and doubtful conflict clove his foe from skull to chin 
with a sabre stroke. i 

On the 22nd of December the Turkish artillery had made a breach of ei^t 
hundred yards, along which the defences were so completely levelled that, in 
the words of an Ottoman writer, “ a blmd man might have galloped over them 
with loose bridle without his horse stumblmg.” The ditch had been heaped 
up vnth fascines, and the Turks rushed forward to an assault, which was for 
two days baffied by the nmnber and yalour of the besieged. On the evening 
of the second day Murad bitterly reprosKshed his grand vizir, Tayai Muhammed 
Pasha, for the repulse of the troops, and accused him of want of courage. 
The vizir replied, "Would to God, my padisha, that it were half as easy to 
insure for tiiee the winning of Baghdad as it will be for me to lay down my life 
in the breach to-morrow m thy service.” On the third day (Christmas eve, 
1638) Tayar Muha mm ed led the forlorn hope in person, and was shot dead 
through the throat by a volley from the Persian musketeers. 

But the Turks poured on with unremitting impetuosity, and at length the 
city was carried. Part of the garrison, which had retired to some inner 
draences, asked for quarter, which was at first' granted; but a conflict having 
accidentally recommenced in the streets between some Persian musketeers 
and a Tu rki s h detachment, Murad ordered a general slaughter of the Persians, 
and after a whole day of butchery scarcely three hundred out of the garrison, 
which had or^nally consisted of thirty thousand men, were left alive. A 
few days afterwards Murad was exasperated by the accidental or designed 
e^losion of a powder magazine, by which ei^t hundred janissaries were 
Ijjlled and wounded ; and he commanded a massacre of the inhabitants of 
tne city, in which thirty thousand are computed by the Ottoman historian to 
have perished. In February Murad commenced his- homeward march, after 
having repaired the city walls, and left one of his best generals with twelve 
thousand troops to occupy Baghdad, which has never ance been wrested 
from the Turks. 
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llie sultan reached Constantinople on the 10th of June, 1630, and made a 
fadumphal entry into his capital; which is memorable not only on accoimt of 
its splendour and of the importance of the conquest which it celebrated, but 
becai^ it was then that Constantinople beheld for the last time the once 
familiar spectacle of the return of her monarch victorious from a campaign 
which he had conducted in person. The Ottoman writer who witnessed and 
described the scene says that the sultan “ repaired to his palace with splendour 
and magnificence which no tongue can tell and no pen adequately illustrate. 
The balconies and roofs of the houses were ever 3 rwhere thronged with people, 
who exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘The blessing of God be on thee, 0 conqueror ! 
Welcome, Murad I May thy victories be fortunate ! ’ The sultan was sheathed 
in resplendent armour of polished steel, with a leopard-skin over his shoulders, 
and wore in his turban a tnple aigrette, placed obliquely, in the Persian mode. 
He rode a Nogaian diarger, and was followed by seven led Arab horses with 
jewelled caparisons, while trumpets and cymbals resounded before him , and 
twenty-two Persian khans were led captives at the imperial stirrup. As he 
passed along, he looked proud-y on each side, like a lion who has seized his 
prey, and saluted the people, who shouted Basnh-AUah 1 and threw themselves 
on the ^ound. All the vessels of war fired constant salutes, so that the sea 
seemed in a blaze; and seven days and nights were devoted to constant 
rejoicings.” 

A peace witl^ Persia, on the basis of that which Suleiman the Great had 
granted in 1555, was the speedy result of Murad’s victories (September 15th, 
1639). Erivan was restored by the Porte; but the possession of Baghdad 
and me adjacent territory by the Ottomans was solemnly sanctioned and con- 
firmed. Eighty years passed away before Turkey was again obliged to strug- 
gle against her old and obstinate enemy on the Ime of the Euphrates. For this 
long cessation of exhausting hostilities, and this enduring acknowledgment of 
superiority by Persia, I'urkey owes a deep debt of gratitude to the memory of 
Murad IV. 


Last Years of Murad 

Murad died at the age of twenty-eight, on the 9th of February, 1640. In 
the interval between his return from B^hdad and his last illness, he had 
endeavoured to restore the fallen naval power of his empire, he had quelled the 
spirit of insurrection that had been rife in Albania and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts during his absence in Asia, and he was believed to be preparing for a war 
with Venice. A fever, aggravated by his habits of intemperance and by his 
superstitious alarm at an eclipse of the sun, proved fatal to him after an iUness 
of fifteen days. 

One of his last acts was to command the execution of his sole surviving 
brother, Ibrahim. It may be doubted whether this mark of “ the ruling spirit 
strong in death” was caused by the delirium of fever, or from a desire that his 
favourite the Silihdar Pasha should succeed to the throne on the extinction of 
the race of Osman, or whether Murad IV wished for the gloomy satisfaction of 
knowing that his house and dynasty would descend to the ^ave with him. 
The sultana validi preserved Ibrahim’s life, and used the pious fraud of a 
false message to the sultan that his command had been fulfilled. Murad, 
then almost in the pangs of death, “grinned horrible a ghastly smile” in 
the belief that his brother was slain, and tried to nse from his bed to behold 
the supposed dead body His attendants, who trembled for their own lives 
should the deception be detected, forcibly held him back on the couch. The 
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who had been in an adjoining room, but had hitherto feared 

dfeB.'»pproaeh the terrible dying man, was now brought forward by the pages, 
r-dwid whilst the priest commenced his words of prayer, the effera vis <mwn oi 
■Mwad IV dqyarted from the world.fr 

' Ihe rei^ of the dissolute and profligate Ibrahim was insigi^cant in its 
lesdts, wiw the exception of some advantages which he gamed in a war with 
Yeniee. In 1648 a conspiracy of janissari^ and ulemas dethroned and mur- 
.d®fed him. Muhammed IV succeeded him, at the age of seven years. In- 
heres in the palace and rebellions in the army were of constant occurrence, 
*The government was in the hands of women and eunuchs, who ruled as they 
<|deaaed. Never was the Ottoman court so corrupt, or in such a state of 
.anarchy and deprarity. Almost every month there was a new vizir, who was 
.derived of his ofiice, and often of his life, after a few days of administration; 
itbe sea-coasts were pillaged by the Co^acks, and the islands of Lesbos and 
fibnedos threw off the Tmkirii yoke. Such was the condition of affairs when 
■a, man appeared as grand vizir whose profoimd sagacity and rare force of 
(Character for a time arrested the menaced ruin of the empire. This was the 
■celebrated Muhammed Koprili.* With him began a short period of revival, 
which makes a break in the monotonous histoiy of decline and disaster, and 
hence may conveniently be regarded as the banning of a new section.® 
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SfCHAJUnUCED KOPBILI 

The court astronomer at ConstantinoplCj on September 15th, 1656, deter- 
mined that the most favourable time for the investiture of Muhammed Koprili 
with the grand vizirate was the hour of the midday prayer, at the instant 
when the cry of “God is great” resounds from the heists of Uie minarets. 

According to a prescribed rule of Islam, the noontide prayer is repeated 
not at the exact moment when the sun is on the meridian, but a few second 
afterwards; because the tradition of the prophets teaches that, at the astro- 
nomical noon, the devil is wont to take the sun between his two horns, so that 
he may wear it as the crown of the world's dominion; and the fiend &en 
rears himself as lord of the earth, but he lets the sim go directly he hears the 
words “God is great” repeated on high in the summons of the true bdievers 
to prayer. “Inus,” says Hie Turkish historian, “the demons of cruelty, 
debauchery, and sedition, who had reached the meridian in the reigns of 
Murad and Ibrahim, and during the rrunorily of Muhammed, were obliged to 
yield up their crown of domination when the voice was heard that proclaimed 
Koprili grand vizir of the empire.” 

M^ammed Koprili was me grandson of an Albanian, who had migrated 
to Asia Minor and settled in the town of Kopri. The ruler of the councils 
of the Ottoman Eknpire had been, in early youth, a kitchen-boy, from which 
situation he rose to that of a cook. After twenty-five years of service he 
became the steward of the grand vizir Khosru; and under Khosru’s successor 
he was made master of the horse. That successor favoured Koprih, as being 
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» native of the same province' as himself; and by his influence Koprfli was 
‘ made governor of Damascus, Tripoli, and Jerusalem, and one of the vizirs of 
state. Afterward he accepted the inferior post of sandjak bey of Kostendil 
in Albania, where he led an armed force against some of the numerous insur- 
gents of that re^on, but was defeated and taken prisoner. After he was 
redeemed from captivity he retired to his native town, but was persuaded 
by a padba, called Muhammed with the Wry Neck, to follow him to Con- 
stantinople. His new patron became OTand vizir, but soon began to regard 
Edprili as a dangerous rival for court favour. It does not, however, appear 
that Koprili used any unfair intrigues to obtain the grand -mirate. 

Friends who knew the firmness of his character, his activity, and his keen 
common sense recommended him to the sultana validi as a man who might 
posfflbly restore some deCTee of tranquillity to the suffering empire; and the 

B and vizirate was offered to Koprili, then in the seventieth year of his age. 

e refused to accept it save upon certain conditions. He required that all 
his measures ^ould be ratifled without exammation or discussion; that he 
should have a free hand in the distribution of all offices and preferments and 
in dealing out rewards* and punishments, without attending to recommenda- 
tions from any quarter and without any responsibility; that he should have 
authority superior to aU influence of great men or favourites; that exclusive 
confidence mould be placed in him, and all accusations and insinuations 
against him should be instantly rejected. The sultana validi, on behalf of 
her son, swore solemnly that all these conditions should be fulfilled, and 
Muhammed Kdprih became grand vizur of the Ottoman Empire. ^ 

His investiture with power restored v^ur to the government, and revived 
the drooping confidence of the people. Victory agam returned to the Otto- 
man standards. Lesbos and Tenedos were reconquered, and a successful 
campai^ was waged in Transylvania. The two fortresses on the Dardanelles 
were reouilt, and all the important fortifications were placed m an efficient 
condition. This great minister exercised absolute control over the sultan; 
and when he terminated his career of vizir, after a service of five years, the 
treasury, exhausted by the prodigality of preceding reigns, was agam replen- 
ished His cruelty caused the death of more than thirty thousand persons. 
As a dying counsd to the sultan, he warned him to distrust the influence of 
women; never to choose too rich a minister; to augment, by every means, 
the revenues of the state, not to suffer the troops to grow effeminate by too 
long repose, and to lead, himself, an active life. The sultan, upon his advice, 
intrusted the seals of state to his son, Ahmed Koprili.* 


AHMEU) KOPHIU 

Sultan Muhammed IV was now advancing towards manhood, but he was 
of far too weak a character to govern for himself. His great ddight was the 
chase, and to this he devoted all his energies and all his time. Fortunately 
for his_^pire, he placed the most unplicit confidence in iffimed Koprili, the 
new vizir,_ and maintained his favourite minister in power against all the 
numerous intrigues that were directed against him. Ahmed Koprili was the 
real ruler of Turkey from 1^1 to his death in 1676; and he is justly eulogised 
both by Ottoman and Christian historians as the greatest statesman of his 
country. He was only twenty-six years of age vimen he was called on to 
govern the empire; but his natur^y high abilities had been improved by the 
best education that the muderris of Constantinople could supply, and he 
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had leained practical statesmanship as a provincial governor and genM*d 
during the ministry of his father. Ahmed Kdprili could be as stem as his 
sire, when duty to the state required severity, and he was equally tenacious 
in not permitting the least encroachment on his authority. But he was 
usually humane and generous ; and his most earnest endeavours were directed 
to mitigate the burdens of imperial taxation, and to protect lie people from 
the feudal exactions of the spahis, and from the arbitrary violence of the 
pashas and other local functionaries. 

Lfe his father, Ahmed Koprili commenced his administration by secur- 
ing himself against any cabals of the ulema ; and he gave at the same time a 
noble rebuke to the chief of that order, who spoke in the divan against the 
memory of the late grand vizir. Ahmed Kdprili said to him, “Mmti, if my 
father sentenced men to death, he did so by the sanction of thy fetva.” The 
mufti answered, “ If I gave him my fetva, it was because I feared lest I tiiould 
myself suffer under his cruelty.” “Effendi,” rejoined the grand vizir, "is it 
for thee, who art a teacher of the law of the prophet, to fear Grod less than 
his creature?” The mufti was tilent. La a few days afterwards he was 
deposed and banished to Rhodes, and his important station ^ven to Sanizadi, 
a fiiend on whom Ahmed Kdprili could rely. 

It was in the civil administration of the Turkish Empire that the genius 
of Ahmed Kopiili found its best field of exercise; but he was soon called on 
to fulfil the military; duties of the pand viziratCj and to head the Ottoman 
armies in the war with Austria, which broke out in 1663. This, like most of 
the other wars between the two empires, originated in the troubles and dis- 
sensions which were chronic for a century and a half m Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. After several conflicts of minor importance during 1661 and 1662 
between the respective partisans of Austria and the Porte in these provinces, 
who were aided against each other by the nei^bouring pashas and com- 
mandants, an Ottoman army was collected by me grand vizir on a scale of 
grandeur worthy of the victorious days of Suleiman Kanuni; and Koprfii 
resolved not only to complete the ascendency of the Turks in Hungary and 
Transylvania, but to crush entirely and finally the power of Austria. Mu- 
hammed rV marched with his troops from Constantinople to Adrianople; 
but there he remained behind to resume his favourite hunting while his grand 
vizu led the army against the enemy. The sultan placed the sacred standard 
of the prophet in Kopnli's hands at parting , and on the 8th of June, 1663, 
that formidable ensign of Turkish war was displayed at Belgrade. Koprili 
had under his command a hundred and twenty-one thousand men, a hundred 
and twenty-three field pieces, twelve heavy battering cannons, sixty thousand 
camels, and ten thousand mules. ^ 


THE BATTLE OP ST. QOTTHARD; THE TREATT OP VASVAE (1664 A.D.) 

Repelling the peaceful overtures of the Venetians and of the emperor, 
Koprili Ahmed crossed the Danube at Gran, and laid siege to Neuhausel 
(Au^t 17th, 1663) ; six weeks after, this place, the bulwark of Hungary, 
considered till then impregnable, capitulated Hungary, Moravia, and Suesia 
were pitilessly ravaged, and saw eighty thousand of their inhabitots carried 
off prisoners. Emperor Leopold was reduced to his own forces; the pope 
Alexander VII, being wholly devoted to the house of Austria, conceived the 
project of a league of the Christian princes against the Turks; Louis XIV 
ofifered thirty thousand men of his German dlies. But the emperor took 
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at this diow of force, and on his advice tiie pope declined the offer. 

the mean while Eoprili Ahmed continued to advance; ihe pope and Ihe 
'Imperor again demanded help of France. Finally, after negotiations that 
were somewhat thorny, Louis XIV promised to sei^ six thousand French 
‘and twenty-four thousand men from the confederation of the Khine, under 
tile command of the count of Coligny. This army was joined by ail the 
young nobility of France, who disputed with each other the honour of serving 
as volunteers, and formed a picked corps under the orders of the duke de la 
Feuillade. 

The count of Strozzi had obtained some tii^t succemes, but he was killed 
in a skirmish on tiie bank of the Mur and the celebrated Montecucuh took 
the •command-in-chief. Koprili, after having taken Serinwar and Little- 
IkHmom, tried to pass the Raab by main force, but he was repulsed by 
Montecuculi and Coligny after a desperate combat; a fretii attempt likewise 
bame to nau^t. ■ Mnally on July 31st, 1664, the grand vizir decided to cross 
<&e river in sight of the Austrians and to risk a battle. The Ottoman army, 
encamped near the 'abbey of St. Gotthard, made an impetuous attack; the 
•Baah was crossed by a ford, and the Ottomans broke through, the centre of 
the Christian army; Coligny, however, restored the balance, and the valour 
df his troops decided the victo^. 

' It is said that when Koprili saw the French knights marching out, cov- 
ered with ribbons and alk, and with blond wi^, he exclaimed, “Who are 
those girls?” He was soon undeceived; in an instant the janissaries were 
routed by the fwria francese. Those who escaped the mM^e repeated for a 
long time afterwards in their military exercises the cries of “AUons dOmsl 
tuel tuel” uttered by those girls whom the Ottoman historians call men of 
iron. Ten days after tiie battle of St. Gotthard, Koprili Ahmed rigned 
With Austria the Treaty of Vasvar (1664). Transylvania was to be evacuated 
ly the two parties; Apaffi was recognised prince of this country under the 
suzermnty of the Porte. Of the seven Hungarian comitates between Tran- 
sylvania and the Theiss three were to belong to the emperor, and the other 
four, taken away from Bakoozy, remamed Ottoman, as well as Novigrad 
and Neuhausel.<* 


OANDIA AND CBBTE} 

At tiie end of the year 1666 the grand vizir took the command of the 
aege of Candia. The whole naval force of Venice, and numerous bands of 
French and Italian volunteers, attempted to force the grand vizir to raise 
the aege; but the skill of the Italian en^eers, the valour of the French 
nobles, and the determined perseverance of Morosini were vain against the 
strict discipline and steady valour of the Ottoman troops. The works of 
the besiegers were pushed forward by the labours of a numerous body of 
Greek pioneers, and the fire of the poweifid batteries at last rendered the 
place untenable. At this crisis Moroani proved himself a daring statesman 
and a ancere patriot. When he found that he must surrender the city, he 
resolved to make his capitulation the means of purchating peace for the 
republic. 

The step was a bold one, for, though the senate was convinced of the 
nece^ity of concluding a treaty as soon as possible, the extieme jealousy of 
the Vaietian gover^ent made it dangerous for Morosini to venture on con- 
cludhi^ a treaty without express authority. Morosini, however, seeing the 
peril to which ms country would be exposed, if the favourable moment wMch 
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now presented itself for coneludii^ a peace was lost, assumed aU the respon- 
sibility of the act and agned the treaty. Its conditions were ratified by the 
senate, but the patriotic general was accused of high treason on his return 
to Venice. He was honomabiy acquitted, but remained for many yearn 
unemployed. On the 27th of ^ptember, 1669, Ahmed Koprili received the 
keys of Candia, and the repiublic of Venice resided alt right to the island of 
Crete, but retained possession of the three insular fortresses of Karabusa, 
Suda, and Spinalonga, with their valuable ports. No fortress is said to 
have cost so much blood and treasure, both to me besiegers and the defenders, 
as Can<fia; yet the Greeks, in whose territory it was situated, and who could 
have furnished an army from the inhabitants of Crete suffidently numerous 
to have decided the issue of the contest, were the people on the snores of the 
Mediterranean who took least part in this memorable war: so utterly desti- 
tute of all national feeling was the Hellenic race at tins period.^ 


THB COSSACKS; THE FOUSH CAJKIPAION 07 1672 A-D. 

The next scene of warlike operations on which Ahmed Koprili entered 
deserves especial attention, because it brings us to the rival claims of Poland, 
Russia, ana Turkey to dominion over the Cossacks, and is intimately conr 
nected with tiie long and still enduring chain of hostihties between the Russian 
and Turldsh empires. The Cossacks of the Don had become subjects of Ivan 
the Terrible, czar of Muscovy, in 1549 ; but the Cossacks of the Dnieper and 
the Ukraine were long independent, and their first connection was with 
Poland. The Poles affected to conader them as vassals, but the wisest Polish 
rulers were cautious in the amormt of authority which they attempted to 
exercise over these bold and hardy tribes. The impenous tyranny of other 
less prudent sovereigns of Poland was met by fierce opposition on the part 
of the Co^acks, who called in their former constant enemies, the Tatars, to 
aid them against their new Polish oppressors. Deserted, after some years M 
warfare, by the Tatars, the Cossacks of the Ukraine appealed to tibte Russian ' 
czar Aleris. Many years of chequered and sanguinary hostilities fdlowed, 
and at last the Cossack territory was nominally divided between Russia and 
Poland in 1667. 

But the Cossacks who dwelt near the mouths of the rivers Bug and Dnieper, 
and who were called the Zaporogian Cossacks, refused to be induded in the 
Polish dominions by virtue of that arrangement, and placed themselves under 
the protection of th^e czar. In '1670 the Cossacm of that part of the Ukraine 
which had been left under Poland petitioned the Polish diet for certain 
privileges, which were refused; and a Polidi army under Sobieski was sent 
into the Ukraine to coerce the Cossack malcontents. The Cossacks, under 
their hetman Dorescensko, resisted bravdy; but at last they determined to 
seek the protection of the Sublime Porte; and Dorescensko, m 1672, pre- 
sented himself at Constantinople, and received a banner witii two horsetails, 
as sandjak bey of the Ukraine, which was immediately enrolled among the 
Ottoman provinces. At the same time the khan of the Crimea was ordered 
to support the Cossacks, and rix thousand Turkitii troops were marched to 
toe Ukraine. The Poles protested loudly against these measures. The czar 
added his remonstrances, and threatened to join Poland in a war against 
Turkey. The grand vizir haughtily replied that such threats were empty 
words and out of place, and that toe Porte would preserve its determination 
with r^;ard to Poland. 
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li When Mie FoIMx ambassador reproached the Turks with injustice in 
aading the revolted subjects of Poland, Kopnli replied in a rranarkable letter, 
written with his own hand, in which he states that “ the Cossacks, a free 
people, placed themselves under the Poles, but being unable to endure Polish 
oppression any loi^r, they have sou^t protection elsewhere, and they are 
now under the Turkish banner and the horsetails. If the inhabitants of an 
oppressed country, in order to obtain deliverance, implore the aid of a mighty 
emperor, is it prudent to pursue them in such an asylum? When the most 
mi^ty and most ^orious of all emperors is seen to deliver from their enemies 
anoto succour &ose who are oppre^d, and who ask him for protection, a 
wise man will know on which side the blame of breaking peace ou^t to rest. 
K, in order to quench the fire of discord, negotiation is wi^ed for, so let it be. 
But if the solution of differences is referred to that kerai and decisive judge 
called the Sword, the issue of the strife must be pronounced by the God who 
Imth poised upon no thing heaven and earth, and by whose aid Islam has for 
a thousand years triumphed over its foes.” 

This avowal of tiie principle of intervention in behalf of an oppressed 
people was a bold measure for the prime minister of a nation like the Turkish, 
•irhich kept so many other nations in severe bondage; it was especially bold 
in Kbprili, who at that very time was directing the construction of fortresses 
in the Morea to curb the reviving spirit of independence of the Greeks. 

In the Polish campaign of 1672, Sultan Muhammed IV was persuaded to 
accompany the powerful army which Koprili led to the siege of me important 
city of Kamenets-Podolski, m Podolia. Kamenets-Podolski fell after nine 
days’ si^e (August 26th, 1672), and Lemberg shared its fate on the 9th of 
September. The imbecile long of Poland, Michael, then made the Peace of 
Buczacz with the Turks, by which Poland was to cede Podolia and the Ukraine, 
and pay an annual tribute to the Porte of 220,000 ducats. The sultan returned 
in triumph to Adrianople; but the congratulations which were lavidied on 
hnn as ecmqueror of the Poles were premature. Sobieski and the other chiefs 
of the Polish nobility determined to break the treaty which their king had 
made. They refused to pay the stipulated tribute; and in 1673 the grand 
vizir made preparations for renewing the war upon the Poles, and also for 
attacking the czar of Russia, from whom they had received assistance. 

The Turks marched again into Podolia, but on the 11th of November, 1673, 
Sobieski, who now led the Poles, surprised the Turkish camp near i^oczim, 
and routed Kopnli with immense slaughter. The princes of WaJlachia and 
Moldavia had deserted from the Turlosh to the Polish side with all thdr 
contingents — a transfer of strength which aided materially in obtaining So- 
bieski’s victory. But Kdprili’s administrative skill had so remvigorated 
the resource of Turkey that she readily sent fresh forces into toe Ufaaine 
in toe following year. Sobieski with his Poles and toe Russians (who now took 
an active p^ m the war) had toe advantage in toe campaign of 1674; and 
in 1675 Sobieski gained one of the most brilliant victories of toe age over toe 
Turks at L^berg.^ But toe superior strength and steadiness of toe Porte 
and Koprili in maintaining toe war against toe discordant government of 
Poland were Mt year after year; and m 1676 the Turkish commander in 
Podolia, Ibrahim, toe Devil, made himself completely master of Podolia, and 
attacked Galim. Sobieski (who was now king of Poland) fought gallantly 
with far inferior forces against Ibrahim at Zurawno, but was glad to conclude 
a peace (October 27to, 1676) by which toe Turks were to retain Kamenets- 
Podolski and Podolia, and by which toe Ukraine, with toe exception of a 
few specified places, was to be under toe soverdgnty of toe sultan. 
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DEATH OE AHMED KOPRIM 

Three days after tiie Peace of Zurawno Ahmed Koprifi died. Thoo^ 
his defeats at St. Grotthard and Khoczim had fairly given rise to an opioicm 
among the Ottoman ranks that their vizir was not bom to be a general, his 
military services to the empire, for which he won Candia, Nenhausel, and 
Kamenets-Podolski, were considerable; and no minister ever did more than 
he accomplished in repressing insurrection and disorder, in maintaining jus- 
tice and good government, and in r^toring tfie financial and military strength 
of his country. He did all this without oppresaon or cruelty. He protected 
all ranks of the sultan’s subjects; he was a liberal patron of literature and 
art; he was a warm friend, and a not implacable enemy; he was honourably 
true to his plighted word towards friend or foe, toward^ small or ^at; and 
there is far less than the usual amoimt of oriental exa^eration in me praises 
whidi the Turkish historians bestow upon him, as “ li^t and splendour 
of the nation; the conservator and governor of good laws; the vicar of the 
shadow of God; the thnce-leamed and all-aceomplished grand vizir.” 


THE SECOND SIEGE OP VIENNA (1683 A.D.) 

The value of such a minister as Ahmed Koprili to Turkey was soon proved 
by the rapid deterioration in her fortunes imder his successor in the vizirate, 
Kara Mustapha, or Black Mustapha — a man whose character was in every 
respect the oppoate of Koprili’s, and who to dender abilities united 
■wildest ambition and almost boundless presumption. He was son-in-law to 
the sultan, and by the infiuence which that marriage gave him he obtained 
the high office wmch he abused to the ruin of his master and the deep d^ 
aster of his country. Kara Mustapha’s favourite project was a new war 
against Austria, in which he hoped to capture Vienna, and to make himsdf 
the nominal -viceroy but real sovereign of ample provinces between the Danube 
and the Rhine. & 

Since 1665 the Austrian domination had been odious to the Hungarians. 
The relidous fanaticism of Leopold, who had put to death a number of people 
of high birth because they were suspected of leaning towards Protestantism; 
the violence and depredations of the German generals and administrators, 
who treated Hungary like a conquered country, brought on a general revolt. 
The son of one m the emperor’s victims, the count Emeric Tekeli, escaped 
from prison and gave the signal for revolt (1676). His device, Fro Deo et 
jxUna, became that of the Hungarians, who defeated the Austrians every- 
where. 'The emperor then perceived the necessity for reform, and the diet 
of Oldenburg gave satisfaction to the complaints of Hungary (1681). Tlds 
adroit policy detached most of the magnate from the party of Tekeli, who 
then implored the aid of the sultan, offering in exchange to recognise the 
’ suzerainty of the Porte. The armistice concluded between Austria and Tur- 
key had not yet expired, but without stopping for this consideration the 
divan ordered the padia of Buda to march to the aid of Tekeli, and Kara 
Mustapha invaded Hungary at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men (1683). 

Intoxicated by rapid and easy successes, the grand -vizir, in spite of the 
ad-vice of Tekeli, of the pasha of Buda^ and of his principal officers, resolved 
to lay siege to Vienna. Stahrwibeig, intrusted with the defence of the dty, 



liad only ten thousand men in the garrison. To com|)lete the defence five 
' obrps of bourgeois were formed, who ehared in the military service of the 
|dace. At the s^pial of alarm ^ven by tiie great bell of St. Stephen’s, the 
wjurgeois were to assemble near the Hofburg (emperor’s palace) ; the studeits 
were to gather on the Freyung place and the merdiants and employees on 
the new market-place. During sixty days forty mines and ten counter-mines 
esxploded ; the Turks aelivered eighteen assaults and the b^eged made twenty- 
four sorties. 

Most of the outworks had fallen into the hands of the besiegers; the ram- 
parts were givi^ way on all sides. Stahremberg wrote to the duke of Lor^ 
raines “There is not a moment to lose, monsei^eur, not a moment.” If 
Kara Mustapha had ordered a general attack it is probable that he would 
haVe succeeded, but avarice prevented him from profiting by the ardour of 
his troops. Convinced that Vienna contained immense treasures, he could 
no^ make up bis mind to abandon them to pillage, and hence he obstinately 
refused to ^ve the signal for attack. The inaction of the grand vizir gave 
Sobieski time to arrive. 

' Leopold, in his extremity, had solicited help from Europe; the pope 
made an appeal to the piety of the king of France. It was in vain that Louis 
XTV intrigued throi^nout Europe to compel the isolation of the emperor. 
He tried to prevent Sobieski from helping the Austrians, showing him that 
his real enemies were Austria, Brandenburg, and his Russian majesty. All 
was useless; he was carried away by hatred of the infidels. 

After having effected a junction with the duke of Lorraine, the electors 
of Saxony and Bavaria, Sobieski marched against the Ottomans. On Sep- 
tember 12th, 1683j the Polish squadrons mounted the iriopes of Calenberg, 
Where tiie Osmanhs were intrenched. The impetuous valour of the Polim 
king dedded the victory; at seven o’clock in the evening Vieima was com- 
ple^y delivered. The booty was immaise ; three hundred pieces of artillery, 
five thousand tents, the military chests, and all the fiags except the sandjaK 
sherif fell into the hands of the victors. Ten thousand Turlm remained on 
battle-field. Kara Mustapha, whose ambition had aspired to the empire 
of Germany and to the title Sultan — Kara Mustapha, aroused from his proud 
dream of power, rallied the fragments of his army on the Raab and fell back 
xq)on Buda. He crossed Ihe Danube at Parkany after a sanguinary combat 
in which the Poles killed eight thousand of his men and took twelve hunited 
prisoners. Gran opened its gates to Sobieski at the first siunmons. Exas- 

S rated at these reverses^ the grand vizir took revenge upon his officers for 
3.own incaparity, thinking that he could drown in blood the accusing voices 
of that army which he had led to butchery and defeat. He could not escape 
his fate; his enemies at Constantinople obtained the fatal arrest, and Muham- 
med IV sent the grand chamberlain to Belgrade with the command to bring 
back the head of the incapable general.*^ 


THE DEPOSmON OP IIUHAMSIBD IV ; HK CHAIIA.CTBB 

The great destruction of the Turks before Vienna was rapturously hailed 
fhrou^out Christendom as the announcement of the approaching downfall 
of the Mohammedan Emjnre in Europe. The Rusaans and the Venetians 
^edared war against the Porte, and 'Turkey was now assailed on almost 
kvery point of n® European frontiers. 'The new grand vizir Ibrahim strove 
hwd to recruit the armies and supply the defidency in the magazine which 
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the fatal campaign of his predecessor had occasioned. But city after city 
was now rent rapxdl]^ away from Islam by the exulting and advancing C3iris- 
tians. Ibie imperialist armies, led by the duke of Lorraine, captured Gran, 
Neuhausel, Buda, Sz^din, and nearly all the strong places, except Belgrade, 
which the Turks had held in Hungary. Ihe Venetians were almost equally 
successful on the Dalmatian frontier; and the republic of St. Mark now landed 
its troops in Greece, under Morosini, who rapidly made himself master of 
Coron, Navarino, Nauplia, Corinth, Athens, and other chief cities of that 
important part of the Turkish Empire. In Poland the war was waged less 
vigoroudy , nor did the Turks yet relinquish their hold on Kamenets-Podolski. 
But a great defeat which the main Ottoman army sustained on the 12th of 
August, 1687, at Mohacs (on the very scene of Suleiman’s ancient glory), 
excited the discontents of the soldiery into insurrection against the sultan, 
and on the 8th day of November m that year Muhammed IV was deposed, 
in the forty-sixth year of his age and thirty-ei^th of his reign. 

It had been the good fortune of this prince to have able grand vizirs during 
a considerable part of his reign; but he chose his ministers from female influ- 
ence or personal favouritism, not from discernment of merit, as was proved 
when he intrusted power to Kara Mustapha, who did more to ruin the Otto- 
man Empire than any other individual that is mentioned in its history. 
Muhammed W reigned without ruling. His mind was entirely absorbed by 
his mfatuation for the chase; and the common praple believed that he was 
under a curse, laid on him by his father, Sultan Ibrahim, who had been put 
to death when Muhammed was placed on the t^one, and who was said to 
have prayed m Hs last moments that his son might lead the wandering life 
of a beast of prey. Though not personally cruel, Muhammed «rV as soon as 
heirs were bom to him sought anxiously to secure himself on the throne by 
the customary murder of his brothers- They were saved from him by the 
exertions of the sultana valid! and his ministers; but he often resumed the 
unnatural design. His mother, the sultana validi Tarkhan, was determined 
at even the rm of her own life to shelter her two younger sons from being 
slaughtered for the further security of the elder; and die took at last the 
caution of placmg the two young princes in an inner room of the palace, 
which could only be reached by pasang through her own apartments. 

Even there one night the sultan himself entered with a da^er in his 
hand, and was gliding through to the chamber where his brothers ky. Two 
pages watched near the sultana validi; they dared not speak in the presence 
of the imperial man-slayer, but one of them touched her and awakened her. 
The mother sprang from deep, and dinging round tiie sultan implored him 
to strike her dead before he raised his hand to shed his brothers’ blood. 
Muhammed, accustomed to yield to the superior spirit of the validi, renounced 
for the time his scheme of fratricide, and retired to his apartment; but on 
the morrow he put to death the two dav^ who had hindered 
effecting the murderous project which he wished to have accomplished, but 
which he wanted nerve to renew. Timidly vindictive, and selfishly rather 
than constitutionally cruel, Muhammed continued to long for the death of 
his brothers, though he hesitated to strike. And whai he was at last deposed, 
to make room for his brother Suleiman on the throne, he may have regretted 
that his infirmitjr of purpose had spared the fatal rival whom an acjheraice 
to the old fratricidal canon of the house of Osman would have removed foiv 
ever from his path. 

In the reign of Muhammed IV another iimovation on the ancient stem 
institutions of the empiie was completed, which also was probably caused 
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as I much by weakness as bjr humanity. It was in 1675, in the last year of 
the viarate of Ahmed Koprili, that the final levy of three thousand boys for 
Ihe recruiting of the Turlash army was made on the Christian population of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe. The old sj^stem of filling the ranks of the 
janizaries exduavely with compulsory conscripts and converts from among 
the children of the rayahs had been lez and lez rigidly enforced since the 
time Murad IV, Admission into the corps of janissaries now conferred 
many dvil as well as mikta^_ advantage, so that it was eagerly sought by 
men who were of Turkish oiigm and bom to the Mohammedan faith. 

The first measure of relaxation of the old rule was to treat those who were 
the children of janizaries as d^ble candidatz for enrdment. Other Mus- 
sulman volunteers were soon received, and the leviz of the tribute of chil- 
dren from the Christians grew lez frequent and lez severe, though they 
were still occasionally resorted to in order to supply the thousands of pagz 
who were required to people the vast chambers of the serai, and who Ts%re 
in ease of emei^ency drafted into the army of the state. But ever since the 
year 1675 the rayahs of the empire have been entirely free from the terrible 
tax of fle^ and blood by which the Ottoman military force was sustained 
during its early centuriz of conquest. With this change in the constitution 
of the corps of janissariz, the numbers of that forz were greatly increased; 
large bodiz of them were now settled with their familiz in the chief citiz 
of the empire, where they engaged in different tradz and occupations. The 
exclusively monastic and .martial character of the "new soldiery” of Hadji 
Bektash Had long ago disappeared. 


TWO BELIQIOXJS IMPOSTOBS 

The contzts between the Greeks and the Christians of the Latin Church 
in Jerusalem raged furiously during Muhammed IV’s reign. But the Otto- 
mans of that ^ watched with far stronger interzt the agitation zused 
amwg the Jewim nation by the celebrated Sabbatai-zevi, who in 1666 came 
for^d at Jerusalem and asserted that he was the Messiah. Under that 
title he sent circular letters to all the Jewish synagogi^ of the Ottoman 
Empire; and such was his dexterous audacity in imposition, so eagerly were 
the legends rzpecting his miraculous powers received, that thousands of 
his countrymen flocked together at his bidding not only from Constantinople, 
Sm 3 rma, and other Turkim citiz, but from Germany, Leghorn, Venice, and 
Amsterdam. Some of the rablris opposed him ; and the most violent tumults 
were raised at Jerusalem, Cairo, Smyrna, and other dtiz of the East, where 
Sabbatai proclaimed his pretended mission. 

The Ottomans observed his progrez with rel^ous anxiety; not from any 
belief in his alleged character, but, on the contrary, from the fear that he was 
the dedjal, or antichrist, who, according to the Mohammedan creed, is to- 
appear among mankind in the last days of the world. They believe also 
that the speedy advent of the day of judgment is to be annoimced by the 
reappearance on earth of the preset Mahdi. And as at the same time at 
which Sabbatai came forward in Palztine another rdigious impostor arose 
in Eurdistan, who called himself the prophet Mahdi, and excited thousands 
of Kurds to follow him, the alarm of many orthodox Moslems at these com- 
bined rigns of the end of the world was extreme. The vizir Ahmed Koprili. 
in order to chzk the troublz caused by Sabbatai, seized and imprisoned 
him; but his fanatic followers only saw in this toe certain prelude to their 
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Messiah’s triumph. They said that according to an ancient prophecy Messiah 
was to disappear for nine months, and was then to return mounted on a 
lioness, which he was to ^de with a bridle made of seven-headed serpents, 
and then he was to be lord of the world. But one of Sabbatai’s countr^en, 
who was jealous of his influence, denounced him before the sultan’s ministers 
as endeavouring to raise a revolt among the people. 

Sabbatai was brought before the sultan for examination, and Muhammed 
then made him the characteristic offer of an opportunity of proving by a 
miracle his right to be acknowledged the Messiah. One of the sultan’s best 
archers was called forward, and Sabbatai was invited to stand steady as a 
mark for the arrows, which of course could do no harm to a personage gifted 
with miraculous powers; only the sultan vdshed to see them bound back 
from off his body. At these words, and the sight of the bended bow, Sab- 
batai’s. courage failed him. He fell prostrate, and owned that he was nothing 
but a poor rabbi, and no whit different from other men. The sultan then 
offered to allow him to embrace the Mohammedan faith, and so make some 
amends for the scandal which he had caused, and for the crime of high treason 
which he had committed by assuming the title of Messiah of Palestine, whidi 
was one of the sandjaks of the Sulilime Porte. Sabbatai eagerly accepted 
the proposal. He became a Moslem, and instead of being worshipped as 
Mesaah or dreaded as antichrist, he fflled foe ten years the respectable but 
prosaic station of a door-keeper in the sultan’s palace. He, however, stall 
made himself conspicuous by nis religious zeal ; but that zeal was now directed 
to winning converts from Judaism to Mohammedanism, in which he was 
singularly successful. He was ultimately banished to the Morea, where he 
died. 

The Kurdish spiritual pretender, the self-styled Mahdi, was captured and 
sent before the sultan a few months after Sabbatai had owned his imposture 
in the royal presence. The young Kurd abandoned the character of "pre- 
cursor of the last judgment” as soon as he was led before his sovereign. He 
answered his interrogators with sense and spint, and his life also was spared. 
The Jewish antichrist was serving the sultan as a door-keeper, and the Kurd- 
ish Madhi was made his fellow-servant, in the capacity of one of the pages of 
the treasure-chamber of the palace. 

Although his immoderate fondness for hunting made Muhammed IV habit- 
ually neglect the duties of government, he was never indifferent to literary 
pursuits, and he showed a hereditary fondness for the society of learned 
men. His patronage of the chase and his patronage of letters were sometimes 
strangely blended. He was liberal in his encouragement of historical writers, 
especially of such as professed to record the current history of his own reign. 
He loved to see them at his court ; he corrected thdr works with his own pen ; 
but he expected that each royal hunting should be chronicled by mem 
with sportsmanlike minuteness, and that the death of each wild beast which 
was slain by the sultan’s hand should be portrayed with ^tic fervour. A 
despotic patron is dangerous to the life of an author, as well as to the vitality 
of his works. The Turkish historian Abdi was one whom Sultan Muhammed 
iV delighted to honour. The sultan kept him always near his person, and 
chained him with the special duty of writing the annals of his reign. One 
evening Muhammed asked of him, “What hast thou written to-day?” Abdi 
incautiously answered that nothing remarkable to write about had happened 
that day. The sultan darted a hunting-spear at the unobservant companion 
of royalty, wounded him sharply, and exclaimed, “Now thou hast something 
to write about.” 
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THE BEIOK OF SUIMSMAX H 

Suldman II, wien raised to the throne of the Ottoman Empire in 1687, had 
Uved for forty-nve years in compulsory seclusion, and in almost daily peril of 
death. Yet, as soTereign, he mowed more capacity and courage than the 
brother whom he succeeded; and perhaps if he had been made sultan at an 
earlier period Turkey might have escaped that shipwreck of her state which 
came cm, her after the death of her great minister Ahmed Kdprili, through the 
weaknesB of Sultan Muhammed IV and the misconduct of ms favourite vLrir 
Kaxu Mustapha, the originator of the fatal march upon Vienna. 

Sulriman despised the idle sports and debasmg sensuality of his predeces- 
se8», and earnestly devoted himself to the task of reorganising the military 
TOwer of his empire, and of stemmii^, if possible, the progress of defeat and 
dieter. But he was upoable to control the excesses of the mutinous janis- 
saries, who, throv^out the winter which followed Sulriman’s accession, filled 
Const^tinople with riot and dau^ter, and compelled the appointment and 
oisplacement of ministers accordmg to their lawless will. At length this 
savage soldiery resolved to pillage the palaces of- the grand vizir and the other 
chief dietaries. The vizir, &vush Pasha, defended his house bravdy 
against me brigands, who were joined by the worst rabble of the capital^ Jew- 
ish and Christian, as well as Mohammedan. On the second day of the insur- 
rection they forced the gate of the house, and rudied in, slaying and spoiling 
all that they met with. Siavush Pasha, with a few of his surviving servants 
round him, made a last attempt to defend the entrance to the harem, that 
sanctuary of Moslems, which the rebels now assailed, regardless alike of every 
rratraint of law, of creed, of national and of private honour. More than a hun- 
dred of the wretches were slain before the resistance of the brave man of the 
house was overcome, and Siavush fell dead on the threshold of his harem, fight- 
ing bravely to the last gasp. 

The worst outrages and abominations were now practised by the rebels; 
and the sister of the slain vizir, and his wife (the daughter of M uham med 
Koprili), were cruelly mutilated and dragged naked throu^ the streets of Con- 
stantinople. The horror and indignation which these atrocities inspired, and 
the instinct of self-preservation, roused the mass of the inhabitants to resist 
the brigands, who were proceedmg to the sack of other mansions, and to the 
plunder of the shops and bazaars. The chief preacher of tjie mosque of the 
Great Suleiman, and other members of the ulema, exerted themsdves with 
eneigy and success to animate the well-affected citizens, and to raise a feeling 
of shame among the ranks of the janissaries, many of whom had been led away 
by temporary excitement and the evil example of the ruffians who had joined 
them from out of the very dregs of the popmace. The sacred standard of the 
prophet was displayed over the centre gate of tiie sultan’s palace, and the true 
b^evers hastened to rally round the holy symbol of loyalty to their prophet’s 
vicar on earth. The chief pillagers and assassins in the late riot were seized 
and exe( 5 uted. The mufti and three other principal ulanas, who had diown a 
disposition to obey the mutinous janissaries, were deposed, and men of more 
int^ty and spirit were appointed in their places. Some degree of order was 
tihus restored to the capital; but the spirit of insubordination and violence was 
ready to break outj and the provinces were convulsed with revolt and 
tumult. It was not until the end of June, 1688, that the sultan was able to 
ecwplete the equiianait of an army, which then marched towards ^ Hun- 
garian frontier. 
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The Austrians and their allies had profited vigorously by the disorders of 
the Turkish state, and had continued to deal blow after blow with fatal effect. 
Three generals of the highest military renown, Charles of Lorraine, Louis of 
Baden, and Prmce Eugene, now directed the imperialist armies against tJie 
discouraged and discordant Ottomans. The important city of Erlau in Hunr 
gary surrendered on the 14th of December, 1687, and came again into the 
dominion of its ancient rulers, after having been for a century under Mohana- 
medan sway. Gradiska, on the Bosnian frontier, was captured by Prince Louis 
of Baden. Stuhlweissenbuig was invested ; and, as the Turks had abandoned 
Block and Peterwardein, the route to Belgrade lay open to the Austrian 
armies. A Turkish general named Yegen Osman was ordered to protect Bel- 
grade; but he was cowardly or treacher- 
ous, and, as the imperialists advanced, he 
retreated from Bel^ade, after setting fire 
to the city. The Austrian troops, follow- 
ing close upon the retiring Turks, extin- 
guished the fiames, and laid riege to the 
citadel, which surrendered after a bom- 
bardment of twenty-one daysj on the 
20th of August, 1688. Stuhlweissenburg 
was stormed on the 6th of September; 
and Yegen Osman fired Semendria, and 
abandoned it to the advancing Christians. 

Prince Loins destroyed a Turkish army 
in Bosnia, and city after city 3 delded to 
the various Austnan generals who com- 
manded in that province and in Tran- 
sylvania, and to the Venetian leaders in 
Dalmatia. 

The campaign of the next year in 
these r^ons was almost equally disas- 
trous to Turkey. The sultan announced 
his intention of leading the Ottoman 
armies in person, and proceeded as far as 
the city of Sofia. Part of the Turkish 
forces were posted in advance at the city 
of Nish, and were attacked there and 
utterly defeated by the imperialists under 
Prince Louis of Baden. Nish, evacuated Wife of StnaniAu IJ 

by the Turks, was occupied by the con- 
querors. On the tidings of this defeat reaching the Turkish headquarters 
at Sofia, the sultan, in alarm, retreated withm the mountain range of the 
Balkan to the city of Philippopolis. Before the close of the year 1689 Peter- 
wardein md Temesvar were all that the Ottomans retained of their late exten- 
sive provmces north of the Danube; while even to the south of that river the 
best portions of Bosnia and Servia were occupied by the vietorious Austrians. 

In the soulhem parts of European Turkey the fortune of the war was 
equally unfavourable to Sultan Suleiman. Morosini, one of the greatest gen- 
erals that the republic of St. Mark ever produced, completed the conquest of 
the Morea, which he divided into four Venetian provinces. It was only against 
the Poles and the Russians that the Turks and their Tatar allies obtained any 
advantages. A la^ Tatar force from the Ckimea, led by Aimed Girai, over- 
ran part of Poland m 1688, reinforced the Tatar garrison in Kamenets-PodoL^ 
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and defeated the Poles on the Sereth. The Russian general Galitzin attempt- 
ed to invade the Crimea. He obtained some advantages over part of the Tatar 
forces, but when he advanced towards the isthmus of Perekop, in the autumn 
of 1688, he found that the retreating Tatars had set fire to the dry grass of the 
steppes, and reduced the country to a desert, from which he was obliged to 
retire. And in 1689, when the Russians agam advanced to the isthmus, they 
were completely defeated by the Ottoman troops that had taken post there to 
guard the Oimea. 

But these gleams of success could not dissipate the terror which the disasters 
in Hungary and Greece had spread among the Turkish nation. Only seven 
years had passed away smce their magnificent host, under the fatal guidance 
of Kara Mustapha, had marched forth across the then far-extended north- 
western frontier, with the proud boast that it would sack Vienna and blot out 
Austria from among the kingdoms of the earth. Now the Austrians, and their 
confederates, the lately despised Venetians, the conquered of Candia, held vic- 
torious possesaon of half the European empire of the house of Osman. For 
the first time smce the days of Hunyady , the Balkan was menaced by Christian 
invaders ; and at sea the l^lrkish fi^, the fiag of Ehair-ad-din, Piali, and Kilidj 
Alij was now swept from the Mediterranean. Seldom had there been a war in 
whidi the effect that can be produced on the destinies of nations by the 
appearance or the absence of individual great men was more signally proved. 
On the Christian side, Sobieski, Eugene, Louis of Baden, the prince of Lorraine, 
and Morosini had commanded fortune; while among the Turks no single man 
of mark had either headed armies or directed councils Yet the Ottoman 
nation was not exhausted of brave and able spirits, and at length adversity 
cleared the path of dignity for merit. 

In November of 1689 the sultan convened an extraordinary divan at Adri- 
anople, and besought his councillors to advise hun as to what hands he ^ould 
intrust with the man^ement of the state. In the hour of extreme peril the 
jealous spirit of intrigue and self-advancement was silent, and all around 
Suleiman H advised him to send for Koprili Zade Mustapha, brother of the 
great Ahmed Koprili, and to give the seals of office to him as grand vizir of the 
empire. 


KdPHILI ZADE MUSTAPHA 

Koprili Zade Mustapha at the time when he assumed this high dignity was 
fiiftjr-two years of age. He had been trained in statesmanship during the 
vizirates of his father and brother, Muhammed and Ahmed Koprili; and it 
was expected and hoped, on the death of Ahmed in 1676, that Sultan Muham- 
med IV would place the seals in the hands of Koprili Zade. Unhappily for the 
Ottoman nation, that sultan’s partiality for his own son-in-law prevailed; nor 
was it until after thirteen years of misgovemment and calamity had nearly 
destroyed the empire that the third Koprili succeeded his father and brother 
as director of the councils and leader of the armies of Turkey. 

Has authority was greatly increased by the deserved reputation which he 
enjoyed of being a strict observer of the Mohammedan law, and an uncompro- 
mising enemy to profligacy and corruption. After having paid hom^ to the 
sultan on his appointment, he summoned to the divan all the great dignitaries 
of the empire, and addressed them on the state of the country. He reminded 
them in severe terms of their duties as Moslems, of their sins, ai^he told them 
that they were now underling the deserved chastisement of Go^ 
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But the highest merit of Koprili Zade Mustapha is that he had the wisdom 
to recognise the necessity of the Sublime Porte’s strengthening itself by 
winnii^ the loyal affections of its Christian subjects- Although he was so 
earnest a believer in Islam and so exemplaiy in his obedience to its precepts 
that he was venerated by his contemporaries as a saint, he did not suffer 
bigotry to blind him to the fact that cruelty to the rayahs must hasten the 
downfall of the Ottoman Empire. He saw that the Christian invaders of 
Turkey found everywhere sympathy and recruits among the populations of 
the land. The Christian Albanians were enrolling themselves under the ban- 
ner of Venice; the Servians were rising to aid the emperor of Austria; and in 
Greece the victorious progress of Morosini had beai aided by the readiness 
with which the villa^ municipalities and the mountain tribes placed them- 
selves under his authority, and by the strenuous support which bands of 
Christian volunteers gave him in beleaguering the fortresses held by the Turks. 

Koprili Zade was not content with judgmg correctly; he took prompt 
practical measures to check the evils which he was swift to discern. One of the 
first acts of his vizirate was to despatch the most explicit and imperative 
orders to all the pashas that no Turlosh officer should exercise or permit any 
kind of oppression towards the rayahs, and that no payment should be 
required of them except the capitation tax. For the purposes of this tax 
Koprili divided the rayahs into three classes, according to their incomes. 
The first or wealthiest paid four ducats, the middle class two ducats, and the 
lowest one ducat a head. Tbds institution was called tlie mzami djid/td (the 
“new order”), a denomination which we shall see applied to more recent 
reforms. Koprili also took the bold and sagacious step of mabng a Mainote 
Greek bey of Maina. This was Liberius Geratschari, who had passed seven 
years as a Turkish galley-slave. He was now set at liberty, and sent to the 
Morea to support the Turkish interest among his countrymen agMnst that 
of the Venetians, who had begun to alienate the Greek rayahs from their 
side by impolitic government. 

Von Hammer remarks that Koprili Zade showed himself in this measure 
to be superior as a politician both to his brother Ahmed, who had sought 
in the former Venetian war to curb the rising disaffection in the Morea by 
fortified posts and garrisons, and also to the subsequent ^and vizirs, who, 
when it was proposed to make the Morea a principality Eke Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and govern it by native Christians, rejected the scheme as derog- 
atory to the dignity of the Subhme Porte. KopnE had even the enEghtened 
spirit to despise the old dogmas of Turkish muftis and judges, according to 
which the rayahs were allowed only to repair such churches as they already 
possessed, but were strictly forbidden to enlarge them or to build new places 
of worship. KopriE sanctioned the foimdation of a Greek church wherever 
it was desired, and thereby became the founder of thriving villages, which 
sprang up in districts where there had been previously only scanty bands of 
suffering and disaffected outcasts. 

Once, in passing through part of Servia, KopriE halted for the night in a 
wretched hamlet of rayahs, who had ndther edifice nor minister of religion. 
KopriE ordered that a church should be built there, and that a Christian 
priest should be sent for to serve it. In return for this boon, which filled 
the poor peasants with rapturous gratitude, KopriE required of them that 
each head of a family should bring him a fowl whenever he ^lassed through 
the village. Fifty-three fowls were immediately broi^ht to him, that being 
the number of fanuhes. In the next (and, unhappEy for the rayahs, the 
last) year of his vizirate KopriE passed through the same place. He received 
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fttlpidred. and tweaty-fiye fowls from the heads of the happy population, 
wiiioh flocked together with their Greek priest at thrir head to welcome the 
b^evolent vizir. ‘‘Look,” said Koprili to the staff of Turkish officers round 
him, “look at the fruits of toleration. I have increased the sultan’s powar, 
and I have brought blesangs on his government from those who were wont 
to curse it.” The Greeks of the empire used to say that Koprili founded 
more dhurohes than Justmian. Had subsequent Turkish ministers imitated 
Koprili Zade Mustapha in their policy towards the Christian population of 
Turkey, the Ottoman Empire would now command far ampler resources 
' than it can derive from the unaided valour and loyalty of its Moslem inhabi- 
tant^ and the most serious sources of its internal weakness would long ago 
have bem removed. 

. Beside the glory of having, while sincerely religious, practised religious 
toleration, the t&d Koprili deserves honourable mention for his recognition 
(fii^.the great principle of political economy, that (with very few and very 
pdcqliar exceptions) trade between man and man, ought to be free from afi 
state interference. When pressed by one of his advisers to frame r^ulations 
for purchases and sales, Koprili Zade replied, “The Koran prescribes nothing 
on the subject. Purchase and sale ought to be left to Ibe free will of the 
OMitraeting parties.” 

Koprili Zade Mustapha is termed by Ottoman historians Koprili Fazyl, 
which means Koprili the Virtuous. They say of him, as his highest praise, that 
he never committed a crime, and that he never used an unnecessary word. 
They record as an mstance of his eminence in taciturnity that once, while 
grand vizir, he received a ceremonial visit from three ufemas who had formerly 
held the offices of army judges. Koprili let them depart without having 
addressed a syllable to them. His old master of requests, NigaM Effendi, 
said to him, “My gracious lord, you should have spoken something to them.’’ 
“lam not a hypocrite,” answered Koprili* He was austerely simme in all his 
habits. In his campaigns he generally marched on foot, like the rank and 
file of the infantry. He disluced military muric. He sddom moved his 
quarters before sunset. Amid the pomp and splendour of the Turkish court 
camp the grand vizir was. distinguishable by the plainness of his dress. 
He was an inoefati^ble student, and read diligently in his tent when on 
active service, as weal as in his palace when at Constantinople. 

Such are some of the praises by which bis country’s historians signalise 
Koprili Zade Mustapha. The renown for statesmanship acquired by him, 
winch Christian writers have concurred with Mohammedan in bestowing, is 
the more remarkable, by reason of the shortness of the period permitted to 
him for the display of his administrative genius. He was killed in battie 
within two years from the time when the seals of office were placed in his 
hands. His contemporaries judged of him, as of his brother Ahmed, that he 
shmie more in the councLL than in the field. But the military career of Koprili 
Zade was hi^y honourable to his abilities as well as to his courage; and, 
thoi^ ultimately defeated, he gained a respite of infinite importance for 
the Ottoman Emiare by tiie successes which he at first obtained. 

. When he was made grand vizir, one of the invading armies of the en@my 
had advanced ^ far as Uskup, in northern Macedonia, where it was actively 
aided by the Christian Albanians and their patriarch. A chieftain of those 
rs^fons, named Karpos, had accepted a dipbma of investiture from the 
Austrian emperor, and, assuming the old title Krai, had fortified himself in 
Palanka. It was indispensable to relieve Turkey at once from the foes 
UTO thus Btruek at the very heart of her power in Europe. Koprili held a 
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council of war at Adrianople, at which Selim Girai, the khan of the Crimea, 
and Tekeli, the Hungarian refugee, were present. Khoja Khalid Pasha, the 
serasker of the Morea, a native of Uskup, was sent with all the regular Turkish 
troops that could be collected against that place. The Crimean khan, at 
the head of a large Tatar force, co-operated with him. They gained two 
victories over the combined bodies of Germans, Hungarians, and Albanians, 
who had assumed the old mediaeval badge of the cross. The chieftain Karpos 
was seized by the Tatars and executed on the bridge of Uskup. Nearly all 
the important posts which the invaders and their insurgent confederates hari 
occupied in those districts were recovered by the sultan’s troops, and the 
pressure on this vital part of the empire was almost entirely removed. En- 
couraged by these successes, Koprili pushed forward with the greatest vigour 
his armaments for the next campaign. 

Louis XIV, who was at war with the German Empire, sent in the winter 
of 1680 a new ambassador, the marquis de CMteauneuf, to Constantinople, 
to encourage the Turks to persevere in hostilities against Austria. CMt^u- 
neuf was sSao ordered to negotiate, if posable, a peace between Turkey and 
Poland, to prevent the recognition by the Sublime Porte of William of Orange 
as king of England, and to regain for the Catholios in Palestine the custody 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which the Greek patriarch had lately won from them. 
CMiteauneuf obtiiined the last object, and he found in the new vizir a zealous 
ally against Austria. But the Turks refused to suspend hostilities with 
Poland; and with regard to the prince of Orange and the English crown, 
Kopnli answered that he should recognise the king whom the English people 
had proclaimed. He added that it would ill become the Turks, who had so 
often dethroned their own soverei^, to dispute the rights of other nations 
to change thdr masters. 

In August, 1690, Koprili Zade Mustapha took, in person, tiie conunand of 
the Ottoman armies that advanced from Bulgaria and upper Albania through 
Servia against the imperialists. After a murderous fight of two days, Kopnli 
drove the Austrian general, Sehenkendorf , from his Imes at Dragoman, between 
the cities of Sofia and Nidx. The vizir then formed the siege of Nish, whidh 
capitulated in tiiree weeks. The Austrian generals were prevented from con- 
centrating their forces for its relief by a well-planned irruption into Tran- 
sylvania by the Hungarian refugee Tekeli at the head of a Turkitii army. 
Tekeli defeated the imperialists in that province, and proclaimed the sultan 
as sovereign lord, and himself as prince of Transylvania. 

After the capture of Nish me grand vizir" marched upon Semendria, 
which was stormed after resisting desperately for four days. Widdin was 
also regained, and Kopnli then undertook the recovery of Belgrade. On the 
twelfth day of the siege a shell from the Turkish batteries pierced the roof 
of the principal powder magazine of the city, and a destructive explosion 
ensued, whicn gave the Turks an easy conquest. Having placed a strong 
garrison in this important city, and completed the expulsion of the Austrians 
finm Servia. Kdprui returned to Constantmople. He was received there with 
deserved honours after his short but bnlliant campaign, in which he had 
compelled the invading giaours to recede from the banks of the Morava and 
the Nish to those of the Danube and the Save. 

On the 10th of May, 1691, Koprili the Virtuous received a second time 
the sacred standard from the hands of his sovereign, Sultan Suleiman, who 
died before the campaign was opened. Suleiman H was succeeded by his 
brotiier Ahmed II, who was girt with the sabre of Osman on July 13th, 1691. 
The new sultan confirmed Kdprih in his dignity, and the vizir proceeded to 
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(joacentrate his forces at Belgrade and to throw a bri(^ over the Save. He 
then inarched up the ri^t bank of the Danube to encounter the imperialists, 
who', under the command of Lotus of Baden, descended from Peterwardein. 
The two hosts approacned each other on the 19 th of August, near Slankamen. 
At the same time the Christian and Mussulman flotillas, which accompanied 
their respective armies along the Danube, encountered on the river. The 
Turkic flotilla was victorious; but on the land the day proved a disastrous 
one for the house of Koprili and for the house of Osman. 

Contrary to the advice of the old^t pashas in the army, the vizir refused 
to await behmd the lines the attack oi the imperialists. The veteran warrior 

Khoja Ehalid censured this impetuosity. 
Koprili said to him, “I invited thee to 
follow me that thou mightest show thyself 
like a man, and not like a phantom.” 
Khalid, touching the thin hairs of his grey 
beard, replied, “I have but a few days to 
live. It matters little whether I die to- 
day or to-morrow; but I would fain not 
have been present at a scene in which 
the empire can meet with nought but 
calamity and shame.” “ Advance the can- 
non !” cried Koprili, and himself formed 
the spahis for the fight. Kemankesh Pasha 
began the battle by rushmg, with six 
thousand Kurdish and Turkoman irre^ar 
cavalry, upon the Christian lines. “Cour- 
age, my heroes!” cned Kemankesh, “ the 
houris are waiting for you 1 ” They gal- 
loped forward with shouts of “Allah'” 
but were received by the Christians with 
a steady fire, which drove them back in 
(hscomnted and diminished masses. Agam 
they charged impetuously; again they 
broke, fell, or fled The Austrians now 
pressed forward to where the sacied stand- 
ard was reared in the Mohammedan ranks. 
Ismail, the pariia of Karamania, dariied 
against them with the troops of Asia. His 
squadrons were entangled in an abattis of 
A Ttjekish Ofsichs felled trees, by which the prince of Baden 

(Sevvnteeath Century) had protected his right wing The Asiatics 

wavered and were repulsed. Koprili saw 
bis best men shot down round him by the superior musketry of the impe- 
rialists. “What is to be done?” he cried to the officers of his guards. They 
answered, “Let us close, and fight sword in hand.” Koprili, arrayed in a 
black vest, invoked the name of God, and threw himself, with drawn sabre, 
against the enemy. His giwds rushed onward with him. 

An obstinate and sanguinary stru^le followed, which was decided against 
Turkey by the bullet that struck Koprili, while cleaving his way desperately 
through fhe Austrian ranks. His guards lost courage when they saw him 
fall, and the fatal tidings that their great vizir was slain soon spread disorder 
and panic throu^out the Ottoman army. The prince of Baden’s triumph 
was complete, and the> Turkirii camp with a hundred and fifty cannon fdl 
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into the conqueror’s power. But the victory was dearly purchased, and the 
Austrian loss in men and officers was almost equal to that of the Turks. The 
battle of Slankamen drove the Ottomans again from Himgary; Tekeli was 
defeated by the imperialists and expeUed from Transylvania; and throughout 
the four years of the disastrous rei^ of Ahmed II the current of defeat was 
unabated. Besides the curse of the victonous sword of the foreigners, and 
the usual misenes of domestic insurrection, the fearful visitations of pestilence 
and famine came upon the devoted ^pire. A great earthquake threw 
down part of Smyrna, and a still more destructive confla^ation ravaged 
Constantinople m September, 1693. Heartbroken at the sufferings and shame 
of the state, and worn by disease, Ahmed II expired February 6th, 1695. 


ACCESSION OP MTJSTAPHA n 

Mustapha 11, the Kin of the deposed Muhammed IV, now came to tifcte 
throne, and showed himself worthy of havmg reig^d in happier times. On 
the third day after his accession he issued a hatti-dierif, in whidi he threw 
the blame of the recent misfortunes upon the sultans, ^d amomiced his 
intention of restoring the ancient usages, and of heading his armies in person. 
As von Hammer / observes, this document is too remarkable not to deserve 
citation. Sultan litustaiiha II thus announced his royal will* 

“ ^d, the supreme distributer of all good, has granted unto us, miserable 
sinner, the caliphate of the entire world. Under monarehs who are the slaves 
of pleasure, or who resign themselves to indolent slumber, never do_ the ser- 
vants of God enjoy peace or repose. Henceforth, voluptuoimess, idle pas- 
time, and sloth are banished from this court. While the padi^as, who have 
ruled since the death of our sublime father Muhammed, Imve heeded naught 
but their fondness for pleasure and for ease, the unbelievers, the imclean 
beings, have invaded with their armies the four frontiers of Islam. They 
have subdued our provinces; They have pillaged the goods of the people of 
Mohammed They have draped away into slavery the faithful, writh their 
wives and'little ones. This is known to all, as it is known to us. 

“I therefore have resolved, with the help of the Lord, to take a signal 
revenge upon the unbelievers, that brood of hell, and I will myself begm the 
holy war against them. Our noble ancestor the sifftan Suleiman (may his 
tomb exhale unceasingly the odour of mcense !), during the forty-eight years 
of his reign, not only sent his vizirs against the unclean Christians, but placed 
himself at the head of the champions of the holy war, and so took upon the 
infidels the vengeance which God commands. I also, I, have resolved to 
combat them m person. Do thou, my grand vizir, and ye others, my vizirs, 
my ulemas, my lieutenants and agas of my armies, do ye all of you assemble 
round my person, and meditate well on this my imperial hatti-sherif . Take 
counsel, and inform me if I oi^ht to open hostilities in person against the 
emperor, or to remain at Adrianople. Of these two measures choose that 
which will be most profitable to the faith, to the empire, and to the servants 
of God. Let your answer be the truth, and let it be submitted to me before 
the imperial stirrup. I wish you health.” 

The deliberation of the divan on this summons lasted for three da 3 rs. 
Many thought that the presence of the sultan m the camp was undesirable. 
Othei-s feared that he had only addressed them with a view of leamii^ their 
thoughts. Finally, they aU resolved that the departure of the padidia to 
aagiiTTift the command-in-chief of the army would not only ^pose the sacred 
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gwisou to too much risk and fati^e, but would involve excesrive expense. 
Consequently, the divan represented to the sultan that his majesty ot^t 
not to commit his imperial person to the chances of a campaign, but ought to 
leave the care of war to the grand vizir. To this address the sultan returned 
a laconic hatti'sherif, “I persist in marching.” The most active measures 
then were taken to hasten the pr^arations for the campaign; and the gal- 
lantry of the young sultan was at first rewarded by important success. & 

Mezzomorto, the old pirate of Tunis, twice defeated the Venetian fleet in 
the straits of Chios and reconquered the island of that name. The khan of 
the Tatars invaded Poland and was stopped only by the firm resistance of 
Lembei^; the Russians had to raise the siege of .A^ov after having lost thirty 
thousand men (October, 1695); finally the sultan penetrated into Hung^ 
and took Lippa by assault. General Veteram with six thousand men tried 
to stop the Osmanlis at Lugos. Surrounded by superior forces, he was 
defeated, but not until he had inflicted severe losses on the enemy, who left 
fifteen thousand dead on the field. Veterani, being wounded and made 
pri^ner, was decapitated (September 22nd, 1696). At these successes, to 
which they had become unaccustomed, the ardour of the Osmanlis reawoke; 
volimtary ^ts provided for the pay of the army. Wealthy private persons 
equipped corps of volunteers. Ihe victory of Olasch, which the sultan gained 
over the elector of Saxony, increased the enthusiasm (1696) and caused the 
taking of Azov by the czar Peter I to pass unnoticed by the masses. But 
fortune was soon to abandon the arms of the Osmanlis; the celebrated Prince 
Eugene of Savoy had just taken command of the imperial army. After well- 
planned marches and counter-marches he surprised the Ottomans at the 
passage of the Theiss near Zenta; ten thousand were drowned in the nver; 
the grand vizir was kUledj the sultan fled, and Bosnia was invaded (1697). 

Ine anpire was again in peril. For the fourth time a Koprili was called to 
restore it, Koprili Hussein, a nephew of the old Koprili, recdved the seal and 
the standard. The treasu^ was empty; Koprili remedied this penury by 
skilful expedients; he improvised an army which, being confided to Daltaban 
Pasha, arrested the triumphant progress of the imperial troops, and forced 
them to recross the Save. Louis XIV had just s^ed the Treaty of Ryswick; 
he had offered to include the Porte in the negotiations. The divan refused, 
but acc^ted the mediation of the English ambassador. The French ambas- 
sador, Maquis de F$riol, tried in vain to fight against the ^old of William of 
Orange and to show the Turks the error they were committing in signing the 
peace. *He promised in the name of his sovereign, who was preparing to 
recommence the war, that France would not lay down her arms until Turkey 
had recovered Hung^ and all the lost provinces. All was useless. “The 
divan ended,” says Cantemir,? “by asking France not to give herself usdess 
trouble ; peace was desired and peace womd be made.” It was soon signed 
at Karlowitz (January 26th, 1699). 


THU PEACE OP KAELOWTTZ (1699 A.D.) 

Austria and the Porte agreed to a truce of twenty-five years. Turkey 
ceded Hungajy and Transylvania to Leopold; it preserved only the territory 
between the Thass and the Maros The boundary line between the two em- 
pires in Syrmia was a conventional line, drawn from the confluence of the Theiss 
and Danube to the emptying of the Bosna into the Save and from that point 
along the course of the Save and that of the.Unna. Poland recovered! 
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Kamenets-Podolski, Podolia, and Ukraine; Russia kept Azov, etc. All the 
tributes hitherto paid by CSaristian powers were abolished. 

Regarded from a higher standpoint than that of territorial gain, the Peace 
of Karlowitz is the most noteworthy of all treaties hitherto concluded between 
Turkey and the European powers, because it ends the humiliation involved in 
leiles of money, in the tribute of Transylvania, in the pension of Zante, and 
in the tribute to the Tatar khan; for the first time the mtervention of Euro- 
pean powers for the common interest, in the form of mediation, was recognised 
by the Porte as an international right. When the tide of power of the Otto- 
man Empire was at its height the topmost wave reached the gates of Vienna, 
then, rolling back, it kept Hungary and Transylvania a hundred and seventy 
years under the waters of tyranny. The wat^ now receded a second time 
from the walls of Wenna, and not from there alone but also from Hungary and 
Transylvania, from Podolia and the Ukraine, from Dalmatia and the Morea; 
and the Peace of Karlowitz made of Poland and Hungary a great dam behind 
the boundary of the Dniester, the Save, and the Unna. The Peace of Karlo- 
witz prodaimed loudly the decadence of the Ottoman Empire, which, although 
the vigorous policy of Murad IV in the preceding period and that of the dd 
Eoprili in the next had kept it stationary for a while, could neither be held 
in check by the statesmanship of the later Koprilis nor concealed from the 
world by the eloudb of plundering armies. 

The cruel oppression of the Himgarian as a rayah under the yoke of Turk- 
ish tyranny continued for a century until the wz^ and virtuous Koprili, in a 
document called the “New Order” {mmmi jednd), advocated the alleviation of 
the oppresfflon of the rayah; and yet another century passed before this new 
legislation, which had been su^^ted in order to secure a better treatmait 
of the Christians, attained a sphere of influence, and, under Selim III, ushered 
in a new order of things. Had Koprili’s humane treatment of Christian sub- 
jects been observed by the grand vizirs, his successors, and had the new order 
he planned, which aimed at greater organisation and at an improvemmt of 
the state administration been carried out, the Greek rebellion might easily 
have been prevented. The following period of Ottoman history— ior which 
the way was prepared by revolutionary ideas and by European mediation in 
the Peace of Karlowitz, which sounded the trumpet of the decadence of the 
Ottoman Empire— initiates an epoch of European intervention. This inter- 
vention has been growing more continual and more audacious up to the present 
day./ 

THE RBFOEMS OB' KOPBILI HUSSEIN 

Disorganisation affected all branches of the administration; rebellion broke 
out on all the frontiers of Persia, in the Crimea, in Africa, in Egypt, and in 
Arabia. The rebels, bang vigorously pursued, were forced to subimssion, and 
Koprili Hussein could devote himself to the reforms which he was meditating. 
Walking in the footsteps of Koprili the Virtuous, he gjrantai to the inhabitants 
of Bosnia and of the Banat ^emption from capitation for the current year; 
he exempted the rayahs of Rumefia from a inillion and a half of taxes' in 
arrear ; in Syria he granted free pasturage. Through the mufti he addressed to 
the magistrates of the empire detailed instructions prescribing a thorough 
acguaintance with the Koran, with dogma and the formulas of prayer, and 
enjoining a strict discipline on the directors of schools. At the same time that 
he was relieving the situation of the Christians and trying to recall the Moslems 
to study and to the observance of tiidr religion, the grand vizir re^tabfidied 
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Oirtier in tihe administration, discipline in the army, economy in the finances; 
he codified the maritime legation, and gave a great impulse to works of 
public utility. Mosques, schools, markets, barracks arose on all sides; Bel- 
grade, Temesvar, Niim saw their fortifications repaired and enlai^ed and pro- 
vided with ammunition. 

The deatii of the kapudan pasha Mezzomorto deprived Kopiili Hussein of 
one of his most faithful auxiliaries and left the field open to the hostile desigim 
of the mufti. The latter grouped about him those who had won their liveli- 
hood by means of crimes and who could not pardon the grand vizir for his 
virtues and talents. Under the intrigues of this coterie the most devoted 
adherents of Eoprili, the kaimakam, and the tchaudi bashi Mustapha aga fell 
successively. ImaJly the execution of Zibbeli Zade Ali Bey, a nephew of the 
minister accused of loving a sultana, warned the vizir of the lot wmch awaited 
him. Loaded down with grief and affected by an incurable malady, he 
returned to the sultan the seal of the empire (September 5th, 1702) and died 
seventeen days afterwards. 

The death of Koprili revived disorder. His successor, Dsltaban Pasha, a 
soldier whose only pa^ion was war, sought to break the Treaty of Karlowite ; 
he fell a victim to the intrigues of the mufti and was strangled. Turning to 
his assa®ins, he exclaimed, “ Infidel Moslems, kill him whom the giaours could 
not kill The reis effendi Nami Muhammed succeeded him; a partisan of 
peace, he tried to complete the work of Koprili But by his efforts to do away 
with abuses he roused against himself the ulemas and the janissa>ries ; the 
troops sent against the rebels made peace with them, and Mustapha, being 
deposed, ceded the throne without resistance to Ms brother Ahmed HI 
(August 22nd, 1703).<* 

THE INFLUENCES OF EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE 

The close of the seventeenth century, rendered memorable by the Treaty of 
Karlowitz, constitutes an epoch in the Ottoman annals. Its history commences 
to grow humane, and no longer breathes that spirit of cruelty which had hither- 
to animated it. It is true the throne was, on two occasions, subverted by 
insurrections; but its occupants were neither deposed nor put to death. Sev- 
eral bloody wars erimsonea the annals of this epoch; but the sombre night of 
barbarism gradually broke, and such acts of unnatural cruelty as those of the 
tyrant Murad IV, the militaiy anarchy under Muhammed IV, and the political 
assassinations of Koprih the elder were not again renewed. The rude severity 
of the Turkish character was mitigated by contact with Europeans, and more 
civilised principles of action were adopted; the art of printing opened also 
to the Ottomans a new era. The fundamental columns of the edifice of Otto- 
man law, the military organisation of Orkhan, and thekanun-name of Muham- 
med II yet existed; but from this epoUh important innovations and changes 
in the domestic and foreign policy of the empire were introduced, which the 
exigencies of ils condition and the spirit of the age required, novel and radical 
as mey were. 

The ambassadors of Austria, ‘Poland, Venice, and Russia were received at 
Constantinople with great pomp when they visited that capital, six months 
after the n^otiation of the treaty, for its formal signature and ratification. 
Before sunrise, on the day of their entrance into the city, the emirs, vizirs, and 
other high functionaries, with the sultan on horseback, assembled at the gate 
of the seraglio. The mufti, the two supreme judges of the nation, the chief of 
the relatives of the prophet, and the ulemas also united to do honour to the 
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representatives of the foreign poiwers. The spahis and janissaries met them 
on their landing, and conducted them to the august presence of the sovereign 
of the epipire, mth an imposing military parade. 

In order to cement the peace, and to impre^ Europe with an idea of his 
riches and magnificence as a prince, the sultan despatched Ibrahim pasha to 
Vienna, with a numerous suite. He was chaiged with the honour of presenting 
the emperor with a number of costly ^ts, among others, a rich tent, the ex- 
terior of which was decorated with golden apples, and lined with parti-coloured 
satin, embroidered with flowers of me liveliest hues ; an aigrette garnished with 
fifty-two diamonds; a complete set of horse trap- 
pings, enriched with five hundred and twenty-one 
diamonds and thirty-eight rubies, the bridle being 
composed of a double chain of gold ; a pair of gold 
stirrups ornamented with one hundred and twenty- 
eight brilliants and two hundred and four rubies ; a 
saddle-cloth worked with gold and pearls; together 
with a glittering mace of rubies and emeralds, and 
a large number of other precious objects. The 
Imperial ambassador was soon after sent to Con- 
stantinople, to convey the thanks of his sovereign 
to the sultan, and to proffer to him, in return, some 


, and to proffer to him, in return, some 


m a^ficent presents. 

In the first half of the reign of Ahmed III the 

E and vizirs succeeded each other so rapidly that 
story has little else to do than to renter thdr 
names, for the administration of but few of them 
was marked bjr any memorable act. In 1709 
Charles XII, king of Sweden, after his defeat at 
Pultowa by the czar Peter the Great, sought an 
asjrlum in Turkey. The favourable manner in 
which he had been received encouraged him in his 
efforts to persuade the sultan to form an alliance 
with him against their common enemy, Peter the 
Great. Yielding to his arguments and entreaties, 
the sultan declared war against Poland and the 
czar. Upon hearing of -the advance of the Otto- Tdbkibh Sword-hbaioib 
man army, under the command of the grand vizir 

Bultadji Muhammed, the czar crossed the Pruth, and intrenched himsdf 
between that river and a marshy plain dominated by heights occupied by 
the Turks. 


In this disadvantageous position the Russians, surrounded on all sides, 
valiantly resisted the attacks of the enemy; but they were soon reduced to a 
dose blockade Peter I would have inevitably been lost but for the admi- 
rable devotion and ’sagacity of his wife, the celebrated Catherine. While the 
czar, oppressed with grief, had retired to his tent, Catherine, far from abandon- 
ing hersdf to despair, took counsd with the general oflicers and the chancellor 
Smavirov. It was dedded to ask peace of the sultan; the czarina collected 
all her diamonds and predous jewds, and sent them as a present to Osman 
Aga, kiahia of the vizir, by means of Schavirov, who was charged with the 
delivery of a letter to the fiirat minister. The vizir took into consideration the 
propositions of peace, and notwithstanding the protestations of Poniatowski 
and the khan of Crimea, peace was concluded with Russia upon most advan- 
tageous terms for the Porte. The czar was obliged, among other clauses, to 
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restore Azov, to dmolish the fortresses of the sea of that name, and to deKver 
to the Ottomans sJl the artillery they conl^^. A special article secured 
permission for Charles XII to return to his kingdom. Ite sultan^ at the 
instigation of Charles, declared the treaty null and void, exiled the vizir, and 
executed the instigators of the peace, who were convicted of having received 
the bribe of the czarina. In 1712 peace, however, was again renewed with 
Bnssia for twenty-five years. This, in its turn, was violated by the sultan, 
and the ambassadors of the czar were imprisoned in the seven towers. 

The sultan, annoyed at the intri^es of his troublesome guest, sent Kii^ 
Charles a large amount of money, and oirdered him to leave the country. This 
monarch, upon the receipt of this command, adopted the strangest proceeding 
known in history. With three hundred Swedes, some officers, and his dome^ 
tics, he sustained the attack of twenty thousand Tatars and six thousand 
Ottomans; when he saw to brave countrymen enveloped by the enerny, he 
barricaded himself in to house, with sixty persons in all, defended himself 
with an insane, desperate fury, and killed two hundred of his a^ailants ; he 
was finally taken, on Tnaking a sortie to escape from_ his burning house. Some 
months subsequently, on account of a letter from his sister pressing his return 
to Sweden, he left Turkey under an escort of honour, after a retidence of two 
years within its hospitable limits. Peace was then definitely si^ed with Rus- 
gda, at Adrianople, for twenty-five years. The sultan, detemuned upon the 
rectmquest of roe Morea, intrusted the invmon of that peninsula to his son- 
in-law, the grand vizir [Ali Kumurji], who in a few months wrested it, as well 
as ^ thar possessions in the Archipelago, from the Venetians. 


THE PEACE OP PASSAEOWPTZ (1718 A.D.) 

This striking sign of a reviving martial spirit alarmed the emperor Charles 
VI into a declaration of war against Turkey. Prince Eugene, at the head of 
the impeiM forces, met the vizir at Peterwardein, and cut his army to pieces. 
Ttemesvar and the whole Banat fell into his hands. He then advanced on the 
fortress of Mgrade; but the grand vizir, with 150,(XK) men, hastened to the 
succour of the town. After a oattle of extraordiimry ferocity the Turks were 
obliged to retire, and Bdgrade surrendered. An immense booty fell into the 
hands of the imp^iiale, including, among other articles, 131 bronze cannon, 
six hundred barrels of powder, thirty-five mortars, and fifty thousand pro- 
jectiles. 

The Porte, recognising its weakness, accepted the offers of mediation which 
were made to it some weeks subsequently, and concluded a peace at Passa- 
rowitz, by which it ceded to the emperor Belgrade, Temesvar, Wallachia to the 
Aluta, and a portion of Servia; the Morea was restored to the sultan. This 
treaty established more intimate relations between the Subhme Porte and the 
Christian states of Europe. A Turkish ambassador was sent to Paris, and a 
Prussian diargi d’affaires to Constantinople. 


asm BEBELLION OP O^E JANISSABIES 

The passion for war was not extinguished; for, taking advantage of civil 
war in Persia, the sultan marched into that country, a portion of which he _dis- 
manbered, and divided with the czar, his colleague in this spoliating invasion. 
In 1730 the Persian conquests were in a great part recovered by the valour of 
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Nadir Efchar [Kouli Khan], who replaced the legitimate Boverdga on the 
throne. 

These disasters provoked a rebellion of the janissaries, who obliged Sultan 
Ahmed III to descend from the throne. The rei^ of this monarch was one of 
the happiest in the Ottoman annals. He added the Morea, a part of Peram, 
and the fortre^ of Azov to the empire, and by the aid of his illustrious vizir, 
Ibrahim Pasha, endowed the country with many useful mstitutions. He 
repressed, by sumptuary laws, the immoderate luxury in female dress and 
ornaments, introduced the art of printing, and established four hbraries.c 


THE ORIGIN OP TEE CIRCASSIANS 

The abilities of Sultan Ahmed’s grand vizir Ibrahim, who directed the gov- 
ernment from 1718 to 1730, preserved an unusual degree of mtemM peace in 
the empire, though the frontier provinces were often the scenes of disorder and 
revolt. This was repeatedly the case in Egypt and Arabia, md still more 
fiequently in the districts northward and eastward of the Euxine, especially 
giTinug the fierce Nogai tribes of the Kuban. The state of the cotmtn^ 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian was rendered still more unsettled by the 
rival clflima of Russia and the Porte ; for it was difficult to define a boundary 
between the two empires in pursuance of the partition treaty of 1723; and a 
serious dispute arose early in the reign of Ahmed’s successor, m 1731, as to the 
right of dominion over the (^cassians of the Kabarda, a region about half-way 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, near the course of the river Terek. 

The Russians claimed the l^barda as lands of Russian subjects. They 
asserted that the Circassians were originally^ Cossacks of the Ukraine, who 
migrated thence to the neighbourhood of a dty of Russia called TerM, from 
wmch they took their name of Tcherkesses, or Circassians. Thence (accord- 
ing to the memorial drawn up by tiie czar’s ministers) the Circassians removed 
to the neighbourhood of Kuban, still, however, retaining their Christian creed 
and tiieir allegiance to the czai. The continuation of the story told that the 
tyranny of the Ciim Tatars forced the CSrcasaans to become_Mohammedans, and 
to migrate further eastward to the Kabarda; but it was in^ted on that the 
Circassians were still to be regarded as genuine subjects of their original earthly 
sovereign, and that the land which they occupied became the czar’s territory. 
This strange political ethnology had but little influence upon the Turks, 
especially as tine czar had in a letter, written nine years previously, acknowl- 
edged the sovertignty of the sultan over the Circassians. & 

Ihe chief of the janissary rebellion, Patrona Khalil, was master of the 
capital; when he appeared before the prince whom he had placed on the 
tmone, he said to him : “ I know the lot which is reserved for me, since none of 
those who have dared to depose padishas has ever escaped death; but I am 
none the less content to see thee seated on the throne of Osman and to have 
delivered the empire from its oppressors.” The sultan in surprise replied I 
swear by the manes of my ancestors never to make an attempt on thy life; 
much more, ask what thou vdlt, thou shalt have it.” Patrona contented him- 
self with asking for the abolition of a tax vshich was vexatious to the people. 
But popularity had awakened ambition in the simpfe janissary ; he wanted to 
dommate. He wished the populace to have a share in the presents distributed 
at the sultan’s accession, and he stabbed the sepban bashi for daring to oppose 
his witibes.* he obtained from the sultan the order to demolish the Houses built 
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lajy the pashas and beys on the banks of the Sweet Waters ; and finally he gave 
the principality of Moldavia to a butcher to whom he was in debt. 

The grand vizir tried to save the empire from humiliation by screening 
himself behind the orders of the sultan : “ Gk) to find his highness,” one of the 
chiefs of the rebels said to him, “but think above all of obeying Patroua 
Khalil.” The t 3 rranny of this man, who was supported by the populace, grew 
unbearable ; the kislar aga, Beshir, the kapudan pasha, Jamun Bodja, and the 
khan of the Crimea, Kaplan Girai, resolved to relieve their ruler from such a 
despicable and odious bondage. The superior officers of the janissaries, irri- 
tated at the audacity of the parvenu who dared to aspire to the supreme com- 
mand of their select corps, entered into the conspiracy. Patrona having gone 
to the serai to force Mahmud to declare war upon Russia, the conspirators 
seized that moment for getting rid of him. Scarcely was the padisha seated 
when the grand vizir clapped his hands together; at this signal, Khalil Pehle- 
van, colonel of the seventh raiment of janissaries, entered at the head of thirty- 
two devoted soldiers. “ Who is the wretch sufficiently bold,” he said, addr^s- 
ing Patrona, “to aspire to the office of aga of the janissaries?” Patrona 
Khalil made no other answer to this unforeseen attack than to throw himself 
with naked poniard on the person who opposed him. But he was at once 
surrounded and murdered j his escort shared his fate. His partisans arose, 
but the revolt, deprived of its leader, was easily repressed, and seven thousand 
corpses were security for the re-establishment of order. 


TfiB DISASTROUS WAR WITH PERSIA 

When the capital was pacified, the Porte took up the war against Persia. 
Shah Tamasp was defeated and sued for peace. By a treaty concluded on 
January 10th, 1723, Persia recovered Tabriz, Ardahan, Hamadan, and all of 
Luristan; she ceded to Turkey Daghestan, Georgia, K akhti, Nakhitchevan, 
Erivan, and Tifiis; the Aras became the frontier of the two empires on the 
side of Azerbaijan. 

The peace was not of long duration. Nadir, after havmg re-establiriied 
Shah Tamasp upon the throne, had received m recompense the title of sultan 
and the government of Seistan, Azerbaijan, Mazanderan, and of Khorasan. 
In order to rouse no envy, he contented himself with the title Tahmas Kouli 
Khan (khan slave of Tahmas) and worked in secret for his own elevation. He 
protested loudly against the treaty of peace, marched upon Ispahan, dethroned 
Shah Tamasp, and declared himself regent of the realm during the minority 
of the deposed monarch’s son, Shah Abbas III. The first act of the regent 
was to denounce the treaty; he mvaded the Ottoman territory, defeated the 
OsmanUs near the bridge of Adana, and laid siege to Baghdad Topal Osman 
Pasha hastened with eighty thousand men to relieve the city ; a terrible battle 
took place on the banks of the Tigm at Djouldjeilik; Tahmas Kouli Kban 
was seriously wounded, and was carried away by the rout of his troops (July 
19th, 1733) 

The Persians, defeated a second time at Leithan, did not wait long before 
taking a brilliant revenge; the Turkish army was crushed and the serasker 
perished in the struggle The death of Topal Osman was a public misfortune 
for the empire. The Turks lost in him not only a virtuous and honourable 
minister and an enlightened and capable administrator, but also an able 
general and an energetic chief. Reverses then succeeded one another without 
interruption; finally, after the serasker Koprili Abdallah, the son of Koprili 
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Mustaplia, was defeated and killed, the divan decided to sue for peace. The 
plenipotentiaries which he sent to Tifiis were present at the coronation of Nadir 
Shah and signed a treaty which took away from the Ottomans their last con- 
quests; the frontiers were re-established in accordance with the treaty con- 
cluded in 1639 with Murad IV. 


WAB WITH RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA 

The Porte had to hasten to make peace with Persia because war had just 
broken out with Russia. Poland, which had been rent with anarchy for a cen- 
tury, was a prey marked in advance for the ambition of its neighbours ; France 
alone took a friendly interest m its fate. In order to paralyse its action, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in 1732, had concluded a secret compact, which 
may be regarded as a prologue to the dismemberment of Poland. At the-death 
of August the national party elected Stanislaus Leczirdd (1733) ; immediately 
Russian and Austrian armies invaded Polish territory. France declared war 
on Austria, and her ambassador at Constantinople begged the Porte to take up 
arms to avenge the injury committed by Rui^ia in intervening m the country 
after the treaties of Falksen and Constantinople had placed its independence 
under the gimantee of the sultan. The Ottoman ministers remained deaf to 
the exhortations of the marquis of Villeneuve. The khan of the Tatars, at the 
instigation of Baron de Toth, prepared to invade the Ukraine ; the Porte for- 
bade him to move ; the gold of August II ran like water in the serai. 

In the mean time Stanislaus had succumbed, erudbed under the wei^t of 
superior numbers, the Russians were masters of Poland; France, engaged 
gainst Austria, again tried to open the eyes of Turkey to its real interests, and 
in order to succeed turned to the famous count of Bonneval. Bonneval was 
bom in 1675 , he first served m the marine ; but an affair of honour obliged him 
to leave, and he entered the French guards. In 1701 he bought a re^ment and 
distinguished himseH at the battle of Luzzara. In 1706 the count left the 
army, went over to the enemy, and became one of Ei^ene’s best lieutenants. 

In 1716 he covered himself with gloiy in the war against the Turks. Return- 
ing to France, he married, and left his wife on the very day of the weddii^. 
He then returned to Germany, and took a very large part in the victory of 

g rade. Before long he quarrelled with Prince Eugene, and in consequence of 
is disagreement with the marquis of Prid, governor of Belgium, he provoked 
Prmce Eugene to a duel (1724). He was thrown into prison, but escaped, and 
fled to Turkey, where he adopted the turban in order to escape extradition. 
He was now become a Moslem, a general of bombardiers, a pasha with two 
horses’ tails, and he was the friend and counseller of the grand vizir. An 
implacable enemy of the house of Austria, he thoi^t the moment had come to 
give to the Franco-Ottoman alliance the same character it had had under 
IVancis I, and he presented to the court of Versailles a proposition for an 
offensive and defensive alliance by which the two powers should engage not to 
make peace separately but to act in concert. 

Tbe timid Cardinal Fleury rejected the alliance, at the same time demand- 
ing a diversion of the Turks in Hungry. Emperor Charles II, to whom an 
alliance between France and Turkey would have been detrimental, hastened 
to sign the Treaty of ATenna (1735). Scarcely was it s^ed when Rusaa 
attacked the Porte, which was still at war with Nadir Shall. A violation of 
the Russian frontiers by the Tatars of Crimea served as a pretext (March, 
1736); the Russians immediatdy invaded the Crimea. Austria, England, 
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said Holland offered tiidr mec^tioii to the divan, where the peace party was 
still in control. In vain did Bonnevd warn the minister, saying; “The 
emperor has no other d^gn than to amuse the people imtil he has had 
tfane to reorganise the armies which are returning from Italy in a disordered 
con(htion.” 

The intrigues of the Fanariots in Russian pay disturbed his judgment, 
and the mediation of Austria was accepted. WMe interminable conferences 
kept the Turks’ attention occupied, an Austrian army was massed on the 
frontiers and prepared to give aid to the Russians. The marquis of Villeneuve 
advised the rorte to buy peace at the price of ceding Azov, for it was too 
late now to make war successfully; the campaign should have opened three 
years before, at the time when Austria was fighting the armies of France, 
3pain, and Sardinia, and when Rusi^’s attention was still directed to 
I^and. 

< During this time the imperials, raiang the mask, invaded Servia, Bosnia, 
and Wallachia. Disagreements between the Austrian generals caused the 
defeat of their army. Beaten at Banyaluka and at Valevo, tibe Austrians 
had to evacuate Bosnia precipitately. The prince of Hildburghausen was no 
more fortunate in Servia and was obliged to recross the Danube (1737}. 
The emperor sued for peace ; England and Holland again offered their medi- 
ation. The Porte refused, declaring that it would accept proposals of peace 
only through France. Immediately Villeneuve went to the grand vizir’s 
camp and opened negotiations. The talents of the negotiants were power- 
fully seconded by the Ottoman successes. In spite of a defeat near Konieh, 
the Ottomans retook Semendria, Mehadia, and Orsova; Wilhs was put to 
fli^t at Krotzka, after a desperate struggle lasting fifteen hours (July 
23rd, 1739), and if the grand vizir Al-Haji Muhammed had known how to 
profit by his victory it would have been the end of the whole Austrian army. 
Belgrade was invested three days later. 


THE TREATS- OF BELGRADE (1739 A.'D.) 

Fortune had not been so favourable to the Osmanlis in their strcg^e 
against the Russians. Munnich, it is true, had been defeated on the banks of 
the Dniester and the Musco-vite fleet burned by the kapudan pasha, Suleiman; 
but the Russians had soon taken revenge. Munnich had seized Chotin and 
Jassy and had conquered all of Molda-via. Through the efforts of Villeneuve 
a separate peace was finally signed -with Austria and Russia under the guar- 
antee of France (September, 1739). Austria gave back Bdgrade and Shabatz 
minus artillery and munitions, also Servia, Austrian WaXlama, and the iidand 
and fortress of Orsova. The treaty was to last twenty-seven years. The 
convention -with the czarina stipulated the demolition of Azov, and the 

J rohibition of Russian vessels in the Black Sea or the sea of Azov. Finally 
Lusda restored all her conquests. 

The Treaty of Belgrade, concluded under the mediation and guarantee of 
France, anniMated the Treaty of Karlo-witz and effaced its shame. “The 
influence of F^ce on Ottoman affairs -was never so dedsive either before • 
or after, and the m is si on of Villeneuve is assuredly the most memorable in 
fe diplomatic relations between France and Turkey. Villeneuve, clothed 
with the title of ambMsador extraordina^, was at once the soul, the counsel, 
and the guide of all the negotiations carrim on at this time at the Forte -with 
jhe diffeimt European cabinets.” 
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THE TEBATT OP 1740 A.D. 

The marquis of Villeneuve at once made use of the influence he had won, 
to induce the Porte to conclude a treaty of ofliensive and defensive alliance 
with Sweden; the two powers were to lend each other mutual support against 
Russia (1740). The capitulations of 1673 received all the mo^cation de- 
manded by France, and the treaty of 1740 has controlled the relations of 
France with the Ottoman Empire to this day. 

M^ammed Said, with the title of ambassador extraordinary, went to 
Versailles to present the capitulations to Louis XV,_ where he was recdved 
with the highest honours. He returned to Constantinople with two ship® of 
war and a small corps of French gunners, who were to serve as a nucleus to 
the count of Bormeval in remodelling the Ottoman artillery. 


THE BISE OF TEE WAHHABEES 

The latter part of the rdign of Sultan Mahmud I is made not only memo- 
rable in Turkish history but in the general history of Mohammedanism, by the 
rise and rapid increase of the sect of tire Wahhabe^ in Arabia. These Puri- 
tans of Islam (of which they claimed to be the predestined reformers and 
sole true disciples) were so named after their founder, Abdul-Wahhab, which 
means “ the servant of the All-Disposer.” Abdul-W ahhab was bom in Arabia, 
near the end of the seventeenth century of the Christian era, and about the 
beginning of the twelfth century after the Hejira. His father was sheikh of 
his village, and young Abdul-Wahhab was educated in the divimty school^ 
at Basra, where he made rapid progress in Mohammedan leammg, and at 
the same time grew convinced that the creed of the prophet had been over- 
laid by a foul heap of superstition, and that he himself was called on to become 
its reformer. He returned to Arabia, where, fearless of danger, and undeterred 
by temporary failure, he proclaimed his stem denunciations of the prevalent 
tenets and practices of the mosque and state. He inveighed particularly 
against the worship of saints which had grown up among the Mohammedans, 
against their pilgrimages to supposed holy places, and against their indulgence 
in several pleasures which the Koran prohibited, especially that foul form of 
profligacy which had become almost nationalised among the Turks and other 
chief peoples of the East. 

He at first met with ridicule and persecution from those to whom he 
preached; but he gradually made converts, and at length his doctrines were 
adopted by Muhammed Ben Su’ud, the sheikh of the powerful tribe of the 
Messahkhs, who at the same time married Abdul-Wahhab’s daughter. The 
new sect now became a formidable political and military body, Abdul-Wahhab 
continuing to be its spiritual chief, but the active duties of military com- 
mand being committed to Ben Su’ud, who enforced the new faith by the 
sword, as had been done previously by the prophet and the early caliphs. 
Aziz, the son, and Su’ud, the grandson of Muhammed Ben Su’ud, continued 
the same career of armed proselytism with increased fervour, and the Wah- 
habite sect spread through every region of Arabia. The attempts of suc- 
cessive sultans and pashas to quell this heresy and rebellion were vain, until 
the late pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, undertook the task. He overthrew 
tile temporal empire of the Wahhabees, and sent their last emir in chains to 
Constantinople, where he was beheaded in 1818. But the Wahhabite doc- 
trines are said still to prevail among many of the Bedouin trib^. 
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RELATIONS WITH EUROPE (1740-1757 A.l>.) 

The padfic policy maintained by Turkey towards Austria upon the death 
of the emperor Charles VI in 1740 is the more honourable to the Ottoman 
nation by reason of the contrast between it and the lawless rapacity which 
was shown by nearly all the Christian neighbours of the dommions of the 
young Austrian sovereign, Maria Theresa. The king of Prussia, the elector 
of Bavaria, the elector of Saxony, and the kings of France, Spain, and Sar- 
dinia, agreed to dismember the Austrian Empire, and began the war of spoli- 
ation (called the War of the Austrian Succession) which was terminated by 
the Peace of Aix-lar(3iapelle, in 1748. Sultan Mahmud not only scrupulously 
abstained from taking any part against Austria, the old enemy of ms house, 
but he offered his mediation to terminate the hostilities which raged between 
the powers of Christendom. With ecjual justice and prudence the Turks 
took care not to become entangled in the other great European contest 
which followed that of the Austrian Succession after no very bng interval; 
and which, from the period of its duration (1756-1763) is knomi in history 
as the Seven Years’ War. 

Sultan Mahmud I had died (1754) before the outbreak of this last-mentioned 
conflict; but his brother and successor, Osman III, adhered to the same 
system of moderation and non-interference which his predecessor had estab- 
lished, and he thus preserved peace for the Ottoman Empire during his 
three years’ reign, from 1754 to 1757. He was succeeded by Sultan Mustapha 
III, the son of Sultan Ahmed III. The name of Mustapha has always been 
accompanied in Turkish history by calamity and defeat, and we now ap- 
proach the time when, under the third sultan of that inauspicious designation, 
the struggle between the Porte and Rusria was resumed, with even heavier 
disasters to Turkey than those which she endured when she strove against 
Austria and Prince Eugene in the reign of Sultan Mustapha II. 

THE REIGN OE MUSTAPHA HI (1757-1773 A D.) 

The first years, however, of Mustapha III were not unpromising or un- 
prosperous. The administration of the affairs of the empire was directed 
by me grand vizir Raghib Pasha, a minister not perhaps equal to the great 
Ottoman statesmen S(^olli and the second and third Kopnlis, but a man of 
sterling integrity and of high diplomatic abilities. He turned the attention 
of the sultan (who showed a perilous restlessness of spirit) to the construction 
of public works of utility and splendour. The most important of these 
undert aki ngs was the project, so often formed and so often abandoned, of 
making a canal which riiould give a communication between the Black Sea 
and the gulf of Nicomedia (Isroid) in the sea of Marmora, without passing 
through the Bosporus. 

For this purpose it was proposed to dig a channel from the eastern 
extremity of the gulf of Nicomedia to the lake of Sabandja, and to 
form another from the lake of Sabandja to the river Sakaria, which flows 
into the Black Sea. The commercial advantages of such a canal would be 
great; and the Turks would be enabled to use the lake of Sabandja as a 
naval depot of complete security, and of ample capacity for fleets of the 
greatest magnitude, which could rapidly issue thence as emergencies required 
eilber mto the Euxine or the Propontis. This mode of uniting the two seas 
had been attempted before the commencement of the Ottoman Empire, twice 
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by the kin^ of Bith 3 raia and onee^by the emperor Trajan. .Three sultans, 
Suleiman the Great, Murad III, and Muhammed IV, had commenced the 
same enterprise before Mustapha III. But it had never been completed, 
though the distances to be trenched throi^h are inconsiderable, and the 
engineering diflBiculties presented by the character and elevations of the soil 
are said to be few and trivial. Sultan Mustapha abandoned the project in 
1759, after havmg caused great interest and excitement among the French 
and English residents at Constantinople, who were anxious for the' accom- 
plishment of the deagn, and who in vain uiged the Turks to persevere. 

The chief efforts of Baghib Pasha himself were directed to the strength- 
ening of Turkey against the inveterate hostility of the courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, by alliances with other states of ^ 

Christendom. The results of the “War of Sue- 
cession and of the Seven Years’ War had been 
to bring Prussia forward as a new power of „ 

the first magnitude in Europe. Prussia, from ■ 

her geographical position, had nothing to gain 
by any losses which might befall Turkey; and 1 

both Austria and Russia had been bitter and 

almost deadly foes to the great sovereign of the ' 

house of Brandenburg, Frederick II. A treaty, 

therefore, between Prussia and Turkey seemed 

desirable for the interests of both states, and j||r 

many attempts had been made to effect one, ar*v| 1 ll |L* 

before Raghib Pasha held the seals as grand 

vizir. At length, in 1761, the envoy of Fred- 

erick II to Constantinople signed a treaty of 

amity between Prussia and the Porte, similar to Vf 

treaties which the Turkish court had already ^ 1 1 -j | 

concluded with Sweden, Naples, and Denmark. | 1 ^ j 

But R^hib Pasha’s design was to convert these I s I 

preliminary articles mto a treaty of offensive and I ^ if 

defensive alliance. The English ambassador y 3 I 

strove earnestly to forward this scheme, while 

the ministers of Austria and Russia endeavoured 

to retard and baffle it. Conriderable progress 

had been made in the negotiations, when the ^ Tmun® 

death of Raghib Pasha m 1763 put an end to Phi cb 

a project which, if successful, would certainly 

have been followed by a new war with Austria. In that war the Prussians 
would have co-operat^ with the Turks, and it might have materially varied 
the whole current of subsequent Ottoman history. 

After the death of Raghib Pasha in 1763, Sultan Mustapha III governed 
for himself. He was a prince of considerable mdustry and talent, and hon- 
estly desirous of promoting the inter^ts of the Ottoman Empire; but he was 
hasty and headstrong, and he often proved unfortunate durmg the latter 
part of his reign in his selection of councillors and of commanders. And 
the sceptre of the power most inimical and most formidable to Turkey was 
now gasped by one of the most ambitious, the most unscrupulous, and also 
the ablest sovereigns that ever swayed the vast resources of the Russian 
Empire. Catherine 11 (who has been termed with such terrible accuracy, 
both as to her public and private character, the Semiramis of the Norm) 
rdgned at St. Petersburg. 


Costume Worn bt a Turkish 

PRI CB 

In that war the Prussians 
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Porte watdied with anxiety and alarm the a^ressive but insidious 
policy which was pursued towards every weak state that was within the 
rtdiiere of Russian influence. Frederick II no longer sought the alliance of 
Turkey against his old enemies at "^enna and St. Petersbuig, but concluded, 
in 1764, a treaty with Catherine, by which the two parties pledged themselves 
to maintain eacn other in possession of their respective territories, and agreed 
that, if either power were attacked, the other should supply an auxiliary force 
of ten thousand foot and one thousand horse. But it was expressly pro- 
vided that if Russia were assailed by the Turks, or Prussia by the French, 
the aid ^ould be sent in money. There was also a secret article to this 
tieaty , whidi was directed against Polish independence, and which has earned 
for this confederacy between Russia and Prusria the name of “ the Unholy 
Alliance of 1764, whence, as from a Pandora’s box, have sprung all the evils 
that have afflicted and desolated Europe from that time untu the present day.” 

The Ottoman court protested continually but vainly against the occupa- 
tion of Poland by Russian and Prussian troops, against the di^raceful cir- 
cumstances of fraud and oppression under which the election of Catherine’s 
favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowski, as king, was forced upon the Poles, and 
agmnst the dictatorship which the Russian general Repnm exercised at War- 
saw. The Turkish remonstrances were eluded with excuses so shallow as to 


show the contempt with which the Russians must now have learned to r^ard 
their Ottoman neighbours, both in diplomatic and warlike capacities. 


WAB BETWEEN TURKEY AND RUSSIA 

Sultan Mustapha and his vizim at last felt that they were treated as dupes 
and fools, and the indexation raised at Constantinople against Russia was 
violent. This was augmented by the attacks made ny the Russian troops 
On the fugitive Poles of the independent party, who had. taken refuge withm 
the Turkish frontier, and who, sall 3 dng thence, carried on a desultory warfare 
against their enemies, which the Russians retaliated at every opportunity, 
without heeding whether they overtook the Polish bands beyond or within 
the Ottoman dominions. At last the Russian general Weissmann followed 
a body of the confederated Poles into the town of Balta, on the confces of 
Bessarabia, wMch belonged to the sultan’s vassal, the Tatar khan of the 
Crimea. The Russians besieged the town, took it by storm, plundered, and 
laid it in ashes. Turkey had received proofs of Russian hostility in other 
re^ons. There had been revolts in Montenegro and in Georgia, and there 
had been troubles m the Crimea, all of which were aggravated, if not created, 
by Russian agency. The divan resolved, on the 4th of October, 1768, that 
Russia had broken the peace between the two empires, and that a war against 
her would be just and Roty. 

The general feeling of Europe was favourable to the empress. England in 
particular, though she offered her mediation to prevent the Turkish war, was, 
at this period and for many years afterward^ desirous of seeing the power oi 
Rusaa au^ented, and of uniting her with Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, and England herself, in a great northern alliance in opposition to the 
combination of France and Spain under the house of Bourbon, This design 
had been formed by Lord Chatham (then Mr. Pitt) during the Seven Years’ 
War, and it continued to be a favourite projept of En^h statesmen. The 
French minister Choiseul naturally regarded Russia with very fflfferent fedings. 
But that great statesman also discerned how necessary it was to watch jealouriy 
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the growth of the Muscovite power, not only for the saike of French interests 
but for the sake of the general commonwed of Europe. CSioiseul now, at the 
outbreak of the war between Russia and Turkey in 1763, laboured anxiously 
to make the English ministry understand the true character of Russian power 
and ambition. 

However just their cause, the Turks began the war too soon. When Sultan 
Mustapha issued his declaration.of hostilities against Russia in the autumn of 
1768, his anger had got the mastery over his judgment. He should have 
endured the affronts offered to him a nttie longer, and not taken up arms before 
the summer of the following year; he might thoi have had the fuU force ot 
his empire in readiness to make good his threats. But it was hnpof^ble to 
bring his Asiatic troops together during the winter, and the opening of the 
.eampaign on the Dniester and Danube was thus delayed till the spring d 1760 
— a delay which enabled the Russians to make ample preparations for ass ailin g 
Turkey on almost every part of her northern frontier, both in Europe and Asia. 
Nrither were the Turkidi fortresses in a proper state of repair, or suffidentiy 
stored, when the war was proclaimed at Constantinople. The Ottoman gov- 
ernment endeavoured to make good these defects during the winter; but the 
spring found the Turkish equipments still far from a due state of efiidency. 

. One bold leader, on the side of the Moslems, and almost the only one who 
displayed any wariike abilities in support of the Crescent during the first years 
of this disastrous war, made a vigorous onslaught on the soutiiem provinces 
of the czarina’s empire long before the other generals on either side thought it 
possible to bring troops into the field. This was the Tatar khan of the Cilinea, 
Krim Girai. Bdore the end of January, 1769, the Tatar chief collected ht tibe 
ruins of Balta, which the Russians had destroyed in the preceding- summer^ a 
hundred thousand cavalry. With this vast force of hardy marauders TQim 
Girai crossed the river Bug, and then sent one detachment towards the Doneck 
and another towards Orel, while the main body under his own command swept 
ovdr the Russian province of New Servia. 

Khan Girai was accompanied in this expeditiop by Baron de Tott, one of 
the ablest (though not the least vaunting) of the numerous ofiicere ana agents 
whom the French minister, Choiseul, had sent into Turkey to encourage aasi 
assist the Ottomans. De Tott has minutdy described the predatory activity 
and adroitness of the wild host which he marched with, and the stem discipline 
under which they were kept, amid all the seeming license of the campaign, by 
the military genius of their chief. For fourteen days Krim Girai rode at his 
will through southern Russia, with drums beating and colours flying, while his 
wild horsemen swept the land with an ever-widening torrent of devastation. 
The khan and his guest, the baron, fared like the rest of the Tatars. Their 
food was meat, sodden and bruised between the saddle and the horses’ backs, 
a mess of fermented mares’ milk, smoked horse-hams, caviare, boutargue, and 
other Tatar aliments; but wine of Tokay was served to the guest in vessda of 
gold. The khan camped and. marched in the middle of his army, which v?as 
arranged in twenty columns. Before him waved, together with the Turki^ 
and Tatar standards, the colours of the Ynad Cossacks, who had abandonei^. 
the Russian Empire in the time of Peter the Great, under the guidance ol^the 
Cossack Ignatius, and who had since been calleri Ygnad, or Ynad, which means 
“ the mutineers,” By their influence Krim Girai prevmed on tne,Zaporogian 
Cossacks to revolt against the authority of the commandant of the forties of 
EUizabethgrad. A prince of the Lezghis also joined the Crimean khan, add 
offered a reinforcement of thirty thousand men to the sultan’s armie^ on coit- 
^tion that certain honours tiiould be paid him by the sultan and ateigrand 
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^Hidrtihat he ghoflid retean at the pe&f^ all the territories out of which he 
^jjld drive the Rusrians. Kiim Girai lived a few years, or even mont^, 
hWiger, it is probable that his aacendency over the ■v^d warriors of these 
rejpons and his marvrilous skill in handling irregular troops would have changed 
materi^y the cour^ of the war. De Tott admired the severe discipline wMch 
he mainteined, while he permitted and encouraged his followers to develop 
against ,the enemy to the utmost thrir astonishirg talent both for acquiring 
booty and for preserving it when taken. But woe to the Tatar who pillaged 
without the khan’s perrrussion, or who offered any outrage against the khan’s 
command ! Some Nogai Tatara in the army, having insulted a crucifix, 
reoeiv^ each a hundred blows of the’ stick in front of wre church where they 
©oinmitt^ this offezrce ; and de Tott saw others, who had plundered a Polish 
(idUage without orders, tied to the tails of thrir own hor^ and draped along 
^ they expir^, 

, Krim -Girai died within a month after his return from this expedition 
gainst Russia. It was believed that he was. poisoned by a Greek physician 
named Siropulo, an agent of the prince of Wallachia, against whtan he had been 
vainly cautioned by de Tott. The Porte appointed, as tire khan’s successor, 
Dewlet Girai, a prince without spirit or capacity'. These were deficiencies in 
which he too closely resembled the grand vizir and the other leaders of the 
sultan’s forces. Meanwhile the empress Catherine and her generals had been 
preparing for the war with their characteristic energy. One Russian army, 
sixty-five thousand strong, was collected in Podoha, under the command of 
Prince Alexander Mikhailovitch Galitzin, who was directed to beriege cap- 
ture the (dty of Chotin, and then to occupy Moldavia. The second, under 
General Count Peter Alei^drevitch Romanzov, was to protect the frontiers 
of Rusaa between the Dnieper arid the sea of Azov, and to reconstruct the for- 
tresses of Azov and Taganrog, whirii had been razed in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Belgrade. A third army of from ten thousand to elevMi thousand men was 
to occupy Poland, and prevent the Poles from giving any assistance to Turkey. 
A fourth army, under Major-General Medem, advanced from Tsaritsin into 
the Kabarda and tire Kuban! ; and a fifth, under General Todleben, was 
'directed upon Tiflis, in order to attack Erzerum and Trebizond in concert with 
the Georgian prince of Karthli, Mingrelia, Guiiel, and Imeritia, who had sub- 
mitted themselves to the sovereignty of Russia. At the same timo. money, 
arms, ammunition, and officers were sent to the Monten^rins, and those war- 
like mountaineers were set in action against the Turkish forces in Bosnia. 

While_ the grand vizir was slowly moving with the sultan’s main army from 
Constantinople to the Danube, Galitzin passed the Dniester, and made an 
unsuccessful attempt upon Chotin, after which he retreated across the Dniester. 
Indeed, so far as Galitzin was concerned, the sarcasm of Frederick II of Prus- 
sia, on the conduct of tl^ war, was ■frell deserved. He called it a triumph of 
the one-eyed over the blind. ■ But among the other Russian commanders anti 
generals of division were Romanzov, Wdssmann, Bauer, Kamenski, an d, 
above all, Suvarov, in whom Frederick himself would have found formidable 
’ant^Qnists.& 

Bmin^ Pariia took the offenrive and was completely defeated. 'Ihe Rus- 
mans a^iin invested Chotin, where PotocH, one of the leaders in the confederar 
tion of Bar, had intrenched himsrif with a few thousand men. Has ener- 

f tic resistance gave Emin Pasha .time to come to his asristance. ^ The sultan, 
e only^ one who. took a “real interest in the success of his armies, had just sent 
to his vis^ an order for a, new roanoeuvre. Emin Pasha dared to incur the 
rte^oniA)i£.ty (rf. disobedience; 'his poilioy failed. Me army was defeated and 
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di^rsed. Consequently, an order, more pynctiliously obeyed, soon placed 
his head at the gate of the serai,* 

_He was succeeded by MoldowandjL The new vizir showed himself more 
active but not more fortunate. Crossing the Dniester by two bridges, he 
attacked the intrenched camp of the Russians. A sudden rising of the river 
^ook ^e bridges; the soldiers, afraid of having their retreat cut off, rushed 
immediately to regain the other bank ; the bridges gave way under the weight 
of this disordered multitude and all were swallowed up in the stream. Six 
thousand men, placed at the end of the bridge to guard the retreat, remained 
isolated on the right bank and were destroyed by the fire of the Russians. The 
Ottoman army fell back upon the Danube, 
evacuatir^ Chotin, while Galitzin invaded 
Moldavia and Wallaehia (1769). At the same 
time a Russian fleet entered the Meditena- 
nean and attempted to arouse the Morea to 
revolt. 

The French ambassador had warned the 
divan of the Russian des^ns upon Greece, 
but his warnings had been received with the 
most marked incredulity. Depending on the 
absence of communication between the Baltic 
Sea and the Archipel^o, the ministers obsti- 
nately refused to believe the reports of the 
capture of Coron, of the rising in the Morea, 
and of the appearance of twelve of the 
enemy’s ships. The insurrection in the Morea 
came to nothing, and the Russian fleet joined 
battle with the Ottomans m the narrow chan- 
nel which separates the isle of Chios from the 
Asiatic coast. The combat lasted four hours ; 
then the ships of the two admirals were blown 
up. The Turks, frightened at the explosion, 
retired in the latest ddsorder to the ftort 
of Tchesme, although the loss of the Russians 
was greater than theirs. 

Admiral Elphinstone, taku^ advantage of 
this retreat, appeared before the port and 
sent in two fire-ships. The sight of tiiese two 
little ships advancing towards the port leMm 
died in the Turks the idea of conquest. Tak- Costomb op a Turkish Sailob 
ing them for renegades, far from trying to 

ank themj they made vows for their sate arrival. They determined to put 
the crews in irons, as they enjoyed the prospect of leading them in triumph 
to Constantinople. However, the pretended deserters, having entered with- 
out difficulty, threw out their grappling-hooks and soon vomited forth whirl- 
winds of fiame which burned up the whole fleet. The port of Tchesme, filled 
with vessels, powder, and cannon, presented the appearance of a volcano, 
which engulfed all the Turkish marine (July 7th, 1770). • 

The Dardanelles were not defended. The Russians could reach Constanti* 
nople without hindrance. Elphinstone wished to force the straits at once, but 
Orlov, who was the commander-in-chief, refused and laid siege to L^nnos. 
During this time Baron de Tott was chai^d with the fortification of the Dary- 
danelles and with preserving the capitei. In a few days he had improvised 
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lk<eomplete system of defence; batteries were coEHstracted and mounted with 
camion, and trading vessels were transformed into fire-sM^; thirty thousand 
Bsai rnktoed the works, and soon the pass^ was impracticable. 

On land also the Ottomans met oe^ with disaster. However, the cabinet 
of Yersailles, on the appearance of a Russian fleet in the Mediterranean, had 

K osed a marilame co-operation to the Porte; it offered her fifteen vessels 
e line on condition that ^e would ask for this support directly and would 
provide for the support of the ships. In addition it promised her the assist- 
ance of Spain in return for a treaty of conunrace with that power. But the 
sultan was alone in his vdsh to have recourse to France. M the divan was 
sold to Eng land; the ministers desired peace at any price; they asked the 
mediation of Austria. The French ambassador, the count of Saint-Priest, 
aided by Baron de Tott, who had the sultan’s confidence, neglected nothing 
in the attempt to open the eyes of the ministers and to remedy the vices of the 
Ottoman organisation. 

The Death of Mustapha 

The campaign of 1771 opened more favouraWy for the Osmanlis Bassan 
Bey, “the crocodile of the sea of battles,” had conceived the project of lifting 
the si^e of Lemnos with four thousand volunteers in boats, and without any 
artillery. The enterprise succeeded by the very excess of its daring; the be- 
sieged had neglected the most elementary precautions for protecting them- 
selves; bring attacked unexpectedly, they thought only of fleeing upon their 
ships. The title Kapudan Pasha rewarded the hero of this exploit. The 
Romans were equally unsuccessful in thrir attempts on Trebizond and in 
Geor^, but in the Crimea the Ottoman dommation was destroyed. In three 
weete the prince Dolgoruki conquered the whole peninsula, proclaimed its 
independence under Muscovite sovereignly, and installed Sherim Bey as 
khan. 

Austria, while decriving the Porte with frigned negotiations, had concluded 
a secret treaty with Prussia and Russia, assuring the dismemberment of Poland. 
Acting in concert with Prussia, she caused an armistice to be concluded at 
Giurgevo, and a congress opened at Focsani in Moldavia. ' Rusria's extr«ne 
demands broke off negotiations and the war recommenced. The sultan Mus- 
tapha, who derired peace only on honourable conditions, pushed hostilities 
vigorously, and the chief effort of the stru^le was concentrated upon the 
Danu^. The Rusrians, beaten at Rustchm, were again defeated before 
Silistria; they took a base revenge for their defeat at Bazardjik, an open city, 
by massacring women, old men, and children, whom they dashed against the 
wads. The kapudan pariia, no longer having a fleet to command, at the head 
of a coiqis of spahis chased the Rusrians beyond the Danube and took their ar- 
tillery and ammimition (1773). 

In Syria and in Egypt likewise ihe Ottomans had the advantage. Ali Bey, 
defeated under the walls of Cairo by Abu Shri,' had taken refuge with the pasha 
of I Acre, Tahir,, to whom the Russian fleet furnished armies and ammunition. 
Osman Pariia was defeated by the rebels, who took po^srion of Jaffa, and 
Ali Bey returned to Cairo ; but, betrayed by his adopted son, Muhammed Bey, 
he fell into the power of Abu Shel, who sent his head to Constantinople in token 
of fidelity, 

‘ ’.Death surprised the ^tan in the midst of these unexpected triumphs 
just w he was starting to join his army on Ihe Danube (September 2l8t, 1774). 
^'his.aKitivity, his constency, his enlightened spirit of reform, his derire to 
ilisfenii(;t)iaad bm zhal to supplement the incaparity or Ihe lariness of his min» 
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isters, Miistapha in deserved the r^ets of his people. That he could not 
repair the fa^ts of his predecessors must be attributed to eircumstaiice^ 
to the venalil^ and corruption of his entourage. One fact alone t^tifies 
to his enterprising spirit— he had resolved to cut through the isthmus of 
Suez, and had charged Baron de Tott to prepare a treatise on that important 
subject. Lastly, the honour and glory of Mustapha is to have understood the 
necessity of reforms, to have inaugurated them, and to have pointed out the 
road of salvation to Selim II and to Mahmud II.** 


THE TREATT OP KUTCHXTE-KAINABDJl HASTENS THE PALL OP TUBKET 

He was followed by his brother Abdul-Hamid (1774-1789), who was at this 
time forty-eight years of age; forty-three years of his life he had passed in 
prison, it may naturally hi supposed that he had no great experience in war, 
and although he did not reject the proposals of peace offered by the Russians, 
the ulema violently opposed them, as the ddivery of Turkish fortresses to the 
enemy was in contradiction to the fundamental prindples of Mam. How- 
ever, after the Turkish troops had suffered several defeats, and the army was 
even surrounded by the Russians at Shumla, the objections of the ulema were 
ne^ected, and the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji was sdgned with the Russians 
on the 17th of July, 1774. By this treaty the Porte gave up to Russia the 
fortresses of Kinbum (on the mouths of the Dnieper), Kertch and Yenikale (on 
the peninsula of the Crimea), yielded its sway over the Tatars in the Crimea^ 
Budjak (or Bessarabia), and Kuban (now me country of the Tchemomon 
Cossacks), permitted the Russians to navigate all the Turkish seas, and con- 
ceded to the czar the protectorate over all me Turkish subjects who belonged 
to the Greek confession. 

Although these concesdons may appear unimportant, they contained the 
germ of future immense advant^es; the independence of the Crimea more 
especially guaranteed to the Russians an mfiuence over this beautiful and well- 
cultivated country, which at length entailed its subjection.* 

The whole treaty was drawn up and concluded without the insertion of a 
syllable relating to Poland, although the treatment of Poland by Russia had 
been one of the primary causes of the war. It was considered that this implied 
negation of all right in Turkey to interfere in Polish affairs, and also the ot- 
cumstance that the treaty was concluded without an 3 r third power being 
allowed to be party to it as mediator between the Russian empress and her 
defeated enemy, was not the least of the triumphs which were achieved for 
Catherine in the dose of this contest. 

Such in substance was the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji ; in which one of 
the ablest diplomatists of the age saw not only the preparation of the detrac- 
tion of the Mohammedan Empire of the East, but also the source of evil and 
trouble without end for all the other states of Europe. The German historian 
of the house of Osman considers that treaty to have ddivered up the Ottoman 
Empire to the mercy of Russia, and to have marked the commencement of the 
dissolution of that empire, at least in Europe. 

The literary men of western Europe and the ulemas of Turkey alike regarded 
the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji as consummating the glory of Ruraa and 
the degradation of the house of Osnaan. The Encydopsediste of Paris wrote 
felicitations to the empress Catherine, and to her gener^ssimo Count Roman- 
zov, which were echoed by all pretenders to enlightened opinions in other parte 
of Europe which recognised the centralisation of literary authorilrsr amid the 
drdes of the French metropolis. 
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’ In. ConstStttinople devout followers of Idam looked wistfully to Ada as 
tiieir refu^ from the great infidels, as they termed the Russians, and sorrow- 
fully recaned the dd kadition that the City abounding in faith is destined to 
be taken by tihe Sons of Ydlowness, But still many among the Ottomans 
were suijerior to the torpor of despairing fatalism. They mderstood better 
both thdr duly to their empire and the precepts of their prophet, who bade 
his followers not to lose heart at reverses in warfare, but to view them as vis> 
itations of Allah, designed to prove true believers, and who gave them the 
great maxims: “Fortitude in adverdty and self-control in prosperity”; 
“Despond not, ndther exult; so shall ye prevail”; “God loveth those who 
persevere patiently”; “He turned you to flight before them that he might 
make trial of you” ; “ God mveth life and causeth to die ; and God seeth mat 
which ye do”; “0, true believers, be patient and strive to excel in patience, 
and be constant-rmnded and fear God, that ye may be happy.” 

PASHA HASSAN 

Foremost among these better spirits was the kapudan pasha Hassan of 
Algiers, now commonly styled Gazi Hassan, for his ^orious conflicts against 
the Giaours. Sultan Abdul Elamid placed almost umiimted authority m his 
hands; and Hassan strove to reorganise the military and naval forces of 
Turkey, and to prepare her for the recurrence of the stru^e gainst Russia, 
which all knew to be inevitable. He endeavoured to discipline the troops; 
but finding that all attempts to introduce improved weapons and (MU or to 
restore subordination among the janissaries and spahis were fruitless, he gave 
up these schemes, but proposed a new order of battle, by which more effect 
was to be given to the Turkish onset. “He woiild have divided,” says Eton, 
“an army of one hundred thousand men into ten different corps, which were to 
attack separately, and so arranged that the retreat of the repulsed corps should 
not overwhelm and put in (iisorder those which had not attacked. He affirmed 
that though the artillery of a European army would make great slaughter, 
yet no army could withstand ten Turkish attacks, which are fmious but short 
u they do not succeed, and the attack of ten thousand is as dangerous as of 
one hundred thousand in one body, for, the first repulsed, the rest on whom 
they fall back immediately take to flight.” 

This ^tem of attacking in detail was never found practicable; and prob- 
ably the kapudan pasha, in proposing it, was judgmg more from his expenence 
of the capacities of squadrons of ships than from any sound knowledge of the 
possible evolutions of troops in face of an enemy. The navy was a force which 
Hassan understood far better, and his efforts to improve the Turkidi marine 
were spirited and judicious, though some of his practical measures showed the 
true ruthless seventy of the old Algenne searrover. Hassan possessed little 
science himself, but he respected it in others; and his great natural abilities 
and strong common sense taught him how to make use of European skill, and 
of the most serviceable qualities which the various seafaring populations of 
live sultan’s dominions were known to possess. 

The repairs and improvements which he soi^ht to effect in the Turkidi 
navy extended to the construction of the vessels, the education of the officers, 
and the supply of seamen. Aided by an English shipbuilder, Hassan entirely 
altered the cumbrous rigging of the Turkish ships, and equipped them after 
the En^ish system. He Towered them h^ and unwieldy stems, and he gave 
them r^ular tiers of guns. He collected all the good sailors that he could 
engage nom Alters and the other Barbaresque states, and also from seaports 
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ott the eastern coasts of the Adriatic; though he was still obliged to depend 
chiefly on Greek crews for the navigation of his fleets, as the Turks refused to 
do any duty on shipboard beyond working the guns. He compiled the com- 
manders of vessels to attend personally to the good order and efficiency of their 
slups and crews; and, by a still more important measure, he endeavoured to 
keep a sufficient body of able seamen always ready at Constantinople to man 
the fleet in case of emeigency. 

In 1778 he recovered the Morea, and destroyed or expelled the rebellious 
Albanians, who had been led into that peninsula in 1770 to fi^t against 
Orbv and the Greek insurgents, and who nad after the departure of the Rus- 
rians established themselv^ there in lawless independence, oppressing, plun- 
dering, and slau^tering both the Greek and Turlu^ reridaite with ferocious 
impartiality. 

After relieving the Peloponnesus from this worst of all scourges, the tyranny 
of a wild soldiery, which had killed or deposed its officers, whi^ had never 
known the restraint of civil law, and had shaken off all bonds of military dis- 
cipline, Hassan was made governor of the liberated province, and exerted him- 
self vigorously and wisdy m the restoration of social order, and the revival of 
agriculture and commerce. Subsequently to this he led a large force to Egypt 
against tire rebellious mamelukes. He had made himself master of Cairo, and 
had effected much towards the re-establishment of the sultan's authority in 
that important province, when he was recalled to oppose the Russians in the 
fatal war of 1787-1792; a contest still more disastrous than that which had 
terminated in the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. 


CATHBEINE’s “OBEENTAIi PBOJECT” 

The interval of fourteen years between the two wars had been marked by 
measures on the part of Russia as ambitious and as inimical towards the Turks 
as any of her acts during open hostilities. Even the writers who axe the most 
unscrupulous in their eulogies of the empress Catherine and the most bitter 
against the Ottoman nation avow that the empress from the very b^innii^ 
of her reign had constantly in view the expulsion of the Turks from Europ, 
and that the vast design which she sought to accomplish was the same which 
Peter the Great first entertained, and -v^ch tiie cabinet of St, Petembuig has 
never lost sight of during the succeeding reigns to this day. A temporary 
peace was necessary for Russia in 1774; out. after, Pugatchev’s rebellion was 
quelled, and the Rusaan gra^ on the provinces which she had rent from Poland 
was firmly planted, Catherine scarcmy sought to disguise how fuUy she was 
bent on the realisation of the “oriental project.” & 

After throwing the Crimea into confuaon by her intr^ues, riie put herself 
at the head of an army of two hundred thousand, and invaded it. ITpn a 
triumphal arch thrown over the. road leading to the west she inscribed the 
prophetic words, “Route to Constantinople.” Austria, with her eharaeteiv 
istic policy, took advantage of the embarrassmente of the Porte, and conquered 
the Bukowina. In her sanguine ambition, Catherine already believed in the 
destruction of the Turkish Empire. When, in the spring of 1787, she concluded 
a secret alliance with the emperor Joseph, in his visit to her camp on the ^ores 
of the Black Sea, she seriously proposed to him the partition of the Ottoin^in 
dominions, or the restoration of the Greek Empire, The empror, in his aston- 
ishment, exclaimed, “But what riiall we do with Constantinople?”— a ques- 
tion which has smce bemi repeated by more than one crowned head, 

1 
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TOE POETB DECLARES mR,' SELIM HI 

In 1787 the sultan deemed himself sufficiently strong to take the field. He 
declared -war against Russia, and sent an army of eighty thousand men to the 
Danube. The fleet entered the -Black Sea. Austria allied herself with Russia, 
and sent an anny to Moldavia, which, after having victoriously traversed 
Transylvania, repulsed a parf'of the Turkish forces. The Ottoman expedition 
in the Black Sea was unsuccessful. The campaign closed in 1788. Abdul- 
Hamid died in 1789. 'Under his reign Russia succeeded in opening her way to 
the Bosporus. ' 

t ;> This triumph was due-not only to the address and intrigues of Catherine II, 
but also to the great progress of the Muscovite nation in the art of war, while 
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the* Ottomans remained stationary in the midst of the general movement. 
For,* notwithstanding the efforts of Sultan Abdtil-Hamid and the assistance 
aSbrded to him by the Praich officers called to Constantinople, the Mussulman 
solffiers could not adapt themsdves to European disciplme and tactics. The 
repugnance of the janissaries to these iimovations- was so strong that they 
tettorced their abandonment by an armed rebellion. To this blind adherence 
bf the foUowers of Mohammed to the customs and maxims of their ancestors 
must be attributed the numerous and grave disasters under the last sultans, 
aind the lo^ of that superiority Which they had obtained over the Christian 
flatiotas by th^ reli^us fanaticism, brilliant courage, and surpasang skill and 
pt^ess in arms. 

' S^im 111 succeeded to the throne, and immeffiately raised a new army for 
tSfe msurhption of hostilities. The Austrians were alreaick on the point of occu- 
pyii^ Belgradej whbR: the Turks arrived before that place; the two imperial 
dtniiesj Austrian and' Russian, effecting a junctron, after a protracted conflict 
defeated the Ottoman forcses. In 1791 a general peace was agreed upon 
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rather from the force of drcomstaiieea than from any disposition on tbs part 
of the Turks to yield.® 

Although Selim had been confined in the seraglio by lus uncle, he had been 
in other respects well treated. His love of iofonnation and his natural talents 
had induced him to carry on an active corre^ndence with several servants 
of his father and his uncle. Their information had, however, in no way satis- 
fied him, and he had commenced a correspondence with CJhoiseul, the French 
envoy at Constantinople in 1786, and had also sent his intimate friend Isaac 
Bey to France, to inquire into the state measures and administrative oiganisar 
tion of that country. Selim had also entered into eorre^ndence with Louis 
XVI, and this lasted till 1789, when the French revolution broke out amul- 
taneously with Selim’s ascension of the throne. 

All this throws a clear hght upon Selim’s eventual exertions to cause 
reforms, which at last cost him both his throne and his life. His thirat for 
knowledge leads us to presume that he was not deficient in natural and sound 
talent, 'me old Turkish statesmen, to whom his position directed him to applyj 
could not satisfy his curiosity, from the ample fact that they knew nothing 
themselves; but it was a mistake that, in ius pursuit of knowledge and desire 
to improve the institutions of Turicey and the habits' and character of its inhab- 
itants, Selim should have applied to France and to Frendimen. That eouhtry 
was then on the eve of her great revolution. • Theories of all kinds were afloat. 
The ancient system of her government was passing away, and neither Louis 
XVI nor his friends and ministers possessed the talesnt or energy requimte to 
control the enthusiasm of the advocates of the new system— who, mstasd'of 
repairing/- thoi^ht only of destroying. ' ’ 

Louis was mcapable of guiding the storm whioh was rapidly envelopi^ 
him. Unable to improve his own institutions, he was utterly unfit to aarisb 
Selim in Improving those of Turkey. 

• Seiim would certainly have acted more wisely hkd he soi^ht help from his 
own wnsibie mind; he would have easily perceived -the palpable fact that 
things which were suited for Christian nations were utterly ina;^licable to thd 
rude, unciviUsed‘'rarks, at any rate until they laid aside their-hatred for every- 
thing new or that pertained to Christianity. Had he in the first instance tried 
to ameliorate the; condition of ^e schools^ to inttoduce impartiality in the 
system of administration and to restore discipline among the troops, fmd to 
keep continually before the nation the blessings of civilisation, the latter would 
have gradually felt the necessity of comprehensive reform, and all the peculiar- 
ities attaching to the Turks would have been eventually modified. 

Unfortunately, he set about the task with very-different ideas, and listened 
to the si^estions of the scblists who surroimded’-'hisi. The first thing to 
which they drew his attention was the formation of a council of state, whi<h 
not only restricted the power of the grand vizir but that of the sultan very 
materially. The reis effmdi, Bashid, was the soul of the Council and -the 
boldest of these sdolists, and he had perfect liberty to carry on the woih of 
reform. He set again in activity the printin^presses which had been intro- 
duced in a preceding reign, sent for French officers, who founded an engineer 
acad^y, built ar^nals and foundries, and openly stated that he took science 
under his protection. 

But his chief care was to form ‘an army after the European fashion, in 
order by their assistance to gain the mastery ov^ the ianissaries, in whom 
old customs and traditions found their most zealous guardians. He took 
several steps, therefore, to call into life the new military organisation, called 
the mzcmd djjedid; and as money was required for the purpose, he laid a tax 
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j»,a»tieles cjf B(OOfij^tiq3ii.«This -waa-qiiite sufficient to cause the popular 
' ffiscontent to burst into a flame. The ulema declared themselves hostde to 
jl^e mmmi djedi^, and fashwan Oglu, pasha of Widdin, who placed himself 
- at the head of the janissaries, openly rebelled against the Porte, which could 
not effect anything to check him, b'lt acquiesced in all that was demanded. 

The extraordinary conquests of Napoleon diverted attention from Turkey, 
and instead of seeking to divide the dominions of a weak neighbour, the 
great powers of the continent were trembling for their own safety. Egypt 
became the battle-field between England and Prance, and its invasion by 
Ns-poleon obliged the Turks to unite with the allied powers against France. 
When the French were expelled from Eg 3 q)t, that province was restored to 
Turkey, and peace concluded between the two pow/'rs. Selim, under the 
inflt^nce of General Sebastiani, who was then French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, seized what was considered by him a favourable opportunity 
for renewing the war with Russia, in which, however^ the Turks were defeated 
both by land and sea. These misfortunes the janissaries attributed to the 
new troops or seymens, and their hostility to them increased. 

At the end of- May, 1807, the chiefs of the janissaries and Ihe ulema had 
^eady formed their plans for the overthrow of the sultan, when Selim accel- 
erated the outbreak by going to the mosque on Friday, accompanied by a 
body of seymens and the French ambassador, Sebastiani. The janissaries, 
aroused by this, broke out in open revolt, which soon grew of such a menacing 
nature by the co-operation of the mufti that Selim was compelled to promise 
the abolition of the nizamt and the heads of those of his {^visers who had 
promoted the measure. But the insurgents were not satisfied with this; 
they demanded the abdication of the sultan, and marched to the sera^io to 
cari^ their designs into effect. But when the mufti and the ulema entered 
it they found a new sultan. Selim had retired to the harem, where his 
nephew, Mustapba, was confined, and led him to the throne; he had then 
attempted to destroy his own life by a cup of poisoned dierbet, but had 
been prevented by Mustapha. 

On the same Mtemoon Sultan Mustapha IV (who reigned from May Slst, 
1807, to July 28th, 1808) rode in solemn procession for the first time to the 
great mosque, was invested m the traditional manner with the sabre of 
Mohammed, then iimnediatdiy did away with the mzami djedid, and restored 
the old customs. But among the pashas in the provinces there were several 
devoted partisans of reform. The most influential of these was Mustapha 
Bairaktar, pasha of Rustchuk, who set out in July, 1808, at the head of 
ei^teen thousand men, to restore Selim to the throne. He succeeded in 
taking possession of the capital, and keeping the sultan so long in ignorance 
of his designs, until he sent bjm orders to resign the throne in favour of Selim. 

As the sultan had only one hour allowed him for conrideration, he was so 
helpless that he followed the advice of the mufti and had Selim cruelly mur- 
dered. As the gates of the seraglio were not opened at the appointed time, 
and Bairaktar hurried up- to enforce his authonty, Selim’s lifeless body was 
thrown over the wall. Upon this the pasha ordered the seraglio to be stormed, 
srized the sultan, destroyed all those who had advised the abolition of the 
plans of reform, and placed Mustapha’s younger brother [to be known in 
fatwe as Mahmud IIQ on. the throne.^ 
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introduced by Mahmud 11, however unpopular they might be, and brou^t 
about an extraordinary revolution in the political no less than in the social 
life of Turkey. 

But braTO and resolute as he was, the sultan reformer lacked, in the first 
place, the cultTTO necessary for the work of reconstruction. His knowledge 
of the dvilisation of the West, which served as his model, was defieimt in 
the extreme; it extended to externals only, and was far less thorou^ than 
that of Peter the Great, who was hampered by sinular difficulties at the outset, 
but who had previously acquired a profound ins^t into the essential char- 
acter of modem civilisation, and could therefore ^vance with greater assur- 
ance towards the goal he had set before himself. 

Secondly, the sultan was aided by none of the forces which proved of 
service to the great Eomanov; for whilst the latter found capable as^tants 
abroad, in Germans, Frenchmen, and Ei^lishmen, Mahmud 11 was obliged 
to rely on his own Mohammedan subjects, and they, as Moslems jntr mng, 
were at that time incapable of enthumasm for die civilisation and political 
institutions of the West. They applied themselves to the work of reform 
with secret ill-wiU and repugnance, moved only by blind obedience to the 
caliph and padyia. 

Thirdly, the motley ethnological elements which go to make up the Otto- 
man Empire offered enormous— I had almost said insuperable— obstacles to 
the introduction of refonhs. The Mohammedans of that day, brought up 
in the rigidly exclusive spirit of Islam, regarding every innovation with 
abhorrence, and believing that in the Koran they had the quintessence of 
all knowledge, the source of all earthly wisdom, and an infallible rule for 
human thought and action, could not bring themselves, by any stretch of 
sdf-control or self-denial, to take the Giaours, the offscouring of abomination 
in their eyes, for their teachers, and seek for intellectual nourishment in the 
books of the unbelievers. Nor did the Christian subjects of the Porte display 
any particular enthusiaan in the cause of reform. Indepndence of the yoke 
of Turkish sovereignty was and is their ideal; any gift from the hands of 
the oppressor, no matter how good in itself, was tabooed in their eyes; and 
there wae instances in whidi Christians attached themselves to me anti- 
reform party and, grossly mistaking their own interests, withstood the instru- 
ment of their deliverjince. 

Pourthl 3 r, the unbroken successibn of political disorders and wars placed 
the most serious hindrances in tiie way of Mahmud IPs aspirations after reform 
and paralysed his vigour and energy, in spite of the persistence with which 
he perpetually took up the stru^le ’ afrei^. Not Russia alone, which took up 
an' attitude of open hostifity a^ regarded the destruction or the Ottoman 
Empire as the great object of her emstence, but the other and morel amicably 
disposed nations of Europe too often acted the part of a suspicious and malev- 
olent physician towards the sick man who Kiught to be healed, and admin- 
istered medicines which tended to a^avate rather than remove the evil, as 
I shall proceed to show. 

Under these drcumstances we may well ask why the sultan Mah m ud II, 
receiving no tokens of peculiar gdod-will frtim the powers of Christendom, 
and weakened in eveiy quarter of his empire by the ascendency of ‘the West, 
nevwrtheless perai^verins^ pearsisted in the task Of Europeaniring nis dominions, 
aud even went so fax as to attack certain oriental instilutions m a manner 
prqudicial to the esmtial char^ter of the hierarcbical Asiatic empire. The 
answer to this.g^uestion was SUpplied by tiie authority previovisly referred to. 
Aceordu^f to him, the, sffitah wasipfrofdundly ^mvinced df the’ superiority of 
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£]iih>pean d^nlisation. A modem fem o£ government appeared to him to 
be the best guarantee for the future of the Ottoman Empire, and, above all; 
he saw to a re^Iar army the b^t expedient for eonsolidath]^ his power and 
carrying out his projected reforms for the modernisation of the state. Like 
Peter the Great, he began with the army — a course which almost all Asiatic 
potentates have likewise adopted. Had the reform of other departments of 
social and political life proceeded, or been able to proceed, at the same pace 
as the reform of the army, as has been done in Japan, for example, and as is 
now being done in Siam, his first experiments would have been attended with 
far greater success than was actually the case. 

But in the 'East everything is calculated with a view to appearances. 
The first thing the sultan aimed at was the ^ssession of a militi^ estab- 
IMunent adequate for defentive purposes, in the hope that Turkey might 
then be able to enter the lists on equal terms with any opponent; and he 
also hoped, by the open display of his good intentions, to satisfy the inastence 
of the western powers which were perpetually ui^ii^ him -along the path of 
modem civilisation, and thus, it mi^t be, deprive them of an ever-reatfy 
pmtext- for hostile acticm.. Only, as it 'happened, his attempts at the ref- 
ormation of the Turkfeh' govemmeilt and Turkish society were ill-conceived 
and ill-directed from the very outset, and so came into the world as an abor- 
tion— -nay, broi^t with them the germs of that dismtegration, anarchy, and 
economic and political decay wMeh run, like a black thread of misfortune, 
throu^ the whole history of this unhappy country in the nineteenth centufy. 
After the loss of her old defensive force, Turkey — sorely tried by the miseries 
incident to a period of tranation — found the strength of her newly created 
regular army insufficient to repel the Eussian attack of 1829 or prevent thfe 
establishment of Greek independence. The sultan Mahmud's power sufficed 
to subdue the refractory derebeys of the provinces, but the proud Osmanid 
was forced to acquiesce in the independent position taken by Muhammed AJi 
in Sfeypt ; and when he died, in July, 1839, this sovereign, animated as he was 
by genuine zeal for Ms country’s welfare, left the empire enfeebled and in no 
less disorder and peril than he had found it on his accession. 

In the person of his sen, AbduLMejid, his throne passed to a successor 
whose feeble constitution and mild temper formed a strong contrast to his own 
spirit and energy, and one who was of all men the least fitted to make head 
against the ever-mcreaaoi^ difficulties of the dtuation and continue the work 
his father had begun. 'Eie diffident and timorous deposition of Abdul- 
Mejid was of advantage in one way only— he had no desire both to reign and 
rulej as his father had done, but left the management of public affairs to his 
ministers, himself content merely to occupj^ the throne. He prrferred the 
pursuit of his persohal gratifications; and in the magnificent palace of Dolma 
Baghtche, which he had built at enormous expense, flie worthy man ^pent his 
days as in a dream, watching the deli^tful play of the waters of the Bo^xhus, 
while his empire was stroking dtoperately for bare existence, waking to new 
life as it seemed, but in reality tending step by step towards dissolution. 

The present ruler of Turkey, tiie sultan Abdm-Hamid, once said to'ir® an 
conversation, “The stars are les3'proi>itious to me than to my fattier.” And 
he was r^t, for the lot of Abdul-Mejid was a happy one. The most notable 
feature of his reign was the rise of some capable 'Itokiah statesmen, who had 
grown up under tiie dielter of the western civilisation then gradually permeat- 
1 ^ the effendi class, and so were qualified to save as a link between East and 
W^, and worthy in many respects, particularly in the matter of extamal 
polish, to ramk with the first statesmen in Europe. The dreamy terrqrerament 
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•f the soTereign, ’^a'cared for nothing so much as the-dofce far nierUe of Ijfe, 
psve, them moderidsed Turkish minist^ the further advantage of a wide field 
ror activity, in which they could act as they pleased without let or hindrance, 
as long as they did not intermeddle in the affairs of the palace. Amongst 
them the following names are specially worthy of note 
' Reshid Pasha, unquestionably the ablest and most upright statesman 
whom Turkey has produced in modem days, a man of attainments and force 
of character fully sufficient to cope with the task he had undertaken; one 
who, under happier circumstances, might have played the part of regenerator 
of the Ottoman Empire, and who can fitly be compared only with such men 
as the emir-i-nieam of Persia piirza TaJd], Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, and 
the'iate amir Abdurrahman of Afghanistan. 

Next in order of merit come Ali and Puhad Pa^. Both were pupils and 
dfeciples of Reshid, both — ^though Ali more particularly — ^were thoroughly 
conversant with European culture', but the effective action of both was greatly 
hampered by intr^ue and party quarrels, with the result that their reputation 
fell far short of their master's. 

Muterjim RusMd and Muhammed Ribiisti Padia were no less able to grap- 
ple with the situation; they had the ability and patriotism requisite for the 
conduct of public affairs, while their integrity was beyond reproach. Unfor- 
tunately, amid the machinations of intrigue at home and abroad, they too often 
lost heartj and failed to display that resolution in dealing with the supreme 
power which the absolutist and autocratic tempOT of onental sovereigns ren- 
ders imperatively necessary. 

Safvet, Serwar, and Arifi, who to some extent belonged to the school of 
Reshid, were likewise imbued with the modem spirit, but none of them had 
energy or credit enough to work any lastug good, and few traces of their 
influence survived them. 

As grand 'vizirs and as ministers for foreign affairs, these pa^as controlled 
the fortunes of Turkey for more than forty years; the contemplative Me in 
vo^e at court prevented their sphere of action from being frequently invaded ; 
and yet, if we examine the result of their labours to-day, we are forced to the 
melancholy condurion t^t they one and all failed to ^asp the fundamental 
idea of the reform movdnent and had no adequate conception of what was 
required. It must be o'wned that these high personages were not alone to 
blame. They were confronted ■with a twofold problem. In the first place, 
they had to apply the necessary remedies to a body politic diseased in every 
joint ; in the second, to satisfy Ihe friendly powers of Europe which were press- 
ing for reform. Had the West shown a fuller comprehension of the means 
whereby Turkey could be regenerated, had the doak of friendly advice not 
been so often used to cover the unfriendly purpose of addmg to the weakness 
of Turkeyj many thinga would have fallen out quite otherwise than they 
actually did. But political ambition and territorial greed were the main- 
wrings of European policy, and the first duty of TurHsh statesmen was to 
take these latent purposes into account. It was imperatively necessary to 
^ve the insistent West mamfest proof of their honest dedre and intention to 
introduce reforms, and to treat the ad'vice of each one of the friendly powers 
with respect. 

The reform movement was thereby condemned to proceed by way of exter- 
nals and specious appearances. . The course of historic development and the 
heed of a g^ual advance beyond ancient Asiatic — and not merely Asiatic, but 
Modem-rtheoriM of life and society were left quite out of account, and 
Toikey adopted institutions, manners, and custrana which were wholly foreign 
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to the motley memo of races in the empire, and which, in view of tfae-ri^diy 
conservative temper of the population', could not to arouse disgust and 
ahhorrence. 

The Turks bowed to the will: of the higher powers ; they did violence to their 
own feelii^ and mechanicaUy aped the Europe they at heart abhorred, but 
under the mask Turkey remamed as oriental as before. The administration 
was divided into ministerial departments, communications with Europe were 
modelled after the pattern of western diplomacy, governors and prefects were 
appointed ; but the spirit of the government remained Asiatic. As reasonably 
might one expect the donning of European garb to transform thp turbaned 
Turk into a European. I myself had the opportunity of observing this process 
of metamorphosis at first hand ; and from the outset I was fully aware that the 
whole thii^ was a farce, that the parties concerned were pOTorce either de- 
<^vers or deceived, and ihat this fi^ act of the reform movement could breed 
nothii^ but mischief and disappointment. 

So, unhappily, the event proved. The conseguences of the cheat were 
disastrous to both parties. Europe, ignorantly or wilfully blind, went into 
raptures over the mock reforms, admired the sultan Abdul-Mejid in the lault- 
less elegance of European clothes made by Desetoy, his Parisian tailor, and 
clapped hands in applause when the caliph honoured French literature by 
presenting Lamartine, the poet, with a Tusculum n6ar Brusa. To such lengths 
was faith in the reforming zeal of the Osmanli carried, that Christian powers 
thought it worth while to wage the Crimean War and sacrifice mahy mallions 
of money and hundreds of thousands of Christian lives in order to insure the 
stability of the Moslem world. To laud and magnify the Turks, to glorify 
Mam, was the fashion of the hour, and men indulged in the ho^ that the 
ancient spectre of the Eastern Question would presently be laid forever. 

The Turks themselves were deceived hy these demonstrations. With 
minds set wholly at ease by their admiMon into the European conceit and the 
recognition of the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the gov- 
ernment and society in gmieral abandoned ihemselves without misgivinigs to 
the enjoyment of the financial help obtained from Europe. The way in whith 
the various loans were squandered on luxuries and lawsuits is almost without 
parallel. The imperial palace took the lead in this wild extravagance, and the 
money received from Europe for the purpose of carrying through the projected 
reforms was dissipated in the most reckless fashion. All that history has to 
tell of the luxury of ancient Rome, and of the court of France before the Revolu- 
tion, pales before the refinements of luxury in the harems of Abdul-Mejid and 
some of the great officers of state. It was commonly said that the old oriental 
mode of life must be discarded out of conrideration for foreign powers, if for 
no other reason. Everyone tried to liv§ ii la franca] clothes, carriages, fur- 
niture, and so forth, were ordered from Paris and London, and the jewels for 
the ladies of the imperial harem alone swallowed milUons. In order to throw 
dust in the eyes of Europe a fictitious bui^et was drawn up and inserted into 
du annual account of the public revenue and expenditure, which, of course, 
was kept by nobody. No minister kept any record of his receipts and dis- 
bursements, and the sultan helped himself to as much as he pleased from the 
public treasury. Nay, when Hassib Pasha, the minister of finance, was 
Drought to book by his colleagues on one occasion on account of the enormous 
sums with which he had supplied the palace, he actually replied, "The bank- 
note press was at work, and I supposed that a few millions more or less would 
make no difference, rince the sultan had just asked for the sums in question.” 
This senseless prodigality naturally soon upset tlie financial balance of the em- 
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dHbft 'i ,andi when, the frieridly powers, beoominfc aware of the cojafusion, counselled 
heoaonmy sad i^oposed to reme<^ the ev3' by the appcmilanent of a board of 
finaJice, consisting of delegates from the vanous nations, the minister above 
refSnrea to remarKed to one of .the said delegates, “Sir, you have brought us 
much good' advice, but it could only be of service if you had brou^t us some 
money at the same time." In fact, the steady growth of financial embarrass- 
ment was the poison which hastened the dissolution of that “sick man” of 
tong standing, the Turkidi body politic. Europe lent the money at exorbitant 
iotorest, but the reckless Porte took it readily, forgetful of the Turkish prov- 
erb wMch says, “He who drinks wine on credit is twice drunken* once whKi 

he drinks, and the second time when he has 
to pay his debts.” 

Had Turkey spent the very considerable 
sums borrowed from Europe in the devel- 
opment of ecanmerce and industry, ^th® 
construction of roads and railways, and 
the establishment of pchools— in a word, 
had the government not mistakenly devoted 
its attention merely to specious appear- 
ances, the ^lant Osmanli nation, the best, 
mbst docue, and finest of Asiatic races, 
might very well have been saved. As.it 
was, however, the evils of mismanagement 
and eobfufflon increased apace. The old 
home administration, which, with all its 
faults, corresponded in a measure to the 
genius of the people, was abandoned, the 
new government which was to take its 
place existed only on paper. The admin- 
istration of justice became much worse 
.than before; the pressure of taxation 
more grievous, espewally upon the claa^ 
engaged in a^culture and cattle-rearing, 
which were reduced to beggary. Under 
such cireumstanceswe cannot be astonished 
that the kindly but inexperienced Turk 
■ diould have attributed his ruin to the 
introduction of godless iimovations, or at 
the generally received opinion that this 
misery was a retribution for sinful hnitar 
tion of the ways of unbelievers. By the 
opening of the second half of the nineteenth century the country was in' a 
femient of ^content, but there was as yet no talk of an outbreak. The 
Osmanli displays a lamb-like patience in an matters that concern his padisha» 
whose divine character he holds in the utmost reverence; and in Turkey all 
projects subverdve of the govemmait have proceeded not from the people, 
but from toe highest ranks of society. 

When toe sultan Abdul-Mejid died, in 1861, after a reign of twenty-two 
yeais, the country was in a far worse plight than at his aocesEaon. Apart 
Irma the ^gantic increase of toe national debt, toe prestige of Turkey was 
Weakened at home and abroad, toe autoority of the Porte was visibly on toe 
dechne^ and toe Christian' subjects of the empire, whose perpetual yearning 
iiftiKr'dmvmiiiQce from dbminion had'b^ held in check by awe of the 
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imperial power, drew freer breath and began gradually to lift up their heads. 
For was it not an open semet that Turkey was living on the pittance granted 
by the Christian West, and that a large proportion of the rayahs had now 
tecome mdependent and were ruled by their native Christian princes? It 
was with a view to checking these longings after autonomy, and removii^ 
the grounds of perpetual complaints and grievances, that diortly after his 
accession Abdul-Mejid had issued the imperial irade of Gulh^e, which, besides 

of all su^jwts of the empire, vrithout (^tinction of cr^d or nationality, and 
accordii^ to which Christians' in 
Turkey were thenceforth to fare as 
well as under Christian rule. 

Needless to say, this edict of 
toleration, which was designed to 
show Europe the liberal and enli^t- 
ened spirit of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, remained a dead letter, as all 
the other edicts had done, and 
consequently deceived none but 
those who chose to be deceived or 
whose ignorance of the real state of 
the case rendered them ea^ victims 
of the cheat. Among national el^ 
ments separated by Ihe furious ani- 
mosity bred of relirious fanaticism 
and race hatred, and where for cen- 
turies the ruling class has made its 
vanquished adversaries taste all the 
pains and tribulations of oppression, 
there can hardly be any question of 
conciliation or cordial unity. The 
Mussulman feels that he would be 
false to his relirion if he offered 
the right hand of fellowship to the 
Giaour as to an equal; while the 
Christian, for his part no less fana^ 
ical, curses the ancient foe of his 
faith and race from the depths of 
his heart, and strains every nerve ^ Deagoman Gthdii 

to cast off his yoke. The sultan and 

bis eidi^tened compatriots were probably sincere in their good motions, 
but it is a far cry from the letter of the law to its practical application, and 
experience has shown that no amount of edicts and charters suffice to bridge 
over the deep gulf between the Christians and Mohammedans of Turkey, to 
estabbsh &e vnshed-for concord between the followera of Christ and oi the 
prophet, or to weld the mixed ethnological elements of the empire into a homo- 
geneous whole. The failure of the attempt was not due solely to the inca- 
pacity of the Tii rkifih bureaucracy; European interferaice must bear a large 
share of the blame. On the other hand, whenever the smallest reform was 
mooted with a view to the amelioration of the situation the representatives 
of the European cabinets on the Golden Horn set in motion the ymole machm- 
ery of personal rivalry and particular interests ; each one had different advice 
to offer, and the pressure perpetually brought to bear from this quarter and 
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tliat ended by completely (bsconeerting the vague and vacillating Porte. On 
the other hand, many of her neighbours and stn-duani friends had no d^ire 
whatever to see a strong Turkey, and the lower the empire sank the more 
hopeful was the prospect of a speedy division of the spoil. 

Unhappily for Turkey, Abdul-Mejid was succeeded by his brother, Abdul* 
Aziz, a harsh, uncultivated, and fanatical prmce, infatuated with the notion 
of his own greatness; one who cared for nothing but his personal importance, 
and took a keen interest in public affairs only so far as they could be made 
to subserve the security of the throne and the gratification of his own passions. 
He was even more prodigal than his successor, and moreover piqued himself 
so greatly upon his sagacity that he wished to have the government entirely 
in his own hands. The highest ofiicers of the state were obnoxious to him, 
and fear was the only motive which mduced him to tolerate for a while — 
that is, as long as Fimad and Ali were still living — ^the interference of these 
old public servants. 

The whims of this half-insane being, and the insatiable mania for building 
which drove him to erect palaces and barracks for no reason or object, cost 
the country millions of precious money. No one dared to offer any remon- 
strance, and the sultan, who gave himself the airs of a demigod, would have 
proceeded to the most monstrous schemes, had not the nation, awakened to 
self-consciousness under the stress of the impending catastrophe, manifested 
its opposition to the crazy tyrant, timidly indeed, but by unmistakable tokens. 
La Turkey, as has already been observed, revolutionary movements take their 

in the upper strata of society, not in the lower — a fact which we can explain 
the more readily m this particular instance if we consider that the rising sun 
of western civilisation mst illummed the topmost peaks, and from thence 
alone was able to penetrate to lower levels, the spirit of modem civilisation 
had knocked so loudly at the gates of Asiatic life that it had roused some of 
the younger generation of Turks from sleep, and eVen in the reign of Abdul- 
Mejid faint signs of the revolutionary movement had come to the surface. 
The study of European languages, and of French and English in particular, 
became more and more popular among young men of the effendi class, the 
productions of European literature found eager readers, and, whilst the court 
adhered to the old aristocratic and absolutist regime, what is commonly 
called good society began to talk of liberty and constitutional government. 
Nay, Ihe more hot-headed patriots had already found it necessary to seek 
refuge in foreign lands, there to publish revolutionary newspapers and pam- 
phlets under the segis of a free press. 

The first publications of this character, the Journals Mudihir {The Reporter) 
and Hwrriet {Liberty), exercised httle influence. But even in Turkey itself 
literature presently adopted a freer tone, and when certain poets, such as 
Kemal Effendi, aroused the spint of patriotism and began to censure the 
despotic government the consequences of the agitation were not slow in 
maxing themselves felt. The tyrannical sultan took fri^t, and, instead of 
yieldmg, had recourse to expedients which only fanned the flame of rebellion. 
On the grand vizir Mahmud Medim Pasha, an old-fadiioned Turk of the purest 
water, devolved the unenviable task of hastening the ruin of his country. 
Acting in concert with the sultan, who had been drawn into the current of 
Russian politics, and on the advice of Ignatiev, the Russian ambassador^ he 
declared the government bankmpt, and thus drove the whole of Europe into 
the hostile camp. The world does not understand Jesting in money matters. 
Many thousands of people lost their small savings through the insolvency of 
Turkey, and the Turkish nation forfeited the little sympathy still felt for it 
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in Europe. The astute and watchful policy of Russia promptly took advan- 
tage of the indignation of Christendom against the Crescent; for the year 
1876 witnessed the outbreak of the last Russo-Turkish war, which inflicted 
on the Ottoman Empire the Everest wounds it had ever suffered; for that 
war rendered Turkish dominion in Euiope an impossibility, and made it a 
matter of far greater difficulty than before even on Asiatic soU. 

Before the war broke out the sultan Abdul-Ajzrz had paid for his many 
follies by Uie forfeit of his throne and life. He perished by his own hand, 
^d his successor, Murad, an enlightened and liberal-minded prince, proving 
incapable of holding the reins of government by reason of physical infirmities, 
was deposed in favour of the eldest member of the Osman family. Prince 
Abdul-Hamid, who has piloted Turkey throu^ the transition from the nine- 
teenth century to the twentieth. 

In the sultan Abdul-Hamid Turkey unquestionably possesses one of the 
ablest rulers who have ever occupied the throne of the Ottoman Empire. 
His intellectual capacity, his enormous power of work, and his restless energy 
might have done good service to his country under any circumstances what- 
ever, had they not been neutralised to a great extent by his personal qualities. 
What the present sultan of Turkey chiefly lacks is personal courage, and, as 
a result of this defect, he reposes no confidence in the persons who surround 
him nor in his officers of state. This is the cause of the vacillation patent in 
his actions and of his constant terror of secret attacks upon his life and throne. 
In the hope of obviating these dangers his rule has assumed the character of 
most rigid autocracy and absolutism; he desires to be the sole authority in 
all affairs of political and social life, to settle single-handed the most trivial 
matters and the weightiest political questions of the hour; and by attempting 
to control and despatch the details of the admmistration of his still extensive 
dominions and of Turkish foreign policy, he has naturally deprived the chief 
organs of government of all initiative and executive authority and the Sublime 
Porte of any prestige it possessed. 

It is obvious that the melancholy consequences of such centralisation 
and rigid autocracy must soon make themselves felt m every branch of the 
administration and of public life. Such a herculean task is too heavy a burden 
for the ^oulders of any man. - Confusion and disorder have assumed gigantic 
proportions, and financial embarrassment, that old source of evil in THirkey, 
has greatly increased. Thus we can easily understand how the civil magis- 
trates and the army have been left unpaid for months together, how the fleet 
has gone utterly to wrack and ruin, how trade and commerce have stagnated, 
whilst poverty, misery, and despair gained ground among all classes of the 
population. Never has the outlook in Turkey been so gloomy and deplorable 
as to-day.. In the capital a garrison of some few thousand men is kept in 
good condition to serve as a' show-piece, but in the provinces the army is 
mi^rably neglected, and betrays its disaffection by insubordination, whilst the 
civil officials can only eke out a scanty livelihood by corruption and peculation. 
Of all these evils the sultan, who never leaves liis palace, is either wholly 
ignorant or imperfectljr informed, and the rivalry of the great powers of 
Europe is solely responrible for the fact that, amidst these frightful symptoms 
of anarchy, the catastrophe predicted centuries ago has not yet overtaken 
the Ottoman Empire. 

This melancholy state of things has come to pass, as all the world knows, 
by successive degrees in the course of the mneteenth century, and as Ihe dis- 
order of the home government increased the various outlying provinces, which 
had been held wimin the empire only by the prestige of its past, have grad- 
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uaily broken away from it. Some of them have become autonomous states 
tmder the protection of the western powers, others have passed under the 
ostensible suzerainty or into the occupation of neighbouring states. Greece 
took the lead, and was followed by Moldavia and Wallaehia, now united 
xmder the name of Rumania, and the kingdom of Servia Tnmi came the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the creation of the princi- 
pality of Bul^iria, the occupation of Egypt by the English, and finally the 
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cesrion of large tracts of territory to Russia, Greece, and Montenegro. In 
^e course of "the nineteenth’ century Turkey lost more than half of her pos- 
sessons, and the process of attrition has not yet come to an end. The Anne- 
nianSj encour^ed by the success of their co-religionists, are now bent on 
security the independence of their country, and whilst intemecine quarrels 
in Macedonia and among the Albanians bid fair to put an end to Ottoman 
rule m European Turkey, the Arabs are disposed to make an attempt to rid 
,thaa»elv«8 of the obnoxious Turk. Thus danger looms large from all quar- 
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ters, everywhere the sword of Damocles hangs over Ottoman rule, and if, 
at the opening of the twentieth century, we endeavour to draw inferences 
as to the future continuance of the Ottoman Empire from a consideration of 
the causes of this deplorable decline, we shall find ourselves forced, as impartial 
observers, to the followmg concluaons. 

Behgious and racial animosity — ^from which the Christian West is no more 
exempt than Moslem or Buddhist Asia — ^have ascribed the decay of Turkey 
partly to the Mohammedan religion and jMtly to the characteristics of the 
Ural-Altaic race. This assumption is radically faJ^, and anyone who seri- 
ously studies the reform movement in Turkey wffl presently arrive at the 
conclusion that the fault lies elsewhere altogether. The history of ^ Middle 
Ages sufficiently proves that Islam does not take up a hostile attitude towards 
inteUectual aspiration, learning, or enlightenment, and Gibbon, Draper, and 
others have borne witness to &e fact. Islam says, “Seek knowle(^e from 
the cradle to the grave,” and “Seek learning, thou^ it were far hence in 
China,” and there are many other pithy sayi^ which show that the teadung 
of M oh a mme d is far more favourable than Christianity to scientific inquiry. 
No less erroneous is the statement that Islam promotes absolutism, autocracy, 
and the arbitrs^ excise of the sovereign power; there is no other reii^on 
so democratic in character, nor has the sovereign powmr ever been circum- 
scnbed to the same extent as by the maxims of the teaching of Mohammed. 
Again, with regard to the capacity of the Turkish race, western criticism is 
grossly mistaken. I have known Turkey from personal observation for half 
a centu^, and Ike pamphlet^ La Turquie d’aujourdhui et d’avavt quarmte 
arts, which I published at Pans in 1898, can leave the reader in no doubt as 
to the aptitude and desire of the Turkm nation for reform. In the matter 
of general education the Turks have made extraordinary progress of late. 
The numbOT of illiterate persons has vastly decreased, the Turki^ language 
h^ laid aside the clumsiness which used to constitute a barrier to the appre- 
ciation of liters^ productions by the general public, and both heUes-tettres 
and scientific literature have adapted themselves, in form and substance, 
to the occidental spirit in a fashion without parallel in Moslem countiies. 
At the present day the press is influential in Turkey, thou^ unhappily too 
often ga^ed by the censorship, and not novels alone, but scientmc works 
are trandated from European langua^. The system of education, in par- 
ticular, has been greatly improved, me number of primary and secondary 
schools grovra larger every year, and tiie public service draws ite supply of 
officials, engineers, and medical men from native sources. Tke government 
would fain check me rapid advance of the country on the lines of European 
manners and customs, but brisk and constant intercourse with the West is 
a force stronger than all the irades and firmans of a court that looks back 
regretfully to the good old times. 

It is not the religion nor the character of the people, but wholly and 
solely the absolutist and rigidly autocratic form of government, which is to 
blame for the backward state of the nation up to this time and for its present 
decline. What profit is there in the culture of tiie few, when the vast majority, 
fast bound in the fetters of Asiatic conservatism, are incapable of challfing iTig 
the prerogatives of a sovereign they reverence as divine? If the Tor^ were 
allowed time and leisure to emancipate themselves, under the protection of 
the growing enlightenment, from the bonds of despotic government, the 
wholesome rays of the sun of liberty could more readily and rapidly bring 
about the change from the old world to the new. But such a metamorphosis 
by no means suits the greed and lust of gain of the western powers, and 
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therefore the cabinets of Europe have never extended to the sorely tried 
people of Turkey the help demanded by the dictates of humanity. We 
espouse the cause of the Christians, forgetting that the Moslems have to 
suffer even more from the yoke of tyranny. 

Nothing would be ampler than to force the sultan to introduce reforms 
by a joint fiat from the powers. Unfortunately nothmg of the sort has yet 
been done. The worse confusion grows confounded m Turkey, the keener 
are the hopes of her greedy neighbours. The regeneration of Turkey is not 
yet utterly beyond hope, if Europe were senously disposed to prevent the 
outbreak of the great war which would be likely to follow on the heels of a 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire. All that Turkey would have to do would 
be to concentrate her forces, by casting off the foreign elements in Europe 
and establishing a new centre in Asia Mmor, where she commands more than 
twelve millions of Turks. The twentieth century would then witness the 
rise of a power in the near East which could act as the fittest agent of Euro- 
pean civilisation in Mohammedan countries, in virtue of its inherent aptitude 
for government and the prestige of its spiritual headdiip of the greater part 
of the Islamite world. In this way, and in this way alone, can the spectre of 
the Eastern Question,” which has kept Europe busy for centuries, be suo- 
dessfully laid. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF TURKEY 


PERIOD OF AGGRANDISEMENT 

Early in the thirteenth century Ana little Turkish tribe, being driven from its home 
ia central Asia, enters Armenia under Suleiman Shah His son Ertoghrul helps 
Sdjuk against Mongols, and in return is given land on the Byzantine frontier 

A,l> 

1258 Osman, the son of Ertoghrul and the prince who gave his name to the Ottoman dynasty, 
IS bom. Whilst young he wins territory from the Greeks, of which Seljuk Sultan gives 
him the title of bey or prince 
1283 Ertoghrul dies, and is succeeded by Osman. 

1300 Seljuk Empire falls before Mongols The Turkish dynasties arise on its rums, which 

principalities eventually become merged m that of Osman 

1301 Osman coins money and causes pubhc prayer to be read in his name This marks 

birth of Ottoman Empire. Osman establishes his capital at Yenisher and proceeds 
to extend his dommions 

1326 Brusa capitulates to Orkhan, son of Osman, after a siege of eight years 

1328 Osman dies, and is succeeded by Orkhan, who conquers many towns from the Greeks 

1330 J^icsea suirenders. 

1336 Pergamum, capital of Mysia, is added to Ottoman dommions For twenty years there 
IS peace, in which mihtary and civil organisation is completed Janissary corps is 
instituted at this tune. 

1358 Suleiman, son of Orkhan, occupi^ first Ottoman stronghold in Europe (Tzympe), He 

dies in the same year 

1359 Orkhan dies, and is succeeded by Murad 1. He extends his dommions m Europe 

13^ Murad defeats king of Hungary and Poland and princes of Bosnia, Servia, and Wallachia 
on banks of Mantza 

1389 Battle of Kosovo. Murad defeats united forces of Servia, Bosnia, Hungary, Albania, 
and Wallachia. After the battle, Murad is assassinated by a Servian His son, 
Bayazid I, succeeds and immecUately kills his brother 
1392 Mircea of Wallachia submits to Turks 

1396 Battle of Nikopoli. Chnstian forces under Sigismund of Hungary, with French and 
German'knignts, are again completely defeated by Sultan Bayazid 
1400 Bayazid is called away nom an attack upon Constantinople by advance of Timur the 
Tatar 

1402 Battle of Angora Bayazid is defeated and taken captive by Tatars 

1403 Bayazid dies in captivity His four sons fight for what is left of his kingdom ; after ten 

years Muhamxned I is finally successful. He makes peace with his northern neighbors 
and restores internal organisation of country 
1421 Muhammed T dies, and is succeeded by his son Murad XL 
1442 Hunyady defeats a Turkish army at Hennannstadt. 
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1443 Battle of Niah Turks are completely routed by Chriatian allies under Hunyady, who 

crosses Balkans m pursuit. Murad signs treaty for ten years, and abdicates m favour 
of his son Muhammed II. 

1444 Chnstians break treaty. Murad returns and defeats them at Varna Murad again resigns, 

but returns on account of revolt of janissanes and spahis. 

1451 Murad dies, and Muhammed II ascends throne for thud time. 

1453 Muhammed captures Constantmople, He also overthrows Wallachian ruler, Vlad the 

Impaler, and reduces Servia and Bosnia 

1454 Knights of Rhodes refuse to pay tribute, and expedition against them is unsuccessful 
1456 Siege of Belgrade. Muhammed is repulsed by Hunyady and Giovanni di Capistrano 

1460 Muhammed conquers Morea and annexes Athens 

1461 After repeated battles, Muhammed is obhged to recognise Scanderbeg as prince of 

Epirus and Albania 
1463 War breaks out with Venice 
1475 Crimea is taken by Ottomans. 

1479 Vemce concludes treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with Turkey. Greece and 

islands of iQgean are mainly in power of Turks. 

1480 Ottomans storm Otranto and are defeated at Rhodes. 

1481 Muhammed II dies, and is succeeded by his son Bayassid n. His younger brother Jem 

revolts, is defeated , and escapes to knights of Rhodes He furnishes matenaJ for vanous 
mtrigues, and finally dies m captivity after thirteen years, probably poisoned by Alex-- 
ander Borgia 

1492 Bayazid is repulsed at Belgrade Jews are expelled from Spam. Many seek refuge in 
Turkey. 

1499 Turks fight with Venetians. Ottoman fleet first begins to be formidable. 

1500 Turks take Lepanto, Modon, Coron, and Durazzo from Venetians. 

1502 Vemce makes peace with Turkey 

1512 Bayazid is forced by janissanes to abdicate in favour of his third son Selim 1, who kills 
ms brother and nephews Moldavia becomes tributary to him 
1514 Selim marches agamst Persians and defeats them. 

1516 Selim subjugates Syna and Palestine Waliachia pays tribute of children. 

1517 Egyptian campaign. Sehm conquers mameluke sultans, occupies Cairo, and assumes 

title of Cahph 


TURKEY AT ZENITH OF POWER 

1520 Selim dies, and is succeeded by his son Suleiman I, called the Magnificent, under whom 

the Ottotnan Empire reaches summit of its grandeur 

1521 Belgrade conquered by Turks. 

1522 Rhodes is besieged and taken by Suleiman 

1526 Battle of Mohacs, m which kmg of Hungary is defeated. Hungary becomes Ottoman 
provmce 

1529 Suleiman appears before Vienna, but is repulsed after protracted siege. 

1532 Suleiman returns to Vienna, but does not care to risk a battle with Charles V. 

1533 Peace is made at Constantmople 

1535 Treaty is made between Franks and Turkey. Turkish navy is supreme in Mediter- 
ranean. 

1540 Suleiman concludes treaty of peace with Vionna. 

1541 Suleiman leads mnth campaign into Hungaiy. 

1547 Truce is declared for five years. 

1565 Suleiman lepulsed at Malta. 

1566 Suleiman dies while aidmg his vassal in HiL^aiy. He is succeeded by his son Selim IL 

In his reign occurs first conflict between lurks and Russians. 

1569 Turks are repulsed before Astrakhan. 

1570 Arabia is reduced by Sinan Pasha. Sultan is prayed for m Mecca. 

1571 Turks capture Cyprus; battle of Lepanto, in which Turks are beaten by Christians 

1573 Don John of Austna takes Tunis, 

1574 Tunis is won for Turks by Sinan Pasha. In thesame year Selim dies, and is succeeded by 

his son Murad IlL Bis reign is marked by internal corruption, the conquest of 
Azerbaijan and Georgia, and revolt in the Balkans. 

1593 War breaks out between Turkey and Austna First commercial treaty between Turkey 

and England. 

1594 War resumed with Persia Murad dies, and is succeeded by his son Muhammed m. 
1596 Battle of Keresztes Turks defeat allied forces of Austria.and Transylvania 

1603 Muhammed dies, and is succeeded by his son Ahmed L 
1606 Peace of Sitavorok between Turkey and Austna. 
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1617 Ahmed dieSi and is succeeded by his brother Mustapha I, who is‘ an imbecile, and who 
IS deposed after three months He is succeeded by Osman n, son of Ahmed 
1619 Peace is concluded with shah of Persia Janissaries revolt 

1622 Osman is murdered, and Mustapha is agam raised to the throne, but only for jfifteen 

months. 

1623 Murad IV, son of Osman II, succeeds to throne. He mtroduces reforms and marches 

against Persians 
1635 Murad conquers Brivan. 

163$ Murad recaptures Baghdad. Peace is made with Persia, in which Bnvan is restored 
to the latter; Turkey retains Baghdad. 

1640 Murad dies, aged only twenty-eight, and is succeeded by Ibrahim I, In his reign Azov 
is captured and Crete occupied. 

1648 Ibrahim is forcibly deposed, and succeeded by his son Muhammed IV. 

1656 Kdprili Muhammed is made grand vizir 

1661 Muhammed dies, and is succeeded as vmr by his son Kopnli Ahmed, who is virtually 
sultan. 

1664 Turks are defeated by Austrians; truce of twenty years follows 

1669 Candia (Crete) surrenders to Turkish arms Treaty of peace between Turkey and 

Vienna. Foundation of official power of Fanariots. 

1670 Maina is subjugated 

1672 Michad of Poland surrenders Podoha and XJkrame to Turkey. 

1673 Poles under Sobieski defeat Turks 

1676 Treaty of Zurawno with Poland, Sultan retains his possessions. 

1683 Siege of Vienna by Kara Mustapha After two months city is relieved by Sobieski. 

1684 War breaks out with Venice. 

1686 Buda is retaken by Austrians. 

1687 Athens is taken by Venetians. Parthenon is destroyed by explosion Turks are de- 

feated at Mohacs and Muhammed IV is deposed He is succeeded by his brother 
Suleiman H. 

1689 Austrians take Belgrade. Nearly all Turkish possessions north of Danube have been 
lost Venetians are defeated at Negropont. Kopnli Mustapha is made grand vizir 
He drives Austrians out of Servia and retakes Belgrade. 

1691 Suleiman dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Ahmed n. 

1695 Ahmed dies, and is succeeded by Mustapha n, son of Muhammed IV. He at first 
defeats Austrians 

1697 Battle of Zenta Prince Eugene at head of Austnans defeats Ottomans. 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz Turkey makes peace with Russia, Austna, Venice, and Poland. 
1703 Mustapha abdicates m favour of his brother Ahmed m. 

1711 War breaks out with Russia, m which Turks are successful Treaty of the Pruth 

1715 Vizir Ali Pasha wms back Morea from Venice 

1716 Pananot rule m Wallachia is begun. 

1718 Treaty of Passarowitz, after Prmce Eugene has captured Belgrade. Austna acquires 
the rest of Hungary and large portions of Servia and WaJlacma. 

1720 Treaty of perpetual peace with Russia 

1730 Ahmed abdicates m consequence of an insurrection, and is succeeded by his nephew, 

Mahmud 1. 

1736 War with Persia comes to an end, m a peace disadvantageous to Turkey War with 
Russia begms Austna joms Russia Marshal Munich’s campai^s 
1739 Treaty of Belgrade restores to Turkey terntory in Servia and Wmlachia lost in 1718. 

Russia also makes peace on moderate terms 
1754 MahmuJ dies, and is followed by his brother, Osman m, 

1757 Mahmud’s son Mustapha HI comes to the throne. 

1761 First treaty between Turkey and Prussia. 

1767 War is declared upon Russia 

1770 Russians conquer Moldavia and Wallachia and land troops m the Morea Greeks revolt. 

Turkish fleet is burned at Tchesme by Russians. 

1771 Russians conquer Crimea 

1773 Mustapha IV is succeeded bv his brother Abdul-Hamid. 

1774 Treaty of Kutchuk-Kamardji is‘simed with Russia under unfavourable conditions fco 

Turkey. From this time dates Russia’s claim to protect Chnstian subjects of the 
Porte 

1783 Russia annexes the Cnmea. 

1788 Porte again declares war on Russia Austna joms Russia The latter is successful at 

Otehakov. 

1 789 Turkish armies are defeated by Russians in Moldavia and by Austnans south of Danube. 

Abdul-Hamid dies, and is succeeded by his nephew 
1792 War concluded by Treaty of Jassy 

1798 Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt leads Porte to join coalition against Prance. 

1799 Turkish army is destroyedby Napoleon at Abukir. 
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1800 Turks are defeated hy French genetal, Kleber, at Heliopohs Egypt is eventually taken 
from French by EngUsh and restored to Turkey Russia, m fear of France, joins 
Turkey to reconquer Ionian Islands Establishment of loman republics 

1804 Servians drive the janissanes out of the country and demand Servian troops for garri- 

sons. 

1805 Napoleon's envoy prevails on sultan to dismiss rulers m Wallachia and Moldavia, and 

m consequence Russia occupies these prmcipahties. 

1807 Sehm, who has given dissatisfaction to janissanes by his reforms, by his new troops 

modelled on European plan, and by nis French sympathies, is dethroned and suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Mustapha IV, Truce between anmes on the Danube follows 
Treaty of Tikit. 

1808 Mustapna is deposed, and succeeded by his younger brother, Mahmud IL He i$ forced 

to submit to demands of j^issanes. 

1809 War agam breaks out with Russia. 

181^ Treaty of Bukharest is signed with Russia, chiefly through intervention of England, 
Be^rabia is ceded to Russia 

1820 Mahmud attacks Ah Pasha of Janma, who has revolted m Albania This gives signal 

for msuirection m the Morea 

1821 Greek war breaks out. Greeks are at first everywhere successful 

1822 Independence of Greece is proclaimed Turks take vengeance for damage to their fleet 

by massacnng the inhabitants of Chios 

1824 Mehemet Ali of Egypt sends army to the Peloponnesus imder his son Ibrahim in response 
to call of sultan. He is gener^y successful 

1827 Turks capture Athens m June. In July, En^and, Russia, and France sign a treaty at 

London to stop war in the East Turkey rejects mediation of powers, and in con- 
sequence battle of Navarmo is fought m October., Turco-Egj'ptian fleet is destroyed. 

1828 Russia declares war on Turkey. 

1829 Treaty of Adnanople between Russia and Turkey Mahmud is induced by false infor- 

mation to surrender. 

1831 Egyptian army under Ibrahim begins conquest of Syria. Turks routed on Orontes, 

and at pass of Beilan 

1832 Greece becomes independent under King Otto of Havana. Ibrahim conquers last 

Turkish army at Komeh. 

1833 Peace made with Mehemet Ali through mediation of France Egypt receives Syria. 

Treaty of alliance is simed between Turkey and Russia Western powers refuse to 
recogmse it, and both France and England try to break Russian influence France 
becomes patron of Mehemet All. 

1839 Mahmud marches agamst Ibrahim and is defeated at Ninb Turkish fleet surrenders 
to Mehemet All at Alexandna Mahmud dies m same year, and is succeeded by his 
son Abdiil-Mqfld. On November 3rd he issues an organic statute of government, 
called the hatti-shenf of Gulhane 

1841 Four European powers without sanction of France sign treaty confining Mehemet Ali 
to his Egyptian possession under suzeramty of sultan Anglo-Austrian fleet is sent 
to aid Tmkey in reducmg Mehemet to submission He is now recognised as hereditary 
ruler of Egypt 

1843 Remodellme of military force of empire is completed. 

1848 Revolution breaks out m Wallachia and Moldavia, and Russian troops occupy country 

until 1850 

1849 Sultan refuses to ^ve up defeated Hungarian chiefs who have sought refuge with him 

1853 War with Russia breaks out. Russian armies occupy Wallachia and Moldavia. Porte 

declares war. 

1854 Siege of Silistna Russians are repeatedly repulsed In September occurs expedition 

to Crimea. Turkey is supported by Englana and France. 

1855 Allies capture Sebastopol after nearly a year's siege 

1866 March 30th, Treaty ot Paris is signed by mmisters of France, England, Russia, Turkey, 
Sardima, Austria, and Prussia This treaty recogmses the mdependence and mtegnty 
of the Ottoman Empire; regulates military status of Bosporus, Dardanelles, and Blads; 
Sea; provides for Christian subjects of sultan. Porte publishes hatti-humayun. 

1860 Disturbances break out m Syna. French army restores order. ^ 

1861 Abdul-Mejid dies, and is succeeded by his son, Abdul-Aziz. This sultan visits London 

and Pans in company with his two ngihews 

1870 Russia repudiates neutrality of Black Sea as declared in Treaty of Paris, and England 
acquiesces. 

1875 Bosnia and Herzegovina revolt. Turkish treasury is declared insolvent. 

1876 Abdul-Aziz* is deposed, and dies, probably by his own hand Murad V, son of Abdul- 

Mejid, is raisedf to the throne; but he is mcapable of rulmg, and after three months is 
succeeded by his brother, Abdnl-Hamid XL Bulgaria revolts, massacres perpetrated 
by Turkish soldiers arouse Christiaii nations. Servia and Montenegro take up anus^ 
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1j 877 Conference of powers is held at Constantinople. Porte rejects its proposals and pro- 
mulgates a liberal constitution. Li April, Russia declares war In December, Plevna 
falls, after brave defence by Osman Pasha. 

187S Russian general, Gourko, crosses Balkans and occupies Sofia Sultan prorogues parliar 
ment and suspends constitution. Peace is concluded in March, at San Stefano Bngland 
refuses her assent, and m June treaty is revised at Berlm. Turkey loses large part 
of her European possessions « i j 

1886 By a popular movement, Eastern Rumelia is united with Bulgaria Said Pasha, grand 
vizir for over six years, resigns, and Kiamil Pasha takes his place 
1890 First Armenian manifestation takes place. Sultan uses this pretext for abrogating 
privileges of Armenians , ^ i j 

1893 Kiamil ’s mmistry falls and Djevad Pasha becomes grand vizir. Policy towards England 

is changed to coolness; Bjamil’s friendly pohcy towards Germany is contmued 

1894 Armenian massacres occur at Sasun. England, France, and Russia insist on mtemational 
‘ commission of inquiry. 

1896 Powers present identical note demandmg reforms Sultan refuses reforms and makes 
^ Said grand vizir September 30th, Armenian/ ' Huntchak' ' revolutionists make demon- 
stration m Constantinople Many Armenians are killed Said is dismissed and 
Eiamil reinstated Other massacres occur m different parts of empire Kiamil Is 
dismissed and Khalil Rifaat Pasha becomes vizir. 

1896 Insurrection breaks out m Crete. Second Armenian massacre in Oonstantmople occurs. 

Many Armenians leave the country ^ , 

1897 War breaks out between Turkey and Greece in consequence of Cretan troubles. Turkey 

is victorious 

1898 France, l^gland, Italy, and Russia, actmg together, force sultan to evacuate Crete 

Prmce George of Greece is appointed high commissioner. William II visits Con- 
stantmople 

1899 Germany gets concession for railroad to Baghdad. 

1902 Upnsing in Macedonia 

1903 Massacres m Macedonia 

1904 Gendarmes in Macedoma put under foreign officers. Massacres in Armenia. 

1905 International naval demonstration against Turkey. 

1906. Egyptian terntoiy in the Siiiai Peninsula occupied by Turkish troops, who are subse- 
quently withdrawn at the demand of the Bntish government. The Porte agrees to 
certain financial refoims 

1907 Railway developments Lord Cromer resigns (April) as Bntish agent m Egypt, and is 
succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, May 16th. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EGYPT 

The dyn^ty of the Ayubites, founded by the great Saladin, had been 
overturned in 1260, and the power fell into the hands of the mamelukes 
(jmmduh in Arabic means slave). From that time the chiefs of this milit^ 
order bore the title of sultan {soudan) of Egsrpt. At the tune of that revo 
lution the mamelukes were recruited chiefly from Turks of 'Kiptchak or from 
slaves carried off by the Turks in southern Russia. The chiefs who rose from 
their ranks to the degree of royalty formed the succession of sultans called 
Baharites. This dynasty reigned from 1309 .to 1381. It was replaced by 
the succession of mameluke sultans called Tcherkess (Circassians); for at 
that time the military order was chiefly recruited from slaves purmased in 
Circassia. 

The mameluke army owned, governed, and exploited Egypt as if it had 
been its own property. The native fellah toiled to provide for the expenses 
of the court and o£ the royal harem, as well as for the luxury of the army. 
Egypt and Syna were prey to a stratocracy, as the regency of Algiers was 
later, with this difference, that the mamelukes were a cavalry corps. This 
cavalry, moreover, was the bravest in the Ottoman worldj as it was also the 
most magnificently eqmpped in horses, m valuable arms, in sumptuous vest- 
ments, and in jewels. The beys or emirs who commanded tite troops were 
twenty-four in number; the generalissimo was called emir alrkeibvr. Besides 
the beys of the army there were twenty-four more who governed the prov- 
inces, twelve of whom were for Egypt and the same number for Syria. 
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Many of the mameluke sultans were good governors; they signed advan- 
tageous treaties of commerce, and were distmguished by their taste for science, 
poetry, and the arts. They embellidied Cairo with superb mosques, such as 
the Jami al-Mouieb, founded by Sheikh al-Mahmudi (died in 1421) , the Jami 
al-Ashrafieh, founded by Ashrm Barsebai (1423); and the mosque al-Ghunen, 
founded by Kansu al-Ghuri. 


WAE BETWEEN SEIIM 1 AND THE MAMELUKES (1616 A.D.) 

It was under Kansu al-Ghuri that the conflict with the Ottomans took 
place. This conflict had long seemed inevitable. The first war between the 
two Moslem states broke out under Bayazid II. Kansu at the begtnnmg of 
Selim’s reign committed the same imprudence as the shah, giving asylum 
to Prince Korkud and furnishing him support. When Selim made war upon 
Pesia, Eg 3 ?pt assumed a hostile attitude; after the conquest of Mesopotamia 
Kansu placed an army of observation upon the northern frontier of Syria. 
Two of his beys had already plotted to betray him — ^Khair Bey, governor of 
.Aleppo, and Berdi Ghazali, bey of the army. Kansu met the Ottomans at 
Marj-Dabik, near Aleppo, on August 24th, 1516. The Egyptians were de- 
feated, thanks to the action of the artillery, which terrified them, and owing 
also to the defection of the djelbans, or mamelukes, bought in the Sudan. 
The resistance was so feeble that the Egyptians did not lose more than a 
thousand men. The rest dispersed like a flock of birds Aleppo was sur- 
rendered by the traitor Khair Bey, and the sultan, on the “Blue Place” of 
the city, received the oath of alliance. Afterwards Malatia, Behesni, Ain- 
tab, KaJat aj>-Rum, and all the frontier places of the mamelukes fell into the 
hands of the Ottomans. Selim made his entry successively into Hamath 
(ancient Epiphania), Homs (Emesa), and Damascus, the holy city, the “per- 
fume of Paradise,” which preserves the tombs of the first disciples and of the 
wives of the prophet, of Saladm, and of many Moslem saints and heroes. 
Finally Gaza and Ramleh opened their gates to the enemy. 

In the mean tune the mamelukes had elected a successor to Kansu; this 
was the brave and energetic Tuman Bey. Selim I, who hesitated to cross 
the desert, sent ambassadors to the new Sudan with offers of peace on con- 
dition that he would recognise his suzerainty. Tuman received them with 
honour, but as they were leavii^ the audience Alan Bey fell upon them and 
beheaded them. Thus the anarchy which prevailed among the mamelukes 
did not permit them either to make war effectively or to treat for peace. A 
second battle was fought near Gaza (October 28th, 1516) between the Egyp- 
tians and the Turkish vanguard commanded by Sinan Padia. The mame- 
lukes were again crushed by the artillery. The sultan then received the 
chiefs of Safed, Tiberias, Naplouse, Hebron, and Jerusalem, and the submission 
of the sheikhs of the Arab tribes. Only Acre remained standing in Syria; 
Egypt was open to invasion. 


THE CONQUEST OP EGYPT (1517 A.D.) 

On January 22nd, 1517, Selim camped on the plain of Ridania in sight of 
Cairo. This time the Egyptians had some artillery, but the traitors Khair 
Bey and Berdi Ghazali ^owed the sultan a way to turn the batteries. Tu- 
man, however, by force of pure bravery almost won the victory; he had 
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soade an agreement mth two of his beys tiiat at the bead of a number of 
picked mamelukes, covered with coats of mail, they diouid charge stea^t 
upon the sultan and take him dead or alive. Sudh was the impetuoaty of 


iah artillery for the tlurd time decided the victory; twenty-five thousand 
Tnfl.Tnfihifc-fta r^uained on the field. Cairo opened its 
gates and the sultan put a garrison in ^e city. 

Seven days afterwards Ti^an surprised the city 
and massamed its garrison. Then he barricaded the 
streets and fortifira the houses and mosques. To 
regain Cairo the Ottomans had to wage a street 
battle, which lasted for three days and three nights. 

After the victory the sultan proclaimed a general 
amnesly for the mamelukes. Ei^t hundred of 
them were so imprudent as to beUeve his promises 
and were decapitated on 
Eumeila Place. Fifty 
thousand of the inhabi- 
tants were massacred. 

However, Tuman resisted 
bravely on the river above 
Cairo and won a naval 
victory on the Nile. Har- 
assed by this war, Selim 
once again proposed 
peace, offering the same 
conditions as heretofore; 
again his envoy was mas- 
sacred. Selim replied to 
this viblation of justice 
by executing three thou- 
sand prisoners. The re- 
ristance might have been 
prolonged u Tuman had 
not had the imprudence 
to retvun to the Delta. 

He was tracked by the 
traitor Ghazali, aban- 
doned by the Bedouins on whose support he had counted, surroimded by 
Selim and all his generals, and finally delivered up by the Arab Hassan Men, 
to whose hospitality he had trusted. “God be praised!” exclaimed Selim, 
on learning of this capture, “now Egypt is conquered.” 

Egypt preserved almost intact its old organisation, including its mame- 
luke army and its twenty-four besrs. The latter, however, were subordinated 
to a pas^ who resided in the citaael of Cairo. The first pasha was the traitor 
TOiftir Bey. The conquest of Egypt assured to Selim the possession of its 
dependency Yemen. Selim then became in reality the “servitor of the holy 
cities.” He had discovered at Cairo a sheikh, a poor devil called al-Mustansir 
b’lllah, who was none other than the eighteenth caliph of the second branch 
of the Abbassides. Selim laid hands on him and did not give him his liberty 
until he had signed a deed by which, in return for some money and a pension, 
al-Mustansir ceded to him all the rights of the caliphate. He then added 
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liias title to hfe other titles; but the caliph was now no longer an old needy 
he was at the head of the most powerful anny Islam has ever pos- 
Btessed.^^ Prom t^t day Islam has had oi^ one head, uniting under his 
authority all political and religious rights. This head is the sultan of Con- 
stantinople. 


THE OEGANISATION OF THE COUNTRY 

After this important act Selim organised the govemmem; of his new prov- 
ince. Egypt became a pashalik, we chief official of which was Kha. ir 
Bey, whose defection at the battle of Marj-Dabik had involved the fall of 
the mameluke dynasty. The sultan, however, only half trusting a man who 
had already perjured himself, and with a view to presaat as well as to future 
inter^t^ establiriied beside him powers which would control and balance 
his. It was a see-saw government witii a system of counter-wei^ts. The 
pa^ was intrusted with the main executive, the appointment of ^ superior 
ords^, and the hierarchic pre-enunence over all officials. Beside him was 
a militap^ chief, Khair ad-din, an officer in the Ottoman army who resided 
in the dtadel and was expressly commanded never to go out of it. Under 
tto chief, not under the pariia, were placed the six thousand horsemen and 
six thousand gunners who composed the entire permanent military force of 
Effirpt. This troop was divided into six corps, or odjoJcs. The chiefs of the 
odjaks played an important part in the administration. Without them the 
pasha could d^ide nothing important; and when a disagreement arose be- 
tween th^ military authorities and the political functionary, decision was 
suspended until Constantinople had spoken. As a mixed power there existed, 
moreover, the mameluke mirs, who vacQlated continually, thus keeping ^eir 
forces balanced. 

Selim, in order to avoid intent struggles, had in the reorganisation of 
Egrot given a r61e to these emirs. The country was divided into twelve 
samjaks, or districts, and had for sandjcMis, or beys, the chiefs of the mame- 
lukes who had made their subnusaon. Thus, because of the complication of 
the machineiy, Egypt was inevitably given over to stru^les between high 
dignitaries, whose ^ogance was co-extensive with their power. Selim had 
foreseen the sit^tion; he had indeed encouraged these dissensions, because 
he fdlt that their tendency was to strengthen and consolidate his authority 
in the^ distant possessions. When he had promulgated a constitution he 
left Cairo and returned to Rumdia. The sultan’s escort on this journey is 
said to have consisted of a thousand camels laden with gold and silver, with- 
out counting other spoils not less precious. 

The administration of Khair Bey was not a happy one for Eg 3 rpt. It 
was one of exaction and odious meanness, and such was the hatred he in^ired 
lhat he was not pardoned even when dead. Popular superstition said that 
jn al-Medresse al-Khair Beyi, the college wMch the padia had founded and 
m which he had been buried, a voice was heard groaning every ni^t and 
that it was the voice of Kh^ Bey. He died in the year 1522 ; meanwhile 
Suleiman had succeeded Selim. Eg 3 ^t occupied the first place in Suleiman’s 
thoughts. The new ruler completed— to speak metaphorically— the system 
of counter-weights created by Selim I, and added a new wheel to the estab- 
lished machinery— that of two divans, one called the “great,” the other the 
“little” Divan. These deliberative assemblies regulated almost the whole 
administration of the country ; their sphere of influence was independent of 
the pasiia, whb was not permitted to be present at the debates except in a 
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barred gaJlery and bdimd a curtaia. The hahya and the defterdar of the 

S enior consulted with the pasha before the opening of the s^sion and 
vered to him afterwards a report of the proceedings. The rdle of the 
pasha was thus purely executive ; the Divan was the legislative power. 

In all that Suleiman decreed one purpose was manifest: to reduce the 
authority of his first functionary in Egypt to a pinely nominal value. The 
pasha was ordered henceforth to reside in the citadel, where he was under 
t^ hand of the aga who commanded there. The term of his office was 
limited to twelve months, at the end of which his functions legally ended 
unl^ throu^ an imperial firman he was installed for a second tenu.e 

H the object of the Ottoman sultans m establishing such a dualisric and 
complicated ^tem of government had been to cause party strife and thus 
prevent any one power from becoming too strong, they certainly succeeded. 
The history of this period is one long succession of murder and intrigue; and 
governors followed one another in rapid 
succession; under Suleiman I there were 
axteen. The mamelukes who were in 
authority at this time were called ghizz; 
they continued to recrmt their ranks from 
daves. Duritng the two centuries, how- 
ever, following the Ottoman conquest the 
power of the mameluke beys gradually 
mcreased until under Ah Bey it became 
independent. Ali Bey had become sli&ikh 
airbmd or military governor of the prov- 
ince in 1763; in 1768, discovering that 
the sultan had ordered him deposed and 
beheaded, he persuaded the mamelukes to 
join with Mm in driving out the pasha 
appointed by the sultan and in making 
E^pt independent. The rebellion was 
successful, and Egypt enjoyed a period 
of prosperity under Ali Bey, who even 
extended his power by conquests in Syria 
and Arabia. Prosperity did not long con- 
tinue, however; in 1771 Muhammed Bey, 
who had been his favourite mameluke, rebelled against him and with the aid 
of Ali's enemies drove Mm out of the country and himself became sheiMi 
al-bded. Ali, upon faying to effect a return, was captured and poisoned by 
Muhammed. A turbment period followed Muhammed's death; the positioa 
of sheikh al-beled was disputed bj^ the three beys, Ismail, Ibrahim,, and 
Murad, and the power was finally divided between the last two. In 17&5 a 
Turkish force under Hassan Pasha was sent against the rebellious beys and 
occupied Cairo, but the war with P.ussia recalled this force, and the country 
was ruled first by Ismail and then by Ibrahim and Murad, until, in 1798, 
the French under Bonaparte landed in Egypt,® 
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domiiiation. The Directory Judged it advisable not only to have its share 
in the dismemberment of the empire, but to ^ize that share in advance, on 
its own responsibility and without the participation of Europe; hence an 
expedition into Egypt was resolved upon. Though the ^pedition had pre- 
sented numerous chances of success, it proved a great mistake. The Porte 
was ea^y persuaded tliat France had no other object than to chastise the 
mamelukes, to re-establidi its commerce, and to find a passage to India. 
Had France offered money it might have obtained the.-concession of all its 
demands. The internal divisions of the mamelukes would naturally paralyse 
their resistance. The Christian populations would have furnished numerous 
aualiaries; the emir Beshir, who commanded the Maronites and Druses, 
could bring together seven hundred and forty thousand men m Syna, and 
Egypt counted more than half a million Christians. But it would have been 
necessary to use as a standard the Cross, vdthout which no expedition could 
succeed in the Orient, and the French republic had proscribed God ! Bona- 
parte’s soldiers respected mosques more than monasteries; at Jaffa they 
massacred Christians as well as Moslems: hence the Christians of Syria re- 
mained inactive. 

England did not lose this opportunity to break the old alliance between 
the Porte and France. The rather confused explanation of Rufifin, the charge 
d’affaires, could not convince the Divan; war was declared against France 
(September 1st, 1798). Rufiin was conducted to the Seven Towers, and all 
the French hving at Constantinople were thrown into prison. Ali Pasha 
seized Butrinto and Prevesa, which had been ceded to France by the Treaty 
of Campo-Formio, whilst a Russian fleet starting from Sebastopol came to 
blockade the Ionian Islands. A triple alliance united Turkey, England, and 
Russia. The grand vizir concentrated two armies destined to expel the 
French from Egypt under the orders of ihe pashas of Syria and Anatolia, 
The mamelukes had been defeated in the battles of the Pyramids and of 
I^babeh; Cairo and the whole of uraer Egypt fell into the hands of the 
victors. But the destruction by the En^ish of the French fleet at Abukir 
deprived Bonaparte of all possibility of reinforcements; he was a prisoner 
in his conquered territory. Mustapha Pa^ landed eighteen thousand men 
at Abukir to attack Bonaparte from the rear, but the rapidity of the young 
general’s movements defeated the plans of the serasker. Without leaving 
them time to intrench themselves Bonaparte fell upon the Ottomans and 
cut them to pieces (1799). Following up his success he invaded Syria, and 
in spite of the plague which was decimating his army laid siege to Acre. 

In spite of its victones, the French army was in a most critical condition : 
the English, masters of the sea, intercepted all communications; the grand 
vizir was approaching at the head of a considerable army; the French troops, 
reduced to less than half by battles and disease, were in addition discouraged 
by the departure of their commander. Bonaparte had intrusted the com- 
mand to ]&4ber and had left secretly for France, whither the presentiment 
of his high destmy summoned him. K16ber entered into negotiations with 
the English for the evacuation of Egypt, but Sidney Smith demanded that 
the French army should surrender at discretion. K16ber in indignation tore 
up the treaty. “Solihers!” he exclaimed, “such insolence can be answered 
only by victories.” He then marched to meet the grand vizir with six thou- 
sand men and destroyed the Turkish army near the ruins of Heliopolis (1800). 
But an assasrin’s da^er delivered the Porte of this redoubtable adversary ; 
Menou, who succeeded him, was beaten by the English at Canopus and 
thmieupon evacuated Egypt (September, 1S01).<* 
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Bonaparte’s expedition into Egypt was accompanied by a large number 
of savants, who collected much valuable information concerning the country 
and its inhabitants. The results of tbeir research have been published in a 
woik of several volumes called Description de VUgypte. Durii^ K14ber’s 
admmistration Egypt began once more to be prosperous, but after his death 
the land was soon plunged agam into the tmmoils and strifes of contending 
parties and nations. It was dming the French invasion that the famous 
llehemet Ali, who was destined to play such a large part m Egyptian affaiis, 
first came into prominence.® 

Mehemet Ali 

Mehemet Ali was bom in 1769 at Kavala, a little town on the Macedonian 
coast. Although of a good family, he had had no school education — was the 
case with most young Turks of his time who belonged to the military and 
lower official class. How- 
ever, growing up in the divan 
of ms uncle, the mutesellim 
(vice-governor) of his native 
city, he developed at an early 
age a practical mind for busi- 
ness and acquired a quick 
comprehenaon of affairs, 
which never left him. In his 
young manhood he speculated 
with ability and fortune in 
Macedonian tobacco, the lu- 
crative product of his country. 

This career was, however, cut 
short in 1799, when his uncle, 
in compliance with an order 
of the Porte, sent to Egypt, 
against the FVench invading 
- aimy, a contingent of three 
hundred soldiers, equipped by 
himself and under the leader- 
^ip of his young son Ali Aga, 
and appointed Mehemet All Muhbmbt Au 

mentor for his twenty-nine- a769-i84») 

year-old cousin. It was more , . , , . 

than a year before the Turkish military force landed in Abukir, and dunng 
^t time Mehemet Ali, who was intellectually superior to his cousin, soon 
became the actual leader of his uncle’s troop of militia. Mehemet then so 
distmguished himself before Rosetta, in the expedition to Cairo, and in the 
battle of Radmaniyeh, that in 1801 he was promoted by the kapudan padba 
the commander-in-chief of the Turkish troops, to the grade of major (bia- 
bashi), and was warmly recommended to the new Turkish governor of Egypt, 
Khosru Padia « ... , , i . 

Mehemet far exceeded Khosru in intelligence and abihty, ana played his 
oar^ so well that in 1805 Khosru was recalled and Mehemet Ali appointed 
in his place.® But neither the Divan nor the mameluke beys who reigned 
in upper Egypt concealed from themselves the dan^ wim which a new 
power, rising so energetically, threatened the old conditions in the province. 
At the same time that the beys, abandoning their personal quarrels, united 
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i& a stru^le against Mehemet Ali, the Divan despatched a fleet to drive him 
out of Egypt. This occurred in 1806. 

Mdiemet Ali, however, succeeded in turning the double attack to his 
own advantage. With a sum of 50,000 ducats he bribed the hi^ admiral, 
who procured for him the investiture of the whole of Egypt and then threw 
the prestige of legality into the scale against the undertakings of the mamc- 
lukes. The understanding of the mamelukes with the English, who occupied 
Alexandria for some time whilst Duckworth, forced a passage throu^ the 
Dardanelles in 1807, placed them stul lower in the 

4 estimation of the Mamie Orient, and the next year 

Mehfflnet forced them into an agreement to pay an 
almost impossible tribute for the undisturbed posses- 
sion of upper Egypt. But when the Porte, filled with 
alarm at the increasing power of the {la^, entered 

into new intrigues with 
the mameluke beys, Mo- 
hemet Ali himself broke 
the agreement; he re- 
newed his attacks upon 
them and won several 
victories m the years 1809 
and 1810. In February, 
1811, he invited their 
leaders and dignitaries to 
Cairo to a general assem- 
bly to discuss a new peace 
and a joint campaign 
against the inhabitants 
of the Arabian peninsula. 
When a large number of 
them had come together 
he had them treacher- 
ously murdered.® 

Mehemet Ali, now ab- 
solute master in Eg 5 T)t, 
sent an army against the 
Wahhabees. Ibn Se’oud 
‘defeated TusUn Pariia, Mehemet’s son, in the defiles of Judeiyideh; but over- 
come by superior forces he could not prevent the fall of Jiddak and of 
Medina (1813). Two months later the emir’s son evacuated Mecca. The 
struggle contmued without disadvantage for the Wahhabees until the death 
of Ibn Se’oud (1815) ; his son then negotiated with Tusun. The demands 
of Mehemet Ali, who_ inristed that the emir should become his prisoner, 
caused the war to be^ anew. Ibrahim Pasha, the second son of Mehemet 
Ak, experienced at first several defeats, but important reinforcanents allowed 
hhn again to take the initiative; the emir, abandoned by part of the Arab 
tribes whom he had boij^t for gold, was obliged to capitulate in Direeyeh, his 
capital, after a siege of seven months (1818). BQs head rolled imder the exe- 
cutioner’s sword at Constantinople; the Wahhabees were conquered but not 
d^troyed; twelve years had not elapsed before they had retaken Medina, 
seized caravans at the gates of Mecca, and again prohibited the faithful to 
have acc^ to the Eaaba. The expedition made into Yemen imder the reign 
of Abdul'Ariz did not have any more efificadous results. 



Mosqtjb or 'Em! Sultan Hassan at Cairo 
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Mdiemet All then turned all his attention to the internal administration 
of Egypt. He constructed a canal from Alexandria to Cairo formed an 
army on the European plan, the reorganisation of -which was intrusted to 
French officers, notably to Colonel S&ves; he created a marine of war and 
established arsenals and foundries. The lot of the fellahs was improved; 
exaction and insolence were punidied with the greatest severity; schools -were 
opened, and the pashas and beys were ordered to send their sons to Europe 
to study. During this time his sons conquered the neighbouring countries — 
Kordofan, Darfur, etc Except for the tribute which he paid, Mehranet Ali 
was a veritable aivereign. 


Tlie Revolt of Meliemet Ali 

The embarrassment occasioned the sultan by the resistance of the old 
Turkish party appeared to Mehemet Ah to offer a favourable opportunity to 
establish his independence; however, being resolved not to ttoow off the 
mask until in the last extremity, he soi:^ht for reasons to colour his revolti. 
He began by refuting to pay the arrear tribute of eighteen months, arguing 
that the sacrifices which ne had imposed upon himsdf during the last war 
furnished an equivalent; finally his disagreements -with Abdallah, pasha of 
Acre, offered him the desired occasion. Abdallah refused to -withmaw the 
protection which he was ^ving to contraband goods from Egypt and to 



' Pauce of Gsz'niin', Caibo 


deliver up the fellahs who had taken refuge in his realm; immediattiy fifty 
thousand men, commanded by Ibrahhn, invaded Syria (October 20th, 1831), 
In the space of a few days Jaffa, Gaza, and Kaiffa were captured and Ab> 
dallah was ^ut up in Acre. The sultan commanded Mehemet Ali to recall 
his troops and suSmit the disagreement to him, promising full and prompt 
justice. The pasha replied by demanding the investiture of Syria as a con- 
dition of his obedience. A hatti-sherif declared him frmatM (outlawed), and 
Hussein Pasha was ordered to march against the Egyptians. In the m«ua 
time Acre, although valiantly defended, was at the last extremity; on May 
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SSrtii, 1832, Ibrahim delivered an attack, and Abdallah, after a desperate resist- 
ance, was obliged t6 surrender. The Ottoman army, which was advancmg 
to relieve the place, was defeated before Damascus, which opened its gates 
to the conqueror (June 14th) ; the pasha of Aleppo tned m vam to stop Ibra- 
him at Homs on the Orontes ; he lost three thousand men and all his artillery. 
Hussein Pasha, the exterminator of the Janissaries, defeated in his turn at 
Beilan, between Alexandretta and Antioch, could hardly rally ten thousand 
men (July 29th). 

Mehemet Ali then renewed his danand for the four pashaliks of Sjnda; 
the sultan would hear nothing of it, and anew army was confided to Reshid 
Pasha. The new serasker, although brave, intelligent, energetic, and endowed 
witii remar^ble military talents, could not count upon his inexperienced 
troops, who were poorly trained, and were besides demoralised by their 
recent disaster. Thirty thousand Ottomans remained on the field after the 
battle of Konieh ; Reshid, in despair at the flight of his soldiers, threw himself, 
sword in hand, into the midst of the hostile ranks; death would have nothing 
to do with him; he was made prisoner and conducted to Ibrahim, who treated 
him with lie greatest honour (December 21st, 1832) The victor was free 
to march upon Constantinople , nothing could impede his progress. Ibrahim’s 
European entourage urged him to hasten his march, it was no longer a ques- 
tion of Sinria, but of substituting one djmasty for another and of reconsti- 
tuting the Arabian Empire. Mehemet Ali did not have the requisite breadth 
of view or height of ambition; he wished only independence and territorial 
aggranihsement; the conflict, which might have become a struggle between 
two nationalities, remained confined to the lunits of a war between suzerain 
and vassal. 

In the mean time Ibrahim had advanced as far as Brusa and was men- 
acing Scutari; Mahmud, being frightened, accepted the offers of aid made him 
in the name.of the czar by General Muraviev. However, the representations 
of M. de Varennes, ambassador of France, led the Porte to enter again 
into negotiations with Mehemet Ali; but the demands of the latter had in- 
creased ; he was no longer satisfied with Syria, he wanted also the district of 
Adana. The Divan declared these conditions inadmissible and Ibrahim 
marched upon Scutari. Mahmud then summoned the Russians, who landed 
fifteen thousand men in the city and prepared to defend it. The French and 
English ambassadors, frightened at this intervention, pointed out to the 
sultan the danger of letting Russia gain a footing in the heart of the empire; 
it would be better, said they, to capitulate to his rebellious subject. The 
sultan allowed hunself to be persuaded, and on May 5th, 1833, the viceroy 
consented to evacuate Asia Mmor in return for the cession of the padialik 
of Acre, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Damascus, with their dependencies. ■ Ibrahun 
received the investiture of the pashalik of Adana. 

The Occident had abandoned Turkey; only Russia had showed her an 
effective and, in appearance, a dismterested sympathy ; Mahmud, blinded by 
resentment and misled by the promises of St. Petersburg, signed with Nicholas 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. This treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
annihilated the political independence of the Porte by recognismg the right 
of a fore^ power to intervene in the internal difficulties of the empire; 
Turkey put herself at the mercy of the autocrat of all the Russias. 

The quarrel between Egypt and Turkey was not settled, it was only 
slumbering; both sides, foreseeing a rupture, were actively pushing their 
armaments and preparing in rilence. In the beginning of 1^ Ibrahim had 
- severely punMxed brigandage; the discontentment of the Moslem population 
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of Syria, whidi could not pardon the son of Mehemet All for having pro- 
claimed and establidied the equality of Mohammedans md Christians, led the 
sultan to nouririi the hope of avenging himself upon his rival, and an Otto- 
man army invaded Syria. Ibrahim, tuwing overcome the insurrection, took 
up a position on the Euphrates and observed the movements of the enemy. 
European diplomacy intervened ; Russia and England urged the grand seigneur 
to war; France was openly disposed in favour of the viceroy of Egypt. 
Mehemet Ali demanded the possession of his hereditary domains; the Porte 
acceded to this demand as concerns Egypt, Acre, and Tripoli, but claimed 
the restitution of the rest of Syria. Ine viceroy bum^ his vessels, eea^ 
to pay tribute, and declared himself independent. Diplomacy laboured in 
vain for a settlement; on the advice of Russia, Mahmud ordered Hafe Pa^ 
to open hostilities. On ApiH 21st, 1839, &e first column of the Turkish army 
crossed the river near Bur, while Ibrahim establi^ed his headquarters at 
Aleppo and occupied Nizib, three leagues distent from Bir. The sera^er 
did not intend to force Ibrahim in Aleppo ; his plan was to march rapidly 
upon Damascus. He reckoned upon a raing of the inhabitants of that city, 
the most fanatical of all the Moslem Orient, and on the co-operation of the 
mountaineers of Naplouse and of the Metuali of the Lebanon. The Druses 
and the Maronites of the emir Beshir flocked to Ibrahim's standard ; Mehemet, 
profiting by the hatred of the Arabs for the Ottomans, sent out a call to 
the desert. The sheikhs of the Bedouins sent twen^ thdusand horsemen, 
and the ^erif of Mecca offered all the able population of the Eejaz. On 
June 29th the two armies met at Nizib; the Ottoman army was destroyed; 
Hafiz Pasha retired upon Marash, abandoning one hundred and sixty pieces 
of cannon. 

Tlie Intervention of the Potoers 

For the second time the way to Constantinople stood open to Ibrahim ; 
one disaster followed close upon another. Sultan Mahmud died on June 
30th, and the empire fell to his sixteen-year-old son Abdul-Mejid. Five days 
later the kapudan pasha sailed with the Turkish fleet from me Dardanelles 
with orders to attack the Egyptian fleet; instead of that he went over to 
Mehemet Ali with all his men. Fortune seemed to be emptying its horn 
upon the Egyptian. He forgot the ring of Polykrates, however; was deaf 
to all the Porte’s offers of negotiation, and demanded nothing more nor less 
tliflTi the right of inheritance m all his possessions, m Egypt, Syria, and Crete. 

In order to prevent Turkey from again throwing herself into the arms of 
Russia, the four great powers, in a collective note of July 27th, 1839, declared 
that they would take the settlement of the Eastern Question into their own 
hfl-nda- Russia, in order not to be entirely left out, had to give her ass^t 
to support the convention as flUfth power. But there were different opin- 
ions as to how the question should be decided. France, who strove for 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, and since Napoleon’s campaign had had 
her eye upon Eg 3 rpt, wished to leave Mehemet Ali, who was friendly to France, ^ 
in his full rights. England saw her interests endangered by the pasha,' 
thought the French occupation of Algiers quite sufficient, and feared by a 
too great weakening of Turkey to turn the latter into a defenceless prey of 
Russia. The latter did not wish the powerful pasha to enter into any inher- 
itance of Turkey, or even a part of it, and took pleasure in seeing a relaxation 
of the cordial relation between France and Engird; Austria and Prussia 
upheld Rusria, and hence France stood alone. This state of things was offi- 
dally expressed in the quadruple treaty of July 15th, 1840, concluded at 
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fcsqidoa by the great powers with the exclusion of France. In this treaty 
'ffie hereditary tenure of the pashalik of Egypt was assured to Mdiemet Ali, 
tc^ther with the lifelong possession of a part of B 3 nria, in case he submitted 
;#ithin ten da 3 rs to the decisions of the confermice. As Louis Philippe’s dis- 
inclination to war was well known, the allied powers, without troubling them- 
selves overmuch about the wild cry of protest in France, the warlike prep- 
arations of lifimster Thiers, or the demand for the frontier of the Hime, 
began hostilities against Menemet Ali, who had refused his submission, trust- 
ing to France. An Anglo-Austrian fleet sailed for the Syrian coast; Beirut 
and Acre were taken, and Alexandria was bombarded by the English com- 
modore Napier. Mehemet Ali, after the fall of the Tmers ministry, fully 
realised his mistake and had to be glad even to preserve the hereditary pashalik 
of Egypt, in return for the evacuation of all Syria, Arabia, and Crete, the 
restoration of the Turkyb. fleet, and the payment of a yearly tribute ; this 
favour he owed to England, who wished thereby to make bun a friend and 
to assure for herself the passage through Suez./ 


The Fvnnan of InvestUure 

, 'Ihe following are the prmeipal rights which the firman granted the vice- 
roy (this title was henceforth used for the govanor of Eg 5 ^t) : hereditary 
dominion over Egypt in the family of Mehemet Ali, subject to the right of 
investiture and appointment by the Porte of every succeeding viceroy; inde- 
pendence — incomplete and circumscribed — of the internal administration of 
the country; appointment of all civil officials, and appointment of military 
officers up to the rank of colonel; conclusion of non-political treaties and 
conventions with foreign states; and limitation to a defiiute sum (300,000 
pounds sterling) of the tribute to be paid the Porte, substituting the earlier 
statute, according to which tribute was determined m each instance propor- 
tionately to the revenues of the country. The former abuse had necessarily 
resulted in the domination of Turkish agents, and in vexations of all sorts. 
In opposition to these concessions, however, stood a mass of restrictions, 
whereby the Porte sought to protect and strengthen its sovereimty We 
have auready spoken of the investiture of every new viceroy by me Porte 
Other clauses provided for the limitation of the army to eighteen thousand 
men and of the fleet to a few war-ships; for the levying of taxes in the name 
of the sultan; ^d for the conformity of laws, of coinage, even of army uni- 
forms to those in the rest of the empire. These regulations were not always 
strictly observed, but they could always furnish, and more than once have 
furnished, the Porte with a convenient pretext for oppressing its Egyptian 
vassal. 


The Last Days of Mehemet Ali 

Mehemet Ali had attained much, although by no means all, of what he 
had n^e the object of his life and policy. Despite the defeat he had under- 

E ne in the last catastrophe, when he was an old man of seventy-two, he 
d yet been able to recover himself. But now his strength was exhausted , 
broken in mind and body by such powerful exertion and excitement, he 
showed a rapidly increasmg debility which developed into mental derange- 
menti In the year 1844 his son was called to take part in the government, 
and in January, 1848, it became necessary- for the Porte to invest Ibrahim 
fadia with* Egypt m place of his father. 
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Mehaaaet Ali, who through his energy and wisdom, throu^ the greatne^ 
and strength of his character, through his admiiustrative talents and his 
dominating will, throu^ his broad vision and his great efforts, had far ex- 
ceeded aU onental and some European regents of his time, who had freed 
Egypt from unworthy debasement, and had attracted to it the eyes of the 
whole political world, who had enabled this old and formerly respected l^d 
of culture to work up again in modem times to a position ^ong civili^ 
lands — ^Mehemet Ali passed his last days in mental imbecility, and died 
alone, at the age of e^ty, on August 2nd, 1849, at his castle Shubra near 
Cairo. At the time of his death the second successor, Abbas Pasha, 
already entered upon his governmental career, as Ibra him Pasha had died 
ten months after his appomtment. 


THE StrCCESSOES OF MBHEMET AU 

While Mehemet Ali was yet alive, owing to his sad mental condition 
Ibrahim Pasha was appointed viceroy of Egypt. But he had no time .to 
realise the hopes which people, with reason, placed in him. He died of 
consumption Mter less than a year (and before ms father’s death, November,- 
1^). Ibrahim’s impoi'tance for the country, however, does not lie so much 
in his career of ruler as in what he was and what he aecompli^ed before 
that time. It lies above aU in the fact that he w'as the armed instrument 
of the policy of his father and remained so till his death. Without him 
Mehemet Ah could never have attained what he did attain ; because, sur- 
rounded by a hundred difficulties, obliged to turn his eyes a hundred ways 
at once, he never could have dared leave his countiy for a penod of yeaxs 
and to place himself at the head of his army where he fought the battles which 
were the necessary consequences of his policy and at the same time the indis- 
pensable means of carrying it out. He possessed no generals to whom he 
could have intrusted and confided such great enterprise. 

Abbas Pasha was Mehemet Ali’s grandson, but not the son . of Ibrahim, 
being instead the son of Tusun Pasha, who died young. His grandfather had 
treated him with marked partiality from his boyhood, and finally introduced 
him into the administration. These marks of favour, however, were prob- 
ably due rather to his father, Tusun, to whom Mehemet All was attached 
with a peculiar affection, than to himself and his personal excellencies. It 
must be admitted that Mehemet Ah was in this case completely lacking in 
his usually clear insi gh t, and that he was thorou^ly deceived as to his grand- 
son. In fact, Abbas was a man in whom ^dly any praiseworthy trait could 
be discovered; he must be regarded sfis a di^ace to his house. 

When he came to power in the year 1849, after Ibrahim’s early death, 
and whilst Mehemet Ali was stdi alive, almost his first act was to remove- 
and destroy the educational institutions which his grandfather had founded 
so zealously and fostered witih such care. Of all the schools he left only the 
medical school and a few military institutions. He likewise disbanded the 
army, the oiganisation of which had been carefully planned by his two 
predecessors. He was filled with a deep hatred for Europeans and he imme- 
diately removed them from the state service and from all positions which 
depended on his appointment; he even tried by every possible means to 
remove them from the country. However, he foimd he could not entirely 
dispense with them in the administration, and consequently the French 
elanent, wffich until then had exercised an almost dommating influence on 
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^Yemment and which was abolished by him, was merely supplanted by 
Engiyh infiuence. This had in so far a beneficial result that the construction 
of a railway between Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez was now finally begun; 
this was an undertaking which Mehemet Ali had always opposed with dis- 
trust, because he saw in it a strengthening of the English influence which he 
hated. 

It is true, however, that under Abbas certain improvements were intro- 
duced in the administration of the country, notably the abolishment of cer- 
tain taxes and the revision of certain especially oppressive measures initiated 
by Mdiemet Ali ; and, above all, the suppression of the system of monopolies 9 

Abbas Pasha is said to have been contemplating a wholesale murder of 
all the Europeans m the country, as well as of all his relatives and the high 
digiutaries of the land, when he himself W'as murdered, and in July, 18M, 
was succeeded by his uncle. Said Pasha, a son of Mehemet Ali.® The differ- 
ences between Abbas and his successor were chiefly in favour of Said. It 
cannot be denied that he had a great desire to advance the prospenty of his 
land and to give it all manner of useful institutions after European models. 
But he had too little real msight into what was necessary, and also too little 
logic in his conduct ; he allowed himself to be led more by the whim of the 
moment than by principle; he gave orders and made plans which he quickly 
countermanded and abrogated. Since, however, like most people of weak 
and variable character, he was easily led by outside influence, his good inten- 
tions mi^t have been made fruitful of good had he fallen under the nght 
control. The contrary, however, was the case; the European, principally 
IVench, entourage which almost wholly controlled him consisted for the most 
part of men who were far from forgettmg their own interests and using their 
influence over hun for the good of the country. 

At the same time it is not to be denied that various improvements in the 
administration of the country are due to Said’s rule Chief among them are 
the final and actual abolishment of the monopoly. To the peasant was given 
back the free dispensation of his produce ; he could sell it to whom and at 
what prices he pleased; and the pitiable labourer, who until then had been 
forced to work almost exclusively for the benefit of the government, could now 
say that he worked mainly for him^lf. 

We should also mention various public enterprises, the execution of which 
was of the greatest importance to the country. Conspicuous among these 
was the cleaning out and improvement of the Mahmudia canal, built in the 
years 1819 and 1820 under Mehemet Ali, and the only waterway from the 
interior to the chief port of the country — ^Alexandria. This canal had soon 
filled with mud, so mat navigation threatened to become an impossibility. 
Said Pasha undertook the task, by no means easy, of deepening it and of 
improving it by the establishment of a system of locks; it is a credit to his 
rule that the work was wisely planned, and completed with satisfactory 
results. Still more important than this were the railway constructions which 
Said undertook. The stretch from Alexandria to Cairo, as already mentioned, 
had been b^un under Abbas Pasha, but it was not completed until the second 
year of Said’s reign. It was built wholly at the expense of tlie Egyptian 
government, and, including the expensive crossmgs of the Nile and the canals, 
cost more than 1,000,000 poimds sterling. It was also Said who contmued 
the stretch from Cairo to Suez. 

Above ail, however, riiould be mentioned the important work of the Suez 
canal and Said’s share m its accomplidunent The enthusiasm and eloquence 
of M. de Le^ps succeeded not only in winning over the viceroy to this proj- 
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ect but also in making him enthusiastic on. the subject, and he did not cease 
to j^romote and supjwrt it most energetically. He made great monetajpr 
sacrifices, engagmg himself for no less than about 80,000,000 francs; in 
addition, he granted the canal company important tracts of land and gave it 
extensive pnvileges, the most important of which were the grant of free 
labour and exemption from duty of all imported materials and provisions. 
It cannot be denied that the chief credit for the actual execution of the canal 
project IS due to M. de Lesseps and his tireless efforts, but it should not be 
forgotten that in the first years the work, although under French guidance, 
was yet largely carried on by Egyptian money, and that without Said Pasha’s 
really magnificent liberality it would have been difficult actually to begin 
the work. 

Said Pasha’s end was not so cruel as that of his predecessor, Abbas, but it 
was yet sad enou^. His death was foreseen for several weeks, and in his 
last illness all the parasites who had flattered him and grown rich from his 
bounty turned 4way to the newly rising sun — ^Ismail. They were all the 
more ready to do so because it was known that Ismail was bitterly hostile to 
him and was eagerly awaiting his death. Said, therefore, died in the most 
complete abandonment, and was buried not only without princely ceremonial, 
but also without any official escort and even without the attendance of friends. 
Ismail Pasha had deliberately brought about this situation by appointii^ 
the same hour for the first official reception which he held in the citadel of 
Cairo as for Said’s funeral in Alexandria. 


ISMAIL PASHA 

Ismail Pasha’s first acffi were calculated to arouse great hopes; one of 
these was the publication of a programme, in which the most liberal principles 
were proclaimed, extensive promises made, and far-reachmg reforms, modelled 
after European institutions, announced. He promised abolition of the coro^e 
(compulsory labour), abolition of slavery and suppression of the slave trade, 
especial legislation in the system of instruction, and creation of a civil list. 
These and similar innovations, had they been put honestly and completely 
into effect, must have proved of the greatest importance to the country. 
Unfortunately, however, although some of these improvements were formu- 
lated mto laws, their actual execution was not in most cases seriously under- 
taken 9 

When Said Pasha died the country was in a flouridling condition, and the 
fellah, happier than he had ever been, was growing rich without fear of being 
oppressed or despoiled. There was then no public debt in Egypt. The decar 
dence of the country dates from the khediviate of Ismail Pasha. The sup- 
port which he contmued to give to M. de Lesseps, the marvellous palaces 
which he built, the turn-bridge over the Nile, the boulevards of Ismalieh, a 
sumptuous theatre, the acacia-lined avenue of the pjrrarmds, which was 
built to please the empress Eugenie, the railwaj^s, the garden of Esbekieh 
with its beautiful pond — ^all witness to the magnificence of his ideas and of 
his tastes. In ten years’ reign Ismail Pasha had succeeded in borrowing 
3,000,000,000 francs. It has been possible, documents in hand, to trace the 
use of apart of this sum, but there remains a surplus of seven or eight millions 
the use of which has never been accounted for. On November 18th, 1876, 
the national debt of Egypt reached the enormous figure of 113,573,301 ^unds 
sterhng.^ 
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Isttij^ Basha by ridi presents had extorted from the Sublime J:'orte the 
^inrtan of June 8tn, 1873, which chan^d the succession to the throne by 
making the dldest son heir, instead of the eldest brother; he had thus estali- 
Ifehed himself actually, thou^ not foimally, as the mdependent ruler of 
Egypt; the only sign of vaffialdom was the ^arly tribute of £460,000 due 
the Porte. He also obtained from the powers the renunciation of their 
feonsular jurisdiction in favour of the international court of justice opened in 
1875. Bie extended his power externally by the conquest of Darfur. The 
attack on Abyssinia in the following year resulted, on the contrary, in failure. 
An army penetrating into the intenor of that country was attacked by King 
John and almost completely destroyed; a second army, in March, 1876, was 

taken captive, together with the khedive’s 
son, and in a third defeat the Egyptians lost 
all their artillery. Tp this external disaster 
was added financial ruin in the interior — ^the 
necessary consequence of Ismail's extrava- 
gance and of the newly acquired ri^it of 
making loans, which was taken advantage 
of by usurers. England made use of this 

E ecuniary embarrassment of the khedive to 
uy for £4,000,000 his 177,000 daares in the 
Suez Canal. At his request, moreover, 
England sent the general paymaster Cave 
with other oflScials on a financial embassy in 
the hope of bringing order mto his treasury. 
No improvement resulted from this measure. 
Fmally the khedive tried to help himself out 
of the difliculty by suspending the payment 
of interest on the state debt and on the daira 
— i.e., bis private expenditure. He consoli- 
dated the two into one state debt at seven per 
cent , and established for it a sinking fund to 
which European commissioners were attached 
as a guarantee for the creditors. The cred- 
itors, however, complained, and the new intei^ 
national court sentenced the daira to pay 
its Intel est in full; when the khedive pro- 
A Black Slave of Monooco tested and tried to prevent the execution 

of the sentence, it sequestered the vice-regal 
palace at Ramleh. A commission under the presidency of de Lesseps, 
appointed at the demand of England and France to discover a method for 
permanently improving Egypt’s financial situation, declared that that end 
could be attained if the khedive, who was the^ owner and exploiter of the 
greatest part of the tillable soil, should give over the whole of his landed prop- 
erty to the state and should promise to levy no tax outside the law. Ismail, 
in his extremity; agreed to both measures, and m the new ministry formed 
by Nubar Pasha in August, 1878, accepted as minister of finance Mr. Wilson 
of England, and as minister of public works M. Bli^iSres of France ^ The 
khedive, however, soon found this limitation of his freedom very irksome, 
and in me next year tried to get rid of the European control. This caused 
an ffliergetie protest from Germany in which the other powers joined, and 
Ismail# fiot being willing to abdicate voluntarily, was forced to do so by the 
sultan (June 26th, 1879j.» 
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TEWFIK PASHA 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Tewfik, an indolent person, who 
without opposition allowed the ambassadors of the western powers to govern 
for him. Thereby a swarm of foreign oflBLcials, most of them men of doubtful 
paste, usurped the places of the native desiiots who had been m the habit of 
draining the country , this caused among the people a bitter hatred of for- 
eigners, which reached its climax when the general comptroller reduced the 
army from fifty thousand to fifteen thousand men. A national p^y was 
formed aroimd the colonel Arabi Pasha, which wrote the phrase “P^ypt for 
the Egyptians” on its banner, and in September, 1881, by a military revolt 
obtamed the increase of the army and the grant of a constitution, with an 
assembly of notables (later of delegates), ^abi became minister of war, in 
spite of the protests of the consuls-^cneral, and the Miedive signed a W 
according to which new taxes could be levied only with the a^nt of the 
assembly of notables. 

This awakening of native opposition was very inconvenient for the west- 
ern powers. In a note dated January 6th, 1882, they assured the kiedive 
of their support against internal disturbances, but only increased thereby flie 
hostile feeling towards their proUgi; the more so as the sultan now aroused 
hunself and sent a note through his ambassadors in London and Paris in which 
he called attention to the fact that Egypt was an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and that in consequence the western powers could negotiate with 
Egypt only through him. Arabi was already openly working for Tewfik's 
fall. But also among the western powers there was no agreement. Whilst 
negotiations with the other powers were still pending, Fieycinet,Gambetta’s 
successor, persuaded Granville to acquiesce in sending an Anglo-French fleet 
to Alexandna to protect the khedive and the Europeans; the protest of the 
sultan and his demand to have the fleet recalled remained unheeded. The 
two consuls-general sent an ultimatum which demanded the removal of 
Arabi out of Eg 3 q>t and the dismissal of the ministry. In case their ultima- 
tum was not accepted they would enforce their demands with violent means. 
Tewfik, glad to be rid of his foreign oppressors, gave way immediately. The 
national party, however, supported by the awakening religious fanaticism, 
was not intimidated ; it did not believe that the two powers would use force. 
By threatening the khedive with arrest and deposition it compelled him to 
reinstate Arabi as minister of war. Arabi became thereby the virtual ruler of 
the country. 


ENGLISH INTERVENTION IN EGYPT 

In this crisis France proposed a conference of ambassadors at CJonstantfr 
nople. All present at it were ready to intrust the Porte with the intervention 
in Egypt, but the sultan declined to accept foreign orders for governmental 
acts upon his own territory. He preferred instead to accede to the request 
for a commissioner addressed to him by both the khedive and the national 
party. He appointed to this office the marshal Derwidi Pasha, who had 
shown tact and energy against the Albanians in 1880. But then it transpired 
that the popular rage in Alexandria broke throu^ all exertions of diplomacy. 
A struggle in which a European was said to have killed an Arabian led to 
an outbreak on June 11th. The native mob fell with fuiy upon the foreign 
quarter and for five hours plimdered and murdered, wim me help of the 
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police, iintil soldiers put an. end to the carnage. Forty-nine Europeans were 
said to have been killed and eighty-six wounded. The fleet did nothing to 

C ' 3ct the victims of the national fanaticism which in the first instance had 
inflamed by its appearance. A general panic seized the Europeans; all 
who could took refuge on the diips; over forty thousand left Eg^t. The 
departure of so many well-to-do families left thousands of natives without 
bread; commerce was at a stand-still; anarchy was ever 3 rwhere; there was no 
tonger a ministry; Arabi was actual dictator. 

The sultan now summoned him to Constantinople, and when he did not 
obey conferred upon him the hipest orders — an example of true oriental 
intrigue. The longer and the more ambiguously the Porte delayed to under- 
take itself the restoration of order the more energetic was the procedure of 
the British government. When France, where public opinion was against 
an adventure so far from home, refused joint interference, when her fleet 
left the harbour of Alexandria and the war-ships of the other nations followed 
its example, Gladstone declared that in consequence of this refusal England 
had regamed complete freedom of action. Smce Arabi failed to obey an 
order to stop work which had been begim on the fortification of Alexandria, 
Admiral Seymour, on July 11th, opened fire on the forts and at the same 
time reduced a large part of the city to ashes. The retreating troops and the 
mob helped to complete the work of destruction. Arabi, although now 
declared a rebel by the sultan and deprived of his position by the khedive, 
commanded as absolute ruler and proclaimed war to the k n ife against the 
infidels. But Ms big words were ill supported by deeds. General Wolseley, 
who had made himself famous in the successful war against the Ashantis m 
1873, and who had just brou^t the whole of the Suez Canal into his pos- 
session with an expedition corps increased to twenty-eight thousand men, 
attacked Mm on September 13th, in the intrenchments of Tel el-Kebir, and 
after a short battle dispersed his army. Arabi surrendered in Cairo. The 
sentence of death pronounced upon nun was commuted to lifelong exile, 
which he passed in Ceylon. 

More difiieult, however, was the question, "V^Tiat next? England, who 
did not have the slightest desire to be forced out of the position she had 
gained on the Nile, put all possible difficulties in the way of the simplest 
solution — ^that of leaving the re-establishment of order to the sultan, the 
suzerain lord of the country Having once gained possession of the territory, 
she did not wish any longer to divide even the ffiiancial control with France. 
Hie khedive removed the joint financial control and appointed Colvin, an 
Englishman, as the only financial counsellor of Ms government. France even 
acquiesced in a formal renunciation of its diare in the control, in return for 
which England made the worthless engagement to withdraw her troops from 
Egypt at the be^nning of 1888, assuming that tMs could be done, in the 
jud^ent of the powers, without danger to peace and quiet. Egypt acquired 
more and more the ap^arance of an Englidi provmee; the Englybi consul- 
general, Sir Evelyn Baring, had the decidmg voice in all questions of impor- 
tance; Englidi officers stood at the head of the Egyptian army and gendarm- 
erie; English troops to the number of six thousand men occupied the country. 
The finances, however, under the English protectorate fell into boundless 
confudon. 

• The province Darfur and Kordofan took advantage of the disorganisation 
of Egypt to throw off the soverei^ty of the khedive. The hatred felt towards 
his rule, increased by the prohibition of the slave trade, procured an important 
following in those r^ons for Muhammed Ahmed, who proclaimed Mmself 
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to be the mcMi, i.e. the messenger of God, sent to complete the work of the 
prophet; his first successes against the Eg 3 ^tians increased the number of 
his followers. He forced al-Obeid in Kordofan to submission aftei a siege 
of seven months. Hicks Pasha, the general sent against him by the khedive, 
perished with his whole army after a three days^ fight, November 3rd-5th, 
1883, in an attempt to penetrate into Kordofan. At the same time anoriaer 
Eg 3 ^tian (fivision was attacked and defeated by Bedouins at Suakim on 
the Red Sea. All of Sennar joined the rebellion. 

Confusion re^ed at Cairo; especial fear was felt 
for the Europeans living at Khartum. Valentine 
Baker, otherwise known as Baker Pa^a, was or- 
dered to advance to their aid, but he lacked troops 
sufficient even to clear the road to Suakim as 
far as Berber. In an attempt to relieve Smkat 
and Tokat, beaeged by Osman Digna, the tireless 
ally of the mahdi, he was defeated near the well al- 
-Teb, on February 4th, 1884; Osman Digna’s fanat- 
ical hordes were first beaten back at Tamai, on 
March 13th.» 

The Egyptian government was very anxious to 
reconquer the Sudan, but England was firm m advis- 
ing against it, convinced that both men and money 
were lacking for the undertakmg. Sherif Pasha, 
the prime mmister, resigned in consequence, and 
Nubar Pasha, although reluctantly, took his place. 

The power of the mahdi had grown ra]pidly and 
only a few fortified places in the Sudan, mcluding 
Khartum, still held out. General Gordon, sent to 
relieve the latter stronghold, was cut off from rein- 
forcements, and, throu^ an mcomprehensible mis- 
conception of distances and the time necessary to 
cover them, the force sent to his relief arrived too 
late. Khartimi fell on January 26th, 1885, and Gordon and all his force fell 
with it. Tlie Nile expedition under Lord Wolseley failed in accomplishing 
anythmg, and the Sudan south of Wady-Halfa was left to the mahdi.® 
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INTERNAL REORGANISATION '■ 

With the internal difficulties Sir Eveljm Baring had been stripling bravely 
ever smce his appointment, trying to evolve out of the ever-cliangmg policy 
and contradictory orders of the British government some sort of coherent 
Ime of action, and to laise the administration to a higher standard. For two 
or three years it seemed doubtful whether he would succeed. All over Egypt 
there was- a feeling of unrest, and the well-meant but not very successful 
efforts of the British to improve the state of things were niaking them very 
unpopular. The introduction of English officials and English influence into 
all the administrative departments was resented by the native officials, and 
the action of the irrigation officers in preventing the customary abuses of the 
distribution of water was resented by the great landowners, who had been 
from time immemorial in the habit of takmg as much as they wanted, to 
the detriment of the fellaheen. 
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these latter, who gained most by the reforms, considered that they 
good reason to complain, for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establishment 
■(^.-order had enabled the Christian money-lenders to return and insist on the 
payment of claims which were supposed to have been extinguished by the 
i;ebellion. Worst of all, the government was drifting rapidly towards msol- 
yeney, being quite unable to fulfil its obligations to the bondholders and 
llieet the expenses of admmistration. All departments were being staged, 
'and even the salaries of poorly paid oflScials were in arrear. To free itself 
from its financial difiiculties the government adopted a heroic remedy which 
only created fresh troubles. On the advice of Lord Northbrook, who was 

sent out to Cairo in September, 1884, to 
examine the financial mtuation, certain 
revenues which should have been paid into’ 
the came for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the treasu^ for the ordinary 
needs of 'the administration. Immediately 
the powers protested against this infrac- 
tion of the law of liquidation, and the 
caisse applied for a writ to the Mixed Tri- 
bunals. In this way the heroic remedy 
failed, and to the internal difficulties were 
added international complications. 

Fortunatel 3 r for Egypt, the British gov- 
ernment contrived to "solve the mtemar 
tional difficulty by timely concessions to 
the powers, and succeeded in negotiating 
the London convention of March, 1886, by 
which the Egyptian government was re- 
lieved from some of the most onerous 
stipulations of the Law of Liquidation, and 
was enabled to raise a loan of £9,000,000 
for an annual payment of £135,000. Alter 
paying out of the capital the sums required 
for the indemnities due for the burning of 
Alexandria and the deficits of the years 
1882 and 1883, it still had a million sterling, 
and boldly invested it in the improvement 
of irrgation. The investment proved most 
remunerative, and helped very materially 
to save the country from bankruptcy and 
internationalism. The danger of being again subjected to the evils of an 
international admmistration was very great, for the London convention con- 
tained a stipulation to the effect that u Egjqit could not pay her way at the 
end of two years, another international conamission would be appointed. 

To obviate this catastrophe the British reformers set to work most ener- 
getically, Already somethmg in the way of retrenchment and reform had 
been accomplished. The public accounts had been put m order, and the 
abuses m the collection of the land tax removed. The constant drain of 
money and men for the Sudan had been stopped A be^ning had been 
made for creating a new army to replace the one that had been disbanded 
and to allow of a portion of the British garrison being withdrawn. In ^s 
work Sir Eveljm Wood had shown much sound jud^ent as well as great 
capacity for mihtary oigaaisation, and had formed an efficient force out of 
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very unpromising material. His colleague in the department of public works, 
Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, had been not less active By mitigating the hard- 
ships of the corvie, and improving the imgation ^stem, on which the pros- 
perity of the country mainly depends, he had conferred enormous benefits 
on the fellaheen, and had laid the foundation of permanent budgetary equi- 
librium for the future. Not less active was Sir Edgar Vincent, the financial 
adATser, who kept a firm hold on the purse-strings and ruthlessly cut down 
expenditure in all departments except that of imgation. 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced a certain amount 
of discontent and resistance on the part of their Egyptian colleagues, and 
Lord Granville was obliged to declare very plainly that such resistance could 
not be tolerated. Writing (January, 1884) to Sir Evelyn Baring, he said; 
“ It should be made clear to the Egyptian ministers and governors of province 
that the responsibility which for the time rests on England obliges H. M. 
government to insist on the adoption of the policy which they recommend; 
and that it will be necessary that those ministers and governors who do not 
follow this course should cease to hold their offices.” Nubar Pasha, who 
continued to be prime minister, resisted occamonally. What he chiefly 
objected to was direct interference in the provincial administration and the 
native tribunals, and he succeeded for a time in preventing such interference. 
Sir Benson Maxwell and Clifford Lloyd, who had been sent out to rejform 
the departments of justice and the interior, after commg into conflict with 
each other were both recalled, and the reforming activity was for a time 
restricted to the departments of war, public works, and finance. Gradually 
the tension between natives and forei^ers relaxed, and mutual confidence was 
established. Experience had evolved the working prmciple which was offi- 
cially formulated at a much later period; “Our task is not to rule the Eg3q> 
tians, but as far as possible to teach the Egyptians to rule them^lves. 
European initiative suggests measures to be executed by Egj’ptian agency, 
whilst European supervision controls the manner in which they are executed.” 
If that principle had been firmly laid down and clearly understood at the 
beginning, a good deal of needless friction would have been avoided. 


INTEENATIONAL PEOBLEMS 

’ The international difficulty remained. The Britidi portion in Egypt was 
anomalous, and might easily give rise to international complications. The 
sultan might well protest against the military occupation of a portion of his 
empire by foreign troops It was no secret that France was ready to ^ve 
him diplomatic support, and other powers might adopt a similar attitude. 
Besides this, the British government was anaous to terminate the occupation 
as soon as possible. W ith a view to regularising the situation and acceleratr^ 
the evacuation. Sir Hen^ Drummond Wolff was sent to Constantinople in 
August, 1885, on a specim mission. On October 24th of that year he con- 
cluded a preliminary convention by which an Ottoman and an English high 
commissioner, acting in concert with the khedive, should reoreanise the Egyp- 
tian army, tranquillise the Sudan by pacific means, and consider what changes 
might be necessary in the civil administration, when the two commissioners 
were assured of the security of the frontier and the good working and stability 
of the Egypitian government, they should present reports to their respective 
govemmente, and these should consult as to the conclusion of a convention 
regulating the withdra;wal of the English troops. Mukhtar Pasha and 
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6ir Henry Drummond WolJEf were appointed commissioners, and their joint 
inqmry lasted till the end of 1886, when the former presented his report and 
the latter went home to report orally. The remaming stipulations of the 
preliminary convention were duly earned out. Sir Henry Drummond Wolflf 
proceeded to Constantinople, and signed on May 22nd, 1887, the definitive 
convention, according to which the ocoujiation should come to an end in 
three years, but England should have a right to prolong or renew it in the 
event of internal peace or external security being seriously threatened. The 
sultan authorised the signature of this convention, but under pressure of 
France and Russia he refused to ratify it. Technically, therefore, the pre- 
liminary convention still remains in force, and in reality the Ottoman com- 
missioner continues to reside in Cairo. 


PEOQRBSS OF REFORM 

The steadily increasing prosperity of the coimtry during the years 1886 
and 1887 removed the danger of national bankruptcy and international inter- 
ference, and induced Sir Evelyn Baring to widen the area of administrative 
reforms. In the provinces the local administration and the methods of dis- 
pensing justice were still scandalously unsatisfactory, and this was the field 
to which the British rejiresentative next directed his efforts Here he met 
with unexpected opposition on the part of the prime minister, Nubar Pasha, 
and a conflict ensued which ended in Nubar’s retoement in June, 1888. Riaz 
Pasha took his place, and remamed in office till May, 1891. During these 
three years the work of reform and the prosperity of the country made great 
progre^. The new Egyptian army was so far unproved that it gained suc- 
cesses over the forces of the mahdi; the burden of the national debt was 
lightened by a successful conversion; the corvie was abolished; the land tax 
was reduced thirty per cent, in the poorest provmces, and in spite of this 
and other measures for lightening the public burdens, the budgetary surplus 
constantly increased; the quasi-judicial special commissions for brigandage, 
which were at once barbarous and inefficient, were abolished; the native 
tribunals were improved, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Scott, an Indian 
judge of great experience and soimd judgment, was appointed judicial adviser 
to the khedive. This appointment was opposed by Riaz Pa^a, and led to 
his resignation on the plea of ill-health. 

His successor, Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, continued the work and co-operated 
cordially with the English officials The very necessary reform of the native 
tribunals was then taken seriously in hand. The existmg procedure was 
simplified and accelerated, the working of the courts was greatly improved 
by a carefully organised system of inspection and control : the mcompetent 
judges were eliminated and replaced by men of better education and higher 
moral character; and for the future supply of well-qualified judges, hamsters, 
and law officials, an excellent school of law was established If the progress 
made m this direction is maintained, the native courts may some day, under 
proper European control, replace the anomalous mixed tribunals, and remove 
all necessity for the inconvenient consular jurisdictions, which are at present 
protected by the capitulations. Meanwhile the reforming activity has been 
extended to prisons, public health, and education, and has attained very satis- 
factory results without ruffling the religious susceptibilities of the people. 

Only, once since the retirement of Riaz has the policy of teaching the 
Egyptians to rule themselves led to friction with the native authorities. In 
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January, 1892, the khedive Tewfik, who had alwa 3 rs maintained cordial rela- 
tions with Sir Evelyn Baring, died suddenly, and was succeeded by his son, 
Abbas Hihni, a yotmg man without political experience, who failed at first to 
understand the peculiar situation in which a khedive rulmg under Britidb 
protection is necessarily placed. Aspiring to liberate hnnseli at once from 
foreign control, he summanly dismissed Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, whom he 
considered too amenable to English influence, and appointed in his place 
Fakhn Pasha, who was not a persona grata at the British agency. SuA an 
incident, which might have constituted a precedent for more imjxirtant acts 
of a similar kind, could hardly be overlooked by the Britidi representative. 
He had always maintained that what Egypt most required, and would require 
for many years to come, was an order of things which would render practi- 
cally impossible any return to that personal system of government which had 
well-nigh ruined the country. The young khedive was made, therefore, to 
understand that he must not make such changes in the administration without 
a previous agreement with the representative of the protecting power; and 
a compromise was effected by which Fakhri Pasha retired, and the post of 
premier was confided once more to Eiaz, With this compromise the fnetion 
between the khedive and Sir Evelyn Baring, who had now become Lord 
Cromer, did not end. 

For some time Abbas Hilmi clung to his idea of liberating himself from 
all control, and secretly encouraged a nationalist and anti-British agitation 
in the native press; but he gradually came to perceive the folly, as well as the 
danger to himself, of such a course, and accordingly refrained from giviiig 
any occasion for complaint or protest. In like manner the relations between 
the Bntish officials and their Egyptian colleagues gradually became more 
cordial, so that it was found possible at last to reform the local administration 
in the provinces according to the recommendations of J. L Gorst, who had 
been appointed adviser to the ministry^ of the interior. Nubar Pa^a, it is 
true, who succeeded Riaz as prime minister in April, 1894, objected to some 
of Mr. Gorst's recommendations, and in November, 1895, resimed. He was 
succeeded by Mustapha Fehmi, who had always shown a conciliatory spirit, 
and who had been on that account, as above stated, summarily dismissed 
by the khedive in Jahuary, 1893. After his reinstatement the Anglo-Egyptian 
condomimum worked without serious fricticm, and there is reason to believe 
that it w'lll continue so to work in the future as long as England remains 
true to her mission and shows no signs of hesitation in canying it out. In 
the report by his majesty’s agent and consul^eneral on the finances, admin- 
istration, and condition of Egypt presented to parliament in 1901, Lord 
Cromer concluded by expressing his belief “that his highness the khedive’s 
recent visit to En^and (in 1900), coupled with the very remarkable and 
touching sympathy displayed by every class of society in this country (Egypt) 
bn the occasion of the death of Queen Victoria, will serve to cemeiit more 
closely the bonds of fnendship and good-will which, now perhaps more than 
at any previous penod, unite my own countrymen and the Egyptians.’* 


FASHODA 

The success of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium, and the consequent 
economic and financial prosperity of Egypt proper, rendered it possible to 
recover from the Mahdists the Sudanese provinces, and to delimit in that 
part of Africa, in accordance with Anglo-Egrptian interests, the respective 
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imheres of influraiee of Great Britain and France. The arrangement was not 
effected without serious danger of a European conflict. Taking advantage 
of the temporary weakness of Egypt, the French government formed the 
project of seizing the upper Nile valley and uniting her possessions in west 
Africa with those at the entrance to the Red Sea. With this object a small 
force under Major Marchand was sent from the French Coi^o into the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, with orders to occupy Pashoda on the Nile ; whilst a Franco- 
Abyssinian expedition was despatched from the eastward, to join hands with 
Major Marchand. The small force from the French Congo reached its desti- 
nation, and a body of Abyssinian troops, accompanied by French officers, 
.appeared for a short time a little higher up the river; but the grand political 
arai^e was frustrated by the victorious advance of an Anglo-Egj^tian force 
un^ General Kitchener and the resolute attitude of tlie British government. 
Major Marchand had to retire from Fadioda, and as a concesaon to French 
' susceptibilities he was allowed to retreat by the Abyssinian route. By an 
agreement signed by Lord Salisbury and the French ambassador on March 
21st, 1899, and appended, as Article IV, to the Anglo-French convention of 
Jurie 14th, 1898, wnich dealt witb the British and French spheres of influence 
in the region of the Niger, France was excluded from the basin of the Nile, 
and a line marking the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
was drawn on the map from the northern frontier of the Congo Free State 
to the southern frontier of the Turkish province of Tripoli. 


f I 

THE ANGLO-EQYPTIAN SUDAN 


The administration of the Sudan was organised on the basis of an agree- 
ment between the British and Egyptian governments signed on January 
19th, 1899. According to that agreement the British and Egyptian flags 
are used together, and the supreme military and civil command is vested 
in a governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recommenda- 
tion of the British government, and who cannot be removed without the 
British government’s consent. So far the arrangement has worked well. 
The governor-general. Sir Reginald Wingate, in his report dated Khartum, 
January 30th, 1901, after givmg an account of the progress made, says: “I 
cannot close this report without recording my appreciation of the manner in 
which oflBicers, non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and officials — Bntish, 
Egyptian, and Sudanese,' without distinction— have laboured dunng the past 
year to push on the work of regenerating the country Nor can I pass over 
■without mention the loyal and valuable assistance I have received from 
many of the local ulemas, sheikhs, and notables, who have displayed a most 
genuine deare to see their country once more advancing in the paths of 
progress and material and moral improvement.”? 

In April, 1904, the French government by treaty formally recognised 
the predoimnant position of Great Bntain in Egypt, and promised not to 
embarrass the action of His Majesty’s government by aslong that a time 
limit be fixed for the Bntish occupation. In addition, the French assented 
to modifications in the international arrangements establidied in Egjpt 
for the protection of foreign bondholders. Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Russia also agreed not to obstruct the action of Great Britain m 
E^gypt. In April, 1907, Lord Cromer, whose services to the country justified 
the tide of “creator of modem Egypt,” resigned, and was succeeded by the 
former financial ad'viser, Sir Eldon Gorst.® 




CHAPTER II 

SMALL STATES OF NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Berbers 

Northern Africa, between the Mediterranean and the waste expanse of 
the desert of Sahara, is like an island It is properly Africa minor; it is 
Africa proper, for the name of Africa (Afrikia among the Ara^), applied 
first to the land of the Carthaginians — to the present Tunis — ^has been ex- 
tended over the whole continent. It is called also Barbary, because the 
original race which dominated the country before all the forei^ occupations 
— ^Roman, Vandal, Byzantine, Arabian — was called that of the Berbers. It 
is an established fact that that race has been in possession of northern Africa 
from prehistoric times ; in the fifth century before our era it was described 
by Herodotus with the characteristic traits and the ethnical names which are 
still recognisable, and all ancient writers distinguii^ed it clearly from the 
"Ethiopians,” or negroes of the Sudan. The Carthaginians without doubt 
tried to exploit the country and not to assimilate it; they kept to the ^ores 
around the ports, and dominated the rest of the land only through the native ^ 
chiefs who were invested with the red mantle. It is not surpnsing that no 
traces of them have been left. But the Romans ruled the land for nearly 
six hundred years, they pu^ed their advance posts into the Saihara, intro- 
duced millions of colonists into the Tell, fused their pantheon with that of 
the natives, founded populous cities, ana raised monuments, the prodi^ous 
ruins of which still confound our imagination; and yet, except for these 
rmns and thousands of Latin inscriptions, no traces remain of the Roman 
occupation either. Those Roman colonists who remained in the country 
after the retreat of the imperial eagles, those sons of Latins who are still dis- 
tinguished by their type, in the mountains of the Kabail (Kabyle) and of tiie 
Aures, have become Berbers. Moreover, history testifies that Afritja was 
never completely subjugated to the Roman dominion; the inhabitants of 
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the greater part of the mountainous countries like the Deien of Morocco, the 
Jurjura of Kabaal, the Aures, and most of the tribes wandering in the Sahara 
never obeyed the proconsuls. If most of the Africans embraced Christianity, 
they never did it with so much zeal as when it was a reh^on persecuted by 
the emperors. As soon as it became the official religion they tried to dis- 
tingu iah themselves from the conquer ing people by practising forms of religion 
peculrar to themselves, by plunging into heresy. The Donatist schism was 
one of the forms of Afncan resistance against imperial orthodosy. Later 
&iB people acted in the same way towards the Moslem conquerors. For a 
long time they resisted the propaganda of Islam ; the Kabails of Jurjura are 
sard to have alternately accepted and rejected the faith of the prophet as 
many as twelve times. The name Tuareg ^ven to the Berbers of the Sahara 
has been translated by “ apostate.” When the Berbers, being tired of war, 
did finally accept Islam, we see them at once distinguishing themselves from 
their masters by adopting heretical creeds; Eharijism, Shiism, Ibadism, 
Sofrism, for a long time had the same fortune with them as Donatism or 
Arianism formerly. It was not rmtil after a long and patient propaganda, 
carried on not by the sword of the first teachers but by isolated missionaries 
or missionary tribes (the sheurfa or the sheeurfa tnbes; sheurfa plural of 
^eiiO, that the Africans of the north as a majority became orthodox Moslems. 
Then only was their language open to the intrusion of Arabic words, bor- 
rowed almost all of them from the religious, administrative, or commercial 
vocabulary of the conquering Semites. 

^e peoples of northern Africa, of Berber race, are essentially anarchistic, 
prone to divide their country into very small states, small kmgdoms, small 
village republics; they are consequently condemned to eternal wars between 
tribes and villages and sof (parties); for that reason they are exposed to 
dan^ars of foreign invasion and are easily conquered. But they know how 
to recover themselves, to organise for dmence, to group their smallest asso- 
ciations into confederations (Kbila, whence the word Kabails, or Kabyles), 
even to attempt the formation of militaiy states. Wffien, however, they 
finally recover their mdependence, it is only to fall again into their old divi- 
sions and to succumb to the same surprises of foreign attacks. 


DTNASTIES AND SECTS OF NORTHEBN AFRICA 

One of these surprises was the first Arab invasion of the seventh century, 
in which Sidi Okba conquered the Berbers from the west to the very shores 
of the Atlantic. On his return he was killed in battle by the Berbers of the 
Aures (683). The conquest was continued, but the Arab conquerors would 
never have been able to control the Berbers if they had not mverted their 
warlike ardour and used it for the conquest of Spain (711). From that 
moment Africa could be governed, nominally at least, by envoys of the 
caliph. At heart, however. Barbary remained Berber. 

The most redoubtable adversaries of the Arab governors were the schis- 
matic imams of Tiart, Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Rostem and his sons. Their 
doctrine was that of the Wahhabites, Ibadites, and Sofrites, who had long 
since made themselves famous m the Orient on aefcount of their rupture 
with Ali, son-in-law of the prophet. Ibn lOialdun teUs us that the Ibadites 
and the Sofrites engaged in more than three hundred battles with the troops 
of the empire But this Ibadite kingdom in the highlands of the central 
Maghreb had been unable to complete its work. The Arabs had m8.int,a.inftd 
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themselves in the Byzantine fortresses of Afnkia, or Tunis, and Harun ar- 
Rashid had organised there a sort of a mark, the rulerdiip over which he 
had left to Ibrahim ben al-Aglab ( 800 ) and to his descendants the Aglabites.® 

The Aglabites were driven out by the Fatimites, whilst in the Maghreb, 
the country now called Morocco, the Idnsites establidied themselves as rulers. 
After them came the Zirites in the eleventh century, and they were followed 
by the Almoravids and the Alniohads. These names are already familiar 
to us through the history of the conquest of Spain and in connection with 
Egypt and the crusades. Their importance consists in their influence on the 
world around them rather than in any permanent effects upon the place of 
their origin. 

After the great period of conquest followed a period of decline during 
which three dynasties ruled in northern Africa— the Merinids, the Zeianids, 
and the Hafsites — who occupied regions vaguely corresponding to the Morocch, 
Algeria, and Tunis of to-day. Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
these sultanships had fallen into such a state of dissolution that they were 
helpless against the Arab tribes from within, and against the Portuguese and 
Spanish from without. In the fifteenth century the Portuguese conquered 
Ceuta and Tangier, and Safi and Asemur in the banning of the rixteenth 
century. The Spanish began theu* conquests in the first years of the six- 
teenth century, and took Oran, Bougie, Dellys, Algiers, and Tripoli.® 


The Sheeifate op Moeocco 

These blows delivered to Moslem Africa, from the shores of the Atlantic 
as far as Syrtis, had aroused a prolonged echo in the depths of the Moham- 
medan world. The Islamic reaction, provoked by Portuguese or Spanish 
aggresaon, took on two different forms: at Morocco it was the Sherifate; in 
the coimtries of Tunis and Algiers it was the Ottoman conquest. 

The extreme south of Morocco, the sandy valleys dug by the intermittent 
rivers of the Wady Dra, the oases lost in the sanos, like those of Sajilmasa, 
or Tafilet, with their population of Berbers strongly mixed with Arabs, formed 
a reserve of frerii fanaticism and of ardent faith. In the fifteenth century 
pilgrims who had started from this region met not far from Mecca certam 
dieurfa whom they took to be true descendants of the prophet. The pilgrims 
^oke of their home country and told the sheurfa of its wonders, thus inducing 
Ihe strangers to return with them. Of these sheurfa, some settled in the 
Wady Dra; they were the Baadians. The others settled at Sajilmasa; they 
were the Hassanians, called from that time forward Filali. The former gave 
a dynasty to Morocco m the sixteenth centurj'^; the latter, in the sixteenth 
century, gave her the d3masty which rules there to-day 

The Merinid sultan was at that time very much occupied against the 
Portuguese of Ceuta, Alcazar-Srir, Tangier, and Asili; the people of the land 
' of Bus, left to thranselves, were tormented by the Portuguese of Asemur, Safi, 
and Sainte-Croix. Against these enemies of the true faith they sought a 
leader inspired by God. They first applied to a marabout called Ben Mbarek, 
but he said to them : “There is at Tigiundet, on the Wady Dra, a shenf who 
prophesies that great glory is destined for his two sons; address yourselves 
to Mm and your desires wiU be fulfilled.” This shenf of the Saadian family 
was called al-Kaim, his two sons were Abul-Abbas and Muhammed al-Mahdi. 
The people of Bus went to them. Al-Kaim wished to receive the baraka 
(benediction) of Ben Mbarek ■- theu he demanded an oath of obedience from 
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iJifi tribes of Sus; the Masmuda of Deren, whence the great Almohad dynasty 
had started, also promised to obey him. It was a ventable holy war which 
was about to commence, a war preached and conducted by the marabouts 
and by the dieurfa — without doubt against the Portuguese, but also against 
the bad Moslems who had submitted to them, and, in case of necessity, against 

the Mei^md sultans 
themselves, those of 
Fez and Marrakesh 
(Morocco), who were 
judged too lukewarm 
in the cause of the faith. & For- 
tune favoured the reformers; the 
two sultans, throu^ fear of their 

S ver, gave them assistance. 

e two brothers gained the su- 
preme authonty in Marrakedi 
and killed its sultan. Finally the 
Merinid sultan of Fez was con- 
fined to the northern part of 
Morocco, and the brothers shared 
the south between them for some 



years.® 

Soon (1535) a civil war broke 
out between the two brothers. 
'Abul-Abbas, being conquered, 
asked aid from the Merinid ruler 
of Fez. A strange battle took 
place between the Merinid and 
the young shenf, near Wady 
al-Abid, in which troops of rene- 
gades formed the principal force 
of the armies on either side. 
Muhammed al-Mahdi was agam 
the victor; the Merinid was 
wounded and captured, and gave 
the province of Mequinez as a 
ransom (1547). Then the war 
recommenced. This time Fez was invested and taken after a king siege 
(1550). Several years previously Abul-Abbas had abandoned the city and 
retired into Tafilet. 


An Arab Catairtman 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The whole of Morocco was now umted under the younger son of al-Kaim. 
The new power had to fi^t against the Christians, but more grave was the 
anxiety which the Turks were to cause it Between the son of al-Kaim and 
Suleiman the Magnificent there was the rivalry for the religious supremacy, 
the rivalry of an Alide with the champion of orthodoxy, whose father had 
bou^t the rights of the caliphate at Cairo. There was also the antipathy 
of an African for a Turk, for that far-away sultan who, in the Maghreb, was 
the .protector of pirates. The sherif called Suleiman the “ sultan of firii.” 
Already, in 1547, Suleiman had sent an ambassador to demand that the 
Merinid riiould be put at Uberty; afterwards his lieutenante in Africa took 
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arms to reinstate him. The Turks invaded Morocco, occupied Fez, installed 
their prot4g6, Abu Hassun, and retired, after having m^e him pay a large 
indemnity. After their departure Muhammed al-Mahdi took Tafilet away 
from his brother Abul-Abbas, who was in sympathy with his enemies, got 
rid of the Merinid by having him assassinated on the way to Fez (1553), re- 
entered that city and made it expiate its defection by ransoms and punish- 
ments. To avenge himself on the Turks, he entered into an alliance with the 
Spaniards of Oran to take Tlemcen; he occupied the city, but not the citadel. 
That was enough to draw upon him the wrath of the sultan. Suleiman 
willed to have his head at any price. Turkish horsemen, pretending to be 
deserters, came to offer their services to Muhammed al-Mahdi ; he accepted 
their offer imprudently and took them on an expedition against the rebel 
tribes of the Atlas; on the way he was assasanated by their chief j and it is 
said that his head was taken to-Stamboul and hung on a gate of the city (1657). 

This Muhammed al-Mahdi appears to have been a very great man When 
he was only governor of Sus he had introduced into that country the culture 
of the sugar-cane and had built a mosque in his residential city of Taroudant. 
When he became sultan of Morocco he embeUiahed Marrakesh likewise He 
founded the port of Agades on the ocean and revised the system of taxation. 
He was the only man who might have extinguidied the Turkya domination 
in Africa at its start. His son, Mulei Abdallah, sought an alliance with Philip 
II. The troubles which desolated Morocco later came from the fact that 
there was always a Turkish and a Spanish party in the reigning family and 
in the empire. It was these very civil wars which in 1678 provoked the 
intervention of the king of Portugal, Don Sebastian, which ended m the 
disaster of Alcazar-Kebir. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SUDAN 

Don Sebastian had made this expedition on the pretext of supportiig a 
pretendant of the sherifian family against the sherif Abul-Malik, who was 
reigning at that time and who died during the battle. Abul-Malik’s son, 
Abul-Abbas, who helped to gain the victo:^ and who got from it the title of 
al-Mansur, was one of the greatest sovereigns of Morocco. He is above all 
famous for his conquest of the Sudan. Smce the time of the Almoravides, 
Islamism had been implanted among the blacks of that land. It was a 
Moslem dynasty, that of the Sokia, which reigned at Timbuktu. One of 
these kings, Mter a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the fifteenth century, had received 
from the caliph of E^jqit the title of “lieutenant, in the Sudan, of the prince 
of the believers ” lunbuktu had aeqmred a great importance ; the capital 
was not only the chief market of central Afnea, but a great centre of learning. 
It possessed a sort of university, a school of Moslem law; besides the royal 
line of the Sokia there was a dynasty of learned legists, the Ben Baba. 

Legists and kings were orthodox Moslems; the sherif of Morocco was an 
Alide. Abul-Abbas al-Mansur, invoking his title of Imam, siimmoned the 
Sokia, who at that time was Ishak, son of David, to recognise his supremacy 
and to pay him tnbute. Naturally his claims were refused. An expedition 
was decided upon. The army was confided to Juder Pasha (October, 1590). 
The journey across the great desert took four months and a half. The king 
Ishak, it is said, had collected a hundred and forty thousand warriors, who 
were led into battle by both Moslem marabouts and fetishes. He was de- 
feated and fled to Gam, four hundred kilometres to the east. The victorious 
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•aimy entered Timbulctu (1691). The chief task of the pa^ Juder was to 
overcome the resistance of the blade legists, foremost among whom was 
Ahmed Ben Baba, the author of many famous books. Ben Baba courageously 
reproached the Moroccans for their excesses and for the pillage of his house 
and library, which numbered sixteen hundred volumes. 

The Moroccans then turned towards Garu and besieged the kin^. Finally 
Idiak appeared disposed to surrender and to pay a war indemnity and an 
annual tribute. But during the long siege the invading army had suffered 
so severely that to avoid its total destruction the padia Juder ordered the 
retreat. He was ill received by al-Mansur, and was replaced by the pasha 
Muhammed. A new campaign was directed £^aiast Garu; the king Ishak, 
before being beaeged, fled still farther, to Kokia, but being pitilessly tracked 
by Tuareg and Moroccan meharists, he died of exhalation. His death was 
followed by the complete submission of Senegal, of the Sudan, of the ^tan of 
Bornu. The victonous army brou^t back to Morocco (1593) an immense 
booty consisting mainly of ingots of gold. Al-Mansur_ took tiherefrom the 
cognomen of al-Debhi (the gilded). He could now raise magnificent con- 
structions like those of BadSi, and could import marble from Carrara, for 
which he paid “its weight in sugar.” Among the prisoners brought back to 
Marrakesh the most illustrious was Ben Baba. He did not belie before the 
redoubtable sovereign his courageous firmness of soul. As the sultan, concealed 
by a veil, received him, the black le^st said: “God himself talks to mortals 
by revelation and not behmd a veil, but thou art not God ” Then he agam 
protested against the brutality committed by the conquerors at Timbuktu, 
and audaciously asked the sultan why he had not rather turned his arms 
against the Turks; the sultan could answer him only with a citation from 
the Sunna, As he went out from the audience all the lettered men of Morocco 
paid homage to Ben Baba, begging hun to teach among them. He consented, 
and his renown spread throu^out Africa. Later he obtained permission to 
return to Timbuktu. 


PAIiL OP THE SAADIANS 

In Africa, as in the Orient, all dynasties, even when they have been 
founded by holy persons, even when they have as a cause for existence the 
austerity and pious poverty of their ancestors, finally end, and sometimes in 
the first generation, by outdoing in luxury and ease all the vices and all the 
crimes for which their founders condemned the preceding djTiasties. It was 
thus with the Almoravids and with the Almohads; it was the same with 
the Saadian sherds. Immediately after the death of al-Mansur (1603), their 
struggles between brothers, their coimivance with Christians (in 1609 al-Mansur 
delivered up al-Araish to the Spanish), aroused against them other marabouts, 
other sheurfa, other mahdis. In general these reform preachers came to a 
bad end, and had their heads hung up on the battlements of Marrakesh. 
Others were redoubtable because they were more prudent ; such were the samts 
of the oasis of Sajilmasa, such were the Hassanian sheurfa The latter con- 
tinued to lead poor, meditative, and virtuous Uves while all the time fighting 
against the Christians, masters of the ports on the ocean. When in 1659, 
about a hundred years after the defeat of the Merinids by the Saadians, the 
Saadian dynasty was extmguished, it was these Hassanians who founded a 
new dyn^ty at Morocco, entertaimng the quickly dispelled illusion that it 
would initiate a period of greater purity and prosperity. The same dynasty 
rules there to-day.& 
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HASSAJTIAN DYNASTY 

The first one of this family to take the title of sultan was Arshid, who ruled 
from 1664 to 1672. He was succeeded by his brother, Mulai Ismail, perhaps 
the most famous of this dynasty — a very cruel and at the same time a very 
able despot. His rule lasted fifty-five years (until 1727). Under his succes- 
sors the land was tom by wars and dissenaous; it enjoyed a period of repose 
under Mulai Sidi Muhammed (1757-1789), who showed a marked inclination 
towards European civilisation, but after his death the old tyranny and law- 
lessness were resumed. During the reign of Abd ar-Rahman (1822-1859) 
occurred in Algeria the revolt of Abdul-Hadir against France; the assistance 
given by Morocco to Algeria led to an attack upon Morocco by French troops. 
In August, 1844, the pnnce de Joinville bombarded Tangier and Mogador, 
and Marshal Bougeaud defeated the Moroccan troops at Isly. Peace was 
concluded on September 4th, 1844, but Abdul-Kadir’s attempts to stir up a 
new revolt in Morocco soon led to further disturbances. This time the sultan 
refused to aid the Algerian patriot, who thereupon attacked Morocco apd 
captured the city of Tasa. France agam interfered and forced Abdul-Kadir 
to surrender.® 

A change of rulers in 1859, when Abd ar-Rahman died, and his successor, 
Sidi Muhammed, had to defend himself against other pretenders to the throne, 
led to plundering raids upon Spanish and Franco-Algenan territory by Moroc- 
can troops, and gave to Spam the not wholly unwelcome opportunity of 
taking up the sword against her old opponent in the Mohammedan world. 
On October 24th, 1859, Spain declared war upon Morocco, and on November 
18th landed an army on the African coast. On Febmaiy 4th of the following 
year the Spaniards, advancing southward from Ceuta towards Tetuan, gained 
a victory in the vicinity of the latter city, and thus procured the ducal title 
for the Spanish general O’Donnell. The peace negotiations which followed 
this defeat led to no result. Not until the Moroccans had suffered a second 
defeat, on March 23rd, were they convinced of their impotence against a 
European araijr and forced to accept pn amnesty. This led to the Peace of 
Tetuan, on April 26th, 1860. A small tract of land was surrendered, Spanish 
missionaries were allowed to pursue^their vocation throughout Moroccan ter- 
ritory, and a war mdemnity of 4C0,l)00,0(X) reals was imposed c 

SiQi Muhammed died in 1873, and was succeeded by his son, Mulai Hassan 
who instituted the policy of friendly intercourse with Europe which has been 
continued by his son. In 1880 a conference was held at Madrid to determine 
the extent of the protection which may be afforded by foreign consuls to 
Moroccan subjects. In 1892 the sultan was called on to subdue a serious 
revolt of the discontented Kabail tribes, and in 1893 a Spanish fort near 
MeliUa was attacked by the Kabails. The latter were finally reduced to sub- 
mission "by combined Spanish and Moroccan troops, and in 1894 Morocco 
concluded a treaty with Spain, in which the sultan pledged himself to pay a 
war indemnity of 20,(X)0,000 pesetas, to punish the Kabails, and to establish 
a neutral zone aroimd Melilla 

The sultan Mulai Hassan died in 1894, and was succeeded by his son, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz IV, the fomteenth ruler of the dynasty, wno was at that time 
only fourteen years of age. The following account of his accession and of 
the Moroccan court was given in the London Times of June 10th, 1901.® 

Mulai Abdul Aziz succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, the 
late sultan Mulai Hassan, in 1894. At the time of his father’s death young 
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Abdul Aziz was in ^bat with his mother, a CSrcassian lady, and it was thoie 
that he was proclaimed. _ Mulai Hassan died during a pumtive expedition in 
the central provinces of his country ; but, owing to the extraordinary capability 
of Si Ahmed Ben Musa, the chamberlain, his shereefian majesty’s death was 
concealed from the world, and for two days even the palanquin-bearers 
imagined that they were carrying a livmg, though ill, sultan, and never sus- 
pected that their burden was a corpse. Two <£iys were sufficient for the 
wily chamberlam. It gave him time to proclaim young Abdul Aziz in Rabat, 
and to lay_ the foundations of his plans by which he afterwards became vizir 
and practically sultan, whilst the real holder of the title was kept hidden 

away in the palace. But Mulai Abdul 
Aziz had an elder brother, Mulai Muham- 
med, who had been viceroy of the south, 
and who bv Ws generosity— with other 
people’s money — and by his libertine ways 
was extremely popular with the general 
public. A rising in his favour occurred, 
but the iron wiu of the vizir Si Ahmed 
crushed it, and even to-day (1904) the 
prisons are full of the tnbesmen who rose, 
whilst Mulai Muhammed himself hves in 
confinement in Mequmez. The vizir died 
m 1900, still in possession of his great 
influence, and leaving to be confiscated 
by his royal master a huge fortune, amount- 
ing, it is said, to some millions sterling, 
every peimy of which had been squeezed 
and extorted from the wretched popula- 
tion of the country. His death gave Mulai 
Abdul Aziz, then some nineteen years of 
age, an opportunity of emer^ng from his 
almost enforced seclusion and of exercising 
his authority, for up till this period his 
identity had been entirely overshadowed 
by that of his powerful and cruel vizir. 
Since the death of Si Ahmed he has cer- 
tainly come forward,. and the northern 
blood inherited from his Circassian mother 
has rendered him not a little susceptible to 
A Yotoq Moor European influence, though possibly not to 

his own advantage. The Moorish sultan- 
ate is so essentially a reli^ous one, depending upon that descent from the 
prophet which confers the title of Amir el-Mumenin — commander of the faith- 
ful — ^that any chan^ in the rigime of the court would at once raise the 
antagonism of the large and fanaticsd religious faction. At {iresqnt these 
progressive tendencies have done little more than inter^t his ^ereefian 
majesty in European inventions. He rides a bicycle, photographs, and enjo 3 rs 
tile dnematograph. So lavish has he been in obtaining all the newest inven- 
tions and toys oi Europe that one trading Jew alone; who brou^t him a real 
drcus to the capital, has recdved some £20,000 of the country’s revraiue, 
drawn from the custom-house of Maza^. It is the custom, unfortunatdy, 
fcHP oriental monarchs to hoard their private fortunes and to draw upon the 
ibeourc^ of their country for their private amusements. ' In appearance Mulai 
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Abdtd Aziz is tall and well-built. In bearing he is very dignified. On public 
occasions^ in his loose wMte robes, he looks, and is, a sultan, file is cme 
of great simplicity. He rises at dawn, and prays at the regular statea intervals 
throughout the day. His food is simple, and eaten, according to the custom 
of his country, without knife and fork. 

The position of a sultan of Morocco never allows him to come into actual 
touch TOth his subjects, and the principal power therefore rests with the 
grand vizir. The present (1£^) holder of this important office, thou^ he 
prefers to call himself the minister of war, is a young and eneigetic man, Bi^d 
M^edi al-Menebhi, who was in former days an understudy of Si Ahmed. 
His influence is all-powerful, and it was through his agency that, in April, 
1901, the elderly Haj Mukhtar, the nominal grand vizir, a refined and honest 
old man, who had done all in his power not to be appointed, was sent a prisoner 
to Fez, whilst all his property was confiscated, fie knew a year before, when 
he received his appointment, what his fate would be. Such falls from power 
are of every-day occurrence in Morocco. No man knows his fate imtil the 
fatal day arrives, and the writer has been the guest of a great local governor, 
whose stables were full of splendid horses, and who was served by a horde of 
attendants and servants — ^and within a month he has given in charity a loaf 
of bread to the same governor’s son, begging in the streets, wh^t the father 
lay dying in prison. The son of another great official, whose wedding at- 
tracted thousands of tribesmen, and whose generosity was unsurpassed, was 
met by the writer within a year loading the bag^ige mules of a European 
envoy amongst the muleteers of the sultans army. No complaint, no despond- 
ency— ^-merely the recognition that the wheel of fortune had turned 1 

It is a picturesque court, that of the sultan of Morocco. The great palace 
squares and courtyards, topped with the iridescent green-tiled roofs, the miles 
of fortified gardens, the high windowless walls, all present an appearance of 
unfathomable mystery. Seldom, indeed, do men penetrate within, for the 
precincts are sMred to the rule of women. Even toe ministers of the great 
powers, on their periodical embassies to the Moorish court, see little more 
than toe outside walls and toe great green gates. At private audiences with 
toe sultan the visitor is led through tangled vine-clad gardens to some little 
summer-house rich in exquiate plaster-work and tiles, half-ruined, perhaps, 
and yet a gem, where, under a ceiling gorgeous in colours and Riding, sits toe 
almost pathetic figure of toe sultan. The grand vizir stands by his master’s 
side, and without toe doorway, out of sight of their sovereign, are seated 
half a dozen soldiers awaiting orders; and all around, toe tall dark cypresses 
tooot up their pillar-like forms. Very different is toe public reception of toe 
accredited ministers of Europe — very different and more humiliating. The 
sultan is moimted, seated on horseback under his umbrella of state, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers and preceded by his officers of state. His led horses 
champ their bits and wave toeir marvellous manes and tails, and toe sun 
glitters on toe lances of the spear-bearers and the gold-embroidered saddles. 
The empty green-and-gold brougham, part of all processions, creaks and groans 
as it is brought mto position, and in front of it all, bareheaded m toe bri^t 
suntoine, and on foot, stand the envo 3 rs of toe emperors and kin^ of Europe. 
A blare of trumpets, a banging of salutes, and toe sultan and his procession 
disappear through toe great palace gates, and toe reception is over.** 

fii 1903 opposition to toe reforming zeal of the young sultan resulted in 
a rebellion, but the government was finally victonous. In 1904 a bandit 
chief named Raisuli seized Ion Perdicaris, an American citizen, and his 
stepson, an English subject; after strong representations had been made to 
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him the Sultan, ransomed the mm. In April, 1904, Great Britain by treaty 
recognised the preponderant position of France in Morocco and practically 
consented to ultimate annexation. Germany, however, raised objections; 
after prolonged negotiations it was agreed that vanous questions relating 
to Morocco should be taken up at an international conference, which met at 
Algeciras in January, 1906. [For the recent history of Morocco, see France.]® 

Turkish Conquests in the North op Africa 

The Greek and Ottoman pirates, although hunted down by the knights of 
Ehodes upon the shores of Anatolia and of Egypt, swarmed there like ants, 
and had their headquarters at Mytilene on the island of Lesbos. The anarchy 
existing in Africa appeared to them a good opportunity to pass over to the 
Occident. And thus the feebleness of the Mermids, of the Zeianids, and of the 
Hafaides had as a last effect the opening up of a new field for the battle be- 
tween Christianity and the sultan of the Turks. Their own states became 
the stake in the fcial struggle between Islam and the spirit of the crusades. 

A porter of Mytilene (Lesbos) had four sons, Elias, Ishak, Arudj pioruj], 
Ehair ad-din. The third, Arudj, had practised piracy from his youth. Being 
surprised one day by a galley from Rhodes, he had seen Elias killed and was 
lumi^lf forced to row A tradition relates that afterwards when he was 
reignmg in Algiers he remembered the military organisation of the knights. 
He succeeded in escapir^, went to Tunis, was well received by the Hafside 
sultan, and founded an independent estaUishment for himself in the island 
of Jerba. There he was joined by his younger brother, Khair ad-din, who 
had followed in his footstepsj and both of them, heaping the sultan of Tunis 
with presents, made him their accomplice. They often made good captures. 
On one single occasion they gave to the Hafside ruler fifty young Spaniards 
holdmg dogs m leash, with rare birds and four noble maidens clothed in 
beautiful garments and mounted on splendid horses. 

An envoy came from Bougie to Ajudj and Khair ad-din begging them to 
come to that country and help in the expulsion of the Spaniards. The harbour 
of Bougie is the deepest and safest of all those opposite Spain, France, and 
Italy. The brothers accepted, and their future was decided from that day; 
but the beginnings were painful. Bougie, built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
is easy to defend. The Spaniards held their ground well. Arudj had his 
arm broken, and the corsairs retreated (1512). They had to be content with 
occupying Jijelli. They returned in force to Bougie m 1516 at the request 
of Ahmed ben al-Kadi, the sultan of Kuko, and succeeded no better this tune, 
for their supply of powder was deficient, and their friend the sultan of "Hinis 
refused to replenish it. 


OCCUPATION OP ALGIERS 

Finally Selim at-Teumi, the chief of the Tholeba Arabs, the protector of 
Algiers, made them offers in hiS turn; he gave them Algiers on condition that 
they would destroy the towers of the Penon and drive the Spaniards out of 
them.2> Arudj entered Algiers with his soldiers and soon afterwards killed 
Selim. He then proceeded to enlarge his territory, conquering the valley of 
the Sheliff and Tlemcen. In the latter place he was attacked by the Span- 
iards. He was obliged to flee on accoimt of rebellion among the inhabitants 
of Tlemcen, and was killed by a Spaniard ® 

Arudj had been fourteen years in Afnca and had stained his hands with 
barbarous bloodshed; but he had acquired great glory, primarily and above 
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all because he had understood better than the Spaniards that in order to 
be master of a part of the coast of Afnca it is necessary to occupy a lar^ 
zone in the interior. This puate, after he had once become master of Algiers, 
had perhaps not made a siugle excursion on the sea, but he had conquered 
the valley of the Shelrff, Titiii, Dahra, Waransenis, Tlemcen; he had dealt 
a death-blow to the Zeiamd dynasty. It is true that his armament was 
superior to that of his adversaries, but his muskets were not worth so much 
as his boldness and his tenacity, and his rude genius which was made for great 
wars. He can be compared to only one of ids contemporaries— Hernando 
Cortes. 

His brother Khalr ad-din succeeded him, being hailed as king by aU the 
“ Turlis ” that were m Alters ; but never was a young sovereign — ^if he deserves 
that title — ^in a more desperate situation at his accession. The new empire 
seemed to have gone to pieces and dissolved with Arudj. 

Khair ad-din, worthy of his brother, did not hesitate an instant in fadng 
all the perils surrounding him, and took the only course which could dispd 
them. He turned to the sultan of Stamboul, Selim the Inflexible, and offered 
to become his vassal. Selim accepted, conferred on Khair ad-din the title 
of beyler-bey, and from that moment (1618) Barbarossa’s realm, which till 
then had been only an embryonic state, became what it remamed until the 
final revolt of its janissaries — an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. Selim 
sent two thousand janissaries to Khair ad-din, and permitted him to recruit 
as many as he pleased in Anatolia. More than four thousand men, incited 
by the hope of plunder, responded to his call.** A fleet sent against him 
front Sicily met with disaster and defeat, but soon Khair ad-dm was driven 
out of Alters by the Tunisians and by the treachery of the sultan of Kuko, 
in the Kabail district. He returned for five years to his life of piracy, cap- 
turing various places on the coast until he was strong enou^ to regain Algiers, 
this time establishing himself more strongly in that place by the capture of 
the Spanish fortress called the Penon.® &idrea Doria tried in vain to repair 
BO grave a check by seizing Shershel (1531) with fifteen hundred soldiers. 
A return attack of the Turkish garrison routed his troop, which was engaged 
in pillaging, and he fled, leaving six hundred men on the shore. 

I^air ad-dm then completed his work on a broad scale. He gave the 
greatest possible development to maritime warfare. The port of Algiers was 
filled with ships made for rapid courses. At the same time the war of con- 
quest continued in the interior. Stations were established to guard the most 
important loutes. The janissaries were energetically held to Ihdr duty. 
Khair ad-din evrai resolved to protect himself against then demands by 
recruiting a corps of eight thousand Albanians, Greeks, or Slavs, oq whose 
fidelity he could depend. He had a large personal guard, composed of Spanish 
renegades. 

Finally he selected a propitious moment for attacking the kingdom ‘of the^ 
Hafsides, according to his first intention. But before that he had received from 
the sultan of Stamboul a new dignity ; the sultan had named him kapudan 
padia of the Ottoman fleet, whilst preserving his title of beyler-bey of Africa. 

COOTLICT WITH CHABLBS V 

Tunis belonged to a degenerate prince, Mulei Hassan, who hardly dared 
emerge from Ms gardens. The Arabs held the plains. The mountain nearest 
to the city, Jebel Resas, recognised only the authority of a marabout; a 
little local dynasty occupied Keruan, and made itself respected clear to the 
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asuth of Constantine. All the rest of Tunis was also in revolt or else wholly 
independent. Ehair ad-din left Stamboul with eighty galleys and eight 
thousand soldiers, rallied all his following at Bona, and appeared before 
Tunis in August, 1533. After a short defence Mulei Ha®an took refuge 
amongst the Arabs. Tunis, although she had surrendered, was pillaged. Then 
the cities of the coast made their submission, and up to the distnct south of 
the province of Constantine powerful tribes reco^ised Barbarossa The 
nposte was not long in coming, and this time it was delivered by Charles V in 
person, who left Barcelona in May, 1535, with four hundred ships, of which 
ninety were galleys, and with an army of nearly thirty thousand men. 

Goletta had been fortified in haste, but the city was hard to defend, it 
was full of Christian captives and doubtful renegades, and Khair ad-din had 
only nine thousand men under hi m . The Spanish army took Goletta. Khair 
ad-din delivered battle not far from Carthage. He was defeated, and Charles 
V, in his turn, entered the capital of the Hafsides, which he gave up to plunder. 
There perished, it is said, seventy thousand men, women, and children. The 
bejrler-bey was on the point of being taken when the friendship of some Arab 
chiefs opened a way for him towards the west, and he regained Bona with 
his decimated bahds. The intrepid corsahj as soon as he reached Algiers, 
hastened to undertake a marauding expedition on the Mediterranean, which 
had been deprived of its defenders. He surprised Port Mahon, pillaged a 
part of Majorca, and loaded a large number of captives upon his ships, so 
tiiat the news of his raid reached Rome m the midst of the fStes given to 
celebrate the capture of Tunis. 

The principal occupation of Khair ad-din, since 1536, had been to com- 
mand the Ottoman and sometimes the French fieet in the Mediterranean. 
He had left the government of Algiers to his lieutenant, Hassan Agha, or 
Hassan the eunudi, and the latter had continued to carry on petty battles, 
sometimes on the west, on the side of Tlemcen, sometimes on the south as 
far as Beskra. However, Charles V announced to the whole of Christian 
Europe tiiat he would soon destroy Barbarossa’s lair, and in fact towards the 
end of August, 1541, the Algerians learned with terror that an enormous fleet 
of sixty-five galleys and four hundred and fifty-one transports was assembling 
at Spezzia. It carried twenty-nine thousand troopers, Germans, Italians, 
and Spaniards, including the knights of Malta. Counting all the crews, a 
sum total of thirty-six thousand two hundred and fifty was reached. Among 
the men of note upon it were Andrea Dona, the duke of Alba, Hernando 
Cortes and his two sons. 

To oppose to such forces Hassan Agha had only eight hundred Turks, 
five thousand Algerian Moors, a few Majorcan renegades and Moriscoes of 
Andalusia who were armed with iron A whole month passed, and the 
autumn with its storms was approaching, but the zeal of the emperor was 
such that he insisted on starting nevertheless, and this multitude of ships, 
loaded with soldiers and munitions of war, entered the bay of Algiers in 
^od order on October 19th. The landing took place on the 23rd, m cajm 
weather. All at once the sky clouded over, the north wind raised great 
waves on the sea, and torrents of rain fell. The Spanish army passed a fnght- 
ful ni^t without tents or food. The powder being wet, the only arms left 
were swords and a kind of halberd. At the same time the transport ships, 
rolled by the waves, came to shore, and bands of Arabs assailed their crews 
^d tore up their cargo. The galleys, although at anchor, were held in place 
only by a great effort of the oarsmen. Charles asked how many hours they 
comd still hold out. “Two," replied a pilot. “Goodl” said he, “it is at 
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midni^t that the priests rise in Spain to pray; they will have time to recom- 
mend us to God.” The next morning the tempest had imchained everything, 
when the Italians repulsed the Moors and began the attack from the side of 
Bab Azim. They approached the walls, but, riddled with arrows and bullets 
and in^pable of defence, they retired m disorder. The kni^ts of Malta came 
to their aid and nearly entered the city; their standard-bearer, Ponce de 
BaJaguer, called de Savignac, planted his dagger in the gate, but the knights 
were carried away by me crowd of those who were fleeing. The day was 
lost ; the last galley chains were on the point of breaking. Andrea Dona 
thoight it prudent, in order to save what was left of the fleet, to get out of 
the ill-omened gulf, and to seek shelter near Cape Matifu. Charles V then 
gave the ord^ to start 

Khair ad-din died a few years later, in 1546, and the deliverance of Algiers 
, added a final aureole of glory to his extraordinary life, in which all the qual- 
ities of a statesman seemed to be united to those of a soldier. Audadous 
and tenacious, supple and rather cruel, he had been able, by making his and 
his brother’s conquest an integral part of the Ottoman Empire, to assure to 
it lasting resources, and to class it, almost from its birth, among the great 
states of his century. A friend to France and the mortal enemy of Spain, 
not only had he organised Africa but he had assigned to it its rdle abroad. 
In this perhaps he was greater than Arudj , or rather he supplraneuted him, 
for they are inseparable m the eyes of posterity. 


SUCCESSOBS OF BAEBAEOSSA 

Because of the foundation of the Saadian empire of Morocco the activity 
of Barbarossa’s successors was no longer exercised between Tlemcen and 
Constantine, but between Fez on the one side and Tunis on the other. They 
also contmued to fi^t against the Spaniards and to subjugate successively 
all the little Arab or Berber principalities of the interior. They went soulh 
as far as Waigla. It was the heroic period of conquest, the completion 'of 
the primitive plan of Arudj. The merit of the bold men who realised it 
was the greater because they were obliged at the same time to direct the 
regular war in the western Mediterranean, and to take part in joint expeditions 
as important as the siege of Malta and the battle of I^panto. 

Hassan Pasha whs the son of Khair ad-din; his father’s lieutenant in 1544, . 
appointed beyler-bey in 1546, he had to fight against the count of Alcaudete, 
governor of Oran, whom he defeated before Mostaganem. He was the first 
to make war against the sherif of Fez, attaching himself to contingents of the 
lord of the Beni Abbas, Abdul-Aziz. His army, led by Abdul-Aziz and a 
Corsican renegade called Hassan, avenged a recent act of treason upon the 
troops of the sherif and left a garrison of fifteen hundred men in Tlemcen 
under the command of a caid; but all at once Hassan Pariia was recalled to 
Stamboul, probably at the insistence of the French ambassador, who had 
drawn the sultan’s attention to his attempts to secure independence (1552). 
In the mean while the corsair Dragut, or Toighud, had taken Mehediah in 
Tunis, and, aided by Sinan Pasha, had conquered Tripoli (1556) 

THE ORGANISATION OP OTTOMAN AFRICA 

By the year 1587 aU the laws of organisation and administration of 
Turkish Africa were already outlined. In the succeeding periods they were 
merely altered. In principle the government was strongly centralised in the 
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hands of beyler-beys, or, when they were away, in those of their caliphs (lieu- 
tenants). At that time neither the governor of Constantine nor the caick of 
Tun i s and Tlemeen corresponded directly with StambouL The army was 
far from having acquired the independence it attained later. It comprised 
almost as mai^ renegades as native Turks, and was easily balanced by the 
regiments of KabaH Zouaoua (Igaouaouen) and of numerous mercenaries 
raised from almost everywhere, following the tradition of Khair ad-din; 
rou^ battles from time to time made great gaps in it. On the other hand, 
the r&is, or corsair captains, who formed a sort of a guild called taiffa, and 
whose crews, workmen, and slaves even formed a considerable force, were 
always and naturally inclined to obey chiefs who had acquired such a degree of 
preponderance in a hundred maritime expeditions. They submitted to them 
as much from respect as from fear, and certainly they would have laughed 
at a galley captain who wished to hold up his head against the hero of Lepanto, 
the padma’s admiral. 

The government over the natives <hd not extend to the limits to which the 
• French nave carried it. It stopped at the southern boundary of the Tell. 
The beyler-beys did not concern themselves with their customs or habits. 
.^1 that they demanded from them was free passage for their troops and the 
payment of taxes, heavy perhaps in the north but becoming more and more 
li^t towards the soutL They could thus maintain theiii' domination with a 
small number of soldiers. Even then this small numlro, or even an army 
corps double its size, would have been insufficient had they not known how, 
with a rare skill, to profit by the social organisation of their subjects. The 
average size of the army at the end of the sixteenth century was probably 
fifteen thousand men. It never exceeded twenty-two thousand. Of these 
fifteen thousand, one-third remained in Algiers and took part in the maritime 
expeditions; the second third was garrisoned in certain towns or fortresses 
of the interior, as Tebessa, Constantine, Beskra, Bougie, Tlemeen, Mosta- 
ganem, and was there divided into seffara, or companies of twenty-three men; 
we last third formed columns (maliallat) which were separated into kreubbat, 
or “tents.” A corps of adventurers, called zh&niout, and the artillery were 
reckoned separately. It was a small force to maintain peace over a surface 
as large as naif of contemporary Algeria and Tunis; but these regular troops 
were supported by the Zrrml and the Maghzen. 

The Zmoul were tribes composed of fugitive natives who often gathered 
under the authonty of a sheikh or a priest. The government of Algiers 
granted them lands, and they had only to pay their meikh certain taxes , in 
return they engaged to protect the soldiers and travellers vrithin a circle as 
large as their temtory. The principal group of then huts or tents was placed 
upon a main thoroughfare and was called komh It has been possible to 
trace the line of konaks from Sig to Miliana. They nearly mark out the 
present route of the Shellff valley. 

The Ma^en were warlike tribes, almost all of which had been sovereign 
in their own regions The government preserved for them their old authority. 
They paid neither the land tax nor the animal tax, but they assumed the 
responsibility of collectiog them from certain other tribes which had fallen 
to the level of rayahs. They had their subjects, and that, flattering their 
pride, was enough to guarantee their fidelity. Almost all the country was 
thus ffivided amoi^ M^hzen and rayahs 

The only danger of this system was that of developing pride, brutality, 
and lawlessness among men for the most part of low origin, such as the Turk- 
itii soldiers, by hftmg them too high above the conquered people. This 
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danger increased by the fact that their famous militia (odjak) was a sort 
of republic, the chiefs of which had little authority. The simple soldier or 
janissary was called yoldash. He received regularly twenty ounces of bread 
and a wage of about three sl^iilmgs a month. At the end of five years of 
service he was allowed 12s. 6d. That was extra pay called saJisan, and the 
rank made no difference. All degrees of rank were riven in order oi age. 
The oldest officer became kmia (superior commandeiv, and after two more 
months aga (captain-general of the army) ; he kept this office only two months, 
and then received the honorary title of mansul aga, which he kept till his' 
death. _ The equality in pay and in advanc^nent resulted in the soldiers 
regarding their officers as comrades, and holdmg them of little account when 
the fancy took them to overturn the state. This was distinctly seen when 
the beyler-beys were replaced by pashas, servirg terms of three years. 


THE COHSAIES; THE BARBAET EEGENCTES 

The corsairs of Algeria were at the end of the sixteenth century the first 
sailors of their time. Their galleys, which dispensed with everything whidi 
was not strictly necessary and might burden them, were of an incomparable 
swiftness, and their crews were submitted to the severest disciplme. They 
were composed of galley slaves, as were all the Christian galleys, Besides a 
number of soldiers who had an mterest in the prizes, the galleys carried can- 
non and artillerymen. No slave was allowed to change his place when the 
galley was at sea; navigation continued in all kinds of weather. It was 
rarely that they- returned to port without bringing ships of commerce full of 
men and merchandise. The men, despoiled of meir clothes, were sold at 
auction on the public square called badestan; the merchandise and wine also 
found ready buyers. The whole city rejoiced at these markets. The victors 
shared a considerable part of the booty; twelve per cent, was allotted to the 
beyler-bey or to his lieutenant, one per cent was applied to the repairs of the 
port of Algiers, and one for the support of the mosques. The rest was divided 
equally between the shipowners on the one side and the captain (reis), the 
soldiery and the crew-masters on the other. The lower city belonged to the 
reis. They had built there spacious houses with thick walls pierced with 
low doors and narrow windows like fortresses. There, all together, were their 
dwellings, m which a European luxury was quaintly combined with the 
luxury of the Onent, There were rooms reserved for numerous servitors of 
every race, stores filled with ever 3 dhmg which could serve for war and with 
inexhaustible provisions, private baths, and those great vaulted halls sur- 
rounded by small rooms which they also called baths, but for which the word 
bagnes, denved from 'the Italian bagm, does not sufficiently mdieate the 
fmrpose. Some of these bagnes have held as many as three thousand cap- 
tives. Wme was sold in them, and they were almost like pleasure resorts up 
to a certam hour in the evening The slaves employed in 'the city then 
returned to them to sleep. The real power of the reis, the carelessness with 
which they spent their fortunes, the splendour of their 'escorts (when they 
went out they were followed by pages all clothed in silk), made them, m this 
world where death was so little dreaded, the most enviable of mortals. Their 
ambition reached no higher than these attainments. It was not till the 
seventeenth century that, relieved of their obligations to the immediate 
successors of Barbarossa, they began, following the example of the army, 
to form a state within a state and could even usurp the supreme power. 
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A surprising fact is the number of renegades who held a high rank in 
this barbarous maritime aristocracy. Of the thirty-five reis in 1588 enu- 
merated by Father Dan, there were at least twenty-two of distmct oiigin: 
one Hun^trian, one Frendunan, one Albania*^ two Spaniards, one Jew, one 
Cordcan, two Venetians, one Paduan, three Greeks, one Silician, one Nea- 
politan, one Calabrian, six Genoese. It was almost the same in the army, as 
we have seen, and that is sufficient to give a correct idea of the attraction 
which a life oi adventure exercised over the men of the sixteenth century. 

It thus came about that Algiers, originally a little city of Kabail origin, 
with a slight intermixture of Andaludan, and governed bjr pure Turks, was 
soon filled with turbaned Europeans and out^ew its limits and became a 
city of nearly a hundred thousand souls, wholly Mediterranean in character, 
although always under the mask of Mam. It kept and was to keep the 
appearance of an oriental city. It was Algiers the White, built up in the 
form of an amphitheatre on the shore of a blue sea, with its cubic houses, 
with its terraces rising one above another. It had its Fort Victorjr, built on 
the dte of Charles V's tent, in token of one of the most brilliant triumphs of 
the Crescent, its high battlemented walls, which contmued to defy the assaults 
ot the Ohristians, its fortifications, and its sea front biistUng with cannon 
always turned agamst the enemies of the one God, and its seven barracks 
full of soldiers always ready to earn paradise in the jihad. But behmd this 
exterior a slow evolution was modifying the blood and even the soul of all 
its inhabitants, and was to contribute, together with the mental attitude of 
the soldiers and sailors, towards the corruption of Algiers. This corruption 
was detrimental to the empire. However Uttle Turkey relaxed the ties with 
which Khair ad-din had bound Algiers to her, she herself was to enter a new 
and individual path, and, in spite of some periods of glory, to incline towards 
decadence. That which we call Algeria was to follow the same destiny. - 
Immediately after the death of Euldj Ali we touch on the commencement of 
that evolution which, from fall to fall, ended at last m the French occupation 
of 1830.& 

The Barbary regencies had in the middle of the seventeenth century become 
practically independent states. They sometimes sent naval succour to the 
Porte in its ware; but this was done rather in a spirit of voluntary goodwill 
and recognition of community of creed and origm similar to that which 
formerly made Carthage ^ve occasional aid to Tyre, than out of the obedient 
subordination of provincial governments to central authority. The strength 
and audacity of these piratical states, especially of Algiers, had so increased 
that not only did their squadrons ravage the Christian coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, but their cruisers carried on their depredations beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar, both northward and southward in the Atlantic. They pillaged the 
island of Madeira; and the Algerine rovers more than once landed m Ireland, 
and sacked towns and villages and earned off captives into slavery. They even 
ventured as far as Iceland and Scandinavia, as if in retaliation for the exploits of 
the old Norse sear-kings in the Mediterranean seven centimes before. Algiers 
had a marine force comprising, besides li^t galleys, more than forty well- 
built and well-oquipped ships, each manned by from three hundred to four 
hundred corsairs, and mounting from forty to fifty guns. The number of 
Christians who toiled in riavery m the dockyards and arsenals at Algiers or at 
the oar in her fleets fluctuated from between ten thousand to twenty thousand. 
Turns and Tripoli had their fleets and their slaves, thou^ on a smaller scale. 
Admiral Blake tamed the savage pride of these barbarians in 1655. He awed 
the (tey'of Algiers into the surrender of all his English prisoners; and when 
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the dey of Tunis refused to do the same, Blake burned the pirate fleet under 
the guns of the town, destroyed the forts, and compelled obedience to his 
demands. The Dutch admirm de Ruyter and the Rrench admiral de Beau- 
fort also at different tim^ punished the iosolence of the Barbary corsairs; 
but their outrages and cruelties were never entirely quelled. In 1663 England 
concluded a treaty with Algiers and the Porte by which she was to be at 
liber^ to chastise the Algerines when they broke their engagements, without 
its being considered a breach of amity between En^and and Turkey. The 
rulers of the_ Barbary states styled themselves da, his or deys. According to 
some authorities, the Algerine chiefs termed themselves deys as delegates of 
the .sultan. According to others, the title came from the old Asiatic word 
daM, which agnified a supenor, even at the time of the ancient republic of 
Mecca, and afterwards amongst the Ishmaelites. They were elected by the 
military body, consisting of the descendants of the janissaries and others of 
Turkish race. They used to apply to the sultan for his finnan appointing 
them pashas and confirming their election; but this soon became a mere 
formality.® 


Algeria in the^ Nineteenth CBNTURy 

The presence of ships of war in the Mediterranean during the revolution 
and the empire in France had caused a lull in the expeditions of the Algerine 
pirates, but after the re-establishment of peace in 1814 they again became 
troublesome to the Christian powers. In 1816 the American commodore De- 
catur gamed a victory over an Algerine war-ship, and after the capture of 
another, Algeria was forced to make peace with the United States (June 
30 th, 1816), and pledged herself to recognise the American flag In the 
summer of 1816, Algena having failed to execute certain promises made to 
England the year before, and having massacred the crews of Italian ^ps 
sailmg under the English flag. Lord Exmouth appeared m front of the city of 
Algiers and b^an a bombardment which destroyed both the city and forti- 
fications, and reduced the Algerines to accept the terms offered. Their spirit, 
however, was not crushed ; the fortifications were rebuilt, and in the very next 
year the piratical raids began again; only the ^ips belonging to states which 
had given gifts to the dey were safe from attack Finally, however, Algeria 
became mvolved in a dispute with France over a debt contracted by the 
French government to two JewMi merchants of Algeria. This, in connection 
with the repeated injuries to French ships, led to a war which was the end of 
the piratical state. The story of the war belongs more properly in the histo^ 
of France. Suffice it to s^ that after severe fightmg the French were in 
&e end successful, and on July 5th, 1830, the dey capitulated, being allowed 
to retire with his family to Naples. 

The French had attacked Algeria on the understanding that they were to 
retire after they had punished the offenders and restored order, but in 1833 
the JVench ministry announced its intention of coloniring the coimtry. Many 
difficulties were in the way. The natives were incensed at the treatment 
they received at the hands of conquerors who outraged their national and 
religious feelings and made no attempt to conciliate them. Constant conflicts 
took place, and in 1832 the emir Abdul-Kadir appeared on the scene, who 
for fifteen years was the most dar^rous enemy the French had in Algeria. 
War with him continued, with intervals of peace, xmtil the heroic emu* was 
obliged to surrender m December, 1847 He was taken to Prance, where he 
lived under close supervirion until 1852, when Louis Napoleon gave him his 
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liberty on condition that he would not return to Algeria. Abdul-Kadir 
then lived in Brusa and afterwards in Damascus, where he distinguished 
himself by protecting the Christians during the massacres of 1860. He died 
at Damascus in 1883.® 

After Abdul-EAdir had been removed to France, the French possessions 
in North Africa could be regarded as secure. There could no longer be any 
talk of giving up conquered territory, whoever might be in power at Pans, 
and however great might be the expense and the difficulty of keeping and 
administering the province across the sea. The national assembly declared 
Algeria, which had hitherto been called a regency, to be a lasting possession 
of the republic, and granted the inhabitants the nght to elect four delegates 
to the le^slative body; the government also made constant efforts to keep 

the Arabian tribes^ which were always inclmed to 
hostility and rebellion, in obedience, fear, and peace 
by appointing energetic and reliable govemors-gen- 
eral, such as Cavalgnac, Changamier, and Gharron. 
At the same time the republic furthered colonisation 
by establishing European settlements at the expense 
of the state. The military and a^essive procedure 
against the restl^ Kabail tribes in the south and 
west of the colonial district was still more forceful 
and vigorous. Most of the military celebrities of 
the empire, such as the generals P4lissier, St. 
Amaud, and MacMahon, won their first laurels in 
Africa, and acquired their strate^c skill and mili- 
tary experience m fighting against the natives. The 
long administration of General Randon (1851-1858) 
promoted greatly the consolidation and extension 
of French rule in Africa. The subjugation of the 
fruitful and well-wooded oasis Laghuat, or al-Aghuat, 
by P4lissier and Yusuf was used for the glory of 
the new empire just as the conquest of the mala 
had been for that of the kingdom of July. The 
oasis districts of Tu^urt, of Wady Suf, and of other 
regions in the steppe lands of the Sahara were 
brought into subjection; the powerful tribe of the 
Banu Mzab voluntarily recognised the supremacy 
of France. The natives were left in possession of 
An Arabian Gbnbbai, all their traditional rights, customs, and patnarchal 
usages, and this respect for their old habits and cus- 
toms made the annexation to France eaaer for them. The attempt was made 
to replace nomadic life by the system of fixed abodes, and only moderate 
levies and taxes in money or produce were demanded. Commercial routes 
were laid out, the northern part of the central Sahara explored, caravan con- 
nections with Timbuktu and Sendai established, and new markets opened 
up to French mdustry An expedition on a large scale under Randon against 
the tribes of Great Kabylia led to their complete subjugation in the cam- 
paigns of 1856 and 1857. In the year 1860 Marshal P6lissier was appointed 
governor-general. The plan of appointing a separate minister for Algeria 
had been riven up after a riiort ei^eriment. 

Nevertheless, however actively the French government carried on its mis- 
sion of civilisation, the reserved element amongst the natives showed little mcli- 
nation towards the fore^ intruders. Race, religion, and traditional customs 
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formed an insurmountable barrier, so that the conquerors could never lay 
down the sword. The situation was little chained when in 1865 the emperor 
iWself appeared in the colony and by proclamations full of promises tried 
to wm over the Mohammedan tribes to a peaceful umon ; the followmg years 
were ]ust as full of disquiet as the preceding ones The French military 
system irritated the mdependent spirit of the Arab Bedouins. The caravan- 
serai between Saida and Geryville was destroyed by the united tnbes under 
their warlike chiefs Si-Lala, Si-Hamed Ben Hamza, and Sidi Muhammed 
Murei Kersar, the tribes in the vicimty which had remained faithful to Franro 
were robbed of their herds and fruits, and all the cultivated land was laid 
waste by warlike bands. Not until after a two years’ war did the enter- 
prising colonel Colomb succeed in putting a check to the barbaric raids and 
in driving the Arabs back into the Sahara. After the decisive defeat of Si- 
Hamed and Si-Lala near El Golea the frontier lands remained quiet for a 
rime, so that at the outbreak of the Franco-German war the Paris government 
could transport a large part of the African army to Europe./ 

Since the great insurrection of 1871 there have been two revolts in Algeria, 
that of al-Amn in 1876, and that of Bou Amama in 1881, in southern Oran, 
which were repressed not without difficulty. Another itnportant event was 
the annexation of Myab (1882), where the inhabitants, tributary since 1853, 
had refused to fulfil their engagements. Since 1896 Algeria h^ suffered from 
the anti-Jewish agitation, which on several occasions, especially at Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine, has led to not and bloodshed. In consequence of 
the difficulties raised by this anti-Semitic propaganda, there has lately been a 
constant change in governors.? 


TUNIS 

After conquering Tunis in 1535, Charles V restored the city to its legitimate 
ruler, and the Spaniards fortified the stronghold Goletta, but their 

authority was never established m the interior. Fmally, in 1574 the Spaniards 
were dnven out by the Ottomans and Tunis became a '^kish provmce, 
governed by military rulers or deys appointed by ffie janissaries, whose 
authority was ^puted by -the civil rulers or beys. Finally, in 1705 the l^t 
dey was overthrown and Hosam ben Ali, as bey, established a dynasty which 
has continued down to the present day. Hamuda, who reigned from 1782 
to 1814, made himself independent of the Turkish yoke. 

T.ike Algeria, Tunis was a pirate state and dependent for revenue on its 
piratical raids. Consequently when in 1819 the European powers put an md 
to piracy the country became more and more involved in debt. After the 
capture of Algeria by the French and the increased political importance of 
Tunis, Turkey tried to regain its lost supremacy in its old regency, but the 
bey Sidi Ahmed attached himself more closely to France and attempted to 
Europeanise his country During the Crimean war, however, he aided the 
Porte against Russia. In 1858 Sidi Muhammed ascended the throne and 
speedily caused a revolt of the native tribes — ^the Arabs, Moors, and Kabails 
—by his attempts at reform. He died, however, in the following year, and 
his successor, Muhammed as-Saduk, restored things to their former state- 
abolishing the newly established constitution and reducing the head-tax. In 
1871 the sultan issued a firman making Tunis an autonomous state unto 
the hereditary rule of the bey. In 1881 the French seized the pretext a 
boundary dispute to invade Tunisian territory, and on May 12th forced the 
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bey to sign the Treaty of Kasr as-Said, or Bardo, by which he gave up his 
r^ts of government to the French, whereas the succession on the throne 
was assured to his family. In October of the following year Muhammed died, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Sidi Muhammed, in whose reign the 
country remained under the protection of Prance.« 

In 1883 it was decided to undertake a thorough reform of the government 
and administration of the country, and from 1884 onwards Tunisia has been 
almost exclusively governed by me French minister resident-general. Never- 
tneless, the bey continues m a measure to reign over his native subjects, and 
is the ostensible head of the government in their eyes. On the whole, French 
control over the country has been indirectly and wisely exercised, so that the 
b^efits of French rule have hitherto been much more apparent than has the 
exercise of the firm hand that put an aid to oriental corruption. In the 
last two or three years of the nineteenth century, however, an agitation 
sprang up amongst the French “ colonists” for a government which should be 
less that of the benevolent -despotism carried on by the present triumvirate 
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of the French nunister of foreign affairs, the French minister readent, and 
the bey of Tunis, than a kind of constitutional or parliamentary control, by 
which the small body of French colonists are to duect and control the admin- 
istration. 

In short, some ten thousand French settlers would like to turn what 
is practically analogous to an English crown colony into one with repre- 
sentative institutions. Such a policy mi^t have much to recommend it in 
a country like West Australia, where the native population is very sparse, 
but in a country like Tunis, where there are one million ei^t hundred 
thousand Mohammedan Berbers and Arabs as compared -nlth a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Christians, such a proposition is altogether another 
matter, and would lead to very senous troubles, as has been the case m 
Algeria Sooner or later the position of the puppet prince must become a 
superfluity, but Tunis must contmue to be governed despotically, wisely, 
and well By a sir^le French viceroy or pro-consul, until perhaps some distant 
epoch when the Arabs and Mohammedanism have jointly disappeared, and 
the great mass of the Berber population of Roman Africa has abandoned its 
fatal connection with the East, and ^turned to that community of European 
nations to which by blood and affinities it belongs.* 
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TRIPOLI AND BARCA 

Of the countries in the northern part of Africa conquered by the Turkish 
corsairs m the sixteenth century, Tnpoli and Barca are the only ones ■which 
have remained under the suzerainty of Turkey Until 1869 Barca was 
included in Tripoli, but the two districts now form two separate "vilayets, 
directly dependent upon Constantinople The history of Tnpoli during the 
seventeenth and ei^teenth centuries was very similar to that of Algeria and 
Tunis; like them it was a pirate state, and like them it was attacked and 
bombarded at different times by the European powers. Like them, too, it 
was subject to a military despotism under the janissaries. Finally, in 1836 the 
Turks overthrew the dynastjr of the Karamanli, which had been ruling inde- 
pendently since 1714, and since then Tripoli has been ruled directly from 
Constantinople by governors appointed by the sultan o The Turkic 
authority is little more than nominal, and the French masters of Tunis are 
looking forward to the peaceful occupation of Ghodames [on the western 
boundary] in the near future. 

The explorations of Duveyrier, Largeau, Yon Bary, and Cowper have 
sho'wn not only that Tripoli was inhabited by primitive man, but that neolithic 
culture flourished there — culture comparable to and in many respects resem- 
bling that of Iberia, Brittany, and the British Isles, As m other parts of 
Mauretania, many now arid and uninhabitable wastes are strewn -with mono- 
lithic and other remains, which occur in great vanety of form and in vast 
numbers, as many as ten thousand, chiefly of the menhir type, having been 
enumerated in the Mejana steppe alone All kinds of megalithic structures 
are found — dolmens and circles like Stonehenge, cairns, underground cells 
excavated in the live rock, barrows topped with huge slabs, cup stones, 
mounds in the form of step pyramids, and sacrificial altars. Most remarkable 
are the “ senams,” or tnlithons, of the Jebel Msid and other distncts, some still 
staning, some m ruins, the purpose of which has not been determined. 
They occur either singly or in ro-ws, and consist of two square uprights ten 
feet high standing on a common pedestal and supporting a huge transverse 
beam. In the Terrgurt valley “ there had been originally no less than eighteen 
or twenty megalithic trilithons in a line, each with its massive altar placed 
before it” (Cowper). There is reason to believe that the builders of these 
prehistoric monuments are represented by the Hamitic Berber people, who 
still form the substratum, and in some places the bulk, of the inhabitants of 
Tripoli proper. But even here the Berbers have for the most part been 
driven to the Hurian and Tarhona uplands by the Arab nomads, who now 
occupy the Jafara flats about the capital, and are in almost exclusive posses- 
sion of () 3 n:enaica, Marmaricffi, and the Aujila oases. In Fezzan the Saharan 
Berbers (Tknylkum Tuaregs) are still dommant, but are here largely inter- 
mingled "with Negro, or Negroid, intruders from Sudan. But even in the 
uplands many of the Berbers have been Arabised, and Cowper describes those 
of the Tarhona heights as even “ pure-bred Arabs.” Other early intruders are 
the Jews, some of whom arrived from Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies, 
and are still found leading the life of trogloa 3 rtes in ihe fimestone caves of the 
Ghurian escarpments. They are numerous also in the laige towns, where 
the population is further diverafied by the presence of Turkish ofiflcials and 
gamson troops, of Maltese, Italian, and other south European traders and 
artisans.* 



CHAPTER in 


THE HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN PERSIA 

The first period of Persian history down to Persia’s conquest by the 
Arabs has been related in a previous volume. After that time it is rather 
the religious and literary life of the country which is of interest from the 
point of view of world history, for in its political development Persia has 
been more or less passive wmlst foreign invaders and foreign armies have 
swept across its territories. Its political importance to-day is due to the 
rival European powers that are seeking to gain “influence” in the country.® 
The second period of Persian history Begins in the year 640 of our era with 
the battle of Nehavend, which sounded the hour of national ruin. From a 
political point of view the contmuity of the two periods is logical. Iranian 
independence is at an end. Without doubt some dynasty will arise and 
revive for a brief time the manners and customs that e^ted in Persia before 
the time of Islam, but none will be of long duration. Arabs, Turks, Mongols, 
and Afghans one after another put on the crown of Jamshid; at the present 
moment the crown is in the possessiqn of a Turkirii tnbe, to-morrow it will 
be in the possession of the Russians. The change is no less profound inter- 
nally than externally. The old religion has been rooted out ; it counts to-day 
only eight thousand followers, who live, in poverty and imder oppression, in 
a few villages of Kirman. The religion imported by the “lizard eaters” has 
put out the fire in the temples, introduced a strange language there, and 
silenced^ the Zend-Avesta, If the national tongue has survived amongst the 
people, it also has received marks of slavery and has replenished its vocabulary 
m Honour of its conquerors. Nevertheless, if we look closely, we shall find 
that the national element has disappeared from the surface more than from 
beneath, and that Persia in accepting the stranger has transformed him 
more tl^ riie has transformed herself, that die has adapted her life and her 
new_ faith to hereditary habits and traditions, and that it is not without 
justice riiat for the mass of the Mohammedan world Persia stands outside of 
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In fact, the Islam of Persia is not at all Islam ; it is the old religion of Peraa 
framed in Moslem formulas; not the sacerdotal religion — an artificial con- 
struction which had never spoken to the conscience of the people — ^but the 
popular and hvmg religion which had nothing in common with the other 
except the fundamental base upon which both had grown up. Thus in the 
anarchy of modem Persia religious evolution is the only guiding thread which 
permits to follow the national spirit and to give an approximate idea of the 
Iranian life in the second period; it is easier and surer to start from within 
rather than from without, from the history of thought rather than from the 
incoherent succession of pohtical revolutions. 


V RELIGION 

Peraa the day following its conquest was converted m masse. For this 
many different reasons exist, all of which, however, may be reduced to two : 
in the first place, Islam was the religion of the masters; m the second place, 
Persia cared very htt],e for the old state religion. Moreover, the two relirions 
had so many points of contact that the passage from one to the other did not 
otter to convictions already so shaken any very senous difficulties in dogma, 
cult, or mythology. The old A^an polytheism had already come as near 
as possible to the Semitic dogma ia Mazdaism, and Allah was only an Ormazd, 
who kept his creatures more at a distance. The Arab cult in its simplicity 
was a deliverance as far as the Mazdian ritual was concerned, and, from a 
higher point of view, the practice of charity recommended by the Avesta 
found more than an eqmvalent in the tithe for the poor imposed by the Koran. 
In Arab mytholo^ the Persians found much with which they were already 
acquainted — all toe legends, for instance, concerning toe end of toe world, 
paradise and hades, which Mohammed had borrowed from them, sometimes 
directly, sometimes without knowmg it, by toe intermediary road of Jewitii 
and Christian m 3 rtoologies. 

Of toe three elements of rel^on, it is mythology which has the most 
resistance and toe most vigour; it is toe only one which a people never 
renounces, even when it thinks it is converted. Persia transported its myth- 
ology as a whole into toe new religion. Mohammed fell heir to Zoroaster; 
Dedjal and Antichrist to Ormazd and toe serpent Johak; Saochyant, the son 
still to be bom to toe Prophet, who at the end of time is to inaugurate the 
reign of eternal life, returned to make his promises to mankind under the 
Arabic name Mdhdt. All that tribe of demons, jinns, divs, and peris which 
animate the waters, mountains, and d^rts, continued to reign in peace in 
their empire as if nothing had happened in toe temples. For toe mass of 
people nothing had changed, either in heaven, on the earth, or in hell ; there 
were only two new names to learn, Allah and Mohammed, and the ei^t words 
of the J^oslem credo to be substituted for toe twenty-one words of Honover. 

The reaction went still further, and toe principles of political theology 
which had ruled ancient Persia returned to affirm their empire almost toe 
day after toe national mm. According to Persian theory the power belonged 
to toe king, toe son of Grod, invested with divine glory by his superterrestrial 
origin. Owing to political revolutions Persia united on toe head of Mo- 
hammed’s legitimate successor, toe Arabian Ali, who had been excluded from 
the caliphate, all the splendour and sanctity of the old national royalty, 
^e one she had once called in her protocols “ the divine king, son of heaven,” 
and in her sacred books toe “lord and guide” — ^lord in a worldly sense, gui^ 
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ill an intelleotual — she now called by the Arabic word Imam, “the chief.” 
This was the simplest title ima^nable and at the same time the most august, 
for in it was included all the sovereignty of the world and of the mind. In 
r^ard to the caliphs, who were raised to power by the blind clamour of the 
masses, by crime and intrigues, she upheld the hereditary rights of the imam 
Ali, the infallible and sacred of God. 

At his death itiie gathered about his two sons, Hassan and Husein, and 
afterwards about their descendants. Husein had married a daughter of the 
iMt Sassanid king, so that the imamate was fixed in his blood by doubly 
(hvine right; and the union of ancient Persia and Islam was sealed in the 
blood of Husein on the plains of Kerbela. 

The revolution which overturned the Omayyad usurpers in favour of the 
Abbasids, the nephews of the Prophet, was the work ot Persia. If she did 
not bring into power the favourite family for which she thought tiie was fitting, 
she at least caused her pnnciple to triumph. For an instant, under al-Mamun,^ 
it was even the representative of the principle who seemed on the point of 
triumphing by the abdication of the caliph in favour of a descendant of Ali’s. 
The first Abbasids, placed on the throne by Persia, surrounded themselves 
with Persians; their first mimsters, the Barmecides, were suspected of belong- 
ii^ at heart to the religion of Zoroaster. The days of Khusrau (Chosroes) 
returned; Hellenic tradition, formerly brou^t to Ctedphon by the Nestorians 
and the New Platonians, was brilliantly renewed after two centuries of inter- 
ruption. Greek philosophy made the palaces of Baghdad re-echo, as once 
tiiose of Ctesiphon did under Anoshirvan. There appeared something re- 
sembling free thought, and a spirit of disinterested learning; the moteccdlemin 
came to discuss reli^ous sects and systems in courteous controversy before 
al-Mamun. Thus began what has been called Arabic philosophy, but which 
according to Renan’s expression might better be called Greco-Sassanid, for 
it has nothing Arabic but the language; the foundation is Greek and those 
who apply it are Persians or Syrians, taking up again the Sassanid mspuation. 
Philosophy, history, geography, grammar—the most of the great writers in 
the best Arabic period in all branches except poetry, are Persians; the Ab- 
basids are real Sassanids of Arab blood. 

Orthodoxy again gained the upper hand in the state under the successors 
of al-Mamun, who realised that they no longer had any reason to adhere to 
the Shiite doctrines. But this triumph of orthodoxy coincided with the dis- 
solution of the caliphate, exhausted by its immensity, and, in the breaking 
up of the empire, the Persian provinces separated and followed independent 
destinies, with the Taharids, tne Saffarids, the Samanids, and the Buyids. 
It was the reawakening of the national sentiment. All those founders of 
dynasties, rebel governors or simple adventurers, opposed memories of the 
time before Islam to the prestige of the caliphate of Baghdad, in order to be 
followed by the nation into a struggle which seemed sacrilegious. The 
Samanids, come from beyond the Oxus, of doubtful origin, perhaps Tatar, 
pretended to be the descendants of one of the last heroes of the Sassanid 
^x>ch, Behram Tchubinek, who died in e^e amongst the Turks. The Buyids, 
simple fishers who settlea in Media whilst the Samanids were establishing 
thaonselves in Bactna, and who for a centu^ as majorKiomos of the palace 
were to hold the* caliphs and the caliphate in their hands, pretended to be 
cfirect descendants of the Sassanids. Persia again expressed herself in literar 
ture after three centuries of tilence. 

' P The eerrenth Abbaaid caUph, 813-833.] 
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LITEBATUEE 

'Dxe caliphs had tried to extinguish the national language in Persia; the 
Pahlavic writing had been forbidden; when the language of the Koran be- 
came the language of the administration, it had, by the force of circumstances, 
become also the language of science, of theology, of poetry, of thought. With 
the rise of the national dynasties the Persian language rose again from the 
lower ranks, where it had not been possible to extirpate it, and penetrated the 
court and its literature. The poets, without doubt, still held it an honour 
to manipulate the language of Mohammed and the rhythm of the poets of 
the desert ; but tiiey began to throw the vulgar tongue into the mill of Arabic 
poetry, and a national literature was formed in the riiadow of the foreign 
poetry, as in Europe a few centuries later Petrarch and Dante were formed 
with the support of the Latin tradition. The k(mda and the ghazel m Peraian 
di^uise, charmed the Transoxanian court of the Samanids. It was with the 
name of the third of this dyi^ty, Nasir, the son of Ahmed, that tihe renais- 
£^ce of the national poetry^ is connected; his favourite was the first in date 
of the Persian poets, Ruda^, the blind poet of Bokhara. 

The school of Ruda^ and of his successors was Persian only in language; 
the inspiration and the models were Arabic. Thus it was thrown into the 
shade by a poetry truly national, in substance as well as in form, which was 
bom at about the same period, under the protection of those same Samanids 
— ^the epic poetry. There was in the oral tradition, in the fields which had 
remained more faithful to memories of olden times, a mass of stories and 
historic legends as ancient as the Iran and whidi followed the whole of its 
history from its origm down to the Sassanids. The last Sassanids, as if with 
a presentiment that the end of the national drama was approaching, had 
collected all this epic treasure, which was loose and scattered, and had pub- 
lished it in the lanmage of the time, the Pahlavic. Then the deluge had 
come and the epic book of Persia had been lost in oblivion. The national 
d 3 masties took up the work of the last Sassanids; the ephemeral house of 
the Saffarids had the old uncomprdhended book translated into Persian. 
The Samanids who overthrew them continued their work, called the prestige 
of poetry to aid the national thought, and the Persian book began to receive 
a poetical form under the pen of a Guebers poet, Dakild. He died at the 
commencement of his work; the Samanids were carried away in their turn 
by a new dynasty founded by a Turkish 'slave, that of the Ghaznevids; the 
national work was completed under Turkish princes, imder the greatest of' 
them, Mahmud the Ghaznevid, an intolerant fanatic who broke the last lies 
bmding Persia to Baghdad, who imposed the Koran with the sword, but drove 
Arabic out of the administration for the benefit of Persian; it was at his 
court and at his order that Firdusi wrote the Book of Kings; the Persian 
epic was fixed, the ancient tradition was defiiutively saved by the happy 
genius of a poet; Persia had regamed consciousness of herself. 


BARBAEIAN INVASIONS 

Unfortunatel 3 r, this regaining of consciousness was not a r^aining of 
fortune. The e\m destiny of Persia demanded that centuries of anarchy and 
abandonment diould coincide with the great movement which agitated the ' 
barbarians of central Asia and impelled thmi towards the Occident. As far. 
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pMds: as her memory goes, Persia had had the terrible nomads of Turkestan 
'for neighbours, but in olden times she had been able to keep them be]^d 
the Oxus; die had been able even to cro® the barrier of the ^at river and 
of the desert and to plant her colonies among the barbaiians, to sow her 
cities there and to light her fire temples, all the ancient part of the epic tells 
of the/ triumphant struggle of Iran against Turan. Now the force of expan- 
sion Ims been broken and it is the desert which crosses the Oxus and invades 
Persia. 

Nevertheless, such was still the strength of the traditions of culture in 
Persia that three times die gained the ascendant over her enemies. At 
three successive times she absorbed her invaders, too few in number to form 
anything else than a governmental caste, too limited in intellect to bring or 
' to create a civilisation peculiar to themselves, politic enough to recognise the 
value of Persian traditions, were it only the better to organise the exploitation 
-of the vanquished. The Seljuks of the eleventh century were Turks, but 
their administrators were Persians. Those barbarians, moreover, have a 
devoted admiration for things of the mind; the great Turkish lord, with bags 
of gold piled about his divan, throws handfuls of it to the poets who sine 
around him. Under the third Seljuk, Malik Shah, the cities bec^e filled 
with mosques and colleges; his astronomers were five centunes ahead of the 
reforms of the Gregonan calendar. It was during his reign that Omar Khay- 
yam wrote his quatrains. On the fall of the Seljuks ten little local dynasties, 
those of the Atabeg Turks, pursued a course of destruction, ruimng in one 
century themselves and Persia; but here and there at the court of one of 
these rulers an hour of peace caused poetry to blossom once more; Nizami 
wrote his divan at the court of the Atabegs of Shirvan, and it was for the 
court of Shiraz that Sadi wrote his GuUstan. There was a term of anarchy 
in the thirteenth century on the arrival of the Mongols, who were still pagan 
and who made peace only through devastation. But the Mongols themselves 
in their turn fell under the charm of knowledge, the fierce Hulagu founded 
ihe observatory of Maragha and had Nash ad-din compose the Ilkhanian 
tables. The Mongols became converted to the religion of them subjects. 
Loang theh force through contact with civilisation, they passed away in 
their turn. Then Transoxania, impelled to take up the work of destruction, 
sent forth Tunur, who marked his passage from the Oxus to the Euphrates 
with pyramids of human heads. His son, Shah Rukh, trying to remedy the 
evil done by his father, rebuilt Merv and Herat; one of his grandsons gave 
his name to the Tables of Ulug Bey; another, Baisan^es, had made the first 
critical edition of the Book of Kiv^s. At the court of the sultans of Herat, 
other descendants of Timur, Persian thought sheds a last gleam under the 
•auspices of a Turkish Maecenas, the ■vizir Ali Shir, a poet himself, who formed 
Tunkidi poetry on the model or Persian poetry. He had as a fnend the last 
g^t poet of Persia, Jami, the romancer of Sufism; as prot4g4s he had the 
historian Mirkhond and his son Khondraair, the last of the great chroniclers. 
Devlet Shah might ■wnte his Biography of iJte Poets; there will be no more. 
It was the epoch •when the Renaissance was beginning in the Occident. 


StmC D'JNASTy 

After the successors of Timur in the sixteenth century arose the last 
great dynasty of Persia, that of the Sofis. The Sofis are descended or pre- 
tend to be descended from' Ali; they enthroned Ali and the Shute doctrines 
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m Persia. It was the signal for the CTeat war between Persia and Turkey, 
then at its meridian. To racial hatred and political rivalry was added relig- 
ious hatred, as the sultan, the inhentor of the caliph of Baghdad, was the 
representative of Sunnite orthodoxy. The fight between the sultan and the 
great Sofi, which brought Persia towards the west, wore her out so that, 
after the great reign of Shah Abbas, she was in condition to fall a prey to any 
new invaders. At the beginning of the eighteenth century (1722) twenty 
thousand Afghans attacked her, defeated her armies, covered her with ruins, 
and during a rei^ of seven years caused a million men to peridi. An ad- 
venturer of Turlosh race, a brigand chief, Nadir Shah by name, becanae the 
liberator and hero of Persia, extended her boundaries once more to the Oxus 
and Tigris, and in the full light of the eighteenth century renewed beyond the 
Indus the marvels and the horrors of the Ghaznevids and of Timur. He 
dreamed for a time of conciliating Shiites and Sunnite m a relirion larger 
than his powers of invention. Persia fell again with him. Two Turkish tribes 
then gave her rulers one after another; the tribe of Zends, which filled the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and the tribe of Kajars, which is still 
reigning. 

The dynasty of the Kajars marks the entrance upon the scene of Perrian 
territory of a new nei^bour, to the will of whom her fate is henceforth 
attached, a neighbour who advances always and never retreats — Russia. In 
1813, whilst Moscow was still burning, she started her career of ©inquest. 
By the reduction of Daghestan and St^an she pursued it, and ever since 
riie has been crowding Persia back beyond the Caucasus, which she has 
crossed, herself becoming installed on Iranian soil. In 1828, by the Treaty 
of Turkmantchai, it was the turn of Persian Armenia to submit to Russia. 
Russia alone received the right to have war-ships on the Caspian, which 
became a Russian lake. Ever since that day the amba^ador of the czar at 
Teheran has played the r61e of an Englidi resident at the court of an Indian 
rajah. The conquest of Kara on the west in 1878, and that of Merv on the 
east in 1884, shutting Persia in, on the right and on the left, make annexation 
useless; the only question is whether the aiuth, which is more accessible to 
England and upon which she has already put her hand on several occarions, 
will follow the north, or will become vassal of another power, and whether 
in our days we shall see the old separation of Media and Persia. Whatever 
happens, between the chronic covetousness of Russia and the intermittent 
covetousness of England, the political r61e of Iran is finished. 


BABISH 

The political renaissance of the Sofis had not brou^t a renaissance of 
thoight. The nineteenth century, which marked the 'end of Peraa, had its 
reawakening, both literary and religious. The fimeral ceremonies, with which 
for centunes Persia has celebrated the fatal date of the tenth of Muhatram, 
on which day All’s sons expired at Kerbela, have caused the creation of a 
popular theatre, incomparable for the influence which it exercises on the 
national imagination. As the Greek tragedy grew out of the dith 3 U'ambus 
chanted in honour of Dionysius, as the miracle plays in Europe grew out of 
the reli^ous representations in which the passion of Christ was enacted, p 
in Peraa to-day, although the mystery has not yet ended in a drama and in 
a lay theatre, it has already produced a sincere poetry, a dramatic and humane 
poetry, which is worth all the rhetoric of the court poets. 
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■ At same time was pr^ueed an attempt at reli^ous innovation, that 
of Babism. Peraa, d^noralised for centuries by ten foreign conquests, by 
the yoke of a composite religion in which she believes just enough to persecute 
unbelievers, by the enervation of a mystic philosophy which discourages 
action and takes away all aim in life — ^Persia made in the nineteenth century 
an imexpected effort to create for herself a virile ideal. Babism has little 
originality in its dogmas and in its mythol(^; its metaphysical doctrine is 
derived from Sufism and from old Alide sects formed about the dogma of 
divine incarnation; but its morals are a revolution, they are as the morals of 
the Occident. It suppresses legal injustice ; it suppresses polygamy, the great 
source of oriental d^adation; it reo^anises the family, and it elevat^man 
in bimging woman up to his level. Babism, which spread in less than five 
years from one end of Persia to the other, and which m 1852 was bathed in 
the blood of martyrs, is recovering and spreading m silence. If Persia can 
be regenerated she will be so by Babism.^ 

The founder of the Babis, the Bab, Mirza Ali Muhammed, was executed 
at Tabriz in 1850. As recently as 1903 there was a massacre of his followers 
at Yazd. 


PERSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

European interference in Persia began at the very outset of the nineteenth 
century, in connection with Georgia. The founder of the Kajar dynasty, 
Aga Muhammed (1795), had succeeded in reconqueni^ that country, but in 
1800 its czar voluntarily surrendered his authority to Russia, and when his 
brother refused to recognise the act, Persia, under its ruler, Feth Ali Shah, 
took up arms, but, in spite of some successes on the part of the crown prince 
Abbas Mirza and the formal occupation of Envan by the Persians, not much 
was accomplished. In the mean while England, the Indian government, and 
France sent embassies to Persia seeking to establish diplomatic relations, and 
France incited the shah to renew the war with Russia. The Persians were 
defeated and were forced to sign the Treaty of Gulistan, which formally ceded 
to Russia Georgia, Derbent, Baku, Shirvan, Sheki, Ganja, the Talish, Median, 
and Karabagh (October 12th, 1813). Another war with Russia broke out in 
1826 which terminated in the Treaty of Turkmantchai, of which we have 
idready spoken and in accordance with whidh Persia was obliged to cede 
Erivan and Nakhitchevan to Russia, to pay a war indemnity of about £3,000,- 
000, and to give up her right to have armed vessels on the Caspian. War 
with Persia’s other troublesome neighbour — Turkey — ^broke out in 1821, and 
peace was not defimtely concluded until July 1823. Persia was also involved 
m fighting with Afghanistan, her neighbour on the other side. A Persian 
expedition into the country under Abbas Mirza captured several places and 
was on the whole successful. An attempt to take Herat, however, resulted 
in failure. 

Feth Ali Shah died in 1834, and was succeeded by his grandson, Muhammed 
Shah, whose father, Abbas Mirza, had died in the prece&ig year. Both Eng- 
land and Rusria aided in placing Muhammed on the throne. The new ruler 
at once resolved to extend his dbminions at the expense of A fghanistan, 
(winch he widied to annex, desiring to re-establish the empire of the Sufis. 
In spite of the adverse counsel of England, Muhammed laid siege to Herat, 
and it was only after firm intervention on the part of the Britidi ihat he was 
induced to withdraw after a ten months’ aege. Muhammed Shah died in 
1848, and England and Russia were instrumaital in establishing his son and 
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successor, Nasir ad-din. The reign of Nasir M-din was marked on the whole 
by an increase of Russian influence over British. Persia’s S 3 mipathies were 
strongly with Russia in the Crimean war and decidedly against England, the 
ally of the hated Sunnite Turks, and Persia’s repeated attempts to gain 
possession of Herat were displeasing to England. In 1856 the latter power 
declared war; English troops were landed on the Persian Gulf and the Persians 
were forced to restore Herat (1857). Disputes with Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan led to a demarcation of the frontier between Persia and Baluchistan 
in 1872, carried out by an Etglish commissioner. In the next year the shah 
visited Europe, and repeated his visit m 1878 and in 1889 In 1896 Nasir 
ad-din was assassinated near Teheran, and his son, Muzaffar ad-din, quietly 
succeeded him. In 1906 the shah granted a constitution. On January 8th, 
1907, he died and was succeeded by his son, Muhammed Ali Mirza, who had for 
some time been i^ent. The first meeting of the new parliament took pl^ce 
in the following May, On August 31st the premier was assassinated. At 
present the country is in a disturbed state, and, in addition to domesrie 
troubles, there is a dispute with Turkey over the western boundary that hap 
led to armed clashes. 

For many years various powers, and especially Russia and En^nd, have 
been endeavouring to gain influence and special commercial concessions in 
Persia. During the reign of Muzaffar ad-dm Russia appeared to be the most 
successful in this respect; she established consuls and banks in the more 
important towns, made extensive loans to the government, and obtained other 
concessions. It was Russia’s aim to secure an outlet on the Persian Gulf, but 
here she was blocked by Great Britain, which felt the necessity of safeguarding 
India. Early in the last century Great Britain put down piracy and the slave 
trade around the gulf, and induced the chiefs to enter into engagements, the 
tenns of which vary greatly, some of them treating the chief as an independent 
sovereign, others reducing him to the position of an Indian feudato^. She 
has also performed the duty of buoying, lighting, and policing the gulf, and has 
enjoyed practically a monopoly of its trade. By a convention signed August 
31st, 1907j the two rival powers endeavoured to regulate their interests in 
Central Asia on a friendly basis. That part of the convention which dealt with 
Persia guaranteed the independence and integrity of the country, but divided 
it into two “ spheres of influence.” The Russian sphere, which is much the 
larger, lies to the north of a line drawn from the Turco-Russian frontier west 
of Kerman to the point where the Persian, Afghan, and Russian frontiers meet. 
The British sphere extends south of a Ime extending from the Perso-Afghan 
frontier to Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf. 'Two further articles safe- 
guarded the customs and other revenues which Persia had pledged as secunty 
for loans made by Russian and British banks.* 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 


Persia Under the Arabs (642--1258 ad) 

AD. 

64JL' Battle of Nebavend marks end of Persian empire. Although the coimtry is now noim- 
nally under Arab rule, the governors soon make themselves practically independent. 

8^873 Tahxrid dynasty rules in Khorasan It is overthrown by Saflfarids, who rule 
in Khorasan and Pars 

874 Samanid* dynasty naes under Ahmed, grandson of Saman. 

901 Samanids under Ismail, son of Ahmed, overthrow Saffands. 

998 End of Samanid dynasty. 

999 Mahmud, the Ghaznevid, conquers Khorasan and drives Samanids to Bokhara, where 

they are overthrown by Turkomans Mahmud makes extensive conquests in India 

1(>28-1030 Mahmud attacks Buyids or Bowides in the west and takes Hamaaan and Ispahan. 

1037 Mahmud's son Mas'ud (1037-1041) is attacked by Seljuks under Togrul Beg They occupy 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Pars, the Persian Irak and the Arabian Irak. 

1055 Togrul overthrows Buyids in Baghdad. 

1097 Ehwarezmian shahs (1097-1231) become powerful under Atsiz, governor for Soljuks 
in Khwarezm. 

1150 Ghurid sultans of region between Herat and Ghazni become powerful under Aladdin 
Husem 

1183 Ghaznevids under Khosru Malik are overthrown by Ghunds. 

1194 Khwarezmian Takash defeats Seljuks and takes Khorasan fiom Ghurids 

1203 Ghurids defeated by Khwareznuan shah, Muhammed, son of Takash, who takes Ghazni 
and conquers most of Persia 

1220 Muhammea is conquered by Jenghiz Khan. 

1329 Tule, youngest son of Jenghiz, succeeds to rule over Persian provinces. 

1258 Persia under Tatars and Mongols (1258-1501) Tula's son Hulagu conquers Baghdad. 
He extends his dominion over Syria, Anatolia, and Arabian Irak, makes himself in> 
deiiendent, and founds dynasty of Bkhans. 

1335 Buseid, last Ilkhan, dies without heirs His Tatar successors are called khans of Persia, 
buttthw are not powerful 

1387 Timur (Tamerlane) conquers Persia and kills seventy thousand persons in Ispahan, 
making a pyramid of their heads 

1405 Timur dies, and is succeeded by Khalil Shah, although Timur had designated Pir Muham- 
med as his successor KhaUrs bad rule soon results in his deposition. 

1408 Shah Rukh succeeds Khalil He removes his capital from Samarkand to Herat. In 
the northwest Persian provinces the Turkomans revolt under Kara Yusuf and conquer 
large part of Persia 

1446 Shah Rukh dies, and is succeeded by his son, Ulug Bey. Ulug is put to death by his son, 
Abdul-Latif, who is himself soon killed by soldiers. Baber usurps power for a short 
penod, and after his death Abu Said, great-grandson of Timur, succeeds to power 

1467 Uzun Hassan, a Turkoman, overthrows kingdom founded by Kara Yusuf 

1468 Abu Said is taken prisoner and killed by Uzun Hassan. His son reigns in Bolchara, his 

brother in Parghana 

1478 Uzun Hapan dies, and is succeeded on the throne of Persia by his son Yakub 

1485 Yakub dies by poison, and is succeeded probably by his son Alamut, though there is 
some doubt on the subject, and it would appear that a period of civil war intervened, 
during which various nobles usurped the power 

1487-1506 Huseiu Mirza, great-great-grandson of Timur, reigns at Herat. 


Supic Dynasty (1501-1721 a d.) 

1501 Ismail I founds Persian dynasty of Sufi. Ismail is a grandson of Uzun Hassan and a 
descendant of Sheikh Sufi, He takes old Persian title of Shah or Shainshah. 
1502-1503 I sm ail destroys Turkoman doxmnion, conquers Azerbaijan and Armenia. 
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1610 Ismail conquers the Usbeg khan, Shaibani, a descendant of Jenghiz Khan. 

1514 Ismail is defeated by the Ottoman sultan Selim I. Ismail had introduced the Shiitic 
form of belief, which is regarded as heretical by the orthodox Turkish Sunnites. Sehm 
annexes Diarbekir and Kurdistan 

1519 On Selim's death, Ismail subdues Georgia 

1523 Ismail dies, leaving an empne extending from Kerman, Khorasan, Turkestan, to Diarbekir 
and Irab. He is succeeded by Tamasp. 

1527 Persians defeat army of Usbegs 

1528 Baghdad is recovered from a Kurdish usurper 

1534 Suleiman takes Baghdad from Persians 

1543 Indian emperor Humayun is entertamed at Persian court. 

1548 Rebellion of shah's brother, m alliance with sultan, leads to war with Turkey. 

1552 Persians invade Georgia. 

1559 Bayazid, son of Suleiman, takes refuge with Tamasp, who iy>revailed upon to give him 
up to his father. This cements peace between Persia and Turkey 

1561 En^sh envoy from Queen Elizabeth amves in Persia to make a commercial treaty ; 
no important results. 

1575 Tamasp dies, and is succeeded by Ismail n. 

1577 Ismail II dies after two years of misrule He b succeeded by his brother, Mohammed 
the Blind. Muhammed is a weak ruler, and his reign is disturbed by rebelhon within 
and foes without 

1586 Shah Abbas the Great, son of Muhammed, comes to throne. He is most distinguished 
of Persian rulers Makes Ispahan his capital. At his court are ambassadors from 
* England, Russia, Spam, Portugal, Holland, and India. On his accession Abbas is 
obliged to fight Usbegs, but is called off by Turks. 

1590 Abbas makes a treaty with Murad III. 

1597 Abbas retakes Herat and Khorasan from Usbegs. He extends his dominion over Balkh, 
the Bahrein, and the province of Lar 

1601 War begins agam with Ottomans m which Persians recover lost provinces. Peace is 
signed: under Othman IL 

1609 Persians retake Kandahar from the Grand Mughal 

1620 About 1620, English, French, and Dutch establish factories at Gombroon (Bender^ 
Abbas) 

1628 Abbas dies, and is succeeded by his grandson, who rules imder name Shah Sufii. Sufi 
commits many barbarities and empire declmes under him 

1638 Kandahar is taken by Grand Mughal. Baghdad is conquered by Muzad IV. 

1641 Su6 dies, and is bucceeded by his son, Abbas XL Abbas receives foreign embassies and 
IS tolerant of other religions. He is a drunkard. 

1647 Kandahar is retaken by Persians ^ 

1666 Abbas II dies, and is succeeded by his son Sufi, under name of Suleiman He is a weak 
pnnee under whom Persia declmes ; no important event occurs during his reign. 
Usbegs invade Khorasan annually Tatars ravage shores of Caspian Dutch seize 
island of Kishm m Persian gulf. Many foreigners visit magnificent Persian court. 

1694 Suleiman dies, and is succeeded by his son Husein. Husem, a weak and bigoted ruler, 
brings his empire to rum 

1709 Afghan tribes of Ghilzais and Durranio (Abdalis) revolt, and under Mir Weds take posses- 
sion of Kandahar, which is constituted mto an independent kingdom 

1713 Mir Wais dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Mir Abdallah, who gives dissatisfaction 
to Afghan nobles. 

1717 Mir Abdallah is killed by his nephew, Mir IVIahmud, son of Mir Wais Mahmud is pro- 
claimed king. 

1720 Mahmud mvades Persia and takes Kerman, which is retaken by Persian general Lutf 
All, Khan 

1722 Ispahan is taken by Afghans after seven months' siege Mahmud becomes ruler of 
Persia, and in order to establish his power massacres thousands of Persians He 
finally becomes insane 

1725 Ashraf, son of Mir Abdallah, succeeds Mahmud; his reign is4isturbed by Russian and 
Turkish designs on Persia 

1729 Nadir (Kuli Khan), a powerful Persian chief, drives out Ashraf, and places Tamasp, son 
of Husein, on throne. Tamasp has claimed royal title ever since his father's sur- 
render to Mahmud 

1732 Tamasp is defeated by Turks, and cedes to them Georgia and Armenia. In consequence. 

Nadir dethrones Tamasp and raises his infant son, Abbas HI, to the throne. 

1733 Nadir attacks Baghdad and is defeated* by Turkish general Topal Osman. After three 

months Nadir again attacks Baghdad and takes it. 

1734-1735 Nadir occupies Armenia and Georgia, drives out Turks, and concludes treaty wuth 
Porte 

1736 Abbas HI dies, and Nadir becomes shah on condition that the Shiitic heresy be given 
up He raises empire to its former glory. 
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1738 Nadir conquers Balkh and Kandahar. 

1739 Nadir invades India and m a single battle captures Delhi. Many thousands of inhab- 

tants are massacred. 

1743 Nadir is suspicious of his son Kuli and puts his eyes out. From this time on Nadir is 
so violently savage and cruel that he is a terror to his subjects 
1745 Nadir gains victory over the Turks and makes treaty with them 

1747 Nadir is murdered by nobles. Period of anarchy follows Adil Shah, nephew of 

Nadir, is proclaimed ruler Eungdom of Afghans is founded m eastern Iran under 
Ahmed, and is permanently lost to Persia. 

1748 Add is deposed and blmded by his brother Ibrahim. Ibrahim is soon killed by troops. 

The bhnded Shah Rokh, grandson of Husem, succeeds He is deposed several times, 
and hnally established m idiorasan by Ahmed Khan, kmg of Afghans In the mean 
tune Muhammed Husem Khan, of the tribe of Kujurs, ancestor of the leigning dynasty, 
has established his authonly m Mazenderan. Azerbaijan, Ghilan, and Georgia are 
independent Ah Murdan Khan, of tnbe of Bukhtan, puts descendant of house of 
Sufi on throne and asks Kurim Khan and other chiefs to aid hun. 

1753 Rurim Khan succeeds m unitmg southern Persia under his rule, and occupies Shiraz 
He IS a wise and just ruler, never calls himself shah, but only vakil of Sufi Shah. 

1756 Kurim takes Ispahan and large part of Irak. He is forced to retreat to Shiraz by Muham- 

med Husein Khan. 

1757 Muhammed besieges Kurim at Shiraz, but is forced to retire to Mazenderan. Owing to 

lack of union among his followers, Muhammed is eventually defeated and killed. 
Khoiasan alone is left under dominion of Shah Rokh. 

1776 Basjia surrenders to Saduk Khan, brother of Kunm. Internal commerce of Persia is 
revived durmg later years of Kurim. 

1779 Kurim dies, nearly eighty years old Another period of anarchy follows. 

1781 Ali Murad, nephew of Kunm, finally obtains the crown, 

1785 All Murad dies while on his way to fight Aga Muhammed, khan of the Kajar tribe in 
Mazenderan. He is succeeded by Qiaffer (Jaafer) Khan, son of Saduk Khan During 
his reign he is occupied chiefly m fightmg Aga Muhammed Khan. 

1789 Giaffer Khan is murdered. Dunng an interval of a few months one of the conspi- 
rators who killed Giaffer reigns liutf Ah Khan, son of Giaffer, then succeeds to 
power. Lutf Ah is distinguished for his noble qualities, but is rash and proud He 
offends Hadji Ibrahim, one of his most powerful supporters, who goes over to Aga 
Muhammed Khan. 

1791 Hadji Ibrahim seizes Shiraz Almost ah of Lutf All’s troops desert him. Ibrahim 

disarms soldiers and sends them out of Shiraz. Sends for Aga Muhammed 

1792 Lutf All boldly attacks Aga Muhanuned's advancing army Owmg to Muhammed’s 

calm resolution and self-possession All is defeated 

1793 Lutf Ah after repeatedly attempting to regam his kmgdom is captured and finally killed. 


Kajar Dynasty 

1794 With Aga Muhammed Khan begins rule of Kajar dynasty.^ At the death of Lutf Ah, 

he IS ruler over provinces of Astrabad, Mazendeian, Ghilan, over Irak, Fars, and 
Kerman He makes Teheran his capital 

1795 Muhammed marches against Georgia, which under Heraclius has transferred its allegiance 

to Russia. He enters Tifiis 

1796 Aha Muhammed Khan is crowned as Muhammed Shah. In the same year he subdues 

Khorasan, and tortures the blmd Shah Rokh to make him give up his concealed jewels. 
Russians take Georgia, but retreat on death of the empress Oatherme, and Muhammed 
makes treaty with Russia 

1797 Muhammed is murdered, and — owing to the firmness and good management of Hadji 

Ibrahim— Muhammed’s nephew Baba Khan, under name Peth Ah, succeeds him 
Feth Ali is not actually crowned until the foUowmg year. He soon begins contest 
with Russia. 

1800 Georgian ruler, George, son of Heraclius renounces his crown in favour of Russia His 
brother r^udiates the act and war ensues Russia gams possession of Derbent, Baku, 
Shirvan, Sheki, Ganja (Elizabethpol), the Tahsh, and Mugan. Bntish India makes 
commercial and political treaties with Persia, 

1802 Georgia is declared a Russian province. A few years later France enters into diplomatic 
relations with Persia, and the French officers are sent to drill army Bntish send 
mission to Persia 

1809 French general Gardanne is dismissed owing to Peace of Tilsit. British diplomatist, 

Sir Harford Jones, concludes treaty with Persia 

1810 Malcolm is sent as envoy from Engird with two officers and field pieces. Said Muham- 

med Ali, founder of Babism, is bom m Shiraz about this time. 
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1811 Persia declares war on Russia. 

1813 Treaty of Gulistan. Persia loses all her possessions in the Caucasus, north of Armenia, 
and Russia obtams right to have ships of war on the Caspian 

1822 War with Turkey. 

1823 Treaty of Erzerum between Turkey and Persia. No temtonal changes are made 

1826 Persians, without makmg declaration of war, attack Russia. At first they are successful, 

but they soon meet with reverses; negotiations for peace are begun, but prove futile 

1827 Campaign reopens 

1828 Peace is concluded through British mediation at Turkmantchai Persia gives up Erivan, 

Nakhitchevan, and Amenia, with the nch monastery Etchmiadzm, besides paymg a 
war mdenmity of £3,000,000. 

1829 Popular rage biebks out against Russians in Teheran, and Russian ambassador with his 

wife and largest part of his suite is killed Soon afterwards alhance with Russia is 
strengthened and that with England weakened 

1833 Crown prince Abbas Mirza dies. His death is a great loss to his country 

1834 Feth Ah dies, and is succeeded by his son, AH Shah, who reigns for twenty days Muham- 

med Shah, a grandson of Feth Ah, is placed on throne through influence of Russia 
and England m opposition to Ali Shah Russia and England struggle for influence 
in Persia, Russia persuades Persia to undertake against Herat an expedition, which 
proves unsuccessful 

1837 Shah agam mvades Herat and lays si^e to city. 

1838 Siege of Herat is' raised owing to English efforts 

1840 England gains but does not mamtain upper hand in Persian affairs. 

1846 Persia concludes treaty with Russia, givmg latter right to use two ports on Caspian Sea 

for war-ships 

1847 Treaty of Erzerum with Turkey settles frontier disputes which had lasted for about five 

years. 

1848 Muhammed Shah dies, and is succeeded by Nasir ad-din He appoints Mirza Taki 

VIZIT and mtroduces refoxms Insurrection m Khorasan is suppressed 
1850 Babist teachings have spread to such an extent that Said Muhammed Ah is put to death 

1852 Persia incorporates sultanate of Herat An attempt on the shah*B life by three Babists 

results in terrible persecutions and massacres of members of the Babist sect. 

1862 England tries to secure mdependence of Herat and to land troops at Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf 

1853 Persia, though favouring Russia, takes no active part in Crimean war. 

1855 Persia reconquers Herat 

1856 Enghsh seize Bushire Shah sends troops against them, which are defeated 

1857 Peace is concluded with England through French mediation. In the following years 

Persia fights with Turkomans, but with no lasting result 
1869 Sir Henry Rawhnson, the celebrated orientahst, becomes Bntish minister to Persia. 

About a year later he is succeeded by Mr -Charles Alison ' 

1868 Telegraph convention between England and Peisia for commumcation between Europe 
and India. 

1872 Renewal of telegraph convention 

1873 Shah visits England. 

1878 Treaty of Berlin gives city of Kotur to Persia 

1879 Shah visits Europe 

1881 Treaty with Russia (ratified 1882) settles boundaries between Persia and the Tuikoman 
temtory conquered by Russia 

1887 Ayub Kham son of Shir Ali of Afghanistan, who, through agreement with England, has 

been confined at Teheran since 1884, escapes and tries to raise a revolt agamst Amir 
Abdar-rahman of Afghanistan He is unsuccessful, and is sent a prisoner to India 

1888 Karun river is opened to international na^’igation Railway between Teheran and Shah 

Abdiil Azim is opened 

1889 “Imperial Bank of Persia” starts busmess with British royal charter Russia demands 

corresponding advantage Shah visits Europe for thircf time 

1890 As a concession to Russia, railways are forbidden m Persia. 

1891 Twenty-eight thousand persons die of cholera m Persia 

1893 In a convention with Russia, Persia cedes lands on the northern frontier of Khorasan in 
exchange for land ori the frontier of Azerbaijan • 

1895 Persia gives France exclusive right to excavate antiquities in Persia 

1896 Nasir ad-din is assassinated He is succeeded by his son, Huzaflar ad-dm. 

1897 M J de Morgan begins work of excavation at Susa (Shushan) 

1900 Russian government secures important loan to Persia Shah visits Europe 

1902 Shah makes second visit to Europe 

1905 Shah visits the Russian czar Persian army reorganized. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BHEFER STATES OP CENTRAL ASIA 


Afghanistan 

In the high, lands of eastern Afghanistan, which are bounded on the north 
by the snowy peaks of the Hindu Kush or the Indian Caucasus, anterior Aiia 
touches that “roof of the world” which is the geographic centre of the con- 
tinent and in winch India, the Chinese Empire, and the territories of immense 
Russia come together. In this region, one of the least explored of the con- 
tinent, the base of the table-lands upon which arise the great mountains, sur- 
passes the highest peaks of the Pyrenees in altitude. A little distance to the 
west, between the plains of Turkestan and the valley of the Indus, pass the 
routes which have oeen in all time the most frequented; hence the extreme 
military importance of Afghanistan and the great r61e this country plays in 
the history of commerce and of popular migrations. 

Neither tradition nor legend tells us that the mountain was crossed in the 
time of the Aryan ancestors. But the relationship eidsting between the cults, 
ceremonies, prayers, language, and civilisation of the people of the Iranian 
“Seven Rivers” ana the people of the Hindu “Seven Rivers” is so close as to 
amount almost to identity, and leaves no doubt that the gates to the moun- 
tains between the two slopes of the watershed were known and used by the 
expeditions of Alexander. Then the constitution of Hellemc states, which 
stretched from Bactria clear to the other side of the snowy mountains and 
perhaps into the heart of India, joined again the two extremities of the Aryan 
world throu^ these defiles of the Hindu Kush; afterwards Buddhist mis- 
sionaries and probably also armed propagandists chose the same routes for 
putting India into communication with the countries of northern Asia and of 
the extreme Orient. Gigantic images, carved centuries ago in the rocks of 
Bamian, have seen pass before them many expeditions of war, of propaganda, 
or of commerce, which have exercised conaderable influence upon the history 
of the world. 
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Taken as a whole, Afghanistan maji; be considered a r^on of ipassage ; it is. 
the Roh, a mountainous country mentioned by ancient authors, simply as the 
region comprised betw^n Turan, Iran, and Ind. As an eastern continuation 
of the plateau of Iran, it separate the two cradles of dvilisation, Iran and the 
ba^n of the Euphrates, and its chief importance comes from the roads which 
unite th^ two countnes. The cities which arise there, in the fertile valleys, 
in the midst of oases, at the entrance to gorges, are mentioned in history 
prineip^y on account of their strategic value and the advantages they offer 
to armies for the conquest or defence of distant territories. Thus Herat, 
Kandahar, G!^zni, and Kabul are often called the “keys” of India. “Since 
the most ancient times,” said the historian of Akbar in 1602, “l^bul and 
Kandahar have been regarded as the gates of Hindustan; one opens from 
Turan, the other from Iran, and if these places are well guarded, Ihe vast 
anpire of India' is protected from foreign invaaon.” ^ & 


HISTOET 

The oldest accounts of Afghanistan are found in the Indian Veda and go 
back to 1800 b.c. Further and more detailed information is obtained from 
the expedition of Alexander the Great into India. Later references to Afghan- 
istan occur here and there in Persian and Chinese works — ^in the latter in 
connection with a journey of a Buddhist, who twice passed through the 
valley of the Kabul river in the second half of the dxth century a.i>. Thie 
Afghans, however, do not appear in the clear light of history until later; 
they are first mentioned in the campai^ of Mahmud the Ghaznevid as 
useful and brave allies of the Ghaznevids. Immigration mto the county 
took place only gradually, and in the fourteenth century single tribes stifi 
resided outside the present frontier. Still later Kaffirs or Siaposh lived in 
great numbers in the eastern province of Afghanistan, whilst the Tajaks lived 
in the west. It was not until the middle of the sixteenth century tiiat the 
Afghans united in a close and powerful confederation. Up to that time th^ 
had been subject to the Persians, especially at last rmder the enei^tic rule 
of Nadir Shah. After his death, in 1747, the twenty-three-year-old Ahmed 
Shah of the tribe of Abdalij who was known as a poet and historian, took 
advantage of the disorders in Persia to drake off the yoke of the Persian, 
who was doubly hated as a Shiite. In this attempt he was successful. He 
founded the dynasty of the Abdali, or, as it was later called, Durrani. He 
soon appeared as a conqueror, and the fortune of war was so favourable to 
him that before his death his realm extended from Ehorasan into the Pendjdeh. 
He was also the founder of Kandahar. The glory of the Durrani dynasty 
was not, however, of long duration. The dynasty, after an existence of 
seventy-dx years, came to an end with the death of Ahmed’s grandson Mah- 
mud in the- year 1829. The kingdoms, with the ^ception of .Herat, now 
passed into the hands of the Barakzal brothers, Dod; Muhammed coming to 
power in :^bul, Kohan dil Khan in Kandahar, and Sultan Muhammed in 
Peshawar. At the head stood the oldest of the three brothers. Dost Muham- 
med, as owner of Kabul. 

Nevertheless, the country was not blessed with peace. Dpst Muhammed v/as 
at war with Lahore in the east ; Bferat was involved in war with the Persians in 
the west. In addition, the British governor-general of India, Lord Auckland, 
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decifered war on Af^anistan bn October let, 1838, on the pretext that Dost 
Miahiainmed had wroiigfully fought against the British ally Ranjit Sin^, 
that the military plans of the Afghan princes revealed a hostde attitude 
towards India, and that Shah Shuja had asked for assistance as the legiti- 
mate succ^or. An Anglo-Indian army of twelve thousand men and forty 
thousand camp-followers started agamst Afghanistan in February, 1839, 
crossed the Indus on Februar 3 r 20th, went throi^ the Bolan Pass in March 
and the Khojak Pass on April 7th — ^not without great loss — and on April 
2Sth reached Kandahar, where Shah Shuja formally took possession of his 
government. On July 22nd, Ghazni, which had always been considered im- 
I^^Qable; was taken through treachery. On August 6th, the shah, with the 
British main' force, moved into the devastated Kabul, and the English already 
A^garded the land as a fief of the Anglo-Indian Empire. They had, however, 
taken into consideration neither the nature of the land nor the character of 
the Afghans, and in consequence were soon terribly undeceived. Afghanistan 
was overrun but not conquered. Dost Muhammed, in a helpless situation, 
did indeed surrender to the English, but his crafty son was so much the 
more active. The latter placed himself at the head of a far-reaching con- 

S iracy in which neither the British commissioner, Alexander Bumes, nor 
acnaghten, the Bntish minister at the court of Kabul, would believe, in 
spite of all indications « The massacre at Elabul and the dreary retreat of 
the Englidi are too well known to need repetition.® 

Only one Briton of rank escaped death to bring the sad news to En^lidi 
headquarters. General Nott marched from Kandahar, which had remained 
in British possession, against Ghazni, which he occupied on September 6tb 
1842, without much opposition, and which, m spite of its flourishing condition, 
he destroyed. In the mean while General Pollock had started towards the other 
oentral point, Kabul, to join forces there with Nott in the middle of September. 
The destruction of this place and the liberation of the captured English 
followed the defeat of Akbar’s men. Afghanistan appeared ruined and dis- 
organised enough, so that the Britidi generals began a quick retreat in De- 
cember, leaving the land to itself. The transports of victory led them to 
commit the folly of liberatinjg the captured Afghans, even Dost Muhammed 
himself. Returning from Hindustan and well aware of the state of things 
in that country. Dost Muhammed gladly allowed himself to be welcomed as a 
saviour in Kabul, and began to strengthen his dominion. Already in 1846 
he seized an opportunity to operate against England, and entered into an 
aUiance with the Sikhs. However, the battle of February 21st, 1849, destroyed 
the power of his allies and his own hopes, so that he fled discouraged over the 
Indus, with axteen thousand of his warriors. The Brititii Indian government, 
nevertheless, took no decided steps against him; on the contrary. Dost Mu- 
hammed found time and leisure to enlarge and strengthen his own kingdom. 
In order to secure his conquests by bemg on good terms with his eastern 
nei^bours, he had already signed a treaty of offensive and defenave alliance 
wim the Indo-British government on March 20th, 1855. In January, 1857, 
he concluded a new alliance with the British government, as the representative 
of which, the governor of Punjab, John Lawrence, conducted the negotiations, 
The prosperity of the Af^an realm had on the whole begun to increase, 
but the peace was again disturbed in 1860 when Sultan Ahmed Khan of 
Herat fell into a disagreement with Afzul Khan of Kunduz, the son of Dost 
Muhammed, who was very popular among the Af^ans. But Dost Muhammed 
knew how to restore the equilibrium now, as he had restored it in the dis- 
turbances in Bokhara in 1861. In the beginning of 1862, however, a Persian 
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army from Nedjed again threatened the Afghan boundary, and Sultan -^w^ed 
Khan of Herat, at the instigation of the Persians, marched against Farah and 
Kandahar at the head of an army corps. Then all .M^tanistan was aroused 
and war became unavoidable. The grey-headed amir Dost M uhamm ed has- 
tened at the head of his army against the enemy, calling at the same time 
on the help of the British in British India. He clearai the frontiers and then 
advanced upon Herat, which fell into his power on May 26th, 1863, after a 
tedious siege. Ahmed Khan died shortly before the capture of the eity. 
Dost Muhammed died a few days afterwards, at the age of ninety-two, after 
designating his son, Sher Ali Khan, as his heir and as ruler of the realm. Herat 
remained in the hands of the Afghans, wilhout any opposition on the part cs 
Persia, but the realm soon fell into confusion. For, after Dost Muhammed’s 
death, his sons and grandsons tegan to quarrel amount themselves, and a wild 
strife broke out in the tribe of the Barafczai, which caused terrible devastation 
in the country.c 

Dost Muhammed was succeeded by his son, Sher Ali, who, however*, did 
not establish himself on the throne until after many wars and disputes with 
his brothers and nephews. After five years his authority was firmly estab- 
lished in Kabul, and in 1869 a splendid reception was accorded him at Am- 
balla by the earl of Mayo, Lawrence’s successor. 

In the mean time the Russians had ^been approaehingthe northern boun- 
dary of Af^anistan, and Sher Ali again turned to the English for support. 
Not meetmg with a favourable respond, and being hurt, moreover, at Eng- 
land’s refusal to take his part in a dispute with Persia, the amir now began 
to look more and more to Russia Aecordirgly, in 1878, when England 
demanded the reception of a British resident at Kabul, Sher Ali refused and 
war was at once declared. . . 

The En gli sh advanced resolutely; Jalalabad was occupied by the end of 
1878, Kandahar fell into their hands in the beg innin g df 1879, and a force 
under Su* Frederick Roberts defeated the amir’s troops at the Peiwar KotaJ. 
Sher Ali fled from Kabul to the north, where he died in February, 1879. 
His son, Yakub I^an, who was proclaimed amir, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the English in May. The peace was, however, of short duration. In 
September of the same year the English resident at Kabul, Sir Louis Cav^- 
nari, was killed with his whole suite and the war began again. Sir Frederick 
Ro^rts at once marched upon Kabul, which he entered in October, and sent 
the deposed amir Yakub to India. Abdurrahman, the nephew of ^er Ali, 
was recognised as amir hy Great Britain, but the province of Kandahar was 
talfftn out from under his juris^ction and given to the ardar Sher Ali Khan 
of the Barakzai family. _ , , , 

Id. a laud containing so many claimants to the throne, however, it was 
not long before war broke out afrerii. Shortly after the proclamation of 
Abdurrahman as amir in July, 1880, Ayub Khan, another son of the amir Sher 
Ali, who had been in possesrion of Herat ance the death of his.father, defeated 
General Barrows and marched upon Kandahar. General Roberts made a 
forced march to relieve the city, defeated Ayub Khan on the 1st of September, 
and placed the province under the dominion of Abdurrahman. the next 
year, the En^ish having in the mean time retired, Ajrub Khan again attacked 
Kandahar, of which he took possession in July. Abdurrahman, however, 
succeeded in (irfftating hkn and drove him to take refuge in Persia, incorporat- 
ing Herat in his own kingdom. Durmg the twenty years that now followed, 
until Abdurrahman’s death in 1901, Afgh^tan enjwed a period of com- 
parative quiet, broken only by occasional civil wars. The ceatral power was 
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' ie8tttbiyh.ed by fh.e oiganisation. of a regular army equipped with European 
iattns, and law and order were to a certain extent introduced into the country. 
In 1895 the amir subdued the “infidels” of ICafiristan and compelled them 
to accept Islam. 

Ahdiirr B.Tim fl.Ti was succeeded in 1901 by his son, Habib Ullah, whose 
accession to the throne took place quietly and without any disturbance. He 
has maintained a friendly policy towards England, although the latter country 
has felt some apprehension on account of Russian desires to establish direct 
commercial relations wdth the Afghans on the frontier, in opposition to the 
agreement between Ru^ia and England that Russia would hold no direct 
diplomatic n^otiations with Afghanistan.** 

> 1 . 

' Tibet 

Tibet comprises almost exactly half of the vast semicircle of mountains 
•v^hioh, widi a radius of eight hundred kilometres, extends west of populous 
China, from the first Moi^olian promontories of the Tian-^han to the open- 
ings in the eastern Himalaya, through which the Tsangpo, the Salwin, and 
the Mekong escape towards the Indian Ocean. The high bordenng chain of 
the Kwanlun divides this semicircle into two parts which contrast singularly 
with each other; on the north is the closed basin of the Tarim and of several 
other rivera which lose themselves in the sands; on the south rises the high 
plateau of Tibet. At the side of one of the deepest hollows in the interior 
of a continent rises the most massive protuberance on the surface-of the earth. 
Taken as a whole, if one disregards the irregularities of contour caused by 
its political frontiers, Tibet is one of the most clearly demarcated re^ons of 
the Old World. Resting at the northwest on the jagged ranges which are 
furrowed by the valleys of Ladak and Kashmir, Tibet widens gradually 
towards the southeast and east between the dominating ridges of the Asiatic 
continent — ^the Kwanlun and the Himalaya. Like the Pamir, the two great 
chains which dominate the triangular mass of Tibet on the north and south 
are regarded by the people who live at their base as the “roofs of the world,” 
the “steps of heaven,” and the “sojourn of the gods.” They seem to form 
the limite of another land, to which the diadem of snow shining in the sun 
gives the appearance of an enchanted re^on, but which the few explorers 
who have reached it know is a land of cold, of misery caused by snow, and of 
famine. If the Tibetan government has succeeded better than any other 
state of Asia in prolon^ng the isolated condition of its people during the 
last century, this success is due chiefly to the high relief of the country and to 
the nature of its soil. Tibet rises like a citadel in the centre of Aaa; its 
defenders have been better able than those of India, China, or Japan to 
prohibit an entry into their abode. 

The greatest part of Tibet is yet unexplored, or at least the itineraries of 
the Catholic missionaries who traversed the country when entrance into it 
was not forbidden cannot be traced with certitude. In the first Mf of the 
fourteenth century a Friuli friar, Odoric Pordenone, went to Tibet from China 
and resided at Lhasa. Three centuries later, in 1675 and 1676, the Portuguese 
.mossionary Andrada penetrated twice into Tibet, where he was well received 
by the Buddhist priests. In 1661 other Jesuit priests, Gruber and d’Orville, 
went from China to Hindustan, passing through Lhasa. In the following 
century still otiiers, the Tuscan Desideri and the Porti^ese Manoel Freyre, 
«vfeited the capital of Tibet coming from India. But the (^puchins had already 
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founded a CatioUc mission at Lhasa under the direction of Orazio della 
Penna, who remamed in the country no less than twenty-two years. At that 
time the Tibetan government allowed strangers to go freely through the 
passes of the BKmalaya which are so carefully guarded in our days. A lay 
explorer also resided for several years at Lhasa, and from thence went to 
China by the Kuku-nor, to come back again to Hindustan by way of Lhasa. 
That traveller was the Dutchman Van der Putte, who is known to have been 
a learned man and a good observer. Unfortunately he destroyed his majps 
and papers, fearing l^t, badly classified as they were, they might be the 
cause of propagatmg errors. Southeastern Tibet has been traversed by French 
missionaries, but all recent attempts to enter Tibet from the northeast and 
north have faded. The Russian Prjevalski had to retire twice without being 
able to ;penetrate into the heart of the country, and the Hungarian B4Ia 
Szechenyi was likewise obli^d to retrace Ms steps.* The only Eii^ishman 
to enter the sacred city of Qiasa before the recent military expechtion under 
Colonel Younghusband was Thomas Manning. He reached there in 1811, 
but was not aflowed to remain. During the last century European travellers 
have been firmly and persistently turned back from any approach to the cap- 
ital of Tibet. The well-known Scandinavian ex^ilorer Sven Hedin was turned 
back in 1901 when within a five days' journey of it. The Englishman Landor, 
who penetrated into the country in 1897, was taken prisoner when within a 
short distance of Lhasa and severely tortured before he was finally sent back 
to the frontier under military escort.^ 


PEOPL^l 


The great mass of the inhabitants of Tibet, except the Hors and the Soks 
— that IS, the Turks and the Mongols of Khatchi — and the various indepen- 
dent peoples of the province of Kham, belong to the same group of the race 
called Mongolians. The Tibetans are certainly among the most richly en- 
dowed peoples of the earth; nearly all travellers who have penetrated into 
their country agree in praising tbeir gentleness, their humanity, the frankne®! 
of their language and conduct, their dignity, without ostentation in the case 
of those in authority and spontaneous among the common people. Brave, 
courageous, naturally gay, fond of music, dancing, and singing, the Tibetans 
would be a model people if they had a little initiative. But they paKively 
allow themselves to be disciplined and to be transformed into a docile herd. 
The word of the lamas is their law. Even the will of the CMnese residents, 
strangers as they are, is scrupulously obeyed, and it is on this accpunt that the 
nation, althou^ so hospitable and gracious, has conae to guard its frontiers 
in order to prevent travellers from entering the country. The inhabitants 
of Bodyul (Tibet) have long been a civilised people. It is true that the cus- 
toms of the Stone Age are maintained in certain religious ceremonies, since 
the prelates use a “stone of thunder” to tonsure the heads of the lamas. 
The same age of human history continues also on the high plateaus of Tibet, 
where the shepherds of numerous encampments use stone cooking-pots; but 
that comes from their extreme isolation; they are not ignorant of the exist- 
ence of iron and copper, and those of them who can procure instruments of 
metal are glad to do so. 

It is well known that Tibet is the centre of that religion wMch disputes 
with Christianity the first place in regard to the number of its confessors. 
The Tibetans are the most zealous of Buddhists, although their cult, modified 
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by the -iafluence of anterior rites, of climate, of mode of lifej and of contact 
with Sun-ouncdng people, resembles in appearance the old reli^on of Ghakya- 
muni. It was only in the fifth century, after first attempts made three cen- 
turies earlier, that the' Hindu missionaries began the conversion of the Tibetan 
people. Their rites, analogous to those of the Chinese taoism, consisted at 
that time in offering and prayers to the lakes, mountains, and trees, repre- 
senting the forces of nature; but two hundred years passed before the new 
cult replaced the Bon or Pon bo reli^on to any extent m the country. The 
first temple was not built until 698. A hundred years afterwards reli^ous 
edifices and convents arose on all sides, and the religion of Buddha shone over 
"Kbet like the “light of the sun.” It was the golden age of the theocratic 
power, for, acoormng to the Mongolian historian Sanang Setzen, “the un- 
bounded respect which was felt for the priests gave to the people a felicity 
like to that of the blessed spirits.” Nevertheless, it does not appear that the 
cults anterior to Buddhism were entirely vanquidied, since, accordii^ to 
the same writer, “the love of good thoughts and of meritorious acts was 
afterwards foi^tten like a dream.” The doetiine was not re-established 
in full force untU the end of the tenth centu^, and then it soon became divided 
into sects. Tibetan Buddhism had its religious revival four hundred years 
later. The monk Tsongkapa undertook the revision of the doctrine, for- 
mulated new precepts, and modified the ritual; his disciples are the “yellow 
bonnets,” or gelvJc-pa, whose cult predominates in Tibet, whilst the old sect 
of the “red bonnets,” duh-pa or shamrmr, has maintamed its power in Nepal 
and Bhutan. The reformer Tsongkapa was regarded by his followers as me 
incarnation of the divinity, as a livmg Buddha who had taken on the appear- 
ance of human nature. He never dies, but passes from body to body in the 
form of a khoiMgan, or “new-born Buddha,” and it is thus that he is per- 
petuated as the TasM lama in the sacred monastery of Tashilunpo, near 
Shigatse. Another living Buddha rivals him now in the veneration of the 
'Hbetans, and si^asses mm in political power, thanks to his residence in the 
capital and to his direct relation with the Chmese ministers; this is the dalai- 
lama or the “prelate of the ocean,” the story of whose enthronement in the 
seat of Buddha is differently related; but whether it was in the sixteenth or 
in the seventeenth century, the eccleriastical prince of Lhasa has taken rank 
amongst the immortal divinities who are remcamated from generation to 
generation. The third li'sing Buddha in the hierarchy of the religion is that 
of Urga m Mongolia; but there are stlU Ouhers, and in Tibet even the superior 
of a monastery situated on the southern bank of Lake Palti is regarded as 
a dirine Buddha. 

The life of most Tibetans is passed in invocations and in conjurations in 
the form of prayers. The six magic syllables, Om mam padm6 which 
most commentators translate by “0 jewel in the lotus, thus may he be !” 
but which others declare to be untranslatable — are the formula which is most 
often repeated. The lacred inscription is found everywhere, on the walls of 
houses and temples, beade the roads, on colossal statues rudely hewn in the 
live rocks. ManSs, or iamparts built beside the paths, are composed of stones, 
each one of which bears the sacramental phrase. Brotherhoods have been 
formed for the sole purpose of carving the sacred inscription in huge characters 
on the sides of the mountains, so that the traveller passing at full gallop may 
be able to read the words of salvation. The korlos, martens, or prayer wheels, 
also employed in all other countries, except Japan, where the cult of Buddha 
prevails, are nowhere else so frequent as m Tibet; even the forces of nature, 
the wind and water, are' used to turn these cylinders, every revolution of which 
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shows to the all-seeing heaven the mystic words by which human destinies 
are governed. 

The inhabitots of Tibet, Buddhists and Sinhalese, Mongols and Chinese, 
are clearly distinguished from all other peoples of the same religion by their 
national customs, which the cult has not modified. The Tibetans of the south, 
as well as Aeir neighbours and racial relatives, the Bhutans, still practise 
polyandry, in order to remain under the same roof and to avoid dividmg the 
inheritance. T^e eldest son presents himself at the house of the bride in his 
own name and in the name of all his brotherSj and as soon as a piece of butter 
has been placed on the foreheads of the conjugal pair the ceremony is valid 
for the whole family. The pnests, who are obliged to remain at a distance 
from women, do not take part in this purely ci^ ceremony.^ The Tibetan 
woman is highly respected, and is a good housekeeper, ^e also helps the 
men in their outside employment, either in tilling the soil or in caring for the 
flocks; her work, like that of her brothers, is done for the family as a whole. 
As in China, much heed is paid to politeness in Tibet. When two people meet 
they salute each other several times, sticking out the tongue and scratching 
themselves on the right ear, or oven exchanging scarfs of white or jpink silk, . 
covered with embroidery representing flowers and the sacred formula; letters 
also are accompanied by these scarfs “of felicity.” In this country ml cere- 
momes are regulated in advance; the form and colour of the clothes are pre- 
scribed for all occasions of life by rigorous custom. During tlie year of 
mourning the men abstain from wearing alken garments and the women 
leave off their jewels. As soon as a person dies they hasten to pull out the 
hair from the top of his head in order to facilitate a happy transmigration. 
The family keeps the corpse for several days at least, or, if the family is nch, 
even for weeks; afterwards the priests decide whether the deceased shall be 
buried, burned, thrown into the currait of a stream, or exposed on a rock 
to be devoured by dogs, birds, and besets of pr^. 


THS GAPTCaii 

Lhasa is at once the capital of Tibet and the religious metropolis of all 
the Buddhists of the Chinese Empire; its name signifies “Throne of God”; 
for the Mongols it is the morke-djot, or “Eltemal Sanctusay.” Perhaps the 
number of pnests, which is estimated at twenty thousand in Lhasa and vicin- 
ity, exceeds that of the civil population; crowds of pilgrims from all over 
Tibet, and even from beyond the frontiers, flock every year to the temples of 
the “Buddhist Rome.” On the two long tree-lined avenues leading from 
the cily to the palace of the lama, the faithful may constantly be seen 
with their rosaries, whilst prelates of the court, magnificently clothed 
and mounted on richly caparisoned horsesj pass through the multitude. 
The palace of Potala, in which the sovereign resides, is an assembly of 
fortifications, temples, and monasteries, surmounted by a dome entirely 
covered with gold plate. It is surrounded by a peristyle whose columns 
are likewise gilded. The present edifice, reconstructed by Kanghi 
and filled with treasures brought by the faithful of Tibet MongoBa, 
and China, has replaced the palace which was destroyed by the 

[ ^ Landor, in describing the tnamage customs, says that both polyandry and polygamy pre- 
vaal. If a man marries the eldest daughter of a family, all the rest of her sisters become his 
wives. If he mames the nest to the oldest, all younger than she are his wives, and so on. 
In Hie same way the bridegroom’s brothers become husbands to the bride.] 
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^Wgarians at the begiiming of the eighteenth century. The “mountam of 
Buddha” has been ever since the seventh century the most venerated place 
of eastern Asia. When the day begins to decline, leaving the profile of the 
SAcred mountain still plainly visible gainst the blue of the sky, all work stops 
m the city; the inhabitants gather in groups on the terraces, in the streets, 
and on the public squares and prostrate themselves, chanting their prayers. 


THE GOVEENMENT OF TIBET 

In appearance the government of Tibet is purely theocratic. The dalai 
lama, called also gyalba-rembotchd, “Jewel of majesty” or “sovereign treas- 
ure,” holds all power in his hands, fie is at once king and god; master of 
the lives and ^ortun^ of his subjects, he has no limit to his power other than 
his own good pleasure; nevertheless he consents to let himself be directed by 
ancient custom in his ordinary decisions. Moreover, his very grandeur ]pre- 
vents him from directly oppressing his people; being obl^ed to concern him- 
. self only with the high spiritual matters of the state, he is replaced in the 
government proper by a viceroy whom the emperor chooses in a superior 
council composed of three great priests. This supreme administrator is the 
nomakhan or gyaJho, obliged like all other Tibetans to be only the humble ser- 
vitor of the grand lama. The nomakhan directs the a dmin istration, either by 
himself or through the intermediary of four ministers and sixteen inferior 
mandarins; the other officials, almost all chosen from the class of lamas, 
are named by the minister. But at the side of the government are 
two Mricima or ambans, Chinese residents, who watch over the high offi- 
cials, and on grave occasions transmit to them the desires of the emperor. 
The principle established by Kanghi, and followed by his successors, is that 
in the affairs of Tibet everything relating to ^neral politics and to war shall 
be dealt with by the government of Peking, but that the care of the special 
interests of the land and of the local police diall belong to the authorities of 
Lhasa, Tashilunpo (Shi^tse), and the various other more or less independent 
provinces of Tibet. All the civil employees are Tibetans. The most senous 
crises in the government of Tibet occur when the dalai lama deigns to part 
with his human exterior to take on ^ain the exteriof of a child. The khvr 
iuMu, that is, the chief prelates, unite m a conclave and spend a week in 
fasting and prayer; then the future pope is designated by the casting of lots. 
But it is the Chinese embassy which controls this pretended chance ; in 1792 
it prcjsented the conclave with a magnificent um of gold, out of which the name 
of the new master was to be drawn, and ever rince the sending of this gift 
no representative of a family hostile to the empire has ever been appointed 
by the electors. Moreover^ the dalai lama cannot assume his digmty unless 
provided with a regular diploma signed by the emperor of China. Pope, 
king, and ministers ^ receive an annual subsidy from Peking. 

M the able-bodied population of Tibet is obliged to constitute a sort of 
national guard for the defence of the country, but the only permanent troops 
axe composed of strangers, Manchus, Mongols, and Turks, which the Chinese 
government is said to employ preferably oecause they are easier to support 
and are willing to eat the flesh of horses and. wild asses (dziggetai); the 
real reason is that in their quality of foreigners they would not hesitate to 
massacre the Tibetans at the command of their chiefs. A small number of 
these soldiers suffices; most of the garrisons are composed of only a few 
dozen men.!> 
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OUTLINE OP HISTORY 

The history of Tibet is very ancient, although much of it is I^nd^. 
The Chmese annals begin to mention the nomads of the Kuku-nor districts 
in the eleventh century b.c. The Tibetan annaJa begin between the fifth 
and second centunes b c., and there are lists of kings covering the period 
down to 914 a d. _ llie most important event during this time was the con- 
version to Buddhism, which was finally accomplished in the eighth century. 
The first kmg who favoured the new religion was Srong-btsan-^am-po (630), 
one of whose wives was the daughter of the Chmese emperor. This king ex- 
tended his realm by conquests, through Nepal and into India on the south 
and to Ladak on the west. Muni-btsan-po, who came to the throne in 789, 
attempted to improve the condition of his subjects by reducing them all to 
the s^e level and abolishing all distinctions of rank and property, but his 
levellii^ process wm not successful. After the death of Glang-dharma (899) 
the kingdom was divided between his two sons, and became still further split 
up under their successors. Kublai Khan conquered the east of Tibet in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and established Buddhism more firmly than 
heretofore as the religion of the country. Ever since that time the history of 
Tibet has been the history of mtemal disputes between reli^ous sects. In 
1270 Kublai Khan gave tne chief power over Tibet to Phagspa Lodoi Gyalt- 
shan, chief of the Sakya ^ct, and lamas of the same sect called from the 
monastery which was their home) ruled until 1340. At that time the author- 
ity of rival monasteries began to increase, and whilst the country was in an un- 
settled, (hvided state, the reformer, Tsongkapa, appeared and established 
a new dynasty. The mtemal difficulties in China during this period opened 
the field for Mongolian interference in Tibet, under Tengir To. His son, 
Kushri Khan, conquered the whole of Tibet, and mvested the dalai lama with 
the supreme aut^nty over the whole country (1645). This ruler was the 
fifth of the dalai lamas of a monastery near Lhasa. Since then the dalai 
lamas have continued to be the eombmed spiritual and political leaders of the 
people, having been confirmed in the supreme office by the Chinese govern- 
ment in 1663. Durmg the eighteenth century the Ei^lish in India- tried to 
establidi friendly relations with the Tibetans, but the assistance given by 
the English to the Ghurkas, who invaded Tibet from Nepal in 1790, checked 
any inclinations the Tibetans may have had to cultivate the friendship of 
the nation of the “sahib” on the south. Since that time the passes between 
India and Tibet have been jealously guarded. During the last century Rus- 
sian and English designs in central Asia have caused Tibet to be dragged from 
the position of isolation and secluaon which she has been tryii^ to mamtain. 
The English have been gradually nearing the Tibetan frontier, they have a 
resident in Nepal; Sikhim and Darjiling are in their power. In 1886 Sikhim 
was mvaded by the Tibetans, and in 1890, after they had been driven back, 
the Chmese amban at Lhasa went to Calcutta for the purpose of drawing up 
a treaty between China and India m regard to the frontier between Tibet and 
Si khim and to the commerce between the two countries. In 1902 the Chinese 
government suggested that a joint Chmese and Indian commission ^ould 
meet on lie frontier to discuss the situation, and in June, 1903, the viceroy 
informed the semor amban at Lhasa that Colonel Younghusband had been 
appointed to proceed to Khamba-Jong, near the frontier, there to meet the 
Tibetan and Chinese commissioners. The latter, however, failed to put in 
an appearance, and the British commissioner returned to Simla, to receive 
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instructions from the viceroy. In the mean time it was learned that the dalai 
lama had sent a present to the czar of Russia, and the Indian government felt 
that its prest^ would-be senously affected unless some demonstration were 
made against Tibet. Accordingly a “mission” under Colonel Younghusband 
was sent into Tibet with a military escort, which came m contact with Tibetan 
soldiers half-way between Lhasa and the Indian frontier, and many of the 
native troops were shot down by English Maxims. The English expedi- 
tion reached Lhasa in August, 1904, but found it impossible to communicate 
with the dalai lama, who fled, presumably into Mongolia. For a time there 
seemed to be some doubt as to whether negotiations could be earned on in 
a state without a head, but finally, on September 7th, Colonel Younghusband 
signed a treaty with the Tibetan oflicials in the palace of Potaia. The Rus- 
.aans have throughout disclaimed any intmtions upon Tibet, but the tutor 
and favourite counsellor of the dalai lama, who has just abdicated, was a 
Russian Mongolian subject by birth, and used his influence to inclme his 
master favourably to Russia and to destroy the influence of China. Tibet is 
still recognised as a dependency of Chma.o 


■ NEPAL 

Nepal is one of the “unknown coirntries” of Hindustan. Although the 
British government has been recognised by the king of the country as suzerain 

E ower, and an English resident has the ri^t to live m the capital, guarded 
y sepoys, nevertheless the frontier of Nepal is strictly forbidden to ordinary 
traveflers as well as to topographers. 

The existence of , Nepal as a state distinct from the rest of India is explained 
by the geogi^hy of the country. On the north the vast desert plateaus 
between the Himalaya and the IVans-Himalaya constitute the natural boun- 
dary of Nepal, and on the south the marshy forest of the Tarai forms a barrier, 
at once ethnographical and political, between the re^on of valleys and that 
of tib.e plan. Nepal is composed .of zones of vegetation built up on the 
^des of the central Himalayas. The fact that it is a geographical unit is 
owing to the dimate, and not to the slofies of the watersheds. Wars, inva- 
sions, and treaties have variously modified the political boundaries; the 
custom-houses of the Tibetan frontier have had frequently to advance or 
withdraw their posts. 

The variety of races is still very great in Nepal; with the exception of 
seaport towns it would be impossible to find more representatives of different 
peoples than in the cities of Nepal. 

West of the Gandak the predominant race is that of the Hindu “ Aryans ” 
The Nepalese are the only people of India whose territory was not founded 
by the soldiers of Islam The inhabitants of the west of Nepal have Hindu 
names and speak dialects connected with the common Sanskrit stock ; they 
class themselves also as belonging to the two higher classes of Brahmins 
and Kshatnyas. In reality the race is much mixed, and a number of the 
Rajputs of Nepal have wholly Tibetan features. 

The Khas, who are fiequently though incorrectly called Ghurkas, or 
Goorkhas, are undoubtedly of Hindu origin and of K^atriya rank. But 
there are other military tribes which, while callmg themselves Hindu, have 
mheih better preserved then own traditions and customs. These are the 
Majars ot Ma^'ars, and the Gunmgs living north of Ghuxka. They speak 
with their masters, but amongst themselves they always use their Tibetan 
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idiom. The of Ghurka, the Magyars, the Gurungs, and tibe Limbtis of 
the eastern districts compose almost the entire aimed force of Nepal; but 
this is not sufficiently^ laige for their warlike instincts. Like the Swi^ of 
former days, they emigrate to serve as mercenaries. These Nepalese, uni- 
formly desi^iated by the name of Ghurkas, are very numerous in the Briti^ 
Indian army, in which they are highly valued for their courage, their aidur- 
ance, their address, and their promptitude. Iliey are easy to discipline, 
and perhaps would not be less dangerous against their own country, if war 
should one day break out between the Anglo-Indian Empire and N^al. 

Some traces of the mcient matriarchal system seem to have been preserved 
amongst them; according to Kirkpatrick, me women of Newar have ffie right 
to marry as many husbands as mey please and to repudiate them on tihe 
slightest pretext. After the twelfth century of the Cffinstian era Buddhist 
zealots fleeing from the persecution of the Brahmans came to ask asylum of 
the Newars, and in return for the hospitality received they brought them 
their books and knowledge of the arts and sciences of Hmdustan Precious 
works of this period, of which not even the names had been known, were 
found in the libraries of Nepal. About two-thirds of the Newars are still 
Buddhists, but, whilst the neighbouring tribes on the north and east have 
lamas like the Tibetans and practise a kind of Shamanism, the Nepalese 
proper have no monasteries and their ceremonies approa'ch those of Hindu 
cults; Brahmanie divinities and symbols have entered mto their temples. 
The architecture of the two thousand temples or sanctuaries in the valley 
bears witness to the stru^le between the influences of the north and south, 
and the mixture of the two styles has been accomplished with a certain degree 
of originality. The ornaments which the Hindu artists first carved recall ffiose 
that are seen on the temples on the banks of the Ganges, but the use of wood 
in construction, the projection of the upper stories, and the superposition of 
roofs are characteristic of Chinese architecture. 

The commerce of Nepal is singularly hampered by the rigours of the 
custom-house. Not only on the frontier, but also at several stations of the 
intenor, taxes am put on merchandise and some goods are wholly prohibited. 
Nepal, as a military kmgdom threatened on both sides by two empires more 
powerful than itseu, can defend itself only by means of customs and pass- 
ports; but in spite of its dislike for foreign traders it is obliged to receive 
them Tibetans come to buy opium to introduce it into their country as 
contraband; hundreds of Hindus come to the annual fairs of Khatmandu, 
and English merchants, who are becoming more and more necessary to the 
Nepalese, have to be paid in local produce, such as the wood and gum of the 
rubber-plant, bmlding wood; iron and copper objects, wools, horses — sober 
and tireless little animals — salt and gold dust, different minerals or borax 
imported from the plains of Tibet. Even Nepal, represented by about fifty 
wholesale merchants, can send to the Anglo-Indians the products of its indus- 
tiy, notably blankets and paper which is firm as parchment and made from 
the fibre of the daphne canncmmfi 

The present ruling family dates only from 1768. Since the war of 1814- 
1816, in which the Ghurkas after a stubborn reastance were driyen from the 
conquests they had made in the plains of India and the adjoining hill states, 
the relations of Nepal with the British have been friendly. A resident is 
stationed at Khatmandu, but no mterference is exercised with the internal 
administration The present maharaja, Prithiwi Vir Vikrama Sah, was bom 
in 1875, and succeeded in 1881. But by custom of old standing, he is a roi 
fatniani, all power being vested in the minister. For many years the minister 
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was Jung Baliadur, G.C.B , who establidied his position by murdering his 
rivals in 1846, and died in 1877. His son and successor was in his txim mur- 
dered in 1885 by the head of a rival faction, Vir Shamsher Jung, G.C.S I., 
who is the present minister, and has strengthened his position by marrying 
two of his daughters to the maharaja. In March, 1892, Lord Roberts, then 
commander-in-chief in India, visited Khatmandu, and reidewed the army.<* 


Bhutan 

Between the two native states of Nepal and Bhutan are interposed British 
mOitary and commercial posts. On the east, the English, without conquenng 
Bhutan, have at least annexed to their empire the eighteen dwars which are 
naturally dependent upon it, that is, the “gates” of the Himalaya, the only 
r^ons of the country whose products have any value and where the inhab- 
itants are gathered in any eonsideraible numbers. Moreover, to assure tran- 
quillity on the frontier, the English government gives the raj^ of Bhutan an 
annual subady, the regularity of which depends upon the wisdom of the 
pensioner. 

Deprived now of tbe dwars, opening upon the plains of Bengal and Assam, 
Bhutan, or rather Bhut-ant, that is, the extremity of the land of Bhut or 
Bhot, consists only of narrow valle^, separated one from another by hi^ 
ranges crossed by different paths. 

The Bhutanese belong to the same race as the Tibetans, and their name 
is derived from the same root as that of the Bods of the plateau and of the 
Bhutanese of the southern slope m Nepal and Koumaon; they are frequently 
called Lo. They axe small but robust, and might be considered one of the 
best-looking races of India were it not for the prevalence of the goitre among 
them. The Bhutanese appear to be one of the most oppressed peoples; 
they own nothing, and their fate depends on the caprice of the lords or the 
monks who govern them. The English envoys who visit their country de- 
scribe the condition of the Bhutanese as most miserable; the land does not 
belong to them and the state inherits all their acquisitions; of their harvest 
they keep only that which is absolutely necessary to obtain a few betel leaves, 
and to keep the people from starvation; the rest is taken by the governors, 
who receive no salaiy but who have the right to take a commission out of 
the taxes. In order to enjoy the products of their labour in peace, thousands 
of Bhutanese emigrate annually into the provinces of the Indian Empire, 
and above all into British Sikhim. 

It is not surprising that under such a regime the country should be im- 

E overished. Commerce, which is a monopoly of the government, has never 
een of importance and has even diminished, although Bhutan possesses 
great natural riches and has an excellent race of horses — beautiful ponies 
which have a wonderful power of endurance. The Bhutanese — when they 
are not afraid of being despoiled of the fruits of their labours — are industrious ; 
they cultivate the terraces, built upon the side of the hills, vuth great care, 
weave thick stuffs, produce elegant objects in iron and brass, transform the 
bark of the daphne papyrifera into paper and even into a kind of satin, carve 
wood with taste, and construct spacious and comfortable chMets which bear 
some resemblance to those in the Swiss Alps. In several cities there are rich 
pagodas of Chinese architecture. 

The government of the country is modelled on that of Tibet, except that 
Qmese m i n is ters, the real depositanes of power in the Bodyul (Tibet), have 
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not yet made their appearance in Bhutan. The titular sovereim, a sort of 
grand lama, .has received the name of iehmgyal, in Sanskrit aJiarmarajak, 
“ king of the law.” On the death of this Buddha the council of Jenehen, or 
ministers, hunts for one or two years to find the child in whom the god has 
deigned to inc^ate himself, and it usually finds him in the family of one of 
the chief (h^taries of the counti^. Beside the spiritual sovereign reigns 
another rajah, the deft, who is likewise appointed by the council of ministers, 
or rather by lie party which happens to be in power; m theory the authority 
of the deb lasts only three years, but he can always mamtam himself on the 
throne if he enjoys the favour of the influential lords. 

Between the state, which officially recognises the power of the "king of 
the law,” and the independent tribes of the eastern Himalaya are interposed 
the domains of the lama rajahs^ or priest kings, who call themselves vassals 
of the dalai lama, but who are in reality sovereign, thanks to their remote- 
ness from Lhasa and to the difficulty of communication through the passes 
of the Himalaya. In spite of the rivalries between these petty potentates 
the coimtry of the Bhotiyas is fairly important as a commercial route between 
Tibet and Assam.^ 

Little is known concerning the interior of Bhutan or the nvimber of its 
inhabitants. As for the history of the country, its only importance is due 
to its geographical position on the boundary between India and Tibet. The 
land was conquered by Tibetan soldiers in the seventeenth century, and 
first came into contact with the English towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1774 the East India Company concluded a treaty of peace with 
Bhutan, and the country was left un^turbed until 1826, when the British 
occupied Assam Then the Bhutanese were accused of taking possession of 
the dwars, or outlets from their mountams to the outer world, and of commit- 
tii^ depredations on British soil. These frontier agressions and disputes 
continued until 1865, when the British finally forced the Bhutanese to come 
to terms, and a treaty of peace was concluded. This ceded the sixteen 
dwars, which have already been mentioned, to the English, m return for 
which the Bhutan government received an annual suMdy. Since then 
nothing of importance has occurred in the history of the country. 


Faethb® India 

SIAM 

Of the countries constituting what used to be called Indo-Chma, the 
southeastern peninsula of Asia, which to-day goes by the name of Farther 
India, Siam is the only one which has preserved its indep«idence. Burma 
is part of British India; the provinces of Tongking, Laos, AnnaiA, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia are united in French Indo-China. The Malay Peninsula 
is divided between Great Britain and Siam, the southern part, or the Strait 
settlements, being an English crown province, whilst several districts l 3 ring 
between the Siamese possessions in the centre and northeast are under Bri^ 
i^ protection. Siam is important to Europe chiefly because it forms a 
buffer state between English and French possessions m the Far East, and 
also because throu^ it it is possible to open up commercial routes into 
southern China.® 

Compared with the other river basins of the peninsula, the slope of 
Indo-Chma watered by the Menam, or “mother of waters,” is not very great 
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in extent, but it occupies a central position which insures it a place of impor- 
tance in the history of trans^angetic India. The nver and -several other 
streams uniting their mouths in one delta enter the sea at the northern ex- 
tremity of a gulf which penetrates far into the intenor. From the Gulf of 
Bengal to the Gulf of Tongking the coast of Siam forms the geographical 
centre of Indo-China. 


People 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Siam belong to the same race; Shans, Laos, 
and Siamese are all Thais. The Shans proper are very numerous in the 
region of the Upper Burman Irawadi and of its Chinese affluents, on the 
bmiks of the Salween, and large numbers of them have settled in that part 
of the Sittang basin which has become Englidi territory. The Lovas, better 
known by the name of Laos, or Laotians, are related to the Shans and live 
in the northern regions of the land of Siam, chiefly between the Salween and 
the Mekong. The Siamese proper live in the coast re^ons; they are the most 
civilised of the Thais, but not the purest of race, since, owing to the inces- 
sant demands of commerce, they represent very different ethnical elements. 
Chinese, Burmans, and Malays have contributed most towards modifying 
the Thai tjrpe. Taken as a whole the Thais resemble the Chmese much more 
dian they resemble the Indians or Malays, and yet their physiognomy, their 
customs, and their way of thinking piesent so many characteristic Indian 
traits that the Siamese nation to a certain extent justifies its claim to descent 
from the Brahmans. The Siamese are well named Indo-Chmese; everything 
about them — manners, customs, civil and relirious institutions — participates 
in that double character. Their festivals are of Brahmanic origin, whilst their 
mode of government and their laws are dearly borrowed from Chmese insti- 
tutions. The language, like the other principal idioms of Indo-China, is 
monosyllabic, and includes no words of more than one syllable except those 
taken from foreign languages. 

The Siamese are for the most part very good-tempered and remarkably 
patient, but they wholly lack initiative ; they work regularly at their cus- 
tomary labours, but are not ingenious enough to discover new methods. No 
people are more hospitable or more humane ; the poor are taken care of every- 
where, and travellers find along their routes shelters where they can cook 
and pass the night; the recommendation made by the Buddhists to place 
along the road jars of fresh water for thirsty wayfarers is nowhere better 
observed. Siam is the country of Indo-China in which Buddhism is least 
mixed with other religious elements; it has not degenerated into Shamanism, 
as in the valleys of the Himalayas, on the plateau of Tibet, and above all on 
the steppes of the Mongols and in the forests of the Buriats ; it has also held 
aloof from Hindu idolatry, at least in modem times, for in the sculpture on 
several temples of the Laos, as in the religious building of Cambodia, a 
confused mixture of Buddhist and Brahmanic motives may be detected. 
Every son in the family has to pass through a monastic state , between the 
years of twenty and twenty-one the young men go to a monastery, take off 
their civil dress, and renoimce their rank and dignity during the time of 
elaustration. Even the kings are subject to this rule, and on emerging from 
the monastery they have to be crowned anew, althoi^h they remain none 
the less high priests and are responsible for the prosperity of the monasteries. 
The Siamese nation expends annually more than £5,000,000 for the support 
of priests and monks.Z» 
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’ History 

Anterior to the establiriunent of Ayuthia about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the annals of Siam are made up of traditional legends and 
fables, such as most nations are fond of substituting in the place of veracious 
history. The Siame^ ^oup their early ancestors around the fiist disciples 
of Buddha, and begin their annals about five centunes before the Christian 
era A succe^on of dynasties frequently shifting their capital cities, in which 
Buddhistic nairacles and the intervention of superhuman agency are con- 
stantly exhibited, figure in the first volumes of the Siamese records. There 
are accounts of intemarriages with Chinese princesses, of embassies, and 
wars with neighbouring states, interblended with wonders and nrira^ous 
interpositions of Indra and other divinities; but from the tame when the 
city of A;^thia was foimded by PhayarUthong, who took the title of Phra 
Rama Thibodi, the succession of sovereigns and the course of events are 
, recorded with tolerable accuracqr.e 

The city continued for about four hundred years to be the capital of 
the Siamese kmgdom, and the dynasty founded by Uthong continued in 
power, with short intermissions, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The chief events during this period were wars with Cambodia and other 
neighbouring states, ana the bemnnings of intercourse with western nations. 
The Portuguese were the first Europeans to establirii trade relations with 
Si^ in 1511, after they had conquered Malacca. The intercourse of Siam 
with the West became more active under the celebrated king Narai, who 
ruled in the second half of the seventeenth century. He encouraged Euro- 
pean traders, tolerated Catholic monks and priests in his land, and in 1685 
held a grand reception for the ambassador of Louis XIV. He even ap- 

E ointed Constantine Phaulcon, a Greek by birth, to be his prime minister, 
ut this man, althou^ he appears to have been an able ruler, drew on himself 
the hatred of Ihe mandarins by his European methods and was assassinated. 
The king Narai died about the same time, his death very probably being due 
to violence.® 

The intimate union of Phaulcon with the French no doubt led to his own. 
destruction and that of his master. There are sufficient grounds for believing 
that Phaulcon was desirous of handing over the sovereignty of Siam to the 
French king, of which the advent of considerable bodies of iVench soldiers is 
umnistakable evidence « 

French aspirations in Siam were rudely checked by the deaths of Narai and 
his prime minister, but they were not extinguihed and have come to the front 
agam during the past century. English traders also viated Siam early in the 
seventeenth century. The period following the death of Narai in 1682 was 
more or less disturbed by civil war, changes in dynasty, -and foreign invasions, 
until in 1767 the capital, Asmthia, was destroyed by the Burmans. At this 
time of need a saviour arose for the Siamese in the person of a man called 
Phaya Takh, who was Chin^ on his father’s ride, who routed the Bur- 
mans, brought the maritime provinces and Cambodia xmder his rule, and 
established his capital at Bangkok. But although he was an efl&cient ruler 
and succeeded in nimly consolidating his kingdom, he gave dissatisfaction on 
account of his pnde and hau^tiness, it even being claimed that he wiidied to 
receive divine honours as Buddha. He was overthrown and executed by his 
prime minister, who in 1782 founded the dynasty still in power. The fourth 
king of this dynasty, Mongkut, who came to the throne in 1851,was a remark- 
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able peisotiege for the chief potentate of an eastern monarchy. He was an 
enli^tened ruler, as well as a philosopher and a man devoted to science. He 
Knew Latin and English , and took great pains to acquire a correct style of 
writing in the latter language. Amuang incidents are related of times when 
he routed out English-speaking missionaries, and once even the Britidi con- 
sul, to consult them concerning some English phrase in the middle of the night. 
In Sir John Bowrirg's work on Siam is an appendix on the history of that 
country written by the king himself, and also a letter concemmg his own 
dynasty, from which the following extract is made : « “ On the year of Christian 
era 1781, when two brodier kings were sent to tranquel Cambodia, which was 
in distress or disturbance of rebellion, the King iraya Tarsing, marked 7,^ 
aemained here. He came mad or furious, saymg he is Budh, etc., and put 
noaiiy persons of innocents to death, more than ten thousand men, and com- 

ffl the people to pay various amounts of money to royal treasure, with any 
taxes and reasonable causes; so here great insurants took place, who 
apprehended the mad king and put to death, and sent their mission to Cam- 
bodia, and invited two kings of war and of Northern Siam to return here for 
the crown and throne of whole Siam and its dependency, 
t' “Our grandfather was enthroned and crowned in May, 1782, in name of 
'Phra Budhyot fa chulatoke,' marked in book 8; his reign continued twenty- 
seven years; his demise took place on the year 1809, in which our father has 
succeeded him. His coronation took place on August, 1809; his reign con- 
tinued happily fifteen years; his expiration took place in the year 1824, m 
month of July. Our elder brother, the late kin|, succeeded our royal father; 
his coronation took place on August, 1824. His name was Param Dkarwik 
rajah-dhiraj (proper Sanskrit), and in Siamese name Phra Nangklau chau yu 
'Acca. His reign continued twenty-six years; his demise took place on 2nd 
April, 1851 ; then my succession of him concluded, and I was crowned on May 
•iSth of that year.”® 

" The elder brother referred to was an illegitimate son, who usui^ed the 
throne and reigned until his death, the legitimate ruler in the mean while living 
in the priesthood. At Mongkut’s accession in 1851 his younger brother was 
crowned as second king, and held that office until his death in 1865, when he 
was succeeded by his son, George Washington. The name given to the son is 
in a way indicative of the father’s sympathies with western civilisation. He 
was even more remarkable than his elder brother, Mongkut, for his intelli- 

S ince and general enlightenment, and associated freely with Europeans. 

is son, George Washington, was also a fnend to the Europeans and was 
much liked by them. He held the position of secondary king until his death 
in 1885, ance which time the office has ceased to exist. 

Ihiinig the reim of Moi^kut treaties were made with England in 1855 and 
1866j and also with the United States, France, Japan, and the other countries, 
opening up the commerce of Siam to foreign nations. The principle of extra 
;territorialism was established, according to which foreigners are tried in their 
own countjy. Mongkut died in 1868, having overexerted himself in the 
cause of science by organiang a grand expedition to witness an eclipse of the 
sun. He was succeeded by hk son, the present ruler. 

Towards the doi^ of the nineteenth cent^ the peace rf Siam was dis- 
'turbed by Prance, owing to disputes concerning the boundary between Siam 
and tile French province of Annain. The matter became so serious that in 
|1B93 the French government sent two gunboats, which forced their way up 

* * , D The btunbers refer to those in the history of Siam by Bishop Pallegoix The king here 
'thtmdhd IS the' Phaya Takh mentioned above.} 
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the Menam to B^^kok. A treaty was finally concluded in October of the’ 
same year, according to which all Siamese territory east of the Medcoi^ was 
c^ed to IVance, and Siam was prohibited from mving any forts within a 
distance of twenty-five kilometres from that river. Prance was to restore 
the Siamese port of Chan-ta-bun when the provisions of the treaty had been 
fulfilled, but she put off doing so on the pretext that Siam was not keepii^ 
order on her side the Mekong — which was naturally hard to do without forte 
or soldiers — and furthermore laid claim to ihe whole province of Luang 
i^abang, induing the portion west of the Mekong. A new convention was 
signed in 1902, according to which France was to evacuate Chan-ta-bun in 
return for the cession of the provinces of Meluprey and Bassac and other ter- 
ritory to the extent of twenty thousand square kilometres. This conventioi 
did not meet the approval of the colomal party in France, which wants to- 
annex the whole of Siam. Ihe new treaty, as finally signed at Paris, leaves' 
France practically in control of the whole Mekong valley. An important 
convention in regard to Siam was signed by France and England in 1896. 
This assured the independence of the central portion of Siam, including the 
rich basm of the Men^. 

English influence is predominant in Siam. Beades the icofe, or monastic 
schools, in which the teaching is mainly elementary, in the capital of Bang- 
kok there are five governmental schools for boys and two for girls, in which 
the higher courses are conducted entirely in English, and boys of the nobility 
are frequently sent to England to be educated. The crown prince returned 
to Siam in 1902, after completing his studies at Oxford. In speaking of the 
king, Mr. Campbell,/ in his very mterestii« book, Swm %n the Twentieth 
Century, says: “To those who have come under the charm of his remarkable 
personality, it is both invidious and difficult to give a just estimate of his 
character and actions, and the time has probably not yet arrived for doing so. 
But even though, like his father, he may have failed to fulfil completely the 
promise of nis^yhood and youth, nevertheless his reign has been character- 
ised on the whole by a spint of liberality and enlightenment, and he is perhaps 
entitled to a place among the small band of progresave rulers that the east 
has produced.”® 

French Indo-China 

French Indo-China forms the southernmost part of the Asiatic coast of 
the China Sea. It is situated between Siam and China, near the Malay Pen- 
insula, the isles of the Sonde and the Philippines. Its capital, Saigon, is a 
distance of two days by boat from Singapore, four days from Batavia, three 
days from Manila and Hong-koig, rix daiys from Shanghai, and only ten days 
from Yokohama, whereas thirty days separate it from Marseilles. Frendi 
Indo-China, therefore, has geograpnically much more incentive to enter 
into relations with the ports of the Far East just mentioned than with those 
of France, and without the French official occupation it would be as foreign 
to France as are Siam and Malaysia. 

French Indo-China is long, narrow in the centre, where it constitutes the 
central portion of the kingdom of Annam, and very much broadened out at 
the two endb, the upper one of which constitutes Tongking, while the lower 
is represented by Cochin China and Cambodia. 

The territory of French Indo-China is traversed from north to south by a 
chain of mountair^s nekrly parallel to the sea of China, which it approaches 
very closely in central Annam. The country is without doubt one of the 
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best watered districts in the world. The most important of its rivers is the 
Mekong, which rises in the upper part of the mountain range of Yunnan 
and empties into the China Sea at the peninsula of Cochin China, which it has 
formed from its alluvial deposits. In a straight line its course would measure 
more than two thousand kilometres. It is obstructed by rocks at many 
points, and only a limited portion of it is navigable. 

^ The Great Lake has the general form of an elongated oval, narrowed at a 
point which connects the upper two-thirds with the lower third. Its total 
surface is not less than three hundred square kilometres, but its waters are 
sometimes rough enough to make navigation in small boats perilous. Dunng 
the season when its waters are high it can be frequented by ships drawing 
from three to four metres, but during the dry season, from March to Sep- 
tember, only the small native boats can navigate it. During the season of the 
low waters the lak^ are covered with fishing-boats which get an enormous 
quantity of fish. These are salted, dried, and exported, not only to Cochin 
ubdna but also to different parts of China. Hus firiimg is carried on ex- 
clusively by Annamites. 


Early Hutory 

The Annamites of to-day belong to the yellow race. They have all its 
ethnological characteristics, its language, customs, and political organisation. 
The history of Annam, moreover. Tike that of China, is impregnated with a 
multitude of l^en^ which obscure it to such a degree that its first periods 
are wholly veiled in mystery. Several races have been thrown together m 
the temtqries of what is now Annam, and their deeds have been inextricably 
confused in the accounts preserved by native historians. 

Everything seems to point to the fact that Annam was first peopled by 
men coming from the isles of the Pacific and belonging to the Malayan race. 
Later there was a collision of two main currents of immigration, one current 
formed by people of the Aryan race coming from India, across Burma and 
Siam; the other, by people of the yellow race coming down from the valleys 
of China. _ The Aryans coming from India took possession of Cambodia, 
Cochin China, and later of southern and central Annam, crowding back the 
primitive Malay populations into the mountains, where traces of them may 
still be found. In Cambodia and Cochin China they founded the Khmer 
Empire, the power and wealth of which is attested by the superb ruins of 
Angkor, and m Annam they established the kingdom of the Ciampas, the 
monuments of which recall those of Cambodia The people of the yellow 
race coming from China founded first in Tongking and then in northern 
Annam the Annamite Empire, the first sovereigns of which are attributed 
by local l^ends to the imperial family of China. 

Aceordii^ to Annamite l^ends, it seems probable that the colonists 
coming from China who settled among the primitive inhabitants of the country 
mixed with them instead of brutmly crowding them out, and that their 
principal rdle was to group the tribes, till then isolated, into one nation 
more or less regularly organised. It is even probable that this empire was 
governed now by representatives of the yellow race, lately come, and then 
by numbers of the origmal communities. In fact, Annamite history relates 
that in the year 1100 b.c. the emperor of the country of Giao-Chi (Annam) 
having sent an embassy to China, the Chinese had to summon interpreters 
to read the letter of credit with which they were provided and to translate 
what they said 
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The tri^itions of Annam show the country as involved in incessant 
stn^les with China during more than ten centuries before our era, then as 
falling completely under the domination of the Celestial Empire towards the 
begi nnin g of the Christian era, and from that time as subject to Chinese gov- 
ernors. 

A series of rebellions, sometimes repressed, sometimes successful, marks 
the first centuries of the Christian era. It is during this period that Chinese 
literatme and the teachings of Confucius replaced defimtely in Annam the 
phonetic writing which it appears was peculiar to the Annamites. During 
tWs time also the people of the yellow race multiplied, and ended by occupy- 
ing all the deltas and the most fertile plains of Tongking and of northern 
Annam.? 

Until 907 A.D. Annam was governed by dynasties vassal to the Chinese 
Empire, and from that time until the tenth century by Chinese governors. 
At the beginning of that century the Annamese chiefs revolted, and after 
long wars finally established, in the fifteenth century, an autonomous rule, 
although they were still nominally tmder Chinese suzerainty. Cambodia 
threw off the Chinese yoke in 625, and even kept Siam in subjection for a 
short period. After the thirteenth century the kingdom began to decline, 
and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries its territory was very rnucn 
reduced by Siam and Cochin China. It was rescued from the former only 
to become a French protectorate in the nmeteenth century. 


Foreign Relations 

The intercourse of Annam and Cambodia with western nations began in 
the sixteenth century. The Portuguese established a mission in Cambodia 
in 1553, but until the middle of the nineteenth century Europeans had litlle 
influence in the land. A Spanish Dominican missionary landed in Annam 
in 1596, and at about the same time Portuguese trading vessels visited these 
regions. The Dutch entered into commercial relations with Tongking in 
1637, and afterwards English and French traders attempted to gain a footing 
in the country, but soon abandoned the attempt. The Dutch remained until 
1700, when they were expelled by the Tnnhs, a d 3 masty which came into 
power in Tongking in 1545 owirg to the impotency of the old ruling d3masty 
of the Lehs. The Lehs had ruled over Codiin China and Tongking since 1428, 
in which year the Chinese yoke had been thrown off. 

In 1737 a new dynasty arose in Cochin China, that of the Tai-songs, 
which destroyed the Lehs, the Trinhs, and the Naguyes. The sole suridvor 
of this last dynasty, Naguyen Anh, took refuge with the French bishop of 
Adran, who obtained for him the support of Louis XVI. In 1802 Naguyen 
Anh, with the aid of the French, joined Tongking to his dominion, extmni- 
nated the Tai-songs, and was crowned emperor of Annam under the name 
Gia-long. The empire of Annam thus included the provinces Annam, Tong- 
king, and Cochin Cnma. Giarlong was well-disposed towards Europeans, and 
protected &em throughout his reign, but under his son and successor Mmh- 
mang ^ey began to be persecuted.* 

In 1847, during the reign of Tieu Tri, occurred the first conflict between 
Annam and IVance; five Annamite corvettes which had threatened to attack 
the Gloire and the Vidonevse, French fngates commanded by Lapierre and 
l^gault de Genouilly, were dratroyed m the bay of Turan. Tieu Tri died of 
grirf. During the reign of Tu Due [his successor] the persecution of mis- 
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‘teS«aaries became. more violent; in 1851 and in 1852 the French missionaries 
Schaeffer* and Bonnard were murdered by his order, and France protested. 
'M her protests were not heeded, M de Montigny, commander of the Caiinat, 
destroyed one of the forts of Turan, In 1857 a Spanish bishop — ^M. Diaz — 
having been arrested and killed at Tongking, France and Spain united to 
obtain reparation for the violence done to their subjects and to the Christians 
of Annam. On August 31st, 1858, a body of Franco-Spaniards arrived at 
Turan, took possession of the forts, establidied themselves on the peninsula 
which boimds the entrance to the harbour on the south, and maintained 
themselves there in spite of the efforts of the Annamites to dnve them out.? 
By 1861 the three upper provinces of Cochin China were m the possesrion of 
the French, and in 1862 a treaty was agned with the king of Annam reeog- 
* Hiring the French control of Saigon, Mytho, and Bienhoa; by 1867 France 
.had occupied three other provinces in southern Cochin Chma, and in 1874 a 
itoeaty was finally signed abandoning all six provinces to France. 

The French, whose designs upon Tongking had been temporarily checked 
■by war at home, began again to push their influence by force of arms, and 
althou^ meeting with various reverses they finally made a few conquests, 
which encoura^d them to send an ultimatum to Annam, demanding the 
bbservance of the treaty of 1874, and the protectorate over Annam, including 
Tongking. This was refused, and the French stormed Hu4, forcing the king 
— ^the successor of Tu Due — ^to sign a treaty recognising the French protec- 
torate (1884). There now ensued the war between France and Chma con- 
cerning the TOotectorate over Tongking, which resulted in the treaty of 1885 
establiriiing French authority over that provmce. 

Cambodia became a protectorate of iriince in 1863; nominally it is still 
an absolute monarchy, but since the convention with France in 1884 the 
country is practically a French provmce. As in Siam at one period, there 
are two kings in Cambodia. The first. King Norodom, was crowned in 1860; 
the second is Prmce Somdaeh Prea Maha. 

After the convention of 1884 France entered on an aggressive policy of 
.conquest which involved Annam and Tongking in civil war and rebellion. 
In 1886 Paul Bert was made governor-general, but died in the same year 
without having been able to counteract the evils of the military r6^me. It 
was not until 1891 that, with the appomtment of M. de Lanessan as governor- 
general, order was restored to the disturbed provinces. In 1898 the political 
and financial unity of Indo-China was definitely established.® 

The government in its present form was organised by the decrees of 
October 17th and November 3rd to 12th, 1887, and by those of Apnl 21st, 
1891, and July 31st, 1898. Indo-China, financially and politically unified, is, 
.as we have seen, placed under the authority of a governor-general, assisted 
'by a superior council of Indo-Chma, whim, reorganised by the decree .of 
August 8th, 1898, is composed as follows: president, the governor-general; 
the general commanding as head of the troops; the rear-admiral commanding 
the naval squadron of the Far East; the lieutenant-governor of Cochin China; 
'the rerident superiors of Tongking, Annam, and Cambodia; a representative 
(appointed by the governor-general) of the government at LaoS; the chief 
of the controh financier, the head of the judicial service of Indo-China; the 
•Buperintendent of the customs and excise of Indo-China; the president of 
-the colonial council of Indo-China; the presidents of the chambers of com- 
imerce of Saigon, Hanoi, and Haiphong; the presidents of the united chambers 
!of commerce and agriculture , of Annam and Cambodia; the presidents of 
-chambers of agriculture ; two influential natives, and the chief of the governor- 
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general’s cabinet. A “permanent commission” of &e coimeil has ^n 
formed. The superior council meets annually to receive the budget, which 
“must be accepted by the governor-general at a session of Ae superior eoun- 
cfl.” It must also be consulted on the distribution of military credits, and 
on the credits to be devoted to public works. 

The governor-general is also assisted by a “council of defence.” Tme 
general services of the customs, jiatiee, pubhc works, agriculture, and com- 
merce are placed duectly in the hands of the governor-general. He presides 
over the council of ministers — comat — of Annam. The protected gover^ente 
of Annam and Cambodia are imder his control, and, in reality, mto his 
command. He therefore exercises sovereign power throughout Indo-Chum. 
He is answerable to the minister of the colonic. There is a controle financier 
in Indo-Qhina, dependent upon the ministry of the colonies. Its returns 
have 'to be communicated to the govemor-^neral. 

The town of Saigon is officially the capital of Indo-^ina. Ine superior 
council, however, does not necessarily sit at Saigon. It is annually conTOked 
in ^e capital of one of the local governments, as Hanoi, Pnom-Penh, and Hue.* 

In August, 1907, 'Hiahh Thai, king of Annam, was deposed because of Ms 
dissolute habits, and a regency was appointed under the direction of the French 
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CHINA 


CEIAPTER I 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHINESE CIVILISATION 

The truly correct enjoy the emoluments of office; 

The truly correct stand m awe of heaven's decrees; 

The truly correct may become dukes and marquises; 

The truly correct practise virtue and upnghtness; 

The truly correct cause fiends to submit and men to 
respect them; 

The truly correct cause the people to be tranquil, and 
the country to be settled 

Hung'^7ir4shumJ> 


CHAEACTEEISTICS OF THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

From the eastern portion of the Asiatic plateau, with its sacred mountains 
of Heaven (Tian-Shan), to the border seas of the Padfic stretches the im- 
measurable empire of China ; inclusive of its dependencies it exceeds in area 
and in population the whole continent of Europe. It consists of a high 
“transition,” or terraced land, and a great, productive plain, intersected by 
mighty rivers (Hwangho and Yangtse-Kiang) and numerous canals It is 
divided into two parts : China proper, cut up into eighteen provinces, and the 
territories added to it by conquest from time to time towards the north and 
west (Manchuria, Mongolia, Little Bokhara, Tibet). From the chain of hi^ 
mountains in the west great arms stretch to the northeast and southeast, so 
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that the middle plain facing the sea is shut in on three sid^ by mountainous 
re^ons. In this extensive territory, decked "with rich fields of wheat and rye, 
where the fragrant tea-plant blossoms and the alkworm spins his precious 
threads, where magnificent gardens display the finest fruits and the most 
beautiful flowers, where in the southern landscapes the palm ^d other orna- 
mental trees — the orange, fig, chestnut, and pomegranate — ^rise in the clear 
air, where nature and heaven have brought together everjrthing t^t might 
make human existence comfortable and fml of pleasures, there has lived since 
imthinkable ages, in absolute seclusion from the rest of the world, a people of 
Mongolian descent. Their civilisation is peculiar and their national tj^pe very 
distinctly expressed in mind and body. From the most ancient writers we 
hear praise of the overflowing wealth of the land — ^its extensive cattle ranges, 
its a^cultural products, its quantiti^ of fine silk which formed one of the 
pmcipal commerdal resources of the country. They describe the Seres of 
the northwestern mountainous “Silk-land” (Serica)^ as a gentie, ri^teous, 
temperate people, loving quiet and a comfortable me, possessing lai^ and 
wealthy cities, living m complete seclusion, and so scrupulously avoidmg all 
association with other peoples that in their traffic with the Scythians, rar- 
thians, and other neighbouring peoples, they laid down their wares in the 
desert and there received others in exchange without direct communication. 
These are traits which still characterise the Cninese to-day, affording evidence 
of their primordial unchanging character. 

The Chinesej the only people of Mongolian race that has developed be- 
yond the half-wild condition of the nomadic fife, may be placed at the begin- 
ning of history, because they have from the earhest times hung like a dried 
branch on the tree of civilisation, not exerting the slightest influence upon 
thd growth of culture among the rest of mankind. China is a world by itself, 
not only in its human and national fife, but also in the natural and indus- 
trial conditions of the country. The uniformity which we note with astonish- 
ment in the external form and anatomical structure of the people, in its 
customs and institutions, in its industries and manner of fife, is reflected 
throughout the land itself in its animal and vegetable forms, its climate, and 
the cultivation of its soil. “In this ISnd,” says Ritter, “a people, isolated 
from the rest of the world like islanders, and egoistically lost in wonderment 
at itself, developed in singular manner a strong and sharply outlined national 
t3q)e. Within this type the individuality of the personal unit was to an 
extraordinary degree repressed ” 

But the condition of the country — ^its situation, shut off by mountains, 
seas, and the Chinese Wall, more than three hundred miles long — ^is not alone 
responsible for this uniform typical character; the Mongolian descent and the 
inherent tenacity of the people worked also in the same direction. As the 
Caucasian race is distingmshed from other races, even in bodily structure, 
by its versatility of form and its variety of feature, so the Mongolian race is 
distinguitiied by uniformity of face and figure ; and the same difference per- 
sists in the diverse mentality of each race. Nevertheless, the Chinese mark 
the boundary fine in civilisation, beyond which the Mongolian race in its de- 
velopment has not progressed. “Nature and history have tried to show in 
them the utmost that can be made out of Mongolian civilisation.” Chinese 
character bears the stamp of the inevitable; it has a tremendous power to 
transform into its own substance all foreign elements. No conqueror altered 
the fife of the Chinese people or its political ss^stem. 

• The more ancient history of China, which can be drawn only from native 
sources, is obscure, untrustworthy, and imperfect. The Chinese lack all 
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sense of historical values. To the Ghinaman, existing institutions and condi- 
tions represent eternal, immutable laws. To change them would be regarded 
as ^ immous interference with the lawful course of events in the life of the 
jiation. For this reason progress does not find favour among them Accord- 
ing to the Chinese conception, humanity’s task is to preserve the original state 
of things or to restore such customs as may ^ve be«i done away with. His- 
tory, therefore, records no development; it is only the anthropological depart- 
ment of natural science, and seeks to represent, while portraying the Ine of 
the_ state, laws as eternal and immutable as tho^ with which astronomy ex- 
plains the courses of ^e planets and the movements of the sun. They point 
to the andent days as humanit 3 r’s ideal. Only now and then, and for brief 
intervals, is this lifeless and rigid civilisation thrilled by some extraneous 
influence into vibratory motion. 


COMTOCIUS (ca. 600 B.C.) 

The Chinese character as it shows itself in religion, customs, and political 
life is referred back to the great sage and lawgiver, Kong-fu-tse (Confucius). 
The old institutions, teachings, and statutes which, were introduced under 
the pious king Yao and other God-fearing rulers of the earhest times had 
fallen into disuse because of the carelessness, weakness, and viciousness of 
later emperora. Evil influences had created confusion and discord and the 
ancient happing had been clouded. At that time Kong-fu-tse, a man wbx> 
had grown up in poverty, who had entered deeply into toe earlier lustory of 
China, and had felt painfully toe degeneration of his time as compared with 
former excellmice, became toe restorer of the old laws and institutions. He 
started out with toe principle that man is by nature virtuous, and that only 
good examples are necessary to make a whole people good. He set up toe 
customs and conditions of andent times and toe actions and was^ of living 
of the earlier generations as a mirror of virtuous life, and sought by collecting 
and arranging toe traditions of toe people in toe writings of toe Kings to 
awaken an understanding of right and virtue. Thus he became toe founder 
of a system of doctrmes that extended to all toe activities of toe people and 
controlled all intellectual and spiritual life. He himself carefully avoided all 
appearance of innovation. “My teaching,” he said, “is that which our fore- 
fathers taught and handed down to us; I have added nothing and taken away 
nothing; I teach it in its or^nal purity; it is unchangeable as the heaven 
itself from which it comes. I but scatter, like the tiller of the soil, toe seed 
which I have received, unchanged, upon the earth.” 

Confucius lived from 550 to 479 B.a At times he was honoured by 
emperors and rewarded with offices and honours, at others persecuted and 
dnven into exile. Disciples eager for knowledge surrounded him everywhere 
and accepted from his lips lessons of wisdom and good sense. His name at 
all times was held in toe greatest respect. His memory was honoured by 
memorial temples. His virtue and wisdom were held to be supernatural. 
His family was raised to toe highest order of nobility. The teachings pro- 

E ounded by him and spread and explained by numerous disciples, especially 
y Meng-t^ (co. 360 b c ) and Tshu-tse, the “prince of learning ” (ca. 1150 
AP.), soon became toe centre of toe intellectual life of China 'The most 
important work of Kong-fu-tse was toe promulgation and restoration of toe 
state and popular religion of which toe fabled kmg Fe-hi is regarded as the 
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foimcler. This religion is still the dominant one, although the teaching of 
Lao-tee, and Buddhism, which had entered the country from India, attamed 
some importance. 


OinCIAL RELIGION ACCOEDINa TO THE SYSTEM OF CONFUCIUS 

The Chinese postulate a twofold origin of all being, passive matter and 
active force, which are mterdependent and of which neither can exist without 
the other. Primitive force (Yang) is symbolised by heaven, the creative, 
masculine principle, and primitive matter (Yn) by the earth, the receptive 
female principle. These come into relation with each other; primitive force 
acts on primitive matter, impels and shapes it. The product of this umon 
is real being, the world. Since the primitive force revealing itself in heaven 
(r%en) IS regarded as the higher jwwer, worship of heaven with the sun and 
the stars occupies the first place in the beliefs of the people. Heaven with 
its methodic movement, its eternal order and beauty, which serve as a mirror 
to the human soul in its moral relations, is the real divinity of the Chinese 
scriptures. In the second rank is the earth, upon which the life of nature 
becomes manifest. Heaven is the umversal force of life, acting unconsciously ; 
it is the soul of the world. Consciousness of self and individual choice are 
the attributes of man alone, the third unit in the senes of primitive beings. 
"Heaven and earth,” says the Shu-king, “are the father and mother of all 
thmgs ; man alone among all bemgs has the understanding to discriminate.” 
Man thus takes an intermediate place between higher and lower, between 
heaven and earth; and since the central point acts as the support and balanc- 
ing weight of the universe, the eternal order depends upon man’s holding fast, 
to the centre. While man by his moral strength steadily maintains his self- 
won perfection, and as an industrious, order-produemg factor, in common 
with heaven and earth, takes part in the creation and preservation of things, 
everything will remain in its proper equilibrium; but d man departs from 
his centre, if he loses moral balance, then the equilibrium of the universe is 
disturbed and disorderly powers break the eternal harmony. 

Chinese religion is therefore, according to its philosophical contents, a 
natural religion without spiritual depth of thought. It denves its worth and 
its ethical significance only from its relation to the life pf man. The religious 
conception of the Chinese is unable to grasp the idea of a spiritual personality, 
an all-powerful creator of heaven and of earth. Under the general conception 
of heaven, sun, ,moon, and stars, together with the blue plain of the sky, 
are worshipped as creative and world-producing forces; and when the Chns- 
tian missionaries, deceived by the name Slumg-Ti, “exalted ruler,” and by 
the (fivine attributes of omniscience, highest love and wisdom, omnipotence, 
and the like, sought to recognise in 'Tien a personal god, a supreme being, 
and to fasten to this all the theistic ideas of Christianity, they soon became 
aware of their error. According to the Chinese conception the world has no 
beginning; the original beings, the source of all things — ^the blue firmament 
of neaven, and matter, maMng itself manifest in the earth — have existed 
throu^ eternity. The notion of a primal spiritual prmciple, a supreme 
reason which has created the universe out of nothmgness and that preserves 
it or permeates it, is unknown to the Chinese teachers of religion. Only 
with the later philosophers does an endeavour make its appearance to umte 
in a higher conception this divided duality. Unable, however, to produce 
the idea of an unconditioned spirit, they developed the idea of fate, “ such 
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as l(wms up Uke a pale form of the mist in the background of all heathen 
religions behind the coloured figures of real belief.” But the idea of fate is 
indefimte and lifel^; it is the dim conception of the activity of an inex- 
plicable chance. 

The Worship of Spirits 

The formless ideas of the gods held by the CMnese sages were, however, 
too abstract, too lacking in appeal to the senses. The masses needed external, 
direct manifestations in order to visualise those things which it worshippea 
as divine, i^m this sprang the belief in “spirits,” particularly that of 
“patron spirits,” the worship of whom was promment in the religious rites 
of the people. “The intuitive powers of the human heart,” says Gutzlaff, 
“are exercised in the deification of ancestors.” The primal, divine cause, 
which most plainly manifests itself in the starry heavens, may show itself 
also in single phenomena. Thus not only the heavens and the earth are 
worshipped, but also the spirits of the stars, of the sun, of mountains and 
rivers, and above all the souls of dead men, especially of good emperors and 
virtuous ancestors. These are regarded as patron powers watching over 
special interests in life, over home and family. To them sacrifices and gifts 
are offered. 

This belief in spirits therefore is associated with some notion as to the 
condition of the human soul after death. Concerning this important point, 
however, the doctrine of Kong-fu-tse did not attam clarity. Although, 
indeed, popular belief is mainly concerned with the souls of deceased virtu- 
ous persons, amongst whom Kong-fu-tse himself occupies the chief place, yet 
the conception of a heavenly world is absent from the Chinese religious beliefs. 
The reward of the virtuous after death consists in their bemg again made a 
part of heaven and liviug on earth in the memory of men. For this reason 
no world of heroes has been built up in the Chinese mind. “Lacking in 
imagination,” we are told by Stuhr, “the Chinese were not able to weave a 
rich world of legend about the lives of their gods and heroes, in which to 
unfold a wealth of ideas concemii^ the manifold aspects- of life. Except for 
the ceremonial of the dead, in which honour is rendered to the souls of the 
deceased, Chmese reli^ous worship is mere nature worship.” The patron 
spirits are of three orders, to which they are assigned by diploma suter a 
formal examination by the emperors. 

Moral Teaching and Retribution 

We have seen what high importance the doctrine of Kong-fu-tse assigns 
to man. He is the intermediate one of the primal beings ; he is regarded as 
the “blossom” of nature. Though his body, like other natural substances, 
is only the product of an “ever circling primitive matter,” yet primitive force 
is preponderant m him and manifests itself in the spirit, conscious of self. 
Because of this predominant lorce man carries within himself the fountain 
of all knowledge, all morality, and all virtue, and is therefore the hipest in 
the order of created beings. In the mind of man the world presents itself in 
active orderliness and reasonableness. Therefore man, aceordmg to the 
tpafihing of Kong-fu-tse, is by nature good; reason living m him impels him 
to a voluntary choice of virtue and piety; in doubtful cases he is guided by 
the teacliing g and examples of former times. Smce, however, the notion, 
according to which virtuous actions were represented as a necessity of nature 
without merit, or freedom of will, was contrary, when strictly applied, to 
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'intuitive knowledge as well as to experience, the destructive course of this 
reasoning was cut short; the possibihty of evil was admitted and its source 
placed in the material portion of man’s nature. And thus belief in freedom 
of the wUl, a belief lying deep in popular consciousness, was saved and jus- 
tified. But the exercise of free will can accomplish evil only; it disturbs and 
confuses the rational order and quiet working of the life of nature. 

For the moral act Chmese religious doctnne has no room ; silent resigna- 
tion to the divine power manifesting itself in nature is the highest duty. A 
virtuous life for the Chinaman consists in yieldmg to the laws of the Celestial 
kingdom, for that kingdom appears to him as the earthly image of the well- 
ordered universe. He is to hold only to the “ true mean,” never to exchange 

the “ bid man” for a new one, and is to keep 
himself from all excess. According.to this con- 
ception retribution must take place on earth; 
every ^ is a disordering of the universal har- 
mony, a breaking through the laws of nature; 
out of sin must come harm for the individual as 
well as for the universe, whereas vutuous men 
are accompanied with good fortune. “ If virtue 
is clear and pure,” sajrs the Shu-king, “then is 
man fortunate m all that he undertakes; out 
if it is obscured he is unhappy. Good and ill 
fortune are not bound to man, but both, sent 
from heaven, are dependent upon Ws virlne.” 
For this reason Chinese reli^on consists chiefly 
of moral teachings and wise sayings for the 
earthly life. Of a retnbution after life there is 
nowhere a word. 

This direct sequence of sin and punishment 
lets also the natural evils, such as sickness, 
famine, flood, earthquake, etc., appear, as the 
consequences of disturbance in the order of the 
umverse due to the evil deeds of nilers and peo- 
ples; therefore the state is obliged to keep 
watch over moralitj?^ just as it does over the 
obedience paid to civil laws. In the common 
interest it must punish sin and reward virtue 
Emblem k>r Scaring the Sky in order to restore the disturbed equilibrium. 

Demons “commands of Heaven,” which emperor 

and people must obey, are those laws of 
reason which everyone carries within himself. On this account much value 
is assigned in China to public opinion. It is looked upon as the’ surest incfica/- 
tion of the intention of heaven, and the proverb. Vox populi, vox Dei, has its 
full significance. “What the peoples hold worthy of reward or of p imiah- 
ment,” says the Shu-kmg, “indicates what heaven wishes to have punished or 
rewarded. There is a close relationship between heaven and the people.” 
' Since Chinese relipon teaches no immortality, it can be held only as a com- 
fortable concession to the desires of the people that, as was stated above, 
there is held out to them the prospect of a contmuance after death as a reward 
for virtuous persons, especially to the emperors as tiie sons and representa- 
tives of heaven, and that the souls of ancestors are said to act as protecting 
' -spirits for their kin. There is nowhere any mention of the damnation of the 
, Man receives for has bdiaviour divme justice on earth. 
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The insipid and unpoetic nature of the CShinaman shows itself particularly 
in the poverty of his forms of worsiiip and in the sterility of his religious life. 
No weekly holidays, no sacred feasts break into the monotonous similarity 
of the da^. In restless activity the Chinaman spends his life, without pauBr- 
ing in his pursuit of industry and wealth, without suspending for a moment 
the struggle and grind of practical existence, to ob^rve any religious festival 
that might uplift his soul, or to decorate his material business with a single 
flower of idealism. The Chinese people has no temples where it might pour 
forth its profounder feehngs in rapt prayer before a higher power, or where 
by formal sacnficial acts it might mdicate its voluntary submission; which 
it might adorn with works of art, the ideal beauties of an imagination filled 
with God, 

It has only h^s of recollection for its great men. It has no priest class 
to order and direet its religious life. All Chinamen are equally entitled 
and equally able to execute the insignificant religious ceremonies. Only for 
the sake of better discipline the forms of religious worship are conducted by 
the officials of the empire. For this reason, too, the national sacrifices at the 
four seasons are conducted by the emperors, Ihat the blessing of heaven may 
descend upon the fruit-bearing earth. The “ Middle Kingdom ” is the “ King- 
dom of God.” Prayer, therefore, is mere empty lip-service, for Chinese 
divinity has no ears to hear ; sacrifice is only a shadow, a mere passionless sug- 
gestion of the magnificent religious offerings of antiquity. Even prophecy 
and the interpretation of signs, which has always played an important r 61 e in 
China, has been stripped of all higher dignity. It depends upon the obser- 
vation and calculation of the phenomena of nature and of the sky ; upon it are 
based the good and the bad days. It is an important task of the government 
to make known with exactness in a yearly official calendar all the phenomena 
of the heavens, especially all eclipses of the sun and moon. 

The principal offermg to heaven is made by the emperor himself as chief 
priest of the realm, “rather to proclaim his confidential oneness with it than 
to draw the supernatural over into the natural world.” In addition to this 
nature-worship the emperor sacrifices also in the capital, in an unadorned 
temple, to the spirite of the ancestors of the royal family. When in later 
times the journeys became too difficult for the emperors all tiie sacnficial acts 
took place in tins buildmg. 


CHINESE SECTS 

In view of the indifference of the Chinese towards everything ideal and 
supernatural, their want of religious enthusiasm and force and theu* passSon- 
less resignation to reality and material existence, it was not difficult for for- 
eign forms of belief to gain the privilege of existing by the side of the national 
religion and to find entrance and a home in the minds of some who longed for 
a loftier conception of life. Yet the religious systems transplanted from other 
countries, although they adapted themselves in time to the Chinese nature 
and peculiarities, could never secure general recognition. Their disciples 
remained a sect, regarded with indifference and tolerated so long as they did 
not seem dangerous to the existing political system, but they were without 
noticeable influence on the people as a whole. The doctrines which obtained 
the widest recognition tore the impress of the religious feeling of India; 
notably those of Tao, founded by Lao-tse and laid down in the sacred book 
Tao-te-king, and the reli^ous system of Buddha, called Fo by the Chinese. 
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Buddhism 

Buddhism, in spite of temporaiy persecution, gained numerous followers 
among the bwer classes; but in China it had “lost the activity of life and had 
sunk mto a turbid mixture with foreign elements” and mto a mere system of 
outward observances. It was only of significance in that it furthered the 
cultivation of trees and plants, for the reason that the Buddhists, foregoing 
the bloody sacrifices of animals, “worshipped the pictures and relics of the 
founder of their religion by offerings of flowers and fragrance ” Thus “tem- 
ples, cloisters, and burial places were surrounded by gardens and ornamented 
with foreign trees and a carpet of many coloured vanously shaped flowers.” 

The Too Doctrine 

Lao-tse endeavoured to unify Chinese dualism into a single primal exist- 
ence (Tao) void of consciousness and purpose, and to conceive the manifold 
vanet 3 r of things as held together by a single and supreme principle. At the 
same time he tried to satisfy that longing for immortality which lies deep m 
the human heart, by holding out to the wise and the virtuous the prospect of 
living on and of a final return to the primal being. As the only method of 
attaming this consummate wisdom he recommended, as did the holy penitente 
of India, the mortification of the flesh, the taming of all deares and passions, 
and flight out of the unreal world of manifold phenomena. Thus would man 
become master over the things of nature and would even obtain power over 
death By means of the “drink of immortality” the “holy man” is able to 
break even the might of death. This mystic teaching in time gave rise to a 
widespread belief m magic and miracles, so that divmation, magic arts, and 
incantation of spirits assumed a wide sway The Tao sect was sometimes 
persecuted, sometimes tolerated and even honoured; several emperors, indeed, 
partook of the “ dnnk of immortality.” 

Lao-tse taught, sa 3 ^ Stuhr, “that heaven and earth were brought forth 
out of chaos Chaos was preceded by a tingle being, silent and immeasurable, 
unchangeable and ever active. It is the mother of the universe, whose name 
is unknown, but she may be designated by the word Tao, reason or reasonably 
acting force. Man’s existence is an image of the earth, the earth is an image 
of heaven, heaven an image of reason, reason an image of itself. Moral per- 
fection consists in freedom from passions, that man may give himself over 
the more uninterruptedly to the contemplation of the harmony reigning in 
the universe. There is no greater sin than unrestrained desire and no greater 
misfortune than want of peace and the torturing unrest of the sold, which 
are consequences of the unrestrainedness of desire.” Lao-tse, like the Br^- 
mans of India, lived in solitude, and he taught the life of contemplation. The 
belief in miracles and magic, which sprang from the Tao system, reached 
its climax in the Shamanism of the peoples of the Altai’. According to this 
doctrine it is in the power of the Shamans to conjure up spirits, to tame the 
dements, to produce health and disease, good and evil fortime ; in short, to 
free man from the shackles of natural forces and to counteract evil spirits. 


THE STATE 

All Chinese life finds its rapport and centre in the state In the state are 
united all intellectual activities. The state for the Chinaman is a creation 
of heaven, an essential factor in the harmony of the universe and therefonr 
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the sum of reasonableness and perfection. Man has value only as a citizen 
of the state. Personal honour has little agnificance; official stations and 
functions alone determine a man’s position and dignity. To be useful to 
the state is the highest employment of the Chinaman, and it is therefore the 
duty of the vdse man to seek and accept government offices. The religious 
life is swallowed up in the life of the state ; morality and piety are one with 
obedience to the laws of the state. These laws, which, according to the Chinese 
nation, were imparted to man in the sacred primeval period by the celestial 
rulers Fo-hi, Yao, and Shun, are of more importance than aH human authority. 
They are not the product of the whim of an individual, but are the sum and 
substance of the divine rationality, the product of the mind of the whole 
people, and must therefore be obeyed no less by the emperor than by every 
subject. 

The laws of Chma extend to aU the relations of life ; they determine the 
individual’s tiiare in the possesaon of the soil and the taxes to be paid to 
the state; they regulate the buying and selling of merchandise and determine 
measures, wei^ts, and market prices; they regulate all life and activity, 
moral conduct as well as the forms of social convention, for they lay down 
laws concerning the behaviour of men towards men and of men towards 
animals and concerning duties towards parents and towards the aged. Nor 
do they fail to concern themselves with dress and the cut of the hair. Every- 
thing is regulated by traditional forms and habits, by precepts and ordinances. 
Freedom and individual choice, the sources of all true culture and moralily, 
are unknown ideas. But this code of laws, which directs the Chinaman in 
all his movements, protects him on the other hand against wilfulness and 
oppression, because its authority is unlimited and no situation lies beyond 
its scope. In China there is only one natural distinction : emperor and people. 
All subjects are equal from their birth; there are no hereditaiy classes, no 
castes; only material possessions, not rank, are handed down from father 
to son. Not lineage, but knowledge, works, and conduct determine unportance 
and dignity. Slavery and the eunuch system, the unlovely phenomena in 
the social life of Chma, did not exist in the most flounshing penods of the 
empire. Slavery came into being only as a consemience of increasing over- 
population and poverty; eunuchs were the result of oriental voluptuousness, 
degeneration, and polygamy. 

“According to the old laws,” says Wuttke, “the state is sole owner of 
the soil, and gives possession to the individual only by way of loan. Every 
father of a family receives a certain amount of arable land from which he 

S 'ves to the state a tenth of the profits. In those cases where, at a greater 
stance from the industrial cities, the system of common property can be 
carried out, the following course is pursued: A rectangular piece of land is 
divided up into nine equal squares which are managed by nine fathers of 
families. The middle (ninth) portion belongs to the state and is worked in 
common. The eight families form a closely united whole. 'They must assist 
one another in the planting of the fields, and in need and sickness; represent 
one another, etc There is no tax to tje rendered to the state except the 
income of that ninth section of land.” If the owner leaves his land untilled, 
it can be taken from him by legal process. Only in the time of the violent 
emperor SM-hoang-ti were the government lands turned into real hereditary 
and devisable property. Later attempts to replace the original conditions 
necessarily failed. 

At first prisoners of war and criminals were compelled to take part in 
public works and in consequence were made slaves of the state, until, some 
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centuries before Christ, the custom origboated of securing private daves by 
purchase. Snce then trade in human beings, whereby cmldren, especially 
young mis, are frequently sold by their own parents, and poor people sell 
themselves into slavery, has flourished in spite of many prohibitions. Slaves, 
however, are protected by law against harshness and iU-treatment. Eunuchs 
were at first criminals and the relatives of criminals punished by mutilation; 
it was only in a later period that the class of eunuchs was formed. This 
class gained great influence, forming as it did the guard of the harems of the 
aristocracy, and bring constantly employed by the imperial court. Its 
membeiB often hrid the most important government offices and exerted a 
baneful influence by trickery and malignity. Already in the Shurkmg, there- 
fore, there are voiced laments over woman and eunuch rule. 

It was a natural consequence of the great importance in which the state 
and the laws of the state were held that crimes gainst the government were 
subjected to severe and cruel punishments, while in other respects the Chinese 
legal system exhibits a mild and parental character. High treason was a 
crime also against heaven. In China, moreover, corporal punishments, which 
are inflicted on the high dignitaries and the notables, are less humiliating 
than they would be in other countries, because the sense of personal honour 
does not exist. 

The whole life of the state in China is concentrated in the emperor. He 
is the “Son of Heaven," whose orders and laws must be obeyed like divine 
commandments and from whom originates all government. He is honoured 
as a god; before his altars incense is burned; everyone who approaches him 
must touch his forehead to the ground three tunes. But the emperor must 
by excellent qualities make himself worthy of these honours. He must in 
aD. things be guided by the laws, customs, and examples of ancient times; 
he must avoid all arbitrariness, and defer to public opinion ; and as supreme 
judge he is ejected not only to punish crime but to reward virtue. “The 
prince must himself have virtue,” says the Shvrking, “ then he may denmnd 
it in others; for to ordain goodness which is lacking to oneself is contradictory 
and unnatural.” A vicious and foolish ruler according to Chinese notions 
is not entitled to reign over the “Middle Kingdom,” since his faults and 
crimes necessarily pass over to the whole people. As the Son of Heaven, 
the emperor should reflect its light in his own moral actions; he should be 
the visible representation of the hidden power of heaven. Should he fail to 
meet these claims, should he take his own will instead of the eternal orders 
of heaven as guide to his actions, then the people are no longer in duty bound 
to render him obedience. For this reason the overthrow and destruction of 
Chinese dsmasties is always brought about by the impious deeds and vices 
of the rulers. Since might and authority rest less in the person of the em- 
peror than in his office, so the hereditary descent of the crown is not un- 
qualifiedly necessary, but only advisable for tiie avoidance of quarrels. In 
earliest times the emperors were elected. Women are excluded from the 
government. 

Mandarins, Supervisors, and the Army 

The administration of the Chinese Empire, with its innumerable cities, 
towns, and villages and its excessive population, rests upon an organisation 
carried out in the greatest detail with a strict centralisation and a hierarchy 
of offirials, without any community-life or any trace of self-government. The 
provinces with thrir exactly bounded subdivirions are under the management 
1^ imperial offirials, called, alter a Portuguese word. Mandarins. These are 
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ranked in grades and are strictly isolated from the people, and as organs and 
servants of the Son of Heaven constitute the government. They must 
adopt tlie ancient laws and ordinances of the “celestial kingdom,” whi<^ 
by thorough study they make thdr own, as the guiding principle of all thalr 
acts and judgmente. Their studies are definitely prescribed, and strict 
examinations, many of which are held under the direct supervMon of the 
emperor, insure thoroughness and proficiency. The responsibility of the 
mandarins, who are subjected to severe sur- 
veillance and control, is very great; the 
sacred writings enforce thar exact observ- 
ance of the ancient laws of the realm, even 
towards the emperor. 

Since China is a dtlzen state, the civic 
mandarins outrank the military mandarins. 

The army consists of hired troops and mili- 
tia. Muitary colonies which were kept 
anployed both in agriculture and in the 
duties of war served to spread the Chinese 
dominion, to protect the boundaries, and to 
cultivate waste regions. Military service, 
however, never did suit the peaceable Chi- 
nese. Arms are a burden to them. And so 
the Shvnhmg, instead of courageous battle 
h 3 mms, contains songs of lamentation over 
the lot of the soldier. 

Besides the emperor and the mandarins 
there has existed from of old a corps of 
supervisors, men called ko-tao, who are 
hke censors or ephors, and whose duty it 
is as guardians of the law of the realm, as 
the “conscience of the state,” to insure a 
conservative government, in harmony with 
^e sacred ordinances of heaven. They are 
representatives of the idea of the state, and 
hold a right of veto over the emperor and 
hia counsellors. They are honoured by the 
people as protectors of the law and feared Wife of a MiNDABiN 

by ofiS-cials. Not infrequently they have . , . 

interfered in affairs of the court, and have protested against the cranes and 
vices of the emperors with tiie same sternness and with as little respect of 
persons as did the prophets a^nst the kings of Israd. _ 

“Only intelligence,” says Wuttke, “not birth, qualifies for office. The 
emperor may have only such ^rvants as bear within themselves the conscious- 
ness of the everlasting kingdom.” State examinations are held in every 
official city in a hall dedicated to the memoiy of Kong-fu-tse ; they are under 
the supervision of the authorities and schcuars. The highest examinations 
are conducted by the emperor himself in his palace. For the further eduear 
tion of the officials monthly lectures are delive^ on thdr duties and the laws. 

In the army a strict military disdpline is observed. Even the officers 
receive blows with the rod. The s^aJ for the gafheriM of the army was 
even in ancient toes given by fires on the mountains. The plaintive songs 
of the soldiers in the Chinese Song-Book, translated by Ruckert, give evidence 

the national dyfike of war. 
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EDTJOA.TION, AGEICUI/TDEE, AND FAMILY 

_ The income of the state, obtained by high tolls and income taxes, is s^nt 
with fatherly care for the good of the people. In no way is the guardian- 
like 'administration, which endeavours to act in the interests of the people 
instead of using them as its tool, shown more conspicuously than in the 
institutions of public utility, in tiie magnificent magazines and hospitals, in 
the construction of roads and bridges, in the canals and the apparatus for 
the prevention of inundation. T& solidtude of the government is not 
restncted to material life; schools, instruction in music, the whole educa- 
tional system, indeed, is under governmental 
direction. Education has for its purpose, how- 
ever, not the development of mental powers 
along lines of independent thought, not the nat- 
ural upbinlding of the inner nature, but merely 
the imparting of ancestral knowledge. For this 
reason instruction consists chiefly in memorising 
the school-books prescribed by tiie government, 
and is particularly concerned, after tiie essential 
rudiments of knowledge have been acquired, with 
the inculcation of conventional morality, of dvie 
virtue, obefience towards parents and the em- 
peror, observance of the laws of the state, and 
of a fife of quiet orderliness. Great stress is laid 
upon mudc. It is considered as an echo of the 
universal harmony which accustoms the soul to 
order and accord, and banishes passions and evil 
desires. The moral md dvic laws are set to 
music and are taught in song. Besides the ele- 
mentary schools, which are not wanting even in 
the smallest hamlets, there are many institutions 
for scientific training. But the rigid mechanisn?. 
which shows itself in aU the activities of Chinese 
hfe robs these studies of those results which 
mental culture when not thus restncted brings 
with it. 

A Mandakin- A people whose gaze has been directed towards 

the earth from its youth up necessarily looks 
upon labour as the chief aim of existence. Therefore the Chinese were at 
all times characterised by an ant-like activity and a never-tiring industry. 
But this activity is not spiritualised by thought. It consists only in skilful 
hand labour, in mechanical dexterity, in painstaking perseverances. Agricul- 
ture is looked upon as the oldest and most important occupation; it is the 
factor of orderliness and moral steadiness in the Chinese national and popu- 
lar life. The emperor himself preddes over it. Few lands can compare 
with China in horticulture. The extensive fields of grain and rice, the 
numberless gardens with magnificent flowers, ornamental and odoriferous 
dimbing plants over shady arbours, the hill country laid out in terraces 
' with excellent arrangements for drainage and for irrigation, the plains of 
blossoming tea and cotton, the rich orchards and groves, all bear witness 
to the perfection of the cultivation of the soil ^riculture is the steady, 
unchangeable foundation of the Chinese state. By its introduction and culti- 
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vation the conquered neighbouring lands were more firmly united to the 
empire than would have been possible by methods of war. What the con- 
querors of the West tried to do with the sword, China attained more pennar 
nently and benevolently with the plough. 

Besides the cultivation of grain and of tea, the production of silk is the 
pride of the nation and the source of peat profit Just as the emperor is 
the patron of agriculture, so the production of silk enjoys the particular 
care of the empress. She has in her room silkworms that she feeds with 
leaves from the imperial gardens. In silk-weaving, as in all other branches 
of industry, the practical skill and graceful dexterity of the Chinese is espe- 
cially admirable. They surpassed all other nations m the fine weaving of 
various materials. Their artistic carvings m wood, ivory, and horn mid thdr 
beautiful china have always won admiration as staples of trade. Silk paper 
for writing, gunpowder, and printing by means of wooden tsqie, wood-cuts, 
and many other things were known to the Chinese many hundred years 
earlier than to the Europeans. But the spirit of development and progress 
is lacking, and the incentive which contact with foreign inventions and 
Imowledge would afford. For this reason the Chinese aftp a time fell 
behind the western civilised countries in all those branches of industry wWch 
approach art and are Mrfected by mental activity. Mechanical activities 
depending upon manual skill and" technical dexterity have been from the 
earliest times at a high stage of perfection. A great commerce such as the 
favourable position of the country and its wealth in products of all kinds 
would have encouraged was prevented by China’s policy of isolation. Only 
at certain places on the coast were foreign trading ve^els allowed to land 
and to load with the wares heaped up there. 

The peculiar mental beat of the Chinese and their unique conception of 
existence come into view most plainly, and, perhaps, in the most advanta- 
geous light, in social intercourse and family life. Smce man, according to 
the Chinese idea, is only a portion of the whole and has no wo^ or si^fi- 
cance as a free personality, he can count on respect and recognition only when 
he adapts his behaviour to existing customs and laws, when he foUows the 
hig h road of the traditional and the conventional, when he permits his in^- 
viduality to be swallowed up in the universal. The individi^ is to distin- 
guish himself in nothing. No alteration is allpwed in clothing or fashion, 
which are prescribed by the state and have ranained unchanged for thousanite 
of years. Morality is only of the pa^ve sort. To leave undone that which is 
evil and of harm to the community is more highly esteemed than the perfom- 
ance of virtue. Piety towards parents, obedience^ towards those in authority, 
love for r^tives and friends, reverence and politeness in daily intercourse, 
are the chief duties of the Chinaman. 

Marriage and the family as the “ centre of the life of society ” were worthily 
developed m China. The union of man and woman in the family is the image 
of the union of creative primitive force with receptive primitive matter, of the 
heavens with the earth, whence sprang the umverse. Marriage is m old as 
the state. Fo-hi, who after the ^eat flood erected the system of me state, 
was the founder also of marriage. This conception, moreover, raised woman 
in nhinn. from the subordinate position in whidi she appears among the rest 
of the peoples of ancient times Though owmg obecfience to man and subject 
to him, yet die is held in great respect as an essential member of the family. 
Womanly virtue and self-sacrificing fidelity were frequently rewarded with 
triumphal arches. Still, woman, according to oriental custom, is restnct^ 
to the house and diut off from association with men, and little care is 
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Upended on her education. Mamage as a divine ordinance is regarded by 
the Chinaman as an obligation. Only by marrying can he fulfil his destmy 
on earth. Polygamy is permitted but does not frequently occur. The bride 
is purchased from her parents by the bridegroom with a bridal gift. The 
grades of relationship in which intermarriage is prohibited are very far-reach- 
ing. The holiest tie m family life is the love of children for &eir parents, 
wmch, therefore, is again and agam inculcated as the highest duty. 

LEARNING, LITERATURE, ART 

Science and knowledge make up the soul of Chmese official and popular 
Kfe. The wise and the learned are the true statesmen, because only they have 
the faculty of comprehending the sldlfuUy adjusted madimery of the state and 
of keeping it upon its unchangeable course. Only they are able to protect 
from upheaval the heaven-bom organism of the national life. A peaceful 
people needs no heroes, but only wise administrators. 

In order to preserve for subsequent generations the old traditions, wherein 
all lawful and endurii^ tinngs have their origin, the Chmese in the grey dawn 
of prehistoric time iuvented certain signs and characters whereby they in- 
dicated certam ideas and words. On the basis of the very ancient Kua, a 
kind of hieroglyphic which is said to have originated with me mythical kiM 
Fo-hi, they buut up an idea or picture-writing, whereof every sign indicated 
a particular conception, independent of the sound of the word and therefore 
applicable to every language. By means of combination, expansion, and sym- 
bolical representation of abstract conceptions, there developed from this 
primitive nierogljrphic the sign-writing in use to-day, made up of strangely 
formed characters or artificial ciphers. This is characterised by such an un- 
certainty, obscurity, and complexity of figures, that merely to learn to read 
it requires decades, and only the learned know thoroughly the written lan- 

S e. Words do not grow out of a combination of letters or out of a common 
nant sound, but each word stands as a complete, indivisible whole. The 
total number of signs that may be used is about fifty thousand; of these not 
more than half are actually in use, and for ordinary written communication a 
knowledge of fom thousand is enough. A similar stiffness and clumsiness is 
shown by the Chinese spoken language, which is no less difficult to understand; 
“en account of its rigidity it does not express the living thought,’’ but only 
indicates. 

Similar to the earliest speech of children, the Chinese language places single 
words, almost all of one syllable, beside one another without connection. It 
knows no organic, living development of a root word through derived forms, 
nothing of the multiplicity of variations of sounds or of affixes by means of 
which other languages are able to express a wealth of relations. "The same 
unchanged word according to the connection is sometimes noun, sometimes 
adjective, sometimes verb. There are no conjugations or declensions; of the 
verb there is only the substantive form, the intoitive. Tense cannot be ex- 
press^ m the vCTb itself, but only by adding another word wMch indicates 
the time. Only intonation and position distinguish the meaning of a word as 
noun, verb, adjective, numeral, or even as preposition.” For this reason, too, 
the Chinese use only short sentences, as every newly added word makes the 
difficulty of understanding greater. 

Their whole langujige consists of less than five hundred monosyllabic root 
words, which by means of various intonations and pronunciations are raised 
to fourteen hundred and forty-five simple sounds used as wor^. From tfiese 
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again, then, combinations of sounds arise. The grammatical relationships 
are mdieated by means of particles. With so small a number of words there 
must necessarily exist great uncertainty and ambiguity, smce the same word 
pronomiced the same way often has different meanings. With those words 
most in use the number of meanings expressed by eadi runs up to thirty or 
forty. This ambiguity the Chinaman endeavours to remove by repetition 
and a manifold representation of the same thor^ht. In spite of its awkward- 
ness the oldest form of the language has been retamed unchanged. The 
language of the Kings differs but 
little from that spoken to-day. 

“This system of speech with its 
curious form of writing,” says 
Giitzlaffj “is on the one hand a 
firm dividing wall against the pre- 
sumption of foreigners, and on the 
other hand the great means of 
union whereby the people with its 
various dialects is held together 
and which makes possible a single 
government.” 

The literature of the Chinese is 
rich in lessons of practical shrewd- 
ness and well-regulated common 
sense, but is void of all imagination 
or depth of thought, all poetic in- 
spiration or warmth of feeling. 

The most important literary wok 
is made up of the Kings, the 
sacred books, collected and ar- 
ranged by Kong-fu-tse [Confucius], 
whidh contain the earliest tradi- 
tions of the life of the Chinese 
people. They consist in part of 
the three Kings proper, which, 
according to their contents, have 
come down from the time of the 
original fathers; and pf a numb^ 
of later writings, also held as 
sacred, and which were composed 
by Kong-fu-tse himself or by his 
favourite pupils. The Kings are divided into three parts: the Y-hing, 
an obscure book, more perverted than elucidated by recent exegesis, and 
concerned with the phenomena of nature and moral reflections, the author- 
ahi p of which is ascnbed to Fo-hi, the founder of the realm ; the Shi-Mng, 
the book of odes, a selection of old songs for the furtherance of morality 
and the enrichment of life, made by Kong-fu-tse himself; and the Shi- 
kmg, or n.Tina.1a of the realm. The national songs of the Shi-h.ng, which 
telong to various ag^ and authors, are of very mixed contents. Some 
have for their purpose the spread of religious and moral sentiments; they 
lament in an elegiac manner tiie deterioration of old customs and virtues, 
praise the fortunate times of earlier generations, and express a longing for 
their restoration; others sing with lyric rapture of the joys of love and the 
pleasure of life, or burst forth m praise or criticism of the emperors and their 
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govermnent. In general there reigns in them a delicate morality and natural 
reeling. The most important of the sacred books is the Shv-king, the principal 
fountam of Chmese national life, and therefore held in high honour by the 

people. It contains, in addition to 
the most ancient history, begin- 
ning with Yao — ^intended to add 
digmty to the entire work — ^many 
moral and political reflections, 
maxuns, and useful lessons for 
public and private life. After the 
destruction of the book by Shi- 
hoang-ti, the work remained, in 
spite of its later restoration, imper- 
fect and full of gaps. Dating from 
various periods, it contains only a 
little more than half of the old 
work. 

Among the rest of the writings 
accounted sacred, and sometimes 
designated by the name of 
Kings, the most important are: 
the Lirky, the book of customs, 
ceremonies, and eternal conven- 
tions; and the four works com- 
piled by Kpng-fu-tse himself and 
his immediate disciples: Tolno, 
^ “ the great lesson," 

“the certain mean,” and Juuenryue 
Chinese Tbiumphal Aech and Hv-tse, m which is contained 

the total substance of the teach- 
ings of Kong-fu-tse. In spite of the reverence with which the Chinese regard 
the sacred writings and the explanations and, commentaries, composed by 
Meng-tse and T^u-tse, yet they are not considered by them as infallible; 
of a supernatural inspiration they have no conception. 

The scientific mvestigations of the Chinaman are m part directed to universal 
nature, especially to the star-sown heavens, and m part to the real life of the 
state and the people. To matters beyond the senses he does not aspire. The 
observation of nature and of the sky, in whiclkdivine eidstence manifests itself, 
is in his estimation the only road to truth and reason, and it is therefore a 
sacred duty. The science of astronomy was always pursued m Chma with 
special predilection. The emperors themselves took it up. The astrono- 
mers took the place of prophets and priests. This bent soon resulted in 
knowledge of the courses of the planets and the movements of heavenly bodies, 
m the_ calculation of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the division and deter- 
mination of the cycles of the years and of the moon, and in the foundation of 
a ^fimte chronology and of a well-ordered calendar. The emperor must be 
gmded in governmental transactions by the' constellations. The days when 
echpses disturb the order of the heavens are observed with all sorts of peculiar 
ceremonies as days of mourning. External nature, too, with her five elements 
(water, fire, wood, metal, and soil), is the subject of scientific investigation 
and observation. Hence the early acquaintance of the Chinese with mag- 
netism and the compass, with botany and the healing or harmful effects of 
herbs and roots upon the human body. 
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As in their study of nature, so too in their pliilosophical investigations, 
the Chinese direct their attention mainly towards the leal and the estaUished 
things. The examples and the rules of life laid down by their ancestors, to- 
gether with knowledge of the inaterial present, make up the substance of their 
wisdom, which, therefore, consists chiefly of practical observations, wise say- 
ings, rules of hfe, and lessons in shrew'dness. Even the worldly wisdom of the 
much-admired Tshu-hi, the Chinese Aristotle, which is recognised as the phi- 
losophy of the realm, is restricted to a dry moralising without depth, to max- 
ims, and adages regarding every-day conduct. Lessons in virtue and worldly 
wisdom are_ the highest to which the Chinese mind is able to rise. 

T^e Chinese love of nature furthered practical knowledge, agiiculture, 
and industiy, but it was unfavourable to art and poetry. Tlie endeavour or 
the true Mtist to inform nature with spirit, to vhnfy dead matter by the action 
of the mind, to introduce the ideal into reality, is altogether foreign to the 
Chinese way of looking at things. "China has, therefore,” says Wuttke, “a 
higUy developed industrial activity, but a very slightly developed art, con- 
sisting of profuse ornamentation, but containing little beauty; they pursue 
a slavish imitation of nature to the uttermost detail, for the life of nature is 
for them in itself the ideal, but are incapable of an independent creation of the 
beautiful, anxious and ndnute 
exactness in cop3dng takes the 
place oi imaginative w'ork. Even 
when their productions approach 
closest to art, they do not show 
free creative ability. Rules rest- 
ing upon andent tradition, laid 
down not by the artistic feeling, 
but for it, fegulate as state laws 
the work of the artist. The rules 
of art are prescribed by the state 
just as are la^ra of construction 
for forges or canals. Art is no 
more allowed to make progress 
than is history.” 

Architecture is altogether in 
the service of practical life and 
has no inspiration or idealism 
Temples are bare memorial halls ; 
triumphal arches are prosaic 
monuments of record; dwelling 
houses are low and awkward, 
with sloping, hoUowed-out roofs 
in the form of tents, made of 
yellow lacquered bricks. Only in 
structures of public utility, espe- 
cially in bridges, have great Chtnesh Pagoda 

a s been done. On the other 

, Chmese towers, called Tha, do attain ori^ality by expresdng the 
odd character of the people. “These towers,” says Kugler in his history 
of art, “rise upwards in n ume rous stories: each story is somewhat smaller 
than the one below it, each is provided with a multi-coloured roof,_ concave 
and sloping, and hung about with littie bells, which tinkle merrily. The 
tiles of the roof are covered with a golden, glistening lacquer. The walls 
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painted in many colours or inlaid with gleaming plates of porcelain. 
The porcelain tower of Nanking (built in the fifteenth century) is one of 
the most famous of this kmd ot builchng.” Sculpture, as may be seen by 
numerous works of stone and porcelain, of metal and ivory, is remarkable 
for its external technical execution, but without any artistic feeling; so, 
too, it is with painting, on which the Chinese lavish much care. Held in the 
bonds of the prosaic and commonplace, they slavishly imitate reality and thus 
make their pictures mere “ mirrored images of life.” Simple objects of nature, 
fl,owers, birds, fish, and the like, are painted very neatly and with great exact- 
ness and splendour of colour ; on the other hand, their human fi^es are lack- 
iujg in movement and their faces in expression. Moreover, their pictures are 
without perspective and chiaroscuro. The science of mudc is not much more 
highly developed, although this has at all times enjoyed the favour of the gov- 
emnaent. Their music, which is produced by numberless instruments of 
manifold shapes, and clear,_thin tones, is noisy, monotonous, and without 
inspiration. Notation was introduced only in recent times by the Jesuits; 
before that all tunes had to be learned by heart. 

In a country where, the inner life of man is without development, where 
the individual counts only as a fraction of the universal, there is no soil in 
which creative poetiy can grow. How could a people that does not strive 
for ideals, for which commonplace reality holds everythhig that belongs to 
earthly happiness, find dehght in creations of tiie imagination? Epic poetry 
with its lofty moral ideas is unknown to the Chinese, because they have no 
liking for heroic deeds; because to them the magnificent battle of man wito 
fate appears as a anful rebelhon against the inevitability of nature, because 
they lack the world of religious myths, whence the epic draws its materials; 
because no heroic age forms the background of their history. No hero poem 
graces Chinese Hterature ; tales and court stories, novels taken immediatdy 
from dull reality, representations and descriptions of social life, wearisome 
and long-drawn-out, without high morality or poetic inspiration, take the 
place of epic poetry. 

Just as little can the drama flourish in China. A people that does not 
know real action or development cannot produce action in the drama, “the 
poetic image of the world’s history.” Dramatic poetry, therefore, consists 
only of stage pieces for the entertainment and amusement of the people. 
Only events transcribed from real life, only light plots and farces, written as 
pastimes for the audience, are found in the voluminous fiction of the stage. 
Dramatic art is held in even less esteem than is the art of epic poetry, the 
theatres, although much frequented, are without influence on the sentiment 
and culture of the nation Dramatic poetry, which among the civilised 
European peoples is a temple of all that is great and ideal, is in China only the 
unpoetic image of real life, enl^y without moral impulse. 

Lyric poetry, however, which does not represent action, but thought'and 
feeling, is not wanting in grace, loveliness, and noble sentiment, even though 
it lacks depth md power. Loveliest are the poems of the Shirking In gen- 
eral the didactic character is predominant in Chinese lyric poetry, and often 
the thou^t is associated with an image taken from nature, which in frequent 
repetition runs along beside the thought but is not united with it. MRyima 
md rules of life, in which the practical wisdom of the Chinaman so dearly 
lik^ to clothe itself, very frequently form much of the substance of tiiis 
lyrical-didactic poetiy. The mghest aim of Chinese conduct, that of self- 
contiol and moderation, shows iteelf even in the poetry, in wHch strong feel- 
ing is avoided as carefully as is passion in real life. Hence coolness and ftalm 
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are the chief characteristics of their poetry The matter-of-fact regularity 
orderliness which restraia the Ghinaman from too great an indulgence 
in the pleasures of the senses keep him, too, from all enthusiasm, extrava- 
gance, and wild dreaming. 

“The comtry of Sma,” says Herder, “is an embalmed mummy, painted 
over with hieroglyphics and spun about with silk, its inner circulation is like 
that of a hibernating animal As the Sinese love immeasurably their gold 
j^el and lacquer, the deftly painted lines of their crooked charactersj and the 
jmgle of pretty sayings, so the cultivation of their minds resembles this golden 
tinsel, this lacquer, these characters, and the clinking of their syllables. The 
gift of productive scholarship nature seems to have denied them, whereas she 
gives with a lavish hand that quick intelligence displayed in their little eyes, 
that cimning industry and finesse, that artistic talent for imitation in every- 
thing which their greed finds useful to them.”« 





CHAPTER n 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA 


To insure a good end 

You must make a good beginning ; 

An error of a hair's breadth 
May lead to a discrepancy of a thousand IL 
Hung Lu-tsuen t 


EARLY DYNASTIES 

The immense antiquity of the world is amongst western nations a com- 
paratively recent discovery; but, although Chinese thinkers could not have 
based their theories on geological science, they seem at any rate to have 
grasped the probability that the human race must have taken more than 
six thousand years to develop a complicated social organisation. 

The first tangible monarch is Hwang-ti, who reigned dunng the twenty- 
seven|h century before the Chnstian era. He built roads, mvented ships, 
and organised the empire into administrative departments & To his lady, 
Se-ling-she, is ascribed the honour of having first observed the silk produced 
by the worms, of having unravelled their cocoons, and of havmg worked the 
fine filaments into a web of cloth. The tomb of Hwang-ti is also preserved 
to this day in the province of Shensi. 

With the reign of Yaou (2356 b c.) Confucius takes up the strain, and 
thou^ his narrative will not bear criticism it yet furnishes us with some 
historical data. The character of Yaou and his successor Shun have been 
the theme of every writer on history from the time of Confucius downwards. 
So strong was the force of the examples they set that the nation increased in 
size and jprospenty. Yaou was succeeded by Shun, who for some years had 
shared with him the responsibilities of government It was during this 
period that the “Great” Yu was employed to drain off the waters of the 
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flood which, had visited the north of Cluna. As a reward for this and other 
^rvices he was raised to the throne on the death of Shun. After him suc- 
ceeded a number of rulers, each one less qualified to govern than the last, 
until one Kee ^1818 b c.) ascended the throne. In this man were combined 
all the worst vices of kings. The people rose against him, and having swept 
away all traces of him and his bloody house, they proclaimed the commence- 
ment of a new dynasty, to be called the Shang dynasty, and their leader, 
Tang, they named the first emperor of the new line (1766 b.c ) c Of him the 
Chinese write that “he ruled the people gently, and abolished oppressions. 
In his days the seven years' drought occurred ” 

At the close of this dynasty, 1153 b.c , the tyrant Chow presided over 
the empire. The age of this individual agrees with that assigned in sacred 
history to Samson, The founders 
of the third dynasty are described 
as virtuous, patriotic, and brave. 

About this time, 1121 b.c., foreign 
ambassadors came, from tibe modem 
Cochin China, to court; on return- 
ing they missed their way, when 
the prime minister furnished them 
with a “south-pointiig chariot,” by 
means of which they reached then 
own country. Thus we see that the 
polarity of the needle was known 
and applied to useful purposes in 
China at that early period. In the 
twenty-first year of the emperor 
Ling, of the third dymasty, 549 b.c., 

Confucius was bom 

A little more than two hundred 
years before the Christian era China 
became subject to a fourth dynasty, 
called Tsin. The ruler of Tsm con- 
ceived the insane idea of establish- 
mg a d 3 masty which should extend 
from the beginning to the end of 
time. With this view he collected 
and burned all the records of pre- 
vious ages, and buried alive four Chinbsb Soujier 

hundred and sixty learned men, 

wishing to make postenty believe that the dominion of. the world com- 
menced with hunseu. The object of obliterating all remembrance of antiquity 
was, however, defeated by the subsequent discovery of the books of Confucius, 
and the intention of perpetuating his rule was frustrated by the demise of 
his son, whereupon his dynasty became extinct. During the lifetime of this 
monarch the famous Obinese Wall was erected, in order to keep out the Tatars, 
who than infested the norttem frontier. Almost eve^ third man was drafted 
throughout the empire for the accomplishment of this undertakirg. 

Since the days of Tsin a succession of dynasties has swayed the destinies 
of China, among the most celebrated of which are Han, Tang, Sung, and Ming, 
with the two Tatar dynasties Yuen and Tsing. The dynasty Han, lasting 
from 205 b.c. to 226 a d., is distinguished for the military prowess and courage 
at that timp. displayed : hence the Chintsie are still fond of c allm g themselves 
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«oiis of Haa. After the downfall of this race of kings ^ smaller dynasties 
Mlowed, of which little remarkable is recorded. During the Tang dynasty, 
from 620 to 906 a.d., learning was extensively cultivated, and the literary 
.‘examinations were then first established. Between the ages of Tang and 
Sung five smaller dynasties intervened, during which period printing was 
invented by one Fung-taou, 924 a.d., while the practice of brnorng the feet 
of women appears to have commenced about the same time. At the close 
of the Sung dynasty, 1275 a.d , Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, visited 
China. "WMle the Mongolian Tatars had possession of China the grand canal 
was dug, and the Yellow River was brought back to its former bed, by which 
■means much land was brought under cultivation and former mundations 
Iprevented. Under the reign of the Ming dynasty, from 1368 a.d to 1643 
Am., the Portuguese visited Chma, and settled themselNres at Macao.<* 

Tsung-ching was the last emperor of the Min^ dynasty. In his reign 
' rebel bands began to a®ume the proportion of anmes. Out of this seething 
mass of insubordination two leaders showed themselves conspicuously. These 
were Le Tsze-ching and Shang Ko-he They divided the empire between 
them, and agreed that Shang ^ould take possession of Szechuen and Hu- 
kwang, and that Le should make himself master of Honan. Bent on this 
mission Le besieged Kaifung-fu, the capital of the provmoe, and so long and 
closely did he beleaguer it that in the consequent fa m me human fiesh was 
regularly sold in the market. At length an imperial force came to raise the 
siege; fearful of meeting Le’s army m the field, they cut through the dikes 
of the Yellow River, "China’s Sorrow,” and fiooded the whole country, m- 
cluding the city The rebels escaped to the mountains, but upwards of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants perished m the flood (1642). Fu Le deter- 
mined to attack Peking. A treacherous eunuch opened the gates to him, on 
being informed of whidi the emperor committed suicide. When the news of 
this disaster reached the general commandmg on the frontier of Manchu 
Tatary, he concluded a peace with the Manchus, and invited them to dis- 
possess the rebel Le Tsze-ching The .Manchus entered China, and after 
defeating a rebel army, they marched towards Peking Le Tsze-ching, after 
having set fire to the imperial palace, evacuated the city, but was overtaken 
and his force was completely routed. 


THE MANCHU DYNASTT 

The object for which the Manchus had been introduced into the empire 
having been accomplished, the Chmese wished them to retire, but they declared 
themselves unwilling to leave it, and having taken possession of Peking they 
proclaimed the ninth son of Teen-ning emperor of China, under the title of 
Shun-che, and adopted the name of Ta-tsing, or “ Great pure,” for the dynasty 
(1644). Meanwhile the Tatar army appeared at the walls. But there was 
no need for them to use force. The gates were thrown open, and they took 
possesaon of the city As the Tatars entered the city the emperor left it, 
and finally threw himself into the Yang-tse Kiang and was dro'wned. Thus 
ended the Ming dynasty, and the empire passed again under a foreign yoke. 

All accounte agree m stating that the Manchu conquerors are descendants 
of a branch of the family which gave the Kin dynasty to the north of C^ma. 
The accession to the throne of the emperor Shun-che did not at first restore 
peace to the country. The adherents of the Ming dsmasty defended them- 
selves vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders. About this time 
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Koxmga [the son of a pirate who had won political power and had then 
been murdered], having driven the Dutch out of Formosa, established him- 
self as king and held possession of the island untU the reign of E[ang-he, 
when he resigned in favour of the imperial government. Gradually opposi- 
tion to the new regime became weaker and weaker, and the shaved head 
with the pig-tail — ^the symbol of Tatar sovereignty — became more and more 
umversally adopted. Little is known of Shun-che, but he appears to have 
taken a great interest in science. When he was gathered to his fathers (1661), 
Kang-he, his son, reigned m his stead. The dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
guage, published under his supenntendence, proves him to have been as 

S eat a scholar as his conquests show him to have been famous as a general. 

e died in 1721. Und^ his rule Tibet was added to the empire, which 
extended from the Siberian frontier to Cqclun China, and from the China 
Sea to Turkestan. Almost the only national misfortune t^t visited China 
while he sat upon the throne was an earthquake at Pekiug, in which fom 
hundred thousand people are said to have perished. Kang-he was succeeded 
by Yung-ching. He died m 1735, and Keen-lung, his son, reigned in his stead. 

Ke&^lung and Kea-kmg 

This monarch despised the conciliatory measures by which his father had 
maintained peace with ^ neighbours. On but a slight provocation he 
marched an army into Hi, which he converted into a Chinese province, and 
he afterwards added eastern Turkestan to the far-reaching territories of 
China. ^ During his reign it was that the Mohammedan standard was first 
raised^ in Kansu. But the Mussulmans were unable to stand against the 
imperial troops. Keen-lung wrote incessantly, and did much to promote tihe 
cause of liteature by collecting libraries and republishing works of value. 
His war against the Ghm'kas was one of the most successful of his military 
undertakings. His generals marched seventy thousand men into Nepal to 
within sixty miles of the British frontiers, and having subjugated theGhurkas 
they received the submMsion of the Nepalese, and acquired an additional hold 
over Tibet (1792). In ‘1795 Keen-lung abdicated in favour of his fifteenth son, 
who adopted the title of Kea-king as Hie style of his reign. 

Dumg the reign of Keen-lung the relations of the East India Company 
with his government had been the reverse of satirfactory. The British gov- 
ernment consequently determined to send an embassy to the court of PelSng, 
and Lord Macartney was chosen to represent Geoige IH on the occasion. 
But the concessions he sought for his coimtrymen were not accorded to him. 
Kea-king’s reign, which extended over a period of fi.ve-and-twenty years, 
was disturbed and disastrous. The condition of the foreign merchants at 
Canton had in no wise improved. Ihe mandarins were as exacting and unjust 
as ever, and in order to set matters on a better footing the British government 
despatched a second ambassador in the person of Lord Amherst to Peking 
in 1816. However, he declined to perform the kowtow, and was consequently 
dismissed from the palace on the same day on which he arrived. Kea-king 
died in the year 1820, leaving a disturbed country and a disaffected people.^ 

CONDITIONS LEADING TO THE TAIPING EEBELLION 

It now becomes requisite to glance at the condition of the people about 
the period when the Taiping rebellion began to spread, and for this purpose 
it wm be sufficient to embrace tihe events of the preceding twenty years. 
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In a letter 'written in 1833 by one of the Roman Catholic missionaries from 
K ia ng si, it is stated that, so great 'was the general destitution in the province, 
the people were selhng their wives and children, and many were u'ving on 
the bark of trees. In the following year an earthqxiake in Honan destroyed 
ninety-five villages. 

Diiring the years 1839-40-41 the whole province of Szechuen, the largest 
in the empire, became the theatre of misery and anarchy. The war 'with 
Great Britain, which began in 1841, did not tend to improve matters. The 
circumstances which led to this war had their origin in the chan^ brought 

about by the expiry of the East India 
Company’s charter. Trade relations 'with 
China were always comparatively satis- 
.factory, provided that no other element 
was introduced into them, which was the 
case during the long succession of years 
that witnessed the commercial reim of the 
East India Company; but in tne year 
1834 thar charter ceased, and the British 
merchants and other residents became rep- 
resented by a commissioner appointed by 
the home government, and from this time 
there ensued a series of misunderstand- 
ings and annoyances, partly caused by the 
opium traffic, but principally throi^h the 
A Koreau Bookmaker non-recognition on the part of the Qimese 

of the political position held by the com- 
misaoner. It was coi^dered advisable by the British government to send 
a powerful force to bring the Chinese to a due comprehension of England’s 
power, and to place her commerce upon a permanent basis. 

The r^t of this wp was most disastrous to the Tatar power. Eie 
Chinese government, sedng at last the hopeless nature of the struggle, pro- 
posed to come to terms, and a treaty was signed in September, 1^2. The 
treaty gave thd E n ^ish ^rmission to trade freely at the five ports of Sha.T>gbfl.i 
Ningpo, Puhchow, Amoy, and Canton, ceded the island of Hong-Kong, and 
mdemnified England for the expenses of the war with a sum equalling 
£4,200,000. Nothing could have so much opened the eyes of the Chinese to 
the weakness of their Manchu rulers as this war. 


HUNQ-SIU-TSUEN 

* 

Whatever may be the opinions held with regard to the Taipings, their 
creeds, and their actions, there can be no doubt that their leader, Hung-siu- 
tsuen, was sincere in his own belief. The only way of accounting for his 
actions is by acknowledging him to be true to his own convictions.® He 
was a disappointed literatus. He did not fail once, but many times, to qualify 
for the ci^ service. Hard study, bitter disappointment, and strained cir- 
cumstances combined to undermine his constitution and shake his reason. 
Becoming cataleptic, he saw in one of his trances a strange vision, which, 
being repeated several times, persuaded him that destiny had great things in 
store for him. While 'under the bewildering influence of these visions some 
Christian tracts fell into his hands, and, on reading them, sudden illumination 
•came to him. He found stories there of men caught up to heaven, where 
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vital tmths were made dep to them, and of others who, conversing face to 
face mth God on moimta3n-|ops, returned wiih a gospel for their fellows. 
Nor did he find anydiing to indicate that a human being in the nineteenth 
cfflitury would be guilty of blasphemy did he imagine himself the object of 
divine favour such as had been vouchsafed to human beings in earlier eras. 
What he did find, as he supposed, was that the Bible enabled him to interpret 
his vision He became a convert to Christianity, such as he found it in the 
tracts which had conie into his hands. As to the nature of his Christianity, 
however, there are differences of opinion. 

He cannot be said to have at first adopted the rdle of general rdigious 
prwagandisin. By slow processes, a little band of believers drew together, 
and their union was cemented by community of suffering, for iconodastic 
zeal betrayed them into acts that drew down upon them the vengeance of 
ihe law. Fortuitous events precipitated the crisis. The rdi^ous clan estab- 
lished by Himg mid his co-workers served as a ralljdng-point for many 
liakkas [quasi-gipaes] who had been driven from thdr temporary settle- 
mmits, and thus the Shang-ti worshippers — ^for so they called themselves — 
ultimately became objects of hostihty to the landowners of the province, 
to tho followers of Buddhism and Taoism, and to tihe civil authorities. Driven 
by these circumstances into open rebellion, they commenced a movement 
which ultimately swept throughout nearly the whole empire, costing the lives 
of millions of people, pushing the Manchu dynasty to the verge of ruin, keep- 
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ing the realm in a ferment for fourteen years, and ultimately betraying 
England and France into a course which, if it be finally declared erroneous, 
can never be too much regretted. 


THE PEOGBESB OP TAIPING POWER ; THE TRIADS 

Within three years from the time of raising their standard the Taiping 
forces obtained possession of Nanking, the southern capital of China, the 
mty un de r whose w^s the first fore^ treaty had been signed eleven years 
previoudy. Eleven years had now dapsed ance the conclusion of the Nan- 
king treaty. British trade with China was b^inniag to assume consdderable 
dirriftTiainTiH- Hong-Kong promised to become a valuable possession, and 
RTm.TigTin.i showed signs of growing into a prosperous settlement. The Tai- 
pingH could no longer be igiored, especially as the commanding position they 
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' ImmI gained on CJhina’s great waterway gave them power to obstruct a large 
part of tile supplies of tea and silk wEch formed the chief staples of the 
export trade. England, therefore, had to consider her attitude towards the 
insurgents, and the result of her reflection was that, a month after the estab- 
lishment (March, 1853) of the Taiping ruler’s court at Nanking— for Hung 
was now a monarch with the title ctf “Heavenly King” (tien-wang) — Sir 
George Bonham proceeded to that city from Hong-Kong in H B.M.S Hemes. 

excdlency, who, as governor of Hong-Kong, represented Great Bntain in 
China, was received with cordiahty by the leaders of the rebels. At first 
tiiere was a moment’s hesitation while religious beliefs were compared, but 
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so soon as tiie Taipings had assured themselves that the essentials of thdr 
newly adopted faith were identical with those of their viators’ creed, rela- 
tions of amity were at once established. The English were made free of the 
whole dty, were assured that the Taipings desired nothing better than the 
most intimate intercourse, and were treated with unvarying kindness during 
the five days of their sojourn. Her Britanmc majesty’s government, speak- 
ing througn its representative. Sir George Bonham, declared to the Taiping 
chief that England would remain perfectiy neutral. 

Be;^ond Nanking the Taipings made no substantial progress northward. 
In the interests of tndr cause they should have marched at once upon Peking. 
Had they done so, the fall of the Manchu djmasty could scarcely have been 
averted. Their leader proposed to himself the less formidable thou^ still 
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immense enterprise of subduing that moiety of the empire which lies south- 
w^d of the Yaiigtse. Li, an ex-charcoai-seller, now styled the “Loyal 
King,” was, however, placed at the head of a small body of seven thousand 
men, with general orders to operate on the northern bank of the Yangtse. 
This intrepM commander, whose name deserves a place beside those of the 
great captains of the world, crossed the river in May, 1853, and deliberately 
set his face towar^ Peking. He accomplished a mardh which was one of 
the most extraordinary achievements on record. But Li’s splendid effort 
failed, and the failure may be said to have saved the Manehu a;pasty. 

In the same year (1853j the Triads [a secret society] rose in rebellion. 
Their original unpulse to make common cause with the Taipings had been 
checked pa^y by a difference of pohtical aim, partly by a divergence of 
religious views._ But when the “Heavenly Kmg ” established himself in 
Nanking, his brilliant successes incited the Triads to renewed action. Desir- 
ing at all events to share in the overthrow of the Manehu dynasty, they 
attacked .^oy and Shanghai, and, having captured the two citieSj tendered 
their allegiance to the Taiping leader, mth him, however, reli^on seems 
to have been as potent as audition. The co-operation of the Iriads must 
have strengthened hitn materially, yet he declined to accept it unless they, 
on their side, agreed to accept Christianity such as he and his followers pro- 
fessed. But the Triads, failmg unmediate support, were driven from Amoy 
and Shanghai. As to Amoy, nothing need be noted except that, after holding 
the place for three months thp Triads evacuated it (November, 1853), and 
the imperialist forces, marching in, perpetrated a wholesale butchery. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS IN SHANGHAI 

1 

At Shanghai the Triads, unaided by the Taipings, found themselves pres- 
ently besieged by a Manehu army. At that time there were two settlements 
at Shanghai j one occupied chiefly by Anglo-Saxons, the other by the French, 
the latter being in comparatively close proximity to the walled ci^ where the 
Iriads had established themselves. This local division did not imply any 
open discord between the various nationahties. The Frendi have always 
shown a disposition to develop along independent lines in the Far East. At 
Shanghai they obeyed that instinct, and secured a special settlement of Iheir 
own. They had not come to the aid of England in her stru^le to open China 
to foreign trade, yet they insisted on regarding as a “ concession” the area set 
apart for their use in Shanghai, and thus self-asserted title of ownership has 
never been seriously challenged by China. Between the British and the 
Americans some little friction occurred as to their respective rights of occu- 
pation, but they ultimately settled down in friendly umon, and, m obedience 
to England’s policy of extending to all occidental states an abkdutely equal 
phflT ft m every privilege obtained by her diplomacy or won by her arms, the 
.^glo-Saxon settlement at Shanghai opened its door without discrimination 
of race, and rapi^y became a great centre of coi^erce and progress. The 
only direction in whidi English land-fever showed itself was in the determina- 
tion to have a race-course and a cricket-ground. Consul Alcock, a gravely 
sedate person, was shocked at the a^resave tactlessness of his compatriots 
when they demanded a three-mile race-course at the newly opened port on 
the Yangtse. But his countrymen carried their point. On this race-course 
the unpOTalist forces encamped when they invested Shai^hai in 1853, seeking 
to recover tibe walled city from the Triads. At that time the sympathies of 
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ths Anglo-Saxons were with the msurgents. The governor of Hong-Kong, 
having just visited Nanking, had brought back most attractive reports of the 
friencQy demeanour of the Taipings. Moreover, foreigners had free access to 
the walled city occupied by the Triads, and foreign missionaries could preach 
to large and attentive audiences there. Hence, when the imperialist forces 
encamped on the race-course, when they set up nfle-targets m such a 
position as to endanger the lives of foreigners, and when they allowed their 
ovm anti-foreign feeling to be occasionally translated into acts of violence on 
the part of mdividual “braves,” the situation seemed to the British and the 
Americans to have become intolerable. The consuls of the aggrieved nation- 
alities notified the Chinese general that he must remove his camp at once, and 
that failure to comply woind be followed by an armed attack the same day. 
The Chinese commander-m-ehief probably viewed this threat as a jest. Gen- 
erals do not, at a few hours’ notice, move encampmmits of several thousands 
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of soldiers posted in pursuance of a strategical purpose. He saw that to make 
good their menace the consuls could not muster more than a handful of mar- 
mers, together with, perhaps, a few merchant-soldiers and, some civilian vol- 
unteers. However, the consuls marshalled their army of three hundred men, 
and rushed, as it seemed, to their destruction. But the Chmese made prac- 
tically no resistance. It was not their cue to fight. A great issue depended 
on the course adopted by the Manchu general. He chose the nght course for 
his government, though probably the wrong one in the interests of human 
progress— removed his troops from the race-course and placated his intrepid 
assailants. 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 

France was not the only power that found itself advantaged at the close 
of the seventeen months (September, 1853, to February, 1855) comprised m 
the Triads’ tenure of Shanghai. ‘Hers was a territorial gam which has never 
profited her materially. But England and America owed to the trouble two 
results, one of which proved of incalculable benefit to China herself, as well as 
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to every nation trad^ witii her, and without the other ShnngTiai would have 
lacked the autonomic sentiment which has contributed materially to its well- 
being. A tentative scheme of mumeipal government had been drafted in 
1845, but it proved quite inadequate to meet the requirements of the dis- 
turbed time in 1863, when tens of thousands of Chinese refugees sou^t shelter 
and security withm the limits of the foreign settlement. The system was 
therefore largely extended, and, at the same tune, the small foreign community 
undertook the duty of self-defence by formmg a volunteer corps, which then and 
on many subsequent occasions contnbuted much to the security of the settle- 
ment. But the signal outcome of the crisis was the organisation of a customs 
service under foreign supervision. No one could have clearly foreseen that tbe 
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customs officials would ultimately become China's diplomatic agents, fiscal and 
financial advisers, scientific assistants, and public advocates; that they would, 
in short, be far more to her than all the Jesuits had been. That remarkable 
development of functions was not a natural outcome of the system, but rather 
a most improbable consequence of the ability of the men attracted to its 
ranks. From the moment when a number of Europeans and Amelias were 
permitted to become servants of China and to collect for her a principal part 
of her revenues under an arrangement conceived and proposed by foreign 
governments, from that moment her Manchu rulers might consider themselves 
taken under foreign guardianship. If the Peking statesmen themselves did 
not understand something of the incalculable advantages thus conferred on 
them, they must have been temporarily visited by a sudden lapse of habit- 
ual astuteness. The knell of the Taipmg cause may truly be said to have 
sounded in 1864./ 
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■THE COLLAPSE OP THE TAIPINQ EBBBLLION 

The decade 1854-64 witnessed low-water mark in the political fortunes of 
the Manchu dynasty. In the northwest a Mohammedan rebellion broke out 
in ih.e province of &ui-su. This was followed by a revolt of the whole of the 
central Aiian tribes, which for two thousand years had more or less acknowl- 
edged the imperial sway. To add to these misfortmies, and even when they 
Were at their height, the Chinese government embroiled itself in a foreign war 
■Redress being refused for long-standing grievances, a combmed Bntish and 
^nph expemtion was sent to operate in the north. The emperor fled to 
McJhgolia, Peking was surrendered, and terras of peace were dictated within 
the walls of the capital (October 24th, 1860). 

' This last calamity, which nught have seemed to some the worst of all, was 
in reality the salvation of the country. The foreim powers had gone there 
for the sole purpose of establishing fair and equitable terms of trade — ^tenns 
wMch would be Just as advantageous to the people of China as to themselves. 
The treaty having once been made with the imperial government, it was their 
interest to uphold its authority, and to see a speedy end to the forces of an- 
archy and disorder. No sooner, therefore, had the war with China been 
finished than Great Britam and France proceeded to lend the Chinese active 
assistance. The services of General Gordon at this Juncture are too well 
known to need further mention. With the first of his victones the tide began 
to turn, and from that time fortune smiled on the imperial arms. By degrees 
^ Taiping rebellion was crushed; indeed, the movement had for some years 
been coUapring through internal decay, and with the fall of Nanking, in 1864, 
it finally disappeared. The next ten years (1864-74) witnessed a general 
re'rival of the strength of the empire. 


THE ACCESSION OP KWANQ SU 

Kwang Su acceded to tihe throne in January, 1875. He was not then 
four years old, and his accession attracted little notice outside of China; as the 
supreme power continued to be vested in the two dowager empresses whose 
long regency had been only nominally determined m favour of the emperor 
Tung Chi when the latter attained his majority m 1873 — ^the empress Tsu An, 
principal wife of the emperor Hsien Fung, and the empress Tsu Tsi, secondary 
wife of the same emperor, and mother of the emperor Tung Chi. The emperor 
Tung Chi ^ccumbed to an ominously brief and mysterious illness. The 
dowager empresses solved the question of the succession by placing Kwang 
Su on the throne, a measure which was not only m itself arbitrary, but also in 
direct conflict with one of the most sacred of Chinese traditions. The solemn 
rites of ancestor-worship, incumbent on every Chinaman, and, above all, upon 
the emperor, can be properly performed only by a mepiber of a younger genera^ 
lion than those whom it is his duty to honour. The ^peror Kwang Su, being 
a son of Prince Chun, brother to the emperor Hsien Fung, and thus first cousm 
to the emperor Tung Chi, was not therefore qualified to oflier up the customary 
^crifices before the ancestral tablets of his predecessors. The accession of an 
infant in the place of Tung Chi achieved, however, for the time being what was 
doubtless the paramount object of the policy of the two empresses, namely, 
their undisturbed tenure of the regency, m which the Junior empress Tsu Tsi, 
a woman of unquestionable ability and boundless ambition, had gradually 
become the predommant partner. 
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MURDER OP MR. MARQART 

The firat question that occupied the attention of the government under 
the new reign nearly led to a war with Great Britain. The Indian government 
was desirous of seeing the old trade relations between Burma and the south- 
west provmces, which had been interrupted by the Yunnan rebellion, re- 
^tablished, and for that purpose proposed to send a mission across the frontier 
into China. The Peking government assented and issued passports for the 
party. Mr. A. R. Margary, a young and promising member of the Qiina con- 
sular service, was told off to accompany the expemtion, which was under the 
com m and of Colonel Browne. Mr. Margary was treacheroudy murdered by 
Chinese, and almost amiQtaneously an attack was made on the expe^tion by 
armed forces wearing Chinese uniform (January, 1875). Colond Browne with 
difficulty made his way back to Bhamo, and the expedition was abandoned. 

Demands were made on the P eking government for a thorou^ inquiry on 
the ^ot in the presence of British officers. The Chines reply was that the 
minder and the attack were alike the work of irr^onsible savages. Enough 
evidence was collected on the Burma tide to show that the orders for the 
attack emanated from the provincial government of Yunnan, if not from 
higher quarters. After iofinite shuffling and delay an imperial commission 
was despatched to hold an inquiry. The trial proved an absolute farce. 
Eleven half-naked savages were produced as the culprits, and the only evidence 
tendered was such as had manifestly been manufactured for the purpose. The 
British officials protested and withdrew from the burlesque. The trial, however, 
proceeded, and the eleven hillmen were sentenced to death. With this it was 
hoped the British sense of justice would be satisfied. Sir Thomas Wade, then 
British minister at Peldi^, promptly declared that if this r^ort were publitiicd 
or acted on he would at once haul down his flag, rightly deemiag that sudi a 
reparation was a greater insult than the original offence. 

Tedious negotiations followed, which ihore than once threatened to end 
in a rupture, but finally an arrangement was come to on the batis of guaran- 
tees for the future, rather than vengeance for the past. The arrangement 
was embodied m the CShefoo convention, dated September 13th, 1876. Ihe 
terms of the settlement comprised: (1) a mission of apology from China to the 
British court; (2) the promulgation throughout the length and breadtib. of the 
empire of an imperial proclamation, settmg out the ri^t of foreigners to travd 
under passport, and the obligation of the authorities to protect them; and (3) 
the payment of an indemmty. The convention comprised betides a number 
of clauses which, though meant to improve commercial relations, were severely 
criticised by the mercantile communities. The stipulation most objected to 
was one by which the Chinese government were debarred from levying likin 
within the area of the foreign concestions, thereby implying, it was ai^ed, 
the recognition of the right to levy it ad hhitum eli^where. Ratification of 
this article was refused ^ the British government, and additional articles 
were subsequently signed m London relative to the collection of likin on Indian 
opium and other matters. 

IMFERIAIi CONSOLIDATION 

By degrees the emperor’s authority was established from the confines of 
Kan-su to TCafibg ar and Yarkand, and Chinese garrisons were stationed in 
touch with the Rustian outposts in the region of the Pamirs (December, 1877). 
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"il^ere renaained only the northeastern province of Kuldja, occupied by Rus- 
ffla, but under a promise made in 1871 to restore it when Quna was in a position 
to maintam order. This promise Russia was now called upon to redeem. She 
flowed no desire to comply with the request. China despatched Chung-how, 
a Manchu of the highest rank, who had been notoriously concerned in the 
Tientsm massacre of 1871, to St. Petersburg to negotiate a settlement. A 
document was signed (September, 1879), termed the Treaty of Livadia, where- 
by China recovered a considerable portion of the disputed territory, on her 
paymg to Russia 5,000,000 rubles as the cost of occu^tion. 

The treaty was, however, received with a stonn of indignation in China, 
li Hung Chang and Tso Tsung-tang took up tiie cry. Ohun§-how was placed 
under arrest as soon as he returned. Memorials poured in from all sides 
denouncing the treaty and its author. Foremost amongst these was one by 
, Chang ChihJtung, then occupying a subordinate post in the Hanlm, and who 
afterwards became the most distinguished of the viceroys. Its publication 
raised him at once into eminence. Prince Chun, the emperor’s father, came mto 
prominence at this juncture as an advocate for war. Li Hung Chang, thou^ 
he had been one of the first to raise the storm, became alarmed at the near 
prospect of war, for which he well knew China was unprepared. A visit from 
General Gordon, and the sound, though probably unpalatable, advice which 
he gave, weighed in the same direction. It was decided to send the Mai-quis 
Tseng, who in the mean time had become minister in London, to Russia to 
negotiate a new treaty. He avoided his predecessor’s mistakes, and produced 
a treatjr which, though not very materially different from the old, inasmuch 
as it still left Russia m possession of part of the Hi valley, was universally 
accepted. This was ratified August 19th, 1881. 


THE TRIBOTAEY STATES; KOREA AND JAPAN 

The Chinese government could now contemplate with satisfaction the 
complete recovery of the whole extensive dommions which had at any time 
owned the impenal sway. The regions directly administered by the officers 
of the emperor extended from the borders of Siberia on the north to Annam 
and Burma on the south, and from the Pacific Ocean on the east to TCnjihgar 
and Yarkand on the west. 'But even that did not complete the tale, for 
outside these boundaries there was a fringe of tributary nations which still 
kept up the ancient forms of allegiance, and which more or less acknowledged 
the dominion of the central kingdom. Most of China’s subsequent misfortunes 
have been m connection with one or other of these tributary states. The 
principal tnbutary nations then were Korea, Luchiu, Annam, Burma, and 
Nepal. The dynastic recoids enumerate several others, including even Eng- 
land, Lord Macartney’s mission of 1793 having been giavely described as 
brmging tribute, but these were more or less accidental The tie which bound 
these states to their suzerain was of the loosest description China accepted 
their homage with calm superiority, but conceived herself to be under no 
reciprocal obligation. 

Such was the attitude which China still maintained when foreign nations 
first began to come into contact with these tributary states. She did not 
recognise that toe position of suzerain involved responsibilities as well as 
nghts, and to this non-percejition are to be attributed all the vagaries of her 
toplimacy and toe complications in which she became involved. Korea was 
toe first of toe dependencies to come into notice. In 1866 some Roman 
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Catholic missionaries were murdered, and about the same time an American 
ve^l was burned in one of the rivers and her crew murdered. Ch ina refused 
satisfaction, both to France and America, and suffered reprisals to be made 
on Korea without protest. .America and Japan both desired to conclude com- 
mercial tr^ties for the opening up of Korea, and proposed to n^otiate with 
China. China refused and referred them to the Korean government direct, 
saying she was not wont to interfere in the affairs of her vassal states. As a 
result Japan concluded a treaty in 1876, m which the independence of Korea 
was expressly recognised. This was allowed to pass without protest, but as 
other nations proceeded to conclude treaties on the same terms China began 
to perceive her mistake, and endeavoured to tack on to each a declaration by 
the king that he was in fact a tributary — ^a declaration, however, which was 
quietly ignored. 

Japan was the only ^wer with which controvert immediately arose In 
1882 a faction fight, wmdi had long been smouldering, broke out, headed by 
the king’s father, the Tai Won Kun, in Ihe course of which the Japanese legar 
tion was attacked and the whole Japanese colony had to flee for their lives. 
CMna sent troops, and by adroitly kidnapping the Tai Won Kun, order was 
for a time restored. The Japanese legation was replaced, but under the pro- 
tection of a strong body of Japanese troops. Further revolutions and riots 
followed, in which the troops of the two countries took sides, and there was 
imminent danger of war. To obviate this risk, it was a^ed m 1885 between 
Count Ito and Li Hung Chang that both rides riiould withdraw their troops, 
the king being advised to engage officers of a third state to put his army on 
such a footing as would maintam order, and each undertook to ^ve the other 
notice, should it be found necessary to send troops again. In this way a modus 
mvendi was established which lasted till the events w'hich preceded the out- 
break of war in 1894. Chinese influence continued predominant, but the 
unhappy kmgdom was constantly disturbed by faction. 


CONSTEUCnON IN THE INTEKIOK 

We can glance only briefly at the domestic affairs of China during the period 
1875-82. The years 1877-78 were marked by a famine in Shansi and Shan- 
tung, which for duration and intensity has probably never been equalled. The 
Russian scare had tau^t the Chinese the value of telegraphs, and in 1881 the 
first line was laid from Tientsm to Shanghai. Further construction was con- 
tinued without intermission from this date. A beginning also was made in 
naval affairs. 

In 1881 the senior regent, the empress Tsu An, was carried off by a sudden 
attack of heart disease, and the empress Tsu Tri remained in undivided pos- 
session of the supreme power during the remainder of the emperor Kwang Su’s 
minority. Li Hung Chang, firmly established at Tientsin, within easy reach 
of the capital, as viceroy of the home provmce of Chih-li and superintendent of 
northern trade, enjoyed a large riiare of his rmpenal mistress’s favour. 


TONQKING AND HANOI 

By a treaty made between France and Annam m_ 1874, the Red Riven 
or Songkoi, was opened to trade together with the cities of Haiphong and 
Hanni The object of the French was then, as it is now, to find a trade route 
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< 4/0 Yuiman. and Szeohuen from a base of dieir own, and it was hoped the Eed 
5Uver would furnyhi such a route. Tongking at the time, however, was 
infested with bands of pirates and cutthroats, conspicuous among them being 
an organisation called the Black Flags. The Annamese government under- 
took by the treaty to restore order, and France had promised help. Some 
years having passed without any improvement, France, which meanwhile 

■ had kept a small guard at Haiphong, sent reinforcements (1882), nominally 
to astist the Ann amese troops in putting an end to disorder. The Annamese 
<^cials, however, declined to receive them as friends, opposed their progress, 
and the expedition took the form of a military occupation. 

. China meanwhile b^an to take alarm at the near approach of a strong 
'Eftflitary power to her southern frontier. When the treaty of 1874, which 
gave France trading privileges, was communicated to her, ^e seems to have 
Seated it with indmerence. Now, however, she began to protest, claiming 
'^t ATiTin.m was a vassal state and under her protection. Fi’ance took no 
■notice the protest; she formd, however, that she had und rtaken a very 
serious task in tryir^ to put do^wn the forces of disorder in Tongkmg. Ihe 
Black Flags were, it was believed, being aided by money and amas from 
China, and as time went on, her troops were more and more being confronted 
with regular Clunese soldiers. 

Operations continued with more or less success during the -winter and 
spring of 1883-84 Botii tides, however, were desirous of an arrangement, 
and in May, 1884, a convention was signed between Li Hung Chang and a 
Captain Fournier, who had been commissioned ad hoc, whereby CShdna agreed 
to -withdraw her garrisons and to open her frontiers to trade, France agreeing, 
on her part, to respect the fiction of Chinese suzerainty, and guarantee the 
frototier from attack by brigands. The arrangement -was satisfactory to both 
tides, but it was completely frustrated by a series of misunderstandings 
whidtt led to a renewal of hostilities. The French fleet attacked and destroyed 
■with impunity the forts which were built to guard the entrance to the Min 
River, and could offer no resistance to a force coming from the rear. Alter 
this exploit the French fleet left the mamland and continued its reprisals 
on the coast of Formosa. Keelung, a treaty port, was bombarded and taken, 
October 4th. A sinular attempt, however, on the nei^bouring port of Tamsui 
was unsuccessful. The fleet thereafter confined itself to a semi-blockade of 
the island, which was prolonged into 1885, but led to no practical results. 

By way of bringing pressure on the Chmese government, the French at 
this time declared rice contraband of war, in order to stop the supplies going 
forward to the capital by sea. Even this, though raising an interesting 
point in international law, had no practical effect. Meanwmle the Chinese 
had been greatly emboldened by the successful defence of Tamsui, and the 
failure of the French to push home such successes as they had gained. Prep- 
arations on a great scale were made to continue the war. The new-born 
native press from this time forward began to count as a factor in the situation. 
Troops were massed on the frontier of Tongking, and the French forces 
which had pushed their way as far as the border were compelled by oveiv 
whelming masses of the enemy to fall back on their base in the delta of the 
river. Negotiations for p^ce, however, which had been for some time in 
progress through the mediation of Sir Robert Hart, were at this juncture 
happily concluded (April, 1885), and the French cabinet was thereby rdieved 
.from a v^ embarrassing situation. The terms were practically those of 
the Fournier convention of the year before, the demand for an indemnity 
having been quietly dropped. 
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The Moral Besvlts of Oie Struggle 

(jhina, on the whole, came out of the stru^le with greatly increased 
prestige. She had tried conclusions with a first-class European power and 
had held her own. Incorrect contusions as to the military strength of 
Chma were consequently drawn, not merely by the Chinese themsdves — 
which was excusable — but by European and even British authoriti®, who 
ou^ht to have teen tetter informed. China was lulled into a false security 
which proved disastrous when the day of trial came. A new department was 
created for the control of naval affairs, at the head of which was placed Prince 
Chun, father of the emperor, who since the downfall of Prince Kung in 1884 
had been taking a more and more prominent part in public affairs. A tour 
made by Prince Chun in the spring of 1886, in the course of which he visited 
Port Arthur and Xlhifu, escorted by the fleet, attracted much attention, as 
being the first time that a prince so riear the throne had emerged from palace 
seclusion and exchanged friendly visits with foreign admirals and other rep- 
resentatives. 

AUn-FOEEIGN AGITATIONS 

IVom 1885 to 1894 the political history of China does not call for extended 
notice. Two incidents, however, must be recorded, the first being the con- 
clusion of a convention between Great Britain and China, in which the latter 
undertook to recognise British sovereignty in Burma, to delimit the frontier, 
and to promote overland trade intercourse between tne two countries. Great 
Britain, on &e other hand, conrented to the continuance of the customary 
dece nn ial tribute mission to be despatched by the “highest authority in 
Burma,” the m^berSj however, to be Burmese, and she also craisented not • 
to press a mission which the Indian government was proposing to send to 
Tibet and to which China had agreed. The recognition of Chinese suzerainty 
implied in the sending a tribute misaon was sharply criticised, but in point 
of fact it has never been acted on and is now forgotten. The other incident 
was the temporary occupation of Port Hamilton by the British fleet (May, 
1885). Rumours of Russian intrigues in Korea, coupled with recent pro- 
ceedings in Afghanistan, made it appear dearable that Great Britain diould 
have a naval base farther north than Hong-Kong. For this purpose a small 

E p of islands at the southern point of the peninsula of Korea, forming the 
our known as Port Hamilton, was occupied. Objections, however, were 
raised by the Chinese government to their continued occupation, and Great 
Britain e:^ressed her willingness to withdraw on recdving suflBicient guar- 
antees against their cession to any other power. A trilateral agreement was 
thereupon come to, by which Russia bound herself to China to respect the 
integrity of Korean territory, and Great Britain thereupon agreed to evacuate 
Port Hamilton, which was 'carried out in February, 1^7. 

In 1890 occurred an event which, thou^ seemin^y insignificant, marks 
a turning-point in Chinese history, mss., the reagnation of Admiral Lang 
from the comnaand of the Chinese fleet. One of the lessons which the Chinese 
government seemed to have learned from the French war was the recognition 
of the value of a strcmg fleet. A really efiident squadron had been got 
together and put under the joint command of Admirm Ting and his British 
colleague Admiral Lang. By tact and judgment the latter ted so far avoided 
directly raising the question of who was rea% chief. Order and discipline 
were wdl maintainea, and both mm and oflacers were steadily improvii^ 
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in the knowledge of their profession. During a temporaiy absence of Ad- 
miral Ting, however, the Chinese second in command claimed the light to 
take charge — a claim which Admiral Lang naturally resented. The question 
was referred to Id Hung Chang, who decided against Admiral Lang, where- 
upon the latter, feeling that ms authority to maintain discipline was gone, 
threw up his commission. His resignation was accepted, and he left, never 
to retuirj, From this point the fleet on which so much depended began to 
deteriorate. What the dismissal of Admiral Lang cost her was soon to be 
proved in the fatal battle of the Yalu. 

Meanwhile rumours of risings and rebellions were prevalent. In 1891 
there was a series of violent anti-foreign outbreaks. Many missionary estab- 
lishments in the interior were destroyed. The agitation, however, gradually 
died out and thinffi reverted to the normal condition. There ^peared even 
a prospect of considerable railway development — the leadiqg officials having 
at last come round to the opinion that railways might be beneficial, at least 
for strategic purposes. 

WAE WITH JAPAN 

We pass on to 1894, a year which was fraught with momentous conse- 
quences to China, inasmuch as it witnessed the outbreak of the Japanese wai’. 
In the spring the state of Korea began to attract attention.^ A series of 
chronic rebelnons had baffled the authorities, and help from China was asked 
for. China responded; Japan replied by sendmg troops also, nominally to 
guard her legation. The rebelhon was stamped out, and then China proposed 
that both sides should withdraw. Japan made a counter proposal that 
both should join in imposing sucffl reforms on Korea as would prevent a 
• recurrence of these internal dissensions. This, in turn, China refused. Again 
Japan retorted, denying the alleged suzerainty, and mtimating that whether 
China joined or not she proposed to prosecute her schemes of reform, and 
would keep her troops there until the necessary guarantees had been obtained 
for the security of her trade. At the same time categorical schemes of civfi 
and military reform were laid before the Korean government, and the Japanese 
force in Seoul was largely increased. By the beginning of July she had 
over ten thousand men there. The Chinese government thereupon proceeded 
to send more troops to leinforee General Yeh, who was stationed at Asan, a 
short distance south of Seoul. 

The first battle was fought at Asan on the 27th of July. The Japanese 
attack was repulsed, but the Chinese evacuated their position during the 
night and retreated northward. A series of desultory skirmishes followed, 
but the only real stand the Chinese made was at Pieng-an. The division 
under General Tso offered a stubborn resistance till thrir leader was killed, 
when they turned and fled. The defeat became a rout, and left the road to 
China open to the victorious Japanese. Two days afterwards, on the 17tii of 
September, the naval engagement of Yalu was fought. The Chhiese fleet was 
hopelessly outmanoeuvred by the Japanese and lost heavily. live vessels 
were sunk, burned, or driven ashore. Night coming on, the Japanese drew 
off, and the re m ai n der of the Chinese squadron was allowed to seek shelter 
in Port Arthur. They did not venture to put to sea again, and were captured 
or destroyed in the harbour of Wei-hai-wei in Februa^ of the following 
year. On land the Japanese continued their progress, crossed the Yalu 
Biver, and entered Chmese territory on October 24th. City after city fell 
into their hands, and Newchwang, a treaty port, was occupied on March 4th. 
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Meanwhile a second Japanese army had landed on the ^otung TOnmsuia, 
and captured the naval stron^old of Port Arthur on Novemb^ 22na. A 
third expedition was launched against Wei-hai-wei, where the C^ese fleet 
had now sought refuge. On February 12th, 1895, the fortress and fleet were 
surrendered. A dmir al Ting and the general conunanding committed suicide. 


The Treaty of Shimonoseki; European Intervention 

Further resistance was hopeless, and negotiations were op^ed for 
After two abortive missions, which the Japanese refus^ ^ bemg unprovided 
with sufficient powers, U Hung Ghang was sent as iflempotentiary,_ ^nd on 
April 17th, 1895, the Treaty of Shimonoseki was agned. The toms mcluded 
the cession of Idaotung peninsula, then in actual occupation by tto Jap^ 
nese troops, the cession of the island of Formosa, an mdenuuty of xi. taeis 
200,000,000 (about £30,000,000), and various commerdal pnvil^es. 

The signature of tma treaty brought the European powers ^ we scene. 
It had been for some time the avowed ambition of Russia to obtain m ice- 
free port as an outiet to her Iberian possesaon^an ambition wmcn was 
considered by British statesmen as not unreasonable. It did not, therefore, 
at all suit her purposes to see the riting power of Jaj^ along toe 

gulf of Liaotung, and by impHcation commanding toe whole rf the coasl>lme 
of Korea. Even before proceeding to Shimonosela, Li Hung Cmang is beheyed 
to have received assurances from flusaa that she would not allow My_ cession 
of territory in that re^on to become operative. At any rate, ui the mtervaJ 
between toe signature and the ratification of toe treaty, mvitations were 
addressed by Russia to toe great powers to interyerie with a view to ite 
modification on the ground of toe disturbance of toe balance of power and 
the menace to CsSna which the occupation of Port Arthm by toe J^anere 
would involve. Erance and Germany accepted toe myitation ; Gx^t isntam 
declined. In toe end the three powers brought suto pr^iro to b^r on 
Japan t^t she gave up the whole of her continent^ acqi^tion^ retammg 
only toe island of Formosa. The indemnity was on toe otoer hand mcreased 

bv H. taels 30,000,000. , , j j t. •- 

For the time the integrity of China seemed to 
France, and Germany could pose as her friends, G^t 
taken no hand in the retrocession, w^ looked on with coldn^ 
even bore her a grudge because she h^not at an ewly 
and put a stop to the war. U Hu^ Chang, who had had ^ 

stored, was personally grateful to Russia for having sweated hm froin 
a very awkward podtion, and cheritoed the genei^ 

L an unusual de^ee, a state of mind of wffieh Russia is bto^ed to 
taken full advantage during that statesman s sojo^ at toe 
as snedal representative of the Gbinese emperor at toe czm s ^ronatim. 

Se eSf was indeed soon fortocoming that Russia md France 
had n^fbeen quite disinterested in rescuing Chinese 

ffraan for each oegan ,to daim a reward as evidence of the impaid gmtitude, 
ga obSOT^t to carry the 

four or five years she had been presai^ on mto eagerness, across Gmw 
territory from Stretenesk to Vladivostok, tous_^ avoidiM ? 
hpaidps fiivinff a srasp on northern Manchnna. if ranee obtatoed, by a con 
vention^ated Jnne^Oth, 1895, a rectification of frontier m the 

p«OT owSirf (xmxeJm of tami at laniow for the puiposca of a aetfle- 

^ a. W.— VOL. 3CKIV. j 
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meht.' Ru&eda was said to have negotiated also a secret treaty, frequentiy 
aeseribed as the “ Ca^ni Convention,” but more probably signed by Li Hung 
Camng at Moscow, giving her the right in certain contingencies to Port Arthur, 
which was to be refortmed with Russian assistance. And by way of further 
securing her hold, Russia guaranteed a four-per-cent, loan of £15,000,000 
issued in Paris to enable China to pay off the first instalment of the Japanese 
indemnity. 


MEKONG VALLEY DISPUTE 

The convention between France and China of June 20th, 1895, brought 
China into sharp conflict with Great Britain, and gave rise to important 
negotiations. China, having by the Bumia convention of 1886 agreed to 
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recognise British sovereignty over Burma, her quondam feudatory, also agreed 
to a delimitation of bounoaries at the proper tame. Effect was given to 
this last stipulation by a subsequent convention concluded in London (March 
1st. 1894), which traced the boundary line from the Shan states on the west 
as far as &e Mekong river on the east. In the Mekong valley there were 
two semi-independent native territories over which suzerainty had been 
claimed in times gone by both by the kings of Ava and by the Chinese em- 
perors. These territories were named Meng Lun and Kiaag Hung— -the latter 
lying partly on one side and partly on the other of the Mekong river, south 
of the point where it issues from Chmese territory The boundary line was 
so drawn as to leave both these territories to China, but in consideration of 
the fact that Great Britain was surraadering to China territory over which 
^e hu^t claim sovereignty m successor to tiie kings of Ava, and in respect 
of whim sovereim rights had in point of fact been recently exercised, it was 
stipulated that China should not alienate any portion of these territories 
to any other power without the previous consent of Great Britain. The 
power contemplated, thoi:^h not named, was France, who by a treaty with 
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concluded in 1893, had pushed the boundary of her Annamese pos- 
se^ons up to the left bank of the Mekong, and it was desired to interi^se 
this particular territory as a sort of buffer, so as to avoid any conffict of 
French and British interests in this remote and difficult remon. 

This object was frustrated by the convention between IVance and China 
of 1895. Yidding to French pressure, and regardless of the undertaking she 
had entered into with Great Britain, China so drew the boundary line as to 
cede to France that portion of toe territory, of TCiang Hung which lay on 
toe left bank of toe Mekong. Compensation was demanded from China for 
this breach of faith, and at the s^e time negotiations were entered into with 
France for toe better determining of the interests of toe two countrii^ in 
Siam and toe, territories Ijrmg between Siam and toe Chinese frontier. These 
resulted in a joint declaration by toe governments of France and Great Brit* 
sin, dated January 16to, 1896, by which it was agreed, as regards boundary, 
that the Mekong from toe point of its confluence with toe Nam Huok north- 
wards M far as the Chine^ frontier should be the dividii^ line between toe 
possessions or spheres of influence of toe two powers, fi was agreed also 
that any commercial privileges obtained by either power in Yunnan or &e- 
chuen should be open to toe subjects of toe other. The negotiations with 
Chiim resulted m a fmtoer agreement, dated February 4th, 1897, whereby 
considerable modifications in favour of Great Britain were made in toe Burma 
boundaiy drawn by toe 1894 convention. The net result of these various 
conventions is that from toe giffi of Tongking westwards, as far as toe Mekong, 
toe French Annamese possessions are coterminous with toe southern frontier 
of China, and from toe Mekong as far as the confines of Assam the British 
Burmese possessions are coterminous with toe southwestern frontier. In toe 
middle, wliere toe possessions meet toe Mekong, from the frontier of China 
down to toe northern boundary of Siam, is the dividing line. 


KIAOCHOW, POST AETHTJE, WEI-HAI-WEI 

While Russia and France were profiting by what they were pleased to 
call toe generosity of China, Germany alone had so far received no reward 
for her snare in compelBng toe retrocesrion of Liaotung; but in November, 
1897, she proceeded to help herself by seizing the bay of Eiaochow in the 
province oi Shantung. The act was done ostraialbly in order to compel 
satisfaction for the murder of two German misaonaries, but it soon was 
found that she was determined to hold the place in any event. A cession 
was ultimately made by way of a lease for a term of ninety-nine years — 
Germany to have full feritorial jurisdiction during toe contmuance of the 
lease, with liberty to erect fortifications, build docks, and exercise all the 
r^hts of sovereignty. 

In December toe Russian fleet was sent to winter m Port Arthur, and 
though this was at firat described as a temporary measure, its object was 
speemly disclosed by a request made in January, 1898, by toe Rusaan am- 
bassador in London, that two British cruisers, then also anchored at Port 
Arthur, should be withdrawn “in order to avoid friction' in the Rusaan 
sphere of influence.” They Irft shortly afterwards, and todr de^utore in 
toe circumstances was redded as a blow to Great Britain's prestige in the 
Far East. In March toe Russian govermnent peremptorily demanded a lease 
of Port Arthur and the adjoining anchorage of Ta-lien-wan — a demand which 
China coifld not resist without foreign supiiort. After an acrimonious corre- 
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e|)^dence»'%ith - tbe 'RussiaQ government Gmat Britain acquieecsed in the 
/w eummpU. The Russian occupation of Port Arthur was immediately fol- 
lowed by a concesaon to build a line of railway from that point northwards 
to connect with the Siberian trunk line in north Manchuria. As a countav 
poise to the ^wth of Russian influence in the north, Great Britain obtained 
a lease of "'^-hai-wei, and formally took possession of it on its evacuation 
by ^e Japanese troops in May, 1898. 


“open noon” and “spheres op inplxjence” 

After much h^itation the Chinese government had at last resolved to 
permit the construction of railways with foreign capital. A keen competition 
hereupon ensued between syndicates of different nationalities, Germany 
had insisted upon obtaining as part of the Kiaodiow settlement certain prefr 
erential railway and mini^ ri^ts in the province of. Shantung. France had 
previouMy obtained a similar recognition for the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi and Yunnan, and Russia indicated clearly that she considered 
hhinchuria as her particular field of exploitation. Great Bntain, thou^ 
intimating her preference for the “open door” policy, yet found herself com- 
pelled to fall in with the general movement towards what became known as 
the “spheres of influence” policy, and claimed the Yangtse valley as her 
particiuar sphere. This she chd by the somewhat negative method of obtam- 
ing from the Chinese government a declaration that no part of the Yangtse 
valley should be alienated to any foreign power. 

A more formal recognition of the claim, as far as railway enterprise was 
eoncemed, was embodied in an agreement (April 28th, 1899) between Great 
Britain and Russia, and communicated to the Chinese government, whereby 
the Russian government agreed not to seek for any concessions within Ihe 
Yangtse valley, including all the provinces bordenng on_ the great river, 
togeth^ with Chekiang and Honan, the Bntish government entering into a 
similar imdertaking in regard to the Chinese dominions north of the Great 
Wall. (A supplementary exchange of notes of the same date excepted from 
the scope of this agreement the Shan-hai-kwan-Newchwang extension, wluoh 
had already been conceded to the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank.) A 
similar promise of non-alienation m respect of the provmce of Fuhkien was 
made to the Japanese government (April, 1898), which thus ear-marked that 
province as the Japanese sphere. 

As a general partition seemed thus to be m progress, the Italian govern- 
ment stepped m and applied for a lease of a coaling station at Sanmun, on 
the coast of Chekiang, together with a grant of railway and mining ri^ts 
in that province. The manner in which the request was put forward gave 
offence to the yamen, and a blunt refusal was returned. The incident gave 
rise to much filing both in Peking and Rome. The Italian minister was 
recalled, but his successor fared no better. China, apprehending a repetition 
of the Kiaochow incident, sent orders to the local troops to resist a lanchng 
if such should be attempted on the part of the Italian, men-of-war. No 
landing, however, was attempted, and though negotiations were continued the 
demand has not been further pressed. 

In 1899 Talienwan and Kiaochow were respectively thrown open by 
Russia and Germany to foreign, trade, and, .encouraged' by these measures, 
the United States government initiated in September of the same year a 
correspondence with the great European powers and, Japan, with, a view to 
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securing their definite adhesion to the “ open door ” policy. The British gov- 
emineat gave an unqualified approval to the American proposal, and the 
replies of the other powers, thoxi^ more guarded, were accepted at Washing- 
ton as satisfactory. 

A further and more definite step towards securing the maintenance of 
the “ open door ” in CMna was the agreement concluded in October, 1900, 
between the British and German governments. The signatories, by the first 
two articles, agreed to endeavour to keep the ports on the rivers and httoral 
fr^ and open to international trade and economic activity, and to uphold 
this rule for all Clunese territory as far as {wo in the German counterpart) 
they could exercise influence | not to use the existing complications to obtain 
territorial advantages in Chinese dominions, and to seeac to maintain un- 
diminished the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire. By a third article 
they r^rved their ri^t to come to a preliminary understanding for the 
protection of iheir interests in China, shomd any otiaer power use those com- 

S lications to obtain such territorial advantages under any form whatever, 
in the submission of the agreement rmder tiie fourth and last article to the 
powers mterested, Austria, Prance, Italy, and Japan accepted its prindples 
without express reservation — Japan first requesting and obtaining assurances 
that she signed on the same footing as an ori^al signatoiy. The United 
States accepted the first two articles, but expressed no opinion on the thud. 
Russia construed the first as limited to ports actually open in regions where 
the two agnatories exercise “then:” influence, and favourably entertained it 
in that sense, ignoring the reference to other forms of economic activity. 
She fully accepted the second, and observed that in the contiogeney con- 
templated by the third she would modify her attitude according to circum- 
stances. 

Meanwhile negotiations carried on by the British minister at Pekmg 
during 1898 resulted in the grant of very important privileges to forei^ 
commerce. The payment of me second instalment of the Japanese indenmity 
was becoming due, and it was much discused how and on what terms China 
would be able to raise the amount. The Russian government, as has been 
stated, had made China a loan of the sum required for the first portidn of 
the mdemnity, vtz., £15,000,000, taldng a charge on the customs revenue 
as security. The Britisn government was urged to make' a like loan of 
£16,000,000 both as a matter of friendship to China and as a counterpoise to 
the Russian influence. An arrangement was come to accordingly, on very 
favourable terms financially to the Chinese, but at the last moment they 
drew back, being overawed, as they said, from further action, by the threat- 
eniim attitude of Russia. 

Taking advantage of the petition which this refusal gave him, the British 
minister obtained from the Tsung-li-Yamen, betides the declaration as to tire 
non-alienation of the Yangtse valley above mentioned, an undertaking to 
throw the whole of the inland waterways open to steam traffic. The Chinese 
goji'emment at the Kims time undertook that the post of inspector-general of 
customs should always be held by an Englishman so long as the trade of 
Great Britain was greater than that of any other nation. Minor conKsstions 
ware also made, su^ as the opening of new ports, but the open^ of the 
waterways is by far the greatest advance that has been made tince 1860. 
The privilege is hampered as yet by the obstruction of the likm service, but 
as the Chinese have applied for a general revision of the treaty tariffs it may 
be presumed that the occasion will be used to put the inland revenue tariff on 
a more satitiactory footing. 
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RAILWAY OQNCBBSIONS 

The Ghinese government had been generally disposed to railway con- 
struction since the conclusion of the Japanese war, but hoped to be able to 
retain the control in their own hands. The masterful methods of Russia 
and ^rmany had obliged them to surrender this control so far as concerned 
Manchuria and Shantung, the lines in which were left to be financed and 
worked by the powers mterested. In the Yangtse valley, Sheng, the director- 
general of railways, had been negotiating with several competu^ syndicates, 
playitg one off against the other to force better terms. One of these was a 
B^anco-^lgian syndicate, which was .endeavouring to obtain the trunk line 
fitom Hankow to Pekii^. A British company was tendering for the same 
work, and as the line lay mainly within the Bntish sphere it was considered 
not unreasonable to expect it shoifid be ^ven to the latter. At a critical 
, mcMnent, however, the fkench and Russian ministers intervened, and praefi- 
Mlly forced the yamen to grant a contract in favour of the Franco-Belgian 
company. The yamen had only a few days before explicitly promised the 
British minister that the contract should not be- ratified without his having 
an opportunity of seeing it. 

As a penalty for this breach of faith, and as a set-off to the Franco-Belgian 
line, the Britiai minister required the immediate grant of all the railway 
concessions for which Bntish syndicates were then negotiating, and on terms 
not inferior to those granted to the Belgian line. In this way all the lines 
in the lower Yangtse, as also the Shansi Mming Companies’ lines, were secured. 
A contract for a trunk Ime from Canton to Hankow was n^oliated in the 
latter part of the same year ( 189 S) by an Aniencan company, which com- 
pleted the list for the time' bemg 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

There can indeed be little doubt that the powers, engrossed in the diplo- 
matic conflicts of which Peking was the centre, had entirely underrated the 
reactionary fordes gradually mustenng for a final struggle against the aggres- 
sive spirit of western civilisation. The lamentable consequences of admin- 
istrative corruption and incompetence, and the superiority of foreign methods 
which had been amply illustrated by the Japanese wai-^, haia at first produced a 
.considerable impression not only upon the more enlightened commercial 
classes, but even upon many of the younger members of the official classes 
m China. The dowager-empress, who, in spite of the emperor Kwang Su 
having nominally atta^d his rnajority, had retained practical control of 
the supreme power until the conffict with Japan, had been held, not unjustly, 
to blame for the disasters of the war, and even before its conclusion the 
young emperor was adjured by some of the most responsible among his own 
subjects to shake himself free from the baneful restramt of " petticoat gov- 
ernment,” and himself take the helm. 

^ In the following years a reform movement, undoubtedly genuine, thovgh 
opinions differ as to the value of the popular support which it claimed, spread 
throu^out the central and southern provinces of the empire. One of the 
most significant symptoms was the relatively large demand which suddenly 
arose for the transla,tions of forei^ works and similar publications in the 
Chinese language which philanthropic societies had been trying for some time 
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pa^ to ^pul^ise, thou^ hitherto with scant success. Chinese newspapers 
published m the treaty ports spread the ferment of new ideas far into the 
interior. Fifteen hundred young men of good family applied to enter the 
foreign umversity at Peking, and in some of the provmcial towns the Chinese 
themselves subscribed towards the opening of foreign schools Reform soci- 
etie^ wmch not infrequently enjoyed ofl&cial countenance, sprang up in many 
of the large towns, and found numerous adherents amongst the younger 

Early m 1898 the emperor, who had gradually emancipated himself from 
the dowager-empress’s control, summoned several of the reform leaders to 
Peki^, and requested their advice with regard to the progressive measures 
which should be introduced into the government of the empire. Chief amongst 
these reformers was Kang Yu-wei, a Cantonese, whose scholarly attainments, 
combined with novel teachings, earned for him from his followers the title 
of the modem sage ” Of his more or less active sympathisers who had 
subsequently to suffer with him in the cause of reform, the most prominent 
was Chang Yin-huan a member of the grand council and of the Tsung-Ii- 
Yamen, who had represented his sovereign at Queen Victoria's Jubilee in 
1897. 


The Reform Edicts 

It soon became evident that there was no more enthusiastic advocate of the 
new ideas than the emperor himself. Within a few months the vermilion 
pencil gave the imperial sanction to a succession of edicts which, had they 
been carried into effect, would have amounted to a revolution as far-reacitong 
as that which h^ transformed Japan thirty years previously. The fossilised 
System of examinations for the pubhc service was to be altogether superseded 
by a new schedule baaed on foreign learning, for the better promotion of which 
a number of temples were to be converted into schools for western education; 
a state department was to be created for the translation and dissanination of 
the standard works of western literature and science; even the scions of the 
ruling Manchu race were to be compelled to study fore^ languages and travel 
abroM; and last, but not least, all useless offices bom in Pekkig and in iiie 
province were to be abolished. A further edict was reported to be in con- 
templation, domg away mth the quem, or pig^tail, which, ori^ally imposed 
upon the Chmese by their Manchu conquerors as a badge of subjection, had 
gradually become the most characteristic and most cherished feature of the 
national dress. 

Had China possessed a governing class imbued with similar enlightened 
patriotism to that which induced the Japanese daimios in 1869 to sacnfice 
their feudal rights in the mter^ts of national regeneration, even the crude 
series of imperial edicts drawn up by Kang Yu-wei might have proved the 
starting-point of a new era. But the bureaucracy of China, which had bat- 
tened for centuries on corruption and ignorance, had no taste for self-sacrifice. 
Other vested interests felt themselves equally threatened The priests, whose 
temples were to be alienated ; the military mandarins, who were led to believe 
that the army was going to be handed over to foreign instructors ; and, above 
all, the imperial clansmen and bannermen, the eunuchs, and other hangers-on 
of the palace, whose eristence was bound up with all the worst traditions of 
oriental misgovemment, were all equally alarmed, and behind them stood the 
whole latent force of popular superstition and an unreasoning and blind 
conservatism. 
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THE COUP D ETAT 


The dowagep^press saw her opportunity. The Summer Palace, to which 
ahe'-ixad retired, had been for some time the centre of resistance to the new 
movement, and in the middle of September, 1898, a report became current 
that, in order to put an end to the obstruction which hampered his reform 
policy, the emperor intended to seize the person of the dow^r-empress and 
nave her deported into the interior. Some colour was given to this report 
by an offidal annoimcement that the emperor would hold a review of the 
foreipr-drilled troops at Tientan, and had summoned Yuan Shih-kai, their 


still entirely in the hands of the reactionaries. 

; . During the ni^t of the 20tih of September the palace of the emperor was 
occupied by the soldiers, and on the following day Kwang Su, who was hence- 
forth virtually a prisoner in the hands of the empress, was made to issue an 
edict restoring her regency. Kang Yu-wei, warned at the last moment by an 
urgent message from me emperor, succeeded in escaping, but many of the most 
prominent reformers were arrested, and six of them were promptly executed. 
The Peking Gazette announced a few days later that the emperor himself was 
dangerously ill, and his life might well have been despaired of had not the 
Bntish minister represented in very emphatic terms the serious consequences 
which might ensue if anything happened to him. Drastic measures were, 
however, adopted to stamp out the reform movement in the provmces as well 
as in the capital. The reform edicts were cancelled, the reformers’ aesocia- 
* itaons were dissolved, their newspapers suppressed, and those who did not care 
to save themselves by a hasty recantation of their errors were imprisoned or 
proscribed. In October the reaction had already been accompanied by such 
a recrudescence of anti-foreign feelmg that the foreign ministers at Peking 
had to bring up guards from ^ fleet for the protection of the legations, and to 
demand the removal from the capital of the disorderly Kansu soldiery whiidh 
subsequently played so sinister a part in the troubles of June, 1900. But tie 
unpleasant impresaon produced by these incidents was in a great measure 
removed by the demonstrative reception Vhich the empress Tsu' Tsi gave on 
October 15th to the wives of the foreign representatives — an international act 
of courtesy unprecedented in the annals of the Chinese court. 


Manchu Ascendency 

One of the most agnificant features of the cowp d^itat of 1898 was the 
decisive part played m it by the Manchus, whose ascendency in the councUs 
of the dowager-empress became more and more marked. Manchus were sub- 
stituted for C hin a m en in many of the higher offices of the state, and even Li 
Hung Chang’s position was ^aken. Though he was the only prominent 
Chinese statesman who had actively supported the empress, he was temporarily 
removed from the capi^, imder pretext of a specim misaon to msj^ct the 
course of the Yellow River in Shantung. The reactionary tide contmued to 
nse throu^out the year 1899, but it did not appear materially to affect the 
foreign relations of China, 

On January 24th, 1900, the Peking Gazette published an imperial edict 
appointing as heir-presumptive to the throne Pu Chun, a son of Pnnee Tuan 
C&imself son to Prince Tun and grandson to the emperor Tao-kwai^), which 
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was generally r^aj'ded in China as a preliminary step to the formal depwition 
of the emperor Hwang Su. Influential memorials from dunese officials 
deprecating any such measure would seem to have deterred the ^preffi 
from following up her original intention, but tiie choice of two rabid anti- 
foreign officiate as tutors to Pu Chun, toother with the prestige conferred 
upon Prince Tuan, one of the most reactionary of the Manchu princes, 
afforded a startlmg mdication of the spirit which already prevailed in court 
drcles. 


THE BOXES MOVEMENT 

A few weeks earlier the brutal murder of Mr. Brooks, an English missionary, 
in Shantung, had compelled attention to a popular movement which had l^n 
spreading rapidly throu^out that provmce and the adjoimng one of Chih-li 
with the connivance of certain hi^ officials, if not under their direct patron- 
age. The ori^ of the “Boxer” movement is obscure. Its name is derived 
from a literal translation of the Chinese designation, “The fist of righteous 
harmony.” Like the kindred “Big Sword” society, it appears to have been 
in the first instance a secret association of malcontents chiefly drawn from the 
lower classes. 

The Tsing dyiiasty was reaching what would seem to be the allotted span 
of Chinese dynasties. Whether the empress Tsu Tsi and her Manchu advisers 
had deliberately set themselves from the begiimiig to avert the dangCT by ^ 
fleeting what might have been a revolutionary movement into anti-forei^ 
channels, or whether with onental heedlessness they had allowed it to grow 
until they were powerless to control it, they had unquestionably resolved to 
take it imder their protection before the foreign representatives at Peking had 
realised its gravity. The outrages upon native Christians and the_ threats 
against foreigners generally went on increasii^. The Boxers openly displayed 
on their banners the device: “Exterminate the foreigners and save the 
d 3 masty,” yet the representative of the powers were unable to obtain any 
effective measure against the so-called “rebels,” or even a definite condein- 
nation of their methods. 


Diplomacy at Bay 

Four months (January-April, 1900) were spent in futile interviews with the 
Tsung-li-Yamen. In May a number of Christian villages were detroyed and 
native converts massacred in the neighbourhood of the capital, and Favier, the 
venerable head of the Roman Catholic missions in China, d^cribed the situar 
tion as the gravest within Ms long memory. On the 2nd of June two En^idi 
missionaries, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Norman, were murdered at Yung Ching, 
forty milftg from Peking. The whole country was overrun with bands of Box- 
ers who tore up the railway and set fire to the stations at different points on 
the Peking-Tientsin line. Fortunately a mixed body of marines and blue- 
jackets of various nationalities had reached Peking on June 1st, for the pro- 
tection of the legations. The whole city ww in a state of tunnoil. Pnnoe 
Tuan and the Maneffius generally, together with the Kansu soldiery under the 
notorious Tung-fu-hsiang, openly sided with the Boxers. Tlie European 
residents and a large number of native converts took refuge m the Britidi 
Wat, inti, where preparations were hastily made on all sides in view of a threat- 
ened attack. On the 11th the chancellor of the Japanese legation was mur- 
dered by Chinese soldiras. 
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<t> ’ Oo'tibe night 'of the 13th most of the foreign building^, churches, and mis- 
rion hkmses in the eastern part of the Tatar city were pufaged and burned and 
himdreds of native Qmstians massacred. The work of destruction contmued 
fo!r daisrs unchecked by any CMnese authority, and on June 20th the German 
ininister, Baron von &tteler, was murdered, and there is little doubt that the 
same fate had been prepared for all the other foreign repiesentatives, who 
weire expected to visit the yamen, as n^otiations were proceeding with regard 
to a summons sent to them on the previous day to leave Peking within twenty- 
four hours. At 4 p M. on the afternoon of the 20th the Chinese troops opened 
fire upon the legations, and the eight weeks’ siege began which will remain 
memorable in history as one of the most splendid instances of what the heroism 
and intelhgence of a handful of Europeans can achieve against Asiatic hordes. 


I The Action of the Powers 

Meanwhile Peking had been completely cut off since the 14th from ail com- 
mmiication with the outside world, and naval and military forces were being 
hurried up by all the powers to the gulf of Pechili. On June 10th Admirm 
^smiour had already left Tientsin with a mixed force of two thousand British, 
Russian, French, Geimans, Austrians, Italians, Americans, and Japanese to 
repair the railway and restore communication with Peking. But his expedi- 
tion met with unexpectedly severe resistance. Great anxiety prevailed for 
some days as to its fate, and no definite tidings of its whereabouts were received 
until it had fought its way back to within a day’s march of Tientsin. TiTiai 
it reached Tientsin again on Jime 26th the Bntish contingent of nine hun- 
dred and fifteen men had alone lost one hundred and twenty-four killed and 
wounded out of a total casualty list of sixty-two killed and t^vo hundred and 
aghteen wounded. 

The Chinese had in the mean time made a determined attack upon the 
foreign settlements at Tientsin, and communication between the city and the 
sea being also threatened, the allied admirals had demanded on the 16th the 
surrender of the Taku forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho. The Chinese replied 
to the ultimatum by opening fire with great vigour during the following night, 
whereupon a flotilla or British, French, German, Japanese, and Russian gun- 
boats bombarded the forts, which were captured by landing parties early on 
the 17th, The situation at Tientsin, nevertheless, continued precarious, and 
it was not till the arrival of considerable reinforcements that the troops of the 
allied powers were able to assume the offensive, taking the native city by 
storm on July 14th, at a cost, however, of over seven hundred killed and 
wounded. Even in this emergency international jealousy ha^ grievously 
delayed the necessary concentration of forces. Three British brigades were 
ordered up from India, a few French colonial regiments were sent on from 
Saigon, the Amencans detached a body of troops from the Philippines, the 
Russians despatched a brigade from Port Arthur, though their military re- 
sources were severely taxed by the simultaneous outbreak of hostilities in 
Manchuria, and prej^ations were made in Germany, France, and Italy to 
send out fresh contingents, the German force alone numbering over twenty 
tbousand m^. 

But the situation required immediate action. No power was so favourably 
situated to take such action as Japan, and the Britim government, who had 
stron^y urged her to act speedily and eneigetically, undertook at her request 
to sound the other powers with regard to her intervention. No definite objec- 
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tion was raised, but the replies of Geonany and Russia barely disguised their 
ill-humour._ Great Britam herself went so far as to offer Japan the assistance 
of the British treasury, in case financial difficulties stood in the way, but on 
the same day on which this proposal was telegraphed to Tokio (July 6th) the 
Japan^ government had decided to embark forthwith the two divisions 
which it had already mobilised. By the beginning of August one of the TnHian 
brigades had also reached Tientsin, together with smaller reinforcements sent 
by the other powers, and thanks chiefly to the eneigetic counsels of the BritiA 
commander. General ^ Alfred Gaselee, a relief column, numbering twaity 
thoTwand men, at last set out for Peking on August 4th, a British nav5 br^de 
having started up river the previous afternoon. It arrived within striking 
distance of Peking on the wening of the 13th. The Russians tried to steal a 
Diarch upon the allies during the n^t, but were checked at die walls and 
suffered heavy losses. The Japanese attacked another point of the walls the 
next mommg, but met with fierce opposition? whilst the Americans were de- 
layed by gettmg entangled in the Russian line of advance. The Briti^ con- 
tingent was more fortunate, and, skilfully guided to an unguarded water-gate, 
Graeral Gaselee and a party of Sikhs were the first to force their way with 
trifling loss through to the British legation. About 2 p.m. on the afternoon 
of August 14th the long siege was raised 


The Siege of the Legations 

For nearly six weeks after the first mterruption of communications no 
news reached the outside world from Peking except a few belated messages, 
smuggled through the Chinese lines by native runners, urging the imperative 
necessity of prornpt relief. During the greater part of that period the fordgn 
quarter was subjected to heavy rifle and artillery fire, and the contmuous 
fighting at close quarters with ihe hordes of Chinese regulars, as well as Box- 
ers, decimated the scanty ranks of the defenders. supply of both am- 
munition and food was lender. But the hercdsm displayed by civilians and 
professional combatants alike was inexhaustible. Some of the legations were 
totally or partially destroyed. In their anxiety to bum out the British le^ 
tion, the Chinese did not hesitate to set fire to the adjoinmg building of me 
hanlin, the ancient seat of Chinese classical learning and the storehouse of 
priceless literary treasures and state archives. The /«, or palace, of Prince 
Su, separated only by a canal from the British legation, formed the centre of 
the international position, and was held, with indomitable valour by a small 
Japanese force under Colonel Sheba, assisted by a few Italian marines and 
volunteers of other nationalities and a number of Christian Chmese. The 
French l^ation on the extreme right and the section of the city wall held 
chiefly by Germans and Americans were also poiats of vital importance which 
had to tear the brunt of the Chmese attack. 

Little is known as to what passed in the councils of the Chinese court dur- 
ing the siege. But there is reason to believe that throughout that period grave 
divergencies of opinion eristed amongst the highest officials. The attack upon 
the legations appears to have received the sanction of the dowageresmpress, 
acting upon the advice of Prince Tuan and the extreme Manehu party, at 
a gj’and council hdd during the night of June 18th.-19th, u^n receipt of 
the news of the capture of me Taku forts by the inteinationm forces. Tlie 
emperor himsdf, as well as Prince Ching and a.few other influential mandarins, 
strongly protested against the empress's dedsion, but it was acclaimed by the 
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mslb majority of tiiofee present. The moderate party was probably not in a 
poeirian to do more than act as a drag upon the more violent faction. Three 
members of the tsung-li-yamen were publicly executed for attempting to 
modify the terms of an imperial edict ordering the massacre of all foreigners 
tihroughout the provinces, and most of the Manchu nobles and high officials, 
and the eunuchs of the palace, who have played an important part in Chinese 
poKtacs throughout the dowager-empress’s tenure of power, were heart and 
soul with the Boxers. But it was noted by the defenders of the legations that 
Prince China’s troops seldom took part, or only in a half-hearted way, in the 
fighting, which was chiefly conducted by Tung-fu-hsiang’s soldiers and the 
Boaoear levies. The modem artillery which the Chinese possessed was only 
smasmodically brou^t into play. Nor did any of the attacking parties ever 
imow the fearlessness and determination which the Chinese had somewhat 
unexpectedly displayed on several occasions during the fighting at and around 
Tientsin. 

< Nevertheless, the porition of the defenders at the end of the first four weeks 
of the sieM had grown well-nigh desperate. Suddenly, just when things were 
Ifaokmg blackest, on the 17th of July the Chinese ceased firing, and a sort of 
informal armistice secured a period of respite for the beleaguered Europeans. 
The capture of the native city of 'lientsin by the allied forces had shaken the 
'self-confidence of the Chinese authorities, who had hitherto not only_ coun- 
tenanced but themselves directed the hostilities. By a curious coincidence, 
it was just at the time when the besiegers were relaxing their efforts that the 
intense anxiety of the civilised world with regard to the fate of the besieged 
reached its culminating point. Circumstantial accounts of the fall of the 
lotions and the massacre of their inmates were circulated in Shanghai and 
tafegraphed to Europe, and coupled with the despairing tone of the few mes- ' 
sages which had been smiled out of Peking in June — ^more especially Sir 
Robert Hart’s mess^ of June 24th — and wil^ the admissions made by Chi- 
nee provmdai offirials, these reports found general credence. It was not till 
the following we^ that an authentic message received through the Chinese 
legation at Wariiii^on proved these fears to be premature. 

Desultory ^htmg continued, and grave fears were entertained that the 
approach of the relief colunm would prove the signal for a desperate attempt 
to rush the legations before effectual assistance could reach them The at- 
tempt was made, but failed. The relief, however, came not a day too soon. 
Of the small band of defenders, which, including civilian volunteers, had never 
mustered five hundred, sixty-five had been killed and one hundred and thirty- 
one wounded. Ammunition and provisions were almost at an end Even 
more desperate was the situation at the Pei-tang, the Roman CathoUc northern 
cathedrm and rnission house, where, with the help of a small body of French 
and Italian marines, Favior had orgamsed an independent centre of resistance 
for his community of over three thousand souls. Their rations were abso- 
lutely exhausted when, on August 15th, a relief party was despatched to their 
assistance from the legations. 

The ruin wrought in Petog during the two months’ fighting was appalling. 
Apart from the wholesale destruction of foreign property in the Tatar city, 
and of Chinese as well as European buildings in the vicinity of the legations, 
the wealthiest part of the Chinese city had been laid in arixes. The retnbution 
which, overtook Peking after its capture by the international forces was ter- 
rible. Order was, however, gradually restored, first in the Japanese and then 
m the British and American quarters, though several mnuths elapsed before 
there was any real revival of native confidence. 
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The Flight of the Chinese Covert 

So unexpected had been the rapid and victorious advance of the allies 
that the dowager-empress witti the emperor and the rest of the court did 
not actually leave Peking until the day after the legations had been relieved. 
But the northern and western portions of the Tatar city had not yet been 
occupied, and the fugitives made good their escape on the afternoon of the 
15th m the direction of the Western Hills. When the allies some days later 
march^ through the Forbidden City, they found only a few eunuchs and 
subordinate ofiiinals in charge of the imperial apartments. 

At the end of September Field-Marshal Ctount von Waldersee, with a Ger- 
man expeditionary force of over twenty thousand men, arrived to assume 
the supreme command conferred upon him with the more or less willing assent 
of the other powers. As a matter of fact, his authority was never practically 
recognised by either the French or the American commanders, and was only 
effectively exercised ovot the British and the small Italian and Austrian con- 
tingents. A lajge portion of the Japanese troops was diipped back to Japan 
soon after the relief of the legations, and the bulk of the Russian forces was 
withdrawn into Manchuria. There were indeed no longer any important mili- 
tary operations to be carried out. _ After a few punitive ejqpeditions had been 
sent to Paoting-fu and other districts in the neighbourhood of Peking, where 
exceptionally bruM outrages had been committed during the summer, the 
duties of the foreign troops were henceforth chiefly in the nature erf police 
work. The Germans arrived too late to take any part in the relief of Peking. 
The removal by the Germans of the ancient astronomical instruments from 
Pekmg was condemned even in the German press as an act of unjustifiable 
vandalism. Towards the end of February, 1901, preparations were made at 
the ^rman headquarters for an extensive forward movement in the direction 
of Singanfu, but it was ultimately abandoned, owing to the refusal of the 
other powers, and more especially of Great Britain and Japan, to counte- 
nance such an adventurous enterprise. 


THE POUnCAL SITUATION 

Great anxiety prevailed as to the effect of the fli^t of the Chinese court 
in other parts of tiie empire. The anti-foreign movement had not spread 
much beyond the northern provinces, in which it had had the open support of 
the throne and of the highest provincial officials. But amongst British and 
Americans alone, over two hundred defenceless foreigners had fallen victims 
to the treachery of high-placed mandarins. The Roman Catholic misrionaries 
and communities throu^out the north had met, or been threatened, with the 
same fate, and sporadic outbreaks such as that which had occurred at Su- 
chan, south of the Yangtze, diowed that there were explosive materials scat- 
tered all over the empire. In the Yangt^ valley order had been maintained 
by the energy, of the viceroys of Nanking and Wu-chang, who had acted 
throughout the critical period in loyal co-operation with the Britidi consuls 
and naval commanders. .Mter some hesitation, an Indian brigade, followed 
by French. German, and Japanese contingents, had been landed at Shanghai 
for the protection of the settlements, and though the viceroy, Liu Kun-yi, 
had welcomed British support, and even invited the joint occupation of the 
Yangtse forts by British and Chinese troops, the appearance of other European 
forces in the Yai^tse valley was viewed with great suspicion. In the Kiuth 
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ttiere were senous symptoms of unrest, espedally after Li Hung Chang had 
left Canton for the north, in obedience, as he alleged at the time, to an 
imperial edi6t which, there is reason to bdieve, he invented for the occasion. 

* The Chinese court, after one or two intermediate halts, had letired to 
^mgan-fu, one of the ancient capitals of the empire, situated m the inacces- 
sible province of Shen-si. The influence of the ultrarreactionaries, headed 
by Prince Tuan and General Tung-fu-hsiang, still dominated its councils, 
Mthoimh edicts, illusory if genuine, were from time to time stated to have 
been issued for the punishment of some of the leading officials concerned in 
the anti-foreign outrages, and credentials were sent to Prmce Ching and to Li 
Hun'^ Chang, who, after waiting for some weeks upon events at Shanghai, 
had proceeded to Peldig, authorising them to treat with the powers tor Ihe 
ib-«»tablishment of friendly relations. ' 


THE ANGIXMIEBMAN AGREEMENT 

On October 16th the Anglo-German agreement was signed. Germany 
would seem to have been chiefly actuated by the desire to forestall any isolated 
action on the part of Great Britain in the Yangtse valley. The German gov- 
ernment a few months later openly denied that the agreement applied to Man- 
churia, in spite of the contrary opmion entertamed by the Britim government. 
It has given Germany a claim to a footing in the Yangtse valley which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the policy propounded by Bntish ministers when 
they pubhshed the Yangtse “assurance,” obtained in 1898 from the tsung-li- 
yamen. In one of his statements to the Reichstag, the imperial chancellor 
rrferred to the Acglo-German agreement as “ the Yangtse agreement,” and 
that deagnation has ever since been umversally adopted m Germany. 

r/te NegotiaMons 

The conferences held between the foreign ministers in the Chinese capital 
had constantly to be supplemented by references to their governments and by 
prolonged correspondence between the different cabmcts. While for various 
reasons Russia, Japan, and the United States were mclined to treat China 
with great mdulgence, Germany insisted upon the signal punishment of the 
guilty officials, and m this she had the support not only of the other members 
of the Triple Alliance, whose interests in Cfima were only of secondary impop- 
tance, but also of Great Britain, and to some extent even of France, the pro- 
tector of the Romm Cathohc church in the eastern countnes. 

It was not until after months of laborious negotiations t^t an agreement 
was finally arrived at with regard to the general tenor of the demands to be 
formally made upon the Chinese government. They were embodied in a joint 
note signed by all the foreign ministers on Deceniber 20th and 21st, 1900. 
The preamble announced that the allied powers consented to accede to China’s 
petition for peace on “irrevocable conmtions” therein stated. These were 
substantially as follows’ Honourable reparation for the murder of Baron von 
Ketteler and of M. Sugiyama was to be made in a specified form, and expiatory 
monuments were to be erected in cemeteries where foreign tombs had beeii 
deswrated. “The most severe punidiment befitting their crimes” was to be 
infficted on the personages designated by the decree of September 21st, and 
also upon others to be designated later by the foreign mmisters, and the official 
examinations were to be suspended m the cities where foreigners had been 
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murdered or ill-treated. An equitable indemnity, guaranteed by financial 
measu^ acceptable to the powers, was to be paid to states, societies, and 
mdividums, mcluding Chinese who had suffered because of their employment 
by foreigimrs, laut not includ]^ Chinese Cbiistians who had suffered only on 
account of their faith. The importation or manufacture of arms or matSrid 
was to be forbidden; permanent legation guards were to be maintained at 
Peking, and the diplomatic quarter was to be fortified, while communication 
with the sea was to be secured by a foreign military occupation of the strategic 
pomts and by the demolition of the Chinese forts, including the Tal^ forts, 
between the capital and the coast. Proclamations were to be posted throi^h- 
out Oiina for two years, threatening death to the members of anti-foreign 
societies, and rMordii^ the punishment of the rmgleaders in the late out- 
rages ; and the viceroys, governors, and provincial omcials were to be declared 
by imperial edict responsible, on pain of immediate dismissal and perpetual 
cUmbility to hold office, for anti-foreign outbreaks or violations of treaty 
within their jurisdictions. China was to facilitate commercial relations by 
negotiating a revision of the commercial treaties. The tsung-li-yamen was 
to be reformed, and the ceremonial for the reception of foreign ministera 
modified as the powers should demand. Compliance with these terms was 
declared to be a condition precedent to the arrangement of a tim ft limit to 
the occupation of Peking and of the provinces by foreign troops. 

The Manchurian Convention 

Under instructions from the court, the Chinese plenipotentiaries affixed 
their signatures on January 14th, 1901, to a protocol, by wWh China pledged 
herself to accept these terms in pnnciple, and the conference of ministers then 
proceeded to discuss the definite form in which compliance with them was to 
be exacted. No attempt was made to raise the question of the dowager- 
empress’s responsibility for the anti-foreign movement, as Russia had from 
the first set her face against the introduction of what she euphemistically 
termed “ the djmastic question." But even with regard to the punishment 
of officials whose guilt was beyond dispute, grave divergencies arose between 
the powers. The death penalty was ultimately waived in the case even of 
such conspicuous offenders as Prince Tuan and Tung-fu-hsiang, but the noto-, 
nous Yu Hsien and two others were decapitated by the Chinese, and three other 
metropolitan officials were ordered to commit suicide, whUst upon others 
sentences of banishment, imprisonment, and degradation were passed, in 
accordance with a list drawn up by the foreign representatives. 

The question of the punishment of provincial officials responsible for the 
massacre of scores of defenceless men, women, and children was unfortunately 
reserved for separate treatment, and when it came up for discussion, it be- 
came impossible to preserve even the semblance of unanimity, the Russian 
minister at once taking issue with his colleagues, although he had onginally 
pledged himself as formally as the others to the prmciple. Count Lamsdorff 
frac^ly told the British ambassador at St. Petersburg that Russia took no 
interest in missionaries, and as the foreimers massacred in the provinces 
belonged mostly to that class, die declined to join in the action of the other 
powers. Fortunately the rest of the powers, including even Japan, who, as 
a non-Christian state, might have been excused for adopting the same attitude 
as Russia, preserved a united front, and though the satisfaction ultimately 
obtained was not altogether adequate, the list of punishments proposed by 
the British minister, Sir Ernest Satow, was presented to the Chinese plenipo- 
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tt^iiaries witbi thei signatures of all the foreign representatives except the 
Russian. 

‘ The real explanation of Russia’s cynical secession from the concert of 
powers on this important issue must be sought in her anxiety to conciliate the 
Cllunese in view of the separate negotiations in which die was at the same time 
et^iaged with China in respect of Manchuria. When the Boxer movement 
w'as at its height at the end of June, 1900, the Chinese authorities in Man- 
churia had wantonly declared war against Russia, and for a moment a great 
of panic seems to have swept over the Russian administration, civil and 
military, in the adjoining provinces. The reprisals exercised by the Rusnana 
-proportionately fierce. The massacre at Blagovestchensk, where five 
tdeusand Qunese were flung iiito the Amur by the Cossacks, was only one 
^ddent in the reign of terror by which the Rusdans sought to restore their 
power and their prestige. The resistance of the Chinese troops was soon over- 
eoine, and Russian forces overran the whole province, occupying even the 
treiaty port of New-Chwang: 

' ' The Russian government oflScially repudiated all responsibility for the 
proclamations issued by General Gribski and others, foreshadowing, if not 
actually proclaiming, the annexation of Chinese territory to the Russian 
empire. But Russia was clearly bent on seizing the opportunity for securing 
a permanent hold upon Manchuria In December, 1900, a preliminary agree- 
ment was made between M. Korostovetz, the Rusdan admmistrator^eneral, 
and Tseng, the Tatar general at Mukden, by which the civil and military' ad- 
ministration of the whole province was virtually placed under Russian con- 
trol. In February, 1901, negotiations were opened between the Russian 
government and the Chinese minister at St. Petersburg for the conclusion’ of 
&' formal convention of a still more comprehendve character. The Russian 
government refused to (hsclose its terms, but the draft prepared by the Rus- 
sian foreign office was informally communicated through Chinese channels to 
the Britiah and other friendly governments. 

In return for the restoration to China of a certain measure of civil authority 
in Manchuria, Rusda was to be confirmed in the possesdon of excludve mili- 
tary, civil, and commercial rights, constituting in all but name a protectorate, 
and she was also to acquire preferential rights over all the outlying provinces 
of the Chinese Empire bordeni^ on the Russian dominions in Asia. The 
clauses relating to Chinese Turkestan, Kashgar, Yarkand, lOiotan, and Mon- 
golia were subsequently stated to have been dropped, but the convention 
nevertheless provoked considerable opposition both m foreign countnes and 
amongst the Chinese themselves On April 3rd the Russian government 
issued a circular note to the powers, stating that, as the generous intentions 
of Russia had been misconstrued, die withc&ew the proposed convention. 

The Peace Protocol 

The work of the conference at Peking, which had been temporarily dis- 
turbed by these complications, was then resumed, and soon reached a stage 
whi^ brought the possibility of an early evacuation within the range of dis- 
cussion. Early in April Count von Waldersee mvited all the foreign com- 
manders to meet him and discuss the feasibility of a partial -withdrawal of 
troops. The question of indemnities, however, gave rise to renewed friction. 
Each power drew up its own claim, jpd whilst Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan displayed great moderation, other powers, especially Germany and 
Italy, put m claims which were strangely out of proportion to the services 
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readered by their military and naval forces. It was at last settled that 
China should pay altogether an indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, to be secured 
(1) on the unhypothecated balance of the customs revenue administered by 
the imperial maritime customs, the impost duties being raised forthwith to an 
effective 6 per cent, baas; (2) on the revenues of the “native” customs in the 
treaty ports; (3) on the total revenues of the salt gabelle. Finally, after more 
than sixty plenary conferences and innumerable meetings of sub-committees 
had been held b^ the diplomatists in Pekmg, the pteace protocol was drawn 
up in a form which satimed all the Powera as well as the Chinese court. Tlie 
formal signature was, however, delayed by a fresh difficulty concerning Prince 
Chun’s penitential mission to Berlin. The prince, an amiable and enli^h* 
ened youth, half-brother to the emperor, had reached Basle, towards the end 
of August^ on his way to Germany, when he was suddenly informed that he 
and his suite would be e^iected to perform kotow before the German emperor. 
The prince resented thw unexp^^ demand, and referred the matter to his 
home government for instructions. The Chinese court appear to have re- 
mained obdurate, and Ihe German government percaved the thhit 

had been made in exacting from the Chinese prince a form of homage which 
Western diplomacy had for more than a century refused to yield to the Son 
of Heaven, on the ground that it was barbarous and degrading. The point 
was waived, and Pnnce Chun was received in solemn audience by the Em- 
peror William at Potsdam on September 4th. Three days later, on the 7th 
of September, the peace protocol was agned at Pekmg by the two Chinese 
plenipotentiaries and the representatives of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, the United States, Japan, Austria Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Spam. 

m accordance with the terms of the protocol, all the foreign troops, ex- 
cept the legation guards, were withdrawn from Peking on September 17th, 
and by September 22d from the rest of Chi-li, with the exception of the garri- 
sons at the different points specified by the treaty along the lines of commu- 
nication. On the 7th of October it was announced that the Chinese court 
had left Si-nghan-fu on its way back to the northern capital. A month later 
(November 7th) Li Hung Chang died at Peking. His death removed, if not 
the greatest of Chinese statesman, at any rate the one who had enjoyed a 
larger share of the empress-dowager’s confidence, and who had %ured m the 
OTes of the outside world more prominently than any other during that long 
chapter of wasted opportunities which had opened for the Chinesenmpire after 
the suppression of the great Taipmg rebellion, and which was brou^t to a 
close by the Boxer movement, the international occupation of Peking, and the 
peace protocol of 1901. 

With this settlement a new era opened. What it will produce none can 
venture to foretell. On the one hand, the Powers had been induced to dis- 
play great leniency with regard to the punishment of the court and the hi^ 
officials implicated in the anti-fordga outrages of 1900; and on the other, 
the pecuniary compensation they exacted was calculated to wei^ heavily 
on the Chinese people, and on the innocent not less than on the guilty, m 
the north of the exce^es committed by some of IJie fordgn contingents 
unquestionably lowered the reputation of all the Powers collectivdy notwith- 
standing the hi^ standard of discipline maintained by the British, American, 
and Japanese forces, and by the later French contii^ent sent out direct from 
France. It must be noted also, that amongst progressive Chinese officials 
a widespread feeling of disappointment prevailed that the Powers should 
have fan^ to avail themselves of the op^rtunity to inrist upon the intro- 
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duiotimi of •admmistraAive refonns ‘into China. The necessity of such reforms 
lhad been' more mdely realized by tihe Chinese themselves during the crisis 
than at any previous naoment in the history of China, and several high officials, 
iik:e> the Yan^te viceroys, the viceroy of Canton, and the governor of Shan- 
tuDgy Yuen Siih-km — one of the ablest of the young Chmese mandarins— re- 
‘I^tedly memorialized the throne in this sense. Imperial edicts were from 
time to time issued from Si-nghan-fu announcing important reforms, especially 
in the system of education and qualification for the public service, but their 
value rranained speculative so long as most of the appointments made by 
-the court continued to be bestowed upon members of the old reactionary 
-party.? 

“in ) 

, , CHINA DURING tHH RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

I- I t j 

. The punitive expedition undertaken by the Powers at the time of the 
Boxer uprising gave rise to complications which ultimately resdted m the 
Ixumiliation of one of these Powers. In the course of the operations against 
the Boxers the Eussians occupied Manchuria, and, when peace was restored 
neglected to evacuate that provmce. Both China and Japan protested; 
Russia made repeated promises, but not only failed to caiTy them out but 
even began encroachments upon Korea. Fmdmg at last that Russia was 
pla 3 dng a double game and that she had no intention of retiring, Japan, believing 
her own safety at stake, declared war against Russia in February, 1904. 

This war, an extended account of which will be foimd in the section on 
Japan, was watched with the closest attention by the Chmese. Public 
sympathy was openly with Japan, more especially when the Japanese govern- 
ment assured the government at Pekmg that Japan “was wagmg the war 
not for the purpose of conquest but solely in defence of her legitimate rights 
and interests, and consequently that the Impenal government has no inten- 
tion to acquire territory as a result of the conflict at the expense of Chma.” 
Neverthdess, the Chinese government immediately after the opening of 
hostilities issued a proclamation of neutrahty. In order to make her neutrality 
more effective, the great neutral Powers, at the suggestion of John Hay, the 
Ammcan Secretary of State, called upon the two belligerents to restrict the 
war, so far as Chmese territory was concerned, to Manchmia. To this both 
agreed, but neither kept the promise in the fullest sense, and throughout the 
war there was grave danger that Chma might become involved in it. At 
the beghming of hostilities the Russian gunboat Mandfur, which was lymg at 
Shanghai, refused for a long time either to quit the harbor or to disarm, 
but finally did the latter. Likewise, after the naval battle of August 10th, 
1904, the Russian cruiser Askold and the destroyer Grosvoi topk refuge m 
the same port, and for a considerable time refused to disarm, but fiaally 
complied. After the same battle another destroyer, the Rech%tdni, took 
refuge at Chefoo, and there was seized by the Japanese. On land, also, Russian 
troops and perhaps the Japanese were more than once guilty in their operations 
of crosdng the boundary between China and Manchuria. The Chmese 
government vras too weak to resist these violations of her neutrality, nor 
did she do more than protest when the Russians set up at their consulate at 
Chefoo a wireless tele^phy station by means of which they were able to 
keep up communication with the beleaguered town of Port Arthur. 
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THE EFFECTS OP THE WAE TTPON CHINA 

The outcome of the war appears to have been of even greater advantage 
to China than to Japan. It served to check the Russian designs upon northern 
China; and by revealmg the unexpected strength of the Japanese and the 
equally unexpected wearness of Russia, it also served to postpone indefinitely 
what a few years ago was regarded as possible and perhaps even probable, 
namely, the partition of China among the various European powers. Because 
of these great services rendered by the island kingdom, China was more will- 
ing to transfer to Japan the Russian leases to the Port Arthur paunsula and 
the Manchurian railway. These matters were arranged in a treaty which was 
signed in December, 1905. ; 

The war appears to have rendered still another service to China by stim-/ 
ulating a desire amor^ her citizens to imitate Japan in her efforts to acquire- 
some of the ways of Western civilisation. Keai observers claim to disoem> 
an unwonted activity in duna. “‘China for the Chinese’ is the cry— ini 
other words, an end of exploitation and spoliation by anybody, and the building 
up of such a national power and spirit as will enable the Chinese themselves 
to develop their country and hold their own among the nations. Such an 
ambition has been awakened partly by the success of Japan, partly by the 
restriction of Chinese immigration to other countries; but most of all, perhaps, 
by the defeat of Russia’s grabbing policy and the now necess^ holding aloof 
of other European nations from the same g^e. The Chinese are asking 
themselves, too, why the Japanese should exploit their commerce and industry, 
■^y should they not develop themselves and make the profit? They have 
been from immemorial times better merchants than the Japanese. Why 
shodld they not learn the use of modem industrial methods and machinery? 
It is conceivable that by such a study of modem military, educational, com- 
mercial, and industrial methods as some of the leaders in duna are now 
making, the nation may in tune be modernised by the Chinese as Japan has 
b^ by the Japanese.” As signs of the change which they believe to be im- 
pending .the observers referred to above point to the fact that a modem army, 
drilled by Japanese officers, has been formed; that the empress dowager has 
adopted reform ideas; that a commission, which in February, 1906, reached the 
United States, has been, sent out to study the institutiwis of the Western n^ 
tions; and to the fact that reforms of various sorts are bring attempted. As 
an illustration of the quickness with whidi the Chinese can, when they try, 
master Western ways of accompliriiing results, a recent instance is in point. 
During the year 1905, as a protest against certain harsh features of the 
American exclusion acts, the Chinese instituted a boycott of American goo^, 
with the result that a sentiment was created in Amenca in favor of a modi- 
fication of the obnoxious acts. „ x jj 

Should nhma. indeed enter the pathwhich Japan has so successfully trodden, 
the part riie would be able to play in the world’s affairs is well-nigh incon- 
ceivable. The area of the empire as a whole amounts to 4,376,400 square 
miles, or almost one and a half tunes that of Europe. The natural resources 
of this vast territory are generally supposed to be superior to those of any 
other one country, with the possible exception of the Umted Sta^. _ A large 
part of the soil is exceedmgly fertile and produces a ^t variety of afncultural 
products. All of the ei^teen provinces contain deposits of coal; m ^st^ 
there is a field of anthracite which covers an area of atwut 13,500 
square miles, and in southeastern Hunan deposits of anthracite and bitummous 
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coal cover aa area of about 21,700 square miles. Iron ores are also abundant 
and in some plac^- they occur in close proximity to deposits of anthracite. 
Petroleum, tin, lead, silver, antimony, gold, and otha: minerals occur in 
various parts m tihe empire. The total population amounts to about 426,- 
000,000, or about five times that of the United States, and of this population 
407,000,000 are concentrated in the 1,632,420 square miles of China proper. 
A^ong this vast population education of a certain type is very generally 
diffused, thou^ hi^er education is confined to a s^ial literary cla^. 
Although not so warlike as the Japanese, the Chinese have riiown themselvM 
good wldiers when led by capable officers such as General Gordon. In some 
offthe arts of peace, and particularly in commercial lines, they are supenor 
to the Japanese; and in general intelli^nce they are also considered by many 
to be supenor to their island neighbours, m fact, an American historian 
who recently spent some months in the Far East has gone so far as to say 
that in general intrihgence the average Chinaman is superior to the average 
man of any other country. With such resources and such a population, what 
mi^t China not accomplish if she were to adopt the industrial madnmery 
bgr ^riiich the Westran races have harnessed the powers of Nature? 

That there will be any immediate deep-reaching change in the under- 
lying character of Chinese civilisation is not probable— the mertia of such a 
vast population is too great for us to expect such a sweeping change; but 
that the Chinese will in the near future adopt more and more of the military 
and of the mechanical or manufacturing side of the civilisation of the West 
is practically COTtain. By so doing they will render themselves able to resist 
the European politgr of “benevolent assimilation,” and preserve their own 
civfiisation. There are those evm in the Occident who believe that this is 
ankoisummation to be desired. Not all nations need be moulded in the same 
fispa of civilisation, and the attempt to force all into that of Europe is not 
necessarily productive of the happiest results. 

Towards the end of 1905 two commissions left China for the purpose of 
studying the political, social, and industrial institutions of the United States 
and Europe,; and in Septonber, 1907, commissioners were appointed to proceed 
to Great Britain, Germany, and Japan to study the constitutional systems of 
these countries. The custom of sending Chinese students abroad for study 
has been revived. As a protest against tiie American treatment of Ctoese, a 
stringent boycott of American goods was instituted in 1906, Much progress 
has been made towards establishmg and drilling a modem army. In Sep- 
tember, 1906, an imperial edict was issued providing for the extinction of the 
use of opium in ten years, and the edict is being carried out vigorously. In 
1906-1907 a severe famine that resulted in the death of many thousands 
occmred in the province of Kiai^-Su in central China. By the midffie of 
April, 1907, the Kussians and Japanese had completely evacuated Manchuria 
in accordance with the terms of the Peace of Portsmouth, only retaining a few 
railroad guards. In October of the same year a uniform system of wrights 
and measures was decreed throughout the empire; and the provinces were 
commanded to erect adequate legislative buildings and the governors to select 
temporary representatives preliminary to the institution of constitutional 
government.® 
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A SUMMARY OP EARLY JAPANESE HISTORY 

Mfsmxs Spbciailt fob the Psussanf Woek 
Bt captain F. BRINKLEY 

Ethnology has failed to identify the inhabitants of Japan •mth any other 
race occidental or oriental. That they migrated from the adjacent continent 
is not doubtful, but from what part of it there are no conclusive evidences. 
Their own perception of the fact that an imperial people diould have a recog- 
nised origm seems to have been inspired by the perusal of Chmese history. 
China tau^t them the art of reading and supplied them with their first 
literature — ^&e only foreign literature they possessed during fourteen centuries. 
Therefore, since they were without any tractions as to thdr own 'provenance, 
and since Chinese annals showed them the need of such traditions, they 
naturally went to these annals for aid in their perplexity, and finding recorded 
therein a faith that idbinds inhabited by immortals lay somewhere in the east- 
ern ocean and had been earnestly sou^t for by ancient soverei^ and philos- 
ophers of the Middle Kingdom, they seemed to have identified their country 
with these islands, ascribed to their primeval ancestors a divine origin, and 
called Japan “sacred.” A cluster of picturesque myths ^adually grew up 
to embellish this theory, and ultimately becoming the basis of the natiism 
relmon — Shi'nio (the way of the deities) — continues to command reverence 
to-day, the lower orders not venturing to scrutinise them, the upper recog- 
nising their TOlitical value. 

It is probable that the Japanese are a mixed race. Among them are to 
be found Mongolian types and Malayan types, the former constituting the 
patricians of the nation, the latter the plebeians. There appear to have been 
two or more tides of Mongoloid immigration. They gradudly swept over the 
islands, driving before them a people (the Ainu) who had come from Siberia 
and who had themselves been preceded in some very remote era by colonists 
(the Koro^ok-guru, or pit-dwellers) from the same place. There are evi- 
dences that the earliest Mongoloid imnugrants, thou^ standing on a plane 
contiderably above the general level of contemporary Aaatio civilisation, 
were still in the bronze age, whereas the advent of the second group carried 
the nation suddenly into the iron age, with corresponding devdopment of 
industrial capacity in other directions. The two streams did i^qt flow from 
different sources; they were not distinct races but widely sep^ated effluents 
from the same parent river. Where that river had its fount there is no clear 
indication, but it is evident that during the centuries betwemi the first and 
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second Mongoloid migrations the motiier country had far excelled its orig- 
inal off^oot, so that with the advent of the second band of colonists the 
condition of the Japanese underwent marked change. So far as can be dis- 
cerned from the scant indications available, the newcomers did not force 
their dvilisation. upon their predecessors. The latter, even at that early era, 
seem to have been guided by the eclectic instincts that inform the whole 
history of the Japanese; they accepted the new readily because they recog- 
nised its merits. But the south-Asian immigrants, the Malayan adventurers, 
when they reached the southern island of the Japanese group — ^bome thither 
on the bosom of the “Black Tide” (Kuroshmo), which sweeps northward 
from the Philippines — commenced a career of conquest and overthrew the 
Mongoloid colonies established on the main island. Such, at any rate, is the 
sequence of events as suggested by tradition. Yet amongst the Japanese of 
the present day the supremacy of the northern or Mongoloid t3rpe appears 
to have been immemoriaUy establidied. Perhaps tho explanation is that 
although the onset of the impetuous southerners was at first irresistible, , 
they ultimately coalesced with the tribes they had conquered, and in the 
end the principle of natural selection replaced the vanquished on their due 
plane of eminence. Whatever may be the truth as to these points, the Japar 
nese with whom written history deals— history dating from the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era— were a united family of Mongoloids and Malays, 
having for sdle enemies the aboriginal Ainu. 

The Ainu, as described by tradition, were a flat-faced, heavy-jawed, 
Mrsute people, belongng to a very low order of humanity. They burrowed 
in the ground for shelter; they recognised no distinctions of sex in apparel or 
of consangumity in intercourse; they dad themselves in skins, drank blood, 
were insensible to benefits and perpetually resentful of injuries, used stone 
implemtents, and never ceased to resist the civilised immigrants. Their present 
representatives, a few thousands residing in the horthem island of Ezo, whither 
they wete gradually driven, are timid, gentle, submissive folk, retaining few 
if any df Ine faculties essential to survival in a racial struggle, incapable of 
progress, indiffermit to improvement, and presenting a more and more vivid 
contrast to the energetic, mtelligent, and ambitious Japanese. 

These latter, on the contra^, whether history or tradition be consulted, 
stood on a high plane of civilisation already at the commencement of the 
Christian era; high, that is to say, by comparison with any contemporary 
nation except the Chiaese. Tiiey had ii-on swords and spears and iron-tipped 
arrows; wore helmets and breastplates of the same metal; used peaked 
saddles, snaffle bits, European-like stirrups and horse-trappmgs having orna- 
ments of repoussi iron covered with sheets of gilt or silvered copper; dressed 
themselves in a loosely fitting tunic of woven stuff confined at the waist by 
a girdle and in loose trousers reaching nearly to the feet; had for ornaments 
necklaces of silver, or glass beads; fingen-rings of silver, copper, bronze, or 
iron, plated with precious metal; Duttons, metal armlets, bands or plates of 
gilt copper which were fastened to the tunic; ear-rings and tiaras of gold. 
Their food consisted of fish, fle^, and cereals. They drank some kind of 
ffermented liquor. Thieir household utensils were of baked pottely. They 
believed in a future state; worshipped ancestors, did not practise idolatry, 
and were rmnarkably olOan in their habits. 

The teito “family” correctly describes the ^ early colony of Japanese. 
Its he^ WM rather a military patriarch than an autocratic ruler, and the 
adnunistrative offices were divided among his principal followers as hereditary 
r^ts. Thus there grew up 'gradually a large official aristocracy, consisting 
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fet of in^viduds, then of families, and finally of clans, with the inevitable 
result that certain clans asserted their supremacy and usurped the functions 
of sovereignty, though never failing to recognise its nominal source. That 
feature m^ts the student in every page of Japanese history j the theory of 
tte sovereign’s supremacy is uniformly recognised, but the exercise of sover- 
eign power is m the hands of an oligarchy. 

It was not until the third century that the interval between Ghin^^ and 
Japanese civilisation began to be bridged by the advent of a number of Chinese 
immigrants, and the effect upon the manners and customs of the nation did 
not show conspicuously until Buddhism, three hundred years later, brought 
to the people a noble creed to replace the meagre cult of Shinto, and opened 
to them, at the same time, a hitherto unima^ned mine of literature and art. 
Bud dhism certamly owed much of its rapimy acquired vogue in Japan to 
the strenuous patronage of occupants of the throne, especially emotional 
empresses; but even thoi^h imperially opposed it could searcdy have failed 
to win converts, for it found the Japanese with a material civilisation coht 
^ icuously si^rior to their rudimentary morality, and it offered to tliem a 
wealth of refiaement which appealed irresistibly to their assthetic instincts. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more striking than the contrast that Shinto 
and Buddhism pre^nted to their adherents ; the former cold, inornate, severe ; 
the latter glorious in its ma^ive and magnificent temples, its majestic images, 
its goigeous paraphernalia, its rich sacerdotal vestments, and the picturesque 
solemnity of its services. Japan accepted Buddhism as the faith of civilised 
Asia; accepted it more for the sake of the converts it had won and the out- 
ward attractions it possessed than for the sake of her own conversion or the 
b^uty of the foreign faith’s ethics. One great obstruction to the propagan- 
dism of the Indian creed should have been that it preached the supremacy of 
a new god and took no cognisance whatever of the divinities from whom the 
Japanese claimed descent. In diort, it asked the occupants of the Japanese 
throne to patronise a faith which -seemed to annul their own sovereign title. 
Yet during nearly a century and a half this anomaly attracted no practical 
attention, and when it did become a burning question, a clever Buddhist 
pnest averted polenuhs by declaring that all the members of the Sliivio pan- 
theon were incarnations of Buddha. It is impossible to recondle these evente 
with the idea that any theory about celestial lineage had become a carcfinal 
tradition in Japan prior to the advent of Buddhism, and there is here another 
warrant for concluding that the political aspects of Shinto were developed 
simultaneously with the compilation of the nation’s first historical annals at 
the close of the sixth century, and that they did not immediately assume parar 
mount importance. 

Already in the fourth century, that is to say, some two hundred years 
before the coming of Buddhism, ihere had been a wave of Chinese and Korean 
immigration into Japan, which brought with it many adjuncts of material 
civilisation, such as the science of canal-cutting as well as of road-maldng, 
and improved methods of senculture and silk-weaving. BuddMsm supple- 
mented these in numerous directions, and the Japanese showed themselves 
perfectly receptive. They adopted everything good unhesitatiMly. Whole- 
sale changes resulted. The admimstration was remodelled on ^inese lines; 
the codes of official and social etiquette were recast in accordance with 
cWese practice; cities were built mter Chinese plans; literature and art 
were virtually created by Chinese influence; costumes took Chinese ^pes; 
and Chinese standarck of taste were accepted as final. The term “a nation 
of imitators” woifid have applied to the Japanese of those early centuries 
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’titllljbigrea'tev iuotioe tiboil it applies to-day. But the Japanese did not imitate 
!0h^. HMBre ' di^ly than all western Europe imitated Greece and Rome. 
Indeed, aa between these two phases of history thg credit for originality must 
be iBoirceded to the Japanese; for whereas ocddental Europe, durmg many 
centurias, failed to excel its models, Japanese artists, in the course of two 
cycles, surpassed their origmals so ^eatly and added sudb. a strong impress 
of. their own ranius that modem critics have found difficulty in tracing 
the stages of the evolution. It was so even with Buddhism itself. In its 
trangmistion through the Japanese mind the foreign faith took many bright 
colours. Death ceased to be a passage to mere non-existence and became 
the entrance to actual beatitude. The ascetic selfishness of the contemplative 
fh^iple was exchanged for a career of active charity. The endless chain of 
cause and effect was shortened to a angle link. The conception of one suraeme 
Sll’^nerciful being forced itself into prominence. The gulf of social and 
]^litical (hstinotions that yawned so widely between the patrician and the 
plebeian, and all the other unsightlinesses of the world, became subjective 
^^dda destined to disappear at the first touch of moral light. 

But these modifications of Buddhism were the product not only of many 
centuries but also of circumstances which, as they lie at the root of the nation’s 
history, must bo studied. 

In the earliest times to which authentic annals extend, the crown had the 
right of eminent domain, and during the era of patriarchal government large 
tracts of land were bestowed by the sovereim upon the great families who 
ffiseharged administrative duties and held hereditary offices. Among the 
heads of these families sharp struggles for political supremacy took place from 
time to time, and one after another they grasped the rejmty of governing 
power, leavh^ its shadow only to the sovereign, between whom and the 
nation they interposed an atmosphere of sacred seclusion. Many abuses 
naturally disfigured such a system. The lower orders, who tilled the ground 
or engaged in manufacturing industry, fell to a status little better than that 
of sens, nearly all the products of their toU being appropriated to defray the 
outiays of the oligarchy. By study, first, of the etliics of Confucianism and 
Budmnsm, and, secondly, of Chinese dvilisation, this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs was revolutionised, and in the middle of the seventh century, the last 
of the usurping dans having been broken, Japan’s earliest system of cen- 
tralised government under an actually ruling einperor was inaugurated. Its 
existence as a practical fact did not extend beyond a cycle, but that brief 
interval sufficed to work large changes. One of these was that all lands 
throughout the country were resumed by the crown, and were then redistrib- 
uted on the principle that every unit of the nation had a natural title to the 
usufruct of the soil. It was an excellent system, well thouf^t out and wisely 
oiganised, but haying an exotic philosophy for basis, it soon felt the influence 
of tendencies wMchj after a thousand years of cumulative operatiom were 
not liMy to be eradicated in a few decades by any new dvffisation. Ranks, 
hereditary ^d offidal, had to be considered in the new allotment, and thus 
the foundations were again laid for large estates in provincial districts. Soon, 
too^_ the old strife recom m enced between rival dans, and ultimatdy one, the 
Fujiwara, gained an ascendency which remained almost unchallenged during 
thr^ centuries. . 

Nevertheless, the imperial capital long continued to be the source of 
power and mithority, provincial affairs being administered by governors who 
reedved their appointments from Kioto and retained them for a set term of 
years only. At that time social castes had not yet come into existence. 
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except in the sense that all who could trace thdr des^nt from the original 
oligarchs, the sons of the deities, belonged to a sqpedal class, while the bulk 
of the nation was broadly divided into “noUes” and “ignobles,” the latter 
consisting of persons pledged to some f onn of servitude, whether by voluntary 
contract or by sHitence of a law-court; the former of persons not labouring 
under any such disadvantage. Events, however, now b^an to create a 
situation that defied the control of the central government. It has been shown 
that ^ore the arrival of the Mongoloid and Mala3ran colonists the idands 
were inhabited by men of Siberian origm, the Ainu, who telonged to a lower 
type of humanity. Such of th^ as uved in the immediate vidnity of the 
new colony were speedily dispossessed. But in proportiMi as they were 
pushed farther north the aborigines dung with greater tenadty to the soU, 
and since the central authorities lacked military machinery for conducting 
campaigns in remote parts of the coimtry, it became necessary to organise 
local soldiery. Further, by way of reward for driving out these abori^es, 
the lands taken from them were conferred on &eir conquerors as tax-free 
estates, and thus there sprang into existence the two bade demeits of a 
military feudalism, territorial magnates owing their authority to the sword, 
and territorial troops ob^ent to that authority. 

Nor were these^ provincial magnates men originally of inferior rank, so 
that their assimption of independent power might have seemed, anomalous. 
They were princes of the blood who, having laid adde their princely titles, 
received far^y names for the purposes of their new fimctions. Only two of 
these families need be mentioned, for they wholly overshadow all others. 
They are the Taira and the Minamoto. The Taira can scaredy be classed 
with the fovinders of military feudalism. It is true that they deposed the 
Fujiwara dan from its three centuries of supremacy in Kioto, and that they 
stripped the soverdgn of all executive power. But the same facts stood on 
record in the case ctt the Fujiwara themselves and of their predecesBore, for 
strife of clans and usurpation of governing authority were no novdtaes in the 
l^tory of Japan. The innovation made by the Taira was that they estab- 
lished their ascendency by the sword, whereas the Fujiwara had idled cm 
court influence alone. And by the sword, after a brief tenure of power, the 
Taira themselves were overthrown, giving place, in the twelfth ceiitury> to 
the Minamoto, who thenceforth, with brief intervals, exerc^d administrative 
sway until the middle of the nineteenth century, the imperial court wntaninng 
always to be the nominal source of authority, tiiou^ stripped of all its reality. 
It is also to be noted that the Taira did not devise any special title to represent 
thdr autocracy, nor did they remove the seat of executive authority to any 
great distance from Kioto. These things stand in the record of the Mina- 
moto, whose chieftain was called shogun (generalissimo), and whose capital wm 
first at Kamakura, some three hundred miles from Kioto, and ultimately sriU 
farther north at Yedo (now ToMo). A feature that assisted decentralisation 
of atoinistrative power was the granting of tax-free estates, as noted above. 
The estates themselves did not much affect the central government’s revenue, 
since they were generally m regions where taxes h^ not previously ^n 
cdllected. But thdr indirect influence was considerable, inasmuch as thdr 
owners were able to offer land on terms that attracted thither multitudes of 
the heavily taxed peasants from other regions. 

One important outcome of feudalism was the diviaon of the nation into 
four classes: military men, agriculturists, artisans, and tradesmen (shir^o-ko- 
sho). That the idea of this classification came ori^ally from China there can 
be no question, but its practical application in Japan is dearly traceable ro 
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ti&kt stioh C^' tlie peasants as had special ph3rsical qualities were drafted 
ftrto the Ityeal soldiery, and thus gradually a stigma of inferiority attached to 
tiiose who, continuing t» till the ground, were inferentially less highly endowed 
No claim of racial superiority can be asserted on behalf of the samurai, as the 
military men called themselves. They were essentially a part of the people 
of Jajffln, differentiated by accident, not by nature. That the artisan ranked 
Mgher thaja the trader was because artists were included among artisans, 
aaad because the functions of production have always seemed more honour- 
able in eastern eyes than the ftmctions of barter. It may perhaps be asserted of 
Japanese samurai, agnculturists and artisans alike, that they all excelled in 
htaiesty and in freedom from sordid motives. The samurai, setting out from 
the ample principle that life must always be hdd at the service of a liege, 
gradually elaborated a code of milita^ ethics Qntshido) having for bases 
the sanctity of a promise and the superiority of death to dishonour; a code 
irhieh' produced extraordinary displays of devotion, loyalty, and courage 
The farmer, who stood next on the social scale and who knew that from his 
■own class tne samurai had originally been drafted, took pride in reducing to 
a mini mum the ethical interval between himself and the soldier. The artisan 
held firmly to the faith that any concession to sordid instincts must be fatal 
to rile successful exercise of the constructive arts. Only the tradesman 
lacked lugh ideals. He imderstood the value of credit and developed a 
system of confidence which could not have coexisted with any large prac- 
tice of chicanery; but except as an instrument for cementmg combina- 
tions or oiganising trusts he does not seem to have appreciated the uses of 
honesty. 

Of the seven centuries that comprise the life of military feudalism in 
Japan, more than four witnessed an almost continuous succession of civil 
Wats. The country became an arena where every man fought for his own 
hand. With monotonous iteration the same feature presented itself, delegateil 
authority rebelling against its source. Circumstances belied their proverbial 
faculty of creating men to deal with them until the sixteenth century, when 
a triumvirate of great captains and statesmen saved Japan from permanent 
division into a number of principalities. These illustrious leaders were Oda 
Nobunaga, Hasliiba Hideyoshi (commonly called the Taiko), and Tokugawa 
ly^yasu. The work of each supplemented that of the other, but neither 
their qualities nor their achievements can be spoken of here. ly^yasu founded 
the Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns who had tlieir court in Yedo, whence, 
during more than two centuries and a half, they ruled a nation that enjoyed 
unbroken peace. 

One of the most important incidents of the era was the inauguration of 
foreign intercourse in the sixteenth century, and the accompanying advent 
of Christianity, the sequel of which events was that Japan, segregating herself 
fronqthe outer world, incurred the reproach of being an unprogressive, illiberal 
country. History, as it is now disclosed, dispels that delusion. The facts 
are that on the first arrival of foreign ships the Japanese welcomed them 
heartily. Instead.of betraying a disposition to restrict the comings and goings 
of Western traders, Japan quickly recognised the benefits of over-sea com- 
merce and engaged in it with enthusiasm. Portuguese ships were made free 
to visit any part of the realm. To the Dutch and the English, later visitors, 
similar liberty was granted, nor was there any imposition of onerous taxes 
or duties.^ Yet, eighty-seven years after this auspicious mauguration of 
tirade and intercourse, Japan reversed her policy, adopted an exclusive attitude, 
substituted distrust and aversion for the confidence and amity of her previous 
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mood, and asserted her rigljt of isolation with unrelenting imperiousn^. 
What factor was responsible for this remarkable change? Christianity. 
Clo^ upon the footsteps of the pioneers of trade came the propagandists of 
Christianity, the Christianity of mediaeval Europe. They, too, were received 
hospitably and they won converts. But &e mood ultimately educated by the 
conduct of these propagan^ts differed widely from the mood they found on 
their coming. The fact has to be closely noted. If the Portuguese and 
SpaniA apostles of the Nazarene, together with their Japamese disciples, fell 
victims at the last to the wrath of the nation whose heart tlmy had come to 
win, the cause is to be soi:^ht in their own intolerance, in their own merciless 
bigotry, in their own intrigues and in those of their foreign rivals, ratiber than 
in any innate prejudice or conservatism of the Japanese. They tau^t to 
Japan the intolerance she subsetjuently displayed towards themselves, and 
they provoked its display by their own imprudence. 

Nor should it be forgotten that these representatives of Europe wno viated 
Japan in the axteenth century had nothmg to offer her in the way of a 
himer civilisation. Prom her point of view they were rude,^ truculent, 
d^auched men, essentially dirty in their habits, overbearii^in then methods, 
greedy of gain, and deficient in most of the graces of life. Chmese civilisation 
had been accepted with open arms eight centimes previously for the sake of 
its manifest excellences. European civilisation, as represented by self-seelmg 
tradesmen, rough marinera, andprofiagandists of a mercilessly fanatic religion, 
deterred by its superficial inferiorities. Two admirable adjuncts alone it 
offered — ^firearm? and the science of mihtary fortification — ^both of whidb Jhe 
Japanese appropriated eagerly. 

Under &e Tokugawa administration, established by Iy6yasu, the third of 
the great triumvirate mentioned above as Japan’s saviours, the country 
enjoyed peace for two centuries and a half. There was mudi progressj but 
it was in the nature of improvement rather than of innovation. Livi^ 
entirely removed from that intematioi^ fnction imder which the Occidents 
inventive genius burst so often into bri^t flame, the Japanese were content 
to develcm along the lines of their old civilisation. But suddenly in the 
middle of the nmeteenth century the West revealed itself to them again. 
Some glimpses of the great world that lay beyond their own sun-bathed 
shores had been cau^t by Japanese students looking throu^ the narrow 
window of the l^teh factory at Deshima; and the Tokugawa rulers having 
outlived their prestige and their power, mtrigues to overlmow them had long 
been in the air. But neither the vague perceptions of students nor the 
aspirations of politicians would have quickly materialised had not Americans 
and Europeans come, and first by forcing open Japan’s doors, secondly by 
inflicting crushing yet conspicuously easy defeats on her two greatest feuda- 
tories, showed her beyond all doubt that she lay at the mercy of the nations 
she had ignored and that her only protection was to be sou^t in minucry. 


1 




CHAPTER rV 
OLD JAPAN 

yjt' The most interesting portion of Japanese history is that of the rise and fall 
in the Middle Ages of the warlike families which m turn seized the power and 
overawed the crown. Of these the Taira clan stands pre-eminent, though 
much of its history^ is mixed up with that of its rival, the Minamoto clan. , 
The two came first into notice in the tenth century, and quickly increased in 
influence and strength. It would appear, indeed, that the court strove to play 
off the one against the other, being moved by fear that the power of either 
might become too great. Thus, if one of the Taira rebelled, the Minamoto 
were authorised by the emperor to subdue him; while, if any members of the 
latter cIm proved unruly, the Taira were only too glad to obtain an imperial 
commission to proceed against them. This gave rise to incessant intrigue and 
frequent bloodshed, endmg at last, in the middle of the twelfth century, in 
open wftrfare. Taira no luyomori was at that time the head of his clan; he 
was a man of unscrupulous character and unbounded ambition, and con- 
stantly strove to secure oflSces at court for himself, his family, and his adher- 
ents. In 1156-69 severe fighting took place at the capital between the rival 
clans, each side striving to obtain possession of the person of the sovereign in 
order to ^ve some colour of right to its actions. In 1159 Kiyomori eventu- 
ally triumphed, and the sword of the executioner ruthlessly completed the 
measure of Ms success in the field. Nearly the whole of the Minamoto chiefs 
were cut off — among th^ being Yoshitomo, the head of the clan. A boy 
named Yoritomo, the third son of Yoshitomo, was, however, spared through 
the intercession of Kiyomori’s stepmother; and YosMtsund, also Yoshitomo’s 
son by a concubine, was, with his mother and two brothers, permitted to live. 
Yoritomo and his half-brother Yoshitsun6 were destined eventually to avenge 
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the death of their kinsmen and completely to overthrow the Taira house, but 
this did not take place till thirty years later. the mean time Kiyomon^s 
power waxed greater and greater; he was himself appointed daijd-daijin 
(prime minister), and he married his daughter to the emperor Takakura, 
whom, in 1180, he forced to abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, who was 
Kiyomori’s own grandson. After raiang his family to the mghest pinnacle 
of pride and power, Kiyomori died in 1181, and retribution speedily overtotdc 
die surviving members of his clan. The once almost annihilated Minamoto 
clan, headed by Yoritomo, mustered their forces in the Kuan-to and other 
eastern regions for a final attempt to recover their format influence. March- 
ing westwpds under the command of Yoshitsung, they started on one grand 
series of triumphs, terminatir^' (1185) in a crowning victory in a searfight off 
Dannoura, near Shimonoseki, in the province of CJhoshiu. The overthrow of 
the Taira fanuly was complete; the greater number perilled in the battle, 
and many were either drowned or delivered over to the executioner. The 
emperor himself (Antoku, eighty-second of his line), then only in the sevenUi 
year of his age, was drowned, with other members of the imperial house. 

Taira supremacy here came to an end, having existed during the reigns of nine 
emperors. 

The period of the Minamoto supremacy lasted from this time until the 
year 1219. Yoritomo was the leading spirit, as his sons Y^oiiiy4 and San4- 
tomo, who succeeded him in turn, did not in any way attain to special fame. 
Havmg secured himself against molestation from the Taira, _ Yoritomo directed 
his efforts systematically to the consohdation of his power in the East. Oom- 
mencing from the Kuan-to, he soon overawed the whole of the northern 
provinces, and also extended what was virtually his dominion to the west- 
wards in the direction of Eaoto. Kamakura, a town on the seashore in the 
province of Sagami, an old seat of the Mmamoto family, was made his metrop- 
olis. The site of this town faces the sea, and is coinpletely shut in on the 
rear by a semicircular ridge of steep hills, throi^ which narrow cuttings or 
passes lead to the country beyond. Under Yoritomo Kamakura prospered 
and increased in size and unportance ; a large palace was built, barracks were 
erected, and it became the capital of the east of Japan. In the year 1192 
the emperor Takahira (also known as Go-Toba no In) issued a decree creating 
Yoritomo Sei-i-tai-shogun (literally, “barbarian-subjugating gatteralisamq’O 
and despatched an imperial envoy from Kioto to Kamakura to invest him 
with Ike ofiice. He and each shogun who came after him were thus nomi- 
nated commanders-in-chief, holding the office by order of and investment 
from the emperor, to preserve peace and tranquillity on the eastern marches 
of Japan. This has ^ven rise, in numefous works on Japan published by 
different authors (Doctor Kampfer among them), to the coinmon assertion 
that Japan possessed two emperors — ^the one “spiritual,” residing at Kioto, 
and the other “temporal,” residing at Kamakura and afterwards at Yedo. 
This idea, thou^ , entirely erroneous, is not unnatural ; for,^ althou^ each 
successive shogun owned all^iance to the emperor and was invested by the 
latter, still his own position as supreme head of the military organisation of 
the country and his influence over the powerful territorial nobles made him 

facto almost the equal of a sovereign in his own right. This condition of 
affairs continued until the revolution of 1868, when the shogun's power was 
Blattered, the military domination swept away_, and the mikado reinstated 
in his early position of supreme authority. Yoritomo’s two sons Yoriiy4 and. 
San4tomo were in turn invested with the office of shogun ; they both dwelt 
at Kamakura. In '1219 San4tomo was killed by Yoriiy^’s son, m revenge 
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tax the supposed muider of Yoruy^ himself, and as he died withou* issue, 
the main Ime of the Mnamoto family thus came to an end. 

Upon this commenced the suprmacy of the Hojo family, who had for 
years been adherents of the Mmamotos. The heirs of the latter having 
failed, the office of shogun was conferred upon different members of the 
illustrious house of Fujiwara, who all resided at Kamakura. _ The military 
administration, however, was invariably in the hands of the Hojos, who acted 
as regents of the shogun; their supremacy lasted from 1225 to 1333 through 
yrhat are commonly called the “seven generations of the Hojo family,” 
The event of principal importance during this period was the repulse of the 
Jdongol invasion, which occurred in the year 1281. Kublai Khan, foimder 
ctf the Yuen dy^ty in China, had for some years back repeatedly sent to 
demand submisaon from Japan, but this being refused about ten thousand 
of his troops attacked Tsushima and Oki in 1274. This expedition was 
repulsed, and some envoys despatched to Japan in 1275, and also in 1279, were 
decapitated by the r^ent, Hojo no Tokimun5. Exasperated at this defiance, 
the Mongol diief collected a mighty armament, which was despatched to 
Japan in 1281. "nie numbers of this invading force are by Japanese writers 
estimated at no less than one hundred thousand Chinese, Mongol, and Korean 
toops. They descended upon the coast of Kiusiu, where several engage- 
ments were fought; eventually a severe storm destroyed and dispersed me 
fleet, and the Japanese, taking advantage of this favourable opportunity, 
vigorously attacked and completely annihilated the mvaders, of whom but 
tmee are said to have escaped to tell the tale. It is not surprismg that no 
further attempt to conquer Jap^ should have been made by the Mongols. 
In 1331, towards the close of the Hojo supremacy, the succession to the crown 
was disputed, and from that time until 1392 there existed two courts, known 
as the northern and the southern; in the latter year, however, the southern 
dynasty (established at the town of Nara, near Kioto) handed over the 
regalia to the eniperor Go Komatsu, who from that time was recognised as 
the lemthnate mikado. During the period of anarchy and civil war that 
took j^ace m this century, Kamakura was attacked and destroyed, in 1333, 
by Nitta Yoshisada, head of a family descended from the Mmaraoto clan. 
The rule of the Hojos was thus terminated, and by 1338 the family had well- 
nigh disappeared. 

During the confusion and disturbance created by the contest between the 
rival courts, and also throughout the whole of the fifteenth century, Japan 
was devastated by fire and sword m civil wars of the most temble descripr 
tion. Several families endeavoured in succession to acquire the supremacy, 
but none were able to wield it long. The dynasty of shogun (the Ashikaga 
line) proved bad rulers, and though the families of Nitta, Uy^sugi, and others 
came prominently into notice, they were unable to pacify the whole empire. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century what was termed the “ later Hojo” 
famdly arose in the Kuan-to, and for “four generations” established their 
chief seat at the town of Odawara, in the province of Sagami, immediately 
to the east of the Hakone hills. At this time, too, lived the famous generals 
Ota Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hid5yoshi. The latter is perhaps best known 
to Europeans as the Taiko Hid5yo^i, or simply as Taiko-sama, “my lord the 
Taiko.” Taiko, it may here be remarked, is not a name (as commonly sup- 
posed), but a title, and signifies literally “great lord.” Another common 
mror is to speak of Hid4yoslu as the shogun; he never held that office. The 
sixteenth century also saw the first persecutions directed against the native 
Christians; the religion had been introduced by the Portuguese in 1549,, when 
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Xavier first came to Japan. In 1586 Ota Nobuna^ was assassinated, and 
the tedco succeeded hnn in the chief miiitary power. In 1590 the family of 
the “later Hojo” was overthrown by bun, and the town of Odawara tak^. 
ffid^yoshi then bestowed upon Ins general Tokugawa Iy6yasu the eight prm^- 
inces of the Kuan-to, at the same time directir^ him to up his r^idence 
at Yedo, which was at that period a town of very small importance. Hid.6- 
yoshi died in 1594. 

The Tokugawa dynasty lasted from the appointment of lydyasu to ihe 
office of shogun in 1603 imtil the resignation of the last ^ogun, Yoshinobu 
(usu^ly called Keild) in 1867. This dynasty comprised fifteen ^nerations of 
ihe family, and is undoubtedly the most important throU^out the whole of 
Jap^ese history. ly^yMU was a consummate politician as well as a suo- 
cessfm general, and to him the powerful territorial nobles (dami&) throu^- 
out the whole country speedily subnutted, some ^m motives of personal 
mterest, and others under compulaon after a crowning victory obtained over 
thein by the Tokugawa chief at S6kigahara, on the con&es of the provinces 
of Mmo and Omi, in 1600. This famous battle completely establMied the 
supremacy of Iy4yasu, and his rule was gladly accepted by the country as 
puttii^ an end to the scenes of bloocMied and anarchy from which all classes 
had so severely suffered for weU-nigh two centuries back. Under this d 3 masiy 
of shogun Yedo became a large and populous city, as the presence of their 
court gave a grand impetus to trade and manufactures of all kinds. The 
attendants of the mikado at Kioto were the old kug4, or court nobles, de- 
scended from cadet branches of the imperial line; they were, as a rule, of 
anything but ample means, yet their rank and prestige received full recog- 
nition from all classes. The court of the shogun at Yedo was, on the con- 
trary, mainly composed of men who were more noted for their territorial 
possessions and influent than for ancient lineage, for skill in warlike accom- 
plishments rather than in literature and art. Tto court of Yedo was formed 
from the territorial nobles (daimid), the petty nobility of the Tokugawa 
clan (called hatampto), and lower attendant, etc., known as gokS^in. The 
hatamoto were originally no less than eighty thousand in number, and were 
in fact the solcfiera composing the victorious army of lydyasu and ennobled 
by him, they resided continuously in Yedo, very rarely even visiting their 
country fiefs The daimid, on me other hand, were forced to attend in 
Yedo only at certain stated intervals, varying considerably in different cases, 
and spent the rest of their time at their castle-towns in the province — 
their wives and families remainmg behind in Yedo, virtually as hostages for 
the good behaviour of the heads of their respective clans. The feudal ss^stem 
was thus introduced by lydyasu, but he was too wary to force his yoke in a 
precipitate manner upon the ^eat nobles. He gathered around him Ms 
own immediate adherents, upon whom he conferred the more important 
positions of trust (notably in regard to the garrisoning of a cordon of 
minor stron^olds aroimd his own castle at Yedo). It was, however, 
reserved for his grandson lydmitsu (1623-1650) to complete me system 
thus inaugurated; by the latter the nobles were treated solely as feudal 
vassals, and many very stringent regulations for thdr guidance and direc- 
tion were put into force. A amilar course was adopted by the aiccessors 
of lydmitsu, and this ^tem prevailed until the fall of the Tokugawa 
dynasty in 1868. Under their rme, however, Japan enjoyed the benefit of 
almost uninterrupted peace for more than two hundred and fifty years ; the 
burden imposed by them was only cast off aftei fifteen members of the elan 
had succeeded to the ehidltainslnp.^ 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 

'fhe first account of Japan given by any European writer is found in the 
works of Marco Polo, who remained for seventeen years (1276-1292) at the 
court of KuUai Khan, and describes an expedition undertaken by that nder 
against Japan which ended in failure.® 

“Zipangu," says Marco Polo, “is an island in the eastern ocean situated 
at iJie distance of about fifteen hundred miles from the mainland, or coast 
of Manii.^ It is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions, 
are well made, and are civilised in their manners. Their religion is the wor- 
liup of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, and governed 
Ol^y by thdr own kings. They have gold in the greatest abundance, its 
jgqurces bdng inesliaustible; but as the king does not allow of its being 
«£^rted, few merdumfs viat the country, n,or is it frequented by much ship- 
mng from other parts. To this circumstance we are to attribute the extraor- 
dinary riehne^ of the sovereign’s palace, according to what we are told by 
;&ose who have access to the place. The entire roof is covered with a plating 
of gold, in the same manner as we cover houses, or, more properly, churches, 
wim lead. The ceilings of the halls are of the same precious metal; many of 
the apartments have small tables of pure gold, considerably thick; and the 
windows, also, have golden ornaments. So vast, indeed, are the riches of 
the palace that it is mipossible to convey an idea of them. In this island 
there are pearls, also, in l^ge quantities, of a pink colour, roimd in s^pe, 
and of great sizej equal in value to white pearls, or even exceeding them. , 
It is customary with one part of the inhabitants to bury their dead, and with 
another part to bum them. The former have a practice of putting one of 
tjifiee pearls into the mouth of the corpse. There are also found there a 
number of precious stones.” 

Europeans began to visit the island in the sixteenth century. Portu- 
guese iarading vessels came first in 1542, and in 1549 the Jesuit missionary 
Xavier with two companions landed in Satsuma and were at first well received 
by the king, although afterwards a royal edict forbade the acceptance of the 
new doctrine, and Xavier went to Hirado, where he met with more success, 
probably because the marked respect shown by the Portuguese there to the 
priest convmced the prince of that province that Xavier was a ma n of much 
influence at home. As is pointed out by Messrs. Murdoch and Yamagata« 
in their Hutoru of Japan : 

“The simple fact was that in matters of religion the average intelligent 
Japanese amoig the upper class was an indifferentist — a Laodicean or a 
Gallio who cared for none of these things. To him a new religion was of far 
less consequence or interest than a new sauce would have been to an Eng- 
lishman of the time of Voltaire. His attitude towards it, in fact, is exceed- 
ingly well indicated by Nobunaga’s reply to those who questioned him about 
&e advisability of admitting Christianity into his dominions— that the estab- 
lishment of one more sect in a country counting some thirty-odd sects already 
could not be a matter of any real consequence. On the other hand, to any new 
product or new notion in the sphere of practical utility and to the advantage 
the coun^ mi^t draw from it, the Japanese mind was then, as it is now, 
keenly aJive and alert. Hence every Japanese princelet was eager to see the 
Portuguese ships in his harbours, but he wished them to bring him guns and 

^ The true distance is about five hundred miles, but, possibly, by miles Mari30 Polo may 
have intended Chinese h, of which there dre nearly'' three in our mile. 
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gunpowd^. not crosses ai^ missals — ^merchants, and not priests, unless these 
latter could teach his subjects something of real practical consequence.”® 

JAPAN AS SEEN BT THE POETITGTJESE 

Japan, ^ found by the Portr^ese, embraced three large islands, beades 
many smaMer ones. 3^o (or Kmsia), the most southern and western of the 
group, and the one with which the Portuguese first became acquainted, is 
separated at the north by a narrow strait from the much larger idand of Ni|>- 
pon,^ forming with its western portion a right angle, within which the third 
sjid niuch ^aJlCT island of Shikoku is included. These idands were found to 
be divided into sixty-six separate governments, or kingdoms, of which Nippon 
contained fifty-three, Kiusiu nine, and Shikoku four — ^the numerous smaUar 
islands being reckoned as appurtenant to one or another of the three larger 
ones. These Mngdonas, grouped into eight, or rather nine, larger divisions, and 
subdivided into principalities of which, in all, there were not fess than six hunr 
dred, had originally (at least such was the Japanese tradition) been provinces 
of a consolidated empre; but by degrees and by dint of civil wars, by whidi 
the islands had been, and still were, very much distracted, they had reached, at 
the period of the Portuguese discovery, a state of almost complete indepen- 
dence. ^ Indeed, ^veral of the kingdoms, like that of Figen, in the west part 
of Kiusiu, had still further disint^ated into independent principalities. 

It still frequently happened, however, that several provinces were united 
\mder one ruler ; and such was especially the case with five central provinces of 
Nippon, includum the great cities of Miako (IQoto), Osaka, and Sakai, which five 
provinces formed the patrimony of a prin(», who bore the title of Kvbo-Sama • 
— sama meanii^ lord, and kubo general or commander. This title the Por* 
tuguese rendered into emperor, and it was almost precisely equiv^ent to the 
ordinal sense of the Imperator of the Romans, thou^ stiU more exactly cor- 
responding to OtomweH's title Lord-Gmier|il. 

This kubo-sama, or shc^un, as he was otherwise called, was acknowledged 
by all the other princes as in some respect their superior and head. The other 
rulers of provinces bore the title of Sougo or Jacata, which the Porti;^uei» 
rendered by the term king. Reserving to thamselves, as their personal 
domain, a good half of the whole extent of their territories, these chiefs divided 
the rest among certain great vassals, called Tono, Conisu, or Kounidalmio, 
who were bound to military service in proportion to the extent of the lands 
which they held; which lands, after reserving a portion for their private 
domain, these nobles distributed in their turn to other inferior lords, called 
Joriki, who held of them upon similar conditions of military service, and who 
had still beneath them, upon the same footing, a class of military vassals and 
tenants, called Dosiu, and corresponihng to the men-at-arms of the feudal 
times of Europe, "^e actual cultiyators of the lands — as had also been, and 
still to a considerable extent was, tne case in feudal Europe — were in the con- 
dition of serfs. 

Thus it happened that, as in feudal Eirope, so in Japan, great armies 
m igh t be very suddenly raised; and war being the diief ^jfiojunent of the 
superior classes, and the only occupation, that of the priesthood excepted, 
esteemed honourable, the whole country was in a constant state of turbulence 
and commotion 

P A name commoaly, but incorrectly, used for the main Maud of Japan. The Japanese 
ap[dy«ibe name Nippim or Dai-Nippon to the entire em^^.] 
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All the classes above enumerated, except the last, enjoyed the highly 

S ' zed honour of wearing two swords. One sword was worn by certain in- 
ior officials; but merchants, traders, and artisans were confounded, as to 
this matter, with the peasants, not being permitted to wear any. The revenue 
of the princes and other proprietors was, and still is, reckoned in koku or kokf 
of rice, each of three sacks, or bales, each bale containing (according to Tit- 
singh) thirty-three and one-third gantings — ^the universal Japanese measure 
for all articles, liquid or dry — and weighing from eighty-two to eighty-thxee 
katties, or somewhat more than a himdred of our pounds. Ten thousand 
kokf make- a man-kokf, in which the revenues of the great princes are r^- 
oned. The distinction of rank was very strictly observed, being even mgrained 
into the language. Inferiors, being seated on their heels, according to the 
Japanese fashion, testified their r^peet for their superiors by laying the pahns 



Entrance to a Shogun’s Tomb, Tokio 


of their hands on the floor and bending their bodies so low that their foreheads 
almost touched the ground, in which position they remained for some seconds. 
This is called the fciiu. The superior responded by laying the palms of his 
hands upon his knees and nodding or bowing, more or less low, according to 
the rank of the other party. 

As to everything that required powers of analysis, or the capacity of taking 
general views, the Portuguese missionaries were but poor observers; yet they 
could not but perceive in the dam the surviving shadow, and, indeed, in the 
earlier days of tiie missions, something more than a mere shadow, of a still 
more ancient form of government, in which the civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ity had both been united under one head. 

The dairi, vo, or mikado, as he was otherwise designated, had for his resi- 
dence the northeast quarter of Miako (a great city, not far from the centre of 
Nippon, but nearest the southern shore). This quarter was of vast extent, 
surrounded by a wall, with a ditch and rampart, by which it was separa^ 
from the rest of the city. In the midst of this fortified place, in a vast palace, 
eaaly distinguidied from a distance by the hei^t of its tower, the dairi 4welti 
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with his empress or chief wife ; his other eleven wives had adjoimng palaces in 
a circle around, outside of wmeh were the dwellings of his chamberlains and 
other officers. 

All Ihe revenue drawn from the city of Miako and its dependencies was 
appropriated to their support, to which the kubo-sama added a further sum 
from his treasury. He himself treated the dain with as much ceremonious 
respect and semi-worship as the British prime minister bestows upon the 
British queen. He paid an annual visit to the court of the dairi in great state, 
and wim all the carnage of an inferior, but took care to maintain a garrison 
at Miako, or its neighbourhood, sufficient to repress any attempt on me part 
of the dairi or his partisans to re-establi^ the old order of thing a — an idea 
which, when the Mands first became known to the Portuguese, seems not yet 
to have been entirely abandoned. 

The whole court of t^ daM, and all the inhabitants of the quarter of 
Miako in which he dwelt, consisted of persons who plumed themselves upon 
the idea of being, like the daxri himself, descended from Tensio Dai-Dsin, the 
first of the demigods, and who m consequence looked down, like the Indian 
B r a hm a n s, upon all the rest of the nation as an inferior race, distinguishing 
themselves ^ hige, and all the rest of the nation as gege. These kuge, who 
may be conjectured to have once formed a class resembling the old Roman 
patricians, all wore a particular dress, by which was indicated not only their 
chai^ter as members of that order, butj by the length of their sadies, the 
particular rank which they held in it ; a distinction the more necessary, rince, 
as generally happens with these aristocracies of birth, many of the members 
were in a state of poverty, and obliged to support themselves by various 
handicrafts. 

Of the magnificence of the court of the dairi, and of the ceremonials of it, 
the missionanes reported many stories, chiefly, of course, on the credit of 
hearsay. _ It was said that the dairi was never allowed to breathe the conomon 
air, nor his foot to touch the ground; that he never wore the same garment 
twice, nor ate a second time from the same dishes, whidi, after each meal, 
were carefully broken— for should any other person attempt to dine from 
them he would infallibly peiMi by an inflammation of the throat. Nor could 
anyone who attempted to wear the dairi’s cast-off garments, -vrithout his per- 
mission, escape a similar punidiment. The dairi, as we are told, was in 
ancient times obliged to seat himself every morning on his throne, with the 
crown on his head, and there to hold himself immovable for several hours like 
a statue. This immobility, it was imagined, was an augury of the tranquiUity 
of the empire; and if he happened to move ever so little, or even to turn his 
eyes, war, famme. Are, or pestilence was expected soon to afflict the unhappy 
province towards which he had squinted. But as the country was thus kept 
in a state of perpetual a^tation, the happy substitute was finally hit upon of 
placing the crown upon the throne without the dairi — a more fixed immobility 
being thus assured; and, as Kampfer dnly observes, one doubtless producing 
much the same good effects. 

At the time of the arrival of Xavier in Japan the throne of the dairi warf 
filled by Gonara, the hundred and sixth, according to the Japanese chronicles, 
in the order of succession; while the throne of the kubo-sama was occupied 
by Josi Far, who was succeeded the next year by his son, Josi Tir, the twenty- 
fourth of these officers, according to the Japanese, since thmr assumption of 
sovereign power in the person of Joritomo, 1185 a d. 

One might have expected from the Portuguese misrionaries a pretty exact 
affcoqnt, of the various creeds and sects of Japan, or, at least, of the two leading 
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iii^oiis betweea which the great bulk of the people were divided; instead of 
which they confound perpetually the ministers of the two religions under the 
<»mmon name of bonzes, takmg very little pains to distinguish between two 
sySten^ both of which they regarded as equally false and pernicious. Their 
attention, indeed, seems to have been principally fixed on the new religion, 
that of Buddha, or Fo, of which the adherents were by far the most numerous, 
, and the hierarchy^ the most compact and formidable, presenting, in its organ- 
isation and practices (with, however, on some pomts a very different set of 
doctrines), a most singular counterpart to the Catholic church — a similarity 
which the misaonaries could only explain by the theory of a diabolical unita- 
4on ; and which some subsequent Catholic writers have been inclined to ascribe, 
tiT»n very imsatisfactory ^unds, to the ancient labours of Armenian and 
Nestorian misrionaries, being extremely unwilling to admit what seems, how- 
feyesr, very probable, if not, indeed, certain — ^httle attention has as yet been 
to this interesting inquiry — that some leading ideas of the Catholic 
thurch Imve b^ derived from Buddhist sources, whose missionaries, while 
penetrating, as we know they did, to the East, and converting ^tire nations, 
may well be supposed not to have been without thw influence also on the 
West. 

Notwithstanding, however, the general prevalence, at the time when Japan 
first became known to Europeans, of the doctrine of Buddha — of which there 
would seem to have been quite a number of distinct observances, not unlike the 
different orders of monks and frips in the Catholic church — ^Lt appears, as 
well from the m^oirs of the Jesuit missionaries as from more exact and sub- 
sequent observations made by residents in the Dutch service, that there also 
existed another and more ancient religious system, with whicn the person and 
Authority of the daiii had been and still were closely identified. This system 
was known as the rel^on of Shmto, or of the Kami — a name given not only to 
"the seven mytholo^cal personages, or celestial gods, who compose the first 
Japanese dynasty, and to the five demigods, or terrestrial gods, who compose 
the second (two dynasti^ which, as in the similar mythology of the Egyptians 
and Hindus, were imaged to have extended through immense and mcom- 
prehensible ag^ preceding the era of Syn-Mu), but mcluding also the whole 
series of tiie dairi, who traced their descent from the first of the demigods, and 
who, tho^h regarded during their lives as mere men, yet at their deaths under- 
went, as in the case of the Roman Cassars, a regular apotheosis, by which they 
were added to the number of the Kami, or Sm— words both of which had the 
same signification, namely, inhabitants of heaven. A like apotheosis was also 
extended to all who had seemed to deserve it by their sanctity, their 
or their CTcat benefactions. 

The Kami of the first dynasty, the seven superior ^ds, being regarded as 
too elevated^ above the earth to concern themselves in what is passing on it, 
the chief object of the worship of the adherents of tMs ancient system was 
the goddess Tensio Dai-Dsm, already mentioned as the first of the demigods, 
md toe mpposed progenitor of toe dairi, and of the whole order of the Kuge. 
Of this Tensio Dai-Dtin, and of her heroic and miraculous deeds, a great many 
fables were in circulation. Even those who had qmtted toe ancient reli^on 
to embrace the new sects paid a sort of wortoip to toe pretended mother of the 
Japanese nation, and there was not a considerable city in the empire in which 
there was not a temple to her honour. On the other hand, tine religion of the 
Kami, by its doctrine of toe apotheosis of all great saints and great heroes, 
^ve, like toe old pagan rehgions, a hospitable reception to all new gods, so 
that even toe rival demigod, Buddha, came to be regarded by many a§ Ldaor 
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tical with Tensio Dai-Dsin — a circumstance which will serve to explain the 
great intermixture of religious ideas found in Japan, and tte alleged fact, very 
rem^kable if true, that, till after the arrival of the Portuguese misaonaries, 
religious persecutions had never been kaown there. 

Each of these numerous demigods was supposed by tiie adherents of the 
religion of Shmto to preside over a special paradise of his own; this one in 
the air, that one at the bottom of the sea, one in the moon and another m the 
sun, and so on ; and each devotee, choosing his god according to the paradise 
that pleased him best, spared no pains to gain admission into it._ For what 
St. Paul had said of the Athenians mi^t, according to the misKonaries, be 
applied with equal truth to the Japanese ; they were excessively superstitious, 
and this superstition had so multiplied temples that there was scarcely a 
city in whidi, counting all the smaller chapels, the number did not seem at 
least equal to that of tne most pious Catholic countries. 

The temples of the Shinto religion, called mias, were and still are — for in 
this respect no change has taken place — ordiuarily built upon eminences, in 
retired spots, at a distance from bustle and business, suiTounded by groves 
and approached by a grand avenue having a gate of stone or wood, and 
bearing a tablet or door-plate of a foot and a half square, which announces 
in gilded letters the name of the Kami to whom the temple is consecrated. 
These exterior appendages would seem to foretell a consideraUe structure; 
but within there is usually found only a wretched little buildiig of wood, 
half hid among trees and shrubbep^’, about eighteen feet in length, breadtln 
and height, all its dimensions bdng equal, and with only a i^^e grated 
window, through which the interior may be seen empty, or contairung merely 
a mirror of pdished metal, set in a frame of braidea straw or hung about 
with fringes of white paper. Just within the entrance of the endosinre stands 
a baan of water, by washing in which the worshippers _may purify them- 
selves. Beade the temple is a great chest for the re^ption of alms, partly 
by which, and partly by an allowance from the dairi, the g^dians of the 
temples are supported, while at the gate hangs a gong on which the visitant 
annoimces his arrival. Most of these temples have also an ante-chamber, in 
winch sit those who have the charge, dothed in rich garments. There are 
commonly also in the endosure a number of little chapels, or miniature temples, 
portable so as to be carried in religious procesaons. All of these tempi® are 
built after one modd, the famous one of Idzu, near the centre of the island 
of Mppon, and which within the endosure is equally humble with all the ^t. 

Tne worship conasts in prayers and prostrations. Works of religious 
merit are casting a contribution into the ahns-chest, and avoiding or emiat- 
ing the impuriti® supposed to be the consequence of bdng touched by blood, 
of eating of the flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a le® extent 
even that of any bird, of killing any animal, of coming in contact with a d^ 
person, or even, among the more scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of,_ or speaking 
of any such impuriti®. To these may be added, as works of religious merit, 
the celebration of f®tivals, of which there are two prindpal on® in each 
month, being the first and fifteenth day of it, besid® five greater on® di^ 
tributed throu^ the year, and lasting some of them for several days, m 
winch concerts, spectad®, and theatncal exhibitions form a leading part. 
We must add the going on pilgrimag®, to which, indeed, all the rdipous 
of Japan are greatly addicted. The pilgrimage ®teemed by the adherents 
of Shmto as the most meritorious,- and which all are bound to make once a 
year or At least once in their life, is that of Idzu, the name of a central 
^o'vw® on the south coast of Nippon, in which Tensio Dai-Dsin was reported 
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to have been bom and to have died, and which contains a mia exceedingly 
venerated, and already mentioned as the model after which all the others 
are built. 

Thiough it is not at all easy to distinguish what, ather of ceremony or 
doctrine, was peculiar or original in the system of Shinto, yet in general that 
STOtem seems to have been much less austere than the rival doctrine of Buddha, 
which teaches that sorrow is inseparable from existence, the only escape 
from it being in annihilation. The adherents of Shinto were, on the other 
hand, much more disposed to look upon the bii^t side of things, turning 
their religious festivals into holida]^, and regar&ig i^eople in sorrow and 
distress as unfit for the worship of the gods, whose fencity ought not to be 
disturbed by the sight of pain and misery. And this, perhaps, was one of 
the causes that enabled the religion of Buddha, which addresses itself more 
to the sorrowing hearts of which the world is so full, to obtain that predomi- 
nancy of which the Portuguese misaonaries found it in possession. ' 

At the head of the Buddhist hierarchy was a high priest called Xako, 
resident at Miako, and having much the same spiritual prerogative as the 
pope of Rome, including the canonisation of saints. With hun rested the 
consecration of the iundies, corresponding to the bishops, or rather to the 
abbots, of the Catholic church — all the Buddhist clergy being, in the language 
of Rome, regulars (similar, that is, to the monks and friars), and living to- 
gether in monasteries of which the tundies were the heads. These tundies, 
however, could not enter upon thdr ofiices, to which great revenues were 
attached, except by the consent of the temporal authorities, which took care 
to limit the interference of the Xako and the tundies stnctly to spiritual 
matters. There was this further resemblance also to the regular orders of 
the Romish church, that the Buddhist clergy were divided into a number of 
olwervances hardly less hostile to each other than the Dominicans to the 
li-antiscans, or both to the Jesuits But as the church and state were kept 
in Japan perfectly distinct, and as the bonzes possessed no direct temporal 
power, there was no appeal to the secular arm, no civil punishments for 
heresy, and no religious vows perpetually binding, all being at liberty, so far 
as the civil law was concerned, to enter or leave the monasteries at pleasure. 

There were also, besides the more regular clergy, enthusiasts, or impostors, 
religious vagabonds who lived by beggary and by pretending to drive away 
evil spirits, to find things lost, to discover robbers, to determine guilt or 
innocence of accused parties, to interpret dreams, to predict the future, to 
cure desperate maladies, and other similar featSj which they performed dhiefly 
through the medium not of a table, but of a child, into whom they pretended 
to make a spirit enter, able to answer all their questions. Such, m par- 
ticular, were the Jammabos, or mountain priests, an order of the religion of 
Shinto. 

Yet, exceedingly superstitious as the Japanese were, there was not want- 
ing among them a sect of Rationalists, the natural r^ult of freedom of opinion, 
who regarded all these practices and doctrines, and all the various creeds 
of the country, with secret incredulity, and even contempt. These Ration- 
alists looked up to the Chinese Confucius as their master and teacher. They 
treated the system of Buddha with open hostility, as mere imposture and 
falsehood, but m order to avoid the odium of being destitute of all rdigion, 
conformed, at least so far as external observances were concerned, to old 
national system of Shinto. 

The Portuguese remained in the country until they were expelled in 
1639. Their banishment was due to various causes. Already in 1687 the 
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emperor had agned an order banishing the misdonariK, which, however, 
was not carried out owing to the opposition of the princes, some of whom 
had been converted, and the emperor even gave a gracious reception to 
Father Valignani, who had come to inspect tiie Jesuit establishments in &e 
East. At about this time also the emperor’s attention was occupied with 
an invasion of Korea, but upon his death in 1598 that dependency of China 
was definitely abandoned. The most serious blow to the Joints came from 
the commercial rivalry of the Spanish at Manila and the religious rivalry^ 
the Franciscan and Dominican friars. Spanish vessels first began to vidt 
Japan near the dose of the dxteenth century, and the traders respited the 
monopoly of trade enjoyed by the Portuguese. It was not difficult for them 
stiU further to prejudice the mind of the emperor agmnst thdr rivals, and 
active persecution b^an in 1597 with the execution of Japanese converts. 
The persecution continued until 1637, when the converted inhabitants of a 
whole district in the province of Bfizen, numbering over thirty thousand, 
arose in rebellion and were all massacred.® 

The Portuguese were accused of having encouraged this revolt; in conse- 
quence of which an edict was issued, in 1638, not omy ba ni s hing all the Por- 
tuguese, but forbidding also any Japanese to go out of the country. That 
edict, as given by Kampfer, was as follows: 

No Japanese ship or boat whatever, nor any native of Japan, ^lall presume to go out <rf 
the country, whoso acts contrary to this shall die, and the ship with the crew and goods aboard 
shall be sequestered till furtW order. ' 

All Japanese who return from abroad shall be put to death. Whoever discovers a pnest 
ghfl.n have a reward of 400 to 500 shitets of silver, and for every Christian m proportion.^ 

All persons who propagate the doctrine of the Catholics, or bear this scandalous name, 
shall be impnsoned m the ombra, or common jail of the town. 

The whole tace of the Portuguese, with them mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to 
them, shall be banished to Macao, , j.,. v , , j 

W hoever presumes to bring a letter from abroad, or to return after he hath been banisnea, 
die with all his famdy , also whoever presumes to intercede for him ^all be put to death. 
No nobleman nor any solaier shall be suffered to purchase anything of a foreigner. 

The Portuguese ships of 1639 were sent back with a copy of this edicts 
without being suffered to discWge tiieir cargoes. The corporation of the 
city of Macao, greatiy alarmed at the loss of a lucrative traffic, on which 
their prosperity maiffiy depended, sent deputies to solicit some modification 
of this edict. But the only reply made by the emperor was to cause these 
deputies themselves, with theh attendants^ to the number of sixty-one per- 
sons, to be seized and put to death, as violators of the very edict against 
which they had been sent to remonstrate. TMrteen only, of tM lowest 
rank, were sent back to Macao, August, 1640, with this account of the fate 
of titieir company.** 


ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN JAJPAN 

In the mean time the Dutch and English had found the way to Japan. 
The first ship to arrive was the Dutch de Liefde, which reaxffied the harbour 
of Bumro in April, 1600, having on board an English pilot, Adams by i^e, 
who subsequfflitiy lived for some time at Y^o and wm fr^u^tiy at toe 
court of lylyasu. He has left interesting and historically yalimble accounte 
of what he saw. It appears that toe Portuguese did all m their power to 

> A ^uet of Sliver weighs about five ounces, so that the reward offered was from £400 to 
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these newcomeis, evrai trying to procure their death. Adams says 
of this treatment:’^ “After wee had oeen there fiue or sixe days came a Por- 
togall J^fuite, with other Portugals, who reported of vs, that we were pirats, 
and were not in the way of merchandise. Which report caused the gov- 
emours and common people to thinke euifl of vs : In such man n er that we 
looked always when we should be set upon crosses; which is the execution 
in this land lor theeuery and some other crimes. Thus daily more and more 
the'Portugalls increased the justices and the people against us.” 

Adams was kept in prison for some time, during which interval efforts 
were made to persuade the emperor to kiU these people who had come to 
injure Japanese trade. His own sense of justice, however, seems to have 
jpneventea him from injuring persons who had done him no harm, and Adams 
was set free and allowed to join his companions, who had remained on the 
ahi^. Adams built two ships for the emperor, in return for which he recrived 
sfipmsion, and the Japanese ruler tried to satisfy him by giving him “a living 
like unto a lordship in England, with eighty or ninety husbandmen that 
' be as my servants or slaves.” Adams finally acquired a considerable influ- 
, euee in the country, held the rank of a Japanese samurai, owned property, and 
recirived a salary from the English East India Company. He died in Japan, 
without having returned once to England. In 1609 the Dutch vessel the 
Red Lion arrived at Hirado and obtained permission to establish a factory 
at that place, and in 1613 the English captain Saris succeeded in establishing 
a factory in the same place, leaving it in char^ of Richard Cocks. 

The mutual jealousies, however, of the Hollanders and English did not 
permit them to live in peace. In 1623 the Dutch at Amboyna executed about 
a dozen factors of the English East India Company on the charge of having 
conspired with Japanese residents to seize the Dutch fort. This coming on 
top of quarrels in Japan, led the English to abandon thdr trade with that 
country altogether. Prom that time until the nineteenth century the Dutch 
had almost a monopoly of the Chinese trade.® 

The Dutch trade b^sm in 1609, and in a short time it gained a very con- 
siderable extent; and it 'mcreased, as the trading establishments which the 
Dutch gradually obtained in India and Persia, and that on the island of For- 
mosa, whence they had access to China, furnished them with a supply of 
rich silks, the great article of import into Japan. As the Portuguese trade 
was carried on from Macao, so the Dutch trade was carried on not from Hol- 
land, but from Batavia. The year preceding the shutting up of the Dutch 
in Deshima is stated to have been the most profitable of any. The previous 
average sales in Japan had l^n about sixty tons of gold ; but that year the 
Dutch had imported and disposed of goods to the value of eighty tons of 

f old (that is, three million two hundred tnousand dollars, a Dutch ton of gold 
eing 100,000 florins, or £8,000.) Among the exports were fourteen hunm^d 
chests of silver, each chest containing 1,000 taels, or nearly £400,000 in 
silver alone. 

About this time, however, owing to thei comparative exhaustion of the 
^ver, or the comparative increase of gold, that metal became a leading, as, 
indeed, it seems to have been before a considerable, article of export wim the 
Dutch. The gold kobang, the national coin of the Japanese, weighed at this 
time forty-sOTen kanderms, that is, two hundred and seventy-four grains 
troy. But, if superior in weight, me kobang was inferior in fineness, con- 
taining of pure gold only two hundred and twenty-four grains, whereas the 


P Quoted by Murdoch and Yamagata-*! 
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eagle contains two hundred and thirty-two grains- It passed in Japan and 
was purchas^ by the Dutch for abc tads or less in silver, which enabled them 
to dispose of it to good advantage on die coast of Cioromandel, where the 
relative value of gold was much higher. In the two years 1670-1671 more 
than one hundred thousand kobangs were exported, at a profit of a million 
florins; and down to that time the Dutch sent annually to Japan five or six 
^ps a year. In 1644 the export of copper began, and went on gradually 
increasmg. In 1671 an edict was issued prohibiting the further export of 
silver ; but this gave no concern to the Dutch, who had already ceased to 
export it. Its principal operation was against the Chinese, who at this dme 
carried on a great trade to Japan. 


THADB WITH CHINA 

Of the early commercial relations of China and Japan our knowledge is 
very limited. ^ the Japanese at an early era, according to their own annate 
(constructed, it is probable, by Buddhist priests) as early as 600 a.d., had 
received from China Buddhist missionaries, and through them the language, 
graphic characters, _ science, etc., of the Chinese, it would seem probable that 
some commercial intercourse must have early existed between these two 
nations. If so, however, the threatened Mongol invasion, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, would have been likely to have interrupted it. The 
native Chmese dynasty, which succeeded after the expulsion of the Mongols, 
was exceedingly jealous of all strangers and hostile to intercourse with them. 
No fordgn trade was allowed^ and every Chinese who left his country incurred 
a sentence of perpetual banishment. It is true that the Chinese colonists, 
that had emigrated, perhaps on the invasion of the Mongols, and had settled 
in the neighbouring maritime countries (as others did afterwards on the inm- 
sion of the present Manchu dynasty), still contrived to keep up some inter- 
course with China, while they carried on a vigorous trade with the adjacent 
islands and countries; but at the time of the Portuguese discovery no such 
trade would seem to have existed with Japan. 

The Manchu dynasty, which mounted the throne in 1644, was much less 
hostile to fortigners, and under tiieir rule the Chinese trade to Japan appears 
to have rapidly increased. This was partly by vessels direct from China, and 
partly by the commercial enterprise of the Chinese fugitives who posseted 
themselves of Formosa, from which in 1662 they drove out the Dutch, or 
who had settled elsewhere on the islands and coasts of southeastern Asia. 
“They came over,” says Kampfer, “when and with what numbers of people, 
junto, and gooto they pleased. So extensive and advantageous a liberty 
could not but be very pleasing to them, and put them upon thoughts of a 
surer establislunent, in order to which^ and for the free exercise of their reli^on, 
they built three temples at Nagasaki, according to the three chief languages 
spoken by them (liiose of the northern, middle, and southern provinces), each 
to to attended by priests of their own nation, to to sent over from China.” 

Though the prohiHtion of the export of diver, mentioned as having taken 
plftftA in. 1671, did not affect the Dutch, the very next year the Japanese com- 
menced a system of measures which within a quarter of a centiuy reduced' 
the Dutch commerce to the very narrow limit at which it has ever dnce re- 
mained. The first step was to raise the value of the kobang to dx tael dght 
mnnfi of dlver ; nor was this by any means the worst of it. 'Ihe Dutch were 
no longer allowed to sdl their goods to the native merchants, “nie govern- 
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meut appointed appraisers, who set a certain value on the goods, much less 
than tihe old prices, at which valuation the Dutch must sell, or else take the 
goods away. Anything which the goods sold for to the Japanese merchants, 
over the appraisement, went into the town treasury of Nagasaki. These ap- 
praisements grew lower and lower every year, till at last the Dutch, threatening, 
if things went on in this way, to abandon the trade altogether, petitioned the 
emperor to be restored to their ancient privileges. After, waiting three years, 
they got a gracious answer. The appraisements were abolished, but at the 
same time, in 1685, an order was suddenly issued limiting the amount which 
the Dutch might sell in any one year to the value of three hundred thousand 
taels, or in Dutch money to ten and a half tons of gold, equal approximately 
to the sum of £84,000 sterling. All the goods of any one year’s importation 
remaining after that amount had been realised were to he over till the next 
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annual sale. At the same time the annual export of copper was limited to 
twenty-five thousand piculs; and so matters stood at the time of JKampfer’s 
visit 

The Chinese trade had meanwhile gone on increasing “to that degree” 
— we quote again from Kampfer — “as to make the suspicious and circum- 
spect Japanese extremely jealous of them. In the years 1683 and 1684 
there amved at Nagasaki, in each year, at least two hundred junks, every 
junk with not less flian fifty people on board, making for each year more 
than ten thousand Chinese visitors.” Nor was it trade alone that drew the 
Chinese thither. In China, the women, except those of servile condition, are 
kept in perfect seclusion. No man sees even the woman he is to marry 
till she has actually become his wife ; and courtesanship is strictly forbidden 
and punished. The case, as we have seen, is widely different in Japan, and 
numerous young and wealthy Chinese were attracted to Nagasaki “purely 
for their pleasure,” as Kampfer observes, “and to spend some part of their 
money with Japanese wenches, which proved very beneficial to that town” 
— truly a very mercantile view of the matter 1 
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u + increasing number of Chinese visitors excite jealousy, 

but wn^ still more aroused the suspicion of the Japanese was that tne 
Jesuits, having gained the favour of the then reigning monarch of China with 
the liberty of preaching and propagating their religion in all parts of the 
empire, sorne tracts and books, which the Jesuit fathers had found the means 
Chma, in Chinese characters, were brought over to Japan among 
other ChiMse books, and sold privately, which made the Japanese apprehen- 
sive that by this means the Catholic religion, which had been exterminated 
with so much trouble and the loss of so many thousand persons, might be 
revived ^ain in the country.” And they even suspected that the importers 
of these books, if not actual converts, were at least favourers of the Catholic 
doctnne. 

These reasons combined to produce, in 1684, at the same time with the 
lestnctions placed upon the Dutch, an edict by which the Chinese were 
limited to an annual importation double the value of that allowed the Dutch, 
namely, 600,000 taels, equivaJent to £168,000, the gnmml number of junks 
not to exceed seventv, of which a specific number was assigned to each prov- 
ince and colony, and each to bring not more than thirty persons. Chinese 
books w^e, at the same time, subjected to a censorship, two censors being 
appointed, one for theological, the other for historical and scientific works, 
none to be imported "without liieir approval. 

This was followed up, in the year 1688, by another order, by which the 
Chinese were, hke the Dutch, shut up in a sort of prison, for which, like the 
Dutch, they were compelled to pay a heaA^y rent. The site chosen for this 
spot was a garden, pleasantly^ situated, just outside of the town, on the side 
of the harbour opposite Deshima. It w^as covered with several rows of small 
houses, each row having a common roof, and the whcJe was surrounded with 
a ditch and a strong palisade, from wiiich the only exit was through well- 
guarded double gates. Even here the Chinese had no permanent residence, 
like the Dutch. They arrived in detachments, twenty junks in spring, thirty 
in summer, and twenty in autumn; and after selling their goods, went away, 
lea\’ing^ the house empty. 

Besides the trade with the Dutch and the Chinese, the Loochoo islands 
were also peimitted to carry on a particular trade with the province of Sat- 
suma, the prmce of which they acknowledged as in some respects their sov- 
ereign. The import and sale of their goods was limited to the ann ual amount ' 
of 125,000 taels, though in Kampfer’s time a much larger amount was smug 
gled in, large quantities of Chinese goods being thus introduced.^ 


maST CONTAC3T WITH EUSSIA 

The next foreign nation to take an interest in Japan was Russia,* who 
had been brought into these regions by her explorations and conquests in 
northeastern ASia. Her first attempt to establish intercourse with Japan 
was towards the end of the eighteenth century, and it was not long after- 
wards that an American flag appeared in Japanese waters. The efforts of 
the Japanese to keep out the foreigners and their struggles to be polite though 
inhospitable are truly pathetic.® 

The crew of a Japanese vessel shipwrecked in the sea of Okhotsk had 
been saved by the Russians, about 1782, and taken to Irkutsk, in Siberia, 
where they lived for ten years At length the governor of Siberia was directed, 
by thjp emmess Catherine II, to send home these Japanese, and with them an 
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^yoy| aot ’ae from her, but .from himself. Lieutenaot Laxmann, selected 
’ this purpose, sailed from Okhotsk ia the autumn of 1792, landed on the 
ftoxthem coast of Yezo, and passed the wmter there. The next summer he 
entered the harbour of Hakodate, on the northern coast of the strait of Sangar. 
BVom that town he travelled by land to the city of Matsumai, three days’ 
journey to the west, and the chief Japanese settlement on the islandj the 
authorities of which, after communicating with Yedo, delivered to him a 
paper to the following effect* “That although it was ordained by the laws 
of Japan that any foreigners landmg anywhere on the coast, except at Naga- 
saki, should be seized and condemned to perpetual impnsonment, yet, con- 
is|d«dng the imorance of the Russians, and meir having brought back the 
^ipwrecked Japanese, they might be permitted to depart, on condition of 
npvar approaching, under any pretence, any part of the coast except Nagasaki. 
i.,v , “As to the Japanese brought back, the government was much obliged to 
' Russians, who, however, were at liberty to leave them or take them away 
4gam, as they pleased, it being the law of Japan that such persons ceased to 
be Japanese, and became the subjects of that government into whose hands 
destiny had cast them. With respect to commercial negotiations, those 
> oould only take place at Nagasaki, and a paper was sent authorising a Russian 
vessel to enter that port for that purpose ; but as the Christian worship was 
not allowed in Japan, any persons admitted into Nagasaki must carefully 
abstain from it.” Laxmann was treated with great courtesy, though kept 
in a sort of confinement; he was supported, with his crew, by the Japanese 
authorities while he remained, and was dismissed with presents and an 
ample supply of provisions, for which no pa 3 maent would be received. 

. Here the matter rested for several years; but into a school for teaching 
pavi^tion, which Catherine II established at Irkutsk, the capital of eastern 
Siberia, sbe mtroduced a professorship of the Japanese language, the pro- 
fessors being taken from among the Japanese shipwrecked from time to 
time on the coast of Siberia. Meanwhile, even the Dutch commerce to Japan 
had undergone some new restrictions. Whether from the prevalence of the 
“frog-m-arwell” policy, or from apprehensions, as it was said, of the ej^aus- 
tion of the copper mmes, the Dutch in 1790 were limited to a single ship 
annually, while, to accommodate their expenditures to this diminished trade, 
the hitherto yearly embassy to Yedo was to be sent only once in four years, 
though annual presents to the emperor and his officers were still required as 
before. 


AMERICAN SHTPS IN JAPANESE WATERS 

> The occupation of Holland by the French armies not only exposed Dutch 
vessels to capture by the English; it cost Holland several of her eastern 
colonies, and thus placed new obstacles in the way of the Japanese trade. 
It was no doubt to diminish the danger of capture by the Bntish that, in the 
year 1797, the ship despatched from Batavia sailed under the American flag, 
and earned J^erican papers, while the commander, one Captain Stewart, 
tiioigh in r^ity an Englishman from Madras or Bengal, passed for an Amer- 
ican, and Ms ship as the Ehza, of New York. That the crew of this vessel 
spoke Engli^, and not Dutch, was immediately noticed by the interpreters 
at Nagasaki, and produced a great sensation among the Japanese ofificials; 
but at last, after vast difficulty, they were made to understand that thnngb 
the crew spoke English, they were not “ the English,” but of another nation, 
and, what was a still more essential pomt, that they had nothmg to dq with 
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the trade, but were merely hired to bring the goods in order to save them 
from capture , as a result of which explanation it was finally agreed that the 
Eliza diould be considered as a Dutch ship. 

']^e same vessel and captain returned again the next year; but in leaving 
the harbour for Batavia, loaded with campthor and copper, die struck a 
hidden rock, and sunk. The first scheme hit upon for raising the vessel was 
to send down divers to discharge the copper; but two of them lost their lives 
from the suffocating effect of the meltmg camphor, and this scheme had to 
be abandoned. Heavily laden as she was, every effort at raising her proved 
abortive, till at last the object was accomplidied by a Japanese Gherman, 
who volunteered his services. He fastened to each side of the sunken vessel 
Mme fifteen of the Japanese boats used in towing, and a large Japanese coast- 
craft to the stem, and, taking advantage of a stiff breeze and a spring tide, 
dragged the sunken vessel from the rock and towed her into a spot where, upon 
the ^bing of the tide, die could be discharged without difficulty. For this 
fwhievement the fisherman was raised, by the prince of Fisen, to which prov* 
ince he belonged, to the rank of a noble, being privileged to wear two sword^ 
and to take as his insignia or arms a Dutch hat and two tobacco pipes. 

When repaired and reloaded the Eliza sailed again, but, being dismasted * 
in a storm, returned to refit, by reason of which she was detained so long 
that the ship of 1799, also imder Amencan colours, and this time, it would 
seem, a real American, the FravMin, Captain Devereux, arrived at Nagasaki, 
and was nearly loaded before Captain Stewart was ready to sail. In this dim 
of 1799 came out, to be stationed as an officer at the factory, Hendrick Doeff, 
who remained there for the next seventeen years, and to whose RecoUeddons 
of J apan, written in Dutch, and published in Holland in 1835, we are greatly 
indebted for what we know of me occurrences in Japan during that period. 

In 1807, the Edipse, of Boston, chartered at Canton by the Russian Ameri- 
can Company, for Kamchatka and the northwest coast of America, entered 
the bay of Nagasaki under Rusdan colours and was towed to the anchmrage 
by an immense number of boats. The Japanese declined to trade, and asked 
what the diip wanted. Being told water and fresh provisions, they sent on 
board a plentiful supply of fish, hogs, vegetables, and tubs of water, for which 
they would take no pay. Findii^ that no trade was to be had, on the third 
day the captain lifted his anchors, and was towed to rea by near a hundred 
boats. 


BUSSIAITS MADE PBISONEBS 

In October, 1804, a Russian vessel came to Nagasaki having on board an 
ambassador from the czar and a number of shipwrecked Japanese The 
ambassador was treated with great courtesy, but wbs sent back after a deten- 
tion of six months with the polite assurance that Japan wi^ed to have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with any foreigners other than Dutch and Chinese. It 
is interesting to compare the polite courtesy of the Japanese on this oecaaon 
and their care of the Rusaan prisoners made in 1811 with their rather more 
fierce — althou^ no more firm and decided— attitude towards the Russians a 
hundred years later.® 

Captain Golovnin, an educated and intelligent Russian naval officer, had 
been commissioned in 1811, as commander of the sloop-of-war Diana, to survey 
the southern Kt^e islands, in which group the Russians indude both Saghalin 
and Yezo, which they reckon as the twenty-first and twenty-second Kuriles. 
At the soutten extremity of the nineteenth Kurile some Japanese were first 
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metiwitih (July 13th). Soon after, (Solovnm, with two officers, four men, and 
a Kurile interpreter, having landed at a bay on the southern end of Kunashiri, 
the twentieth Kurile, where the Japanese had a settlement and a garrison, 
they were invited into the fort, and made prisoners. Thence they were taken, 
partly by water and partly by land, to Hakodate^ a Japanese to^ at the 
southern extremity of Yezo. This journey occupied four weeks, in which, 
by Golovnin’s calculation, they travelled between six and seven hundred miles. 
Tne Japanese stated it at two hundred and fifty-five of their leagues. The 
route followed was along the east coast of the island. Every two miles or 
so there was a populous village, from all of which extensive fisheries were 
carried on, evidently the great business of the inhabitants. The fish were 
cau^t in ^at nets, hundreds at once. The best were of the salmon species, 
but every kind of marine animal was eaten. The gathering of sea-weeds for 
food (of the kmd called by the Rusrians sea-eabb^e) also constituted a con- 
riderable branch of industry. In the northern villages the inhabitants were 
princsipaHy native Kuriles, with a few Japanese officers. Within a hundred 
and twenty or tlurty nules of Hakodate the villages were inhabited entirely 
by Japanese, and were much larger and handsomer than those farther north, 
paving gardens and orchards, and distinguished by their scrupulous neatness; 
but even the Kurile inhabitants of Yezo were far superior in civilisation and 
comforts to those of the more northern islands belongmg to Russia. 

When first seized by the Japanese the Russians were bound with cords, 
some about the thickness of a finger, and others still smaller. They were all 
tied exactly alike (according to the prescribed method for binding those arrest- 
ed on criminal charges), the cords for each having the same number of knots 
an<i nooses, and all at equal distances. There were loops round their breasts 
and necks; their elbows were drawn almost into contact behind their backs, 
and their hands were firmly boimd together. From these fastenings pro- 
ceeded a long cord, the end of which was held by a Japanese, who, on the 
slightest attempt to escape, had only to pull it to naake the elbows come in 
contact, with great pain, and so to tighten the noose about the nock as almost 
to produce strangulation Their legs were also tied together above the ankles 
and above the knees Thus tied, they were conveyed all the way to Hakodate, 
having the choice, for the land part of the route, either to be carried in a rude 
sort of palanquin formed of planks, on which they were obliged to lie flat, or 
to walk, which they generally preferred as loss irksome, and for which purpose 
the cords about the ankles were removed, and those above the knees loosened. 
The cords were drawn so tight as to be very painful, and even after a while to 
cut into the flesh; yet, though m all other respects the Japanese seemed in- 
clined to consult the comfort of the prisoners, they would not, for the first six 
or seven days, be induced to loosen them, of which the chief reason turned out 
to be their apprehension Idst the prisoners might commit suicide — ^that being 
the Japanese resource under such extremities. 

Their escort consisted of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred men. 
TVo Japanese guides from the neighbouring villages, changed at each new 
district, led the way, bearing handsomely carved staves, ^en came three 
soldiers, then Captain Golovnm with a soldier on one side, and on the other 
an attendant -with a twig to drive off the gnats, which were troublesome, and 
against which his bound hands prevented him from defending himself. Be- 
Wnd came an officer holding the ends of the ropes by which the prisoner was 
bound, then a party of Kuriles bearing his kango, followed by another relief 
party The other captives followed, one by one, escorted in the same manner. 
Fmally came three soldiers, and a number of Japanese and Kurile servants 
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carrying proviaons baggage. Each of the escort had a wooden tablet 
suspended from his girdle, on which were inscribed his duties and which prisoner 
he was stationed with; and the commanding officer had a corresponding list 
of the whole. The prisoners had the same tare with, the escort — ^three meals 
a day, generally of rice boiled to a thick gruel, two pieces of pickled radish 
for seasoning, soup made of radishes or various wild roots and herbs, a kmd of 
macarom, and a piece of broiled or Imiled fish. Sometimes they had stewed 
mushrooms, and each a hard-boiled egg '^eir general drink was very in- 
different tea, without si^ar, and sometimes saki. Their conductors frequently 
stopped at the villages to rest, or to drink tea and smoke tobacco, and they 
also rested for an hour after dinner. They halted for the night an hour or 
two before sunset, usually in a village with a small garrison. They were 
always conducted mrst to the front of the house of the officer in command, and 
were seated on benches covered with mats, when the officer came out to inspect 
tiian. They were then taken to a neat house (which generally, when they 
tot entered, was hung round with striped cotton cloth), and were placed to- 
gether in one apartment, the ends of their ropes being fastened to iron hooks 
m the walls. Their boots and stockings were pulled off, and their feet bathed 
in warm water with salt in it. For bedding they had the Japanese mattress^ 
— quilts with a thick wadding — ^folded double. 

After the first six or seven days their bonds were loosened, and they got 
on more comfortably. The Japanese took the greatest care of their health, 
not allowing them to wet their feet, carrying them across the diallowast 
streams, and fumidiing them with quilted Japanese gowns as a protection 
against the rain. 

At Hakodate they were received by a great crowd, among which were 
several persons with silk dresses mounted on horses with rim caparisons. 
“Both sides of the road,” says Golovnin, “were crowded with spectators, yet 
everyone behaved with the utmost decorum. I particularly marked their 
countenances, and never once observed a malicious look, or any sign of hatred 
towards us, and none showed the least disposition to insult us by mockery or 
derision,” He had observed the same thing in the villages throu^ wluch 
they had passed, where the prisoners had received, as they did afteprarda 
from numerous individuals, many touching instances of commiseration and 

Hakodate they were confined in a prison, a high wooden enclosure, or 
fence, surrounded by an earthen wall somewhat lower (and on their fiorst ap- 
proach to it hung with stnped cloth),^ inside of which was a long, bam-like 
building. Within this building were a number of small apartments, scarcely 
six feet square, formed of thick spars, and exactly like cages, in which the 
prisoners were shut up, the passages and other spapes being occupied by the 
guards.2 Their food was much worse than on the journey (probably Japanese 
prison fare), boiled rice, soup of warm water and grated radi^, a handful of 
finely chopped young onions with boiled beans, and one or two pickled cucuin- 
bers or radishes. Instead of the radidi-soup, puddmm of bean-meal and rancid 
fidi-oil were sometimes served. Very rarely they had half a fish, with soy. 
Their drink was warm water, and occasionally bad tea 


‘ The fort on the idand where they were taken prisoners, when first s^ from ^ sto, was 
hung rouKSi stnped cloths, whfch concealed the walls The« ^tbs had anbr^ 
paatUied on but in so rough a manner that the deception could be perceived at a con- 

sider^^ di^^^^ ^ corresponds very well to Kampf M's description of riie one 

at Naga^ki. 
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1 J 'Thdr only meanfiLof communicating, witih the Japanese had been, at first, 
a>Kurile, one of the prisoners, who knew a little Russian, and probably about 
as much Japanese. At Hakodate another inteipreter presented himself; but 
be, a man of fifty, naturally stupid, and knowing nothing of any European 
lan^age except a little Russian, aid not prove much better. 

The second day they were conducted throu^ the streets, by a guard of 
solchera (the prisoners eadh with a rope round his waist held by a Japanese), 
to a fort or castle, which was surrounded by palisades and an earthen wall. 
Within was a court-yard, in the centre of which was a brass cannon on a 
badly constructed carriage. From this court-yard Golovnin, and after him 
■each of the others, was conducted through a wide gate, which was immediately 
shut behind them, into a large hall, of wMch han had a pavement of small 
stones : the other, half had a floor, or platform, raised three feet from the 
^und, and covered with curiously wrought mats. The hall was fifty or 
sixty feet long, of equal breadth, ei^toen feet hi^, and divided by movable 
screens, neatly painted, from other adjoining rooms. .There were two or 
three apertures for windows, with paper instead of glass, admitting an ob- 
fecurei, ' gloomy light. The governor eat on the floor, in the middle of the 
elevated platform, with two secretaries behind him. On his left (the Japanese 
place of honour) was the next in command; on his right, another oflSicer; 
on each side of these, other ofiicers of inferior rank. They all sat, in the 
Japanese fashion, with their legs folded under them, two paces apart, clothed 
in black dresses, their short swords in their girdles, and their longer ones 
lying at their left. The new interpreter sat on the edge of the raised floor, 
and an inferior officer at each of the comers of it. On the walls hung irons 
for securing prisoners, ropes, and various instruments of punishment. The 
Russian pnsoners stood m front of the raised floor, the officers in a line, the 
sadors behind. The Kurile was seated on the stones. They underwent a 
very rigorous and particular examination, all their answers being written 
down. The questions related to their birthplaces, their families (and when 
it appeared that they came from different towns, how it happened that they 
served on board the same ship) ; the burden and force of their vessel ; their 
own rank; their object; their route since leaving St. Petersburg, which they 
were required to trace on a chart, etc., etc. 

Among other things, the governor remarked that Laxmann (who had 
visited Japan in 1792) wore a long tail, and covered his hair with flour; 
whereas the prisoners (powder and queues having gone out of fashion in the 
interval) had their hair cut short and unpowdered ; and he asked if some 
change of religion had not taken place in Russia. When told that in Rus^ 
there was no connection between religion and the way of wearing the hair, 
tihe Japanese laughed, but expressed great surprise that there should not be 
some express law on the subject. 

Eighteen days after, they had a second examination, on which occasion 
a letter, of which the Japanese wanted an interpretation, was delivered to 
thrai. It had been sent on shore from their ship along with their baggage, 
expressing a determination to return to Okhotsk for reinforcements, ana 
never to quit the coast of Japan till the prisoners were rescued. This re- 
examination was continued for two days, in which many inquiries were made 
about Chvostov, and the papers he had left behind him, one of which was 
produced The Russian pnsoners tried to make out that the proceedings of 
Chvostov were without authority from the Rusrian government; but the 
Japanese evidently did not believe them.<* 
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BESCUB OF RUSSIANS 

Efforts were made to effect the release of the captured Russians, and in 
the following su mm er the Duma returned under the command of Captain 
Rikord. Failmg in all attempts to commumcate with anyone on shore, 
Rikord took a Japanese merchant, Kaclu by name, back to Russia with him 
as a sort of hostage. He returned again to Kunashin, and the Russians were 
finally released after !^ving been confined over tw'o 3’ears. A paper was 
sent with them to their government, explicitly stating Japanese policy with 
regard to foreigners, the main substance of wmch was as follow's:« 


NOTIFICATION FROM THE GINMITAES, THE CHIEF COMMANDERS NEXT TO THE BUNGO OP 

MATST7MAX 

Twenty-two years ago a Russian vessd arrived at Matsumai, and eleven years ago 
another came to Nagasaki. Though the laws of our country were on both these occasions 
minutdy explamed, yet we are of opimon that we have not been clearly understood on your 
part, owing to the great dissimilanty between our languages and writmg. However, as we have 
now detained you, it will be easy to give you an explanation of these matters When you 
return to Russia, communicate to the commanders of the coasts of Kamchatka, Okhotsk, and 
others, the declaration of our bungo, which will acquaint them with the nature of the Japanese 
laws with respect to the amval of foreign ships, and prevent a repetition of similar trans- 
gressions on your part. 

In our country the Christian religion is strictly prohibited, and European vessels are not 
suffered to enter any Japanese harbour except Nagas^. This law does not extend to Russian 
vessels only This year it has not been enfore^, because we wished to commumcate with 
your coimtrymen; but all that may henceforth present themselves will be driven back by 
cannon-balls. Bear in mmd this declaration, and you cannot complam if at any future period 
you should expenence a misfortune in consequence of your disregard of it. 

Among us there exists this law. *^If any Europfean residing in Japan shall attempt to 
teach our people the Christian faith, he shall undergo a severe punishment, and shall not be 
restored to his native country.” As you, however, have not attempted to do so, you Will 
accordingly be permitted to return home. Thmk well on this. 

Our countrymen wish to cany on no commerce with foreign lands, for we know no want 
of necessary things. Though foreigners are permited to trade to Nagasaki, even to that 
harbour only those are admitted with whom we have for a long penod maintained relations, 
and we do not trade with them for the sake of gam, but for other important objects.^ From 
the repeated solicitations which you have hitherto made to us, you evidently imagine that 
the customs of our country resemble those of your own; but you are very wrong in thinking so. 
In future, Iherefore, it wiU be better to say no more about a commercial connection. 

In all this business the efforts of Kachi had been indefatigable. At first 
he was treated by his own countrymen with the suspicion and reserve e:^ 
tended to all, even native Japanese, who come from a foreign country. For 
a long time he was not permitted to visit Golovnin. A guard was set over 
him, and even his friends and relations could not see him except in the 
presence of an imperial soldier. In fact, according to the Japanese laws, 
^ a person just returned from a forei^ country, he ought to have been 
allowed no correspondence at all with his friends. The governor of Hako- 
date, having a letter for him from his only son, said not a word to him about 
it, but having sent for him to convey a letter from Golovnin on board the 
Diana, while walking up and down the room, threw his son’s letter towards 
him, as if it had been a piece of waste paper taken out of his sleeve acciden- 
tally with the other letter, and then turned his back to give him time to pick 
it up.^ 

* In Japan, as dsewhere, etiquette requires a good many things to be done under feimed 
pretences, and on many occasions an affected ignorance of what everybody knows. The 
Japanese have a particular term to express this way of doing things. 
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Kachi’s abduction had thrown his family mto great distress. A celebrated 
priest, or spirit-medium, at Hakodate, to the question whether he ever would 
return, had answered, “Kachi will return the ensuing summer, with two of 
his companions; the remaining two have perished in a foreign land.” This 
answer was communicated to Golovnin, who laughed at it; but when, on 
Kachi’s return, it appeared that two of his Japanese attendants had actually 
died, the Japanese believers were greatly edified, and highly indignant at 
Golovnin’s perastenoe m maintaining that there was more of luck than fore- 
sight in ihe prophecy. Kachi’s wife, in her grief, made a vow to go on a 
pilgrimage throi^ the whole of Japan; and Kachi assured Captain Eikord 
that scarcely had die returned from her pilgrimage when she received his 
letter from Kimashiri announcmg his return 

Kachi had a bosom friend, who, on learning his fate, divided his large 
property among the poor, and took up his residence in the moimtains, as a 
hermit. As appeared on various occasions, Kachi was a stnct discipliiwian, 
and very punctilious. He had a dau^ter, whom, owing to some miscon- 
duct, he 'had discarded. She was dead to him, so he said; and to Eikord, 
to whom he had told the story, and who had taken an interest in the ^1, 
he had inasted that a reconciliation would be inconsistent with his honour. 
Yet, to show his hermit friend that m the way of self-sacrifice he was not to 
be outdone, he made up his mind to the great effort of calling his daughter 
into life, and forgiving her. His friend would, he said, when this commu- 
nication was made to him, at once understand it. 

During Kachi’s absence his mercantile affairs had prospered, and before 
Eikord’s departure he brovght on board the Dvma, with all the evidence of 
paternal pride, his son, who seemed, indeed, to be a promising youth. He 
was very liberal m his distribution of silk and cotton wadded dresses to the 
crew, to all of whom he gave one or more, to his favourites the best ones, 
takmg especial care to remember the cook ^ 


AMERICAN INTERCOURSE WITH .lAPAN 

The sailing of the Dutch ships was, as we have seen, interrupted by the 
French wars, and on several occasions it was an American ship which made 
the annual visit from Batavia to the Dutch factory in Japan. No vessels 
at all came from Batavia between the years 1809 and 1813, and again from 
1814 to 1817 the Dutch intercourse was discontinued. Finally in 1817 two 
ships arrived from Batavia with the news that the colony had been restored 
to the Dutch, and in the next year an English boat tried to establidi trading 
relations, but without success. In 1837 an American firm at Macao fitted 
out the brig Momson to sail for Japan, having on board three Japanese who 
had been mipwrecked on the. American shore of the Pacific and who had 
been sent from there to England and thence to Macao, and also four Japanese 
who had bem wrecked on the Philippines The Japanese met them with a 
diow of hostihty and they were not allowed to land. The Japanese on board 
the Momson were especially disappointed.® 

The poor fellows suffered severely at this unexpected extinction of thar 
prospect of revisiting their families. They expressed great indignation at 
the conduct of their countrymen, and two of them shaved their heads entirely, 
in token, as it was understood, of having renounced thar native soil. As it 
was not deemed expeifient to go to Nagasaki, where the Japanese on board 
expressed their determination not to land, the Momson returned to Macao. 
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1^3, probably in consequence of this visit of the Morrison, the Japanese 
authonties promulgated an edict, of which the following is a translatmn, as 
given by the Dutch at Deshitna, who were requested to commumcate to the 
other European nations — the first attempt ever made to employ their agency 
for that purpose: 

^pwr^ed peiwns of the Japanese nation must not be brought back to their country, 
CTcept on board of Dutch or Chinese ships, for, m case these ^pwrecked persons shall be 
brou^t back m the ^ps of other nations, they will not be receivM. ConsidennK the eirpresB 
prohmition, even to Japanese subjects, to explore or make examinations of me coasts or 
islands of the empire, this prohibition, for greater reason, is extended to foreigners. 


TSie British opium w^ in China, of the progress of which the Japanese 
were well informed, if it increased the desire of the En^h to gain access to 
Japan, did noti by any means, diminish the Japanese mead of foreigners. 

In spite_ of all Japanese edicts, however, foreigners still tried to gain 
admittance into their island. In 1848 the American commodore Biddle was 
instwcted to ascertain if Japan would open her ports to foreign trade. He 
received the following answer as translate by the Dutch interpreter : 

Accordmg to the Japanese laws, the Japanese may not trade except with the Dutch and 
Chmese. It will not be allowed that Amenca make a treaty with Japan or trade with her, 
as the same is not allowed with any other nation. Concemmg strange lands all things are fixed 
at Nagasaki, but not here in the bay; therefore, you must depart as quick as possime, and not 
come any more to Japan. 

The next year the PrebZe was despatched from Canton under Commander 
Gl 3 um, to bring away certain Amencan sailors who were reported to have 
been ^pwrecked in Japan. The Preble accomplished its mission in so far a§ 
obtaining the sailors was concerned, but no Americans were allowed to land. 
These successive repulses, however, failed to discourage American attempts 
to establish a footing in the exclusive island « 


' COMMODORE PEEET’S EXPEDITION 

The settlement of California, the new trade opened thence with China, 
and the idea of steam communication across the Pacific, for which the coal oi 
Japan might be needed, combined, with the extension of the whale fishery in 
the northern Japanese seas, to increase the desire in America for acc^ to the 
ports of Japan. Shortly after the visit of the Prd>le the American govern- 
ment resolved to send an envoy thither, backed by such a naval force as 
would insure birn a respectful hearing — the cases of Biddle and Glynn seeming 
,to prove that the humouring policy could not be relied upon, and that the only 
way to deal successfully with the Japanese was to show a resolution not to 
take No for an answer. 

Accordmgly, Mr. Webster, as secretary of state, prepared a letter from the 
president to the emperor of Japan ; also a letter of instructions to the American 
naval commander in the China seas, to whom it was resolved to intrust the 
duty of envoy, and whoiK force was to be strengthened by additional ships. 
The gailing , however, of these ships was delayed till after Mr. Webster’s 
death; and in the mean time Commodore Matthew C. Perry was selected as 
the head of the expedition A new letter, dated November 5th, 1852, ad- 
dressed from the state department to the secretary of the navy, thus defined 
its objects 
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^ 1. ’To effect «om6 permanent arrangement for the protection of American 

-eeameil and property wrecked on these islands, or driven into their ports by 
stress of weather. 

“ 2. The permission to American vessels to enter one or more of thdr ports, 
in order to obtain supplies of provisions, water, fud, etc. ; or, in case of disas- 
ters, to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their voyage. It is very desir- 
able to have permission to establish a depot for coal, if not on one of the 
principal islands, at least on some small, uninhabited one, of which it is said 
there are several in thar vicinity. 

“ 3. The permission to our vessels to enter one or more of their ports for 
the purpose of disposing of their cargoes by sale or barter.” 

I The mission was to be of a pacific character, as the president had no power 
to declare war; yet the show of force was evidently relied upon as more ukely 
than anythiog dse to wdgh with the Japanese. The Dutch government, it 
was stated, had instructed their agents at Deshima to do all they could to pro- 
mote the success of the expedition. Indeed, if we may believe Janci^y,i 
'(^ho speaks from information obtained during a residence at Batavia in 1844^ 
45, the king of Holland had, as long ago as tb^t time, addressed a letter to the 
^ emperor of Japan, urging him to abandon the policy of exclusion. The letter 
' of instructions disavowed any wish to obtain exclusive privileges; but, as a 
matter of policy, nothing was to be said about other nations. 

Furnished with these orders, and this letter splendidly engrossed and 
enclosed in a gold box of the value of a thousand dollars, and provided also 
with a variety of presents. Commodore Perry, towards the end of 1852, sailed 
from the United States in the steam-frigate Mississippi, and, after touching 
at Madeira and the Cppe of Grood Hwe, arrived at Hong-Kong in April, 1853, 
whence he proceeded to Shanghai. The dispersion of the vessds of the squad- 
ran,. delay m the arrival of omers from the United States, difiiculty in obtain- 
ing eoal^ and the claim of the American merchants in China, in consideration 
of existing dvil commotions, to the protecting presence of a naval force, 
caused some delays. But at length, after touclEung at Loochoo and making 
a visit to the Bonin Islands, Perry, with the steam-frigate Susgu^nm, now 
the flagship, the Mississv^, and the sloops-of-war FlyrrmaJi and Saratoga, 
made Cape Idsu about dajmreak on the 8th of July. Many rumours had been 
current on tlie coast of China of extensive warlike preparations by the Japa- 
nese, aided by the Dutch, and the squadron was fully prepared for a hostile 
reception. Perry had made up his mind, instead of attempting to conci^te 
by yielding, to stand upon his dignity to the utmost, to allow no petty annoy- 
ances, and to demand as a right, instead of soliciting as a favour, the courtesies 
due from one dvilised nation to another. 

The promontory constituting the province of Idzu appeared, as the vessels 
ran along it, to be a group of high mountains, their summits scarred with 
slides, and thdr sides mostly wooded, though here and there a cultivated spot 
could be seen. By noon the ships reached Cape Sagami, which operates the 
hmer from the outer bay of Yedo. The shores of tins point rose in abrupt 
bluffs two hundred feet nigh, with green dells running down to the water-dde. 
Farther off were groves and cultivated fields, and mountains in the distance. 

Leaving behind some twelve or fifteen Japanese boats, which put off from 
Cape Sagami to intercept them, the vessels stood up through the narrowest 
part of the bay, not more than five to dght miles wide,' but expanding after* 

* Japan, p. 197 Perry, to judee by his letters (December 14th, 1852 May 6tb, 185^, did 
not place much reliance on the aid of die Dutch. The Bntish Admiralty showed their good- 
will 07 fuiniidnng the latest charts and sailing directtons for the eastern seas. ' 
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waxds to fifteen mfles, having now also in s^ht Ihe eastern i^ore, forming a 
part of the province of Awa. Within half an hour after pasang Caw Sagami 
they made another bold promontory from the west, formii^ a second entrance 
to the upper bay. In the bight formed by it lay the town of Urakawa, visdble 
from the ships, which, sounding th^ way, anchored within a mile and a half 
of the promontory — a nule or more in advance of the anchorage ground of the 
Colunihus and Vincennes. 

As the ships dropped their anchors two or three guns or mortars were 
fired from the second promontory, and four or five boats put off. Tliey were 
of unpaxnted wood, very sharp, their greatest breadth w^ towards the stem, 
and propelled with great rapidity by tall, athletic rowers, naked, save a doth 
about the loins, who diouted lustily as they pulled. In the stem of each boat 
was a small flag mth three horizontal stripes, the middle one black, the othere 
white, and about it were four or five well-dressed men with two swords in their 
girdles. 

Some parley took place before anybody was admitted on board, that favotor 
being refused except to the person highest in authority in the town. The con- 
versation was earned on in Dutch, which the Japanese interpreter spoke very 
well, and, from what he said, it was evident that the vessels had been expected. 
After a long parley, in which the high rank of the commodore, and the necessity 
of his being met by persons of corresponding rank, were very much insist^ 
upon, an officer, representing himself as second in command at the town in 
sight^ was admitted on board. The commodore, however, declined to Aee 
him in person, and turned him over to Mr. Contee, the flag-lieutenant, who, 
assisted by the two interpreters — one for Dutch, the other for Chinese — ^had 
a long interview with him and his interpreter in the cabin. He was told that 
the object of the expedition was to dehver a letter from the president of the 
t%ited States to the emperor, and that some high officer must be sent on board 
to receive it; also, that the squadron would not submit to be watched and 
guarded, after the Japanese fashion, but that all the guard-boats must with- 
draw Ihe officer, as usual, was very inquisitive. He wanted to knout 
’(Whether the vessels came from Boston, New York, or Washington, how many 
men they had, etc., etc. ; but the^ questions he was given to understand were 
regarded as impertinent. ’ 

Seeing the determination evinced, ihe Japane^ officer, by name Tabroske, 
returned on shore, taking back his official notifications in Preach, Dutch, 
and 'Rngrliflh, by custom always addressed to diips arriving on the coast 
which me lieutenant refused to receive. He was followed by the boats> 
which, after t^t, kept at a respectful distance. He came back in about an 
hour to excuse his superior from receiving the letter addre^d to the emperon 
He spoke of Nagasaki as the proper place for foreign dups to touch at, and 
doubted if the letter would be answered; but all this was cut mort by the 
atSsursbiics thdit if his superi'^^r did not S6iid for th© Isttor, th© ships would pro- 
oeed still up the bay to deliver it themselves; upon which information, 
much agitated, he stipulated for permission to return in the mormng. M he 
departed, looking at the long gun in the cabin, he exclaimed, with an mter- 
rogative look, “Paixhan?” showing that the Japanese were not ignorant of 
the modem improvements in gunnery any more than of American geography. 

' It was noticed that, towards night, the boatmen put on their Japai^ 
gowns, most of them blue, with white stripes on the deeves, meet^ angular- 
on the shoulders, and with a symbol ot ba(^ on the back Offiers wore 
gowns of red and white stripes, with a black lozenge upon the b^k. A few 
had broad bamboo hats, like a shallow baan inverted; but most of them were 
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bareheaded. The officers wore light and beautifully lacquered hats, with a 
^ded symbol in front. During the night watch-fires blazed along the coast, 
and bell's were heard sounding the hours The next morning (Saturday) 
Koyama Yezaimon, first in command at the town, came on board, and made 
another attempt to beg off from receiving the letter to the emperor. Finally 
he proposed to send to Yedo for permission, and was allowed three days to 
do it in. 

Meanwhile surve 3 ring parties from the ships ran up the bay a distance of- 
four nules, finding everywhere from thirty to forty fathoms of water. They 
sounded round the bight witlun which the ships lay, hoping about a cable’s 
length from the diore, and finding five fathoms. Yezaimon represented that 
this survey was against the Japanese laws, but was told that if forbidden by 
the laws of Japan, it was commanded by the laws of America. On approach- 

the forts, of which there were five, two apparently of recent construction, 
the soldiera, armed with matchlocks, came out; but as the boats drew near, 
they retired again. These forts were very feeble, mounting only fourteen 
guns in the whole, none larger than nine-povmders. Of soldiers, about four 
hundred were seen, many of them armed with spears. There was also, as 
usual, a great show of canvas screens; but, on the whole, the warlike means 
of the Japanese seemed contemptible. 

From the town to the end of the promontory, a distance of a mile and a 
half, was an unbroken line of villages. At least a hundred small craft lay in 
thh harbour. The hills behmd, some five hundred feet high, were dotted with 
pines and other trees. In the morning and evening, when the air was clear. 
Mount Fusi might be seen in the west, sixty miles distant. The presence of 
the American ships did not seem to distmb the coasting trade. Sixty or 
seventy large junks, besides hundreds of boats and fishmg-smacks, daily 
passed up and down the bay, to and from Yedo. 

On Monday, the 11th, the same surveying party proceeded up the bay 
some ten miles, followed by the Mississippi,, They were constantly met 
by government boats, the officers on board which urged them by signs to 
return, but of which they took no notice Deep soundings were everywhere 
obtained, with a bottom of soft mud A deep bay was found on the western 
shore, with good and safe anchoring ground. In the evening Yezaimon 
returned on board, well pleased, apparently, to be able to give information 
of the probability of good news from Yedo, but rather troubled at toe explora- 
tions by the boats. The flag-lieutenant, with whom he had his interviews, 
describes him as “a gentleman, clever, polished, well-informed, a fine, large 
man, about thirty-four, of most excellent countenance, taking his wine freely, 
and a boon companion.” 

The next day (the 12to) he brought information that the emperor would 
rend down a h^h officer to receive toe letter. No answer would be given 
immediately, but one would be forwarded through toe Dutch or Cffimese. 
This latter proposition toe commodore treated as an insult As, however, if 
he waited for an answei, excuses mi^t easily be found for protracting his 
stay in an mconvenient maimer, and at last wearying him out, he agreed 
to allow time for its preparation, and to return to receive it. The following 
Thursday (toe 14to) was appointed for the interview with toe commissioners 
appointed to receive the letter, which was to take place two miles south 
of tte town, at a picturesque spot on toe left side of a narrow valley extend- 
ing inland from the head of toe bight. Its retired situation, and toe facility 
it afforded for toe display of a military force, were probably the motives of 
its selection. 
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At the hour appointed for the meeting, as the two steamers approached 
the spot, long lines of canvas walls were seen stretchii^ crescent-v^, quite 
round the head of the b^t, and in front files of soldiers with a multitude of 
brilliant banners. Near the centre of the crescent were nine tall standards, 
with broad scarlet pennons, in the rear of which could be seen the roof of the 
house prepared for the mte^^^ew^ On the ri^t, a line of fifty or ^ty boats 
was drawn up, parallel to the beach, each with a red flag at its stem. 

The foremost files of the Japanese soldiers stood arout a hundred yards 
from the beach, in somewhat loose and straggling order. The greater part 
were behind the canvas screens. There were a number of horses to be seen, 
and in the background a body of cavalry. The Japanese stated the number 
of troops at five thousand. On the slope of the hill, near the village, was col- 
lected a crowd of spectators, of whom many were women. 

As soon as the steamers dropped their anchors they were approached by 
two boats containing their former visitors, the first and second officers of the 
town, with the interpreters, very richly dressed in silk brocade, bordered witih 
velvet, and having on their garments of ceremony. The steamers lay with 
their broadsides to the diore, ready for action in case of treachery, fifteen 
launches and cutters were got ready, from which three hundred and tw«ity 
persons, officers, seamen, marines, and musicians, were landed on an extem- 
poiaueous jetty wMch the Japanese had formed of bags of sand. Last of all 
the commodore landed with due formality, when the whole body, pret^ed 
by the Japmese officers and mterpreters, marched to the house of reception, 
carryii^ with them the presidents letter, the box which held it wrapped in 
scarlet cloth, as was also that containing the letter of credence. In front of 
the houses prepared for the interview were two old brass four-pounders, appar- 
ently Spanish, and on each ade a company of soldiers, those on one side aimed 
with matddocks, those on the other with old Tower muskets, with flint locks 
and bayonets. 

The rec^tion building was a temporary structure, evidently put up for the 
occasion. The first apartment, about forty feet square, was of canvas. The 
floor was covered with white cotton cloth, with a ^thway of red felt leading 
across to a raised iimer apartment, wholly carpeted with the same red felt. 
This apartment, of which the front was entirely open, was hung with fine 
doth, stamped with thb imperial symbols in white on a ground of violet. On 
the right was a row of arm-chairs for the commodore and his staff. On Ihe 
opposite side sat the two commissioners appointed to receive the letters, and 
who were ann ounced by the interpreters as the princes of Idzu and Iwami. 
The former was a man about fifty, with a very pleasing and intellteent face. 
The latter was older by fifteen years or so, wrinkled with age, and of looks 
much less prepossessing. Both were splendidly dressed, in heavy robes of alk 
tissue, elaborately ornamented with threads of gold and silver As the com- 
modore entered, both rose and bowed gravely, but immediately resumed then- 
seats and remamed silent and passive as statues. 

At the end of the room was a large scarlet-lacquered box, standing on ^ded 
feet, ^ide wMch Yezaimon and one of the interpreters knelt, at the same time 
signifying that afl thi ngs were ready for the reception of the letters. They 
were brought in, and the boxes containing them being opened so as to display 
the writing and the golden seals, they were placed upon the scarlet box, and 
along with them translations m Dutch and Chinese, as well as an EngMi 
transcript. The prince of Iwami then handed to the interpreter, who gave it to 
the commodore, an official receipt in Japanese, to which the interpreter added 
a Dut(^ translation, whidi tranMated literally into English was as fdlows: 
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[ ^ Tlie of the president of the United States of North Amenca, and copy, are hereby 
reived ana ddivered to the emperor. Many times it has been communicated that business 
i^lating to foreign countries cannot be transacted here m Urakawa, but m Nagasaki Now, 
it haa Imn observed that the admiral, m his quality of ambassador of the president, would be 
inauited by it; the justice of this has been acknowledged, consequently the abo\e-menticned 
letter is hereby received, m opposition to the Japanese law 

Because the place is not designed to treat of anything from foreigners, so neither can 
conference nor entertainment take place. The letter bemg received, you will leave here. 

' The commodore remarked, when this receipt was delivered to him, that 
He should return again, probably in April or May, for an answer. "With all 
the^ i^ps?” asked the interpreter. “Yes, and probably with more,” was 
1^ reply. Nothing more was said on eitibter side. As the commodore de- 
ported, the commissioners r<^e and remained standing, and so the interview 
ended, wittiout a sin^e word uttered on their part. 

' ' The Japanese oflSicers of the town, with the Japanese interpreters, accom- 
painied the American party back to the Sus^kanna, whose naachinery they 
examined with much interest. When off tne tovm, they were set ashore; 
but the Steamers, to show how lastly the injunction to leave was raided, 
prooseded up the bay and anchored a short distance above the point reached 
by ^0 Mississippi. In spile of the solicitude of the Japanese officers, who 
came again on board, the whole bight between the promontoi^r of Urakawa 
and another north of it was carefully surveyed. At the head a river was found. 
The shores were studded with villages, whose inhabitants offered to the sur- 
veying party cold water, and peaches from their gardens. To the place where 
the steamers lay the name was given of “American anchorage.” 

The next day (Friday, the 15th) the Mississippi proceeded on an excui> 
laon ten miles further up, and reached, as was supposed, within eight or 
ten miles of the capital. On the western shore were seen two large towns. 
On the extremity of a cape in front, some four miles distant, stood a tall 
white tower like a lighthouse. Three or four miles beyond was a crowd of 
shipping, supposed to be the anchorage of Sinagawa, the southern subtirb of 
Yedo. At the point where the steamer put about she had twenty fathoms 
of water. On ^turday, the 16th, the ve^els moved to .a new anchora^, 
five or six miles down the bay and much nearer the shore, and here me 
surveying operations were renewed. The same day an interchange of pres- 
ents took place with Yezaimon, who, however, was induced to accept those 
offered to him only by the positive refusal of nis own, except on that condi- 
tion. Thus pressed, he finally took them, except some arms — artides, he 
smd, which the Japanese ndther gave nor received. In the afternoon he 
came again, in excellent humour, his conduct probably having been apiaoved 
on shore, biin^g a quantity of fowls in light vracker coops, and three or 
four thousand e^ in ooxes, for which a box of garden-seeds was accepted 
in return. The next day, the 17th, and the tenth since their arrival, the vess^ 
we^hed and stood for Loochoo, the bay being covered with boats to witness 
their departure. 

Commodore Perry spent the remainder of the year on the coast of China, 
keeping one vessel, however, at Loochoo, and prosecuting the survey of the 
Bonin Islands. Shortly after his visit the shogun died, and an attempt 
was made to take advant^ of that circumstanee to delay or invent the 
return of the American ships. A communication, forwarded to Batavia by 
the Dutch ship that left Nagasaki in November, and communicated by the 
Dutch governor-general at Batavia to the commodore, represented that tiie 
necessary mourning for the deceased sovereign, and otner arrangements con- 
sequent on his death, as well as the necesaty of consulting aU the pirince% 
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must necessarUy delay the answer to the preadent's letter, and suggested the 
dan^r of confusion, or “broil,” should the squadron come back at so unsea- 
sonable a moment. 

Undeterred, however, by this representation, on the 12th of February, 
1854, Commodore Perry reappeared in the bay of Yedo, with three steam 
fn^tes, four sloops of war, and two store-ships, and, the steamers takin g the 
sailing vessels m tow, they moved up to the American anchorage. .About 
^0 weeks were spent here in fixing u^n a place to negotiate, the Japanese 
importuning the commodore to go back to Kamakura, twenty miles below 
Urakawa, or, at least, to the latter place, while he inasted upon going to 
Yedo. As he_ declined to yield, and caused the p.ha.'nnftl to be sounded out 
within four miles of Yedo, they proposed, as the place of meetine, the villase 
of Yokohama, containing about tSi thousand £ople, and sitmted on 
diore just opposite the anchorage of the diim. To this the commodore 
agreed, and the ships drew in and moored in line, with broadades bearing 
upon the diore, and covering an extent of five miles. 

“On tl» 8th of March,” says a letter dated on board the VandaMa, and 
published in the New York Journal of Commerce, “the day appointed for the 
first meeting, about nine hundred oJBScers, seamen, and marines, armed to 
the teeth, landed, and, with drums beating and colours flying, were drawn up 
on the beach, ready to receive the commodore. As soon as he stepped on 
shore the bands struck up, salutes were fired, the marines presented arms, 
and, followed by a long escort of ofiicers, he marched up between the lines 
and entered the house erected by the Japanese expressly for the occasion. 
Thousands of Japanese soldiers crowded the shore and the neighbouring ele- 
vations, looking on with a good deal of curiosity and interest. 

“The house was nothing but a plain frame building, hastily put up, con- 
taining one large room — ^the audience hall — and seversi smaller, for the con- 
venience of attendants, etc The floor was covered with mats, and very 
pretty painted screens adorned the sides. Long tables and benches covered 
with red woollen stuff, placed parallel to each other, three handsome brazieM 
filled with burning charcoal on the floor between them, and a few violet- 
coloured crape hangings suspended from the ceiling, completed the furniture 
of the room. As we entered we took our seats at one of the tables. The 
Japanese commissioners soon came in, and placed themselves oppe^ite to us, 
at the other table ; while behind us both, seated on the floor on their knees^ 
(their usual position, for they do not use chairs), was a crowd of Japanese 
oflSicers form^ the train of the commissioners. 

“The business was carried on in the Dutch language, through interpreters, 
of whom they have several who speak very well, and two or three who speak 
a littie English. Ihey were on their knees, between the commisaoners and 
tire comm^ore. Our interpreter was seatw by the side of the latter. It 
was curious to see the intolerable ceremony observed by them, quite humili- 
ating to a democratic republican. A question proTOsed had to pass first 
, through the interpreters, and then through severA officers ascending in rank, 

' before it could reach the eonxmissionere, everyone bowing his forehead to 
the floor before he addre^ed his superior. Refreshments were served in 
degantly lacquered dishes ; flust of all, tea, whidi, as in China, is the constant 
beverage; then diffferent kinds of candy and sponge cake (they are excellent 
confectioners, and very fond of sugar) j lastly, oranges and a palataWe liquor 
distilled from rice, called saki. A flimsy banquet like this was not very 
ftgr gea hlft to such hungry individuals as we, and we wms the more disap- 

^ Rather on their beds. 
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pointed, for, the Japanese using only chopsticks, we had, previously to coming- 
ashore, taken tiie precaution, as we shrewdly thought, to provide ourselveS' 
with knives and forks. Imagine, then, our chagrin when finding nothing 
sutetantial upon which to employ them. What was left on oim plates was 
wrapped in paper and given to us to carry away, according to the usu^ 
custom in Japan. 

"The commissioners were intelligent-looking men, richly dressed in gay silk 
petticoat pantaloons, and upper garments resembling in shape ladies’ short 
gowns. Dark-coloured stockangs, and two elegant swords pushed throu^ 
a twisted ^k girdle, finished the costume. Straw sandals are worn, but are 
always slipped off upon entering a house. They do not cover the head, Ihg 
top and front part of which is shaved, and the back and side hair, being 
brought up, is tied so as to form a tail three or four inches long, that exten(fi. 
forward upon &e bald pate, terminating about half-way between the apes, 
and tile forehead. It is a very comfortable fashion, and, were it not for the 
quantity of grease used m dressing it, would be a very deanly one; 

“Two audiences a week were held, at whidi tire same programme was 
performed as rdated above, except that we fared more luxuriously. ^ Beeom-( 
ing better acquainted with our taste, they feasted us with a broth made of 
fi^, boiled shrimps, hard-boiled eggs, and very good raw oysters. At one 
of the interviews (March 13th), the presents from our government were deliv- 
ered. They consisted of cloths, agricultural implements, firearms, etc., and 
a beautiful locomotive, tender, and passenger-car, one-fourth the ordinary 
size, which we put in motion on a circular track at the rate of twenty milfta 
an nour. A nme of magnetic telegraph was also erected on shore and put 
in operation. The Japanese were more interested in'it than anything 
but never manifested any wonder. So capable are they of concealing and 
controlling their feelings, that they would examine the guns, machinery, etc., 
of tile steamers without expressing the slightest astonishment. They are a 
mudh fhier-looking race than the Chinese— intelligent, polite, and hospitable,i 
but proud, licentious, unforgiving, and revengeful.” 

The death of a marine afforded an opportunity, at the first meeting with 
the commissioners, of demanding a burymg-place. It was proposed to sraid 
the body to Nagasaki ; but as the commodore would not listen to that, a spot) , 
was assigned near one of their temples, and in view of the ships, where tto 
body was buried, with all the forms of the English church service, after which 
the Japanese surrounded the grave with a neat enclosure of bamboo. A 
formal letter of reply to the propositions contained in the letters delivered 
at the former visit repeated the story of a change of succession and the 
necessity of delays. The justice, however, of the demands in relation to 
shipwrecked seamen, wood, water, provisions, and coal was conceded; but 
five years were asked before opening a new harbour, the Americans, in the 
mean time, to resort to Nagas^i. 

Of Nagasaki, however, the commodore would not hear, nor of any restric- 
tions like tiiose impo^d on the Dutch and Chinese at that port. He demanded 
three harbours, one in Nippon, one in Yezo, and a third in Loochoo. As to 
the last two, the Japanese pleaded that they were very distant countries, and 
only partially subject to the emperor, especially the last, upon which the 
commodore did not insist. In Nippon he asked for Urakawa, and for Mati 
siunai in Yezo, but acceded to the Japanese offer of Shimoda and Hakodate, 
having first sent a ship to examine the former. The commissioners were 
exceedingly tenacious, even upon points of phraseology, but gave evid«we 

* The number of Amencan officers present at these interviews was from twenty to fifty. 
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of acting in entire good faith, and the commodore conceaea 6ver3rthing which 
did not seem absolutely essential. The extent of the liberty to be allowed 
to American viators was one of the greatest difficulties. 

Shortly before tiie treaty was concluded the commodore gave an entertainr 
ment on board Powhaian to the Japanese officials, about seventy in all. 
In conformity mth their customs, two tables were spread, one in the cabin 
for the commissioners and the captains of the fleet, another on deck for the 
inferior officers. “ They did full justice,” says the letteivwriter already quoted, 
“to American cookery, and were exceedingly fond of champagne, imder toe 
hffiuence of which they became so very merry and familiar that one of them 
vigoroudy embraced toe commodore, who, until his epaulets began to suffer 
in the stru^le, was very good-naturedly disposed to endure it.” 

' Three copies of toe treaty, m Japanese, signed by toe connnisdoners, 
were delivered to toe commodore, for which he exchanged three copies in 
Eh^idi, signed by himself, wit|i Dutch and Chinese translations. This 
method i^as adopted to satidy the commi^oners, who alleged that no Japa- 
nese could lawfiilly put his name to any document written in a foreign lan- 
gus^e. The treaty was as follows: 


IJmted States of America and the Empire of Japan, desiring to establish £bm, lasting, 
and sincere fnendship between the two nations, have resolved to Sx, in a manner clear ana 
positive, by means of a treaty or general convention of peace and anuty , the rules which ghal) 
m future be mutually observed in the mtercourse of their respective countries; for which most 
desirable object, the president of the Umted States haa conferred full powers on his com- 
missioner, Matthew Calbraith Peny, special ambassador of the United S^tes to Jap^; and 
the august soverei^ of Japan has ^ven similar full powers to his commissioners, &yashi- 
Daigaku-no-kami, Ido, prmce of Tsushima, Izawa, prmce of Minasaka, and Udono, member 
of the board of revenue. 

**And the said commissioners, alter having e^mhanged their said full powers, and duly 
considered the premises, have agr^d to the foUowing articles: 

''Article 1. — There shall be a perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and a ^cere and 
cordial amity, between the Umted States of Amenca on the one part, and between theif 
people, respectfully (respectively), without exception of persons or places. 

Article U — -The port of ohimoda, in the pnncipality of Idzu, and the port of Hakodate, 
m the pnncipality of Matsumai, are grapted by the Japanese as ports for the reception of 
American ships, where they can be supplied with wood, water, provisions, and coal, and other 
articles their necessities may require, as far as the Japanese have them. The time for openmg 
the jSrst-named port is immediately on signmg this the last-named port is to be opened 

immediately after the same day in the ensuing Japanese year. 

“ Note — ^A tariff of pnces shall be given by the Japanese officers of the things which they 
can furnish, payment for which shall be made m gold and silver com. 

'‘Article III. — ^Whenever shms of the Umted States are thrown or wrecked on the coast 
of Japan, the Japanese vessels wm assist them, and cany their crews to Shimoda or Hakodate, 
and hand them over to their coimtiymen appomted to receive them. Whatever articles the 
shipwrecked men may have preserve shall likewise be restored; and the expenses incurred in 
the rescue and support of Americans and Japanese who may thus be thrown upon the shores 
of either nation are not to be refunded. 

“Article IV. — Those shipwrecked persons, and other dtizens of the United States, shall 
be free as in other countries, and not subjected to conffnement, but shall be amenable to just 
laws. % 

“Article V. — Shiprnrecked men, and other citizens of the United States, temporarily 
Uvu^ at Shimoda and Hakodate, shall not be subject to such restrictions and confinement as 
the Dutch and Chinese are at Nagasaki; but shall be free at Shimoda to go where they please 
within the hmits of seven Japanese miles (or ri) from a small island in the harbour of Shimoda, 
marked on the accomp^ 3 ring chart, hereto appended; and shall, in like manner, be free to go 
cohere they please at Hakodate, within limits to be ddbied after the visit of the United States 
squadron to that place. 

“Article VI — If there be any other sort of goods wanted, or any business which shall 
require to be arranged, there shall be careful ddiberation between the parties m order to settle 
such matters. 

“Article VH. — ^It is agreed that ships of the United States resorting to the ports open to 
them shall be permitted to exchange gold and silver com, and articles of goods, for other 
Eurtiicles of g&ods under such regulations as shall be temporarily established by the Japanese 
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TOvemment for that purpose It is stipulated, however, that the ships of the United States 
ihall be permitted to carry away whatever articles they are unwilling to exchange. 

“ Aeticlb VIII.— Wood, water, provisions, coal, and goods required shall only be pro- 
cured throu^ the agency of Japanese oSOicers appointed for that purpose, and m no other 
manner. 

** ARTICI4B IX — ^It is agreed that if, at any future day, the government of Japan shall 
grant to any other nation or nations privileges and advantages which are not herem granted 
the United States and the citusens thereof, that these same privileges and advantages shall 
be granted likewise to the Umted States and to the citizens thereof without any consultation 
or delay. 

^‘Article X. — Ships of the Umted States shall be permitted to resort to no other ports 
in Japan but Shimoda and Hakodate, unless m distress or forced by stress of weather. 

** ABTiciiB XI — There shall be appointed by the government of the United States consuls 
or agents to reside m Shimoda, at any time after the expiration of eighteen months from the 
date of the signing of this treaty; provided that either of the two governments deem such 
arrangement neoessa:^. 

' ** Articlb XII — The present convention, having been concluded and duly signed, shall 
be obligatory, and faithfully observed by the United States of Amenca and Japan, and by the 
citizens and subjects of each respective power; and it is to be ratified and approved by the 
president of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by Ijhe august sovereign of Japan, and the ratification shall be exchanged within eighteen 
months from the date of the si^ature thereof, or sooner if practicable 

Jn faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentianes of the United States of America 
and the empire of Japan, aforesaid, have signed and sealed these presents 

^‘Uone at Kanagawa,^ this thirty-first day of March, m the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and of Kayei the seventh year, third month, and 
third day.» 

Tbe day after the signing of the treaty a number of presents were sent on 
board for the president, the commodore, and other officers of the squadron.<* 
In speaking of Perry’s success, W. E. Griffis « says; , 

"The glory of Commodore Perry’s success is not that he ‘invented’ or ‘ first 
thoTKht of’ or was the ’sole author, originator, and father of the Japan 
expedition.’ Such lan^age is nonsense, for the thought was in many minds, 
both of naval men and civilians, from Rooerts to Glynn and Aulick ; but it was 
Perry’s persistency that first concjuered for himself a fleet, his thorou^-going 
method of procedure in every detail, and his powerful personality and invinrible 
tenacity in dealing with the Japanese, that won a quick and permanent success 
without a drop of blood. A tiiorough man of war he was from his youth up; 
yet he proved himself a nobler hero, in that he restrained himsdu and his 
lieutenants from the use of force, while yet not giving place for a moment to 
the frivohties of Japanese Yakunm of the Tokugawa period.” » 


A JAPANESE ACCOUNT OP PBRRT’S COMINO 

On the 3rd of the 6th month of the Kayn era (1863), Commodore Per^, 
ambassador of the United States of America, entered the bay of Ujaga with 
a squadron consisting of two men-of-war and two merchant ships, and sought 
to open commercial relations with Japan. His viat exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the domestic affairs of the country. Ever ance the e^ly part of 
the seventeenth century, anti-foreign feeling had been so intense tliat only 
the, Chinese and the Dutch had been allowed to carry on trade at Nagasaki, 
and other European nations, owing to various circumstances, gave them- 
selves little if any concern about Japan. But from the berinnifig of the nine- 
teenth century the spirit of-aggrandisement made itself £at in me Occident, 
and western states oegan to vie with one another in attempts to extend 
thdr territories and commerce. Nine years before the arrival of the American 
* The treaty is dated at Eaoagawa, probably because it vas the nearest tovm. 
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squadron in IJraga Bay, that is to say, in the first year of the Kohm era (1844 
A.D ), the Dutch addressed a letter to the Tokugawa government, adviang 
that Japan be opened to all ford^n nations, and subsequently they often re- 
peated this counsel, at the same time eyplaining the conditions of the various 
states of Europe. Among the Japanese, many who had studied the Dutch 
lai^u^e and a^uired some kno^edge of western affairs were in favour 
of a liberal foreign policy, but among me bulk of the nation the prejudices 
engendered by me violent' arid lawless conduct of the early Christian pro- 
pagandists remained as strong as ever. 

Moreover, fredi reasons for resentment had been furnished by various 
encroachments of the Rusaans between the Kwamei (1789-1800 a.d.) and 
Bunhm (1^)4-1817 a.d.) eras, and by disorderly conduct of Englidi sailors 
in Nagasaki. Indeed, ^e Tokugawa government had once gone so far as 
to order that any foreign ship approaching the coast of Japan should be fired 
on, and any Japanese 'smose studies of Dutch led them to advocate the opening 
of the country were deprived of their official positions or otherwise punished. 
In the Kvxmsei era (1789-1800 ad), Matsudaira Sadanobu, who filled the 
office of Hosa (assistant miiuster) in the shogun’s government, Hayashi 
Tomonao of Sendai, and others strongly advocated complete coast defence 
and at the 'time when the American squadron visited Japan, Tokugana, Nariar- 
Idra, commonly called “Rekko,” the feudal chief of Mito, a noble of keen 
ipfflfflt and ^uick judgment, conspicuously urged the policy of holding aloof 
from all foreign intercourse. In the third year of the Kohm era (1846), two 
American men-of-war had come to Uraga and sought to open tradal rdataons, 
but their proposals were not entertained and they had to leave the country 
without accomplishing anything. CSonsmodore Perils visit took place seven 
years later, and had the effect of greatly embarras^g the Tokugawa govern- 
ment. He brought with him raredentaals from the President of Ameaca as w^ 
as specimens of the products of the United States, and he made formal appli- 
cation that commerce diould be pennitted between his country and Japan. 
The government replied that, the matter being of the gravest importance, 
no immediate reply could be ^ven, but that an answer aiould be ready the 
following year, whereupon Perry sjffied away declaring that he tiiould return 
the next year without fail. Thereafter the Tokugawa government invited a 
coundl of the feuds! barons, induding the lord of Mito, to consult about the 
matter. Perry’s coming to Uraga being at the same time reported to the ^- 
peror throu^ the proper channels, and the docum^ts broi^ht by him bdng 
shown to the feudal chiefs. During the confusion incadental to tins event, the 
diogun lyeyosM died. He was succeeded by his i^n lyesada. The year 
passed without any definite step being taken, and in January of the first 
year of the Ansd era (1854), Perry once more made his appearance at Uraga 
and mgently asked for a reply to hrs original proposals. All the feudal barons, 
including the Mito chief, united in advocating a policy of secludon, but the 
!^jiu, .Sre Masahiro, and the chief officials of the Tokugawa government 
were astute enough to see that such a policy could not be successfully pursued. 
They therefore insisted on concludinga treaty of amity and commerce, vrithout 
paying due attention to its terms. Repeated conference were held with the 
American envoy, and finally a treaty was signed providing that all American 
dtizens driven to Japan by stress of weathw should be mndly treated; that 
Americm ships of war diould be suppli^^in Japanese po:^ wi& fue^ coalj 
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. A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE SIGNUICANCB OP PERRY’S TREATY 

Thus did the sailor diplomat succeed in wresting from the reluctant nation 
a surety of friendship. Thus did Perry, America, Aryan dvilisation, sdence, 
and Christianity triumph. Perry’s — or let me say rather America’s— coming 
was most providentially opportune. Had it been a little earlier, when the 
Japanese mind had not been prepared, or a little later, when the whole country 
was plunged in intestine turmoil, there is no saying what mi^t have been 
America’s success or Japan’s fate. Or had any other power than America — 
f or instance. Great Britain or France, whose strong policy in China had instilled 
dread and doubt into our people, or, say, Russia, whose moveinent in the North 
was more than suspicious — ^had any other power than America, in whom was 
no guile (at least so far as her dealings in the East were concerned, thou^ 
what she did in Mexico was not entirely unknown to Japan even then), the 
course of Japanese history might have been very different from what it has 
been. 

Still more providential than the point of time was Perry’s choice of the 
sate of landing. Here he imconsdously displayed truest sagacity. It was 
Perry’s conviction that the isolation of Japan was not a result of national ■ 
character, but merely of accidental policy; hence, to do away with it, he “must 
^al with the officials — the upholders and the tools of this exdusion system— 
as with his enemy; he must penetrate into the very seat of this evil, namely, 

‘ into the court; he must confer with highest officials.” If Perry had had 
better knowledge of the system of our duarchy, he would very likely have 
entered the gulf of Osaka and knocked dt the imperial gate of Kioto for ad- 
misaon, and then— then civil wars would not have sufficed to make the New 
Japan. As he came into the bay of Yedo and knocked at the portals of the 
shogun, uncracked, though not without creaking, they opened on their rusty 
hinges. Thus two ends were gained by one effort: the country was opened 
to toreign trade, and, at the same time, the abolition of feudalism and the 
shogunate was hastened. 

Immediately after Perry’s squadron had left the Japanese waters, the 
rulers of the country, whether actuated by clear foresight and comprehension 
of the moment, or whether impelled by that mental confusion which attends 
sudden awakening from slumber, and apprehension of the next moment, were 
aroused to immediate activity. Schools were opened for tiie study of foreign 
languages; academies shot up, where youths could receive instruction in 
military and naval tactics; raw recnuts were drilled; foundries and smithies 
mrang into existence, and belfries were molested to furnish metal for arsenals. 
To this last the bonzes objected ; they would rather fi^t with the weapon of 
prayer, for, they asked: “Did not the prayers of the devout destroy the 
Armada of Kublai Khan?” 9 


A JAPANESE ACCOT7NT OF PERRY’S SUCCESSORS 

Sub^uently, ambassadors came from Russia, France, and England, and 
conventions were concluded with them in terms virtually the same as those 
of Commodore Perry’s treaty. Meanwhile, the Tokugawa government ^ve 
out that they had concluded the American treaty merely in order to gain time 
for warlike preparations; but in truth they had been taken by surprise, and 
in addition to financial embarrassments they had to face natural calamities 
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of a_ most disastrous cliaracter. In the yeax of Commodore Penys second 
coming, violent ^rthquaJces visited Chugoku, Skikokm, and Einshu, and in 
October of the following year — ^the second year of the Ansei era (1855)— the 
severest ^ck of all took place in Yedo. Immense numbers of the dwelling 
of the upper and lower classes as well as of the feudal barons were overthrown, 
and the earthquake was followed by a fire in which 100,000 persons are said 
to have lost their lives. In July of the following year, Mr, Btoris came duly 
accredited by the government of the United States, and proposed that relatiohs 
of friendship should be established between Japan and America, at the same 
time asking on his own part for an audience with the shogun. The Rofiu 
Hotta Masaatu (Bitchuno-kami) had now taken charge of foreign affaire in 
place of Abe, and after conaderable hesitation he allowed Mr. Harris to repair 
to the shogun’s palace, but the government decided not to give a favourable 
answer to the .^erican proposal without the sanction of the emperor, for 
hitherto, despite the great importance of foreign^ affairs, the'Tokugawa ad- 
ministration had been allowed to take any steps it pleased with reference to 
them without consulting the sovereign. But despite the large measure of 
power enjoyed by the Yedo government it was no longer able to effectually 
control the feudal barons. Hence it resolved to con^t flie imperial wi^es, on 
the one hand, while toking counsel of the feudal diiefs on the other. Such a 
vacillating and dependent method of procedure was entirely opposed to the 
policy pursued by the Tokugawa ever since the days of lyeyasu, and it thus 
fell out that they were subsequently attacked on account of their measures 
by both the court and the people, so that in this question of foreign inter- 
course is to be sou^t the proximate cause of their downfaU./ 

The significance of the step which Harris took in living the confinre of 
Shimoda to viat the Yedo court in 1857 is best shown in the ofi&dal notific^ 
tion of that tune. One of these addressed to officials reads: 

"The present audience of the American ambassador will be a precedent for all foreign 
countnee, and must, therefore, be attended to •with the greatest care. As mtercourse mth 
foreign countries necessitates the repeal of old regulod/ums asM restrietwna, the matter is attended 
with difficulty, and the possAU emls cannot be foreseen, you must therefore n^ect nothing, 
but attend to all thi^ with the greatest care, as the tycoon’s order requires.” 

Twenty days later (September), another paternal notice appears from the 
government: 


“Whffltt in a short 'time the American ambassador inats Yedo, it -will not be necessary to 
repair the Yashikis (residences of prmces) along the road; the temporary boards may be left 
as thOT are. Each householder is to keep his portion of the road swept clean. It will ukewise 
not be necessary to set out the ornamental firemen’s baskets before the touses, mw to 
guards there. Travellers may be allowed to pass along as usual. Guards should be placra 
at the Bmall stations or guard-houses, to suppress any disorder, if required to do so by the 
officers in attendance on the ambassador. Beggars must be rmnoved out of the way. Aa to 
sightseers, they may stand at designated spots along the road, but they are not allows to 
crowd together at the upper story ■windows of tenement houses and like places. As much as 
possible, all encounters of persons on horseback are to be avoided Great cate must be taken 
by officials to avoid noise and confusion on the way,” etc , etc. 


Tn his interview ■with the governor of forei^ affairs, Harris dwelt par- 
ticularly on three points first, the Monroe Doctrine of his country, obliquely 
condemning the French and the English policy in Chinn and making clear 
America's immunity from the blood of the Opium War ; secondly, the religious 
freedom in his country, divesting the governor of any fear in the direction of 
religious aggression; lastly, the usefulness of mutual trade. 
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' By his tact- and talent Harris gained the entire confidence of the shogunate, 
90 much that when, after years of residence in Japan, he was about to leave 
the country, a formal letter was addressed by the Japanese authorities to the 
secretary of state asking that his stay might be prolonged. His conduct 
through the tr3nng moments of the nation, just in the throes of a new birth, 
cannot be too M^y praised. If “an ambassador,” according to Wotton’s 
definition, “ is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the commonwealth,” Harris 
was no diplomat. If, on the contraryj an American minister to an oriental 
court is a representative of the moral principles of the great Christian repubhc, 
Harris deserves the name in its best sense.? 



CHAPTER V 
NEW JAPAN 

THE nation’s PABT IN THE EABLY CHANGES 

The way having been opened by one treaty, others soon followed, and by 
1858, as we have seen, the treaties with Amenca and England were extended, 
and others made with the Dutch and French, by which the ports of Nagasaki, 
Hakodate, and Yokohama (Kanagawa) were opened to foreign trade. This 
revolution in the foreign relations of J^an was followed in 1868 by a no less 
important revolution m the internal affairs, by which the power of Ihe eho- 
gunate was overthrown and the nukado restored to authority.** 

Whea. reference is made to the Japanese nation in connection with the 
radical changes of 1868, it must be observed that only the nobles and the 
samurai (military class) are indicated — ^in other words, a section of the populs^ 
tion representing about one-sixteenth of the whole. The bulk of the people 
— ^the agncultural, the industrial, and the mercantile classes — ^remained out- 
side the sphere of politics, not sharing the anti-foreign prejudicCj nor taking 
any serious interest in the great questions of the time. Foreigners often 
noted with surprise the contrast between the fierce antipathy displayed 
towards them by the samurai on the one hand, and the genial, hospitable 
reception given to them by the common people on the other. History teaches 
that the latter was the natural disposition of the Japanese, the former a mood 
educated by special experiences. Further, even the comparatively narrow 
statement mat the restoration of the administrative power to the emperor 
was the work of the nobles and the samurai must be taken with limitations. 
A majority of the nobles entertained no idea of any necessity for change. 
They were either held fast in the vise of Tokugawa authority, or paralysed % 
the sensuous seductions of the lives provided for them by tiie machinations 
of their retainers, who held the administrative authority of the fiefs in their 
own hanjjs, leaving its diadow only to their lords. It was, in fact, among the 
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retaiaers that longings for a new order of things were generated. Some of 
these men were sincere disciples of progress — a small band of students and 
deep thinkers who, looking through the narrow Dutch window at Deshima, 
had caught a glimmering perception of the realities that lay beyond the hori- 
zon of their country's prejudices. But the influence of such liberals was com- 
paratively inagnificant. Though they ^owed remarkable moral courage 
and tenacity of purpose, the age did not furnish any strong object-lessons to 
enforce their propaganda of progress. The factor chiefly making for change 
was the samurai's loyal instinct, reinforced by the teachings of Chinese phil- 
osophy, by the revival of the Slmto cult, by the promptings of national enter- 
prise, and by the su^estions of foreign mtercourse. 

'Throughout the whole period of Tokugawa rule there had been a strong, 
if somewhat fitful, leaning of the national mind towards the political philos- 
ophy of Confucius and Mencius, as expounded by Choo He and Yang Wang- 
ming . ly^yasu himself had ^ven the first impetus to this disposition by his 
patronage of literature. Without any perception of the true spirit of the 
Chinese sages' teachmgs, he ordered that pnmers of the “old learning" should 
be procured and studied. Thus the Zen doctrines of Buddhism, which con- 
tributed so much to the development of the heroic and the sentimental, and 
were therefore favourable to the stability of military feudalism, gradually 
gave place to a theory that the only legitimate ruler was heaven-appointed, 
that the good of the people should be the first object of administration, and 
that to fail in achieving that object was to forfeit the title of administrator. 
A century later another Tokugawa ^ogun (Tsunayoshi) fostered a move- 
ment equally fatal to the permanency of feudalism ; he encouraged the revival 
of the Shinto cult which teaches the divme origin of the mikado, and con- 
structively inculcates that every exercise of adniiiustrative authority by a 
subject is a usurpation. It is possible that althou^ the current of thou^t 
inspired by the Chinese philosophy and the Japanese cult was opposed to the 
dual government of Yedo and IQoto, the system might have long survived tMs 
theoretical (fisapproval had nothing occurred to furnish signal proof of its 
practical defects. But the crisis caused by the advent of foreign ships, and 
by the forceful renewal of foreign intercourse, afforded a convincing proof of 
the shogunate's incapacity to protect the state’s supposed interests, and to 
enforce the traditional policy of isolation which had come to be considered 
essential to the empire's integnty and to the sanctity of the throne. Thus it 
may be alleged that the nation's mind was already educated for the change 
which the advent of foreigners precipitated. 


CHAEACTBR OF THE REVOIiUTION 

But though essentially impeiialistic in its prime purposes, the revolution 
which involved the fall of the diogunate, and ultimately of feudalism, may be 
called democratic vrith regard to the jpersonnel of those who planned and 
directed it. They were, for the most part, samurai, without either oflicial 
lank or social standing, That is a point essential to a clear understanding of 
the issue. Fifty-five men may be said to have planned and carried out the 
overthrow of the Yedo administration, and only five of them were territoiial 
nobles Ei^t, belonging to the court nobility, laboured under the traditional 
disadvantage of their class, poverty; and the remaining forty-two, the hearts 
and hands of the movement, may be described as ambitious youths, who 
sought to make a career for themselves in the first place, and for theis country 
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in the second. The average age of the whole did not exceed thirty. There was 
element also — an element for which any student of Japans history 
might have been prepared: the Satsuma samurai aimed not merely at over- 
t^wing the Tokugawa, but also at obtaining the shogunate for their own 
chief. Possibly it would be unjust to say that all the leaders of the great 
souHiem clan harboured that idea. But some of them certainly did, and not 
until they had consented to abandon the project did their union with ChosMu, 
the other great southern clan, become possible — a union -mthout which the 
revolution could scarcely have been accomplished. This ambition of the 
Sateoma clansmen deserves special mention, because it bore remarkable 
fruit; it may be said to have laid the foundation of constitutional govern- 
ment m Japan. For, in consequence of the distrust engendered by such 
aspirations, the authors of the restoration agreed that when the emperor 
assumed the reins of power he should pledge himself by oath to convene a 
deliberative assembly, and to appoint to administrative posts men of intellect 
and erudition wherever they might be foimd. 


THE ANTI-FEUDAL IDEA 

At the outset the necessity of abolishing feudalism ^d not present iteelf 
clearly to the leaders of the revolution. Their sole idea was the unification of 
the nation. But when they came to consider closely the practical tide of the 

E roblem, they understood how far it would lead them. Evidently that one 
omogeneous system of law should replace the more or less heterogeneous 
systems operative in the various fiefs was essential, and such a substitution 
me^t that the feudatories must be deprived of their local autonomy and, 
incidentally, of their control of local finances. That was a stupendous change. 
Hitherto each feudal chief had collected the revenues of his fief and had 
employed them at^wUl, subject to the sole condition of maintaining a body of 
troops proportionate to his income. He had been, and was still, an autocrat 
withm the limits of his territory. On the other hand, the active authors 
of the revolution were a small band of men mainly without prestige or ter- 
ritorial influence. It was impiossible that they should dictate any measure 
sensibly impaumg the local and fiscal autonomy of the feudatories. No power 
capable of enforcing such a measure existed at the time. All the great politick 
changes in Japan had been preceded hitherto by wars culminating in the 
accession of some strong clan to supreme authority, whereas in this case there 
had been a displacement without a substitution — ^the Tokugawa had been 
overthrown and no new administrators had been set up in their stead. 
It was, moreover, certain that an attempt on the part of any one dan to 
constitute itself executor of the sovereign’s manoates would have stirred 
the other clans to vehement reastance. In diort, the leaders of the 
revolution found themselves pledged to a new theory of government, with- 
out any machinery for carrying it into effect or any means of abolishing 
the old practice. An ingenious exit from this curious dilemma was devised 
by the youM reformers. They induced the feudal chiefs of Satsuma, Choshiu, 
Tosa, and Hizen, the four most powerful clans in the south, publicly to sur- 
render their fiefs to the emperor, praying his majesty to reorganize them 
and to bring them all under tiie same system of law. In the case of Shimazu, 
chief of Satsuma, and Yodo, chief of Tosa, this act must stand to their credit 
as a noble sacrifice. To them the exercise of power had been a reality, and 
the effort of surrendering it must have been correspioncfii^y costly. Bub 
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<Jie chiefs of Chodiiu aad Hizen obeyed the suggestions of their principal 
•vassals with little, if any, sense of the probable cost of obedience. The same 
remark applies to all the other feudatones, with exceptions so rare as to em- 
phasise the rule. They had long been accustomed to abandon the manage- 
ment of their affairs to their leaamg clansmen, and they allowed themselves 
to foUow the same guidance at this crisis. Out of the whole two hundred 
and seventy-six feudatories, only seventeen hesitated to imitate the example 
of the four southern fiefs. 


MOTIVES OF THE KEFOEMEES 

An explanation of this remarkable incident has been sought by supposing 
that the samurai of the various clans, ’when they advised a course so incon- 
sistaat with fidelity to the interests of their feudal chiefs, were infiuenced by 
motives of personal ambition, imagining that they themselves might find 
great opportunities under the new regime. Some hope of that kind may 
fairly be assumed, and was certainly realised, in the case of the leading 
samurai of the four southern clans which headed the movement. But it is 
plain that no such expectations can have been generally entertained. The 
amplest explanation seems to be the true one; a certain course, indicated 
by the action of the four southern clans, was conceived to be in accord with 
the spirit of the restoration, and not to adopt it would have been to shrink 
publicly from a sacnfice dictated by the principle of loyalty to the throne — 
a principle which had acquired supreme sanctity in the eyes of the men of 
that era. There might have been some uncertainty about the initial step, 
but so soon as that was taken by the southern clans their example acquired 
compelling force. History shows that in political crises the Japanese samurai 
is generally ready to pay deference to certain canons of almost romantic 
morality. There was a fever of loyalty and of patriotism in the air of the year 
1869. Anyone hesitating, for obviously selfish reasons, to adopt a precedent 
such as that offered by the procedure of the great southern clans would have 
seemed to forfeit the right of calling himself a samurai. 

But although the leaders of this remarkable movement now understood 
that they must contnve the total abolition of feudalism and build up a 
new administrative edifice on foundations of constitutional monarchy, they 
appreciated the necessity of advancing slowly towards a goal which still lay 
beyond the range of their followers’ vision. Thus the first steps taken after 
the surrender of the fiefs were to appomt the feudatories to the position of 
governors in the districts over which they had previously rulc-d; to confirm 
the samurai in the possession of their incomes and ofiBicial positions; to put 
an end to the distinction between court nobles and territorial nobles, and to 
organise in Kioto a cabmet consisting of the leaders of the restoration. Each 
new governor received one-tenth of the income of the fief by way of emolu- 
ment; the pay of the officials and the samurai, as well as the administrative 
expenses of the district, Was defrayed from the same source, and the residue, 
if any, was to be passed into the treasury of the central government. 

_ The defects of this system from a monarchical point of view soon became 
evident. It did not give the power of either the purse or the sword to the 
sovereign _A further radical step had to be taken, and the leaders of reform, 
seeing nothing better than to continue the method of procedure which had 
thus far proved so successful, contrived, first, that several of the admini- 
strative distncts should send in petitions seeking to surrender their local 
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autoaomy, aad be brou^t under the direct rule of the central government ; 
secondly, that a number of samurai should apply for permission to lay aside 
their swords and become farmers. lJ\Tule the nation was digesting the 
principles embodied in these petitions, the government made preparations 
for further measures of reform. 


ADOPTION OP RADICAL MBASrEES 

* 

On August 29th, 1871, an imperial decree announced the abolition of the 
system of local autonomy and the removal of the territonal nobles from the 
posts of governors. The taxes of the former fiefs were to be paid thence- 
forth into the central treasury; all officials were to be appointed by the 
imperial government, and the feudatories, retainmg permanently an income 
• of one-tenth of their ordinal revenues, were to maxe Tokio their place of 
residence. As for the samurai, they remained for the moment in possession 
of their hereditary pensions. Radical as these changes seem, the disturb- 
fmce caused by them was not great, since they left the incomes of the military 
class untouched. 

As for the feudal chdefs, vho had now been deprived of all oflScial status 
and reduced to the position of private gentlemen, without even a patent of 
nobility to distinguish them from ordinary individuals, they did not find any- 
thing specially irksome or regrettable in their altered poation. No scrutiny 
had been made into the contents of their treasuries. They were aUowed to 
retain unquestioned possession of all the accumulated funds of their former 
fiefs, and they also became public creditors for annual allowances equal to 
one-tenth of their feudal revenues. They had never previously been m plej^ 
antly circumstanced. It is true that they were entirely stripped of all admin- 
istrative and military authority; but since their possession of such authority 
had been in most cases merely nominal, they did not feel the change except 
as a relief from responsibility. 


TREATMENT OF THE SAMURAI • 

By degrees public opinion began to declare itself with regard to the 
samurai. If they were to be absorbed into the bulk of the people and to lo^ 
their fixed revenues, some capital must be placed at their chsposal to begin 
^e world again. The samurai themselves showed a noble faculty of resigna- 
tion. Many of them voluntarily stepped down into the company of the peasant 
or the tradesman, and many others signified their willingness to join the ranks 
of common bread-winners if some aid were given to equip them for such a 
career. After two years’ conaderation the government took action. A 
decree announced, in 1873, that the treasury was prepared to conimute the 
pensions of the samurai at the rate of rix years’ purchase for hereditary pen- 
aons and four, years for life pensions — one-half of the commutation to be' paid 
in cash, and one-half in bonds bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. ■ Re- 
ducing this to arithmetic, it will be se^ that a perpetual pension of £10 would 
be exchanged for a payment of £30 in cash, together with securities giving 
an income of £2 8s.; and that a £10 life pensioner received £20 in cash and 
securities yielding £1 12s annually. It is scarcely credible that the s^um 
diould have accepted such an arrangement. It was certainly a striking in- 
stoce of the fortitude and resignation which the creed of the samurai required 
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him to display in the presence of adversity. It is to be noted, however, 
that as yet the government’s measures with regard to the samurai were 
not compulsory. Men laid aside their swords and commuted their pensions 
at their own option. 

FIRST ESSAYS IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

Meanwhile differences of opinion began to develop among the leaders of 
progress themselves. Young men without experience of public affairs, or 
special education to fit them for respontible posts, found the duty suddenly 
devolved on them not only of devising admmstrative and fis^ systems 
Tiniversally applicable to a nation hitherto divided into a congeries of semi- 
independent principalities, but also of shaping the countiy’s demeanour 
towards novel problems of foreign intercourse and alien ciyilisation. So long, 
as the heht of their assault upon the shogunate fused them into a homogeneous 
party they worked together successfuDy. But when they had to build a 
brand-new edifice on the ruins of a still vivid past, it was inevitable that thdr 
opinions should vary as to the nature of the materials to be employed. In 
this divergence of views many of the capital incidents of Japan’s modem 
history had their origin. It has been stated already that the declaration 
which the young emperor was invited to make on assuming the reins of gov- 
ernment included a promise constructively pointing to a representative pohty, 
and that the promise was suggested by mutual jealousy of the planners of 
the restoration rather than by any sincere desire for parliamentary institur 
tions Some zealous reformers certainly wished to follow, m this respect, 
tte example of the foremost occidental nations; but a great majority of the 
statesmen of the time thought only of a system which, by endowing all the 
clans vrith a share of administrative aufnority, would prevent the undue 
preponderance of any one of them. It need scarcely be repeated, that the 
military class alone entered into this account. A "national assembly” was 
regarded solely as an instrument for eliciting the views of the samurai. Two 
• such assemblies actually met in the years immediately following the restora- 
tion. But they wene nothing more than debating clubs. No legislative 
power was intrusted to them, and their opinions received little official atten- 
tion.^ After the second fiasco they were tacitly allowed to pass out of exist- 
ence. Everything, indeed, goes to show that representative government might 
have long remained outside the range of practical politics had not its uses 
derived vicarious value from special complications. 


THE KOREAN QUESTION AND ITS EFFECTS 

Chief among those complications was the Korean (juestion.^ The story 
of Japan’s relations with Korea dates from very early times. The" celebrated 
empress Jingo is said to have made an expedition into the peninsula 'in 
the third century. In the Nipm o dm ttsi ran « or annals of the emperor of 
Japan, the story of Jingo (201-269) is told as follows: “Sin gou Kwo gou, 
wife of Tsiou ai, was the meat granddaughter of the dairi Kai Kwa, and 
dai:^ter of Iki naga sou Koune. At the death of the emperor, this princess 
resolved, in agreement with the Take outsi-no Soukoune, to conceal the 
death of her husband, and marched accordingly against the Oso, whom she 
oimquered and reduced to submission, after having punished the nptinous. 
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Thea on account of a siroematural presentiment she ■wished to make •war 
upon the ^ple of Sin ra [Korea]. When all the army was aasemWed the sea 
god Found yori mioo an preceded her constantly to show her the way and to 
aid her. On this occation many wonderful tHugs were observed. Bfoving 
set sail with her fleet from Wa ni-no so, the empress was attacked by a great 
tempest, whereupon several large fish came to the surface of the sea to support 
the ships until the tempest should have passed. It was thus that tiie landed 
in Sin ra. 

‘‘The kii^ of Sin ra, overcome "with terror, exclaimed : ‘ Behold thehavincible 
(in the text, supernatural) army of Japan ! I am too feeble to resist.’ There- 
upon he caused his bands to be tied like a prisoner’s in token of submission, 
and, ipreceded by a •white flag, be went to acknowledge himself a tiave of Jap^, 
promising to pay tribute. Twice did this empress send ambassadors with 
presents to the emperor of China of tihe dynasty of Ghi (Wei), £md she often 
recdved ambassadors and presents from that monarch. She is mentioned 
by several Chinese authors. She rdgned sixty-nine years and died at the age 
of one hundred.” 

Another celebrated invaaon of Korea by the Japanese took place in the 
year 1597. According to 0-o-ga'wuta, a Japanese ^eral who took part in 
the expedition and who kept a journal of the war, three-fourths of the country 
was overrun and several of its oldest cities destroyed, althou^ the Koreans 
were aided by the Chinese. 0-o^awuta < describes the departure of the troops 
for this invaaon as follows: 

“Fide aki [the commander-in-chief] sailed in the imperial ship from the 
bridge Tojo-tosi, which is baieath the fort, towards &e fore posts oi the amay. 
The great and little princes were taken into the ships at the bridm of Tojo- 
tosi and at the bridge of Shadow. At the time of the departure all the ■wives 
and childrenj the well-bom as well as the common people, came to the shore 
where the tiiips lay, tbinki-ng that now was the appoint^ time for saymg fare- 
well. The men took them into the ships, showed them the arms and nip-pieces 
of the coats of mail, said it ■will be on the same road, and wept and cried. As 
the ships were getting under way gradually, the men gave the women all sorts 
of instractions, then let them down and quickly pushed the ships off. The 
women followed the vessels for some distance with thar eyes,_ th^ returned 
to their homes tbiuking of the eternal parting from the body wmch is so limited 
on ail tides and as evanescent as a drop of dew. It also happened^ that some, 
not waiting for it to be the same ■way, threw themselves into the_ river U-dzi, 
and were dro'wned. The longing of the high-bom daughter Sa-jo_of Matsura 
for the tiiip of the Chinese empire of oldai time, of which tramtion tells us, 
how could it be more than to wet the tieeve in the waves and drown by the 
shore ? ^Tiile this attendance at the start was witnessed, floods of tears were 
shed.” ® 

lYom the tixteenth century, when the peninsula was overrun by Japan^ 
troops, its rulers made a habit of sending a presrait-bearing embassy to fatil- 
itate the accession of each Japanese tiiogm. But after the fall of the 
Tokugawa tiiogunate the Korean court desisted from this custom, declared 
its determination to have no further relations ■with a country embrating 
western civilisation, and rrfused even to receive a Japanese embassy. _ Nat- 
urally such conduct roused deep umbrage in Japan. Already much friction 
b flit been developed among the leaders of national reform. Of the fifty-five 
TTiATi whose united efforts had compassed the fall of the shogunate, five stood 
conspicuous above fteir colleagues. They were Iwakura and Sanjo, court 
noUes;,3aigo and Okubo, samurai of Satsuma, and Kido, a samurai CSho- 
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shiu. In the second rank came many men of great gifts, whose youth alone 
disqualified them for prominence — Ito, the constructive statesman of the 
Meiji era, who inspired nearly all the important measures of the time, though 
he did not openly figure as their originator; Inouye, who never l^ked a 
resource or swerved from the dictates of loyalty; Okuma, a pohtidan of 
subtle, versatile, and vigorous intellect, Itagaki, the Rousseau of his era, 
and a score of others created by the extraordmary circumstances with which 
they had to deal. But the five first mentioned were the captains, the rest 
only lieutenants. Among the five, four were sincere reformers — ^not free, 
of course, from selfish motives, but truthfully bent upon promoting the inter- 
ests of their country before all other aims. The fifth, Saigo Takamori, was 
a' man in whom boundless ambition lay concealed under qualities of the 
noblest and most aiduring type. His absolute freedom from every trace of 
sordidness gave currency to a belief that his aims were of the simplest; the 
stoiy; of his career satisfied the highest canons of the samurai; his massive 
physique, commanding presence, and sunny aspect impressed and attracted 
even those who had no opportunity of admiring his life of self-sacrificing 
effort or appreciating the remarkable military talent he possessed. In the 
first part of his career, the object of his ambition was Satsuma; in the latter 
part, Saigo The overthrow of the Tokugawa shogunate presented itself to 
him orionally as a prelude to the supremacy of the Satsuma dan, and when 
the abolition of feudalism defeated that purpose, Satsuma assumed in his 
eyes the guise of Saigo. Whether he clearly recognised his own project or 
was unconsdously swayed by it, there is no doubt that he looked to beconiie 
supreme in the administration of state affairs. To that end the preservatiofi 
of the mihtary dass was essential. By the swords of the samurai alone 
could a new tmperium in impeno be carved out. On the other hand, Saigo’s 
colleagues in the ministry saw clearly not only that the samurai' were an 
unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also that their continued existence 
after the fall 'of feudalism would be a menace to public peace as wdl as an 
anomaly. Therefore they took the steps already described, and followed them 
by the enaction of a conscription law, making every adult male liable for 
militairy service ■without re^d to his social standing. 

While the pain of this dIdw was still fresh the question of Korea’s con- 
tumadous conduct presented itself. It produced an immediate and ■violent 
disruption in tlie ranks of the little band of reformers Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achie'ving his ambition by lawful means. 
Other members of the cabinet believed that the nation would be disgraced if 
it tamely endured Korea’s insulte. Thus seyeral influential voices swelled the 
clamour for war. The peace party prevailed, and four members of the cabi- 
net, including Saigo, resigned. Tms rupture was destined to have far-reaching 
consequences. One of the seceders immediately raised the standard of revolt. 
Among the de'vices employed by him to ■win adherents was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign sentiment. The govern- 
ment crushed the insurrection easily. Another seceder was Itagaki Taisuke. 
He believed in representative institutions, and advocated the establishment 
of a national assembly consisting half of officials and half of popular nominees. 
His vie'ws, premature and visionary, obtained no currency at the moment, 
but id later years became the shibboleth of a great political party, 

Saigo, the most prominent of the seceders, seems to have concluded from 
thai moment that he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force, iHe 
retired to his native proiince of Satsuma, and applied his whole resomces, 
hia great reputation, and the devoted loyalty of a number of .able fplloweni 
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to orguiis^ apd equipping a strong body of samurai. Matters were fadl- 
iteted for nun py the conservatian of the celebrated Shimazu Saburo, former 
chiei of ^tsuma, who, though not opposed to foreign intercour^, had been 
revolted by the wholesale iconodasm df the time, and by the indiscrimmate 
rejection of Japan^ customs in favour of foreign. Satsuma thus became a 
centre of conservative influences, among which Saigo and his constantly aug- 
menting band of samurai found a congenial environment. During four years 
tiii^ breach between the central government and the southern dan grew con- 
stantly wider. The former steaSly organised its conscripts, trained them in 
foreigi tactic, and equipped them wholly with ford^ arms. The latter 
adopted the rifle and the drill of Europe, but dung to the sword of the samiuai 
and engaged ceasdessly in exercises for devdoping ph 3 ^cal power. 


EXPEDITION TO PORMOSA 

Many thii^ happened in that four years’ interval, among them a military 
expedition to Formosa, which led Japan to the verge of war with China. 
*016 ostenmble ca^ of this complication was the barbarous treatment of 
castaways from,Eiukiu by Formosan aborigmes. Upon the Chinese govern- 
ment properly; devolved the duty of punishing its subjects, toe Formosans; 
but as the Chinese government showed no inclination to discharge toe duty, 
Japan took the law into her own hands. She would never hassre done so, 
however, had she not hoped to placate toefeby toe Satsuma samurai. The 
Riukiu islands had been for centuries an appanage of toe Satsuma fief, and 
the government, in undertaking to protect the islanders, not only showed 
consideration for toe discontented clan, but also acceded to toe samurai’s 
wish for an over-sea campaign. From a military point of view the expedition 
was successful. But little glory was to be gained by shooting down toe semi- 
sayage inhabitants of Formosa, and whatever potentialiti® toe e^edition 
might have possessed with regard to domestic politics were marred by the 
bad grace shown m carrying it out and by the feebleness of its international 
issue. For the Tokio government, by seeking at the elevepto hour to stay 
toe departure of the ships, seemed to dissociate itself from toe enterprise, and 
by subsequently sending an ambassador to Peking with instructions to con- 
trive a peaceful solution, lost credit with the samurai whom it had hoped to 
gratify, 

TREATT WITH KOREA 

A year after toe return of the Formosa expedition, that is to say, at the 
dose of 1875, toe Koreans completed their rupture with Japan by miig on 
toe boats of a Japanese war-vessel engaged in toe peaceful operation of coast- 
surveying. No choice now remained except to despatch an armed expedition 
against toe truculent kingdom. In this matter Japan showed herself an 
apt pupil of oeddentai methods such as had been practised against her- 
self in former years. She assembled an impodng force of warships and 
transports, but instead of proceeding to extrennties, toe employed the scraad- 
ron— which was by no means so strong as it seemed— to intinudate Korea 
into signing a treaty of anuly and commerce, and openii^ three ports to 
foreign trade. That was toe beginning of Korea’s friendly relations wito 
toe outer world, and Japan naturally took credit for toe fact that, thus 
early in her new career, toe had become an mstrumeat for extending toe 
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pirinciple of universal intercourse opposed so strenuously by herself in the 
past. But the incident only accentuated the dissatisfaction of the conserva- 
tive samurai. They did not want treaties of commerce, and they held it 
a national humiliation that the coimtry diould have negotiated on equal 
terms with a little state which they regarded as a tributary, and wnieh 
acknowledged China as its suzerain. 

Two extreme measures were now (1876) adopted by the government: a 
veto against the wearing of swords, and an edict ordering me oimpulsory 
commutation of the pensions and allowances received by tfie nobles andTihe 
samurai. Armed protests ensued. A few scor^ of samurai, equipping them- 
selves with the hauberks and weapons of old times, fell upon the garrison of a 
castle, killed or wounded some three hundred, and then, retiring to an adjar 
cent mountain, died by their own hands. Their example found imitators m 
two other places, and finally the Satsuma samurai rose m arms under Saigo. 


SATSUMA INSUERECTION 

This was an insurrection very different in dimensions and motives from 
the paltry outbreaks that had preceded it. Duxirg four years the prepara- 
tions of the Satsuma men had been unremitting. They were equip^d with 
rifles and cannon; they numbered some thirty thousand, being thus nearly as 
numerous as the government’s standing army; they were all of the military 
class, and in addition to high training in western tactics and in the use of 
modem arms of precision, they knewTiow to wield that formidable weapon, 
the Japanese sword, of which their opponents were for the most part igno- 
rant. The real purpose of the revolt was to secure the governing power for 
Satsuma. A bitter stru^le ensued. Beginning on January 29th, 1877, it 
was brought to a close on September 24th of the same year by the death, 
voluntarily or in battle, of all the rebel leaders. During that period the 
number of men engaged on the government’s side had been sixty-six thou- 
sand, and the number on the side of the rebels forty thousand, out of which 
total the killed apd wounded a^egated thirty-five thousand, or thirty-three 
per cent, of the whole. Had the government’s troops been finally defeated, 
there can be no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and direct 
the army and navy would have been re-established, and Japan would have 
found herself permanently saddled wth a military class, heavily burdening 
her finances, seriously impeding her progress towards constitutional govern- 
ment, and perpetuating all the abuses incidental to a policy in which the' 
power of the sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the people. 


STEPS OP PHOGEBSS 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently endeavoured 
to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of occidental civilisation. 
It is easy to understand that the master-minds of the era, who had planned 
and carried out &e restoration, continued, to take the lead in all paths of 
progre^. Their intellectual superiority entitled them to act as guides; they 
had enjoyed exceptional opportunities of acquiring enlightenment by visits 
to Europe and America, and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit 
of looking to oflflcialdom for every initiative. But the spectade thus pre- 
searted to foreign onlookers was not alti^ether without disquieting suggestions. 
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The govenmwnfs refoimd seemed to outstrip the mtion’s readiness for them, 
and the results wore an air of ^me artificiality and confusion. Englishmen 
were emidoyed to suj^nntend the building of railways, the erection of tele- 

f raphs, the constnietion of lighthouses, and the oiganisation of a navy. To 
renchmen was intrusted the work of recasting the laws and training the 
anny m stoategy and tactics. Educational aflairs, the organisation of a 
postal service, the improvement of agneulture, and the work of colonisation 
were supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the com- 
pilation of a commercial code, the elaboration ra a ^stem of local government, 
and ultimately &e training of mUitary officers were assigned to Germans. 
For instruction in sculpture and painting Italians were en^iged. Was it 
po^ble that so many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt i^lf to systems planned by a motley band of aliens 
who knew nothing of its character and customs? These questions did not 
trouble the Japanese nearly so much as they troubled strangers. The truth 
is that conservatism was not really required to make the great sacrifices 
suggested by appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aride at will was the new fashion of dresang 
his ham. He abandoned the queue irrevocably. But for the rest he lived a 
dual life. During hours of duty he wore a fine uniform, riiaped and decorated 
in fore^ style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off parade he 
revolted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. Handsome houses 
were' built and furnished accordii^ to western models. But each had an 
annex where alcoves, verandas, matted floors, and paper sliding doom con- 
tinued to do traditional duty. A remarkable spirit of liberalism and a fine 
eclectic instinct were needed for the part they acted, but they did nd radical 
violence to their own traditions, creeds, and conventions. 


DEVELOPMENT OP EBPEESENTATIVE OOVEBNMENT 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor of Japan’s 
domestic politics except an attempt on the part of some of her people to 
force the growth of parliamentary government. No one readmg Japanese 
history carefully can fail to infer that representative institutions are in tb® 
genius of the nation. From an early era the sovereign ceased to be auto- ^ 
cratie. All the hipest offices of state became hereditary possessions of cer- 
tain great families, and as generation followed generation, each unit of this 
oligarchy of liouseholds attained the dimenrions of a dan. By and by the 
exigencies of the time gave birth to a military aristocracy, headed by a gen- 
eralissimo (shogun), into whose hands the administrative authority passed. 

A united effort on the part of all the dans to overthrow this system and wrest 
the administrative power from the diogun could have only one logical out- 
come, the combined exercise of the recovered power by those who had been 
instrumental in recovering it. That was the meaning of the oath taken by 
the emperor at the restoration, when the youthfifl sovereign was made to 
say that “vrise coimsels should be soi^ht, and all things determined by 
public discussion.” But the framers of the oath had the samurai alone in 
view. Bito their consideration the “common people” — ^farmers, mechanics, 
tradesmen— did not enter at all, nor had the common people themselves any 
idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A voice in the administration 
would have been to them an embarrassing rather than a pleating privilege. 
Ihus, as already related, the first deliberative assembly was composed of 
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, nobles and samurai only. A mere debating club without any legislative 
authority, it was permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the 
problem of a parliament might have been long postponed after that fiasco, 
nad it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke (afterwards Oount 
Itagaki). A Tosa samurai, conspicuous as a leader of the restoration move- 
ment, Itagaki was among the advocates of recoui^ to stroi^ measures 
against Korea in 1873, and his failure to cany his point, supplemented by a 
belief &at a large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any madiinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus to his faith 
in constitutional government. Leaving the cabinet on account of the Korean 
question, he tecame the nucleus of agitation in favour of a parliamentaiy 
system, and imder his baimer were enrolled not only discontented samurai, 
but also many of the young men, who, returning from direct observation 

of the working of constitu- 
tional ^tems in Europe or 
America, and failing to ob- 
tain official posts in Japan, 
attributed their failure to 
the oligarchical form of their 
country's polity. Thus in 
the interval between 1873 
and 1877 there were two 
centres of disturbance m 
Japan: one in Satsuma, 
where Saigo figured as 
leader, the other in Tosa, 
imder Itagaki’s guidance. 
The two could not have any- 
thing in common. But the 
Tosa a^tators did not neg- 
lect to make capital out of 
the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma rebellion. While the struggle was 
at its height, they addressed to the government a memorial, charging the 
admmistration with oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclurion of the nation ai large, and with 
levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the samurai had reduced 
to the rank of connnoners, whereas the commoners iriiould have been educated 
to the standard of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document admitted that 
the people were uneducated, it is plain that there cannot have. been any seri- 
ous idea of giving them a share in the administration. 

But the government did not believe that the time had come even for a 
measure such as the Tosa liberals advocated. The statesmen in power con- 
ceived that the nation must be educated up to constitutional standards, and 
that the first step should be to provide an official model. Accordingly, in 
1874, arrangemeats were made for periodically convening an assembly of 
prefectural governors, in order that they mi^t act as channels of communi- 
cation betwe^ the central authorities and the provincial population, and 
, mutually exchange ideas| as to the safest and most effective methods of en- 
couragii^ progress within the limits of theh jurischctions. TWs was intended 
to be the embryo of representative institutions. But the governors, beipg 
officials appointed by the cabinet, did not bear in any sense the character ot 
popular nominees, nor could it even be said that they jefiected the publie 
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feeling of the districts they administered, for their habitual and natural text- 
dmcy was to try, by means of heroic object-lessons, to win the people’s alle- 
giance to the government’s progresave policy, rather than to convince the 
government of the daiiger'of oversteppu^ the people's capacities. These con- 
ventions of local officials had no legislative power whatever. The founda- 
tions of a body for dischai^ing that function were laid in 1875, when a 
senate (gmro-in) was organised. It consisted of official nominees, and its 
duty was to discuss and revise all laws and ordinances prior to their pro- 
mffigation. It is to be noted, however, that eiqiediency not less than a 
^irit of progress preaded at the creation of the senate. Into ite ranks were 
(frafted a number of men for whom no places could be found in the execur- 
tive, and who, without some official employment, would have been drawn 
into the current of disaffection. From that point of view the senate socm 
came to be regarded as a kind of hospital for administrative invalids, but 
undoubtedly its dischai^ of quasi-legislative functions proved su^estive, 
useful, and instructive. 

The second meeting of the provincial governors had just been prorogued 
when, in the spring of 1878, the great minister, Okubo Toriumitsu, was assas- 
ffl^ted. Okubo, uniformly ready to bear the heaviest burden of responsi- 
bility m every political complication, had stood prominently before the nation 
ss Saigo’s opponent. He fell under the swords of Saigo’s sympathisers. They 
immediately surrendered themselves to justice, having taken previous care to 
circulate a statement of motives, which showed that they ranked the gov- 
eri^ent’s failure to ^tablish representative institutions as a tin scarcely less 
heinous than its alleged abuses of power. Well-informed followers of Saigo 
could never have been sncere believers in representative institutions. These 
men belonged to a province far removed from the scene of Saigo’s desperate 
struggle. But the broad fact that they had sealed with their life-blood an 
appeal for a political change indicated the existence of a strong public con- 
viction which would derive further strength from their act. Okubo’s assassi- 
nation did not alarm any of his colleagues; but they hastened to give effect 
to a previously formed resolve. 

Two months after Okubo’s death an edict announced that elective assem- 
blies riiould forthwith be establiriied in the various prefectmres and cities.' 
These assemblies were to consist of members having a hi^ property quali- 
fication, elected by voters havir^ one-half of that qualification; the votiig to 
be by agned ballot, and the sessions to last for one month in the spring of each 
year. As to their functions, they were to determine the method of levying 
and spending local taxes, subject to approval by the minister of state for 
home affairs ; to scrutinise the accounts for the inrevious year, and, if necessary, 
to preKsnt ]^titions to the central government. Ihus the foundations of 
genuine representative institutions were laid. It is true that legislative power 
was not vested in the local assemblies, but in all other important respects 
they discharged parliamentary duties. Their history need not be related at 
any length, ^metimes they came into violent colliaon with the governor 
of the prefecture, and unrightly stru^es resulted. The governors were dis- 
posed to advocate public works which the people cona^red extravagant, 
and further, as years went by and as politicfd organisations grew stronger, 
there was found m each asembly a group of mm ready to opppse the governor 
suitiply because of his official status. But on the whole the system worked 
well The local assemblies served as training schools for the future parlia- 
ment, and their members riiowed devotion to public duty as well as conrider- 
able aptitude for debate. 
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’ THE LIBERAIi AND PROGRESSIST PARTIES 

This was not what Itagaki and his followers wanted. Their purpose was 
to overthrow the ehque of clansmen who, holding the reins of administrative 
power, monopolised the prizes of officialdom. Towards the consummation 
of such an aim the local assemblies helped little. Itagaki redoubled his agi- 
tation. He organised his fellow-thinkers mto an association called J^yvio 
(Uberals), the first political party m Japan, to whose ranks there very soon 
gravitate several men who had been m office and resented the loss of it; 
many that had never been m office and desired to be , and a still greater num- 
ber who sincerely believed in the principles of political liberty, but had not 

J et centered the possibility of immediately adaptmg such principles to 
apan’s case. It was in the nature of things that an association of this kind, 
profesaiBg such ’doctrines, diould present a picturesque aspect to the public, 
and that its colMons with the autiborities should invite popular sympathy. 
Nor WCTe collisions infrequent. For the government, argumg that if the 
nation was not ready for representative institutions, neither was it ready for 
full freedom of speech or of public meeting, legated consistently with that 
theory, and intrusted to the police certain powers of control over the press 
and the platform. 

Three years later (1881) another split occurred in the ranks of the ruling 
oligarchy. Okuma Shigenobu (afterwards Count Okuma) seceded from the 
administration, and was followed by a number of able men who had owed 
their appointments to his patronage, or who, dm-ing his tenure of office as 
minister of feance, had passed under the influence of his powerful personality. 
If Itagaki be called the Rousseau of Japan, Okuma may be regarded as the 
Peel. To remarkable financial ability and a lucid, vigorous judgment, he 
added the faculty of placmg himself on the crest of any wave which a genuine 
aura popvians had b^un to swell. He, too, inscribed on his banner of revolt 
agamst the oligarchy the motto “Constitutional government,” and it might 
have been expected that his followers would join hands with those of Itagaki, 
smee the avowed political purpose of both was identical They did nothing oi 
tile kmd. Okuma organised an independent party, calling themselves “ Pro- 
gressists” (Shimpoto), who not only stood aloof from the liberals but even 
flfgnimft d an attitude hostile to them. This fact is eloquent. It shows that 
Japan’s first political parties were grouped not about principles, but about 
persons. Hence an inevitable lack of cohesion amongst their elements and a 
constant tendency to break up into caves and coteries. These are the char- 
acteristics that render so perplexing to a foreign student the story of political 
evolution in Japan. He looks for differences of platform and finds none. 
Just as a true liberal must be a progresast, and a true progressist a liberal, so, 
though each may cast his profession of faith in a mould of different phrases, 
the ultimate shape must be the same. 

Okubo’s assassination had been followed, in 1878, by an edict announcing 
the establishment of local assemblies. Okuma’s secession in 1881 was followed 
oy an edict announcing that a national assembly would be convened in 1891. 

The political parties, having now virtually attained their object, might 
have been expected to deast from further agitation. But they had another 
ta^ to perform — ^that of disseminating anti-official prejudices among the 
future electors. ' They worked diligaitly, and they had an undisputed field, 
for no one was put forward to champion the government’s 'cause. 

Meanwhile the statesmen in power resolutely pursued their path of pro- 
jgresfflve reform. They codified the <avil and penal laws, remodelling them 
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on WMiem basw; they breu^t a vast number of affairs ^thin the scope of 
mmute regulataons; they rescued the finances from confusion and restorcxl 
them to a sound condition ; they recast the whole framework of local govem- 
m^t: they organised a great national bank, and established a network of 
suTOrdmate institutions throughout the country ; they pushed the work of 
railway construction, and successfully listed private enterprise in its cause ; 

extended the postal and telegraphic services ; they economised 
jmblic expenditures so that the State’s income always exceeded its outlays; 
they laid the foundations of a strong mercantile marine; they instituted a 
^stem of postal savings banks; they undertook large schemes of harbour 
improvement and road-making; they planned and put into operation an 
exteMive programme of riparian improvement; they made civil service 
apjwintments depend on competitive examination; they sent numbers of 
students^ to Europe and Amenca to complete their studies; and by tactful 
persevering diplomacy they gradually introduced a new tone into the empire’s, 
relations with foreign powers. Japan’s affairs were never better administered. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1890 

In 1890 the constitution was promulgated. Imporing ceremonies marked 
the event. AH the nation’s notables were summoned to the palace to witness 
the delivery of the impoitant document by the sovereign to ^e prime minie- 
ter; salvos of artillery were fired; the cities were illuminated, and the people 
kept holiday; Marquis^ Ito directed the framing of the constitution. He 
had viated the Occident for the purpose of investigating &e development 
of parUamentary institutions and studying their practical working. BQa 
name_ is connected with nearly every great work of constructive statesman- 
diip in the history of new Japan, and perhaps the crown of his legislative 
earner was the drafting of the constitution, to which the Japanese peojHe 
point proudly as the onfy charter of the kind voluntarily given a sovereign 
to his subjects. In other countries such eqacesrions were always tiie outcome 
of long stru^les between ruler and ruled. In Japan the emperor fredy (h- 
vested himseff of a portion of his prerogatives and transferred them to the 
people. That view of the case, as may be seen from the story told above, is 
not untinged with romance, but in a general sense it is true. The framers of 
the constitution did not err on the side of liberality. They fixed the mini- 
murn age for electors and candidates at twenty-five, and the property quali- 
fication at a payment of direct taxes to the amount of 15 yen (30 filings) 
annually. The result was that only 460,000 persons ^ were enf randused out of 
a nation of 42 millions. A bicameral system was adopted for the diet; the 
upper house being in part elective, in part hereditary, and in part nomi- 

^ A title of nobility in Japan does not indicate necessarily that its possessor belongs to 
the ancient aristocracy. In former times titles did not exist. There were official ranks, and 
very often these were prefixed to a name m the manner of a title. But actual titles were not 
introduced until 1885. In the interval separating the latter date from the fall of feudalism 
m 1871, the former territonal chiefs and court nobles could not be titularly distinmished from 
commoners. But in 1885 the emperor, actmg on the advice of Ito (afterwards marquis), 
instituted five orders of nobility (apart from princes of the blood), namely, pimces, marquises, 
counts, viscounts, and barons. These, of course, are translations. 

^ Since the promulgation of the constitution a reform bill has been passed, after several 
failures owing to disagreement between the two houses, the house of peers having shown itself la 
this matter, as in all others, strongly opposed to the radical tendencies of the house of rep- 
resentatives In the system introduced by this bill the property qualification for dectors was 
reduced«to payment of national taxes amountmg to 10 ym annually, the number of franchise- 
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^ted 1^ the severe^ the lower eonsistiug of three hundred elected mem- 
beiB. l^eedom of conscience, of speech, and of public meeting, inviolabihty 
of- domidle and correspondence, security from arrest or puni^ment, except 
by due process of law, permanence of jumcial appointments, and all the other 
essential elements of civil liberty were guaranteed. In the diet full legis- 
lative authority was vested; without its consent no tax could be imposed, 
increased, or remitted; nor could any public money be paid out except the 
salaries of ofidcials, which the sovereign reserved the ri^t to fix at will. In 
fte emperor were vested the prerogatives of declaring wm and making peace, 
of conclu<fing treaties, of appointing and dismissing officials, of approving and 
promulgating laws, of issuing urgency ordinances to take the tem^rary place 
of laws, and of conferring titles of nobility. 

j 

BTJSION OP THE TWO PAETIBS 

The next phase (1898) was a fusion of the two parties into one large 
oreanisation which adopted the name Constitutional Farty (Kens&irto). By 
this union the chief obstacles to parliamentary cabmets were removed. Not 
only did the constitutionalists command a large majority in the lower house, 
but they also possessed a sufficiency of men who, although lacking ministerial 
experience, mi^t still advance a reasonable title to be intrusted with port- 
folios. Immemately the emperor, acting on the advice of Marc^uis Ito, in- 
vited counts Okuma and Itagaki to form a cabinet. It was essentially a trial. 
The party politicians were required to demonstrate in practice the justice of 
the claim mey had been so long asserting in theory. They had worked in 
combination for the destructive purpose of pulling down the so-called “ dan 
statesmen” ; they had now to show whether they could work in combination 
for the constructive purposes of administration. Their heads, counts Okuma 
and Itagaki, accepted the imperial mandate, and the nation watched the 
result. There was no need to wait long. In less than ax monto these new 
finks snapped under the tension of old enmities, and the coalition split up 
once more into its ori^al elements. It had added a novel word to the lan- 
guage — “office-huntmg fever” (riyokan-netsu ) — and demonstrated that the 
sweets of power which the clan statesmen had been so vehemently accused 
of coveting possessed even greater attractions for their accusers. The issue of 
the experiment was such a palpable fiasco that it effectually rehabilitated the 
clan statesmen, and finally proved, what had indeed been long evident to 
every close observer, that without the assistance of those statesmen no polit- 
ical party could hold office successfully. 

Thenceforth it became the imique aim of liberals and progressists alike to 
join hands permanently with the men towards whom they had once displayed 
such implacable hostility. Marquis Ito, the leader of the Meiji statesmen, 

holders being thus raised to 800,000, approximately; secret balloting was adopted; no prop- 
erty qualification was required m the case of a candidate for election, neither need he nave 
any connection with the locahty which he sought to represent; the limits of electoral distncts 
were extended so as to embrace whole prefectures, knd the number of members of the lower 
house was mcreased to 363 

^ Princes and marquises sit by right of their titles; counts, viscounts, and barons are 
elected by their respective orders; each prefecture returns one member representing the high- 
est taxpayers, and the emperor nominates men of learning or public ment The house of 
peers now contams 319 members. A salary of 2,000 yen (^£200) annually is paid to the mem- 
bers of the diet; each house has a president, nommated by the sovereign from among three 
names ^eeted by the house He receives 4,000 yen a year The vice-president is elected 
by the hbuse'independ^tly of impenal nomination, and receives 3,000 yen annually*^ 
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received special solicitations, for it was plain that he would bring to any polit* 
leal party m overwhelming acce^ion ot strength, alike in his own person and 
m the number of Mends and disciples certain to follow him. But Marquis Ito 
declmed to be absorbed into any existmg party, or to adopt the prmciple of 
parliamentary cabinets. He would con^nt to form a new association, but 
it must consist of men suffidently disciplined to obey him implicitly, and 
sufficiently docile to accept their programme from lus hand. The lib^als 
agreed to these terms. They actumly dissolved their party (August, 1900) 
and enrolled themselves in the ranks of a new organisation, which did not 
even call itself a party, its designation being Rikken Seiyur-hai (association of 
friends of the constitution), and which had for the cardmal plank in its plat- 
form a declaration of mimstenal irresponsibility to the diet. A ai^ar page 
was thus added to the story of Japanese political development ; for not merely 
did the liberals enlist under the banner of the statesmen whom for twenty years 
they had fought to overthrow, but they also erased from their profesrion pf 
faith its essential article, parliamentary cabinets, and, by rerignmg that article 
to the progressists, created for the fiik; time an opposition with a solid mid 
intelli^ble platform. The whole incident vividly illustrated the fact that 
persons, not principles, were the bases of political combinations in Japan. 
Marquis Ito's attraction alone gave cohetion to the Btkkm Seiyvrkai, 

ITNANCB 

■ Financial questions have occupied an important place in the story of Japan’s 
modem career. In order to obtain a clear idea of them it is necessary to mate 
a somewhat extended retrospect. Under the feudal system the land through- 
out the empire was regarded as state property, and parcelled out into 276 fiefs, 
great and small, which were assigned to as many feudatories. These held the 
land in trust, being empowered to derive revenue from it for the support <rf 
their households, tor administrative purposes, and for the maintenance, of 
armed for^, whose numbers were nominally, but not accuratelyj regulatcKi 
in proportion to the wealth of the fief. The basis of taxation varied greatiy 
in different districts, but, at the time of the restoration in 1867, the generaUy 
recognised principle was that four-tenths of the gross produce shomd go to 
the feudatory, ax-tenths to the fanner. In practice this rule was applied to 
the rice crop only, the assessments for other kincte of produce bei^ levied 
partly in money and partly in manufactured goods at rates often of the most 
arbitrary nature. Forced labour also was exacted, and artisans and farads 
men were subjected to pecuniary levies of greater or less magnitude as official 
necessity arose. When the administration reverted to the emperor in 1^7 
the central treasury was empty, and the funds Mtherto employed for govem- 
mental purposes in the fiefs did not at once be^ to flow into the coffers of the 
state. They continued to be devoted to the support of the feudatories,' to 
the payment of the samurai, and to defraying the expenses of local adminis- 
tration, the? central treasury receiving only whatever small fraction mi^t 
remain after these various outlays. \ 

The little band of men who had assumed the direction of national affairs 
saw no exit from the dilemma except an issue of paper money. This was not 
a novelty in Japan. Paper money had been known to the people ance the 
middle of the seventeen^ century, and in the era of which we are now writing 
no less than 1,694 varieties of notes were drculating in the 270 fiefs. Many 
of these notes had almost ceased to have any purchasing power, and nearly 
all were regarded by the people as evidences of official greed and unscrupur 
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i€»!tBnetes. The first duty of a centralised, progresdve administration should 
have been to reform the currency. The political leaders of the time appre- 
hrated that duty, but, instead of proceeding to dischaige it, saw themselves 
'compelled by stress oi carcumstances to adopt the very device which in the 
hands of the feudal chiefs had produced such deplorable results. It was an 
irksome necessity, and the new government sou^t to relieve its conscience 
and preserve its moral prestige by pretending that the object of the issue was 
to encourage wealth-earning enterprise, and that the notes would be lent to 
•the fiefs for the purpose of promoting commerce and industry. The people 
appraised tihese euphemisms at their true worth, and the new notes fell to a 
cBscount of fifty per cent. Then ensued a brief but sharp struggle between 
rulers and ruled. The government resorted to arbitrary measures, some- 
times of great severity, to force its notes into circulation at par with silver. 
•Nothing IS more astonishing than the fact that the government’s fin^cial 
credit gradually acquired strength, so that within five years, though the issues 
of paper money aggregated nearly 60 million yen, it circulated freely throi^- 
out the whole empire at par with silver, and even commanded at one time a 
small prennum. The pai^ money of the fiefs, amounting to 25 million yen, 
had been exchanged for treasury note^. The bmlding of railways had been 
commenced. The foundations of an army and a navy had been laid. A 
postal system, a telegraph system, a prison system, a police system, and an 
educational system had been organised. The construction of roads, the im- 
provement of harbours, the lighting and buo 3 dng of the coast, had been vigor- 
ously undertaken. A mercantile marine had been created. Public works 
had been inaugurated on a considerable scale. Many industrial enterpri^ 
had bem started under offichl auspices as object-lessons for the people, and 
large sums in aid of similar projects had been lent to private persons. Thus 
the government, living far beyond its income, had unavoidable recourse to 
further issues of fiduciary paper, and in proportion as the volume of the latter 
exceeded the actual currency requirements of the time, its value depreciated 
until in 1881, fourteen years after the restoration, notes to the face value of 
150 million yen had been put into circulation; the treasury possessed specie 
amounting to only 8 millions, and 18 paper yen could be purchased ■with ten 
silver coins of the same denomination. 

Up to that year (1881) fitful efforts had been made to strengthen the specie 
value of fiat paper by throwing quantities of gold and silver upon the market 
from time to time, and large sums — ^totalling 23 milhon yen — had been de- 
voted to the promotion of industries whose products, it was hoped, would go 
to swell the list of exports, and thus draw metallic money to the coimtry. 
But these superfidal devices were now finally abandoned, and the govern- 
ment applied itself steadfastly to reducing the volume of the fiduciary cur- 
rency on the one hand and accumulating a specie reserve on tihe other. The 
outcome was that, by the middle of 1885, the volume of fiduciary notes had 
been reduced to 119 million yen, their depreciation had fallen to three per 
cent., and the metallic reserve of the treasury had increased to 45 million 
yen. The resumption of specie payments was then announced, and became, 
in the autumn of that year, an accomplished fact. 

. THE NATIONAL DEBT 

It is advisable at this point to examine the question of the national debt 
inguried by Japan rince the unification of the empire. When the fiefs were 
airrendered to the sovenrign, it was decided to provide for the feud^ nobles 
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the samxirai in general by the payment of lump sums in commutation, or 
by handing to them public bonds, the interest on which should constitute 
a source of income. The result of this transaction, into the details of which 
we need not enter, was that bonds having a total face value of 191i million 
yen were issued,^ and ready-money payments a^egating 21i million yen 
were made. This was the foundation of Japan’s national debt. Indeed, 
the^ public bonds may be said to represent the bulk of the state’s liabilities 
during the first twenty-five years of the Meijz period. The government had 
also to take over the debts of the fiefs, amounting to 41 million yen, of which 
21 J millions were paid with interest-bearing bon^, the remainder with ready 
money. If to the above figmes we add two foreign loans aggregating 16^ 
million yen (completely repaid by the year 1897), a loan of 15 million yen 
incurred on account of the only serious rebellion that marked the passage 
from the old to the new regime — the Satsuma revolt of 1877, loans of 33 
m^on yen for public works, 13 million yen for naval construction, and 14^ 
millions in connection with the fiat currency, we have a total of 305 million 
yen, being the whole national debt of Japan during the first twenty-eight 
years of her new era under imperial administration. 

The above statements sufficiently explain the liabilities incurred by the 
country during what may be called the first epoch of her modem financ ial 
history. We now pass to the second epoch, dating from the war with China 
in 1894-95. The direct expenditures on account of the war a^regated 200 
million 3^, of which total 135 millions were added to the national debt, the 
remainder being defrayed with accumulations of surplus revenue, with a part 
of the indemnity received from China, and with voluntary contributions from 
patriotic subjects. As the immediate sequel of the war, the government 
elaborated a large programme of armament expansion and pubuc works — 
the whole programme involving an outlay of 504 million yen. To meet this 
large figure, Ihe Chinese indemnity, surpluses of annual revenue, and other 
assets furnished 300 millions; and it was decided that the remaining 204 
millions should be obtained by domestic loans, the programme to be carried 
completely into operation — ^with trifling exceptions — ^by the year 1905. In 
practice, however, it was found impossible to obtain money at home without 
paying a hi^ rate of interest. The government therefore had recourse to 
the London market in 1899, raising a loan of 10 million potmds sterling at 
four per cent., and selling the £100 bonds at 90. 

The burden of taxation is small, especially compared with the career of 
vigorous progress upon which the country has embarked. Only 120 million 
yen was raised in 1900 by direct taxes; that is to say, sometmng less than 
three yen (six shillings) per head of population. 

On the other hand, the ordinary expenditure abrogated 149 million 3^ 
Thus there was a surplus of 43 rc^on yen. For the moment tiiis surplus 
was absorbed for extraordinary and terminable aiterpris^ forming part of 
the postrbeUum programme described above, but in a ^ort time the country 
might look forward to finding itself with a substantial annual balance on the 
right side. 


TRADE OF JAPAN 

The chief staples of the early trade were tea and alk. It happened that 
just before Japan’s raw silk became available for export, the production or 
that article in France and Italy had been largely curtailed owing to a novel 
ffisease of the silkworm. Thus, when the first bales of Japanese mk appeared 
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■«> Iiondon, and when it was found to possess qualities entitling it to the 
highest rank, a keen demand sprang up, so that in 1863, the fourth year after 
the inauguration of iJie trade, no less than million pounds were shipped. 
Japanese green tea, also, differing radically in flavour and bouquet from 
the black tea of Cnina, appealed quickly to American taste, so that 6 mil- 
lion pounds of it were sent across the Pacific in 1863. The correspondmg 
figures for these two staples in 1899 were 14 million pounds and 46 million 
pounds respectively. Tliis remarkable development is t 3 q)ical of the general 
^tory of Japan’s foreign trade in modem times. 

That a commerce which did little more than double itself in the first 
«^teen years should have nearly quadmpled in the next fourteen is a fact 
inviting attention. There are two principal causes: one general the other 
spemal. The general cause was that several years necessanly elapsed before 

the nation’s material condition 
respond ^rce^bly to 

adr^stration, taxation, and trans- 
gortfae^ties. Kscal burdens]^ 

buil^g* and _ road-nmlmg, ' ha^ 

banks, and fbe^ developm^t of a 
mercantile marine, did not exercise 
a sensible influ^ce on the nation’s 

a period of steadily growmg pros- 

jAPAirasE ^omm DEmxmo Tea from ^t toe pnvate 

enterpnse may be said to have 
• finally started upon a career of 

independent activity. The special cause which, from 1885, contributed to a 
marked growth of trade was the resumption of specie payments. Up to 
that time the treasury’s fiat notes had suffered such marked fluctuations of 
specie value that sound or successful commerce became veiy difficult. Against 
the importing merchant the currency trouble worked with double potency. 
Not only did the gold with which he purchased goods appreciate constancy 
in terms of the silver for which he sold them, but the silver itself appreciated 
riiarply and rapidly in terms of the fiat notes paid by Japanese consumers. 
Not till this efement of pernicious disturbance was removed did the trade 
recover a healthy tone and grow so lustily as to tread closely on toe heels of 
toe foreign comm e rce of Chma, with her 300 million inhabitants,' and long- 
establitoed international relations. 

Japan’s trade with toe outer world was built up chiefly by toe energy; and 
enterprise of the foreign middleman He acted toe part of an almost ideal 
agent. As an exporter, his command of cheap capital, his experience, his 
knowledge of foreign markets, and his coimections enabled him to secure 
as must hnve been beyond reach of the Japanese working inde- 
jppijdefttJy. .Moreover^ he paid to native consumers ready cash for their 
fif pleSj taking upon his own shoulders all toe risks of finding markets abroad. 
4a. aui importer, ne enjoyed, in centres of supply, credit which toe Jf^anese 
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lacked, and he offered to native consumers foreign produce laid at their doors 
with a minimum of responsibility on their part. Fmally, whether as export- 
ers or importers, forei^ middlemen alwa;^ competed with each other so 
keenly that their Japanese clients obtained the best possible terms from them. 
Yet the ambition of the Japanese to oust them cannot be regarded as unnatural. 


COMMEECIAIi PROSPECTS 

It can scarcely be doubted that the future development of Japan’s trade 
will be in the direction of manufacture. She will always be able to send 
abroad considerable quantitie of raw silk and tea and comparatively incon- 
siderable quantities of marine products, copper, coal, camphor, sulphur, rice, 
and minor staple, but, with regard to thee, dther her producing capacity 
is inelastic or her market is limited. It is certain, indeed, that she will by- 
and-by have to look abroad for supplie of the necessarie of life. Eice is 
the staple diet of her people, and she seems almost to have reaped the poten- 
^ maximum of her rice-growing area; for, in spite of her g^al chnmte and 
seemingly fertile soil, the extent of her arable land is disproportionately 
small. She has only eleven and a half millions of acres tmder crops, and 
there is no prospect of any large extension, or of the yield being improved by 
new agriculture processes. The Japanese farmer xmderstands his work thor- 
oughly. His competence is sufficiently proved when we say that, by the 
sknful use of ferti^ers, he has been able to raise good crops of rice on the 
same land during fifteen or twenty centuries. On the other hand, not only is 
the population increasing at the rate of half a million ^riually, but in pro- 
portion to the growth of general prosperity and the distribution of vrealTO, 
the lower classes of the people, who used forrnerly to Ije content with b^ley 
and millet, now regard rice as an essential article of food. It cannot be long, 
therefore, before large supplies of this cereal will have to be drawn from 
abroad. The same is true of timber, which has already become inconven- 
iently scarce. Further, Japan cannot even grow her own cotton, ^d natoe 
has not fitted her pastures for sheep, so that much of the material for her 
people’s clothing has to be imported. Her future lies undoubt^y m mdus- 
triaj enterprise. She has an abundance of cheap labour, and her p^ple are 
exceptionally gifted with intelligence, docility, manual dextenty, and art^ic 
taste. Everything points to a great future for them^ as manufacturers. Tto 
is not a matter of mere conjecture. Striking practical evidence has already 
been furnished. Cotton-spinning may be specially ^refmred to. As long ^o 
as 1862 the feudal chief of Satsuma started a mih with five thousand spmdles. 
During a whole decade he found only one mutator. In 1^2, hwever, a 
year 'v^oh may be regarded as the op enin g of J apan’s industrial er^ this enter- 
prise began to attract cafiM, and m the mme ol fomjyears hft^ mills 
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was -6 millicm yen ; in 1898 it had increased to 110 millions. The manu- 
facture of lucifer matches is another industry of entirely recent growth. A 
few years ago Japan used to import all the matches she needed, but by 1899 
die was able not only to supply her own wants, but also to send abroad 6 
million yen worth. Without carrying these statistics to wearisome length, 
it will suffice to note that, in six branches of manufacturmg industry which 
may be said to have been called into active existence by the opening of the 
coimtry — namely, silk and cotton fabrics, cotton yams, matches, fancy mat- 
ting, and straw braid — Japan’s exports in 1888 a^egated only a quarter 
muhon yen, whereas the corresponding figure for 1899 was 68 millions. With 
such results on record, it is impossible to doubt that Japan has a ^eat manu- 
facturing future. Progress is checked by one manifest obstacle, defective 
iat^ty. Concerning every industry whose products have found a place 
in me catalogue of modem Japan’s exports, the same story has to be told: 
jiMt as really substantial devdopment seemed to be visible, fraudulent adul- 
teration or dishonestly careless technique interfered to destroy credit and dis* 
gust tile foreign consumer The Japanese deny that the whole responsibility 
for these disastrous moral laches rests with them. The creaty-port middleman, 
they say, busra so thriftily that high-quality goods cannot be supplied to him. 
That excuse may be partially valid, but it is certainly not exhaustive. The 
vital importance of establishing and maintaining the reputation of an article 
offered newly m markets where it has to compete with rivals of old-established 
excellence is not yet fully appreciated in Japan. As to orgamsmg capacity, 
the possession of which by the Japanese has been strenuously doubted by 
more than one foreign cntic, there are proofs more weighty than any theories 
In the cotton-spinning industry, for example, the Japanese are brought into 
direct competition in their own markets with Indian mills employing cheap 
native labour, organised and managed by Englishmen, and having the raw 
material at their doors. The victory rests with the Japanese, from which it 
may fairly be inferred that their organisation is not specially defective or 
their method costly. Yet there is one consideration that must not be lost 
sight of : it is the inexperience of the Japanese, their lack of standards. Japan 
is dressing herself in a material civilisation that was made to the measure of 
alien nations, and curious misfits are inevitably developed in the process. 
The condition of thar army and of their navy shows that not capacity but 
practice is what the Japanese lack. These two services are altogether modem 
creations. There was nothing in the history of Japan to surest her compe- 
tence for managing such macffines. Yet the excellence of her military organ- 
isation was fuUy demonstrated in her campaign against China in 1894-95, 
and again in the Peking expedition of 1900. In the former she had to under- 
take tile most difficult task that falls to the lot of a belligerent, the task of 
sending over-sea two corps d’armie (aggregating a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men), and maintaining them for several months in widely separated 
fields — one in eastern and central Manchuria, the other in the liao-timg 
peninsula, and subsequently in Shan-tung*province. The effort ffid not 
appear to embarrass her. There was no sign of confusion or perplexity; no 
breakdown of the commissariat or transport arrangements; no failure of the 
ambulance or hospital service. Everything worked smoothly, and the public 
were compelled to recognise that Japan had not only elaborated a very effi- 
dent piece of military mechanism, but had also developed abihty to employ 
it to the best advantage. The same inference was si^gested by her navy. 
Although during two and a half centuries her people had been debarred by 
arbitrary legislation frean navigating the high seas, the twenty-fifth year after 
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the rcpeal of these crippHn^ laws saw the state in po^ession of a squadron 
of thirty-three serviceable smps of war, ofl&cered and manned solely by Japa- 
nese, constantly manoeuvring in distant waters without accident, and evidently 
possessing all the qualities of a fine fightin g force. In the war with China 
this navy showed its capacity by destroying or capturing, without the lo® 
of a ^^e ship, the whole of the enemy's fleet, whereas the latter’s superi- 
ority in armour and armament ought to have produced a very (Cerent issue. 
On the other hand, a visit to Japanese factories often shows machinery 
^ated melessly, employees so numerous that they impede rather than expe- 
mte business, md a general lack of die precidon, regularity, and earnestness 
that characterise successful industrial enterprises in Europe and America, 
Achievement in one direction and comparative failure in ano&er, although 
the factors m akin g for success are dmilar in each, indicate not incapacity in 
die latter case, but defects of standard and experience. The vast majority 
of the Japmese have no adequate conception of what is meant by a mghly 
orgar^d industrial or commercial enterprise. They have never made the 
practical acquai n tance of anything of the kind, nor even breathed a pure 
business atmosphere. For elaborating their military and naval systems they 
had dose access to foreign modds, every detail of which could be carefully 
scrutinised, and they availed themselves freely of the assistance of foreign 
experts— ^i^ench, ^rman, and British. But in the fidd of manufacture and 
trade their inspection of foreign models is necessarily superficial, and they are 
without the co-operation of foreign experts. 

Japm’s great difliculty is want of capital. The capital actually engaged 
in public and private enterprises is 60 miUion pounds sterling in round num- 
bers, and 79 millions more are pledged though not yet paid up. On the 
other hand, the volume of circinating media is only 25 millions, of which 
amount 22 millions consist of convertible notes, the deposits in the banks 
total 33 millions, and their capitals aggregate 49^ nullions. In such circum- 
stances the rate of interest is necessaSy high — ^it averages about twdve per 
cent, throughout the empire — ^md many profitable enterprises remain imde- 
vdoped. Recourse to cheap foreign capital would be the natural sdution of 
the difficulty. But so long as hm: currency was on a silver bads Japan hesi- 
tated to contract gold debts, and European capitalists would not lend in 
terms of silver. After she had adopted the gold standard her situation 
appeared more favourable. Europe and America, however, had still not 
acquired confidence in her finances or her integrity, and in the mean while a 
great opening for foreign capital vainly offered in the field of industrial enter- 
prises. Recent returns issued by sixty-eight joint-stock companies show ^t 
they paid an average annual dividend of sixteen and a half per cmt., and it is 
not to be doubted but that still better results could be attmed \yere forrign 
business es^erience and cheap capital available. 
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jurisdiction is arrangedj the question being always adjudicated by a tribunal 
of the defendant’s nationality, but in criminal cases jurisdiction is wholly 
reserved In purauance of that prindple the various powers having treaties 
with oriental nations establish consular courts within the latter’s borders, 
and the jurisdiction exercised by these courts is called “extra-territorial,” 
to distinguish it from the jurisdiction exercised by native or territorial tri- 
bunals. The system was apphed to Japan’s case, as a matter of course, in 
1858. It had been similarly applied in the sixteenth century, in the days of 
her first foreign intercourse, and just as it had then been a cause of the Dutch 
traders’ impraonment within the narrow limits of the island of Deshiraa at 
Nagasaki, so in the ‘nineteenth century it necessitated the confinement of the 

foreign residents in settlements grouped 
around the sites of their consular 
courts; for the plainest principles of 
prudence forbade that these residents 
should have free access to provincial 
districts far remote from the only tri- 
bunals competent to control them. 
The J apanese negotiators in Y edo raised 
no objection to the embodiment of 
this system in the treaties. But it was 
one of the features most vehemently 
condenmed bj»' the conservative states- 
m^ and politicians in Kioto, and no 
sooner had the administration been 
restored to the emperor than ah em- 
bassy was despatelied to Europe and 
America with the object of inducmg 
occidental governments to revise the 
treaties, in the sense of abolishing 
consular jurisdiction and changing the 
tariff so as to enable Japan to obtain 
a larger revenue from customs duties. 
This embassy sailed in 1871. It had 
a specific right to raise the question, 
for the treaties contained a provision 
declaring them to be subject to revision 
in that year. As a matter of course 
tile embassy failed. The conifitions 
oririnally necessitating consylar jurisdiction had not undergone any change 
justifying its abolition. Neither the character of Japan’s laws nor the 
methods of her judicial procedure were such as to warrant foreign gov- 
ernments in intrusting to her care the hves and properties of their subjects 
and dtizens. It must be confessed, on the other hand, that the consular 
courts themselves were not beyond reproach. It happened, sometimes, that 
a Japanese subject dedring to invoke the aid of the law against a foreigner 
who seemed to have wronged him, found that the defendant in the ease 
would also be the judge. In any circumstances the dual functions of consul 
and judge could not be discharged by the same official without anomaly, for 
hilt role of consul compelled him to act as advocate in the initiatoiy stages of 
‘Complications about which in the podtion of judge he might ultimatdy be 
required to dehver an impartial verdict. It would be an error to suppose, 
howeveir, that the course of consular jurisdiction in Japan was disfigired by 
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many abuses. On fte whole the systmn worked satisfactorily, and if it hart 
parotic Japanese, it also saved them from innumerable complications into 
which_ they would have blundered inevitably had they b^n intrusted with a 
jurisdiction which they were not prepared to exercise satisfactorily. 

Neverthele^, they determinea from the first that no effort should be 
spared to qualify for the exercise of a right which is among the fimdamental 
attributes of every sovereign state— the right of judicial autonomy. With 
the aid of foreign experts they set themselves to elaborate codes of ciiminal 
and <avil law, excerpting the best features of European jurisprudence, and 
adapting them to the conditions and usages of Japan. They also remodelled 
their law courts, and took steps, slower but not less earnest, to educate a 
judiciary competent to administer the new codes. After twelve years devoted 
with partial sucee® to these great works, Japan in 1883 renewed her request 
for the abolition of consular jurisdiction. She asked that all forei^ers 
within her bordera, without distinction of nationality, should be subject to 
her laws and judiciable by her law courts, as foreigners found witmn the 
borders of evejy sovereign state in the Occident were subject to its laws and 
judiciable by its tribunals of justice, and she supplemented her application 
by promising that its'favouraWe reception should be followed by compdete 
opening of the country and the removal of all restrictions hitherto impo^ 
on foreign trade, travel, and residence in her realm. 

A portly volume might be filled with the details of the negotiations that 
followed Japan’s proposal. Never before had an oriental state sought such 
recognition, and there was extreme reluctance on the part of western powers 
to try the unprecedented experiment of intrusting the lives and property of 
their subjects and citizens to the keeping of a “pagan” people Even the 
outlines of the story cannot be sketched here, though it aboimds with diplo- 
matic cunosities, and though several of its mcidents do as much credit to 
Japan’s patience and tact as its issue does to the justice and liberality of occi- 
dental governments. There is, however, one page of the history that calls for 
brief notice, smce it supplies a key to much which would otherwise be inex- 

E licable The respect entertamed by a nation for its own laws and the con- 
_ dence it reposes in their administrators are in direct proportion to the efforts 
it has expended upon tiie development of the former and the education of the 
latter. Foreigners residing in Japan naturally clung to consular jurisdiction 
as a pnvilege of inestimable value, "niey saw, ind^, that such a system 
could not be permanently imposed on a country where the conditions justify- 
ing it had nominally disappeared. But they saw, also, that the l^ri and 
judicial reforms effected by Japan had been crowded into an extraordinarily 
bnef period, and that, as tyros experimenting with alien systems, the Japar 
nese might be betrayed into many errors. A struggle thus ensued between 
foreign distrust on the one side and Japanese aspirations on the other — ^a 
struple often developing painful pha^. The strode lasted eleven years, 
but its gist is contained in this bnef statanent. The foreign readent, whose 
affection for his own systems was measured by the struggle their evolution 
had cost, and whose practical instincts forbade him to take anything on trust 
where security of person and property was concerned, would have stood out 
a wholesomely conservative and justly cautious figure had not his attitude 
been disfi^red by local journalists who, in order to justify his conservatism, 
allowed themselves to be betrayed into the constant rdle of blackening the diar- 
acter of Japan, and su^esting harshly prejudiced interpretations of her acts 
and motives. Througnout this struggle the government and citizens of the 
XJmtpd States always showed conspicuous sympathy with Japanese aspirations, 
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jMid it' should also be recorded that, with exceptions so rare as to establish the 
rule, foreign tourists and publicists discussed the problem liberally and fairly, 
perhaps because, unlike the foreign communities resident m Japan, they had 
no direct mterest in its solution. 

At last, after long years of diplomatic negotiation and public discussion, 
European governments conceded the justice of Japan's demands, and it was 
agreed that from July, 1899, subject to the previous fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions,^ Japanese tnbunals should assume jurisdiction over every person, of 
whatever nationality, within the confines of Japan, and the whole country 
should be thrown open to foreigners, the “settlements” being abolished, and 
all limitations upon trade, travel, and residence removed throughout ^e length 
and breadth of the realm. Great Britain took the lead in thus releasing Japan 
from the fetters of the old system. The imtiative came from her with special 

K , for the system and all its irksome consequences had been imposed on 
1 or^inally by a combination of powers with Great Britain in the van. 
A»a matter of historical sequence the United States dictated the terms of the 
first treaty providing for consular juriscfiction. But from a very early period 
the Washington government diowed its willingness to remove all limitations 
of Japan’s sovereignty, whereas Europe, headed by Great Britain, whose pro- 
ponderating interests entitled her to lead, resolutely refused to make any sub- 
stantial concession. In Japanese eyes, therefore, British conservatism 
seemed to be the one serious obstacle, and since the British residents m the 
settlements far outnumbered all other nationalities, and smce they alone had 
newspaper organs to ventilate their grievances, and exhibited all a* Briton’s 
proverbial indifference to the suavities and courtesies of speech and method 
that count for so much in disarming resentment, it was certainly fortunate 
for the popularity of her people in the Far East that Great Britain saw her 
way fin^y to set a liberal example. Nearly five years were required to bring 
the other occidental powers into line with Great Britain and America. It 
should be stated, however, that,neither reluctance to make the necessary con- 
cessions nor want of sympathy with Japan caused the delay. The explana- 
tion is that each set of negotiators sought to improve either the terms or the 
terminology of the treaties already concluded, and that the tariff arrange- 
ments for the different countries required elaborate discussion. 

So soon as it became evident that the old system was hopelessly doomed, 
the sound common-sense of the European and .American business man asserted 
itselt The foreign residents let it be seen that they intended to bow cheer- 
fully to the inevitable, and that no obstacles would be willmgly placed by them 
in the path of Japanese jurisdiction. The Japanese, on their side, took some 
striking steps, in impenal rescnpt declared m unequivocal terms that it was 
the sovereign’s policy and desire to abolish all distinctions between natives and 
foreigners, and that by fully carrying out the friendly purpose of the treaties 
his people would best consult his wishes, maintain the character of the nation, 
and promote its prestige. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

,No sooner did the diet commence its sittings in 1891 than a bill was intro- 
duced for removing all restnctions upon freedom of speech. Already (1887) 
tile government had voluntarily made a great step in advance by divesting 

^ The main, indeed the only notable condition was that the whole of the new Japanese 
codes of law must have been in operation for a penod of at least one year before the abolition 
of , consular jurisdiction. 
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itself of the ri^t to imprison or fine editors by executive order. But it re- 
served the power of suppressing or suspending a newspaper, and gainst that 
reservation a majority of the lower house voted, session after session, only to 
see the bill reject^ by the peers, who shared the government’s opinion that to 
grant a larger measure of liberty would certamly encourage license. Not 
until 1897 was this opporition overcome. A new law, passed by both houses, 
and confirmed by the emperor, took from the executive all power over jour- 
nals, except in cases of Use majesU, and nothing now remams of the former 
arbitrary system. The result has falsified all sinister foreboding. A much 
more moderate tone pervades the wntings of the pre^ ance restrictions were 
aitirely removed, and althou^ there are now 829 journals and periodicals 
publi^ed throu^out the empire, with a total annual circulation of 463,0(^- 
000 copies, intemperance such as in former times would have provoked offi- 
cial interference is practically unknown to-day. 

The quality of journalistic writing in Japan is marred by extreme and 
pedantic classicism. There has not yet been any real Mcape from the tram- 
mels of a tradition which assigned the crown of scholarship to whatever author 
drew most largely upon the resources of the Chinese language. A pernicious 
example in this respect is set by the imperial court. The sovereign, whether 
he speaks by rescript or by edict, never addresses the bulk oi his subjects. 
His words are taken from sources so classical as to be intelli^ble offiy to the 
highly educated minority. Several of the newspapers affect a similar style. 
They sacrifice their audience to their erudition, and prefer classicism to cir- 
culation. Their columns are a sealed book to the whole of the lower middle 
classes and to the entire female populatimi. Others, tatog a more ration^ 
view of the purposes of journalism, aun with success at simplicity and intelli- 
gibility, and thus not only reach an extended circle of readers, but also are 
hastening incidentally the advent of a great reform, the assimilation of the 
written and spoken languages, which will probably prelude that still greater 
desideratum, abolition of the ideographic script. Apart from this pedantic 
defect, the best Japanese editors have caught with remarkable aptitude the 
spirit of modem journalism. But a few years ago they used to compile labo- 
rious essays, in which the construction was involved, the ideas were trivial, 
the inspiration was drawn from occidental text-books, and the alien character 
of the source was hidden under a veneer of Chmese aphorisms. To-day they 
write terse, succinct, closely reasoned articles, seldom diffuse, often witty, and 
generally free from extravagance of thought or diction. Yet, with a few 
exceptions, the profession of ]oumali^ is not remunerative, ^ery low rates 
of subscription, and almost prohibitory hi^ charges for advertising, are 
chiefl.y to blame. 

rOEEIGN WABS 

Since the abolition of feudalism Japan has been engaged in four over-sea 
wars. The first, in 1874, was an expedition to Formosa.^ This has already 
been spoken of. It was insignificant from a' military point of view, ^t it 
derived vicarious interest from its effect upon the relations between ChiM 
and Japan, and upon the question of the ownerdiip of the Rmkiu islan^. 
The final terms of arrangement were that, in co^ideration of Japan s with- 
drawing her troops from Formosa, China mould indemnify her to the extent 
of £100,000 on account of the expenses of the expedition. 
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Had Japan needed any confirmation of her belief that the Riukiu islands 
belonged to her, this incident would have fumidied it. Thus, in 1876, ^e 
did not hesitate to extend her newly organised system of prefectural govern- 
ment to Riukiu, which thenceforth became “ Okinawa Prefecture,” the former 
ruler of the islands being paisioned, according to the system followed in the 
case of the feudal chiefs in Japan proper. China entered an objection im- 
mediately. She claimed that Riukiu had always been a tributary of the 
Middle Kingdom, and she was doubtless perfectly sincere in the contention. 
Each empire asserted its claims positively ; but whereas Japan put hers into 
practice, China confined herself to remonstrances. Things remained m that 
state until 1880, when General Grant, vidting the East, suggested the advis- 
ability of a compromise. A conference met in Peking, and the plenipoten- 
'tiaries agreed that the islands diould be divided, Japan taking the northern 
group, China the southern. But on the eve of signature the Chinese pleni- 
potentiary drew back, pleading that he had no authority to conclude an agree- 
ment without previously referring it to certam other dignitaries. Japan, 
sendble that die had been flouted, withdrew from the discussion and retained 
the islands, duna’s share in them being reduced to a grievance. 


THE KOEEAN QUESTION 

From time immemorial China’s policy towards the petty states on her 
frontiers had been to utilise them as buffers for softening the shock of foreign 
contact, while contriving, at ihe same time, that her relations with them 
should involve no inconvenient responsibilities to herself. The aggressive 
impulses of the outside world were to be checked by an unprodaimed under- 
standing that the territories of these states partook of the inviolability of the 
Middle Kingdom itself, while the states, on their sidey must never expect their 
suzerain to bear the consequences of their acts. This arrangement, depending 
largely on sentiment and prestige, retained its validity in the atmosphere of 
oriental seclusion, but quickly failed to endure the test of modem occidental 
practicality. Tongkmg, Annam, Siam, and Burma were withdrawn, one by 
one, from the circle of buffers and from the fiction of dependence on China and 
independence towards all other countnes. But with regard to Korea, China 
proved more tenacious. The' possession of the peninsula by a foreign power 
would have threatened the mantime route to the Chinese capital and given 
easy access to Manchuria, the cradle of the dynasty which ruled Chma. There- 
fore Peking statesmen endeavoured to preserve, the old-time relations with 
the little kingdom. But they never could persuade themselves to modify 
the indirect methods sanctioned by tradition. Instead of boldly declaring the 
penmsula a dependency of the Middle Kingdom, they sought to keep up the 
romance of ultimate dependency/ and intermemate sovereignty. Thus, m 
1876, Korea was suffered to conclude with Japan a treaty of which the first 
article declared her “ an independent state enjo^g the same rights as Japan,” 
and subsequently to make with the United States (1882), Great Britain (1883), 
and other powers, treaties in which her independence was constructively 
admitted. China, however, did not intend that Korea should exercise the 
independence thus conventionally recognised. ' A Chinese resident was placed 
in Seoul, and a system of steady tnough covert mterference in Korea’s domestic 
' and foreign 'affairs was inaugurated. The chief sufferer from these anoma- 
lous conditions was Japan. In all her dealings with Korea, in all complica- 
tions that arose out of her comparatively large trade with the peninsula, in 
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all questions connected with her numerous i^ttlers there, dhe found herself 
n^otiating with a dependency of China, and with officials who took their 
orders from the Chinese representative. Chma had long entertained a rooted 
apprehension of Japane^ agression in the peninsula — an apprehension not 
imwarranted by history — ^and that distrust tinged ail the influence exerted 
by her agents there. Even more serious were the consequences of ChjTipjie 
mterference when conadered from the pomt of view of Korean administra- 
tion. The rulers of the country lost all sense of national responsibility, and 
gave unr^trained sway to selfidi ambition. The functions of the judiciary 
^d of the executive alike came to be discharged by bribery qply. Family 
mtoests predommated over those of the state. Taxes were imposed in pro- 
I»rtion to the weed of local officials. No thought wha,tever was taken for 
me welfare of me people or for the development of the countiy’s resources. 
Among the upper classes, faction struggles, among the lower, insurrectionB, 
b^an to be more and more frequent. Personal re^nability was unknown 
among officials, family influence overshadowing everything. To be a member 
of the Bin family, to which the queen belonged, was to possess a passport to 
office and an indemnity against the con^uenees of abuse of power, however 
flagrant. From time to time the advocates of progress or the victims of 
oppression rose m arms. They effected nothing except to recall to the world’s 
recollection the imserable condition into which the peninsula had fallen. 
Chinese military aid was always fumidied readily for the suppresaon of these 
imeutes, and thus l^e Bin family learned to base its tenure of power on ability 
to conciliate the Middle Emgdom, and on readiness to obey Chinese dictation, 
wlule the people at large fell into the apathetic condition of men that possess 
neither the blessing of security of property nor the incentive of national am- 
bition. 

As a matter of state policy the Korean problem caused much anxiety to 
Japan. Her own security being deeply concerned in preserving Korea from 
the grasp of a western power, me could not suffer the little kmgdom to drift » 
into a condition of sucn administrative incompetence and national debility 
that a strong a^ressor might find at any moment a pretext for interference. 
On two occasions, namely, in 1882 and 1884, when China’s armed intervention 
was employed in the interests of the Bin to suppress movements of reform, the 
partisans of the victors, regarding Japan as the foxmtain of progressive ten« 
dencies, attacked and destroyed her lection in Seoul and compellm its inmai^ 
to fly from the city. Japan behaved with forbearance at these crises, but in 
the consequent negotiations she acquired conventional titles that touched the 
core of Chma’s alleged suzerainty. For in 1882 her right to maintain troops 
in Seoul for the protection of her legation was admitted, and in 1885 dhe con- 
cluded with China a convention by which each power pledged itself not to 
send troops to the peninsula without notifying the other, die two empires 
being thus placed on an equal mihtary footing with regard to the peninsular 
Iringdom. 

THE EUPTUBB WITH CHWA. 

In the spring of 1894 a serious insurrection broke out in Korea, and the 
insurgents proving themselves superior to the ffi-disciphned, ill-equipped 
troops of ffie government, the Bin family had recourse to its familiar ex^diait, 
appeal to Cana’s aid. The appeal elidted a prompt response. On Ihe 6th 
of July twenty-five hundred Chinese troops embarked at Tientsin and were 
transported to the peninsula, where they went into camp at Yarshan, on tibe 
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^Uthwest coast, notice of the measure bdng ^ven by the-Chinese Mvem- 
l^ent to the Japanese representative at Peking, according to treaty. During 
the interval immediately preceding these events Japan had rendered 
acutely sensible of Ghina’s arbitrary and unfriendly interference in the pemn- 
sula. Twice the efforts of the Japanese government to obtain redress for 
unlawful and ruinous trade prohibitions issued by the Korean authorities had 
been thwarted by the action of the Chinese representative in Seoul; and once 
an ultimatum addressed from Tokio to the Korean government as the sequel 
(ff long and vexatious delay, had elicited from the viceroy Li in Tienttin an 
insoleiit threat of Chinese armed oppotition. Still more strikingly provocative 
of national indignation was China's procedure with regard to the murder of 
Em Ok-kyun the leader of progress in Korea, who had been for some years 
a refugee m Japan. Inveigled from Japan to China by fellow-countrymen 
seat from Seoul to assassinate him, Kim was shot in a Japanese hotel in Shang* 
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hai; and China, instead of puiushing the murderer, conveyed him, together 
with the corpse of his victim, in a war-ship of her own to Korea, the assassin to be 
publicly honouredj the body to be savagdy mutilated. When, therefore, the in- 
surrection of 1894 m Korea induced the Bin family again to solicit China’s armed 
intervention, the Tokio government concluded that, in the interests of Japan’s 
security and of civilisation in the Orient, steps must be taken to put an end 
finally to the barbarous corruption and misrule which rendered Korea a scene 
of constant disturbance, offered incessant invitations to foreign aggression, 
,and checked the coimtry's capadty to maintain its own independence. Japan 
did not claim for herself any rights or interests in the peninsula superior to 
those possessed there by China. She was always ready to work hand in hand 
with Ine Middle Kingdom in inaugurating and carrying out a system of reform. 
But there was not the remotest probability that China , whose face had been 
contemptuously set against all the progressive measures adopted by Japan 
during the preceding twenty-five years, would join in forcing upon a neighbour- 
ing lomgdom the very reforms she herself despised and abhorred, were her 
co-operation invited through ordinary diplomatic channels only. It was 
necessary to contrive a situation which would not only furnish clear proof of 
Japan’s resolution, but also enable her to pursue her programme indej^dently 
of Chinese indoisem^t, should the latter be finally unobtainable, ^e there- 
fore met China’s notice of a despatch of troops with a corresponding notice of 
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her own, and the month of July 1894 found a Chinese force assembled at 
Yarshan and a Japanese force occupjdng portions in the neighbourhood of 
Seoul. China’s motive for sending troops was nominally to qudl the Tonghak 
insurrection, but really to reaffirm her own domination in the peninsula, and 
to reseat in the administrative saddle men under whose guidance the country 
was losmg all capacity for independence. Japan’s motive was to_ secure a 
position such as would enable her to insist upon the radically curative treat- 
ment of Korea’s malady. Up to this pomt the two empires were strictly 
within their conventional rights. Each was entitied by treaty to send troops 
to the peninsula, provided that notice was given to the other. But China, in 
giving notice, descnbed Korea as her “tributary state,” thus thrusting into 
the forefront of the discussion a contention which Japan, from condliatory 
motives, would have kept out of sight Once formally advanced, however, 
the claim had to be challenged. In the treaty of amity and commeree con- 
cluded many years previouay between Japan and Korea, the two high con- 
tracting parties were explicitly declared to possess the same national status. 
Japan could not agree that a power which for two decades die had acknowl- 
edged and treated as her equal should be openly classed as a tributary of ffie 
Middle Kingdom. She protested, but the Chinese statesmen took no notice 
qf her protest. They continued to apply the dispu^ appellation to Kor^, 
and they further averted their assumption of sovereignty in the pemnsula by 
seeking to set limits to the number of troops sent by Japan, as well as to the 
sphere of their employment. Japan then proposed that the^ two empires 
shoidd unite their efforts for the suppression of the disturb^ces in Korea, and 
for the subsequent improvement of that kingdom’s ad miii i s tration, the latter 
purpose to be pursued by the despatch of a joint commisaon of inv^tigation. 
That was an important stage in the dispute. It rested then with China 
to avert all danger of war by joining hands with Japan for the regeneration of 
a nation in whose prosperity and independence the two empires were equally 
interested. But she refused everything Ready at all times to mterfere by 
force of arms between the Korean people and the dominant political faction, 
she declined to interfere in any way for the promotion of reform. Ready at 
all to crush the little kin g dom into submisaon to a corrupt and demor^ 
alising administration, itiie refused to aid in rescuing it from tiie suffering and 
enervation entailed by the sway of such an oligarchy. She even expressed 
superciliously an insolent surprise that Japan, while asserting Korea’s inde- 
pendence, should suggest toe idea of peremptorily refonmng its adminktr^ 
tion. In short, for Chinese purpose toe Pekmg statesmen openly declared 
Korea a tributary of toe Middle Kingdom, and denied Japan’s assertion ot 
its independence ; but for Japanese purposes toey insisted that it must be^hdd 
independent, and that Japan must abide strictly by her assertion of its mde- 
pendmce. The ToMo cabinet now declared todr resolve not to withdrw 
toe Japanese troops without “some understanding toat would gua^tee toe 
future peace, order, and good government of Korea,” and since Chma still 
declined to come to such an understanding, Japan undertook the work of 


^^^Se^ne^^re^tative m Seoul threw toe whole weight of his influent 
into the scale against toe success of these reforms. Stiilhnotog unmediately 
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’Withdrawn. China kept them in the peninsula, her declared reason for doing so 
being the presence of a Japanese nmitary force. Thus, throughout the sub- 
sequent negotiations the Ctmese forces lay in an intrenched camp at Yarshan, 
wlule the Japanese occupied Seoul. The trend of events did not import any 
character of direct mutual hostility to these little armies. But when it became 
evident that all hope of fnendly co-operation between the two empires must 
be abandoned, and when Japan, single-handed, had embarked upon her 
scheme of regenerating Korea, not only did the continued presence of a Chinese 
military force in the peninsula assume special significance,_but any attempt 
on Cbdna’s part to send reinforcements could be construed in one sense only, 
namely, as an unequivocal declaration of resolve to oppose Japan’s proceed- 
ings by foi^ of arms. Seeing, then, that Chma was preparing to send rein- 
forcements, Japan warned the Peking government of the construction she 
must place upon any act of the kind. Nevertheless China not only despatched 
troops by sea to strengthen the camp at Ya-shan, but also sent an army over- 
land across Korea's northern frontier. It was at this stage that an act of war 
occurred. Three Chinese men-of-war, eonvo 3 dng a transport with twelve 
hundred men, encountered and fired on three Japanese cruisers. One of the 
Chinese ships was taken, another was so shattered that she had to be beached 
and abandoned; the third escaped in a dilapidated condition, and the trans- 
port, refusing to surrender, was sunk. This happened on July 25th, and an 
open declaration of war was made by each empire six days later. 


EVENTS OP THE WAR 

The war itself was a succession of triumphs for Japan. Four days after 
the first naval encounter she sent from Seoul a column of troops, who attacked 
the Chinese intrenched at Yarshan and routed them without difficulty Many 
of the fugitives effected their escape to Phyong-yang, a town on the Taidong 
river, offering excellent facilities for defence, and historically interesting as 
the place where a Japanese army of invasion had been defeated by Chinese 
and Kjorean troops at the close of the sixteenth century. There the Chinese 
assembled a force of 17,000 men, and made full preparations for a decisive 
contest They had ample leisure. A period of forty days elapsed before the 
Japanese columns, one moving due north from Seoul, the other strikmg west 
from Yuen-san, converged upon Phyong-yang, and that interval was utilised 
by the Chinese to throw up parapets, mount Krupp guns, and otherwise 
strengthen their position. Moreover, they were armed with repeating rifles, 
whereas the Japanese had only single-shooters, and the ground offered little 
cover for an attacking force. In su^ circumstances, the advantages possessed 
by the defence ought to have been well-nigh insuperable; yet a day’s fighting 
sufficed to carry all the positions, the assailants’ casualties amounting to less 
than seven hundred, and the defenders losing six thousand in killed and 
wounded. It was a brilliant victory, and it proved to be the prelude of another 
equally conspicuous success at sea; for on the 17th of September, the very 
day after the battle at Phyong-yang, a great naval fight took place near the , 
mouth of the Yalu river, which forms the northern boundary of Korea. Four- ' 
teen Chinese war-ships and six torpedo-boats were returning to home ports 
afto convoying a fleet of transports to the Yalu, when they encountered eleven 
Japanese men-of-war cruising in the Yellow Sea. Hitherto the Chinese had 
sedulously avoided a contest at sea. Their fleet was the stronger, since it 
^duded two armoured line-of-battle ships of over seven thousand tons dis- 
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pla^ment, whereas the bluest vessels on the Japanese dde were belted 
cruisers of only four thousand tons. In the hands of an airdral appreciating 
the value of sea power, China’s imval force would certainly have been lea 
a^jnst Japan’s maritime communications, for a successful blow struck there 
must have put an end to the Korean campaign. jBBstory had already demon- 
strated that fact, for on two occasions in former ages attempts made by Japan 
to conquer the p en i ns ula were rendered abortive by the superior maritame 
strength of the Korean and Chinese. On land her soldiers proved invincible, 
but her sea-route bmg severed, she had to abandon the enterprire. The 
Chinese, however, failed to read history. They employed their war-vessels 
as convoys only, and when not usiag them for that purpose, hid them in port. 
Everythmg goes to show that they would have avoided the battle off the Yalu 
had choice been posable, though when forced to :^ht they fought bravely. 
Four of their ships were sunk, and the remainder escaped to "Wei-hm-wei, the 
vigour of the Japanese pursuit being greatly impaired by the presence of tor- 
pedo-boats in the retreating squadron. 

The Yalu victory opened the over-sea route to China. Japan could now 
st^e at Ta-lien-wan, Port Arthur, and -Wd-hai-wd, naval stations on the 
Liaotung and Shan-tung peniasulas, where the powenul permanent fortifica- 
tions, bmlt after plans prepared by European experts and armed with the best 
modem weapons, were regarded as almost impregnable. They fell before the 
assaults of tiie Japanese troops as easily as the comparatively rude fortifica- 
tions at Phyong-yang had fallen. The only resistance of a stubborn charaoter 
was made by the Chinese fleet at -Wei-hai-wd; but after the whole squadron 
of torpedo-craft had been destroyed or captured as they attempted to escape, 
and after three of the largest vessels had been sunk at thdr moorings by Japa- 
nese torpedoes, and one by shot and shell, the remaining four ships and five 
gunboats surrendered, and their brave commander. Admiral Ting, committed 
suicide. This ended the war. It had lasted seven and a half months, during 
which time Japan put into the field five columns, a^r^ting about 120,000 
of all arms. 

The Chinese government sent Li Hung Chang, viceroy of Petchili and 
senior grand secretary of state, and Li Chmg-fong to discuss terms of peace 
with Jap>an, the latter bemg represented by Marquis Ito and Count Mutsu, 
prune minister and minister for foreign affairs respectively. A treaty was 
signed at Shunonoseki on the 17th of April, 1895, and subsequently ratified 
by the sovereigns of the two empires. It declared the absolute independence 
of Korea; ceded to Japan the part of Manchuria lying south of a line drawn 
from the mouth of the nver Anping to the mouth of the Liao, vm Feng-hwan, 
Hai-chei^, and Ying-kow, as well as the islands of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores ; pieced China to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels ; provided for 
the occupation of Wei-hai-wei by Japan pending payrnent of the indemnity; 
secured some additional commercial privileges, as the opening of four ne^^ 
places to foreign trade and the right of foreigners to engage in mahufacturiig 
enterprises in Cluna, and provided for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
and amity between the two empires, based on the lines of Cmina’s treaties 
with occidental pewers. 


FOEEIGN INTEEPERBNCB 

No sooner did this a^eement receive ratification at the hands of the 
sovereigns of Japan and Chma, than three of the great European powers— 
Hqpsiflj Germany, and IVan'ce — stepped forward, and presented a joint note 
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to the Tokio government, recommendiug that the territorieg ceded to Japan 
on the mainland of China should not he permanently occupied, as such a 
proceeding would be detrimental to the lasting peace of the Orient. The 
recommendation was couched in the usual terms of diplomatic courtesy, but 
' everything inchcated that its signatories were prepared to enforce their advice 
by an appeal to arms. Japan found herself compelled to comply. Exhausted 
by the Chinese campaign, which had drained her treasury, consumed her 
supplies of warlike materialj and kept her squadrons constantly^ at sea for 
ei^t months, die had no residue of strength to oppose such a coalition. Her 
resolve was quickly taken. The day that saw the publication of the ratified 
treaty saw also the issue of an imperial rescript in which tihe mik^o, avowii^ 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognising that the 
counsel offered by the European states was prompted by the same sentiment, 
“yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, and accepted the advice of the 
three powers.” The Japanese were shocked by this incident. They could 
understand the motives influencing Russia and France, for it was evidently 
natural that the former should desire to exclude warlike and progressive 
people like the Japanese from territories contiguous to her borders, and it 
was also natural that France in the East ^ould remain true to her alliance 
with Russia in the West. But Germany, wholly uninterested in the owners 
ship of Manchuria, and by profession a warm friend of Japan, seemed to have 
joined in robbing the latter of the frmts of her victory simply for the sake 
of establishing some shadowy title to Russia's goodwill. It was not known 
until a later period that the emperor of Germany entertained profound appre- 
hensions about an irruption of oriental hordes into the Occident, and held it 
a sacred duty to prevent Japan from gaining a position which might enable 
her to construct an unmonse military machme out of the countless millions 
of the Chinese nation. When his majesty’s mood came to be understood, 
much of the resentment provoked by his seemingly reckless unfriendliness in 
the Manchurian affair was softened by the mirth which his chimera excited. 


CHINBSE cnisis OF 1900 

Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Met/t era had its origin in causes 
which belong to the history of China. It will suffice to say here that in the 
second half of 1900 an anti-foreign and anti-dynastic rebellion, breaking out 
in Shan-tung, spread to the neighbouring metropolitan province of Petchili 
and resiilted in a rituation of extreme peril for the foreign communities of 
Tientsin and Peking. It was impossible for''any European power, or for the 
United States of America, to organise sufficiently prompt measures of relief. 
Thus the eyes of the world turned to Japan, whose proximity to the scene of 
disturbance rendered intervention comparatively easy for her. But .Japan 
hesitated. ' Knowing now with what suspicion and distrust the development 
of her resources and the growth of her military strength were regarded by 
some European peoples, and aware that she had been admitted to the comity 
of western nations on sufferance, she riirank, on the one hand, from seeming 
to grasp at an opportunity for armed display, and on the other^ from the 
solecism of obtrusiveness in the society of strangers. Not until Europe and 
^ America made it quite plain that they needed and desired her aid did she 
' send a division (twenty-one thousand men) to Petchili. Her troops acted 
a fine part in the subsequent expedition for the relief of Peking, which had 
to be approached in midsummer under very trying conditions. Fighting side 
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by side European and American soldiers, and under tbe eyes of com- 
petent military critics, the Japanese acquitted themselves in such a manner 
as to establish a high military reputation. Further, after the relief of Peking 
they withdrew a moiety of their forces, and that step, as well as their un- 
equivocal co-operation with western powers in the subsequent negotiations, 
helped to show the injustice of the suspicions with which they had been 
regarded. 

The feal stage in the recognition of Japan as one of the great powers was 
accomplished m February, 1902, when an offensive and defenrive teeaty of 
alliance was signed between her and Great Britain, on terms which were 
published to the world at large. From that moment the British and Japanese 
powers were united to maintain the status (?mo in the Far East.& 


EUSSO-JAPAOTSB WAR 

Japan's fourth war was with Russia, and again the cause was Korea with 
the added element of Manchuna. We have seen how Russia, supported by 
France and Germany, after the Japanese victory over China in 1894, stepped 
in to prevent Japan’s gaining possession of Port Arthur and of me Liao- 
tung peninsula. The reason for this was plainly seen in 1898, when Rusaa 
obtained from China the cesrion of Port Arthur and Tarlien-wan (Dalny) for a 
period of twenty-five years, with the further permisrion to extend her Man- 
churian railway to Port Arthur. When she followed this up by the occupar 
tion of Manchuria in 1900 and by persistent efforts to gain control in Korea, 
Japan realised that vigorous action was necessary. Russia had obt^ed per- 
mission to cut timber on the Yalu and Tumen in 1896, and again in 1W3, 
and in 1903 she claimed the right to build railways and lay out telegmph lines 
in Korea. In August of that year Japan entered upon negotiations with 
Russia aiming at an amicable adjustment of the mattera in mspute, Uit no 
agreement was reached, and on February 6th Japan withdrew her minister 
from St Petersburg. The next day both governments issued statements 
severing diplomatic connections, and on February 8th Japan opened the war 
by a sudden attack upon the Russian fleet at Port ^thur, finding it unpre- 
pared and sinking three ships. The formal declaration of war was not made 
until February 10th. 

In regard to the contention raised by Russia t^t Japan was acting treacn- 
erously in attacking before the formal declaration of war, _ Mr. Lawrence,® 
an authonty on international law, observes: ‘"nie accusation of treachery 
rests entirely upon the assumption that international law imposes upon bel- 
ligerents the duty of making to one another a formal declaration of war before 
commencing hostilities. Never was assumption more groundless. Nearly 
every war of the last two centuries has been commenced without a declara- 
tion.' . Instead of being guilty of a violation of international law, riie 
[Japan] went beyond it by giving her adversary ample notice of what he 
might expect. Relations between the two powera had been strained for a 
long time. There would have been no treachery in a sudden attack, ^t 
the note delivered on February 6th by the Japanese representative at St. 
Petersburg not only broke off (fiplomatie intercourse — an act which is con- 
stantly followed by imm etfiate war — but also stated that Japan must take 
such measures as she thought fit for her own safety ” . » • 

The war in its early stages was an almost unbroken succe^on of victones 
for the Japanese. Vice-Admiral Togo followed up his first success at Port 
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“^Arthur by anotber attack the next day, seriously injuring four naore Rusdan 
ahips^ and on the same day Admiral Uriu at Chemulpo destroyed two more ■ 
Russian vessels. On February 24th Togo made his first attempt (which was 
subsequently renewed) to shut up the Russian fieet at Port Arthur by sinking 
ships at the mouth of the harbour; at the end of the month the Vladivostok 
squadron succeeded m makmg its way out of the frozen harbour and de- 
stroyed the Japanese transport Kinshtu Maru and two small steamships, 
returning immediately afterwards to Vladivostok. 

In the mean time operations on land had begun. The first Japanese army 
began to land in Korea February 18th, and subsequently occupied Phyong- 
yang without opposition. From thence it pushed on towards Wi-ju, meeting 
the Russians in the first land engagement of the war at Cheng-ju on March 
28th, which resulted in the Russian withdrawal from Korean sod. The first 
serious engagement of the land campaign took place on the Yalu river. 
The Japanese under General Kuroki had been concentrating there for several 
days, and the fighting began on April 26th, culminating in a decisive Japanese 
victoiy on May 1st. Tims gave the Japanese a firm footing in Manchuria, 
and Kuroki continued to advance into the interior. On May 6th the second 
Japanese army, under General Oku, began to land on the Liao-tung penin- 
sula and the next day occupied Pu-lan-tien, severing the railway and tele- 
graph communication with Port Arthur. On May 26th occurred the second 

S at land battle, in which the Japanese after sixteen hours' fighting captured 
ichau and the Nanshan Hills, and two days later the Japanese occupied 
Dalny. The investment of Port Arthur followed. General Stakelberg was 
sent to relieve it, but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangow). The 
Russians retired to Kai-ping, which tliey abandoned after a brief engagenaent, 
and took up a position at Tashichiao. > 

In an engagement at this place the Japanese were again successful, and 
as a result obtamed possession of Ymg-kow and New-Chwang ; on J'lly 31st 
and August 1st they drove the Russians out of Bkicheng. One by one the 
Japanese took possession of the passes on the way to Liauyang, a town of 
about 60,000 inhabitants, lying on lihe Taitse river in the midst of a wide, 
rolling pl^ ; and General Kuropatkin’s gradual concentration of troops 
about this place, and his elaborate fortifications, made it apparent that a 
decided stand would be made there. 


Port Arthur Besieged 

Meanwhile Port Arthur had been isolated and besieged, both by sea and 
by land In a sortie made by the Ru^ian fieet on April 13th the battleship 
Peiro'pavlovsk, which carried the Russian Admiral Makarov and the eminent 
war artist Verestchagin, struck a Japanese floatmg mme and sank with great 
loss of life About a month later the Japanese battleship Hatsuse likewise 
struck a mme about ten miles southeast of Port Arthur. The telegram from 
Admiral Togo to headquarters announcing the catastrophe expresses its 
importance; “ To-day is the most unfortunate day of our navy. I have to re- 
port another disaster. The Eatsme, the Shihshima, the Yashirm, the Kasagi, 
and the Tatsuta were keeping watch outside Port Arthur at about II a.m. 
to-day, when the Eatsuse was struck by an enemy’s mine and had its 
steering gear inipred. The Eatsuse telegraphed for a tugboat. When 
preparations were being made to comply with the request, the sad message 
tihe received from the Shikishima that the Eatsuse, being struck by a.second 
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mine, had sunk. In' making this report, I can only say that I am filled with 
deep regret. I am taking all possible measures for limiting the extent of tbe 
disaster.” On the same day the cruiser Yoshino was accidentally rammed 
and sunk by the Kasuga, while not long afterwards another battleship was 
lost in much the same manner as the Hatsuse had been, though the fact 
was concealed from the world until after the final battle of the war. After 
these disasters the mam Japanese vessels ordmarily remained at a consider- 
able distance from Port Arthur, and the actual work of reducmg that port 
was leit to the army, which began its operations in June. 

On the 10th of August the Russian fleet, now eon^tingof ^ battleships, 
four cruisers, and eight torpedo craft, made an effort to escape from the port 
of the doomed town to Vladivostok. The Japanese allowed them to reach 
the open sea, and then began the first great fleet action on blue water in the 
history of armoured vessels. During the first phase of the battle, whi^ 
continued from about one f.m. until after nightfall, the two fleets moved in 
parallel courses, and fought at ranges of never less than over two miles. The 
Japanese gunnery was splendidly effective. A shell from one of their twelve- 
inch guns wrecked the bridge of the flagship Tsarevitch and kiUed Admiral 
Witthoeft; another destroyed a gun, and severely wounded Rear-Admiral 
MassulitchJ a third struck the vessel on the water-line, making great havoe" 
inside and causing a great inrush of water; while still others damaged her 
steering gear and injured her elsewhere, ^veral other Russian vessels suf- 
fered severely, and towards evening the fleet was dispersed. Most of the 
vessels succeeded in regaining Port Arthur. The TsairevUch mcaped to the 
German port of Kiau-chou, where she was interned. The cruiser Nomk also 
reached that port, but left the next day, and while endeavouring to reach 
Vladivostok was sunk off the coast of Saghalien by Japanese criers. The 
cruiser Diana reached Saigon, and the cruiser Askold, Shanghai, and some 
of the torpedo craft also found refu^ in neutral ports. The Japanese, on 
their side, suffered considerable loss in killed and wounded, but not one of 
their vessels was disabled. 

About the s am e time that the above-mentioned events were taking place, 
the Vladivostok squadron, doubtless with the idea of effecting a juncture 
with the Port Arthur fleet, steamed southward to the Korean Straits; but 
there, on August 14th, encountered Vice-Admiral Kamimura, who 1^ long 
been seeking them. The Russians soon turned back towaitm Vladivostok, 
and a running fight of several hours ensued. The giant cruiser Ryrik was 
unable to keep up with the two other vessels, and consequently received most 
of the Japanese fire. Her steering gear was disabled, her engines were dam- 
aged, and she was injured in other w&ya. ilndmg that their consort was in 
danger of destruction, the Rossia and the Oromboi turned back to assist her, 
but were met with such a heavy fire that they were compelled to leave hw to 
her fate. At length she sank, stem first, and her wnole crew was thrown into 
the water, for her boats had all been destroyed. The Japanese succoured the 
struggling men, and saved about 600, many of whom were badly wounded. 
The other vessels succeeded in reaching Vladivostok, but in so badly battered 
a condition that they played no further part in the war. 

TTn y ing temporarily gained undisputed mastery of the s^, the Japanese 
were now freer to conduct their operations against the Rus^n land forces. 
On the 24th of August the Japanese army of about 240,000 men under Keld- 
Mflrsha.1 Oyama attacked the Russian army of about 200,000 imder General 
Kuropatkin at Liauyang. While the Japanese left and centre under Gen- 
erals Nodzu and Oku pressed the Russian r^ht and centre, General Kuroki 
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endeavoured tQ fopoe a way across the swollen Taitse River in order to turn 
'the Russian left flank and cut their communications. After long and des- 
perate fighting he succeeded in crossing the river, with the result that after 
General Kuropatkin had made a vam effort to overwhelm him, the Russian 
army was forced to begin a retreat. The Japanese pressed forward at all 
points with the utmost determination, but General Kuropatkin managed the 
withdrawal in a masterly manner, and thereby saved his army from what his 
enemies had hoped would be another Sedan. As it was, however, he lost 
more than 20,000 men and many guns in the course of the ten days’ fighting, 
and was forced to destroy or abandon many milhon dollars’ worth of property. 
The Japanese loss was probably not less than 17,000. 

The Russians retired northward to Mukden, whither reinforcements and 
supplies were hastened as rapidly as the one track of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way would permit. After about four weeks had been spent in this kind of 
work General Kuropatkin, probably under orders from the home govern- 
ment, prepared to make a desperate effort to relieve Port Arthur. After 
issuing a rather flamboyant proclamation, he left Mukden on October 6th, 
and three days later made his first attack. At first the Russians appeared 
to gain some slight advantages, but the tide soon turned, and they were 
obhged to withdraw towards Mukden. In the course of the battle, which 
lasted more than a week, the Russians suffered a loss which is estimated at 
about 46,000 men, while the loss of the Japanese was probably not more 
than a third that of their ant^onists. 

Meanwhile General Nogi, with an army of from 60,000 to 100,000 men, 
had been vigorously carrying forward his operations against Port Arthur. 
In August desperate efforts had been made by the Japanese to take the place 
by assault, but after suffering frightful losses they were forced to have recourse 
to a regular siege. Heavy artillery, balloons, nunes, hand-grenades, star- 
bombs, search-lights, and every art known to modem warfare were used by 
both besiegers and besieged. In the assaults agamst the chief points of 
attack, hand-to-hand encounters were frequent, and feats of valour were 
exhibited by both sides. Despite the great natural advantages against 
which they had to contend, the Japanese progressed steadily, and gradually 
mastered the outer defenses of the place. Finally on December 1st they 
succeeded, after a terrible contest lasting seven days, in taking and holding 
an eminence called 203 Metre Hill, which commanded a view of the town 
and harbour. But a simultaneous attack upon the Erlungshan and Sung- 
shushan forts failed. Upon the captured hill they then installed a signal 
station, which directed the fire of their batteries. The issue was now no 
longer doubtful. Guided by these watchers on the hill, the Japanese 
artillerists in charge of the great eleven-inch mortars were able to throw 
over the hills enormous armour-piercing shells which searched out every 
important position m the town and passed downward through the protected 
'decks of the warships in the harbour as though they had been paper. 
At the same time the Japanese Qontinued their other operations and 
succeeded in capturing several forts. After four weeks of this terrible 
bombardment, findmg that his lines had been so broken that he could not > 
withstand another assault, and despairing of aid either from the army or 
from the long-expected Baltic fleet. General Stoessel, the Russian commander, 
on January 1st, proposed a meeting to arrange terms of surrender. On the 
2nd, after the Russians had sunk all their remaining warships except a few 
torpedo craft which escaped to Chefoo, the terms of capitulation were settled. 

•The prisoners, including the sick and wounded, numbered more than 40,000; 

•< 
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m addition th^ victors gmned possession of vast quantities of military 
supplies. This ended a siege which will rank in the annals of war with that 
of Sevastopol. 

. Battles of Mukden and Sea of Japan 

The Japanese determined upon a great effort to overwhelm Kuropatldn 
before the situation should again be complicated by the arrival of the 
Baltic fleet. The well-seasons army of General Nogi, as well as rein- 
forcements from home, were hurried northward to join Oyama. Kuropatkm 
had also received many thousands of reinforcments, but owmg to the inade- 
quacy of the Trans-Siberian railway, it is doubtful whether he had 400,000 
men with which to oppose the Japanese, who probably numbered more than 
600,000 men. On February 19th the Japanese moved forward mid b^an 
a series of offensive movements which culminated in one of the most stu- 
pendous battles that history records. 

The Japanese plan was a simple one. Generals Kuroki and Eamamuid 
were to attack the Russian left east of Mukden. General Nogi, with his 
veterans, was to cany out a flanking movement to the west of Mukden, and, 
if possible, throw himself across the Russian line of retreat. Meanwhile 
^nerals Nodzu and Oku were to hammer the Russian centre. If all went 
as planned, the Russian army would be captured or destroyed. 

The operations which followed lasted for more than three weeks. During 
all this time fighting was practically continuous. The weather during much 
of the time was extremely bad; to the suffering caused by wounds was 
joined the suffering caused by cold and hunger. Despite the most stubborn 
opposition on the part of the Russians, the Japanese were in the main 
successful. Threatened with complete destruction, the Russians evacuated 
Mukden, and on the 10th of March it was occupied by the Japanrae. The 
Russian army, in disorganised fragments, fled northward, pursued, by the 
Japanese, to beyond lie pass, where, under a new general, they once more 
mnHft a stand. About 70 heavy guns and enormous quantities of ammu- 
nition and supplies fell into the hands of the victors. About 150,000 
Russians were either kiUed, wounded, or taken. The Japanese loss was prob- 
ably not more than a third as great. 

After the battle of Mukden operations on the land were once more thrust 
into the background by a new contest for supremacy on the sea. In the 
preceding October the Russian government had dispatched Admiral Rojest- 
Wsky, with what was known as the Baltic Squadron, on a long voyagqto 
the East to retrieve the Russian naval fortunes. On the night of October 
21st, while passing through the North Sea, the squadron, through some 
strange mistake which was doubtless the outcome of panic fancy, mistook a 
fleet of T^ngliah fishing trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats and opened a 
cannonade which sank one vessel, killed two fishermen, and severely wounded 
others. When the news of this outrage reached England, excitement rose 
to fever heat. The English government made immediate demands for an 
apology and for reparation, and so disposed its Channel and Mediterranean 
fleets as to be able to attack the offendmg squadron if the answer were not 
favourable. For some time peace hung in the balance, but the Russian gov- 
ernment soon disavowed having intentionally fired upon the trawlera, and 
the matter was referred to an iatemational board of arbitration, wmch s^e 
months later held that the action of the Russians was unjuslafiable. The 
matter was closed on March 9, 1905, by the payment of an indemnity of 
£65,QP0. 
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A portion of the fleet whose voyage was thus so inauspiciously begun 
proceeded on its way by the Cape of Good Hope, while the other portion 
ptassed through the Straits of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal The two por- 
tions came together ^ain off the coast of Madagascar, and here some months 
were spent in waiting for the coming of a second fleet under Admiral 
Nebogatoff. Before the latter fleet arrived, however. Admiral Rojestvensky 
proceeded once more on his way eastward, passed Singapore on the 8t±i 
of April, and rendezvoused at Kamranh bay in French Indo-Chma. His 
prolonged stay in these waters caused the Japanese to make strong repre- 
sentations to the French government; but the fleet nevertheless continued 
to violate French neutrality until some daj's after the appearance of Admiral 
Nebogatoff’s squadron. This admiral effected a junction with his superior on 
Miay 6^fch, and some days later the combined squadrons entered upon the last 
stage of their long voyage. 

' Tv^o possibilities now presented themselves to the Russian commander. 
He might make a wide detour into the Pacific to evade his enemy and 
endeavour to reach Vladivostok by way of the straits between the islands of 
northern Japan, or he might proceed directly by way of the Korean Straits 
with the certainty of having to fight the united naval forces of his opponents. 
For weeks the world had wondered what his decision would be, and opinion 
was much divided. In the end he chose the bolder course, being resolved 
to stake all upon an effort to overwhelm his enemy and thus decide the ultimate 
outcome of the war at a single blow. 

So far as vessels and armaments were concerned, he appeared to have a 
good chance for success. Against the four Japanese battleships of the first 
class and two of inferior strength he could oppose six fine new battleships, 
two smaller ones, and three coast-defense vessels. Of cruisers, however, he 
had but three of the armoured and six of the protected class, as against eight 
armoured and fifteen protected cruisers belonging to the Japanese; and in 
torpedo craft also he was still more inferior. It was, however, upon the 
quality of the crews and officers of the opposmg fleets, rather than upon the 
number and strength of vessels, that the outcome of the forthcoming struggle 
was to de^nd. Of the ordinary Russian sailors, almost no one had ever 
been in action and many of them were not even trained to the sea, while their 
opponents were all veteran seamen whose nerves had been tried by previous 
engagements. This difference alone would have served to decide the for- 
tunes of the battle; if anything else were needed, it was supplied by the fact 
that the fleet upon which rested the fate of Nippon was directed by as able 
an admiral as ever sailed ship upon the Seven Seas. 

The 27th of May was a day destined to be forever memorable in the 
history of naval warfare. At five o’clock on the morning of that day 
the Japanese scout Shtnam-maru reported to Admiral Togo that the enemy’s 
fleet liad been sighted and that it appeared to be steering tor the east channel 
between Tsushima Island and the Japanese mainland, ^e Japanese fleet at 
once quitted its base at Masampo on the southeastern coast of Korea, where 
for months it had been hidden from the eyes of the world, and started 
to meet the long-expected enemy. Admiral Togo himself, with the battle- 
ships and the armoured cruisers, took a northerly course in order to get ahead 
of the enemy; while Admirals Kamimura, Uriu, Dewa, and Kataoka, with 
the remaining vessels, sailed to the southeast for the purpose of enveloping 
their rear. 'The last-mentioned division came in sight of the Russian fleet 
betwe^ Iki Island and Tsushima about ten o’clock, but, instead of attacking 
at once, merely kept it in sight, and reported to Admiral Togo by wjreless 
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telegraphy. The Russian vessels entered the strait in two columns, with the 
battleships at the head, next the armoured cruisers, and lastly the protected 
cruis6rS; while between the two columns were placed the auxiliaries, the 
transports, and the torpedo craft. 

At one-tUrty o’clock Admiral Togo and his division appeared on the 
northwest, with the sun and wind at his back and in the eyes of the Russian 
gunners. The moment had come for which the world had long been waiting. 
But before the battle opened, when the flagships were about flve mUes apart, 
there appeared upon the battle-scarred Mikasa, Togo’s flagship, the following 
signal: 

“The fate of the Umpire depends upon this battle. Let every man do 
his utmost.’’ 

Scarcely had this signal inspired the courage of the men of Japan before 
the battle opened. Then became quickly apparent the difference between 
trained and untrained seamen. Ten minutes after the first gun was fired 
a twelve-inch shell entered the turret of the Russian fla^hip, Kniae SuvofgS, 
exploded several charges of powder, and blew the top of the turret entirely 
off. The other Russian vessels w^ struck repeatedly. Soon many of them 
we(re in flames. Within less than three-quarters of an hour the result had 
been virtually decided. Shortly after three o’clock the Russian battleship 
Oshbya went to the bottom, and at 4 :45 the Kmaz Suvaroff, which was already 
in a helpless condition, was sunk by a torpedo. By nightfall a large portion 
of the fleet had been destroyed. 'The only part which retained a sembUmce 
of formation fled northward, harried throughout the night by wasp-like 
torpedo craft. Next morning only four of them, namely, the battleships 
Nikolai I, the flagship of Admiral Nebogatoff, and the Orel, and two coast 
defense vessels, remamed together; these were surrounded near the Liancourt 
Rocks and forced to surrender. Admiral Rojestvensky was captured in a 
badl^ wounded condition on board a destroyer, to which, upon the sinking 
of his flagship, he had transferred his fl^. Only one cruiser, the Almaz, and 
three destroyers reached Vladivostok in safety; another destroyer and two 
special service ships escaped to Shanghai; three cruisers found refuge ,in 
Manila bay; all the other war vessels were either captured or sunk. Seven 
thousand Russian officers and men were naade prisoners, and many thousand 
more were either killed or drowned. On their side, the Japanese lost but tiuee 
torpedo boats, 116 officers and men killed, and 538 wounded. 

The Peace of Portsmouth 

In the opinion of the world this battle destroyed all reasonable hope of 
ultimate Russian success in the war. Nevertheless, it appeared for a time 
that the contest might be uselessly prolonged because neither party was 
inclined to make overtures for peace. At this psychological mon^nt Preei- 
dient Roosevelt came forward, and m the mterest of the peace of the world 
addressed to each of the warring powers an identical note in which he sug- 
gested a conference. After due deliberation the su^estion was accepted by 
both parties, and on August 5th Sergius V^itte and Baron Rosen, repr^en- 
tatives of the Czar, and Baron Komura and Togoro Takahira, representatives 
of the Mikado, were introduced to each other by the president on bomd the 
yacht Mayflower in Oyster Bay. The envoys then proceeded to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and there, in one of the buildings of the United States navy 
yard, began their negotiations. Much skepticism existed throughout ihe 
world regarding a successful outcome of the conference, and, owing to the 
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hlard tenns* upon vddch the Japanese at first insisted, it appeared for some 
tiAie that this skepticism would be justified. Had it not been for the 
tmwearying effo!rts of Mr. Roosevelt it is probable that the conference would 
have broken up without results; but at last, owing either to his influence or 
to' causes which hav6 not yet appeared, the Japanese government instructed 
its envoys to withdraw their demands for a money mdemnity and for certain 
Otiier terms to which the Russians objected, and on the ^th of August a 
'prbtocol was signed, which was later elaborated into a definite treaty. By 
this lireaty the Russians recognised the paramount position of Japan in 
Korea; both parties agreed to evacuate Manchuna, except Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, ana adjacent territory, the lease to which, with the consent oi 
Chma, was to be transferred to Japan, as was also, under similar conditions 
the Chanif-chun-fu and Port Arthur Railway; both parties agreed to an ex- 
change of prisoners and to the payment of a reasonable maintenance charge; 
'and the southern half of the island of Saghahen, all of which had been occupied 
by Japanese in July, was ceded to Japan, with a provision that neither party 
should fortify his share. ” 

When the terms of peace were made known, there were many people in 
‘Europe and America who, influenced in part perhaps by some rather vain- 
glorious boasting on the part of Count Witte, were inclined to believe that 
Japan had not reaped all the advantages which she might have done; many 
of the Japanese themselves were so dissatisfied that riots broke out m pro- 
test. But the sober thought of the world did not agree with this view. Japan 
had, after all, accomplished every object for which she had taken up arms; 
and it wUl doubtless be the verdict of history that the grave “ Elder States- 
men,” who at the critical moment caused the withdrawn of Japan’s extreme 
demands and thereby obviated the necessity of a resumption of the costly 
and bloody conflict, were actuated by the highest statesmanship. 

Thus ended the first great war of the Twentieth Century, — a conflict 
which from many points of view was one of the most extraordinary and 
important of moaem times It had been a revelation to western nations 
both of the inherent weakness of the Russian autocracy and of the strength 
of the new power which had arisen in the Far East It had disproved all 
theories regarding the military incapacity of the Yellow Race, and it had 
postponed indefinitely the partitioning of China among the European powers. 

TEEATIES WITH GEBAT BEITAIN AND CHINA 

Soon after the agreement had been reached at Portsmouth, the world was 
informed that a new and more sweeping treaty of alliance had been entered 
into on August 12th between Japan and Great Britain. This treaty, the text 
of which IS given in the Appendix to the present volume, was to remain in 
force for ten years. Later in the year a treaty was negotiated with China, by 
which China in effect ratified the terms of the treaty of Portsmouth relating 
to Port Arthur and the Manchurian railway. On Januaiy 6th, 1906, the 
Katsura ministry, which had lost popularity because of dissatisfaction over 
the treaty with Russia, and because of the harsh measures taken to suppress 
the protests against that treaty, fell from power, and was succeeded by a 
liberal imnistry under Marquis Kin Mochi Saionji. In April, the foreign 
mimster, Mr Kato, resigned his office on account of his objection to a bill for 
nationalising the Japanese railways, and was succeeded by Viscount Hayashi; 
the latter’s place as ambassador in London being in turn taken by Baron 
Komura. 
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JAPANESE CONTROI. OF KOREA 

. The alliance mth England bore fruit in the bestowal of the order of the 
Garter on the Mikado toou^h the personal medium of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, and the raising of the status of the British and Japanese l^a- 
tions in Tokio and London respectively to that of embassies. But the" most 
momentoiB events of these years had to do with Korea. The convention 
between Japan and Korea, which was signed on November 17th, 1905, was 
the inevitable outcome of tiie Russo-Japanese war. The main terms of 
tbis convention were that the foreign relations of Korea should be henceforth 
under the control of the Japanese government, and that a Japanese official, 
with wide powers, should take up his residence in Seoul, under the title of 
resident-general. _ This convention was accepted mth great reluctance by 
the Korean ministry, and in May, 1906, not long after Marquis Ito had 
entered on his duties as first resident-general, an anti-Japanese rising broke 
put. Thw rising, which seems to_ have been engineered by the conservative 
partj^ with the object of working up feeling against the Japanese and 
securing Russian support, was put down with the arrest of some members 
of the government, and a stronger garrison was left in Korea. Disturbances 
continued throughout the year; although in December the emperor himself 
thanked the Japanese for their reforms, and subsequently repudiated the 
statement that he had agreed reluctantly to the 1905 conventiqn. 

In Apnl, 1907, there was another series of revolts and attempted 
murders, which were attributed by the Japanese to a party hostile to the 
reforms of the Korean cabinet. In the same month a vice-miriister of 
education was arrested on suspicion of complicity in a plot to assassinate 
the ministers who signed the protectorate convention. On account of these 
disturbances certain admimstrative reforms were introduced under Japanese 
influence, by which the cabinet was invested with largely increased ^wers 
and rendered independent of court influence. The crisis, however, came in 
July. In the beginning of that month, a Korean delegation appeared at the 
Hague Conference and protested against their non-invitation. Although the 
emperor denied all complicity in this flagrant violation of the protectorate 
convention, the Japanese determined to take effective steps to restrain the 
Korean court from possibility of further mischief. "Viscount Hayashi, the 
Japanese foreign minister, went to Seoul, and on July 20th it was announced 
that the emperor had, after a long consultation with his ministers, resolv^ 
upon his own abdication in favour of the crown prince, his son. His official 
rescript '•an: 

“We have been in succession to our ancestors on the throne for forty- 
four years, and have met with many ffisturbances. We have not reached 
our own desire. While ministers are frequently improper men, and progress 
♦ is uncontrolled by the right men, the timra are contra^ to natural events. 
A crisis extremely uigent in the life of the people has arisen, and the progress 
of the state is more than before imperilled. Fortunately we have a son 
endowed by nature with brilliant virtue, and well worthy of being charged 
with plans for the development of the government, to whom we transfer our 
inheritance sanctioned by the customs of ancient times Therefore be it 
known that as soon as proper to be done we will hand the affairs of state 
over to the crown prince as our representative ” 

Although the officid reports stated that the abdication took place on the 
emperor’s own initiative, and was entirely unprompted by the resident- 
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f neral, yet at the same time it is dear that the emperor was acquiesdng in 
e demands of his cabinet; especially as he had, earlier in the month, expressed 
extreme -unwillingness to abdicate. Japan’s future policy in Korea was indi- 
cated by the convention which was signed five days after the abdication It 
embodied, said Viscount Hayashi, Japan’s whole programme. 

By the terms of this convention, the administration of Korea was placed 
under the guidance of the Japanese resident-general, whose approval was 
made necessary to the enactment of aU laws, and important state affairs. 
Furthermore, it was agreed that not only was the appointment of all high 
responsible officials to receive the approval of the resident-general, but none 
but persons recommended by Mm were to be digible for office in the Korean 

K vemment. Other artides of the convention were that a separation was to 
made between administrative and judicial affairs, and that foreigners 
were not to be employed without the consent of the resident-general. This 
iconvention, wMch was accepted after great opposition on the part of the 
Korean court, ensured to Japan the supreme direction of the govemment,6jf 
Korea It put an end to the impossible situation created by the lOpfi 
agreement, by converting the r61e oi Japan from mere adviser into that of 
director. 

’ In addition to the control of foreign affairs, she now assumed the control 
of the executive, judicial, and legislative departments of the Korean state. 
Henceforward the part which Japan had to play in Korea was somewhat 
f analogous to our own in Egypt, unhampered indeed by international com- 

E lications, but embittered by the hatred which the Koreans have always 
ome towards the Japanese. The first measure of Marquis Ito, which aimed 
at securing life and property by substituting competent tribunals for the 
existing corrupt law-courts, was indicative of me path which Japan intended 
to pursue in the future with regard to Korea—the gradual imposition of 
salutary reforms on an essentially conservative people. 


RUSSO-JAPANESE CONVENTION OF 1007 


On July 30th, 1907, a convention was signed between Russia and Japan 
wMch guaranteed the integrity of both these countries, as well as the inde- 

S idence and integrity of China and the maintenance of the “open door." 

is agreement, the last of those at which Japanese diplomacy aimed since 
the war, completed the work of peace in the Far East.® 
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CONSTmmON of peince shotoko 

(The constitution of Prince Shotoku is found in the Nihon^ 
or book of Japanese chronicles, in Book XXII, which gives the rei^ 
of the Empress Toyo-mike-kashi ki-ya lame. The entry is found 
under the twelfth year of her reign, — the third month and the fourth 
day, —that is, about 604 A.n.] 


The heir to the throne [Prince Shotoku] issued for the first lime a 
regulation [or constitution] in seventeen articles. 

The first article reads : Unity and harmony are valuable. Obedience is a 
most indispensable quality. All people have their separate interests; there 
are also few wise men among them. Hence at times they do not obey thesr 
princes and fathers, and have disputes with neighbouring village. Op. the 
other hand, when superiors and inferiors are in harmony and are unmimous 
in their words and opinions, things progress of themselves, and what is there 
which could not succeed under such circumstances^ 

Article 11. Honour diligently the three treasures. The three treasures are 
Buddha, the law, and the priesthood They are the last refuge of tlie four 
forms of being and the underlymg prmciple of all lands. What generation, 
what people, ought not to honour these laws * Few are the people who are 
thoroughly bad; they can be instructed and made to observe (the laws). 
How can they be better led than by resorting to the three treasures ? 
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Article III. Whenever ye receive an imperial command ye must observe 
it with care. The pnnce should be regarded as the heaven, the subject as 
the earth. The heaven covers, the earth bears; (when that is so) the four 
seasons pursue their regular course, and the ten thousand spints move without 
hindrance (from one place to another). If (however) the earth should be 
above the heaven it would only lead to destruction. Hence thte prmce 
should proclaim (the law) and the subjects receive it, the superior should rule 
and the inferior obey. Consequently when ye receive an imperial order ye 
^ould respectfully observe it. If ye do not observe it ye are preparing your 
own ruin. 

Article IV. Ministers and officials must make morality the basis of their 
actions. Their prmciple for the government of the people must rest on 
morality. If the superiors are not moral the inferiors will not keep order. 
If the mferiors are not moral they will of necessity burden themselves with 
transgression and crime. Hence u the prince and his subjects are in posses- 
sion of morality, the peace will not be disturbed. If the people are moral the 
state is governed by itself. 

Article V. Renounce lusts and throw away thy wishes. Judge clearly 
(impartially) in disputed cases. A thousand things give cause for dispute 
among a people on one day. If there are so many in one day, how many 
more m a number of years? If judges make it a custom to demand a material 
advantage and to give judgment after accepting a bribe, the suit will -result 
for the richer party, just as if one throw a stone mto the water, and the suit 
for the poorer party will be as if one threw water against a stone. The poor 
people do not know where (to seek protection). 

Article VI. To punish the bad and to encourage the good is an excellent 
rule of antiquity. Hence do not conceal the good deeds of others, and if thou 
seest evil thou must expose it. As for flatterers and liars, they are a sharp 
tool with which to ruin the state and a pointed sword with which to destroy 
the people. And again, when flatterers meet superiors they usually speak of 
the faults of the inferiors, but with inferiors they love to talk of the faults of 
superiors. People of that class have no loyalty towards the prince and no 
humane feeling for the people ; they are the root of great confusion. 

Article VII Everyone has his own field of activity Do your best that 
ye may not miss it. When wise men pursue their official duties, voices of 
praise arise. When, however, evil-minded people hold an office, evil and 
anarchy are the order of the day. Few are they who are wise by nature and 
' by birth, but by diligent reflection a man may become wise. Every question, 
whether important or ummportant, will find its right solution when the proper 
pemons devote their care to it. Whether a time is cntical or peaceful, it 
will pursue a peaceful course of itself if a wise man arises. In this way the state 
has endless duration and the land is without danger. Hence the wise kings 
of old first created offices and then looked for men (to fill them) ; but they 
did not look for offices (in order to put people into them) 

Article VIII. All mmisters and officials should come early to court and 
withdraw at a late hour. Public business cannot be postponed. The day 
in its whole length is still too short to settle business matters. Hence those 
who come to court late do not come in time enough to settle pressing matters, 
and if i^ey go away early the affairs remain imfinislied 

Article IX. Faithfulness is the root of righteousness Be true in every- 
thing. (Jood and evil, success and failure depend on faithfulness. When 
the rulers and the ruled are true to each other everything goes well, but if they 
are faithless everything ends in failure. 
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Article X. C^t off your anger, put asicje your wrath, do not become angiy 
with people of different opinions from yourselves. Everyone has his own mmd ; 
every single mind has its own impulses and inclmations. What others hold 
to J>e right, I consider wrong, and what I hold to be right, they consider wrong. 
Yet we are not necessarily wise and they are not necessarily foolish — we are 
both ordinary people. Who can easily judge what is right and wrong when 
we are all equally wise and foolish, just like a circle which has no end. Hence 
when anyone is angry at us we should be anxious because there are faults in 
us: if we have somethmg whidi we alone possess, we should nevertheless 
conduct ourselves in the same way as others. 

Article XI. Distinguish clearly between merit and fault. Rewards, like 
punishments, must be delivered impartially. At present, however, recom- 
pense is not given to the deserving nor punishment to the tram^ressor, 
(hence) those officials who have to do with such matters should give care to 
the allotment of rewards and punidiments. 

Article XII. The Kimi no m ikotomoehi (a kind of prefect) and the Kuni 
no miyatsuko must not tax the people for their individual advantage. There 
should not be two princes in one state and the people should not have two 
masters. Every inch of land and every individual of the people have their 
king as their lord, and all the officials are tl^ king’s subjects. How may they 
therefore tax the people as if they were their lords ? 

Article XIII. All those who are intrusted with offices must fulfil their 
functions in the same way. When they are ill or absent on an embassy, and 
hence cannot attend to their official duties, on the day when ^ey can attend to 
them again they must look after them as usual. Do not hinder the cause of 
public business by the pretence of your lack of knowled^. 

Article XIV. Do not be envious, ye officials. If we are inclined to be 
envious of others, others will follow us with jealous eyes. _ There is no end 
to the calamities which come from envy. If others excel us in insight, we fed 
^pleasure, and when their talents are superior to ours, we are consumed 
with envy. Although ye can find a clever man every five hundred years, ^ 
can hardly find a really wise man in a thousand years. How can we rule the 
landunless we find clever and wise men? , 

Article XV. To turn his back on his private affairs and to devote himself 
to public matters, that is the duty of a subject. For if anyone acta only in 
self-interest he usually is suspicious of others. But if he is suspicious he is 
necessarily not in harmony with others. When disunion prevails he obstructs 
public business by his private affairs. When the feelii^ of ill-will ansea 
the regular order is violated and the laws are transgressed. Hence it wm smd 
in the first article that superiors and inferiors should agree. That is also 
intended by the spirit of this article , ^ • j 

Article XVI. To make use of the people at the right time — ^mat K a good 
principle of olden time Hence call on the people for service during the winter 
months, when they are unoccupied. Prom the spring to autumn, howe^r, is 
the time when the fields must be cultivated and the mulberry t^ 

During that time ye must not call on the people for service v^t shouW we 
eat if the fields were not farmed, and what riiould we wear if the mulberry 


trees were not cultivated? , , , ..... 

Article XVII. Judgments should not be rendered by one person alone, 
but consult carefully with others. In a trivial matter it is easy , 
does not need many for consultation; only m importot cases, and ^ere ye 
are afraid of making a mistake, consffit with 1^5 

clear, understanding of the matter. Then somethmg reasonable will resul . 
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COMMERCIAL TREATY NEGOTIATED BY MR. HARIRIS 

This treaty was the result of most patient toil on the part of Mr. Hariis, 
and gave a basis for sinailar treaties concluded in the course of a few years 
with Great Britain, France, Russia, Holland, and all other nations. The 
main points in this treaty were as follows: 


TREATY OF AMNESTY AND COMMERCE 

Signed at Yedo, July 291h, 1858) 

' ' 1 
' [Ratifications exchanged at Wadiington, May 22nd, 1860] 

Article I. Peace and friendship. Diplomatic agent and_ consul-general. 
Privileges of residence in Japan; travel beyond treaty limits Consuls to 
reside at open ports. Reciprocal privileges to like officials of Japan. 

Article 11. Mediation of the United States in differences between Japan and 
European powers. Assistance by United States ships of war to Japanese 
vessels on the high seas, and by United States consuls in foreign ports. _ 

Article III. Additional ports to be opened (ICanagawa and Nagasaki), July 
4th, 1859; Niigata, January Isti 1860; Hejogo, January 1st, 1863. American 
oitiz^ may reside therein. Rules and r^ulations as to their residence. 
Provisions as to residence of Americans in Yedo and Osaka. Regulations 
of trade. These provisions to be made public by Japanese government. 
Munitions of war; to whom only to be sold; rice and wheat not to be 
exported from Japan; sinplus thereof not to be sold to residents, and for 
ships’ crews, etc. Copper surplus to be sold at auction. Americans may 
employ^ Japanese. 

Article IV. Duties to be paid according to tariff. Proceedings where there 
is a difference as to the value of duties. Supplies for United States navy. 
Opium prohibited , penalty for smuggling. Imports on which duties are paid 
may be transported without further tax. No higher duties than are fixed 
by this treaty 

Article V. Foreign coins to be current in Japan ; may be used m payments ; 
to be exchanged for Japanese coins, etc. Coins, except copper, may be 
exported; uncoined forei^ gold and silver may be exported. 

Article VI. Jurisdiction over offences; Americans against Japanese in con- 
sular courts ; J apanese against Americans oy local authorities. Consular courts 
open to Japanese creditors. Forfriture and penalties for violation of treaty. 
Ndther government to be responsible for debts of its subjects or citizens. 

Article Vn. Limits of right to travel (ten ri in any direction) from open 
ports. That .^erican cnminals (e. g., convicted of felony) ?hall lose right of 
pemanent residence in Japan. Such persons to have reasonable time to settle 
their affairs, to be detennined by American consul. 

Article VlII, Religious freedom. Religious animosity not to be excited. 

Artide IX. Japanese authorities, on request of consul, will arrest deserters 
and fugitives from justice. Will receive prisoners in jail. Consul to pay just 
obmpensation. 
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^icle X. Japanese government may purchase or construct vessels of war, 
efc , m Umted States. May engage from the United Stat^ the services of 
scientifie,men and advisers. 

. Article XI. Regulations appended (pertaining to trade) maVp part of treaty. 

Article XII. Conflicting provisions of treaty of March 31st, 1854, and the 
convention of June 17 th, 1857, repealed. Regulations may be made to carry 
this treaty into effect. 

Article XIII. Reviaon of treaty and trade regulations may be made upon 
one year’s notice, at any time after July 1st, 1872, if desired by either party. 

Article XIV. ^ Treaty to take effect July 4th, 1^9. Ratifications to be ex- 
changed at Washington. Si^ed in English, Dutch, and Japanese languages; 
in case of dispute, Dutch version to be consiaered the original.® 

[This treaty was amended by the convention of June 25th, 1866, concluded 
between the United States, Great Britain, France, HoUani and Japan, estab- 
lishing a tariff of duties.] 


m 

coNSTrrunoN of the empire of japan 

TOKIO, FEBEtrAJaT llTH, 1889 
Chapter I.— The Emperor 

Article I. The empire of Japan shall be ruled over by emperors of the 
d 3 masty which has reigned in an unbroken line of descent for ages past. 

Article II. The succession to the throne shall devolve upon male descend- 
ants of the imperial house, according to the proviaons of the imperial house 
law. 

Article III. The person of the emperor is sacred and inviolable. 

Article IV. The emperor being the head of the empire the rights of sover- 
dgnty are invested in him, and he exercises them in accordance with the 
provisions of the present constitution. 

Article V. The emperor exercises the legislative power with the consent 
of the imperial diet. 

Article VI. The emperor gives sanction to laws, and orders them to be 
promul^ted and put into force. ' 

Article VII. The emperor convokes the imperial diet, opens, closes, 
and prorogues it, and dissolves the house of representatives. 

' Article VIII. In case of urgent necessity, when &e imperial diet is not 
sitting, the emperor, in order to maintain the public safety or to avert a 
public danger, has the power to issue imperial ordinances, which shall take 
the place of laws. 

Such imperial ordinances shall, however, be laid before the mperial 
diet at its next session, and should the diet disapprove of ^e said ordinances, 
the government shall declare them to be henceforth invalid. 

Article IX. The emperor issues, or causes to be issued, the onfinanc^ 
necessary for the carrying out of tne laws, or for the maintenan(» of public 
peace and order, and for the promotion of the welfare of his subjects. But 
no or^flnance shall in any way alter any of the existing laws. 
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Article X. The emperor determines the oiganisation of the different 
branches of the administration ; he fixes the salaries of all civil and military 
officers, and appoints and dismfeses the same. Exceptions specially provided 
for in the present constitution or in other laws shall be in accordance with 
the respective provisions bearing thereon. 

Article XI. The emperor has the supreme command of the army afid navy. 

Article XII. The emperor determines the organisation and peace standing 
of the army and navy. 

Article XIII, The emperor declares war, makes peace, and concludes 
treaties. 

Article XIV. The emperor proclaims the law of siege. 

The conditions and operation of the law of siege shall be determined by law. 

Article XV. The emperor confers titles of nobility, rank, orders, and other 
marks of honour. 

Article XVI. The emperor orders amnesty, pardon, commutation of pun- 
yiments, and rehabilitation. 

Article XVII. The institution of a regency shall take place in conformity 
with the provisions of the imperial house law 

The regent shall exercise the supreme powers which belong to the emperor 
in his name. 


Chapter II.— The Rights and Duties op Subjects 

Article XVIII. The conditions necessary for being a Japanese subject 
shall be determined by law. 

Article XIX. Japanese subjects shall all equally be eligible for civil and 
military appointments, and any other public offices, subject only to the 
conditions prescribed and laws and ortUnances. 

Article XX Japanese subjects are amenable to service in tiie army or 
navy, according to the provisions of law. 

article XXI. Japanese subjects arc amenable to the duty of paying 
taxes, according to the provisions of law. 

Article XXlI. Subject to the limitations imposed by law, Japanese sub- 
jects shall enjoy full liberty in regard to residence and change of abode. 

Article XXIII. No Japanese subject shall be arrested, detained, tried, 
or punished, except according to law. 

Article XXIV No Japanese subject shall be deprived of his right of being 
tried bj^ judges determined by law. 

Article XXV Except in the cases provided for in the law, the house of 
no Japanese subject shall bo entered or searched .without his permission. 

Article XXVI Except in cases provided for in the law, the secrecy of 
the letters of Japanese subjects shall not be violated. 

Article XXVII. The rights of property of Japanese subjects shall not 
be violated. Such measures, however, as may be rendered necessary in the 
interests of the public welfare shall be taken in accordance with the provisions 
of the law. 

Article XXVIII. Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial 
to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, enjoy 
freedom of religious belief. 

Article XXIX. Japanese subjects shall, within the limits of law, enjoy 
liberty in regard to speech, writmg, publication, public meetings, and associ- 
ations* 
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Article XXX, Japanese subjects may present petitions, provided that 
they observe the proper forms of respect, and comply with the rul^ specially 
provided for such matters. 

•Article XXXL The provisions contained in the present chapter shall not 
^ interfere.with the exercise, in tunes of war or in case of national emergency, 
' with the supreme powers which belong to the emperor. 

Article XXXII. Each and every one of the provisions contained m the 
preceding articles of the present chapter shall, in so far as they do not conflict 
with the laws or the rules and discipline of the army and navy, apply to the 
officers and men of the army and of the navy. 


Chapteb III —The Isipeeial Diet 


Article XXXIII. The imperial diet shall consist of two houses: the 
house of peers and the house of representatives. 

Article XXXIV. The house of peers snail, in accordance with the or^ 
nance concerning the house of p^^rs, be composed of members of the imperial 
family, of nobles, and of deputies who have been nominated by the em^ror, 
Articlfi X]^V. The house of representatives shall be composed of 
members elected by the people, according to the provisions of the law of 
election. 

Article XXXVI. No one can at one and the same time be a member of 
both houses. . . , 

Article XXXVII. Every law requires the consent of the imperial diet. 
Article XXXVIII Both houses shall vote upon projects of law brought 
forward by the government, and may respectively bring forward projects 
of law. , . , , 

Article XXXIX. A bill which has been rejected by either of the houses 
shall not be agam brought in during the same session. 

Article XL. Both houses can make recommendations to the government 
in regard to laws, or upon any other isubject. When, however, such recom- 
mendations are not adopted, they cannot be made a second time during the 


Article XLI. The imperial diet shall be convoked every year. 

Article XLII. A session of the imperial diet shall last dunng three months. 
In case of necessity, a duration of a session may be prolonged by imperial order. 

Article XLIII. When urgent necessity .arises, an extraordinary session 
may be convoked, in addition to the ordmary one. 

The duration of an extraordinary session shall be determined by impenal 


Article XLIV. With regard to the opening, closing, and prorogatioii of 
the imperial diet, and the prolongation ox its sessions, these shall take place 
simultaneously in both houses. If the house of^ representatives be ordered 
to dissolve, the house of peers shall at the same time be prorogued. 

Article XLV. When the house of representatives has been ordered to 
dissolve, the election of new members shall be ordered by impenal decree, 
and the new house shall be convoked within five months from the day oi 


dissolution. i x i 

Article XLVI. No debate can be opened and no vote can be taken in 
either house of the imperial diet unless no less than one-third of the whole 
nxunber of the members thereof is present. 
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»(.. Article XLVII. Votes ^all be taken in both houses by absolute majority, 
in’ the case of a tie vote, the president shall have the casting vote. 

■ Article XL VIII. The deliberation of both houses shall be held in public. 
The deliberations may, however, upon demand of the government or -by 
resolution of the house, be held in secret sitting. , 

Article XLIX. Botn houses of the impenal diet may respectively present 
addresses to the emperor. 

Article L. Both houses may receive petitions presented by subjects. V 
Article LI. Both houses may enact, besides what is provided for in the 
present constitution and in the law of the houses, rules necessary for the 
management of their mtemal affairs. 

Article LII. No member of either house shall be held responsible outside 
the respective houses for any opinion uttered or for any vote given by him ■ 
in the house. When, however, a member himself has given publicity to his 
opinions, by public speech, by documents in print, or in wnting, or by any other ; 
means, he shalh as regards such actions, be amenable to the general law. J 
Article Llli. The members of both houses shall, during the session, be free 
from arrest, unless with the permission of the house, except in cases of flagrant | 
delicts, or of offences connected with civil war or foreign troubles. 

Article LIV. The ministers of state, and persons deputed for that purpose 
by the government, may at any time take seats and speak in either house. * 


Chapter IV.— The Ministers op State and the Privy CouncHi 

Article LV. The respective ministers of state shall give their advice to 
the emperor, and be responsible for it. 

All laws, public ordinances, and imperial rescripts, of whatever kind, 
that relate to the affairs of the state, require the counter-signature of a minister 
of state. 

Article LVT. The privy council shall, in accordance with the provisions 
for the organisation of the privy council, deliberate upon the important matters, 
of state, when they have been consulted by the emperor. 


Chapter V. — ^The Judicature 

Article LVn. Judicial powers shall be exercised by the courts of law, 
aocordmg to law, in the name of the emperor. 

The organisation of the courts of law shall be determined by law. 

Article LVIII. The judges shall be appointed from among those who 
possess the proper qualifications determmed by lav/. 

No judge shall be dismissed from his post except on the ground of sentence 
having been passed upon him for a criminal act, or by reason of his having 
been subjected to punishment for disciplmary offence. 

Rules for disciplinary pxmishment shall be determined by law. 

Article LIX. Trials shall be conducted and judgments rendered publicly. 
When, however, there emsts any fear that such publicity may be prejudicial 
to peace and order, or to the maintenance of public morality, the public trial 
may be suspended, either in accordance with the law bearing on the subject 
or by decision of the court concerned. 

Article LX. Matters which fall within the competency of the special 
courts shall be specially determmed by law. 
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, Article LXI: The courts of law diall not take cognizance of any suits 
which arise out of the allegations that rights have been infringed by ill^ai 
action on the part of the executive authorities, and which fall within me 
competency of the court of administrative liti^tion, specially established 
by law.. 


Chapter VI. — ^Finance 

Article LXII. The imposition of a new tax, or modification of the rates 
(of an existing one), shall be determined by law. 

•However, all such administrative fees or other revenue as are in the nature 
of compensation for services rendered shall not fall within the category of the 
above clai^. < > . 

, The raising of national loans and the contracting of other liabilities to die 
charge of the national treasury, except those that are provided in' the budget, 
shsll require the consent-of the imperial diet. 

Article LXIII. Existing taxes shall, in so' far as they are not altered by 
now laws, continue to be collected as heretofore. 

Article LXIV. The annual expenditure and revenue of the state shall, on 
the form of an annual budget, receive the .consent of the imperial diet. 

Any expenditure which exceeds the appropriations set forth under the 
various heads of the budget, or those not provided for in the budget, shall 
be refemd subsequently to the imperial diet for its approval. 

Article LXV. The budget shall be first laid before the house of represent- 
atives. 

Artide LXVI. The expenditure in respect of the imperial house shall be 
defrayed every year out of the national treasury, according to the present fixed 
amount for the same, and shall not hereafter require the consent thereto of 
the imperial diet, except in case an increase thereof is found necessary. 

Article LXVII. The fixed expenditure based upon the supreme powers 
of the emperor, and set forth in this constitutionj and such expenditure as 
may have arisen by the effect of law, or as appertains to the legal obligations 
of the government, shall be neither rejected nor reduced by the imperial diet, 
without the concurrence of the government 

Article LXVIII. In order to meet special requirements the government 
may ask the consent of the imperial diet to a certain amoimt as a continuing 
expenditure fund, for a previously fixed number of years. 

Article LXIX. In order to supply unavoidable deficits in the budget, and 
to meet requirements unprovided for in the same, a reserve fund shall be 
established. 

Article LXX. "When there is urgent need for the adoption of measures for 
the maintenance of the public safety, and when m consequence of the state 
either of the domestic affairs or of the foreign relations, the imperial diet 
cannot be convoked, the necessary financial measures may be taken by means 
of an imperial ordinance. 

In such cases as those mentioned in the preceding dause the matter dmll 
be submitted to the imperial diet at its next session for its approval. 

Artide LXXI. When the imperial diet has not voted on the budget, 
or when the budget, has not been brought into actual existence, the govern- 
ment shall carry out the budget of the preceding year. 

Article LXXlI. The final account of the expenditure and revmue of the 
state shall be verified and confirmed by the board of audit, and it shall be 
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•utoitted by the govemmfflnt to the imperial diet, together'with the report 
W ■Verification of the said board. 

The organisation and competency of the board of audit shall be deter- 
kained by law separately. 


Chaptbk VII. — ^The Supplementary Rules 

Artide LXXIII. Should, hereafter, the necessity arise for the amend' 
meat of the provisiora of the present constitution, a project to that effect 
shall be submitted for the deliberation of the imperial diet by imperial 
Older. * 

'i'ln the above case, ndther house can open a debate, unless not less tha.Ti 
twe-thirds of the whole number of members are present; and no amendment 
cap be passed unless a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present is obtained. 

Artide LXXIV. No modification of the imperial house law diall be re- 
quired to be submitted for the deliberation of the imperial diet. 

No provision of the present constitution can be modified by the imperial 
hsuse law. 

Artide LXXV. No modification can be introduced into the constitution, 
or into thoi imperial hou^ law, during the time of regency. 

• Artide LXXVI. Existing legal enactments, such as laws, regulations, 
and ordinances, and all other such enactments, by whatever names they may 
be called, which do not conflict ■with the present constitution, shall continue 
in force. 

All existing contracts or orders which entail obligations upon the govern- 
ment, and wmch are connected 'with the expenditure, shhll come within the 
scope of Artide LXVIL<* 


TV. 

AGREBMENl’ BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND JAPAN, 
SIGNED AT LONDON, AUGUST 12, 1905. 


Preamble. The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, being desirous 
of replacing the Agreement concluded between them on the 30th January, 
1902, by fresh stipulations, have agreed upon the following Articles, which 
have for their object: — 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India ; 

' (6) The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in Hhinn. by 
insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the 
principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in China ; 

(c) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Contracting 
Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defence of their 
special interests in the said regions: — 

Artide I. It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Great 
Britain or Japan, any of the ri^ts and interests referred to in the preamble 
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this Aereement are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communicate 
IKneSSr fully anl frankly, and will consider in common the m^- 
Sm which should be taken to safeguard thop moniused rights orjntorMts. 
^Article II. If by reason of unprovok^ attiwsk or aggt^ivo action, 
wherever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers cither Contract- 
ing Party should be mvolved in war in defence of its territpial righte or 
special interests mentioned in the preamble of this Agreement, the other ( on- 
traoting Party will at once come to the assistanp of its ally, and will conduct 
the war in common, and make peace in mutual agrpmqnt with it. 

Article III. Japan possessing paramount political, mihtoy, and economic 
interests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes tlie right of Japan to take such 
measures of guidance, control, and protection in Korea as she may deem 
proper and necessary to safeguard and advance those inteiwts, provided 
always that such measures are not contrary to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of ah nations. 

Article IV. Great Britain having a special interest in all that concerns 
the security of the Indian frontier, Japan recognizes her right to take such 
measures in the proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary for 
saf^uarding her Indian possessions. 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them will, 
without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another 
Power to the prejudice of the objects descrilied in the premable of this 


Agreement. 

Article VI. As regards the present war between Japan and Euaiia, 
Great Britain will continue to maintain strict neutrality unless some other 
Power or Powers should join in hostilities against Japan, in which enso Great 
Britoin will come to the assistance of Japan, and will conduct the war in 
common, and make peace in mutual agreement with Japan. 

Article VII. The conditions under which armed assistance shall bo 


afforded by either Power to the other in the circumstances mentioned in the 
present Agreement, and the means by which such assistance is to be made 
available, will be arranged by the Naval and Military authorities of the 
Contracting Parties, who will from time to time consult one luiother fully 
and freely upon all questions of mutual interest. 

Article VlII. The present agreement shall, subject to the provisions of 
Article VI., come into effect immediately after tho date of its signature, and 
remain in force for ten years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contractmg Parties should have notifieil 
twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years the intention of 
terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from 
the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced 
it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually 
engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is conoludcci. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly authorized by their respective ( }ov- 
emments, have signed this Agreement and have affixed tliereto their Senia 

Done in duplicate at London, the 12th day of August, 1905. 

[L" S.] Lansdowne, 

Ills Britannic Majesty’s Principal Becretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

•L. S.l ^ Tmiasit Hayahui, 

Unvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan n'* 
the Court of St. James,® 
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^ CffAPTBR I, Psychology of Chinese Civilisation 

^ HxrNGhBiN-T8HUBN."--c Georg Webeb, AUgcmeine WeUgeschichte. 
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' ' ^ ' Chamr IL The History of China 

» ft H. E, Gohst, China — « R K Douglas, article oa “China” in the Encychposdia Br, 
nica, — d W. H. Medhurst, Chna—-^ Lindbsay Brine, The Taeping Rebellion --*4 F, Br ni 
i!45j; China * Its Historj/, Arts and IMeraiure — g George Jamieson and V Chirol, artich o. 
*'t3hli]fa** in the Encjjcloposdia Britannica. — ^ G S Clarke, article on “China-Japan W,ir 
nev> volumes of the Encydopcedta Britannica, — i Hung Lu-Tsuen, Tnmeirical ClasiU* ' 




Chapter IIL 

A Summary op Early Japanese Historj^ 
By Captain P. Brinkley. 


Chapter IV- Old Japan 

ftT. R. H. M'Clatchie, article on “Japan” in the Encyclopcsdia BrUannica — c F, 
Brinkley, Japan : Its History, Arts and Literature — d R HildretR, History of Japan — « J, 
Murdoch and I, Yai^agata, History of Japan — f History of Japan, compiled Jfor the ImpenaJ 
Japanese Comimssion of the Worldrs Columbian Exposition — fl'NiTORE, Intercourse between 
United States and Japan, 

Chapter V, New Japan 

' ft P. Brinkley, article on ” Japan ” in the new volumes of the Encychpeedia Britannica. 
■—« T* J. Lawrencod, War and Neutrality m the Far East — d London Times (weekly), 
August 15th, 1904— «Nipon o dai itsi ran, ou Annales des Empereurs du Japan^ trandated by 
R TtoiNGH. — f Journal of O-o-gawutsi, translated by A. Pitzmaier, in Denkschnften dee 
Jc; Akademie der Wissensckaften, — g Nihongi, Book aXII, Suiko-Tenno, translated by K, 
Florenz, in MiBhedung der deutsdhen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Vblkerkunde O^xtsnens — 
Hrrtslbt and Edward Cecil Hertslet, British and Forei^ State Papers, 



